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TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

Mt  Lomo, — CooM  it  have  been  foreieen  by  the  author  6f  the  following  pages,  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
fllnatiioaa  peraon  who  ia  the  subject  of  them,  the  standard  of  education  would  have  been  set  so  high ', 
•ad  especially,  that  this  education  would  be  committed  to  such  able  and  distintinguished  hands,  the 
work  might  surelj  have  been  spared.  But  as  the  work  was  gone  to  the  press  before  thst  apfMintdient 
wwm  annoaoced,  which  must  give  general  satisfaction,  it  becomes  important  to  re<)uest,  thst  if  the  sd- 
vice  euggeated  in  any  part  of  the  work  should  appear  presumptuous,  your  luidship,  and  still  more  the 
public,  who  might  be  more  forward  than  your  loroship  in  charging  the  author  with  presumption,  will 
nave  the  candour  to  recollect,  that  it  was  offered,  not  to  the  learned l>i<»hop  of  Exeter,  but  to  on  unknown, 
and  even  to  an  imaginary  preceptor. 

Under  these  circumstances,  your  lordship  will  perhaps  have  the  goodneea  to  accept  the  dedication  of 
tbe  feltowii^  P^9^^  ^^  '^  arrogantly  pmnttng  out  duties  to  the  discharge  of  which  you  are  ao  compe- 
tealt  hnt  aa  a  mark  of  the  respMt  and  esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  loitL  yoor  Iordahtp*a  most  obedient  and  most  fhithflil  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

AftQ  2, 1805. 

PREFACE. 

If  any  book,  written  with  an  an  upright  and  disinterested  intention,  may  be  thought  to  require  an 
apology^  it  tsanrely  the  slight  work  which  ia  now,  with  the  most  respect  Ail  deference,  submitted,  not 
to  tbe  public  only,  bat  especially  to  thoee  who  may  be  more  immemately  interested  in  the  important 
olnect  whieb  it  baa  in  view. 

'  If  we  were  to  inquire  what  ia,  cTen  at  the  present  critical  period,  one  of  the  most  momentous  con< 
cems  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  an  Englishman,  who  teels  for  his  country  like  a  patriot,  and  for 
his  posterity  like  a  father;  what  is  that  object  of  which  the  importance  is  not  bounded  by  the  shores  of 
tbe  British  islands  nor  limited  by  our  colonial  poiweasions  ;-~with  which,  in  its  consequences,  the  inter- 
ests, not  only  of  all  Europe,  but  of  the  whole  civiHied  world,  may  hereafter  be  in  some  measure  impli- 
cated; what  Briton  would  hesitate  to  reply,  the  education  of  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  ? 

After  this  fVank  oonfesaion  of  the  unsp€»ikable  importance  of  tne  subject  in  view,  it  is  no  wondfr  if 
the  eitreme  difficulty,  aa  wdl  as  delicacy  of  the  present  undertaking,  Is  acknowledged  to  be  sensibly 
fell  by  the  author. 

It  vril)  too  pfobably  be  thought  to  imply  not  only  officiouaneas,  but  presumption,  that  a jpriTate  indi- 
Tjdoal  ahould  thus  haxard  the  obtrusion  of  unsolicited  observationa  on  the  proper  mode  of  forming  the 
character  of  an  English  prinoess. — It  may  seem  to  involve  an  appearance  or  unwarrantable  distrust,  by 
implying  aa  apprehension  of  some  deficiency  in  the  plan  about  to  be  adopted  by  those,  whoever  they 
may  he,  on  whom  this  great  truat  may  be  devolved :  and  to  indicate  self-conceit,  by  conveying  an  inti- 
matmn,  after  so  strong  an  avowal  of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the  task,  that  such  a  denciency  is 
within  the  powers  of  the  author  to  supply. 

That  antoor,  however,  earnestly  aesires,  as  fkr  ar  it  may  be  possible  to  obviate  these  anticipated 
chargea,  by  alleging  that  under  this  free  constitution,  in  whfch  every  topic  of  national  policy  is  openly 
canvassed,  and  in  which  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  form  no  mean  part  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
tbe  principles  which  it  is  proper  to  instil  into  a  royal  personage,  become  a  topic,  which',  i^  discussed  re- 
spectfully, may  without  offence,  exercise  the  liberty  of  the  British  press. 

The  writer  is  very  far,  indeed,  from  pretending  to  offer  any  thing  approaching  to  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  royal  pupil,  much  less  ftom  preaummg  to  dictate  a  plan  or  conduct  to  the  preceptor.  What 
ia  here  presented,  is  a  mere  outline,  which  may  be  filled  up  ny  far  more  able  hands ;  a  sketch  which 
contains  no  consecntive  detsils,  which  neither  aspires  to  regularity  of  design,  nor  exactness  of  execution. 

To  awaken  a  lively  attention  to  a  subject  of  such  moment,  to  point  out  some  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  the  early  season  of  improvement,  but  still. more  with  the  subsequent  stages  of  life;  to  offer, 
not  a  treatise  on  education,  but  a  desultory  suggestion  of  sentiments  and  principles  ;  to  convey  in- 
struction, not  so  much  by  precept  or  by  argument,  as  to  exemplify  it  by  illustrations  and  examples  ; 
and,  above  all,  to  stimulate  the  wise  and  the  good  to  exertions  far  more  effectual ;  theae  are  the 
real  motives  which  have  given  birth  to  this  slender  performance. 

Had  the  royal  pupil  been  a  prince,  these  hints  would  never  have  been  obtruded  on  the  world,  as  it  would 
then  have  been  naturally  aaanmed,  that  the  establiahed  plan  usually  adopted  in  such  cases  would  have 
been  pursued.  Nor  does  the  author  presume  in  the  present  instance,  to  insinuate  a  suspicion,  that  there 
will  be  any  want  of  a  large  and  liberal  scope  in  the  projected  system,  or  to  intimate  an  apprehension 
that  tbe  coarse  of  study  will  be  adapted  to  the  sex,  rather  than  to  the  circumstances  of  the  princess. 

I^  however,  it  should  be  asked,  why  a  stranger  presumes  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of  auch  high  oon- 
cera  ?  It  may  be  anawered  in  the  words  of  an  elegant  critic,  that  in  classic  story,  when  a  superb  and 
lasting  monument  was  about  to  be  consecrated  to  beauty,  every  lover  waa  permitted  to  carry  a  tribute. 

The  appearance  of  ^valuable  elementary  work  on  the  principles  of  Christianity,  which  has  been  re- 
cently pobliahed  in  our  language,  translated  from  the  Get  roan  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  an 
august  personage,  for  the  avowed  pnq)Ofic  of  benefit  to  her  illustrious  daughters,  as  it  is  an  event  hiphU 
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aaapiciouB  to  the  general  intereutt  of  religion,  so  is  it  a  circomstuice  very  encouraging  to  the  present 
undertaking. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  on  tach  points  as  are  discussed  in  this  little  work,  without  being  led  to  dra^v 
a  comparison  between  the  lot  of  a  jBritish  subject,  and  that  of  one  who  treats  on  similar  topics  under  a 
despotic  government — The  excellent  archbishop  of  Cambray,  with  every  advantage  which  venius,  learn- 
ing, profession,  and  situation  coul(]  confer ;  the  admired  preceptor  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  appointed 
to  the  office  by  the  king  himself,  was  yet  in  the  beautiful  Work  which  he  composed  for  the  use  of  his 
royal  pupil,  driven  to  tne  necessity  of  couching  his  instructions  under  a  fictitious  narrative,  and  of  shel- 
tering behind  the  veil  of  fable,  the  duties  of  a  just  sovereign,  and  the  blessings  of  a  good  government  r 
he  was  aware,  that  even  under  this  disguise,  his  delineation  of  both  would  too  probably  be  construed 
into  a  satire  on  the  personal  errors  of  his  own  kine,  and  the  vices  of  the  Frencn  government,  and  in 
spite  of  his  ingenious  discretion,  the  event  justified  his  apprehensions. 

Fortunate  are  the  subjects  of  that  free  and  happy  country  who  are  not  driven  to  have  recourse  to  any 
such  expedients ;  who  may,  without  danger,  dare  to  express  temperately  what  they  think  lawfully  ; 
who,  in  describing  the  most  perfect  form  of  government,  in8tc^ad  of  recurring  to  poetic  invention,  need 
only  delineate  that  under  which  they  themselves  live ;  who,  in  sketching  the  character,  and  shadowinj^ 
oat  the  duties  of  a  patriot  king,  have  no  occasion  to  turn  their  eyes  from  their  own  country  to  the 
thrones  of  Ithaca  or  Salentam. 


HINTS 
TOWARDS  FORMING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  YOUNG  PRINCESS. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

Wb  are  told  that  when  a  BovereigD  of  an- 
cient  times,  who  wished  to  be  a  matbema- 
tician,  bat  was  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of 
attatnment,  asked,  whether  he  could  Dot  be 
iostnicted  in  some  easier  method,  the  an- 
swer which  he  received  was,  that  there  was 
no  royal  road  to  geometry.  The  lesson  con- 
tained in  this  reply  ought  never  to  be  lost 
sig^ht  of,  in  that  most  important  and  delicate 
of  all  undertakings,  the  education  of  a 
prince ! 

It  is  a  truth  which  might  appear  too  obvi- 
ous to  require  enforcing,  and  yet  of  all  oth- 
ers it  il  a  truth  most  liable  to  be  practically 
forgotten,  that  the  same  subjugation  of  de- 
sire and  wiU,  of  inclinations  and  tastes,  to 
the  laws  of  reason  and  conscience,  which 
every  one  wishes  to  see  promoted  in  the  low- 
est ranks  of  society,  is  still  more  necessary 
in  the  very  bigh^t,  in  order  to  the  attain- 
ment either  of  individual  happiness,  or  of 
general  virtue,  to  public  usetulness,  or  to 
private  self-enjoyment. 

Where  a  prince,  therefore,  is  to  be  edu- 
cated, his  own  welfare  no  less  than  that  of 
bis  people,  humanity  no  less  than  policy,  pre- 
scribe, that  the  claims  and  privileges  of  the 
rational  being  should  not  be  suffered  to 
merge  in  the  peculiar  rights  or  exemptions 
of  the  expectant  sovereign.  If,  in  such  ca- 
ses, the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  human  na- 
ture could  indeed  be  wholly  effaced,  as  easi- 
ly as  they  are  kept  out  of  sight,  there  would 
at  least  be  some  reasonable  plea  against  the 
charge  of  cruelty-  But  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  elevated  monarch  must  still 
retam  every  natural  hope  and  fear,  every  af 
fection  and  passion  of  the  heart,  every  frailty 
of  the  mind,  and  every  weakness  of  the 
body,  to  which  the  meanest  subject  is  liable ; 
how  exquisitely  inhuman  must  it  be  to  pro- 
ride  so  sedulously  for  the  extrinsic  accident 
of  transient  greatness,  as  tit  blight  the 
growth  of  substantial  virtue,  to  dry  up  the 
fountains  of  mental  and  moral  comfort,  and 
in  short,  to  commit  the  ill-fated  victim  of 
such  mismanagement  to  more,  almost,  than 


human  dangers  and  difficulties,  without  even 
the  common  resources  of  the  least  fikvonred 
of  mankind. 

Yet,  must  not  this  be  the  unaggravated 
consequence  of  not  accustoming  the  royal 
child  to  that  salutary  control  whKsh  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature  requires,  as  its  indis- 
pensable and  earliest  corrective  ^  If  those 
foolish  desires,  which  in  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  are  providentially  repressed  by 
the  want  of  means  to  gratify  them,  shoula, 
in  the  case  of  royalty,  be  thought  war- 
rantable, because  every  possible  gratifica- 
tion is  within  reach,  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult, but  the  full  blown  luxuriance  of  folly» 
vice,  and  misery  ?  The  laws  of  human  na- 
ture will  not  bend  to  human  greatness ;  and 
by  these  immutable  laws  it  is  determined, 
tbat  happiness  and  virtue,  virtue  and  self- 
command,  self-command  and  early  habitual 
self-denial,  should  he  joined  together  in  an 
inilissolnble  bond  of  connexion 

The  first  babit,  therefore,  to  he  formed  in 
every  human  being,  and  still  more  in  the 
offspring  and  heir  of  royalty,  is  that  of  pa- 
tience, and  even  cheeffnlness,  onder  post- 
Eoned  and  restricted  graiification.  And  the 
rst  lesson  to  be  taught  is.  that  since  self- 
command  is  so  essential  to  all  genuine  virtue 
and  real  happiness  where  others  cannot  re- 
strain us,  there,  especially,  we  should  re- 
strain ourselves.  That  illustrious  monarch, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  w^  so  deeply  sensible 
of  this  truth,  that  when  he  was  surprised  by 
ooe  of  his  officers  in  secret  prayer  in  his 
tent,  be  said,  ^  Persons  of  my  rank  are  an- 
swerable to  God  alone  for  their  actions  ;  this 
gives  the  enemy  of  mankind  a  peculiar  ad- 
vantage over  us ;  an  advantage  which  can 
only  be  resisted  by  prayer,  and  reading  the 
Scriptures.' 

As  the  mind  opens,  the  universal  truth  of 
this  principle  may  be  exemplified  in  innu- 
merable instances,  by  which  it  may  be  de- 
monstrated, that  man  is  a  rational  being  only 
so  far  as  he  can  thus  command  himself.  That 
such  a  superiority  to  the  passions  is  essential 
to  all  regular  and  steady  performance  of  dn- 
tv ;  and  that  true  gratiJication  is  thus,  and 
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odIv  insured,  becaaae,  by  bim  who  thus 
babitiiaQT  restrains  himself,  not  only  every 
lawful  pieasore  is  most  perfectly  enjoyed ; 
bat  CTery  common  blessing,  for  which  the 
sated  Toluptoary  has  lost  all  relish,  becomes 
a  aonrce  of  the  most  genuine  pleasure,  a 
unaxce  of  pleasure  which  is  nerer  exhausted, 
becauee  such  conunon  blessings  are  never 
wfaoflj  withheld. 

The  mind  should  be  formed  early,  no  less 
than  the  person :  and  for  the  same  reason 
ProrideDce  has  plainly  indicated  childhood 
to  be  the  season  of  instruction,  by  comrouni- 
catin^  at  that  period,  such  flexioility  to  the 
or^axtAf  such  retention  to  the  memory,  such 
i|aickDMqps  to  the  apprehension,  such  inquisi- 
tireness  to  the  temper,  such  alacrity  to  the 
animal  spirits,  and  such  impressibility  to  the 
affisctkios,  as  are  not  possessed  at  any  subse- 
qaeot  (wriod.  We  are  therefore  bound  by 
erery  tie  of  duty  to  follow  these  obvious  de- 
nginftkms  of  Providence,  bv  moulding  that 
flexibility  to  the  most  durable  ends ;  bv  stor- 
iar  that  memory  with  the  richest  fcnow- 
ledjge;  br  pointing  that  aprehension  to  the 
bigtest  objects ;  by  giving  to  that  alacrity 
itk  best  direction;  by  turning  that  inqutsi- 
tiveness  to  tlie  noblest  intelleotual  purposes ; 
and,  above  all,  by  converting  that  impressi- 
bility of  heart  to  the  most  exalted  moral 


If  this  be  true  in  general,  much  more  for- 
cibly does  it  apply  to  the  education  of  prin- 
ces !    Nothing  dhort  of  the  soundest,  most 
rational,  and,  let  me  add,  most  religious  ed- 
ucation, can  counteract  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  reposed.    If  the  highest  of  our  no- 
bilitf ,  in  de&nlt  of  some  better  way  of  guard- 
ing aninst  the  mischiefs  of  flatterers  and 
depennents,  deem  it  expedient  to  commit 
their  sons  to  the  wholesome  equality  of  a 
public  school,  in  order  to  repress  their  aspi- 
ring notions,  and  check  tlie  tendencies  of 
their  birth;— If  they  find  it  necessary  to 
oouateract  the  pernicious  influenoe  of  do- 
mestic luxury,  and  the  corrupting  softness  of 
domestic  indulgence,  by  severity  of  study 
and  closeness  of  application ;    how   muob 
more  indispensable  is  the  spirit  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  instance  before  us  P    The  high- 
est nobility  have  their  equals,  their  compet- 
itors, and  even  their  superiors.    Those  who 
are  bom  within  the  sphere  of  royalty  are 
destitute  of  all  such  extrinsic  means  of  cor- 
rection, and  must  be  wholly  indebted  for 
their  safety  to  the  soundness  of  their  princi- 
ples, and  the  rectitude  of  their  habits.    Un- 
less, therefore,  the  brightest  light  of  reason 
be,  from  thevery  first,  thrown  upon  their  path, 
and  the  divine  enei*gies  of  our  holy  religion, 
both  restrainini^  and  attractive,  be  brought 
as  eariy  as  possible  to  act  upon  their  feelings, 
the  children  of  royalty,  by  the  very  fate  of 
their  birth,  would  be  'of  all  men  most  miser- 
able.* 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  any 
imprscticable  rigour  is  here  recommended ; 
or  that  it  is  conceived  to  be  necessary  tliat 
the  gay  period  of  childhood  should  be  ren- 
dered gloomy  or  painful,  whether  in  the  cot- 
tage or  ifae  pafause.    The  virtue  which  i» 


aimed  at,  is  not  that  of  the  stoic  philosophy ; 
nor  do  the  habits  which  are  deemed  valua- 
ble, require  the  harshness  of  a  Spartan  edu- 
cation. Let  nature,  truth,  and  reason,  be 
consulted ;  and,  let  the  child,  and  especially 
the  royal  child,  be  as  much  as  possible,  train- 
ed according  to  their  simple  and  consistent 
indications.  The  attention,  in  such  instan- 
ces as  the  present,  should  be  the  more 
watchful  and  unremitting,  as  counteracting 
influences  are,  in  so  exalted  a  station,  neces- 
sarily multiplied  ;  and  every  difficulty  is  at 
its  greatest  possible  height.  In  a  world,  let 
not  common  sense,  which  is  universal  and 
eternali  be  sacrificed  to  the  capricious  tastes 
of  the  child,  orto  the  pliant  principles  ot  any 
who  may  approach  her.  But  let  the  virtue 
and  the  happiness  of  the  royal  pupil  be  as 
siitaplv,  as  feelingly,  and  as  uniiormly  con- 
sulted, as  if  she  were  the  daughter  of  a  pri- 
vate gentleman.  Ma}f  this  attention  to  her 
moral  and  mental  cultivation  be  the  supreme^ 
concern,  from  lionest  reverence  to  the  offs- 
pring of  such  a  race,  from  a  dutiful  regard 
to  her  own  future  happiness,  and  from  rea- 
sonable attention  to  the  well-being  of  those 
millions,  whose  earthly  fate  may  oe  at  this 
moment  suspended  on  lessons,  and  habits, 
received  by  one  providentially  distinguished 
female ! 


CHAP.  11. 
On  the  AcguiiiUon  of  Knowledge. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  princess 
will,  doubtless,  be  wisely  adapted,  not  only 
to  the  duties,  but  to  the  dangers  of  her  rank. 
The  probability  of  her  having  or\;  lay  func- 
tions to  discharge,  which,  in  such  exempt  ca- 
ses only,  fall  to  the  lot  of  females,  obviously 
sun^sts  the  expediency  of  an  education  not 
only  superior  to,  but  in  cartain  respects,  dis- 
tinct from,  that  of  other  women.     What  was 
formerly  deemed  necessary  in  an  instance  of 
this  nature,  may  be  inferred  from  the  well- 
known  attainments  of  the  unfortunate  lady 
Jane  Grey ;  and  still  more  from  the  no  less 
splendid  acquirements  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
Of  the  erudition  of  the  latter,  we  have  a  par- 
ticular  account  from  one,  who  was  the  fittest 
in  that  age  to  appreciate  it,  the  celebrated 
Roger  Aschasm     He  tells  us,  that  when  he 
read  over  with  her  the  orations  of  Eschines 
and  Demosthenes  in  Greek,  she  not  only  un- 
derstood, at  first  sijfhl,  the  full  force  and  pro- 
priety of  the  language,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  orditbrs,  but  that  she  comprehended  the 
whole  sctieme  of  the    laws,  customs,  and 
manners  of  the  Athenians.    She   possessed 
an  exact  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  had  committed  to  memory 
most  of  the  striking  passages  in  them.     She 
had  also  learned  by  heart  many  of  the  finest 
parts  of  l*hucydides  and  Xenophon, .  espe- 
cially those  which  relate  to  life  and  manners. 
Thus  were  h«r  early  years  sedulously  em- 
ployed iu  laying  in  a  large  stock  of  materi- 
als for  governing  well.   To  what  purpose  slid 
improved  them,  let  her  illustrious  reign  of 
forty-five  years  declare ! 
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If  the  ipflaence  of  ber  erudition  on  her 
subsequent  prosperity  should  be  Questioned ; 
let  it  be  considered,  that  her  intellectual  at- 
tainments supported  the  dignity  of  ber  char- 
acter, under  foibles  and  feminine  weakness- 
es, which  would  otherwise  have  sunk  her 
credit :  she  had  even  address  enougfh  to  con- 
trive to  g^ive  to  those  weaknesses  a  certain 
classic  g^race.  Let  it  be  considered  also, 
that  whatever  tended  to  raise  her  mind  to  a 
level  with  those  whose  services  she  was  to 
use,  and  of  whose  counsels  she  was  to  avail 
herselfi  proportionably  contributed  to  that 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  the 
queen  and  her  ministers,  without  whiph,  the 
results  of  her  government  could  not  have 
been  equally  successfuL  Almost  every  man 
of  rank  was  then  a  man  of  letters,  and  liter- 
ature was  valued  accordingly.  Had,  there- 
fore, deficiency  of  learning  been  added  to  in- 
feriority of  sex,  we  mi^t  not  at  this  dav 
have  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  on  which  to  look 
back,  as  the  period  in  which  ^administrative 
energy  seemed  to  attain  the  greatest  possi- 
ble perfection. 

Tet,  though  an  extended  acquaintance 
with  ancient  authors  will  be  necessary  now, 
as  it  was  then,  in  the  education  of  a  princess, 
a  ^neral  knowledge  of  ancient  languages, 
it  18  presumed,  may  be  dispensed  with.  The 
Greek  authors,  at  least,  may  doubtless  be 
read  with  sufficient  advantage  through  the 
medium  of  a  translation ;  the  spirit  of  the 
original  being,  perhaps,  more  transfusible 
into  the  English,  than  into  any  other  mo- 
dem tongue.  But  are  there  not  many  for- 
cible reasons  why  the  Latin  language  should 
not  be  equalJj  omitted  ?^  Besides  th(B  advan- 
tage of  reading*,  in  their  origiqal  dress,  the 
historians  pf  that  empire,  the  literatupe  of 
Rome  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  beinr  the 
most  satisfactory  medium  through  which  the 
moderns  can  obtain  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  world.  As  the  Latin  itself  is 
a  modification  of  one  of  the  Greek  dialects, 
so  the  Roman  philosophers  and  poets,  hav- 
ing formed  themselves,  as  much  as  possible, 
on  Grecian  models,  present  to  lis  the  nearest 
possible  transcripts  of  those  masters  whom 
they  copy.  Thus,  by  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Latin  language,  we  are  brought  into  a 
kind  of  actual  contact  not  only  with  the  an- 
cient world,  but  with  that  portion  of  it  which, 
having  the  most  direct  and  the  fullest  inter- 
course with  the  other  parts,  introdnces  us, 
in  a  manner  the  most  informing  andsatisfiic- 
tory,  to  classical  and  philosophical  antiquity 
in  general.  But  what  is  still  more,  the  La- 
tin tongue  enables  us  for  ottrselves,  without 
the  intermediation  of  any  interpreter,  to  ex- 
amine all  the  particular  circumstances  in 
manners,  intercourse,  modes  of  thinkinffand 
speaking,  of  that  period  which  Eternal  wis- 
dom chose  (probably  because  it  was  erer 
after  to  appear  the  most  luminous  in  the 

•  The  Q>yal  fiither  of  the  illastrioui  papil  is  ssid 
to  possess  the  princely  sccompUahBtent  of  a  pare 
classical  taste.  Of  his  love  for  polite  learning,  the 
attention  which  he  is  paying  to  the  recovery  of 
certain  of  the  lost  worjis  ofjbome  of  the  Roman  an 
thorS}  is  an  evidence. 


whole  retrospect  of  history)  as  fittest  (or  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  brinring  lile 
and  immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel. 

If  to  this  may  be  ^ded  lesser  yet  not  on- 
important  considerations,  we  would  say,  that 
by  the  acquaintance  which  the  Latin  laa- 
gua^o  would  ffive  her  with  the  etymology  of 
words,  she  wiU  learn  to  be  more  acoarat«  id 
her  definitions,  as  well  as  more  critically  ex* 
act  and  elegant  in  the  use  of  her  own  lan- 
guage; and  her  ability  to  manage  it  with 
gracefulness  atid  vigour  will  be  Considera- 
bly increased.* 

Of  the  modern  languages,  if  the  author 
dares  hazard  an  opinion,  the  French  and 
German  seem  the  most  necessary.  The  Ital- 
ian appears  less  important,  as  those  authors' 
which  seem  more  peculiarly  to  belong  to  ber 
education,  such  as  Davila,  Guicciardin,  and 
Beccaria,  may  be  read  either  in  French  or 
English  translations. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  personage^ 
under  her  peculiar  circumstances,  should 
have  much  time  to  spare  for  the  acquisitioo 
.of  what  are  called  tne  fine  arts ;  nor,  per- 
haps, is  it  to  be  desired.  To  acquire  taem 
in  perfection,  would  steal  away  too  lai^ge  a 
portion  of  those  precious  hours  which  will 
barely  suffice  to  lay  in  the  various  rudiments 
of  indispensable  knowledge;  and,  in  this 
fiutidious  age,  whatever  falls  far  short  of  per- 
fection, is  deemed  of  little  worth.  A  moder- 
ate skill  in  music,  for  instance,  would  pro- 
bably have  little  other  effect,  than  to  make 
the  luteners  feel,  as  Farinelli  is  said  to  have 
done,  who  used  to  complain  heavily  that  the 
pension  of  3000/.  a  year,  which  he  had  from 
the  king  of  Spain,  was  compensation  little 
enough  for  his  being  sometimes  obliged  to 
hear  his  majestv  play.  Yet  this  would  be  a 
fiu*  less  evil  than  that  to  which  exeellenee 
might  lead.  We  can  think  of  few  things  ' 
more  to  be  deprecated,  than  that  those  who 
have  the  greatest  concerns  to  pursue,  shouM 
have  their  tastes  engaged,  pernaps  monopo- 
lized ^''by  trifles.  A  listener  to  the  royal  mu- 
sic, if  possessed  of  either  wisdom  or  virtue, 
could  not  but  feel  his  pleasure  at  the  most  ex- 
quisite performance  abated,  by  the  appre- 
hension that  this  perfection  implied  the  neg- 
lect of  matters  far  more  essential. 

Besides,  to  excel  in  those  arts,  which, 
though  merely  ornamental,  are  yet  well 
enough  adapted  to  ladies  who  have  only  a 
suborainate  part  to  fill  in  life,  would  rather 
lessen  than  augment  the  dignity  of  a  M99' 
return.  It  was  a  truly  royal  reply  of  The- 
mistocles,  when  he  was  asked  if  he  could 
play  on  the  lute—*  No,  but  if  you  will  give 
me  a  paltry  village  I  may  perhaps  know  bow 
to  improve  it  into  a  great  city.' 

These  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  kings. 
As  to  these  inferior  accomplishments,  it  ii 
not  desirable,  and  is  it  not  sufficient  that  a 

*  Who  does  not  consider  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting passages  of  modem  history,  that  Which 
relstes  the  effect  prodoced  by  an  eloqnent  Latin 
oration  pronounced  in  a  fbD  assembly,  by  the  late 
empress  Maria  Theresa,  In  the  bloom  of  W  youth 
and  beauty,  so  late  as  the  jrear  1740?  Aatiquitv 
prdducca  uothlng  more  touching  of  the  kind. 
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SBwer^ign  abould  possess  that  general  knowl- 1  ly  impeded,  by  that  diversity  of  currents, 
ec%e  and  ta;8te  which  give  ihe  (>ower  of  dis-  which  in  oilier  seas  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
criminating  excelleoce,  so  as  judiciously  to  I  tides  is  perpetually  creating. 

In  connection  with  Ibis,  though  somewhat 
locally  remote  from  it,  is  to  he  remarked  the 
regularity  of  the  monsoons  in  the  Erythres- 
an*  sea,  by  means  of  which,  the  earlier  tra- 
ders between  Africa  and  India  were  carried 
across  the  Persian  gulf,  without  the  exer- 
cise of  tliat  skill,  which  as  yet  did  not  exist. 
And,  as  if  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of 
those  most  interesting  commodities  to  tlie 
Mediterranean,  in  order  that  the  commerce 
of  that  inland  ocean  miglit  never  want  an 
adequate  stimulus,  the  %i^  Sea  is  carried 
onward,  till  it  is  separated  from  the  Medi- 
terranean by  a  comparatively  narrow  isth- 
mus ;  an  isthmus  that  seems  providentially 
to  have  been  retained,  that  wnile  the  mari- 
time activity  and  general  convenience  of  the 
ancient  world  was  provided  for,  there  might 
still  be  sufficient  difficulty  in  the  way,  to  ex- 
cite to  a  more  extended  circumnaviffatiou, 
when  the  invention  of  the  compass^  the  im- 
provement of  maritime  skill,  and  tlie  general 
progress  of  human  society,  should  concur  in 
bringing  on  the  proper  season. 

And,  m  this  geographic  sketch,  let  not  the 
remarkable  position  of  Judea  be  forgotten  if 


,  and  liberally  to  reward  it? 
But,  not  only  in  works  of  mere  taste ;  even 
in  naitural  history,  botany,  experimental  phi- 
icnopCj,  and  otlier  generally  valuable  scien- 
ces, a  correct  but  unlabou^^  outline  of 
knowledge,  it  is  presumed,  will,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  be  thongbt  st^cient  rro- 
fitable  and  delightful  as  these  pursuits  are  to 
others  (and  no  one  more  admires  them  than 
the  nvriter  of  this  essay)  yet  the  royal  person- 
age must  not  be  examinmg  plants,  when  she 
ahoQld  be  studying  laws ;  nor  investigating 
the  instincts  ofantmals,  when  she  should  be 
maaJyeing  the  characters  of  men.  The  time 
■o  prof)erIy  devoted  to  these  studies  in  other 
educations,  will  be  little  enough  in  tliis,  to 
attain  that  knowledge  of  general  history,  and 
especially  that  accurate  acquaintance  with 
Ihe  events  of  our  own  country,  which,  in  her 
sitnation,  are  absolutely  indispensable. 

Geography  and  chronology  have  not  unfit 
hr  been  tefteed  the  two  eyes  of  history. 
With  chronology  she  shonld  be  completely 
acqiiaifkted.  It  is  little  to  know  events,  if 
ire  do  not  know  in  what  order  and  succes- 
sion they  are  disposed.  It  is  necessary  also 
to  learn  how  the  periods  of  computation  are 


placed  in  the  very  middle  parts  of  the 
determined.     Method  does  not'  merely  aid  |  world  f  whose  extent  may  be  reckoned  from 

'  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  *  the  utmost  Indian 
isle  Tabrobane,')  as  the  sun  in  the  centre  of 
the  solar  system,  and  at  the  top  of  the  Medit- 
erranean, both  that  it  might  be  within  the 
vortex  of  great  events,  and  also  that  when 
the  fulness  of  time  should  come,  it  might  be 
most  conveniently  situated  for  pourinr  forth 
that  light  of  truth,  of  which  it  was  destined 
to  be  the  local  origin,  upon  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  especially  on  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Such  are  the  less  common  particulars 
to  which  attentioB  may  advantageoasly  be 
drawn.  With  geography  in  general  should 
of  course  be  connected  some  knowledge  of 
the  natural  and  civil  history  of  each  coun- 
try ;  its  chief  pohtical  revolutions,  its  alli- 

*  A  name  given  fbrmcrly  to  all  that  portion  of 
the  §ea  which  lies  between  Arabia  and  India, 
thongh  latterly  confined  to  the  Arabian  gulf. 

f  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  all  probability 
Jadea  wit  the  country  by  means  of  which  a  trade 
was  first  opened  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
India.  David  had  taken  from  the  Edomites  two 
citici  at  the  Red  Sea,  Ecion-Geber  and  Elath ; 
these,  we  ore  told.  Solomon  made  sea-ports,  snd 
colonized  them  with  navi^tors,  fhrnished  by  the 
king  of  Tyre,  of  whom  it  is  said,  %  Chron.  viii.  18, 
that  be  sent  unto  Solomon  ships  and  servants  who 
had  knowledffn  of  the  sea,  and  they  went  with  the 
servants  of  ^lomon  to  Ophir ;  and,  1  Kings,  x.  22, 
wt  are  told  that  Solomon  had  at  sea  a  navy  o^'Tar* 
shish  with  the  navy  of  Hiran,  whi^h  oameonce  iu 
three  years,  bringing  gold  and  ailVer,  ivory,  apes 
and  peacocks.  Thus,  Tyre,  the  great  emporium  of 
^he  Mediterranean  was  evidently  indebted  to  Da* 
vid  and  Solomon,  for  access  to  that  commerce  of 
the  east,  which  waa  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  brought  from  the  above-mentioned 
ports,  across  the  isthmus  of  Sues,  probably  to  the 
same  place  where  the  Tyrians  in  later  times  onship- 
ped  their  Asiatic  commodities,  the  port  <if  Khtntv 
corjfa. 


the  memory,  it  also  assists  the  judgment,  by 
settling  the  dependence  of  one  event  upon 
mpother.  Chronology  is  the  srand  art  of 
historical  arrangement  To  Know  that  a 
■tan  of  distinguished  eminence  has  lived,  is 
to  know  little,  unless  we  know  when  he  liv 
ed,  and  who  were  his  contemporaries.  In- 
dlistiactness  and  confusion  tnust  always  per- 
plex that  understanding,  in  which  the  annals 
of  past  ages  are  not  thus  consecutively  link- 
ed together. 

Would  it  not  be  proper  always  to  read  his- 
tory with  a  map,  in  order  to  keep  up  in  the 
mind  the  indissohible  connexion  between 
history  and  geography ;  and  that  a  glance  of 
the  coontry  may  recsdl  the  exploits  of  the 
hero,  or  the  virtues  of  the  patriot  who  bos 
iminortalizedit.' 

Respecting  the  study  of  geography,  I 
would  observe  that  many  particulars,  which 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  considered  by  the 
renerality  of  writers,  ought  to  be  brought 
before  the  view  of  a  royal  pupil.  The  ef- 
fects of  local  aituation,  and  geographical 
hooodary,  oo  the  formation  and  progress  of 
natioiis  and  empires. — ^Tbe  consequences, 
far  example,  which  have  resulted  as  well  in 
the  political,  as  in  the  civil  and  religious  cir- 
comstaaces  of  mankind,  from  the  Mediterra- 
aean  being  so  aptly  interposed,  not  so  much 
at  it  should  seem,  to  be  a  common  barrier, 
M  to  form  a  most  coovenient  and  important 
mediem  of  interconne  between  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.^— The  effect  of  this  great 
Mumfchaa  of  the  ancient  world,  in  trans- 
ftrtVBig  emphre  from  east  to  west; — the  want 
of  tides  in  the  Mediterranean,  so  as  to  adapt 
thia  aoene  of  early  niaritime  adventure  to  the 
rudeness  of  Hiote  who  were  first  to  navigate 
it,  and  wlioBe  tneeeta  might  have  been  &tal- 
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ancos,  and  dependencies ;  together  with  the 
state  of  its  arts,  commerce,  natural  produc- 
tions, government,  and  religion. 


CHAP.  ni. 

On  the  importance  of  forming  the  mind. 

It  is  of  the  Iiighcst  importance  that  the 
royal  pupil  shodid  acquire  an  early  habit  of 
metbcd  and  regularity  in  her  studies.    She 
/  slioiild,   therefore,  be  particularly  guarded 
/  against  that  desultory  manner  of  reading, 
/    too  common  at  lU'ia  day,  and  particularly  with 
/     women.     She  should  be  trained  always  to 
/     study  to  some  valuable  purpose,  and  carefnl- 
'      ly  to  attend  to  the  several  waymarks,  by 
means  of  which  that  end  may  most  effectn- 
ally  be  attained.     She  should  be  accustomed 
to  call  forth  the  forces  of  her  mind,  and  to 
keep  them  alert,  well  disciplined,  and  ready 
for  service.    She  should  so  cultivate  settled 
principles  of  action,  as  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  applying  them,  on  demand,  to  the  actual 
occasions    of   life ;   and'  should    possess  a 
promptitude,  as  well  as  soundness,  in  deda- 
ring  conseauences,  and  drawing  conclusions. 
Her  mind  snould  be  exercised  with  as  much 
industry  in  the  pursuit  of  moral  truth  and 
useful  Knowledge,  as  that  of  a  young  academ- 
ic in  the  studies  of  his  profession.     The  art 
of  reiff'ning  is  the  profession  o(  a  prince.-* 
And,  doubtless,  it  is  a  science  whicn  requires 
.    at  least  as  much  preparatory  study  as  any 
,'    other.    Besides,  one  part  of  knowledge  is 
often  so  necessary  for  reflecting    light  on 
another  part,  that  perhaps  no  one  who  does 
not  understand  many  things,  can  understand 
any  thing  well. 

but,  whatever  may  be  the  necessary  de- 
gree of  knowledge,  it  is  roost  certain  that  it 
cannot  be  attained  amidst  the  petty  avoca- 
tions which  occupy  a  modern  lady^s  time. — 
Knowledge  will  not  come  bv  nature  or  by 
chance.  Precepts  do  not  always  convey  it. 
Talents  do  not  always  insure  it  It  is  the 
fruit  of  pains.  It  is  the  reward  of  applica- 
tion. 

Dii  to6ort^«  omnia  vendunt. 

Let  her  ever  bear  in  mind,  she  U  not  to 
study  Uiat  she  may  bectnne  learned^  h%U  that 
she  may  become  wise.  It  is  by  such  ao  acqui- 
sition of  knowledgfe  as  is  here  recommended, 
that  her  mind  must  be  so  enlarged  and  in- 
vigorated as  to  prepare  her  for  following 
wise  counsels,  without  blindly  yielding  to  for- 
tuitous suggestions;  as  to  enable  her  to 
trace  actions  into  their  multifarious  conse- 
quences, and  to  discover  real  analogies  with- 
out being  deceived  by  superficial  appearan- 
ces of  resemblance.  It  is  thus  that  she  roust 
be  secured  from  the  dominion  of  the  less  en- 
lightened. This  will  preserve  lier  from  cre- 
dulity ;  prevent  her  from  over-rating  inferi- 
or talents,  and  help  her  to  attain  that  nil  ad' 
iairari^  which  is  so  necessary  for  disting^iish- 
ing  arrogant  pretension  from  substantial 
merit.  It  will  aid  her  to  appreciate  the  val- 
ue of  those  around  her  ;  will  assist  her  pen- 


etration in  what  regards  her  fnends  ;  ^ppB^ 
serve  her  from  a  blind  prejudice  in  cfaooiiog' 
them,  from  retaining  them  through  fear  or 
fondness,  and  from  changing  them  through 
weakness  or  caprice.  *■  When  we  are  atwi« 
sed  through  specioud  appearances,'  says  the 
judicious  Hooker,  *  it  is  becanse  reason  hi 
negligent  to  search  out  the  fallacy.*  Bot^ 
he  might  have  added,  if  reason  be  not  colti* 
vated  early,  if  it  be  not  exercised  constant* 
ly,  it  «h11  have^  no  eye  for  discernmeoC,  no 
heart  for  vigorouk  exertion.  Spectoos  ap- 
pearances will  perpetually  deceive  that  mind 
which  ha^.been  accustomed  to  aoqoieaoein 
them  through  ignorance,  blindness,  and  in^ 
action. 

A  prince  should  be  ignorant  of  nothing 
which  it  is  lionourabie  to  know  ;  hot  be 
should  look  on  mere  acquisition  of  know« 
ledge  not  as  the  end  to  be  rested  in,  tnt  ouhr 
as  the  means  of  arriving  at  tome  higher  eocU 
He  may  have  been  well  mstnioted  in  history^ 
belles  leltres,  philosophy,  and  langnaget,  and 
yet  have  received  a  defective  education,  if 
the  formation  of  bis  judgment  has  been  negr* 
lected.  For,  it  is  not  so  important  to  know 
every  thing,  as  to  know  the  exact  value  of 
every  thing,  to  appreciate  what  we  leara* 
and  to  arrange  what  we  know. 
I  Books  alone  will  never  form  the  character* 
plere  reading  would  rather  tend  to  make  a 
nedantic,  than  an  accomplished  prince.  It 
'is  conversation  which  must  unfold,  enlanpe, 
and  apply  the  use  of  books.  Without  that 
familiar  comment  on  what  is  read,  which  will 
make  a  most  important  part  of  the  inter- 
course between  a  royal  pupil  and  the  society 
around  him,  mere  reading  might  only  fill  the 
mind  with  fallacious  nradek  of  character* 
and  false  maxims  of  life.  It  is  oonverMoiian 
which  must  develop  what  is  obaonre,  raise 
what  is  low,  correct  what  is  defective,  qaali* 
fy  what  is  exaggerated,  and  gently  and  al- 
most insensibly  raise  the  nnderstaDoiDgvfoon 
the  heart,  and  fix  the  taste ;  and«  bf  fiviiig 
just  proportions  to  the  mind,  teacn  it  the 
power  of  fair  appreciation,  draw  it  to  adopt 
what  is  reasonable,  to  love  what  is  good,  to 
taste  what  is  pure,  and  to  imitate  what  is  de- 
gant.    ■• 

But  this  is  not  to  be  efiected  by  cold  rules, 
and  formal  reflections ;  by  insipid  dogmas, 
and  tedious  sermonizing.  It  shonld  be  done 
so  indirectly,  so  discreetly,  and  so  pleasantly, 
that  the  pupil  shall  not  be  led  to  dread  a  lec- 
ture at  every  turn,  nor  a  dissertation  on  ev- 
ery occurrence.  While  yet  such  an  iagen*- 
ioiis  and  cheerful  turn  may  be  given  to.  sub- 
jects apparently  unpromising,  oM  truths  may 
be  conveyed  by.  such  new  images,  that  the 
pupil  will  wonder  to  find  herself  improved 
when  she  thought  she  waa  only  diverted. 
Folly  may  be  roade  contemptible,  aAsotation 
ridiculous,  vice  hateful,  ana  virtue  beautiful, 
by  such  seemingly  unpremeditated  means, 
as  shall  have  the  effect,  without  having  the 
effort,  of  a  lesson.  Topics  mutt  not  oe  so 
much  proposed  as  insinuated. 

But  above  all,  there  should  be  a  con»tanl> 
but  imperceptible  habit  o£  turning  the  mind 
to  a  love  of  tkuth  in  all  its  forms  and  as.- 
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peoU;  not  only  in  mftttoni  of  gnre  moralt- 
t]r,  but  in  matters  of  biism«Bs,  of  comnKm 
mteroonne,  and  erea  of  taste ;  for  there  is 
a  troth  both  in  moral  and  mental  taste,  little 
■bovt  oftfib  exactness  of  mathematical  truth ; 
aod  the  mind  should  acquire  an  habit  of 
aceking  perfection  in  ever^  thing'.  This 
habit  abonld  be  so  early  and  inseosifoly  form- 
mdL,  that  when  the  pupil  comes  afterwards  to 
iBael  with  maxims,  and  instances  of  troth 
mmd  Tirtue,  in  historical  aod  moral  frritings, 
ibB  any  bripif  to  the  perusal  tastes,  tempers, 
and  dIapoeitioBS  so  laid  in,  as  to  haye  nrepar- 
ed  the  mind  for  their  reception.  As  this 
mode  of  preparatory  and  incidental  instruc- 
tion  will  be  g^radnal  and  inworen,  so  it  will 
be  deep  and  durable  ;  but  as  it  will  be  little 
obrioas  to  ordinary  judges,  it  will  excite  less 
wonder  and  admiration  than  the  usual  dis- 
play and  exhibition  so  prevalent  in  modem 
cdncatioD.  Its  eileoU  will  be  less  ostensi- 
ble, buttbcpf  will  be  more  certain. 
•  When  it  la  considered  how  short  is  that  pe- 
riod of  life  in  which  plain  onramished  truth 
wiH  be  likely  to  appear  in  all  its  naked  sim- 
plieity  before  princes,  is  there. a  moment  of 
tibat  nappyt  that  auspicious  season  to  be  lost, 
for  peeaenting  it  to  them  in  all  its  lorely  and 
eogaffing^  forms?  It  is  not  enough  that  they 
ahoM  possess  truth  as  a  principle;  they 
shonki  cherish  it  as  an  object  of  affection,  de^ 
lig^ht  in  it  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and  dread 
pfl^y^'g  so  much  as  felse  colouring  and  arti- 
fice. 

He  who  posaassds  a  sound  principle,  and 
atnmg^  relisii  of  truth  in  his  own  mmd,  will 
possess  a  toochstone  by  which  to  try  this 
qnaUty  in  others,  and  which  will  enable  biro 
te  detect  febe  nations,  to  see  through  false 
manners,  and  to  despise  folse  attractibns. 
This  discerning  foculty  is  the  more  impor- 
tant, as  tiie  hifp  breeding  of  very  polislied 
aociety  presents  ao  plausible  an  imitation  of 
geodaem,  as  to  impose  on  the  superficial  ob- 
•errer,  who,  satisfied  with  the  image  aod  su- 
ner&oription,  never  inopires  whether  the  coin 
be  counterfeit  or  sterling. 

The  early  habit  of  sifting  questions,  turn- 
ing about  a  truth,  and  examining  an  argu- 
ment en  all  sides,  will  strengthen  the  intel- 
leetoal  powers  of  the  royal  pupil :  pravent 
her  thoughts  from  wandering ;  accustom  her 
to  weigh  feirly  and  resolve  soundly ;  will 
oonooer  irresolution  in  her  mind  ;  preserve 
her  nom  being'  easily  deceived  by  falw  rea- 
sottiofi^,  startled  bv  doubts,  aod  confounded 
by  objections.  8be  will  learn  to  digest  her 
thoughts  in  an  exact  method,  to  acquire  a 
legicri  ofder  in  the  arrangement  of  ibem^  to 
possess  preci^on  in  her  ideas,  and  its  natural 
ooneonntant,  perspicuity  in  her  expression ; 
aU  which  will  be  of  the  highest  importance 
to  one  who  may  hereafter  have  so  much  to 
do  and  to  say  in  public. 

With  the  9kadet  ot  expressions  she  should 
also  be  well  acquainted,  and  be  habituated  to 
nse  the  most  apposite  and  the  mo^t  correct ; 
such  as  are  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  too 
strong  nor  too  weak,  for  the  occasion  ;  such 
aa  nre'obvious,  but  not  vnlgar,  accurate  but 
not  pedgBttOj  elegant  but  not  artificials 


The  memory  should  be  stored  witli  nofie 
but  the  best  things,  that  when,  hereafter, 
the  judgment  is  brought  into  exercise,  it 
may  find  none  but  the  best  materials  to  act 
upon.  Instead,  therefore,  of  loading  the 
memory,  might  it  not  be  useful  to  establish 
it  into  a  rule  to  read  to  her  every  day,  as  au 
amusement,  and  distinctly  from  all  regular 
instruction,  a  passage  from  the  history  of 
England,  a  story  out  of  Plutarch,  or  any 
similar  author ;  and  require  of  her  to  repeat 
it  afterwards,  in  her  own  words  P  This 
would  not  only  add,  daily,  one  important  fact 
to  her  stock  of  knowledge,  but  would  tend 
to  form  a  perspicuous  and  elegant  style. — 
Occasion  woulo  also  be  furnished  for  observ- 
ing whether  she  exhibited  that  best  proof  of 
good  sense,  the  seixing  on  the  prominent 
features  of  the  story,  laying'  less  stress  on 
what  was  less  important. 

But  while  accuracy  is  thus  sought,  the 
still  more  important  habit  of  comprehensive- 
ness must  not  be  overlooked.  Her  mind 
should  be  trained  to  embrace  a  wide  com- 
pass ;  it  should  be  taught  to  take  in  a  large 
whole,  and  then  subdivide  it  into  parts ;  each 
of  which  should  be  considered  distinctly, 
yet  connectedly,  with  strict  attention  to  its 
due  proportions,  relative  situations,  its  bear- 
ings with  respect  to  the  others,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  each  part  on  the  whole.  W  here, 
Dowever,  so  many  things  are  to  be  known, 
and  so  many  to  be  done,  it  is  impossible  to  at- 
tend equal^  to  all.  It  is  therefore  impor- 
tant, that,  m  any  case  of  competition,  the 
less  material  be  left  unlearned  and  undone  ; 
and  that  petty  details  never  fill  the  time  and 
mind,  at  the  expense  of  neglecting  great  ob- 
jects. 

For  those,  therefore,  who  have  much  bn- 
sines  and  little  time,  it  is  a  great  and  neces- 
sary art  to  learn  to  extract  the  essential 
spirit  of  an  author  from  the  body  of  his  work, 
to  know  how  to  seize  on  the  vital  parts  ;  to 
discern  where  his  strength  lies  ;  and  to  sep- 
arate it  from  those  portions  of  the  work 
which  are  superfluous,  collateral,  or  merely 
ornamental. 

On  the  subject  of  economising  time,  the 
writer  would  have  been  fearful  of  incurring 
the  charge  of  needless  strictness,  by  suggest- 
ing the  utility  of  accustoming  princes  to  be 
read  to  while  they  are  dressmg,  could  not 
the  actual  practice  of  our  admirable  queen 
Mary  be  adduced  to  sanction  the  advice.— 
That  excellent  princess,  from  a  conscientious 
regard  to  the  value  of  time,  was  either  read 
to  by  others,  or  condescended,  herself,  to 
read  aloud,  that  those  who  were  employed 
about  her  person  might  share  the  benefit, 
which  she  enhanced  by  such  pleasant  and 
judicious  remarks  as  the  subject  suggested. 
But  there  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  ' 
children  of  the  great  would  be  benefitted  hy 
this  habit:  for  it  would  not  only  turn  idle 
moments  to  some  account,  but  would  be  of 
use  in  another  way,  by  cutting  off  the  fairest 
occasions  which  their  inferior  attendants  can 
have  for  engaging  them,  by  frivolous  or  flat- 
tering^ discourse. 

It  would  be  well  to  watch  attentively  the 
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bent  of  the  mind  in  the  hours  of  reUxation 
and  amusement,  wiien  caution  is  dismissed 
by  ttie  pupiJ,  and  control  by  the  preceptor  4 
when  no  studies  are  imposed,  and  no  specific 
employment  suggested.  In  fact,  when  i igi- 
lance  appears  to  sleep,  it  should  be  particu 
iarly  ou  the  alert,  in  order  to  discern  those 
tendencies  and  dispositions  which  will  then 
most  naturally  unfold  themselyes  ',  and  be- 
cause that  the  heart,  being  at  those  seasons 
less  under  discipline,  wdl  be  more  lijcely  to 
betray  its  native  character.  Aod  as  the  reer- 
Illation  of  the  temper  is  that  part  of  educa- 
tion on  which  the  whole  happiness  of  life 
most  materially  depends,  no  occasion  should 
be  neglected,  no  indication  slighted,  no 
counteraction  omitted,  which  may  contribute 
to  accomplish  so  important  an  end. 

The  peculiar  defects,  not  merely  such 
faults  as  are  incident  to  childhood,  but  the 
predominating  faults  of  the  individual,  should 
no  carefully  watched,  lest  they  acquire 
strength  through  neglect,  when  they  roi^ht 
have  been  diminished  by  a  counteractmg 
force.  If  the  temper  be  restless,  ardent, 
and  impetuous,  weariness  and  discontent 
will,  hereafter,  fill  up  the  dreary  intervals 
between  one  animating  scene  and  another, 
unless  the  temper  be  subdued  and  tranquil!- 
zed  by  a  constant  habit  of  quiet,  though 
varied,  and  interesting  occupation.  Few 
things  are  more  fatal  to  the  mind,  than  to 
depend  for  happiness  on  the  contingent  re- 
currence of  events,  busmesses,  and  diver- 
sions, which  inflame  auil  agitate  it ;  for  as 
they  do  not  often  occur,  the  intervals  which 
are  long  are  also  languid  ;  the  enjovment  is 
factitious  happiness ;  tlie  privation  b  actual 
miseiy. 

Reading,  therefore,  has,  especially  to  a 
prince,  its  moral  uses,  independently  of  the 
nature  of  the  study  itself.  It  brings  no  small 
g^n,  if  it  secure  him  from  the  dominion  of 
turbulent  pursuits  and  agitating  pleasures. 
If  it  snatch  him,  on  the  one  hand^  from  pub- 
lic schemes  of  ambition  and  false  glory  ;  and 
if  it  rescne  him,  on  the  other,  from  the  habit 
'   of  forming  pretty  projects  oif  incessant  di- 


the  terms  lotf  and  scholar^  wen  iq  hm 
mind,  terms  of  reproach ;  the  one  as  impl)^ 
ing  satire,  the  ether  pedantrv.    He  waptod 
not  application  to  public  affairs  ;  and  habit 
had  given  him  some  experience  iji  tbeoo. 
But  the  apathy  which    marked  his  latter 
years  stronrly  iUustrated  the  infelicity  of  an 
unfurnished  mind.    This,  in  the  tumult  of 
his  brighter  days,  amidst  the  succesabn  of 
intrigues,  the  splendour  of  festivity,  and  the 
bustle  of  arms,  was  scarcely  felt.    But  am* 
bition    and  voluptuousness    cannot  alwaya 
be  gratified.    Those  ardent  passions,  wbicb 
in  youth  were  devoted  to  licentiousnesi,  la 
the  meridian  of  life  to  war,  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced age  to  bigotry  and  intolerance^  nol 
only  bad  never  been  directed  by  religioiit 
but  had  never  been  softened  by  letters."-^ 
After  he  had  renounced  his  mistresses  ftfe 
home,  and    his  unjust  wars  abroad,  even 
though  his  mind  seems  to  have  acquired  some 
pious  tendencies,  his  life  became  a  scene  of 
such  inanity  and  restlessness,  that  be  was 
impatient  at  being,  for  a  moment,  left  alone* 
He  had  no  intellectual  resources.    The  agi« 
tation  of  ^reat  events  had  subsided.    From 
never  having  learned  either  to  employ  him- 
self in  reading  or  thinking,  hii^  life  became  a 
blank,  from  which  he  could  not  be  relievedl 
by  the  sight  of  his  palaces,  his  gardens,  and 
his  aqueducts,  the  purchase  of  depopulated 
villages  and  plundered  cities.  ^ 

Indigent  amid  all  his  possessions,  he  ex* 
hibited  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  decki* 
ration  of  Solomon,  concerning  the  unsatiafy* 
ing  nature  of  all  earthly  pleasures ;  and  show^ 
ed,  that  it  is  in  vain  even  foi'  kings  to  hope  to 
obtain  from  others  those  comforts,  and  that 
contentment,  which  man  can  derive  only 
from  within  himself* 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  Education  of  a  Sovereign  a  tpecific  Ed- 
ucation. 

Trb  formation  of  the  character  is  the 


Tersion,  the  rudiments  of  a  trifling  and  use-  grand  object  to    be  accomplished.     This 


less  life. 

Knowledge,  therefore,  is  often  the  preserv- 
ative of  virtue,  and,  next  to  right  habits  of 
-sentiment  and  conduct,  the  best  human 
source  of  happiness.  Could  Louis  the  four- 
teenth have  ready  probably  the  edict  of 
Nantz  had  not  beeu  revoked.  But  a  rest- 
less temper,  and  a  vacant  mind,  unhappily* 
lighting  on  absolute  power,  present,  in  this 
numarcb,  a  striking  instance  of  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  ignorance,  and  the  calamity  of  a 
neglected  educatiou.  He  had  a  good  natural 
understanding,  loved  business,  and  seemed 
to  have  a  mind  capable  of  comprehending 
it.  Many  of  his  recorded  expressions  are 
oeat  and  elegant.  But  he  wjus  uninstructcd 
iiDon  system  ;  cardinal  Mazarine,  with  a 
view  to  secnre  his  own  dominion,  having 
vrithheld  from  him  all  the  necessary  means 
o(  education.  Thus,  he  had  received  no 
ideas  from  books ;  he  e7en  bated  in  others 
the  learning  which  lie  did  not  himself  pos- 


shoold  be  considered  to  be  not  so  mnoh  a 
separate  business,  as  a  sort  of  centre  to 
which  all  the  rays  of  instruction  should  be 
directed  All  the  studies,  it  is  presumed,  of 
tlie  royal  pupil,  should  have  some  reference 
toiler  probaole  future  situation.  Isitnot, 
therefore,  obviously  requisite  that  her  un- 
derstanding be  exercised  in  a  wider  range 
tlian  that  of  others  of  her  sex ;  and  that  her 
principles  be  so  established,  00  the  best  and 
surest  foundation,  as  to  fit  her  at  once  tor 
fnl511ing  the  peculiar  demands,  and  for  re* 
sisting  the  peculiar  temptations  of  her  Bta-  ^ 
tion  ?  Princes  have  been  too  often  inclined 
to  fancy,  that  they  have  few  interests  in  oom- 
roon  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  feeling  them- 
selves placed  by  Providence  on  an  eminence 
so  much  above  them.  But  the  great  aim 
should  be,  to  correct  the  baoghliiiess  whoeh 
may  attend  this  superiority,  witbont  reUit- 
quishing  the  truth  of  the  fact.  Is  it  AOt, 
therefore,  the  business  of  those  who  hare  the 
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cvc  of  ti  Myfll  edocatkNif  not  bo  much  to 
deoy  the  reuity  of  this  distance,  or  to  di- 
niiiUi  its  aoioant,  as  to  accoaot  for  its  exi^ 
lemse,  and  point  oot  the  uses  to  which  it  is 


A  prince  is  an  individnal  being,  whom  the 
bold  of  Pforideoce  bad  placed  on  a  pedes- 
tal of  peculiar  eleTation  :  bat  he  sbonld 
learn*  that  he  is  placed  there  as  the  minister 
of  good  to  others  ;  that  the  dignity  being 
hereditary,  he  is  the  more  manif^tly.  raised 
10  that  elevation,  not  by  his  own  merit,  but 
by  prorideatial  destination ;  by  those  l^ws, 
whieb  he  is  himself  bound  to  observe  with 
the  same  religioas  fidelity  as  the  meanest  of 
his  fiabjeels.  It  ought  early  to  be  impressed 
tibat  tihose  smpendages  of  royalty,  with  which 
liQiintti  weakness  may  too  probably  be  fasci- 
are  intended  not  to  gratify  the  feel- 
hot  to  distinguish  the  person  of  the 
;  that,  in  themselves,  they  '<ireof 
little  Talne ;  that  they  are  beneath  the  at- 
tactaient  of  a  raticmal,  and  of  no  substantial 
to  a  moral  being ;  in  short,  that  they  are 
ihject  of  triumph,  but  are  to  be  ac- 
~  in  for  the  public  benefit,  and  from 
ragard  to  that  weakness  of  our  nature,  which 
Moieeta  bo  lanpe  a  portion  of  every  commu- 
nitr  to  the  innueoce  of  their  imagination, 
and  their  senses. 

While,  therefore,  a  prince  is  taught  the 
tue  of  those  exterior  embellisments,  which 
as  was  belbre  observed,  designate,  rather 
than  digni^  his  station ;  while  he  is  led  to 
place  the  just  value  on  every  appendage 
whieh  may  contribute  to  give  him  impor- 
tance in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude ;  who,  not 
Mfi^  jnst  judges  of  what  constitutes  true 
dignity,  are  consequently  apt  to  reverence 
Ibe  royal  person  exactly  so  far  as  they  see 
OBtward  splendor  connected  with  it ;  should 
not  a  royal  pupil  himself  be  taught,  instead 
of  orervalaing  that  splendor,  to  think  it  a 
kinmbUng,  rather  than  an  elevating  conside- 
ration,  that  so  targe  a  part  of  the  respect 
|>^id  to  him,  should  be  owing  to  such  extrin- 
aic  causes,  to  causes  which  make  no  part  of 
btmself ?  Liet  him  then  be  taught  to  ^niify 
the  public  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
etaiice  suitable  to  royalty ;  but  let  him  never 
fi»rget,  that  though  bis  station  ought  alw&ys 
to  procere  for  him  respect,  he  must  ever  look 
to  has  own  personal  conduct,  for  inspirin^t 
▼eeeration,  attachment,  and  aflfectirm  ;  and 
ever  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  'affection 
is  the  stongest  tie  of  obedience ;  that  sub- 
jects like  to  see  their  prince  great,  when  that 
gmtoess  b  not  produced  by  rendering  them 
am ;  and  as  the  profound  Selden  observes, 
*the  people  will  always  be  liberal  to  a  prince 
who  spares  them,  ana  a  good  prince  will  al- 
ways spare  a  liberal  people ' 

This  is  not  a  period  when  any  wise  man 
woohl  wish  to  diminish  either  the  authority. 
or  the  splendor  of  kings.  So  far  from  it,  Ifie 
viU  support  with  his  whole  weight «  an  insti- 
totioa  which  the  licentious  fury  of  a  revolu- 
&»ary  spirit  has  rendered  more  dear  to 
every  Eagliahmaa.  On  no  consideration. 
therefera,  would  he  pluck  even  a  fin^ther 
frDn  those  d^orations  of  royalty,  which;  by 


a  long  asBociatioo,  have  become  intimately 
connected  with  its  substance.  In  short, 
enery  wise  inhabitant  of  the  British  isles 
must  feel,  that  he  who  would  despoil  the 
crown  of  its  jewels,  would  not  be  far  from 
spoiling  the  wearer  of  his  crown.  'And  as 
nothing  but  domestic  folly  or  frenzy  would 
degrade  the  monarch  from  his  due  eleyation, 
so  democratic  envy  alone  would  wish  to  strip 
him,  not  only  of  a  single  constituent  of  real 
greatness,  but  even  of  a  single  ornamental* 
appendage  on  which  the  people  have  been 
accustomed  to  gaze  with  honest  joy. 

Nevertheless,  those  outrages  which  have 
lately  been  committed  against  the  sanctity  of 
tlie  throne,  furnish  new  and  most  powerful 
reasons  for  assiduously  guardio|f  princes  by 
every  respectful  admonition,  agamst  any  ten- 
dency to  exceed  their  just  prerogatives,  and 
for  checking  every  rising  propensity  to  over- 
step, in  the  slightest  degree,  their  well*defi- 
neo  rights. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  there  may  be  no  less  dangerous  faults 
on  the  01  her  side,  and  that  want  of  firmness 
in  maintaining  just  rights,  or  of  spirit  in  the 
prompt  and  vigorous  exercise  or  necessary 
authority,  may  prove  as  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  a  community  as  the  most  lawless 
stretch  of  power.  Defects  of  this  very  kind 
were  evidently  among  the  causes,  of  bring- 
ing down,  on  the  gentlest  of  the  kingfs  of 
France,  more  calamities  than  had  ever  re- 
sulted from  the  most  arbitrary  exertion  of 
power  in  any  of  his  predecessors.  Feeble- 
ness and  irresolution,  which  seems  to  he  lit- 
tle more  than  pardonable  weaknesses  in  pri- 
vate persons,  may,  by  their  consequences, 
prove  in  princes  fatal  errors ;  and  even  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  great  crimes.  Vigour  to 
secure,  and  opportunity  to  exeK  their  consti- 
tutional power,  is  as  essential  as  moderation 
not  to  exceed  it.'*' 

It  serves  to  show  the  inestimable  value  of 
well-defined  laws,  and  the  importance  of 
making  the  prince  acquainted  with  them, 
that  Louis  the  thirteenth  conceived  a  jeal- 
ousy respecting  his  own  power,  beause  he 
did  not  understand  the  nature  of  it;  and  his 
favourites  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  in- 
struct him.  But  his  usurpation  of  extraor- 
dinary power  tended  to  exalt  his  minister 
still  more  than  him<telf ;  and  in  setting  the 
king  above  (he  laws,  he  still  set  the  canlinal 
above  the  king. 

*  May  it  not  he  obpprvcd,  without  risking  the 
imputation  of  flattcTv,  that  pt*rhnps  never,  in  tlits 
historv  of  the  world,  has  any  country  been  so  un- 
interruptedly hleRseii  with  that  very  tempfrrament 
of  government,  which  is  here  implied,  as  this  em- 
pire has  beon  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  ?  There  has,  on  no  occasion,  boon  a  want 
of  firmness :  but  with  that  tinnness,  there  has 
been  a  conscientious  reirardto  the  principles  of  the 
constitution.  Who  can  at  this  moment  pretend  to 
pronounce  how  iquch  we  owe  to  the  steady  integ- 
rity which  is  so  obviously  possessed  by  oar  present 
sovereign.^  And  whoiloes  not  remember  with 
whajt  good  effect  his  resrolute  composure  and  digni- 
fied firmness  were  exerted,  daring  a  scene  of  the 
grestest  alarm  which  has  occurred  in  his  rei^n— 
the  I  iota  of  the  vear  1780. 
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« 

The  power  of  the  Diooarchs  of  France  bad 
uever    beeo  defined    by  any  written  law. 
Charles  V.  Liouis  IX.,  and  perhaps  a  ve^y 
few  other  wise  and  temperate  princes,  did 
not  conceive  their  power  to  be  above  the 
laws,  but  approved  of  those  moderating;  max- 
ims which  bad  become,  by  degrees,  the  re- 
ceived usages  of  the  state,  and  which,  while 
they  seemed,  in  some  measure,  a  constitu- 
tional check  upon  the  absolute  power  of  the 
crown,  formed  also  a  guard  against  that  pop- 
ular licentiousness,  which,  in  a  pure  despo- 
tism, appears  to  be  the  onlv  resource  left  to 
the  people.    But  France  has  had  few  mon- 
archs  like  Charles  V.  and  still  fewer  like 
Loius  IX.    Henry  IV  seems  to  have  found 
and  observed  the  happ}r  medium.    He  was 
at  once  resolute  and  mild ;  determined  and 
aflectionate ;  politic  and  humane.  The  firm- 
ness of  his  mind,  and  the  active  vigour  of  his 
conduct,  always  kept  pace  with  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  language.    He  fought  for  his  pre- 
ix>gatives  bravely,  and  defended  them  vigo- 
rous! v  I  yet,  it  is  said,  he  ever  carefully  avoi- 
ded the  use  of  the  term.    He  also  loved  and 
sought  popularity,  but  he  never  sacrificed  to 
it  any  just  claim,  nor  ever  made  a  conces- 
sion woich  did  not  also  tend  to  guard  the  re- 
al prerogatives  of  the  crown.'*'   And  it  seems 
to  oe  the  true  wisdom  of  a  prince,  that,  as 
he  cannot  be  too  deliberate  m  his  councils, 
nor  too  cautious  in  his  plans,  so  when  those 
counsels  are  well  matured,  and  those  plans 
well  digested,  he  cannot  be  too  decisive  in 
(heir  execution. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  under  the  actual  rule 
of  monarchs,  however  arbitrary,  that  royal 
autliority  was  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  in 
France.  It  was  Richelieu,  who,  under  a 
regency,  rapidlv  established  such  a  system 
of  tyranny,  as  the  boldest  sovereign  had  sel- 
dom dared  to  attempt.  He  improved  on  all 
the  anterior  corruptions;  and,  as  a  lively 
French  author  says,  tried  to  conceal  their 
beinr  corruptions,  by  erecting  them  into  po- 
litical maxims.  Mazarin,  with  inferior  abil- 
ity, which  would  not  have  enabled  him  to 
gvoe  tbe  impulse,  attempted  still  more  to  ac- 
celerate the  movement  of  that  machine 
which  his  predecessor  had  set  a-goiog  with 
such  velocity ;  and  a  civil  war  was  the  con- 
sequence. 

Happily,  the  examples  of  neither  the  kings, 
tbe  laws,  nor  tbe  constitution  of  France,  can 
be  strictly  applicable  to  us.  Happily  also, 
we  live  at  a  time,  when  genuine  freedom  is 
so  completely  established  among  us ;  when 
tbe  constitution,  powers,  and  privileges  of 
parliament  are  so  firmly  settled  ;  the  limits 
of  the  royal  prerogative  so  exactly  defined, 
and  so  fully  understood ;  and  the  mild,  mod- 
erate, and  ec^uitable  spirit  of  the  illustrious 
famil3[  in  which  it  is  invested,  is  withal  so 
conspicaoas,  that,  as  Blackstone  observes, 
'  topics  of  government,  which,  like  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Bona  Dea,  were  formerly 
thought  too  sacred  to  be  divulged  to  any  but 
the  initiated,  may  now,  without  the  smallest 
offence,  be  fully  and  temperately  discussed.' 

*  in  ne  se  defioit  pas  des  loix,  parcequ^il  se  fioit 
en  hi  memw. — De  Heh. 


At  this  tumultuous  period,  when  we  have 
seen  almost  all  the  thrones  of  Christen- 
dfim  trembling  to  their  foundation ;  we 
have  witnessed  the  British  constitution,  like 
the  British  oak,  confirmed  and  rooted  by  the 
shaking  of  that  tremendous  blast,  wbicn  has 
stripped  kingdoms  of  their  crowns,  levelled 
the  fences  and  inclosures  of  law,  laid  waste 
the  best  earthly  blessings  of  mankind,  and 
involved  in  desolation  a  Targe  part  of  the  civ- 
ilized world.  When  we  have  beheld  abso- 
lute monarchies,  and  republican  states,  alike 
ravaged  by  the  tempest,  shall  we  not  learn 
still  more  highly  to  prize  our  own  unparal- 
leled politick  edifice,  built  with  such  fair 
proportions,  on  principles  so  harmonious  and 
so  just,  that  one  part  affords  to  another  thai 
support  which,  in  its  turn,  it  receives ;  while 
eaco  lends  strength,  as  well  as  stability  tp 
all  ? 

How  slender  is  the  security  of  unlimited 

Sower,  let  the  ephemeral  reigns  of  eastern 
espots  declare !  A  prince  who  governs  a 
free  people,  enjoys  a  safety  which  no  despot- 
ic sovereign  ever  possessed.  The  latter 
rules  singly ;  and  where  a  revolution  is  med* 
itated,  the  change  of  a  single  person  is  soon 
effected.  But  where  a  sovereign's  power  ift 
incorporated  with  the  powers  of  parliament, 
and  the  will  of  the  people  who  elect  parlia- 
ments, the  kingly  state  is  fenced  in  with,  and 
intrenched  by,  the  other  states.  He  relies 
not  solely  upon  an  arrtiy.  He  relies  on  his 
parliament,  and  on  his  people, — a  sure  re- 
source, while  he  involves  his  interests  with 
theirs  !  This  is  the  happiness,  the  beauty, 
and  the  strength  of  tnat  three-fold  bond 
which  ties  our  constitution  together.  Coun- 
sellors may  mislead,  favourites  may  betray, 
even  armies  may  desert,  and  navies  may 
mutiny,  but  laws,  as  they  are  tbe  surest 
guides  of  action,  so  are  they  the  surest 
gu&rds  from  danger. 

Well  miflfht  the  view  of  this  well-founded 
power  produce  the  remark  which  it  drew 
forth  from  a  sagacious  Frenchman,*  who 
was  comparing  the  solid  consUtotional  au- 
thority of  the  British  monarch,  with  the 
more  specious  but  less  secure  fabric  of  the 
despotism  of  the  kings  of  France—'  That  a 
king  of  England,  who  acted  according  to  tbe 
laws,  was  the  greatest  of  all  monarchs !' 

*  But  while  the  convulsions  of  other  govern- 
ments, built  on  less  permanent  principles, 
have  ri vetted  our  affection  to  our  own  ;  and 
while  an  experimental  acquaintance  with 
the  miseries  of  anarchy  most  naturally  lead 
us,  as  subjects,  to  a  strong  sense  of  the  duty 
of  obedience :— with  equal  zeal  would  we 
wish  it  to  be  inculcated  on  princes,  that  they 
should  be  cautious  never  to  multiply  occa- 
sions for  exacting  that  obedience ;  that  they 
should  use  no  unnecessary  compulsion  by 
seizing  as  a  debt  what  good  subjects  are  al- 
ways willing  to  pay  as  a  duty  ;  and  what  is 
then  only  to  be  refied  upon,  when  it  is  spon- 
taneous and  cordial. 

It  is  observable,  that  those  monarchs  who  4 
have  most  sedulously  contended  for  preroga- 
tive^  have  been  among  the  feeblest  and  the 

♦  nourville. 
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least  capableof  exercifliogf  it ;  and  that  those 
who  have  strag^ed  most  earnestly  for  uDJnst 
poirer,  hare  seldom  enjoyed  it  themselves, 
DQt  hare  made  it  o?er  to  mistresses  and  fa- 
▼odrites.  This  is  particularly  exemplified 
in  two  of  our  weakest  «nd  most  unhappy 
princes,  Edward  II.  and  Richard  11.— 
Wbe^r  it  was  that  this  very  imbecility 
made  them  more  contentious  about  their  pre- 
rogative, and  more  obstinate  in  resisting  the 
demands  of  parliament ;  or  that  their  fo- 
▼oarites  stimulated  them  to  exactions,  the 
benefit  of  which  was  to  be  transferred  to 
themsGires.  The  character  of  Edward  III. 
(notwithstanding  bis  faults)  was  consistently 
magnanimous.  He  was  not  more  brave  than 
just.  He  was  attentive  to  the  dignity  of  bis 
crown  in  proportion  to  that  magnanimity, 
and  to  the  creation  and  execution  of  laws  m 
proportion  to  that  justice  ;  and  he  took  no 
important  steps  without  the  advice  of  parlia- 
ment. The  wretched  reigps  and  miserable 
catastrophe  of  each  of  the  two  first-named 
princes,  furnish  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
energy  and  popularity  of  the  last ;  of  whom 
Home  observes,  *  that  his  domestic  govern- 
ment was  even  more  admirable  than  his  for- 
X  conquests ;'  and  of  whom  Selden  says, 
t  one  would  think  bv  his  actions  that  he 
never  was  at  home,  and  by  his  laws  that  he 
never  was  abroad.* 

A  wise  and  virtuous  prince  will  ever  bear 
in  mind  the  grand  distinction  between  his 
own  situation  and  that  of  his  minister.  The 
latter  is  but  the  precarious  possessor  of  a 
transient  authority  ;  a  mere  tenant  at  will, 
or,  at  most,  for  life  He  himself  is  the  he- 
reditary and  permanent  possessor  of  the 
propernr.  The  former  may  be  more  tempt- 
ed to  adopt  measures  which,  though  gainful 
or  grati^ng  at  the  present,  will  be  probably 
pTwuctwe  of  future  mischief  to  the  estate. 
But  surely  the  latter  may  be  justly  expected 
to  take  a  longer  and  wider  view  ;  and  con- 
sidering the  interests  of  his  posterity  no  less 
than  his  own,  to  reject  all  measures  which 
are  likely  to  disparage  their  inheritance,  or 
injure  their  tenure.  He  will  trace  the  mis- 
fortunes of  our  first  Charles  to  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Tudora  ;  and  mark  but  too  natu- 
ral a  connexion  between  the  unprincipled 
domination  and  profuse  magnificence  of 
Louis XiV.,  and  the  melancholy  fate  of  his 
far  better  and  more  amiable  successor.  He 
will  remember  the  solid  answer  of  the  Spar- 
tan king,  who  being  reproached  by  a  super- 
ficial cmserver  with  having  lefi  the  regal 
power  impaired  to  his  posterity,  replied, 
*  No;  for  he  had  left  it  more  secure,  tnere- 
fore  more  pftmanenL '  A  large  and  j  ust  con  - 
ception  of  interest,  therefore,  no  less  than  of 
doty,  will  prompt  a  wise  prince  to  reject  all 
measures  which,  while  they  appear  to  flatter 
the  love  of  dominion,  *  naturally  inherent  in 
the  mind  of  man,  by  holding  fortlv  the  pres- 
ent extension  of  bis  power,  yet  tend  obsti- 
nately to  weaken  its  essential  strength,  to 
make  bia  authority  the  object  of  bis  people's 
jealousy,  rather  than  of  their  afiection  ;  to 
cause  it  to  rest  on  the  uncertain  basis  of  mil- 
itary power,  rather  than  on  the  deep  and  dii- 


In  order  to  enable  him  the  better,  there- 
fore, to  know  the  true  nature  and  limits  of 
his  authority,  he  will  endeavour  to  develope 
the  constitutional  foundations  on  which  it 
rests.  Sovereigns,  even  female  sovere^s, 
thoogh  they  cannot  have  leisure  to  become 
fully  acquainted  with  the  vast  mass  of  our 
laws,  ought  at  least  to  imbibe  (be  spirit  of 
them.  If  they  be  not  early  taught  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  our  laws  and  constitution, 
they  may  be  liable,  from-  the  flatterers  to 
whom  they  may  be  exposed,  to  hear  of 
nothing^  but  the  power  which  they  may  exert, 
or  the  influence  which  they  may  exercise* 
without  having  their  attention  directed  to 
those  counteracting  principles,  which,  in  a 
limited  monarchy  like  ours,  serve,  in  num- 
berless ways,  to  balance  and  restrain  that 
power. 

It  should  be  worked  inta  a  principle  in  tbe 
mind,  that  it  is  in  consideration  of  the  duties 
which  the  laws  impose  on  a  prince,  that  those 
laws  have  secured  to  liim  either  dignity  or 
prerogative ;  it  beine  a  maxim  of  the  law, 
that  protection  and  allegiance  are  reciprocal. 
With  the  impression  of  the  power,  the  splen- 
dor, and  the  dignity  of  royalty,  the  ideas  of 
t(U8t,  duty,  and  responsibility,  should  be  in- 
separably interwoven  It  should  be  assi- 
duously mcolcated,  that  the  laws  form  the 
very  basis  of  tbe  throne ;  the  root  and  ground- 
work of  tbe  monarch's  political  existence. 
One  peculiar  reason  why  a  prince  ought  to 
know  so  much  of  the  laws  and  constitution, 
as  to  be  able  to  determine  what  is,  and  what 
is  not,  an  infringement  of  them,  is,  tibat.  he 
may  be  quick  sifted  to  the  slightest  approx- 
imation of  ministers  towards  anjr  sucn  en- 
croachments. A  farther  reason  is,  that  by 
studying  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
country,  he  may  become  more  firmlv  at- 
tached to  them,  not  merely  by  national  in* 
stinct,  and  fond  prejudice,  because  they  are 
his  oton,  but  from  judgment,  reason,  know- 
ledge, discrimination,  preference,  habit,  ob- 
ligation,  ^in  a  word,  because  they  are  the 

best 

But  as  this  superficial  sketch  proposes  not 
to  be  an  essay  on  political,  but  moral  in- 
struction, these  remarks  are  only  hazarded, 
in  order  to  intimate  the  peculiar  turn  whiph 
the  royal  education  ought  to  take.  If  a 
sovereign  of  England  be,  in  such  a  variety 
of  respects,  supreme,  it  follows,  not  only  that 
his  education  should  be  liberal,  large,  and 
general,  but  that  it  should,  moreover,  be  di- 
rected to  a  knowledge  of  those  departments 
in  which  he  will  be  called  to  oreside. 

As  supreme  magistrate  ana  the  source  of 
all  judicial  power,  he  should  be  adequately 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  nations,  but  particularly  with  tbe  law 
of  England.  As  poMBsessing  the  power  of  de- 
olariuff  war,  ana  contracting  alliances,  he 
should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  those 
authors  who,  withthe  soundest  judgment,  the 
deepest  moral  views,  and  the  most  correct 

{trecision,  treat  of  the  great  principles  of  po- 
itioal  justice ;  who  best  unfold  the  rights  of 
human  nature,  and  the  mischiefs  of  unjust, 
ambition.    He  should  bo  competently  ac- 


Id 
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cnt  ^remmeols  of  Europe,  with  wbicb  that 
of  Great  Britaio  may  have  any  political  rela- 
tion ;  and  he  siioald  be  led  to  exercise,  that 
intuitive  discernment  of  character  and  tal- 
ents, which  will  enable  him  to  decide  on  the 
choice  of  ambassadors,  and  other  foreign 
ministers,  whom  it  is  his  prerogative  to  ap- 
point. , 

As  he  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  from  which 
proceed  titles,  distictions,  and  offices,  he 
should  be  early  accustomed  to  combine  a  due 
attention  to  character,  with  the  examination 
of  claims,  and  the  appreciation  of  services; 
in  order  that  the  honours  of  the  subject  may 
reflect  no  dishonour  on  thep'ince.  Those 
whose  disting^uished  lot  it  is  to  bestow  subor- 
dinate offices  and  inferior  dignities,  should 
evince,  by  the  judgment  with  which  tliey 
confer  them,  how  (t  they  themselves  are  to 
discharge  the  highest. 

Is  he  supreme  head  of  the  church  f  Hence 
arises  a  strong  obligation  to  be  acquainted 
with  ecclesiastical  history  in  general,  as  well 
as  with  the  history  of  the  church  of  England 
in  particular.  He  should  learn,  not  merely 
from  habit  and  prescription,  but  from  an  at- 
tentive comparison  of  our  national  church 
with  other  ecclesiastical  institutions,  to  dis- 
cern both  the  distinguishing  characters  and 
appropriate  advantages  of  our  church  estab- 
lishment He  ought  to  inquire  in  what  man- 
ner its  interests  are  interwoven  with  those  of 
the  state,  so  far  as  to  be  inseparable  from 
them.  He  should  learn,  that  from  the  su- 
preme power,  with  which  the  laws  invest  him 
over  the  church,  arises  a  most  awful  respon- 
sibility, especially  in  the  grand  prerogative 
of  bestowing  the  higher  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointmeuts, — a  trust  which  involves  conse- 
quences far  too  extensive  for  humao  minds 
to  calculate ;  and  which  -a  sovereign,  even 
amid  all  the  dazzling  splendor  of  royalty, 
while  he  preserves  tenderness  of  conscience, 
and  quickness  of  sens'bilitv,  will  not  reflect 
on  without  trepidation.  While  history  offers 
numberless  instances  of  the  abuse  of  this 
power,  it  records  numberless  striking  exam- 
ples of  its  proper  application.  It  even  pre- 
sents some,  in  which  good  sense  has  operated 
usefully  in  the  absence  of  all  principle. — 
When  a  profligate  ecclesiastic  applied  for 
preferment  to  the  profligate  duke  of  Orleans, 
while  regent  of  France,  urging  as  a  motive, 
thaths  should  be  dishonourad  if  the  duke 
did  not  make  him  a  bisbop-^^  And  T,'  repli- 
ed the  regent,  *  shall  be  dishonoured  if  i  do.' 


CHAP.  V. 

On  the  importance  of  $tudying  Ancient  Hit- 

tory. 

Those  pious  persons  do  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand the  true  interests  of  Christianity, 
who  forbid  the  study  of  pagan  literature. 
That  it  is  of  little  value,  comparatively  with 
Christian  learning,  does  not  prove  it  to  be 
altogether  without  its  usefulness.  In  the 
present  period  of  critical  investigation,  hea- 
then learning^eems  to  be  justly  appreciated, 


in  the  scale  of  letters ;  the  wisd6tn  minA  p*8ty 
of  some  of  our  most  eminent  contemporttriidtf 
having  successfully  applied  it  to  its  nobleftC 
office,  by  rendering  it  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  Revelation,  in  multiplying  tiMl 
evidences,  and  illi wtrating  the  proofs.  Thod 
the  Christian  emperor,  when  he  destroyed 
the  heathen  temples,  consecrated  the  gcddea 
vessels,  to  adorn  the  Christian  cho relies. 

In  this  enlightened  period,  Religion,  our 
reli^on  at  leasts  does  not,  as  in  her  days  of 
darkness,  feel  it  necessary  to  degrade  hutnntt 
learniog,  in  order  to  withdraw  herscdf  froin 
scrutiny.  The  time  is  past,  when  it  wai 
produced  as  a  serious  charge  against  ssint 
Jerome,  that  he  had  read  Homer ;  wheb  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  penitently  confessed^ 
among  his  other  sins,  that  the  exquisite  muse 
of  Virgil  had  made  him  weep  for  the  woes 
of  Dido ;  and  when  the  worin  of  T«(titira 
were  condemned  to  the  flames,  from  the jpa* 
pal  chair,  because  tbe  author  was  not  a  Ro* 
man  catholic.  It  is  also  curious  to  obaenro 
a  papist  persecuting  the  memory  of  a  pagan 
on  the  ground  of  his  tuper$Hlion  !  Pdpe  Gte* 
gorjr  the  ^reoX,  expelled  Livy  from  eveiy 
Christian  library  on  this  account ! 

The  most  acute  enemy  of  Christianity,  tbe 
emperor  Julian,  who  had  himself  been  bred 
a  C^hristian  and  a  scholar,  welt  understood 
what  was  most  likely  to  hurt  its  cauae.  Hn 
knew  the  use  which  the  Christians  were  ma- 
king of  ancient  authors,  and  of  rhetoric,  in 
order  to  refute  error,  and  establish  truth.— » 
'  They  fight  us,'  said  be,  '  by  the  know- 
ledge of  our  own  authors  ;  shall  we  snfl^ 
ourselves  to  be  stabbed  vrith  onr  own 
swords  V  He  actually  made  a  law  to  in- 
terdiot  their  reading  Homer  and  Demost- 
henes;  prohibited  to  their  schools  the 
study  of /antiquity,  and  oi^ered  that  ttiey 
should  c^fine  themselves,  to  the  explana- 
tion of  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  the  churches 
of  the  Qalileans. 

It  can  never  be  too  soon,  for  the  roytl  pu- 
pih  to  begin  to  collect  matefial^-  for  reflee- 
tion,  and  for  action.  HM[|f^|^Pb  character 
will  much  depend  on  4mf  dfv^  of  reading, 
the  tnri^  temper,  '  rthl^it  of  tibonghtnMr 
acquiw,  and  the  /  andard  Hif  morale  iM>w 
fixedv-  The  ao^uisition  of  present  Hastes 
wi|l  form  the  elements  of  her  subsequent 
character.  Her  present  acquirements,  it  is 
true,  will  need  to  be  matured  bv  her  after- 
experienc^  ;  but  experience  will  operate  to 
comparatively  little  purpose,  where  only  a 
slender  stocic  has  been  laid  in  for  it  to  Work 
upon :  and  where  these  materials  for  forming 
the  character  have  not  been  previonsly  pre- 
pared. Things  must  be  known  before  they 
are  done  The  part  should  be  studied  be- 
fore it  is  acted,  it  we  expect  to  have  it  acted 
well. 

Where  much  is  to  be  learned,  time  must 
be  economised  ;  and  in  the  judicious  aelec* 
tion  of  pagan  literature,  the  discemraent  of 
the  preceptor  will  be  particularly  exercised* 
All  those  writers,  however  justly  celebrated, 
who  have  emploved  much  leaminff,  in  elab- 
orating points  wbicb  add  little  to  tne  pneti- 
cal  wisdom  or  virtue  of  mankind ;  all  sucK 
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««t^r  oonaf»  tbau  u^efbl,  or  lofaci- 
NMA.tlna  iofttructiFe,  atioiild  be  passed  over ; 
Bor  need .  she  bestow  mucb  atteution  on 
points,  wbicb,  thoogh  they  may  have  been 
aoearateiy  discussed,  are  oot  seriously  im- 
portant. Dry  critical  knowledge,  though 
It  may  be  correctly  just;  and  mere  chroui- 
cies  of  events,  though  they  may  be  strictl? 
ftnie,  teach  uot  the  things  she  wants.  Sucii 
a«thoiB  as  Sallust,  who,  io  speaking  of  tur- 
^oleal  iuooTators,  remarks,  that  they  tkouglU 
ike-  wery  diaturbance  of  ihinga  estahlisfied  a 
mifici^  bribe  io  set  them  at  work :  those 
wlw,  like  this  eiLqoisite  historian,  unfold  the 
JnlawnaJ  principles  of  action,  and  dissect  tlie 
kearts  and  minds  of  their  personages,  who 
4eire]op  complicated  circumstances,  furnish 
a  doe  U>  trace  the  labyrinth  of  causes  and 
nSeets,  ai^  assirn  to  every  incident  its  pro- 
par  motive,  will  be  eminently  usefuL  But, 
if  ahe  be  taught  to  discern  the  merits  of  wri- 
ters, it  is  that  she  may  become  not  a  critic 
in  books,  but  in  human  nature. 
.  HMtoryis  the  glass  by  which  ti)e  royal 
miw  should  be  dressed*  If  it  be  delightful 
ibra  private  individual,  to  enter  with  tlie  hiu- 
tormn  into  every  scene  which  he  describes, 
and  into  every  event  which  he  relates ;  to  be 
intnodoced  into  the.  interior  of  the  Roman 
senate,  or  the  Ath«iian  areopagus ;  to  fol- 
knr  Pompey  to  Pharsalia,  Miltiades  to  Mara- 
tiion^  or  Marlborough  to  Blenheim;  how 
much  more  interesting  will  this  be  to  a 
aovereigti  ?  To  him  for  whom  senates  de- 
bale,  for  whom  armies  eng^age,  and  who  ia 
bimaelf  to  be  a  prime  actor  in  the  drama  !  Of 
bow  much  more  importance  is  it  to  Mm,  to 
possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  suc- 
cenive  governments  of  that  world,  in  a  prin- 
cisal  government  of  which  he  is  one  day  to 
lake  tne  lead .  To  possess  himself  of  the  ex- 
penenoeof  ancient  states,  of  the  wisdom  of 
every  antecedent  ^ge  !  To  learn  modera- 
tion from  the  ambition  of  one,  caution  from 
the  rashness  of  another,  and  prudence  per- 
haps from  the  indiscretion  of  both !  To  ap- 
ply foregone  exampYes  to  his  own  use ;  adopt- 
iJMf  what  is  excellent,  sbuning  what  is  erro- 
HaoB,  and  omitting  what  is  irrelevant ! 
heading   and  observation    are    the  ti«o 

grand  sources  of  improvement ;  but  they 
e  not  equally  open  to  alL  From  the  latter, 
the  sex  and  habits  of  a  royal  female,  in  a 
prood  measure,  exclude  her.  She  must  then, 
in  a  greater  degree,  depend  on  the  information 
which  boolm  uford,  opened  and  illustrated 
bv  her  preceptor.  Though  her  personal 
ooeervation  must  be  limited,  her  advantages 
irom  historical  sources  may  be  large  and  va- 
rioos. 

If  history  for  a  time,  especially  during  the 
ragn  of  tlie  prince  whose  actions  are  re- 
corded, sometimes  misrepresent  characters, 
the  dead,  even  the  royal  dead,  are  seldom 
Ottered ;  unless,  which  indeed  too  frequent- 
ly happens,  the  writer  is  deficient  in  that 
puk  conception  of  moral  excdlence,  which 
teaches  to  distinguish  what  is  splendid  from 
vrhat  is  solid.  But,  sooner  or  later,  history 
does  justice.  She  snatches  from  oblivion,  or 
jvpmach,  the  fame  of  those  virtuoas  men. 
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whom  corrupt  princes,  not  contented  with 
liaving  sacrinced  them  to  their  uojust  jeal- 
ousy, would  rob  also  of  tlieir  fair  renown. 
When  Arulenus  Rusticus  was  condemned 
by  Domitian,  for  having  written  with  its  de« 
served  eulogium,  the  life  of  that  excellent 
citizen,  Tbrafea  Po^tus  ;  when  Seoecio  was 
put  to  death  by  the  same  emperor,  for  having^ 
rendered  the  Uke  noble  justice  to  Helvidius 
Priscus— when  the  historians  themselves, 
like  the  patriots  whom  they  celebrated,  were 
sentenced  to  death,  their*  books  also  being 
condemned  to  the  flames ;  when  Fannia, 
the  incomparable  wife  of  Helvidisu,  was 
banished,  having  the  courage  to  carry  into 
exile  that  book  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
it ;  a  book  of  which  her  cooju^l  piety  had 
furnished  the  materials. — '  In  the  £re  which 
consumed  these  books,'  says  the  author  of 
the  life  of  Agricola,  *■  the  tyrants  imaging 
that  they  bsd  stifled  the  verv  utterance  of 
the  Roman  people,  abolished  the  lawful  pow- 
er of  the  senate,  and  forced  mankind  to 
doubt  of  the  very  evidence  of  their  senses. 
Having  expelled  philosophy,  and  exiled 
science,  they  flattered  themselves  that  noth- 
ing, which  bore  the  stamp  of  virtue,  would 
exist.'* — But  History  has  vindicated  the  no- 
ble sufferers.  Pcetus  and  Helvidius  will 
ever  be  ranked  among  the  most  honourable 
patriots ;  while  tlie  emperor,  who,  in  destroy- 
mg  their  lives  could  not  injure  their  reputa- 
tion, is  consigned  to  eterntd  infamy. 

The  examples  which  history  records,  fur- 
nish faithful  admonitions  to  succeeding  prin- 
ces, respecting  the  means  by  which  empires 
are  erected  and  overturned.  They  show  by 
what  arts  of  wisdom,  or  by  neglect  of  those 
arts,  little  states  become  great,  or  great 
states  fall  into  ruin  ;  with  what  eouity  or  in- 
justice wars  have  been  undertaken  ;  with 
what  ability  or  incapacity  they  have  been 
conducted;  with  what  sagacity  or  short- 
sightedness treaties  have  been  formed.  How 
natiooal  faith  has  been  maintained,  or  for- 
feited. How  confederacies  have  been  made, 
or  violated.  History,  which  is  the  amusement 
of  other  men,  is  the  school  of  princes.  They 
are  not  to  read  it  merely  as  the  rational  oc- 
cupation of  a  vacant  hour,  but  to  consult  it, 
as  a  storehouse  of  materials  for  the  art  of 
government. 

There  is  a  splendor  in  heroic  actions, 
which  fires  the  imagination,  and  forcibly  lays 
hold  on  the  passions.  Hence,  the  poets 
were  the  first,  and,  in  the  rude  ages  of  anti- 
quity, the  only  historians.  They  seized  on 
whatever  was  dazzling,  in  character,  or  shi- 
ning in  action ;  exaggerated  heroic  quali- 
ties, immortalized  patriotism,  and  deified 
courage.  But,  instead  of  making  their  he- 
roes patterns  to  men,  they  lessened  the  niiU 
ity  of  their  example,  by  elevating  them  into 
g^s. 

Hence  however  arose  the  first  idea  of  his- 
tory; ofsnatching  the  deeds  of  illustrious 
men  from  the  delusions  of  fable ;  of  bring- 
ing down  extravagant  powers,  and  preter- 
natural faculties,  within  the  limits  of  human 

*  Beginning  o^  Torit'is's  life  of  Aijrioola.  .. 
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nature  and  possibility ;  and  redacingf  o?er- 
charged  characters  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
real  life  ;  gliding  proportion,  order  and  ar- 
ran^tnent  to  the  irtdest  scheme  of  action, 
and  to  the  most  extended  duration  of  time. 


CHAP.  VI. 
Lawt — Egypt— Pertia. 

TJuT  however  the  fictions  of  poetry  might 
have  g-iven  being  to  history  ;  it  was  sage  po 
liticol  institutions,  good  governments,  and 
wise  Inws,  which  formed  both  its  solid  basis, 
and  its  valuable  superstructure.  And  it  is 
from  the  labours  of  ancient  legislators,  the 
establishment  of  states,  the  Foundation  of 
governments,  and  the  progress  of  civil  soci- 
al y,  that  we  are  to  look  for  more  real  great- 
ness, and  more  useful  instruction,  than  from 
all  the  extravagant  exploits  recorded  in  the 
fabulous  ages  of  antiquity. 

80  deep  is  the  reverential  awe  which  man- 
kirul  have  uniformly  blended  with  the  idea 
of  laws,  that  almost  ail  civilized  nations 
have  affected  to  wrap  up  the  origin  of  them 
in  the  obscurity  of  a  devout  mystery,  and  to 
intimate  that  they  sprang  from  a  divine 
source.  This  has  arisen  partly  from  a  love 
of  the  marvellous,  inherent  in  the  human 
mind ;  partly  from  the  vanity  of  a  national 
fondness  in  each  country,  for  losing  their 
original  in  the  trackless  paths  of  impenetra- 
ble antiquity.  Of  the  former  of  those  tastes, 
a  legislator,  like  Numa,  who  had  deep  views 
and  who  knew  how  much  the  people  reve- 
rence whatever  is  mysterious,  would  natural- 
ly avail  himself.  And  his  supposed  divine 
communication  was  founded  in  his  consum- 
mate knowledge  of  the  human  mind  ;  a 
knowledge  which  a  wise  prince  will  always 
turn  to  rood  acconnt. 

But,  nowever  the  mysteriousness  of  the 
origin  of  laws  may  excite  the  reverence  of 
the  vulgar,  it  is  the  wise  oiily  who  will  duly 
venerate  their  sanctity,  as  they  alode  can  ap- 
preciate their  value.    Laws  are  providen- 
tially designed,  not  only  to  be  the  best  sub- 
sidiary aid  of  Religion,  where  she  is  opera- 
tive, out  to  be  in  some  sort  her  substitute,  in 
those  instances  where  her  own  direct  opera 
lions  might  be  ineffectual.    For,  even  where 
the  immediate  law  of  God  is  little  regarded, 
the  civil  code  may  be  externally  efficient, 
from  its  sanctions  being  more  visible,  palpa- 
ble, tangible.    And  human  laws  are  direct- 
ly fitted  to  restrain  the  outward  acts  of  those, 
whose  hearts  are  not  influenced  by  the  di- 
vine injunctions.     Laws,  therefore,  are  the 
surest  fences  of  the  best  blessings  of  chrili- 
zed  life.    Tliey  bind  society  together,  while 
they  strengthen  the  separate  interests    of 
those  whom  they  reciprocally  unite.     They 
tie  the  hands  of  depredation  in  the  poor,  and 
of  oppression  in  the  rich :  protect  the  weak 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  powerful, 
and  draw  their  sacred  sbelter  ronnd  all  that 
is  dear  in  domestic,  or  valuable  in  social  life. 
They  are  the  truest  guardians  of  the  disunity 
of  the  throne,  and  the  only  rampart  oT  the 
liberty  of  the  people. 


On  the  law  of  nttnre,  and  t1i6  Isw  of  kt- 
elation  (where  revelation  is  known)  att  btt- 
man  laws  ought  to.  depend.  That  a  mle  of 
civii  conduct  should  be  prescribed  to  man, 
by  the  state  in  which  he  hves,  is  made  neces- 
sary by  nature,  as  well  as  sanctioned  by  rev- 
elation. Were  man  an  insfuiated  being,  ttie 
law  of  nature,  and  of  revelation,  would  suf- 
fice for  him ;  but,  for  agg^regate  man,  some- 
thing more  than  even  municipal  lawa  lie- 
comes  reqoisite.  Divided  as  human  beings 
are,  into  separate  states,  uid  societies,  con- 
nected among  themselves,  but  disconneeted 
with  other  states,  each  requires  with  relation 
to  the  other,  certain  genera]  rules,  e«dled  the 
law  of  nations,  as  much  as  each  state  neede 
respecting  itself,  those  distinct  codes,  which 
are  suited  to  their  own  particular  extgpncie»» 
On  the  whole,  then,  as  the  natural  sense  nf 
weakness  and  fear  impels  man  to  seek  th^ 
protection,  and  the  blessing  of  laws^  m  from 
the  experience  of  that  protection,  and  tbe 
sense  of  that  blessing,  his  reason  derives  tbe 
most  powerful  ar^ment  to  desire  tbeiywr- 
petuation ;  and  his  providential  destti^  be- 
comes his  choice. 

If,  therefore,  we  wonid  truly  estimate  tlie 
value  of  laws,  let  us  figure  to  ourselves  the 
misery  of  that  state  of  nature  in  which  there 
should  be  no  law,  but  that  of  the  strangest ; 
no  judge  to  determine  right,  or  to  punish 
wrong ;  to  redress  suffering,  or  to  repel  in- 
jury ;  to  protect  the  weak,  or  to  control  the 
powerful. 

If,  under  the  prevalence  of  a  falsa,  and 
even  absurd  religion,  several  ancient  states, 
that  of  Rgypt  in  particufar,  subsisted  in  bo 
much  splendor*  for  ao  long  a  period,  and  af- 
terwards sunk  into  such  abject  depression, 
the  causes  of  both  are  obvious.  The  i.aw# 
of  ancient  Egypt  were  proverMal  for  their 
wisdom.  It  has  not  escaped  several  ebris- 
tian  historians  that  it  was  the  human  praise 
of  him  who  was  ordained  to  be  the  le«isla- 
tor  of  God's  own  people,  that  he  wu  mlled 
in  all  the  leammg  of  the  Egyptianw.  And 
it  was  meant  to  confer  an  high  eulogium  on 
the  wisest  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  that  bia  wis- 
dom eclipsed  that  of  Egypt. 

.The  laws  of  this  state  so  strongly  enforced 
mercy,  that  they  punished  with  death  those 
who  refused  to  save  the  life  of  a  feltow-erea- 
ture  if  attacked,  when  if  was  in  their  power. 
The  justice  of  the  Egyptian  laws  was  so  in- 
flexible, that  the  kings  obliged  the  judges  to 
swear  that  they  would  never  deftert  from  the 
principles  of  rectitude,  though  even  in  obe- 


*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  sploador  nUadrs 
to  the  prosperity  ajrising  from  wise  political  insti* 
tutiuns  merely ;  for  the  private  monk  of  Egypt 
must  have  borne  some  proportion  to  her  corrupt 
idolatry,  which  afterwards  became  of  the  most  do- 
grading  arid  preposterous  kind-  Her  wisdom,  we 
must  therefbre  infer,  was  chie^  j^oUticai  wisdom. 
Her  morality  seems  to  have  been,  in  a  good  meas- 
are,  cultivated  with  a  view  to  agsrandise  the  state, 
and  ia  violalioii  of  many  natarat  feeling*,  m  was 
the  casein  Sparta.  £gvpt  was  a  well  coaapacted 
political  society,  and  ner  virtae  appeans  to  have 
been  the  effect  of  political  discipline.  In  enumer- 
ating her  merits,  our  object  is  to  prove  the  ^roai 
ftnporlancc  of  laws. 
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«Imoo8  la  the  rc^jral  command.  Their  respect 
fiwr  iodmdaal  TirUie,  aod  for  that  reputation 
ivhaoh  foUoira  ity  waa  so  high,  that  a  kind  of 
neural  ioqaiiitioa  was  appointed,  on  the 
death  of  every  mtiaen,  to  inquire  what  sort 
of  life  he  had  UFed,  that  bis  memoiy  might 
be  aoGordioglj  had  in  hoooor  or  detestation. 
Prom  the  veiraict  of  this  solemn  tribunal, 
ewB  their  kings  tbemselres  were  not  ex- 
empted. 

The  whole  aim  and  end  of  education 
among  them  was  to  inspire  a  reneration  for 
ctovxANMKHT  and  jULioioN.  They  bad  a 
hmr  which  assigned  some  empk>jrment  to 
evwy  iadi?idnal  of  the  state.  Aod  tbough 
the  genius  of  oar  free  constitution  would 
joBtljr  nprohate  what  indeed  its  temperate 
aad  jodicioaa  restraints  render  unnecessary 
emoeg  OB,  that  clause  which  directed  that 
Ibe  enplovment  should  be  perpetnated  in 
tiM  same  mmiljr,  yet,  perhaps,  the  severe 
monliit,  with  tne  example  of  the  well-order- 
ed goremment  of  Erypt  before  his  eyes, 
mipt  feasonahly  doobl  whether  a  law,  the 
efflki  of  which  was  to  keep  men  in  their 
jdaees,  though  it  might  now  and  then  check 
tteeareer  or  a  lofty  genius,  was  not  a  much 
leas  injary  to  society  than  the  free  scope 
whscb  was  afforded  to  the  turbulent  ambition 
of  erefj  aspiring  spirit  in  the  Greek  democ-^ 
raeiee.  Bossuet,  wtio  has,  perhaps,  penetra- 
ted aKwe  deeply  into  these  subjects  than  al- 
flMtl  any  modem,  has  propounded  Egypt  to 
be  the  fountain  of  all  political  wisdom. 

What  afteswards  plunared  the  Egyptians 
ieto  eakmity,  and  brou^  final  dissolution 
on  their  goremment?  It  was  a  departure 
finom  its  eonstitutienal  principles ;  it  was  the 
neglect  and  contempt  of  those  venerable 
laws  which  lor  Mjrlssii  eenturie*  bad  coosti- 
tnted  their  glory  aod  their  happiness.  They 
exchanged  the  love  of  their  wise  domestic 
institntioes  for  the  ambition  of  subduing  dis- 
tant countries.  One  of  their  most  heroic 
sovereigns  (as  is  not  unusual)  was  the  instru- 
ment ^  their  mialbrtunes.  Sesostris  was 
permitted  by  Divine  Providence  lo  diminish 
the  true  glory  of  Egypt,  by  a  restless  ambi- 
tion to  extend  her  territory.  This  splendid 
prince  abandoned  the  real  grandeur  of  gov- 
erning wisely  at  home  for  the  false  glory  of 
foreign  conquests,  which  detained  him  nine 
years  in  distant  climates.  At  a  remote  peri- 
od, the  people,  weary  of  the  blessings  they 
bad  so  long  enjoyed  under  a  single  monarch, 
weakened  the  royal  power,  by  dividing  it 
among  multiplied  sovereigns. 

What  exalted  the  ancient  Persians  to  such 
lasting  &me?  The  eauityand  strict  execu- 
tion oi  their  laws.  It  was  their  sovereign 
disdain  of  fsdsehood  in  their  public  transac- 
tions. TYieir  considering  fraud  as  the  roost 
de^prading  of  vices,  and  thus  transfusing  the 
spirit  of  their  laws  into  their  conduct  It 
was  that  love  of  Justice  (modern  statesmen 
would  do  well  to  imitate  the  example)  which 
made  them  MAfs  themselves  to  commend 
the  viftnes  of  Uieir  enemies.  It  was  each  an 
eKtraowKnaiy  respect  lor  education,  that  no 
sorrow  was  ever  expresaed  ibr  young  persons 


I  who  died  uninstructed.  It  vras  by  pavinor 
such  an  attentioa  to  the  children  oi'  the  sove- 
reign, that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  they  wci  n 
plaiced  under  the  care  of  four  statesmen  who 
excelled  in  different  talents.  By  one  they 
were  instructed  in  the  principjes  of  justice ; 
by  another  they  were  taught  to  subdue  sen- 
suality ;  by  a  third  they  were  initiated  in  the 
art  of  ffovemment ;  and  by  a  fourth  in  the 
duties  of  religion.  Plato  has  given  a  beau- 
tiful sketch  of  this  accomplished  and  sublime 
education. 

It  will  be  found  that  nearly  the  same  cau- 
ses which  forwarded  the  ruin  of  Egypt,  con- 
tributed to  destroy  Persia;  a  dereliction  of 
those  fundamental  principles  of  legislatio^i 
and  morals  to  which  it  had  been  indebted  for 
its  long  prosperity  and  grandeur 

But  be  it  remembered,  that  the  best  hu- 
man laws  will  not  be  exempt  from  the  im- 
perfection inseparably  bound  up  with  all  hu- 
man things.  Let  us  beware,  however,  of 
those  innovators  who,  instead  of  carefully 
improving  and  vigorously  executing  those 
laws  which  are  already  established,  adopt  no 
remedies  short  of  destruction  ;  tolerate  no 
improvement  short  of  creation ;  who  arc 
carried  away  by  a  wild  scheme  of  visionary 
perfection,  which,  if  it  could  any  where  he 
found  to  exist,  would  not  be  likelv  to  he 
found  in  the  projects  of  men  who  disdain  to 
avail  themselves  of  ancient  experience  and 
prop^ressive  wisdom.  Thucjdides  was  a  pol- 
itician of  another  cast ;  (or  he  declared, 
that  even  indifferent  laws,  vigilantly  execu- 
ted, were  superior  to  the  best  that  were  not 
properly  obeyed.  Those  modern  reformists, 
who  affect  to  be  in  raptures  with  the  Greek 
republics,  would  do  well  to  imitate  the  delib- 
eration, the  slowness,  the  doubt  with  which 
the  founder  of  the  Athenian  legislation  in- 
troduced his  laws.  Instead  of  those  sudden 
and  instantaneous  constitutions  we  have  wit- 
nessed, which,  disdaining  the  slow  growth  of 
moral  births,  have  started  at  once,  full 
grown,  from  the  brain  of  the  projector,  aud 
were  as  suddenly  superseded  as  rapidly  pro- 
duced ;  Solon  would  not  suffer  a  single  law 
lo  be  determined  on  and  accepted  till  the 
first  charm  of  novelty  was  past,  and  the  first 
heat  of  enthusiasm  had  cooled.  What 
would  the  same  capricious  theorists  say  to 
that  reverence  with  which  the  Egyptians, 
above  cited,  regarded  antiquity,  example, 
custom,  law,  prescription  ?  This  sage  peo- 
ple considered  every  political  novelty  with  a 
jealousy  equal  to  the  admiration  with  which 
it  is  regarded  by  the  new  school.  Trial, 
proof,  experience,  was  the  slow  criterion 
by  which  they  ventured  to  decide  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  any  institution.  While,  to  the 
licentious  innovator,  antiquity  is  ignorance, 
custom  is  tyranny,  order  is  intolerance,  laws 
are  chains.  But  the  end  has  corre^^ponded 
with  the  hefrinning.  Their  *  baseless  fab- 
rics' have  fallen  to  pieces  before  they  were 
well  reared  ;  and  have  exposed  their  superfi- 
cial, but  self-sufficient  builders  to  the  just 
derision  of  mankind. 
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CHAP.  VIL 
Greece, 

WiTEir  we  contemplate  Greece,  and  espe- 
cially when  we  tix  our  eyes  on  Athens,  our 
admiration  is  strong-l^,  1  had  almost  said,  is 
irresistibly  excited,  in  reflectingr,  that  suoh 
a  diminutive  spot  concentrated  within  itself 
whatever  is  jp^reat  and  eminent  in  sdmost  ev* 
cry  point  of  view  ;  whatever  confers  dis- 
tinction on  the  human  intellect ;  whatever  is 
calculated  to  inspire  wonder,  or  communi- 
cate delight.  Aihens  was  the  pure  well- 
head of  poetry  : 

Hither,  as  to  their  foantain,  other  stars 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light. 

It  was  the  theatre  of  arms,  the  cradle  of  the 
arts,  the  school  of  philosophy,  and  the  par- 
ent of  eloquence. 

To  be  regards!  as  the  masters  in  learn- 
in?,  the  oracle  of-  taste,  and  the  standard  of 
pCHiteness,  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  is  a 
splendid  distinction.  But  it  is  a  pestilent 
mischief,  when  the  very  renown  attending 
such  brilliant  advantages  becomes  the  vehi- 
cle for  carrying  into  other  countries  the  de- 
praved manners  by  which  these  pre-eminent 
advantages  are  accompanied.  Tnis  was  con- 
fessedly the  case  of  Greece  with  respect  to 
Rome.  Rome  had  conquered  Greece  by  her 
arms ;  but  whenever  a  subjugated  country 
contributes,  by  her  vices,  to  enslave  the 
state  which  conquered  her,  she  amply  re- 
venges herself* 

But  the  perils  of  this  contamination  do  not 
terminate  with  their  immediate  consequen- 
ces. The  ill  effects  of  Grecian  manners  did 
not  cease  with  the  corruptions  which  they 
engendered  at  Rome.  There  is  still  serious 
danger,  lest,  while  the  ardent  and  high  spirit- 
ed young  reader  contemplates  Greece  only 
through  the  splendid  medium  of  her  heroes 
and  her  artists,  her  poets  and  her  orators ; 
while  his  imagination  is  fired  with  the  glories 
of  conquest,  and  captivated  with  the  charms 
of  literature,  that  be  may  lose  sight  of  the 
disorders,  the  corruptions,  and  the  crimes,  by 
which  Athens,  the  famous  seat  of  arts  and  of 
letters,  was  dishonoured.  May  he  not  be 
tinctured  fallowing  for  change  of  circum- 
stances) with  something  of  that  spirit  which 
inflamed  Alexander,  when,  as  he  was  passing 
the  Hydaspes,  he  entliusiastically  exclaimed, 
*0  Athenians!  could  you  believe  to  what 
dangers  I  expose  myself,  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ing celebrated  by  you !' 

Many  of  the  Athenian  vices  originated  in 
the  very  nature  of  their  constitution ;  in 
the  very  spirit  of  that  turbulent  democracy 
which  Solon  could  not  restram,  nor  the 
ablest  of  his  successors  control.  The  great 
founder  of  their  legislation  felt  th:)  dangers 
inseparable  from  the  democratic  fonn  of  gov- 
ernment, when  he  declared,  '  that  he  had  not 
given  them  the  best  laws,  but  the  best  which 
they  were  able  to  bear.*  In  the  very  estab- 
lishment of  his  institutions,  he  betrayed  his 
distrust  of  this  species  of  government,  by 
those  guards  and  ramparts  which  he  was  so 
assiduous  in  providing  and  multiplying. 
Knowing  himself  to  be  incapable  of  setting 


aside  the  popular  power,  his  attention  wsm 
directed  to  devest  it,  as  mnch  as  possible,  of 
its  mischiefs,  by  the  entrenchments  that  be 
strove  to  cast  about  it.  His  sagacious  mind 
anticipated  the  ill  effects  of  that  reptibHcao 
restlessness,  that  at  length  completely  over* 
turned  the  state  which  it  had  so  often  me- 
naced, and  so  constantly  distracted. 

This  unsettled  government,  which  left  the 
country  perpetually  exposed  to  the  tynnny 
of  the  few,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  many« 
was  never  bound  together  by  any  prinoiple 
of  union,  by  any  bond  of  interest,  oommon 
to  the  whole  community,  except^  when  the 
general  danger,  for  a  time,  annihilated  the 
distinction  of  separate  interests.  The  re* 
strain t  of  laws  was  feeble ;  the  laws  them* 
selves  were  often  contradictory;  often  ill 
administered ;  popular  intrigues,  and  tumult- 
uous assemblies,  frequently  obstructing  tbeir 
operation.  The  noblest  services  were  not 
seldom  rewarded  with  imprisonment,  exile, 
or  assassination.  Under  every  change,  con- 
fiscation and  proscription  were  never  jf  a 
stand ;  and  the  only  wav  of  effacing  thelHn- 
pression  of  any  revolutftn  which  had  prodn- 
ced  these  outrages,  was  to  promote  a  nev7 
one,  which  engendered  in  its  torn,  fresh  out- 
rages, and  improved  upon  the  antecedent 
disorders. 

By  this  light  and  capricious  people,  acnte 
in  their  feelings,  carried  away  by  every  sud- 
den gust  of  passion,  as  mutable  in  their  opin- 
ions as  unjust  in  their  decisions,  the  most  il- 
lustnous  patriots  w<?re  first  sacrificed,'  and 
then  honoured  with  statues;  their  heroes 
were  murdered  as  traitors,  and  then  rever- 
enced as  gods.  This  wanton  abuse  of 
authority,  this  rash  injustice,  and  fruitles  re- 
pentance, would  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  lodging  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  vain  and  variable  popnlaoe,  in- 
constant in  their  very  vices,  perpetually  vi- 
brating between  irretrievable  crimes  and  in- 
effectual regrets. 

That  powerful  oratory,  which  is  to  us  so 
just  a  subject  of  admiration,  was,  doubtless, 
no  inconsiderable  cause  of  the  public  disor- 
ders. And  to  that  exquisite  taletit,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  boasts  of  Athens, 
we  may  look  for  one  principal  source  of  her 
disorders : 

Those  ancients,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  the  fierce  Democracy, 
Shook  th*  arsenal,  and  fulminM  over  Greece 
To  Mnccdon  and  Artazerxes*  throne. 

When  we  consider  what  mighty  influence 
this  talent  gave  to  the  popular  leaders,  and 
what  a  powerful  engine  their  demagogues 
po^essed,  to  work  upon  the  passions  of  the 
multitude,  who  composed  their  popular  as- 
semblies ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  cnaracter 
of  those  crowds,  on  whom  this  stirring  elo- 
ouence  was  exercised,  and  remember  that 
their  opinion  decided  on  the  fate  of  the  coun- 
try :  all  this  will  contribute  to  account  lor 
the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  public 
commotions,  and  naturally  explains  why 
that  rhetorical  genius,  which  shed  so  bright 
a  lustre  on  the  country,  was,  from  the  nature 
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ot  tlie  ooDstitatbn,  freqaeatiy  the  iiutra- 
meni  of  conTolsiBg  it 

While  the  hig^her  claas,  io  many  of  the 
Oreek  republics,  seemed  without  scruple  to 
oppress  their  inferiors,  the  populace  of 
AtDeas  coounoDly  exerted  the  same  hostile 
Bpiiit  of  resoitment  ag^st  their  leaders. — 
OompetiticMi,  circamirentioD,  iiiigation«  ere- 
ry  arti&ce  of  private  fraud,  every  stratagem 
of  personal  injustice,  filled  up  tne  short  in- 
terrais  of  foreign  wars  and  public  contests. 
Hofir  atriidngly  is  St  Paulas  definition  of 
that  light  and  frivokms  propensity  of  the 
Athe^ans  which  led  them  to  pass  the  day 
only  *  to  hear  or  tell  some  new  thio^,'  illus- 
trated by  Plutarch's  relation  of  the  illiterate 
Gttisen,  who  roted  Aristides  to  the  punish- 
menl  of  the  Ostracism  I  When  this  great 
nnui  qiiestioDed  Uis  accuser,  whether  Aris- 
tides had  ever  iniured  him  ?  He  replied,  so 
far  Irom  it,  that  he  did  not  even  know  him, 
dttly  he  was  quite  wearied  otU  with  hearing 
him  every  where  called  the  juaL  Besides 
that  spirit  of  envy  which  is  oeculiarly  alive 
in  Amocrames,  to  have  hearu  this  excellent 
penoB  calumniated  would  have  been  a  re- 
fiPBibiBg  novelty,  and  have  enabled  him,  to 
*  teU  a  Dflw  thing.* 

That  passionate  fondness  for  scenic  diver- 
aiooa  which  led  the  Athenians  not  only  to 
apply  part  of  the  public  money  to  the  sup- 
pCM't  of  the  theatres,  and  to  pay  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  populace,  but  also  made  it  a 
capital  crime  to  divert  this  fund  to  any  oth- 
er service,  even  to  the  service  of  the  state, 
80  sacred  was  this  application  of  it  deemed 
was  another  csoncurrent  cause  of  the  profli- 
gacy of  public  manners*  The  abuses  to 
which  this  univenal  invitation  to  luxury  and 
idleness  led ;  the  licentiousness  of  that  pure- 
ly democratic  spirit,  which  made  the  lowest 
cteiro  as  a  right  to  partake  in  the  di- 
of  the  highest ;  the  pernicious  pro- 
of some  of  the  comic  poets ;  the 
unbounded  license  introduced  by  the  mask  ; 
the  vdnptuousness  of  their  music,  whose 
esftraiftrdioary  effects  it  would  be  impossible 
to  believe,  were  tbejr  not  confirmed  by  the 
general  voice  of  antiquity :  all  these  con- 
earring  csircamstances  induced  a  deprava- 
tion of  morals  of  which  les«  enligiitened 
cosBtries  do  not  often  present  an  example. 
The  profane  and  impure  Aristophanes  was 
almost  adored,  while  the  virtue  of  Socrates 

*  Pericles,  not  being  rich  enough  to  supplant  his 
CMnpetitor  by  acts  of  liberality,  procured  this  law 
with  s  vifiw  to  make  his  court  to  the  people.  He 
scrupled  oot,  in  order  to  secure  their  attachment 
to  hu  person  and  government,  by  thus  ^  buying 
them  with  their  own  money/  effectually  to  pro- 
mote their  natural  levity  and  idleness,  and  to  cor- 
rapt  their  morals. — The  rulers  of  a  neighbouring 
DStiott  have  been  too  skilful  adepts  in  the  art  of 
comption,  not  to  admire  and  eagerly  a^pt  an  ex- 
am^e  so  suited  to  their  political  circumstances, 
aadso  congenial  to  their  national  Trivolity.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  unexampled  multitude  of  theatres 
have  been  opened  ;  ana  in  order  to  allay  the  dis- 
contents of  the  lower  class  at  the  expense  of  their 
tune  and  morals,  the  prico  of  these  diversions  has 
been  reduced  so  low  as  almost  to  emulate  the  gra- 
toHoag  admission  of  the  Athenian  populace. 


not  only  procured  him  a  violent  death,  but 
the  poet,  oy  making  tlie  philosopher  con- 
temptible to  the  populace,  paved  the  wav  to 
his  unjust  sentence  by  the  judges.  Nay, 
perhaps  the  delight  which  the  Athenians  took 
in  the  impious  and  offensively  loose  wit  of 
this  dramatic  poet  rendered  them  more  deaf 
to  the  voice  or  that  virtue  which  was  taught 
by  Plato,  and  of  that  liberty  in  which  they 
had  once  gloried,  and  which  Demosthenes 
continued  to  thunder  in  their  ears  Their 
rage  for  sensual  pleasure  rendered  them  a 
fit  object  for  the  projects  of  Philip,  and  a 
ready  prey  to  the  attacks  of  Alexander. 

In  lamenting,  however,  the  corruptions  of 
the  theatre  in  Athens,  justice  compels  us  to 
acknowledge,  that  her  immortal  traffic  poets, 
by  their  chaste  and  manly  compositions,  fur- 
nish a  noble  exception.  In  no  country  has 
decency  and  purity,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of 
Christian  countries,  let  it  be  addcS,  have 
morality,  and  even  piety,  been  so  g^enerally 
prevalent  in  any  theatrical  compositions  as  in 
what 

her  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 


In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudence. 

Tet,  in  paying  a  just  and  warm  tribute  to 
the  moral  excellencies  of  these  sublime  dra- 
matists, is  not  an  answer  provided  to  that 
long  agitated  question,  Whether  the  sta^e 
can  be  indeed  made  a  school  of  morals  ?  No 
question  ha  ever  a  fairer  chance  for  decis- 
ion than  was  here  afforded.  If  it  be  allowed 
that  there  never  was  a  more  profligate  city 
than  Athens  ;  if  it  be  equally  indisputable 
that  never  country  possessed  more  unexcep- 
tionable dramatic  poets  than  Cscbylus,  So- 
phocles and  Euripides ;  if  the  same'city  thus 
at  once  produced  tlie  best  physicians  and  the 
worst  patients,  what  is  the  result  ?  Do  the 
Ithenian  annals  record  that  any  class  or 
condition  of  citizens  were  actually  reformed 
by  constantly  frequenting,  we  had  almost 
said,  by  constantly  living  m  the  theatre  .' 

Plutarch,  wbo  severely  condemns  the 
Athenians,  had  too  just  a  judgment  to  cen- 
sure either  the  excellence  of  the  poets,  or 
the  good  taste  of  the  people  who  admired 
them.  But  he  blames  them  for  that  exces- 
sive passion  for  diveraions,  ^  which,*  says  he, 
'  bv  setting  up  a  new  object  of  attachment 
ha^  nearly  exttoguislied  public  virtue,  and 
made  them  more  anxious  about  the  fate  of  a 
play  than  about  the  fate  of  their  country.'^ 

Such  were  the  manners  which  historians, 
orators,  and  poets  have  consigned  to  immor- 
tal fame  !  Such  were  the  people  for  whom 
our  highly  educated  youth  are  taught  to  feel 
an  enthusiastic  admiration !  Such  are  the 
forms  of  government  which  have  excited 
the  envy,  and  partly  furnished  the  model  to 
the  bloody  innovators  and  frantic  politicians 
of  our  age !  Madly  to  glory  in  the  dream  of 
liberty,  and  to  be  iii  fact  the  victim  of  chang- 
ing tyrants,  but  unchanging  tyranny.  This 
was  the  coveted  lot  of  ancient  Athens  ! — 
This  is  the  object  of  reverence,  eulogy,  and 

*  See  Wortley  Montagu,  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of 
ancient  R^ublics^ 
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imitation  to  a  lar^e  portioo  of  modem  Ea- 
rope ! 

In  reflecting  on  the  splendid  works  of  gen- 
ius and  of  art  in  Athens,  as  opposed  to  the 
vices  of  her  government,  and  the  licentious- 
ness of  her  monds, — will  it  be  -thought  an 
adequate  compensation  for  the  corruptions 
of  both,  if  we  grant,  as  we  are  disposed  to 
do,  in  its  fullest  extent,  that  unparalleled 
combination  of  talents,  which  deligtUed  and 
informed  the  rest  of  the  iVorld  ?  If  we  allow 
that  this  elegance  of  taste  spread  so  wide, 
and  descended  so  low,  that  every  individual 
of  an  Athenian  mob  might,  as  has  been  tri- 
umphantly asserted,*  be  a  just  critic  of  dra- 
matic composition  ?  That  the  ear  of  the 
populace  was  so  nicely  tuned  and  so  refined 
a  judge  of  the  delicacies  of  pronunciation, 
that  an  Attic  herb-woman  could  detect  the 
provincial  accent  of  a  learned  philosopher  f 
Is  it  even  a  sufficient  compensation,  exqui- 
site as  we  allow  the  gratification  to  have 
been,  that  the  spectator  might  rang;e  among 
the  statues  of  Lysippus,  or  the  pictures  of 
Apelles,  or  the  critic  enjoy  the  still  more  in- 
tellectual luxury  of  listenmg  to  an  oration  of 
Demosthenes,  of  a  scene  of  Euripides, — 
while  the  rulers  of  so  accomplished  a  people 
were  in  general  dissolute,  tyranaicai,  op- 
pressive, and  unjust ;  and  the  people  them- 
selves universally  sunk  into  the  most  degra- 
ded state  of  manners ;  immersed  in  the  last 
excess  of  effeminacy  ;  debased  by  the  most 
excessive  sensuality,  fraud,  idleness,  avarice, 
gaming,  and  debauchery  ? 

If  here  and  there  the  eye  is  relieved,  and 
tlie  feelings  are  refreshed,  with  the  casual 
appearance  of  a  Miltiades,  a  Cimon,  an  Aris- 
lides.  a  Socrates,  a  Phocioo,  or  a  Xenophon  ; 
yet  these  thinly  scattered  stars  serve  les*^  to 
retrieve  the  Athenian  character,  by  their 
solitary  lustre,  or  even  b\  their  confluent  ra- 
diance, than  to  overwhelm  it  with  disgrace, 
by  the  atrocious  injustice  with  which  these 
bright  luminaries  were  treated  by  their 
country.  Tlie  eulogium  of  tlie  citizen  is  the 
satire  of  the  state. 

While  we  observe  that  Greece  first  be- 
came powerful,  rich,  and  great,  through  the 
erfergy  of  her  people,  and  the  vigour  of  her 
character,  and  that  this  very  greatness, 
power,  and  riches,  have  a  natural  bias  to- 
wards corruption ;  that  while  they  happilv 
tend  to  produce  and  nourish  those  arts,  which 
in  their  just  measure  are  the  best  embellish- 
ments of  a  nation  ;  yet  carried  to  excess, 
and  misapplied  to  vicious  purposes,  tend  to 
weaken  and  corrupt  it ;  that  Athens,  by  her 
public  and  private  vices,  and  by  her  verv  re- 
finement in  politeness,  and  her  devoteciness 
to  the  arts,  not  only  precipitated  her  own 
ruin, — but  by  the  transplantation  of  those 
arts,  encumbered  with  those  vices,  ultimate- 
ly contributed  to  ruin  Rome  also.  While 
wo'take  this  retrospect,  we,  of  this  highly 
favoured  land,  may  receive  an  awful  admo- 
nition; we  may  make  a  most  instructive 
comparison  of  our  own  situation  with  re- 

*  See  sa  elegant  paper  in  the  Advsntorer,  in 
which  some  of  these  triumphs  of  Athens  are  ss- 
s^rtcd. 


spect  'to  a  neighbouring  nation,-^a  natioa 
which,  under  the  rapidly  •shifting  form  of  ev« 
ery  mode  of  government,  from  Sie  despotism 
of  absolute  monarchy  to  a  republican  anar- 
chy, to  which  the  royal  tyranny  was  com- 
parative freedom  ;— -and  now  again,  in  the 
closing  scene  of  this  changeful  drama,  to  the 
heavy  subjus^tion  of  military  despotism,  has 
never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  childish  ad- 
miration, of  passionate  fondness,  and  servile 
imitation,  to  too  many  in  our  own  country  ; 
to  persons,  too,  whose  rank  giving  them  the 
greatest  stake  in  it,  have  most  to  risk  by  the 
assimilation  with  her  manners,  and  most  to 
lose  by  tlie  adoption  of  her  principles.  And 
though,  through  the  special  providence  and. 
undeserved  mercies  of  God,  we  have  with- 
stood the  flood  of  revolutionary  doctrines^ 
let  us,  taking  wanung  from  the  resemblance 
above  pointed  out,  no  longer  persist,  as  ia 
the  halcyon  davs  of  peace,  servilely  to  adopt 
her  language,  habits,  manners  and  corrap- 
tions.  For  now  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
our  danger,  her  pictures,  and  her  statues, 
not  the  fruits  of  her  own  genius— for  here 
the  compariBon  with  Athens  fiLils-*-bat  the 
plunder  of  her  usurpation,  and  the  spoils  of 
her  injustice,  by  holding  out  new  baits  to  our 
curiosity,  and  new  attractions  to  our  admira- 
tion, are  in  danger  of  fatally  and  finally  ac- 
complishing the  resemblance.  May  the 
omen  be  averted ! 

Among  the  numberless  lessons  which  ee 
may  derive  from  the  study  of  Grecian  history* 
there  is  one  which  cannot  be  too  often  incul- 
cated, more  especially  as  it  is  a  fact  little  re- 
lished by  many  of  our  more  refined  wits  and 
politicians,— we  mean  the  error  of  ascribing 
to  arts,  to  literature,  and  to  politeness,  that 
power  of  softening  and  correcting  the  ho- 
man  heart,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  exclusive 
prerogative  of  religion*  Really  to  mend  the 
heart,  and  purify  the  principle,  is  a  deeper 
work  than  the  most  finished  cultivation  of 
the  title  lias  ever  been  able  to  eflect.  The 
polished  Athenians  were  among  the  most  un- 
just of  mankind  in  their  national  acts,  and 
the  most  cruel  towards  their  allies.  They 
remarkably  exemplify  the  tendency  of  ocf- 
ing  in  a  body^  to  lessen  each  man's  individn- 
a1  consciousness  of  guilt  or  cruelty.  This 
polite  people,  in  their  political  capacity, 
committed,  wi^out  scruple,  actions  of  almost 
unparalleled  barbarity. 

Every  reflecting  class  of  British,  and  es- 
pecially of  Christian  readers,  will  not  fail  to 
peruse  the  annals  of  this  admired  republic 
with  sentiments  of  deep  gratitude  to  heaven 
for  the  vast  superiority  of  our  own  national, 
civil,  social,  moral,  and  religious  blessings. 
And  they  may  enrich  the  catiuogue  with  tbst 
one  additional  advantage,  whi<^  Xenophon 
thought  was  all  that  Athens  wanted,  and 
w hich  we  possess — PTe  are  ctn  blnnd**  The 
sound  and  sober  politician  will  see  most 
stronglv  illustrated,  in  the  evils  of  the  Atbc* 
nian  state  (though  dissimilar  in  some  respects 
from  modern  democracy)  the  blessings  of  oar 
representative  government,  and  of  our  deli- 

*  See  MontcsqntPQ  Esprit  des  Loix,  vol.  il.  p,  f). 
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▼er&oce  from  any  approximatioa  towards 
thai  mob  gorerniiient,  to  which  nniversai 
suffrai^  would  be  the  nataral  and  necessary 
introdactioD. 

The  delicate  and  refined  female  of  our  fa- 
Toored  country  will  feel  peculiar  sensations 
of  tbanlcTuliiess,  in  comparing  her  happy  lot 
with  the  degraded  state  of  women  in  the  po- 
litest ages  of  Greece.    Condemned  to  ig- 
norance, labour,  and  obscurity  ;  excluded 
from   rational  intercourse;  debarred  from 
every  species  of  intellectual  improyement  or. 
innocent  enjoyment;  they  never  seem  to! 
hare  been  the  objects  of  respect  or  esteem  ; ; 
in  the  conjugal  relation,  the  servile  agent,  j 
not  the  endeared  companion.  Tlieir  depress- 1 
ed  state  was,  in  some  measure,  confirmed  by  i 
HKberal  legal   institutions ;  and  their  native 
genius  was  systematically  restrained  from  ri- 
sing abore  one  degraded  level.    Such  was 
the  lot  ofthevtrCuotM  part  of  the  sex.     We 
farhe^T  Co  oppose  to  this  gloomy  picture  the 
profiigate  renown  to  which  the  bold  preten- 
•fons   of   daring  vice  elevated  mercenary 
beauty ;  nor  would  we  glance  at  the  impure 
topic,  but  to  remind  our  amiable  couo try- 
women,  that  immodesty  in  dress,  contempt 
of  the  9ober  duties  of  domestic  life,  a  bound- 
less aopetite  for  pleasure,  and  a  misapplied 
devotion  to  the  arts,  were  among  the  steps 
which  ted  to  this  systematic  profession  of 
shameless  profligacy,  and  to  the  estaMish- 
niflot    of  those   countenanced   corruptions 
which  faHed  the  more  celebrated,  but  infa- 
mous, Athenian  women 

To  that  bad  eminence. 

Every  description  of  men,  who  know  how 
to  estimate  public  good,  or  private  happiness, 
will  joyfully  acknowledge  the  visible  effect 
whioh  Christianity  has  nad  (independently 
of  ks  influence  over  its  real  votaries)  in  im- 
proving and  elevating  the  general  standard 
of  morals^  so  as  considerably  to  rectify  and 
raise  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  not  di- 
rectly nctnated  by  its  principles.  And,  last  • 
Iv,  to  say  nothing  of  a  pure  church  estab- 
lishraenl,  so  diametrically  the  reverse  of  the 
deplorably  blind  and  ignorant  rites  of  Athe- 
nian worship,*— -who  can  contemplate,  with- 
out thankful  heart.  tha.t  large  infusion  of 
Christ ianity  into  our  national  laws,  which 
has  set  them  so  infinitely  above  all  compari- 
son with  the  admired  codes  of  Lycurgas  and 
of  Solon? 


CHAP.  VIII, 
Rome. 

Tv  the  Romans,  Irom  being  a  handful  of  ban- 
ditti, rendered'  themselves  in  a  short  period 
lords  of  the  universe;— if  Rome,  from  being 
an  ordinary  town  in  Italy,  became  foremost 
in  genius  and  in  arms,  and  at  length  unrival- 
led in  imperial  magniieenee ;  let  it  be  re- 
meutliered  that  the  foondations  of  this  great- 
^  ness  were  laid  in  some  of  the  extraordinary 
virtaea  of  that  republic.    The  personal  fru- 

*  Vtwofth**  Apostler,  rh.  x^li 


goJity  of  her  citizens ;  the  remarkable  sim--' 
piicity  of  their  manners ;  tlie  habit  of  trans* 
lerriug  from  tliemselves  to  the  state  all  pre* 
tensions  to  external  consequence  and  splen- 
dor ;  the  strictness  of  her  laws,  and  the  strik- 
ing impartiality  of  tbeir  execution  ;  that  in* 
flexible  regard  to  justice,  which  led  them,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  republic— so  littte  was 
the  doctrine  of  expediency  in  repute  among 
^em— to  inflict  penalties  on  those  citizens 
who  even  conquered  by  deceit,  and  not  by 
valour;  that  vigilant  attention  to  private 
morals  which  the  et^tablishment  of  a  censor- 
ship secured,  and  that  zeal  for  liberty,  which 
was  at  the  same  time  supported  by  her  poli- 
tical constitution.— These  causes  were  the 
true  origin  of  the  Roman  g^reatness.  Tbi9< 
was  the  pedestal  on  which  her  colossal  power 
was  erected ;  and  though  she  remained  mis- 
tress  of  the  world,  even  at  a  time  when  these 
virtues  had  begun  to  decline,  the  first  iro« 
pulse  not  having  ceased  to  operate,  yet  a  dis- 
cerning eye  might  even  tuen  perceive  her 
growing  internal  weakness,  ano  might  anti- 
cipate her  final  dissolution. 

Kepoblican  Rome,  however,  has  been 
much  too  highly  panegyrised.  The  Romans 
had,  indeed,  a  public  feeling,  to  which  every 
kind  of  private  affection  gave  way ;  and  it 
is  chiefly  on  the  credit  of  their  tacrificiog 
tbeir  individual  interests  to  the  national 
cause,  that  they  acquired  so  high  a  renown. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  I'emark,  thmt 
the  grand  fundamental  principle  of  the  an- 
cient republics  (and  though  it  was  still  more 
strikingly  manifest  in  the  Grecian,  it  was  in 
no  small  degree  the  ca^^e  with  republican 
Rome)  was  different  from  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  essential  principle  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  even  opposite  to  it  In  the 
former  the  public  was  every  thing ;  the 
rights,  the  comforts,  the  very  existence  of 
iMividuale^  were  as  nothing.  With  ««,  baf  • 
pily  the  case  is  very  different,  nay  even  ex* 
actly  the  reverse.  The  well-being  of  the 
whole  community  is  provided  for,  by  eflRec- 
tually  securing  the  rights,  the  safety,  the 
comforts  of  every  individual.  Among  the 
ancients,  the  grossest  acts  of  injustice  against 
private  persons  were  continually  perpetrated 
and  were  regarded  as  beneath  account,  wban 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  the  wUl,  the  inter- 
est, the  aggrandizement,  the  glory  of  the 
state.  In  our  happier  country,  not  the 
meanest  subject  can  be  iniured  in  his  pcr-> 
son  or  his  possessions.  Tne  little  stool  of 
the  artisan,the  peaceful  cottage  of  the  peas- 
ant, is  secured  to  him  by  the  universal  enper* 
intendance,  and  the  stron|^  protection  or  the 
public  force.  The  state  is  justly  considered 
as  made  up  of  an  aggregate  of  particidar 
families ;  and  it  is  by  securing  the  weU-be* 
ing  of  each,  that  all  are  preserved  in  pros- 
perity. We  could  delight  to  descant  larse* 
ly  on  this  topic  ;  and  surely  the  oontempla* 
tmn  could  not  but  warm  the  hearts  of  Britons 
with  lively  gratitude  to  the  anthor  of  all 
their  blessings,  and  with  aealoos  attacbment 
to  that  constitution,  which  conveys  and  se- 
cures to  them  the  enjoyment  of  such  une- 
qualled hnprtTiess  !     But  WA  darp  nnf  #»«n«- 
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tiate  io  so  wide  a  field.  Let  us;  however,  re- 
mark the  decree  in  which  the  benevolent 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  transfused  into  our 
political  system.  As  it  was  the  glory  of  our 
relig^ioQ  to  take  the  poor  under  her  instruc-' 
tion,  and  to  administer  her  consolations  to 
the  wretchedf  so  it  is  the  beauty  of  our  con- 
stitution that  she  considers,  not  as  below  her 
care,  the  seats  of  humble  but  hoaest  indus- 
try ;  the  peaceful  dwellings,  and  quiet  em- 
ployments of  the  lover  of  domestic  com- 
fort. 

A^in — This  vital  spirit  of  our  constitu- 
tion IS  favourable  to  virtue,  as  well  as  con- 
g^enial  with  religion,  and  conducive  to  hap- 
piness. It  checks  that  spirit  of  injustice  and 
oppression  which  is  so  manifest  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  ancient  republics  towards  all 
other  nations.  It  tends  to  diffuse  a  general 
sense  of  moral  obligation,  a  continual  refer- 
ence to  the  claims  of  others,  and  our  own 
consequent  obligations ;  in  short,  a  continu- 
al reference  to  the  rtai  rights  of  man  ;  a 
term  which,  though  so  shamefully  abused, 
and  converted  into  a  watch-word  of  riot  and 
rebellion,  yet,  truly  and  properly  under- 
stood, is  of  sound  meaning  and  constant  ap- 
plication. By  princes  especially,  these 
rights  should  ever  be  kept  in  remembrance. 
They  were,  indeed^., never  so  well  secured, 
as  by  that  excellent  injunction  of  our  bless- 
ed Saviour,  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  hate 
them  do  to  us.  And  to  which  the  apostle's 
brief,  but  comprehensive  directions,  (orm  an 
admirable  commentary  ;  Honour  all  men"^ 
Love  your  brethren — Fear  God — Honour  the 

But,  to  return  to  the  Romans  ;  their  very 
patriotism,  by  leading  them  to  thirst  for  uni- 
versal empire,  finally  destroyed  them,  being 
no  less  fatal  to  the  morals,  than  to  tlie  great- 
ness of  the  state.  Even  their  vaunted  pub- 
lic spirit  partly^  originated  in  the  necessities 
of  their  situation.  They  were  a  little  state, 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  other  little 
states,  and  they  had  no  safety  but  in  union. 
*  Necessity  first  roused  the  genius  of  war, 
and  the  habits  of  experienced  and  success- 
ful valour  ^kept  him  awake.  The  love  of 
wealth  and  power,  in  latter  ages,  carried  on 
what  original  bravery  had  besrun  ;  till,  in 
the  unavoidable  vicissitude  of  human  af- 
fairs, Rome  perished  beneath  the  weight  of 
that  pile  of  glory  which  she  had  been  so  long 
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reann^^. 

Then*  laws  and  constitution  were  natural- 
ly calculated  to  promote  their  public  spirit, 
and  to  produce  their  union.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  small 
rival  powers,  and,  by  their  peculiar  fortune, 
or  rather  by  the  designation  of  Providence, 
having  become  the  predominating  power  in 
Italy,  they  proceedea  to  add  conquest  to  con- 
quest, making  in  the  pride  of  conscious  su- 
periority, wars  evidently  the  most  unjust. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  denied,  that  the  occupa- 
tion which  progressive  conquests  found  for 
the  citizens,  communicated  a  peculiar  hardi- 

•  Carlo  Denina  on  thn  ancient  R<»public»  of  It- 
iilv. 


ness  to  the  Roman  character,  and  serveil  to 
retard  the  growth  both  of  luxury  apd  fac* 
tion.  That  public  spirit  which  mi^ht  be 
justified  when  it  applied  itself  to  wars  of  sell'-* 
defence,  became  by  degrees  little  better  thao 
the  principle  of  a  band  of  robbers  on  a  freat 
scale ;  at  the  best,  of  honourable  robbers, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  the  spoil,  agree  fairly  to 
co.4)perate  in  order  to  obtain  it,  and  divicte  it 
equally  when  it  is  obtained. 

This  public  spirit  seems  to  have  existed  so 
long  as  there  were  any  objects  of  Ibreig'n 
ambition  remaining,  ana  so  long  aa  an]^  sense 
was  left  of  foreign  danger.    Even  io   the 
midst  of  unlawful  and  unrelenting  war,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  roaov  of  the 
ancient  virtues  were  still  assiduouslj  culti* 
vated ;  the  laws  were  still  had  in  reference* 
and,  in  spite  of  a  corrupt  polytheism,  and  of 
many  and  great  defects  in  the  morality  and 
the  constitution  of  Rome,  this  was   the  salt 
which,   for   a  time,    preserved  her.      The 
firmness  of  character,  and  deep  political  sa» 
gacity  of  the  Romans,  seem  to  have  borne 
an  exact  proportion  to  each  other.     That 
foreseeing  wisdom,  that  penetrating  policy, 
which  led  iVIontesquieu  to  observe,  that  thev 
conquered  the  world  by  maxims  and  princt^ 
plesy  seem  in  reality,  to  have  insured  the 
success  of  their  conquests,  almost  more  than 
their  high  national  valour,  and  their  bold 
spirit  of  enterprize. 

W^hat  was  it  which  afterwards  plunged 
Rome  into  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation, 
and  finally  blotted  her  out  from  amongf  the 
nations  ^  It  was  her  renouncing  those  max* 
ims  and  principles  It  was  her  departure 
from  every  virtuous  and  self-denying  habit. 
It  was  the  gradual  relaxation  of  priyate 
morals.  It  was  the  substitution  of  luxnry 
for  temperance,  and  of  a  mean  and  narrow 
selfishness  for  public  spirit.  It  vras  a  con* 
tempt  for  the  sober  manners  of  the  ancient 
republic,  and  a  dereliction  of  the  old  princi- 
ples of  government,  even  while  the  forms  of 
that  eovernroent  were  retained.  It  was  the 
introduction  of  a  new  philosophy  more  fin- 
vourable  to  sensuality ;  it  was  the  importa- 
tion, by  her  Asiatic  proconsuls,  of  eveiy  lux- 
ury which  could  pamper  that  sensuality.  It 
was,  in  short,  the  evils,  resulting  from  those 
two  passions  which  monopolized  their  souls, 
the  lust  of  power,  and  the  lust  of  gold.— 
These  passions  operated  on  each  o&r,  as 
cause  and  effect,  action  and  reaction  ;  and 

{produced  that  rapid  corruption  which  Sal- 
ust  describes  with  so  much  spirit^-Jtfbref 
majorum  nonpaulaHm  ut  antea,  sed  iarrtaiis 
modo  precipwUi.  Profligacy,  venality,  pe- 
culation, oppression  sttccefded  to  that  sim- 
plicity, patriotism,  and  high-minded  disin- 
terestedness, on  whiob  this  nation  had  once 
so  much  valued  itself,  and  which  had  attract- 
ed the  admiration  of  the  world.  So  that 
Rome,  in  the  days  of  her  pristine  severity  of 
manners,  and  Rome  in  the  last  period  of  ner 
freedom,  exhibits  a  stronger  contrast  than 
will  be  found  between  almost  any  two  coun- 
tries. 

This  depravation  does  not  refer  to  solitary 
instances,  to  the  sbameleBsness  of  a  Verre? 
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or  the  profligacy  of  aPtso,  but  to  theg^endral 
practice  of  avowod  corruption  apd  svilem- 
atic  V  enality.  By  the  just  Judgment  of  Provi- 
dence, die  eojoyineDt  of  the  spoils  brought 
hotne  from  the  cooqaered  natioos  corrapled 
the  conquerors ;  and  at  length  compelled 
Rome,  in  her  turn,  both  to  fly  before  her  ene- 
mies, and  to  bow  down  her  head  under  the 
most  intolerable  domestic  yoke.  Rome  had 
no  more  the  spirit  to  make  any  faint  strug- 
gle for  liberty  after  the  death  of  Csesar,  than 
Greece  after  that  of  Alexander,  though  to 
each  the  occasion  seemed  to  present  itself. 
Neither  state  bad  virtue  enough  left  to  de- 
serre,  or  ^ren  to  desire  to  be  free.  The 
wisdom  of  Cato  should,  in  the  case  of  Rome, 
have  discovered^  this;  and  it  should  hare 
spared  him  the  fruitless  attempt  to  restore 
Iiber^  to  a  country  which  its  vices  had  en- 
slaved, and  have  preserved  him,  even  on  his 
own  principles,  from  self-destruction. 

Among  too  causes  of  the  political  servi- 
tude of  Rome  may  be  reckoned,  in  a  consid- 
erable degree,  the  institution  of  the  Pretori- 
ao  bands,  who,  in  a  great  measure,  governed 
both  the  Romans  and  the  emperors.  These 
PretOrian  bands  presented  the  chief  difficul- 
ty in  the  way  oif  good  emperors,  some  of 
whom  they  destroyed  for  attempting  to  re- 
form them;  and  of  the  bad  emperors  they 
were  the  electors. 

In  perusing  the  Roman  history,  these,  and 
otlier  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire,  should  be  carefully  sliown ;  the  ten- 
dency of  private  vices  to  produce  factions, 
and  the  tendency  of  factions  to  overthrow 
liberty ;  a  spirit  of  dissension,  and  a  rapid 
deterioration  of  morals,  being  in  all  states, 
tiie  roost  deadly,  and,  indeed,  the  inseparable 
symptoms  of  expiring  freedom.  The  no  less 
mineful  infloence  or  arbitary  power,  in  the 
case  of  the  many  profligate  and  cruel  empe- 
rors who  succeeded,  should  be  clearly  point- 
ed out. 

it  is  also  a  salutary  lesson  on  tlie  hunger 
of  conquest,  and  the  vanity  of  ambition,  to 
trace  the  Roman  power,  by  its  vast  accession 
of  territory,  losing  in  solidity  what  it  gained 
in  expansion ;  furnishing  a  lasting  example 
to  future  empires,  who  trust  too  much  for 
the  stability  of  their  greatness  to  the  deceit- 
ful splendor  of  remote  acquisition,  and  ihe 
precarious  support  of  distant  colonial  attach- 
ment. 

Above  all,  the  fall  of  Rome  may  be  attri- 
buted, in  DO  small  degree,  to  the' ppsgress, 
and,  gradually  to  the  prevalence  of^  the  epi- 
curean philosophy,  ana  to  its  effect  in  taking 
away  that  reverence  for  the  gods,  which 
atonic  conld  preserve  that  deep  sense  of  the 
sanctity  of  oaths  for  which  Rome,  in  her 
better  days,  had  been  so  distinguished.  She 
had  orteinally  established  her  political  sys- 
tem on  tnts  fear  of  the  gods;  and  the  people 
continued,  aift  appears  from  Livy,  to  practise 
the  dntiea  of  their  religion*  (such  as  it  was) 
more  sompoloiislf  than  any  other  ancient 

*  Nulla  trnqosm  respablica  sanctior,  nee  bonis 
eienipUs  ditior  fbit. 
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;  nation.  The  most  amiable  of  the  Roman 
t  patriots  attributes  the  aulecedent  success 
I  and  graudeur  of  bis  couolry  to  their  coovic- 
I  tion,  ^  that  all  events  are  directed  by  a  Di- 
I  vine  Power  \'*  and  Polybius,  speaking 
'  merely  as  a  politician,  accuses  some,  in  his 
ag^,  of  rashness  and  absurdity,  for  endeav- 
ouring to  extirpate  the  fear  oi  the  gods ;  de- 
claring, that  what  others  held  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  disgrace,  he  believed  to  be  the  very 
thing  by  which  the  republic  was  sustained. 
He  illustrates  his  position  by  adducing  the 
conduct  of  the  two  great  states,  one  of  which, 
from  its  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicu- 
rus, had  no  sense  of  religion  left,  and  conse- 
quently no  reverence  for  the  solemnities  of 
an  oatn,  which  the  other  retained  in  its  full 
force  *  If,  among  the  Greeks,'  says  he, 
<  a  single  talent  only  be  intrusted  to  those 
who  have  the  management  of  any  of  the 
public  money,  though  they  give  ten  written 
sureties,  with  as  many  seals,  and  twice  as 
many  witnesses,  they  are  imnble  to  discharge 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  with  intep^rity, — 
while  the  Romans,  who,  in  their  magistracies 
and  embassies,  disburse  the  greatest  sums, 
are  prevailed  on,  by  Ihe  nngle  obligation  of 
an  oath,  to  perforin  their  duty  with  inviola- 
ble honesty  'f 

In  her  subseqtient  total  dereliction  of  this 
integrity,  what  a  lesson  does  Rome  hold  out 
to  ftf,  to  lie  careful  not  to  lose  the  influences 
of  a  purer  religion  !  To  guard,  especially, 
against  the  fatal  effects  of  a  needless  multi- 
plication of  oaths,  and  the  light  mode  in 
which  they  are  too  frequently  administered  ! 
The  citizens  of  Rome,  in  the  days  of  the 
younger  Cato,  had  no  resource  left  against 
this  pressing  evil,  because  it  was  in  vain  to 
inculcate  a  reverence  for  their  f^oda^  and  to 
revive  the  influence  of  their  religion.  But, 
if  even  the  belief  of  false  gods  had  the  pow- 
er of  conveying  political  and  moral  benefits, 
which  the  dark  system  of  atheism  annihila- 
ted,  how  earnestly  should  ws  endeavour  to 
remove  and  diffuse  the  ancient  defence  for 
the  true  religion,  by  teaching  systematically 
and  seriously,  to  our  youth,  the  divine  prin- 
ciples of  that  Christianity  which,  in  better 
times,  was  the  honourable  practice  of  our 
forefathers,  and  which  can  alone  restore  a 
due  veneration  for  the  solemnity  of  oaths.  ^ 

*  See  Montague  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  ancient 
Republics. 

f  Hampton^s  Polybius,  voL  ii.  book  6.  on  the  ex- 
cellencies of  the  Roman  government. 

X  The  admiral  Hooker  obserres,  that  even  the 
fabest  religions  were  mixed  with  some  truths^ 
which  had  *  very  notable  cfibcts.*  Speaking  of* 
the  dread  of  perjury  in  the  ancient  Romans,  he 
adds,  *■  It  was  their  hurt  untruly  to  attribute  so 
great  power  to  falie  ffods,  as  that  they  were  able 
to  prosecute,  with  tearfdl  tokens  of  divine  re- 
venge, the  wilful  violation  of  oaths  and  execrable 
blasphemies,  offered  by  deriders  of  religion  even 
unto  those  false  gods.  Yet  the  right  belief  which 
they  Ittd,  that  to  perjury  vengeance  is  due,  was  not 
witoont  good  effect,  as  touching  the  course  of  their 
lives  who  feared  the  wilful  violation  of  oaths.  *^ 
Ecclesiastical  Politv. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Chararlert  of  historians^  who  taere  concerned 
in  the  trcmsactions  which  they  record. 

Of  the  modem  writers  of  aocient  history, 
ihe  youngf  reader  will  find  that  BolHn*  has, 
in  one  respect,  the  decided  superiority;  we 
mean,  in  nis  practice  of  intermixing  useful 
reflections  on  events  and  characters.  But, 
wc  should  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of 
such  portions  of  the  original  ancient  hislori- 
ans,  as  a  judi(;ioas  preceptor  would  select. 
And,  in  reading  historians,  or  politicians,  an- 
<'ieDt  or  modern,  the  most  likely  way  toes- 
CApe  theories  and  fables,  is  to  study  those 
writers  who  were  themselves  actors  in  the 
scenes  which  they  record. 

Among  the  principal  of  these  is— Thuct- 
DiDEs,  whose  opportunities  of  obtaining  in- 
formation, whose  diligence  in  collecting  it, 
and  whose  judgment  and  fidelity  in  recording 
it,  have  obtained  for  him  the  general  suffrage 
of  the  best  judges;  who  had  a  considerable 
sliare  in  many  of  the  events  which  he  re- 
cords, having  been  an  unfortunate,  though 
mrritorious  commander  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  of  which  he  is  the  incomparable 
historian  }— whose  chronological  accuracy  is 
derived  from  his  early  custom  of  preparing 
materials  as   the  events  arose ;  and  whose 
genius  confers  as  much  honour,  as  hts  un- 
merited exile  reflects  disgrace,  on  his  native 
Athens.    In  popular  grovernments,  and  in 
none  perhaps  so  much  as  in  those  of  Greece, 
the  ill  effects  or  mismanagement  at  home 
have  been  too  frequently  charged  on  those 
who  have  had  the  conduct  of  armies  abroad ; 
and  where  a  sacrifice  must  be  made,  that  of 
the  absent  is  always  the  most  easy.    The  in- 
tegrity and  patriotism  of  Thucydides,  how- 
ever, were  proof  agaiust  the  ingratitude  of 
the  republic.    His  work  was  as  impartial  as 
if  Athens  had  been  just ;  like  Clarendon,  be 
devoted  the  period  of  his  banishment  to  the 
composition  of  a  history,  which  was  the  glo- 
ry or  the  country  that  banished  him. — A  mo- 
del of  candor,  he  wrote  not  for  a  party  or  a 
people,  but  for  the  world ;  dot  for  the  ap- 
plause of  his  age,  but  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity.   And  though  his  energy,  spirit,  and 
variety  must  interest  all  readers  of  taste, 
statesmen  will  best  know  his  value,  and  po- 
liticians will  look  up  to  him  as  a  master.*- 
Xenofhon,  the  Attic  bee,  equally  admira- 
ble in  whatever  point  of  view  he  is  consider- 
ed; a  consummate  general,  historian,  and 
philosopher ;  who  carried  on  the  historic  se- 
ries of  the  Greek  revolutions  from  the  period 
at  which  Thucydides  discontinued  it;  like 
Lim,  was  driven  into  banishment  from  tbat 
country,  of  which  he  was  so  bright  an  oma- 
mentf — 

And  with  his  exilM  hours  enrichM  the  world ! 

The  conductor  and  narrator  of  a  retreat  more 
honourable  and  more  celebrated  than  the 
victories  of  other  leaders ;  a  writer,  who  is 
considered  by  the  first  Boman  critic,  as  the 
most  exquisite  model  of  simplicity  and  ele- 

*  Tbff  writer  forbears  to  nime  living  authors.       I 


gance ;  and  who,  in  aknoiit  all  tb»  tnoaws- 
tions  which  he  relates,  magna  part  /viL — 
FoLYBius,  trained  to  be  a  ataternian  in  ibe 
Acbaoan  league,  and  a  warrior  at  the  oon- 
qnest  of  CartlKige ;  the  friend  of  Seipio,  «nd 
the  follower  of  Fabius ;  and  who  u  said  to 
be  more  experimentally  acquainted  with  the 
wars  and  politics  of  which  he  Ireals,  than 
any  other  Greek.    He  is,  however,  rooc« 
authentic  than  entertaining ;  and  the  vota- 
ries of  certain  modern  historians,  who  are  sa- 
tisfied with  an  epigram  instead  of  a  fact,  who 
like  turns  of  wit  better  than  sound  political 
reflections,  and  prefer  an  antithesis  to  truth, 
will  not  justly  appreciate  the  merit  of  Poly- 
bius,  whose  love  Of  authenticity  induced  him 
to  make  several  voy^es  to  the  places  of 
which  his  subjects  led  him  to  8p«iik.   C  JVaAit* 
of  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether 
he  planned  his  battles  with  more  skill,  fouirbt 
them  with  more  valour,  or  described  them 
with  more  ability ;  or  whether  his  sword  or 
pen  executed  bis  purposes  with  more  celeri* 
ty  and  effect;  but,  who  will  be  less  interest- 
ing to  the  general  reader,  than  to  the  sUtes- 
man  and  soldier.    His  commentaries,  indeed* 
will  be  perused  with  less  advantage  by  the 
hereditary  successor  of  the  sovereign' of  a  set- 
tied  constitution,  th^n  by  those   who  are 
struggling  with  the  evils  of  civil  commotion. 
JoiifviLLE,  whose  life  of  his  great  roaster, 
saint  Louis,  is  written  with  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  nobles,  and  the  vivid  earnestness  of 
one,  who  saw  with  interest  what  be  describes 
with  fidelity ;  having  been  companion  to  the 
king  in  the  expeditions  which  be  records. 
Philippe  db  Comikbs,  who  possessed,  by 
his  personal  concern  in  public  affairs,  all  the 
avenues  to  the  political  and  historical  know- 
ledge of  his  time,  and  whose  menoifs  will  be 
admired  while   acute   penetration,    sound 
sense,  and  solid  judgment  survive.    Davix^a, 
who  learned  the  art  of  warnnder  that  gfeai 
master,  Henry  the  fourth  ofFrancci  and 
whose  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  that  coun- 
trv  iumisbes  a  variety  of  valuable  matter ; 
who  possesses  the  happy  talent  of  giving  in- 
terest to  details,  which  would  be  dry  in  other 
hands ;  who  brings  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader,  every  place  which  he  describes,  and 
every  scene  in  which  be  was  engaged ;  whUe 
his  intinuLte  knowledge  of  bosiness,  and  of 
human  nature,  enables  him  to  unveil  with 
address,  the  mysteries  of  negotiation,  and  the 
subtilties  of  statesmen.    This  excellent  work 
is  disgraced  by  the  most  disgosting  panegyr- 
ics on  Che  execrable  Catharine  di  MedKsi, 
an  offence  against  truth  and  virtue,  too  glar- 
ing to  be  atoned  for  by  any  sense  of  personal 
obligation.    In  consequence  of  this  partiali- 
tv,  he  speaks  of  the  massacre  of  saint  Bar- 
thobmew,  as  slightly  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere- 
ly common  act  of  necessary  rigour  on  a  few 
criminals ;  an  execution  bemg  the  cool  term 
by  which  he  describes  that  tremendonsdeed.* 

«  Who  can  help  regretting  that  the  lustn  of  one 
of  the  most  elegsot  works  of  antiqaity,  QoiiitilUsn'i 
Institution  of  an  Orator,  should  be  in  a  similar  mui- 
ner  tarnished  by  the  most  preposterous  nanegrrii^ 
on  the  emperor  Domitian  ' 
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GiTvcx^iAKDiK,  adtpfamiatie  fakloHttn,  a  law- 
jrer,  and  a  |iatriot ;  wha«e  tedknis  oratioDs 
awl  iorid  styie  cannot  destrar  the  merit  of 
hin^reat  work,  the  rahie  of  whieb  is  oDbanc- 
«d  by  the  piety  and  probitj  of  bis  own  intod« 
Sfn.i/T,  tbe  intrepid  wamor,  the  able  ioan- 
cier,  the  nnoemipt  nnnister,  who  g^enerally 
nqgiilaled  the  deep  dengns  of  the  oansam- 
Buite  staCasnan,  by  the  inflexible  rales  of  re- 
liCr*oB  afld  jatlice ;  whose  memoirs  should  be 
b^  nnnisters,  to  instinct  them  how  to 
niga;  and  hj  kings,  to  teach  them 
to  choose  mmisten.    Cakdiival  db 
Rbtc,  wko  delineates  with  accnracy  and 
apsrit  tlM  principal  acton  in  the  wars  of  the 
Prvnie,  in  wlricb  hehimself  had  been  a  chief 
ng^Biit;  who  derelopB  the  dissimniation  of 
oMrta,  with  the  skilralness  of  an  adept  in  the 
airtB  wfaicb  he  onfclds,yet  aflBscting,  while  he 
portnya  the  artifices  of  ethers,  a  siraplicity, 
^e'veryrerefse  of  fats  real  character;  while 
Ins  lerity  in  wiitinp  retains  so  much  of  the 
IsnwitiiwisneiB,  mid  want  of  moral  and  reh- 
giuus  pvineiple  of  his  former  life,  tbat  he  can* 
not  be  safely  recommeBded  to  those  whose 
fwineipies  or  jodgmeot  and  conduct  are  not 
fixed.    Tet,  bis  chaaracters  of  the  two  fiimous 
cardinal  prime  ministers  may  be  read  with 
nd^aatage  br  those,  whose  business  leads 
theni  to  snch  studies.    The  reader  of  de 
KetB  will  find  frequent  occasion  to  recog- 
nise the  homa^  which  even  impiety  and 
▼ioe  pay  to  religion  and  virtue,  while  the 
sdMHidant  oorru|rtions  of  popery  will  call  forth 
fnm  9ftsty  considerate  protestant,  devout 
sensatioDs  of  gratitude  to  Heaven,  for  hav- 
ing delivered  us  from  the  tyranny  of  a  sys- 
tem, so  finroursble  to  the  production  of  the 
rankest  abuses  in  the  ehurch,  and  the  gross- 
est euperatition  in  the  people.    TBMPLC,the 
xeakms  negotiator  tMf  the  triple  alliance,  and 
worthy,  by  his  spirit  and  candor,  to  be  the  as- 
sociate of  De  Wit  in  tbat  great  bosioess 
which  was  transactsd  between  them,  with 
the  liberal  spirit,  and  honourable  confidence 
of  private  fneodship.    His  writings  give  the 
clearest  insight  into  the  period  and  events  of 
wiiicb  be  treats ;  and  his  easy,  though  care- 
leas  etyfe,   and  weU-bred  manner,  would 
eome,  atmett  more  than  any  other,  under  the 
description  of  what  may  be  called  the  gen* 
feel,  dsd  not  bis  vanity  a  little  break  the 
charm.    None,  however,  except  his  political 
writings,  are  meant  to  be  reoommeoded ;  his 
i^igiotts  opinions  being  highly  exceptiona- 
ble and  absnnL    Yet  it  is  but  justice  to  add, 
that  his  unambitious  temper,  his  fondness  for 
private  lifo,  his  enjoyment  of  its  peace,  and 
his  laate  for  its  pleasures,  render  his  cbarac- 
ler  iaiereeting  and  amiable.    The  manners- 
painting  Claskkdoiv,  the  able  chancellor, 
the  exemplary  minister,  the  inflexible  patri- 
ot, who  stemmed^  almost  singly,  the  torrent 
of  vice,  corruption,  and  venality ;  and  who 
was  not  ashamed  of  being  religions  in  a  court 
winch  was  ashamed  of  nothing  else ;  whom 
the  cabal  hated  for  bis  integrity,  and  tlie 
court  for  his  purity ;  astatesman  who  might 
have  bad  slatnes  erecsfted  to  him  in  any  other 
period  but  in  that  in  which  be  lived ;  would 
have  refosmed  must  ether  goveraueuts  but 


that  to  which  he  belonged,  and  been  support- 
ed by  almost  any  king  but  him  nrlioin  he  ii:i<! 
the  misfortuoe    to  serve.    Clarendon,  llic 
fiitthful  biographer  of  his  own  life  ;  the  ma- 
jestic and  oigDified  historian  of  the  grand  re- 
bellion ;    whose    periods    som/Btimes    waiit 
beauty,  but  never  sense,  though  that  sense 
is  often  wrapped  up  in  an  involution  and  per- 
plexity which  a  little  obscure  it ;  whose  style 
IS  weightv  and  significant,  though  somewhat 
retarded  by  the  stateliness  of  its  march,  ancl 
somewhat  encumbered  with  a  redundancy  of 
words.    Tone  y,  whose  memoirs,  though  they 
may  be  thought  to  bear  rather  hard  on  the 
fomous  plenipotentiaries  with  whom  be  ne- 
gotiated, and  on  the  haughtiness  of  the  allies 
who  employed  them,  are  written  with  much 
good  sense,  modesty,  and  temper.    They 
present  a  striking  reverse  in  the  fortune  of 
the  imperious  disturber  of  Europe,  *  fallen 
firom  bis  high  estate.'    He  who  had  been 
Used  to  m^  his  orders  from  the  banks  of  the 
Po,  the  Danube,  and  the  Tagus,  is  seen  re- 
duced to  supplicate  for  peace,  and  to  ex- 
change the  insolence  of  triumph  for  the  hope 
of  existence.     Two   Dutch  burgomasters, 
haughtily  imposing  their  own  terms  on  a 
monarch  who  bad  before  filled  France  with 
admiration,  and  Europe  with  alarm.    This 
reverse  must  impress  the  mind  of  ttie  reader, 
as  it  does  thatof  the  writer,  with  an  aflfectin^ 
sense  of  that  controlling  Providence,  which 
thus  derides  the  madness  of  ambition,  and  the 
folly  of  worldly  wisdom ;  that  Providence 
which,  in  mtuntaining  its  character  of  being 
the  abaser  of  the  proud,  produces «  by  means 
at  first  sight  the  most  opposite,  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  own  purposes  ;  and  renders 
the  unprincipled  lust  of  dominion  the  inRtru- 
ment  of  its  own  humiliation.    The  difiicul- 
ties  of  a  negociatior,  who  has  to  conclude  an 
inglorious  thouffh  indis()ensable  treaty,  arc 
feelingly  described,  as  well  as  the  too  natur- 
al, though  hard  fate  of  a  minister,  who  is 
driven  to  such  an  unfortunate  measure  as 
that  of  being  considered  as  the  instrument  uf 
dishonour  to  his  country.     His  pious  recog- 
nition of  God,  as  the  supreme  disposer  ct 
events,  is  worthy  of  great  praise.     The  copi- 
ous and  fluent  Buankt,  whose  diflfuse,  but 
interesting  history  of  his  own  times,  informs 
and  pleases ;  though  the  loose  texture  of  his 
slovenly  narration  would  not  now  be  tolera- 
ted in  a  newspaper  ;  who  saw  a  great  deal, 
and  wishes  to  have  it  thought  that  he  saw 
erery  thing ;  whose  egotism  we   forgive  for 
the  sake  of  his  frankness,  and  whose  minute- 
ness for  the  sake  of  his  accuracy ;  who,  ii' 
ever  lie  exceeds,  it  is  always  on  the  Hide  of 
liberty  and  toleration ;  an  excess  nafe  enough 
when  the  writer  is  soundly  loyal,  and   uii- 
questionahly  pious ;  and  more  especially  sMc 
when  the  reader  is  a  prince.     Lady  Hiis- 
sRM.,  wortYiy  of  being  i\\e  daoi^hter  of  tl»e 
virtuous  Southampton ;  too  fatally  connect- 
ed with  the  unhappy  politics  of  the  times  ; 
whose  life  was  a  practical  illustration  of  hor 
fikitb  in  the  divine  support,  and  of  submission 
te  the  divine  will ;  and  whose  letters,  by 
their  sound  and  sober  piety,  strong  sense, 
and  useful  information,  eclipse  all  those  of 
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her  learned  aod  distinguished  correspond- 
ents. 


CHAP.  X. 
RaflecUons  on  IIutory-^Andeni  Hisioriant. 

If,  however,  the  historian  be  acoropatri- 
ot^  and  especially  if  he  be  a  contemporary, 
even  though  be  was  no  actor  in  the  drama, 
it  is  dtfficalt  for  him  not  to  range  himself  too 
uniformly  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  hu- 
man mind  has  a  strong  natural  bias  to  adopt 
exclusive  attachments.  Perhaps  man  may 
be  defined  to  be  an  animal  that  delights  in 
party.  Yet  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
an  historian,  though  he  may  be  partial  and 
interested,  yet,  if  he  be  keen-sighted  and  in- 
telligent as  to  the  facts  of  which  he  speaks, 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  better  witness  than  a  more 
fair  and  candid,  but  worse  informed  man ; 
because  we  may  more  easily  calculate  the 
degree  of  allowance  to  be  made  for  partial- 
ity and  prejudice,  than  we  can  estimate  that 
wliich  is  to  be  made  for  defect  of  informa- 
tion. Of  two  evils,  therefore,  we  should 
prefer  a  prejudiced,  but  well  informed,  to  a 
more  impartial,  but  less  enlightened  narra- 
tor. 

When  materials  are  fresh,  thev  are  more 
likely  to  be  authentic;  but,  unfortunately, 
when  it  is  more  easy  to  obtain,  it  is  often  less 
safe  to  employ  them.  When  the  events  are 
more  remote,  their  authenticity  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  ;  and,  when  they  are  near, 
the  passions  which  they  excite  are  more  apt 
to  warp  the  truth.  Thus,  what  might  be 
gained  in  accuracy  by  nearness  of  position, 
H  liable  to  be  lost  in  the  partiality  which  that 
very  position  induces.  The  true  point  of 
vision  is  attained,  when  the  eye  and  the  ob- 
ject are  placed  at  their  due  aistance.  The 
reader  who  comes  to  the  perusal  of  the  work, 
in  a  more  unimpassioned  frame  than,  per- 
liaps,  the  author  wrote,  will  best  collect  the 
characters  from  the  narrative,  if  fairly  given. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  extol  shining 
characters  in  the  gross,  but  to  point  out  their 
weaknesses  and  errors  ;  nor  should  the  bril 
liant  qualities  of  illustrious  men, be  suffered 
to  cast  a  veil  over  their  vices,  or  so  to  fas- 
cinate the  young  reader,  as  to  excite  admira- 
tion of  their  very  faults.  Even  in  perusing 
ttwred  history,  we  should  never  extenuate, 
much  less  justify,  the  errors  of  great  charac- 
ters, but  make  them,  at  once,  a  ground  .for 
establishing  the  doctrine  of  general  corrup- 
tion, and  for  quickeninf^  our  own  vigilance. 
The  weakness  of  the  wisest,  and  the  errors 
of  the  best,  while  they  should  be  regarded 
with  candor,  must  not  be  held  up  to  imita- 
tion. It  has  been  reasonably  conjectured, 
(hat  many  acts  of  cruelty  in  Alexander, 
whose  disposition  was  naturally  merciful, 
were  not  a  littL'  owing  to  one  of  his  precep- 
tors having  been  early  accustomed  to  call 
himsolf  Phffinix,  and  his  pupil  Achilles ;  and 
thus  to  have  habitually  trained  him  to  an 
imitation  ev^a  of  the  vices  of  this  ferocious 
^ero. 


A  prince  rauat  not  study  history  merAy  to 
store  bis  memory  with  amusing  narratiree  or 
insulated  events,  but  with  a  view  to  trace 
the  dependence  of  one  event  upon  anotber. 
A  common  reader  will  be  satisfied  with 
knowing  the  exploits  of  Scipio  or  Hannibal* 
and  will  be  sufficiently  entertained  with  the 
description  of  the  riches  or  beauty  of  such 
renowned  cities  as  Carthage  or  Rome ;  bat 
a  prince  (who  is  also  a  politician]  studies  his- 
tory, in  order  to  observe  bow  ambition,  op- 
erating on  the  breasts  of  two  rival  states, 
led  to  one  war  after  anotber  between  these 
two  states.  By  what  steps  the  ruin  of  the 
one,  and  the  triumph  of  the  other,  were  has- 
tened or  delayed;  by  what  indksations  the 
final  catastrophe  might  have  been  antece- 
dently known,  or  bv  what  measures  it  might 
have  been  averted.  He  is  interested  not 
merely  when  a  single  event  arises,  but  by  the 
whole  skill  of  the  game ;  and  he  is  on  this 
account,  anxious  to  possess  many  inferior  cir- 
cumstances, serving  to  unite  one  event  with 
another,  which,  to  the  ordinary  reader^  ap- 
pear insignificant  and  dull.  Again,  in  the 
case  of  Pompey  and  Ceesar,  the  reflecting^ 
politician  connects  the  triumphs  of  the  latter 
with  the  political  moral  state  of  Rome.  He 
bears  in  mind  the  luxurious  habits  of  the 
patricians,  who  became  the  officers  in  Pom- 
pey's  army;  the  gradual  decay  of  public 
spirit,  the  licentiousness  and  venality  of  the 
capital,  and  the  ai$s  bv  whksh  Caraar  bad 
prepared  his  trodps,  white  they  were  in  Gaul, 
for  the  contention  which  he  already  medita- 
ted for  the  empire  of  the  world.  He  will,  in 
idea,  see  that  worid  already  vanquished, 
when  be  considers  the  profound  policy  of  this 
conqueror,  who,  on  being  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Gaul  on  both  sides  the  Alps, 
by  exciting  the  Gauls  to  solicit  the  same 
privileges  with  the  Italians^  opened  to  him- 
self this  double  advantag^e :— the  disturbance 
which  this  would  occasion  in  Rome,  would 
lift  him  into  absolute  power ;  while,  by  his 
kindness  and  protection  to  these  people,  he 
gained  an  accession  of  strength  to  overthrow 
his  competitor.  The  ordinary  reader  is  sat- 
isfied with  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  for  the  en- 
tertainment it  affords,  and  admires  the  splen- 
dor of  the  triumphs,  without  considering 
these  things  as  links  that  connect  the  events 
which  are  past  with  those  which  are  to  come. 

The  preceptor  of  the  royal  pupil  will,  pro- 
bably, think  it  adrisable  to  select  for  her  pe- 
rusal some  of  the  lives  of  Plutarch.  This 
author  teaches  two  things  excellently,  anti- 
quity and  human  nature.  He  would  deserve 
admiration,  were  it  only  for  that  magazine 
of  wisdom,  condensed  in  the  Excellent  say** 
ings  of  so  many  g^reat  men,  which  he  has  re- 
corded. Perhaps,  all  the  historians  together 
have  not  transmitted  to  us  so  many  of  the 
sage  axioms  and  ban  mots  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  Yet,  in  bis  parallels — if  that  can 
be  called  a  parallel  which  brings  together 
two  men  which  have  oommonlv  little  or  no 
resemblance,  even  the  upright  Plutarch  ex- 
hibits some^ing  too  much  of  the  partiality 
lately  noticed ;  the  scale,  whenever  be 
weigns  one  of  his  own  coantrymen  against  a 
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Roaaan,  almost  invariably  inclimng  to  the 
Greek  side. 

It  may  aiso  be  deemed  useful  to  read  to  her 
a  few  select  portkMis  of  Suetonius.  Though 
be  IB  ao  author  atterW  unfit  to  be  put  into 
yoathfiil,  and,  especially,  into  female  hands, 
y^  a  jodicioas  instructor  may  select  passa- 
g«ee  fmrtiealarly  appropriated  to  a  rojal  pu- 
piL  In  tnitb,  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
nntbors  of  all  ckases,  historians,  satirists, 
poetsi  and  even  moralists,  are  liable  to  the 
taane  objection,  whether  it  be  Suetonius,  or 
Plutarch*  or  Javanyl,  or  even  the  eompara 
lively  decorous  Virgil,  that  we  take  in  hand  ; 
the  perosal  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  every 
OGOBidefate,  and  especially  to  every  female 
reeder^  the  obligations  which  we  owe  to 
Chnstianity,  independently  of  its  higher 
ends,  §at  Inving  so  raised  the  standard  of 
norab  and  of  manners,  as  to  have  rendered 
alnHMi  too  monstrous  fimr  betief,  and  too 
shociEiv  for  relation,  in  our  days,  the  famil- 
iar and  nncensnred  incidents  of  ancient 
times.  Suetonius  paints  with  uncommon 
fiorce,  thoogh  too  often  with  offensive  gross- 
Bess,  the  crimes  of  the  emperors,  with  their 
sabeeqaent  miseries  and  punishments.  Ty- 
FBSts  will  always  detest  history,  and,  of  all 
hi^oriaas,  they  will  detest  Suetonius 

An  antheatic  historian  of  a  deceiused  ty- 
rant must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with 
the  malevolent  decUimer  against  royalty. 
Bat,  though  the  most  arbitrary  prince  can- 
not prevent  his  own  posthumous  disgrace, 
yet  an  honest  and  conscientious  historian 
wiU  remember,  that,  wihile  he  is  detailing  the 
aacet  of  a  king,  which  it  is  his  doty  to  enu- 
merate, it  is  bis  duty  also  careftilly  to  avoid 
bringing  the  ftfite  or  the  king  into  contempt. 
And,  while  he  is  exposing  the  individual 
crfM#,  be  should  never  lose  sight  of  fats  res- 
pect for  the  aulhorUy  and  ttation  of  him 
whose  actions  troth  compels  him  to  record  in 
their  real  characters.  The  contrary  ini&id- 
ions  practice  has  of  late  so  much  prevailed, 
that  the  young  reader  should  be  put  on  his 
guard  not  to  sufier  his  principles  to  be  un- 
dermined by  the  affectation  of  mdignant 
virtue,  mock  patriotism,  zeal  for  spurious 
liberty,  and  factitious  morality.  It  is  but 
juattce  to  Mr.  Hume,  against  whose  princi- 
ple* we  have  thought  it  a  duty  to  bear  our 
most  decided  testimony,*  to  allow  that,  in 
the  earHer  periods  of  English  history,  he 
careiitHv  abstains  from  the  vulgar  error  of 
always  ascribing  the  public  calamity,  which 
he  is  relating,  to  the  ambition  or  injustice  of 
kings ;  but  often  attributes  it,  where  it  is 
often  more  justly  due,  to  the  insolence  and 
oppression  of  the  barons,  or  the  turbulence 
and  insubordination  of  the  people.  If  he 
errs,  it  is  on  the  contrary  side. 

But  let  those  licentious  anarchists,  who 
delight  to  retail  insipid  jests,  or  to  publish 
unqualified  libels  on  kings  as  kings,  cast 
their  eyes  on  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
five  illustrious  Roman  emperors,  who,  though 
not  exempt  from  faults,  some  of  them  from 
nces,  chiefly  attributable  to  paganism,  yet 

**  In  chap  xi. 


exhibit  such  an  unbroken  eontinnity  of 
great  talents,  and  great  qualities,  as  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  diflicult  to  find  in  any  private 
family  for  five  successive  generations. 

The  candour  of  our  excellent  q[ueen  Ma- 
ry,"* towards  the  biographers  of  princes,  was 
exemplary.  When,  witli  an  intention  prob* 
ably  to  sooth  the  royal  ear,  some  persons,  in 
her  presence,  severely  condemned  certain 
historians  who  had  made  reflections  dishon* 
ourable  to  the  memory  of  princes,  she  ob* 
served  that  if  the  princes  had  given  just 
ground  for  censure,  the  authors  had  done 
well  to  represent  them  fairly ;  and  that  other 
sovereigns  must  expect  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner,  if  they  gave  the  same 
cause.  She  had  even  the  magnanimity  to 
wish,  that  all  such  princes  would  read  Pro- 
copius,  ^n  author  too  much  addicted  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  kin^p,)  '  because,' 
she  observed,  *  however  he  mi^ht  have  ex* 
aggerated  the  vices  he  descnbed,  it  would 
be  a  salutary  lesson  to  future  princes,  that 
they  themselves  must  expect  the  same  treat- 
ment, when  all  restraint  was  taken  off,  and 
the  dread  of  their  power  terminated  with 
their  lives.' 

The  late  king  of  Prussia,  who  united  the 
character  of  an  author  to  tiiat  of  a- warrior, 
was  of  another  way  of  thinking.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  names  of  good  princes 
alone  should  be  recorded  in  history  ;  and 
that  those  of  the  wicked  should  be  suffered 
to  perish  with  their  crimes.f  Were  this 
practice  to  be  universally  adopted,  might  we 
not  presume  to  question  whetlier  even  the 
illustrious  name  of  Frederirk  the  great 
would  be  as  certain,  as  it  is  at  present,  of  be^ 
ing  carried  down  to  posterity  P 

Tacitus  is  the  historian  of  philosophers, 
and  the  oracle  of  politicians.  Highly  valu- 
ably for  his  deep  and  acute  reflections,  in 
which  neither  the  governors  nor  governed 
are  spared  ;  he  is  an  original  and  profound 
thinker,  and  is  admirable  for  the  plenitude 
of  his  images,  and  the  paucity  of  his  words. 
His  style  is  ardent,  and  his  figures  are  bold. 
Vigour,  brevity,  and  point,  are  its  character- 
istics He  throws  out  a  stronger  likeness  of 
a  flagitious  Roman  in  three  words,  than  a 
diffuse  writer  would  giwe  in  as  many  pages. 
In  his  annals  he  is  a  faithful,  occasionally, 
indeed,  a  too  faithful  narrator ;  bnt  he  is  also, 
at  the  same  time,  an  honest  and  indignant 
reprover  of  the  atrocious  deeds  which  he  re- 
cords. In  a  man  passionately  loving  liberty, 
virtue,  and  his  country,  we  pardon,  while 
painting  the  ruin  of  each,  those  dark  and 
sullen  shades  with  which  he  sometimes  over- 
charges the  picture.  Had  be  delineated 
happier  times,  his  tints  would  probably  have 

•  In  chap*  viii. 

t  Examendu  Prince  de  Machiavel^  by  the  king  qf 
Prussia.  It  is  curious  to  compare  this  composl. 
tion  of  the  king  with  his  own  conduct.  To  con- 
trast his  strong' reprobation  of  the  baneful  glory  of 
heroes,  his  horror  of  conquest,  and  of  the  cruel 
passions  which  opproas  mankind ;  his  professed 
admiration  of  clemency,  meekneas,  justice,  and 
compasaion,  with  which  this  work  abounds,— with 
the  actual  exploits  of  the  ravager  of  the  fisrtile 
plains  of  Saiiony,  &,c.  &c. .' ! 
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hemk  of  a  lighter  cast.  If  he  ever  deceives ; 
he  does  not,  at  least,  ever  appear  to  intend 
it ;  for  he  pives  rumours  as  mmours,  and 
his  facts  he  g^enerally  grounds  oo  the  concar> 
rant  testimony  of  the  times  of  which  he 
.writes.  If,  however  Tacitus  fulfils  one  of 
the  two  duties  which  he  himself  prescribes  to 
historians,  that  of  writing  without  fiar^  he 
does  not  nniformly  aooomplisfa  thie  other, 
that  of  writing  without  hiured ;  at  least, 
neitber  his  veracity  nor  his  candour  extend- 
ed to  his  remarks  on  the  Jews  or  Christians. 

Hot,  with  all  his  diffnseness  Livy  is  the 
writer' who  assists  in  forming  the  taste.— 
With  all  his  warmth,  there  is  a  beautifol  so- 
briety in  his  narradoos ;  he  does  not  magni- 
fy the  action,  he  relates  it,  and  pours  forth, 
from  a  fall  urn,  a  copious  and  continued 
steam  of  varied  elegance.  He  directs  the 
jndnent,  by  passing  over  slight  things  in  a 
sUgnt  manner,  and  dwelling  only  on  the 
prominent  parts  of  his  subject,  though  he 
iNabeen  accused  of  some  important,  omis- 
sioBs.  He  keeps  the  attention  always  alive, 
by  exhibiting  passions  as  well  as  actions ; 
and  what  best  indicates  the  haiid  of  a  mas- 
ter, we  hang  suspended  on  the  event  of  his 
narrative,  as  it  it  were  a  fiction,  of  which 
the  catastrophe  is  in  the  power  of  the  wri- 
ter, rather  tiian  a  real  history,  with  whose 
terioination  we  are  already  acquainted.  He 
is  admirable  no  less  for  his  humanit  v  than  his 
patriotism  ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  histo- 
rians, who  have  marked  the  broad  line  of 
discrimination  between  true  and  false  gflory, 
not  erecting  pomps,  triumphs,  and  victories, 
into  essentials  of  real  greatness.  He  teach- 
es patience  under  censure,  inculcates  a  con- 
tempt of  vulgar  acclamation,  and  of  all 
praise  which  is  not  fairly  earned.  One  valu- 
able superiority,  which  Livy  possesses  over 
his  competitors,  is,  that  in  describing  vice, 
and  vicious  characters,  he  scrupulously  con- 
trives to  excite  an  abhorrence  of  both;  and 
his  relations  never  leave  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  a  propensity  to  the  crime,  or  a  par- 
tiality for  the  criminal  whom  he  has  been  de- 
scribing. A  defect,  in  this  acnteness  of 
moral  feeling,  has  been  highly  pernicious  to 
the  ^tmthful  reader ;  and  this  too  common 
admixtnra  of  impure  description,  even  when 
the  honest  design  has  been  to  expose  vice, 
has  sensibly  tainted  the  wbolesomeoess  of 
historic  composition. 

Independently  of  those  beautiful,  though 
sometimes  redundant  speeches,  which  Livy 
puts  into  the  months  of  his  heroes,  his  elo- 
quent and  finished  answers  to  ambassadors, 
furnish  a  species  of  riietoric  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  a  royal  education. 

It  has  been  regretted  by  some  of  the  crit- 
ics, that  Livy,  alter  enriching  his  own  work 
by  tlie  most  copious  plagiarisms  from  his 
g^reat  precorf^or,  Polybius,  commends  him  in 
away  so  frigid,  as  almost  to  amount  to  cen- 
sure. He  does  not,  it  is  true,  go  the  length 
of  Voltaire  in  his  treatment  of  Shakspeare, 
who  first  piUag^es  and  then  abuses  him.  The 
Frenchman,  indeed,  who  spoils  what  he 
steals,  acts  noon  the  old  known  principle  of 
his  country  highwaymen,  who  always  murder 
where  they  rob. 


If  it  be  thought  that  we  have  too  srarmly 
recommended  heathen  authors,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  in  the  hands  of  every  en- 
lightened preceptor,  as  was  eminently  the 
case  with  Fenelott,  pagans  almost  beoofoe 
Christian  teachers  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  will  be  explained,  elucidated,  purified  ; 
and  not  only  will  the  corruptions  of  pagao* 
ism  be  converted  into  instruction,  by  being* 
contrasted  with  the  opposite  Christian  gra- 
ces, but  the  Christian  system  will  be  advass* 
tageonsly  shown  to  be  almost  equally  at  vari- 
ance, with  many  pagan  virtues,  as  with  all 
its  vices. 

If  there  were  no  other  evidence  of  the 
value  of  pagan  historians,  the  profound  at- 
tention which  they  prove  the  ancients  to 
have  paid  to  the  education  of  youth,  woalil 
alone  suffice  to  give  them  considerable 
weight  in  the  eyes  of  every  judge  of  sound 
instruction.  Their  regard  to  yonthfVil  mod** 
esty,  the  incalcatioii  of  obedience  and  re- 
serve, the  exereises  of  self-denial,  exacted 
from  children  of  the  highest  rank,  ptrt  to 
/shame, — ^I  will  not  say  Christiana,  but  many 
of  the  nominal  professors  of  Christianity.— ^ 
Levity,  idleness,  disregard  of  the  laws,  con- 
tempt of  established  systems  and  national  in- 
stitutions, met  with  a  severer  reprobation  in 
the  paf;an  youth,  than  is  always  found  among* 
those,  in  our  day,  who  yet  do  Hot  openly  re- 
nounce the  character  of  Christians. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  lo  take  our 
morals  from  so  miserably  defective  a  stand- 
ard as  pagan  history  affords.  For  though 
philosophy  had  given  some  admirable  rules 
for  maintaining  the  out-works  of  virtue, 
Christianity  is  the  only  religion  which  ever 
pretended  to  expel  vice  from  the  heart.-— 
The  best  qualities  of  paganism  want  the  best 
motives.  Some  of  the  overgrown  Ronsan 
virtues,  also,  though  they  would  have  been 
valuable  in  their  iust  measure  and  degree, 
and  in  a  due  symmetry  and  proportion  with 
other  virtues,  yet,  by  their  excess,  helped  to 
produce  those  evils  which  afterwarrls  ruined 
Rome ;  while  a  perfect  system  of  morsds, 
like  the  Christian,  would  have  prevented 
those  evils.  Tlieir  patriotism  was  oppression 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Their  virtue  was 
not  so  much  sullied  by  pride,  as  founded  in 
it ;  and  their  justice  was  tinctured  with  a 
sava^ness  which  bears  little  resemblance  to 
the  justice  which  is  taught  by  Christianity. 

These  two  simple  precepts  of  our  religion. 
Thou  tkalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  «t  Ihynelf; — 
these  two  principles,  kept  in  due  exercise, 
would,  like  the  two  powers  which  crovem  the 
natural  world,  keep  the  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual world  in  order  ;  would  restrain,  impel, 
unite  and  Cfovern  it. 

In  coosidenng  the  ancient  pbilo«ophy,  how 
does  the  fine  t^nld  become  dim^  before  the  so- 
ber lustre  or  that  divine  legislator,  whose 
kingdom,  indeed,  was  not  of  this  world,  but 
who  has  taught  *■  kings  of  the  earth,  prin- 
ces, and  all  people.^  those  maxims  and  prin- 
ciples which  cast  into  'shade  all  the  false 
splendors  *  of  the  antique  world  !*  Chris- 
tianity has  furnished  the  only  true  practical 
conv«)«*it  on  that  grand  position  of  the  admi- 
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rabie  author  of  Use  sublime,  that  noihinr  U 
^rmai  iheeontemfd  of  fohith  ii  greai.  For 
bow  can  triumpfw*  honouTB,  riches,  power, 
ooDqvett,  fiune,  be  considered  as  of  intrin- 
aie  valae  br  a  Christian,  the  very  emeiurc  of 
whose  religion  oonskli  in  being  crucified  to 
the  world ;  the  rerj  om  ond  end  of  whose 
rri^on  lies  in  a  saperiority  to  all  rreatness 
which  is  to  have  an  end  with  this  life  ;  the 
Tery  nature  and  gtmuM  of  whose  religion 
tends  to  prove,  that  eternal  life  is  the  only 
aiia<|Qate  measure  of  the  happiness,  and  im- 
mortal glory  the  only  adequate  object^  of  the 
ambition  of  a  Christian. 


CHAP.  XI. 


English  History. — Mr.  Hume, 


But  the  ro^  pnptl  is  not  to  wander  al- 
ways in  the  wide  field  of  universal  history. 
Tte  extent  is  so  vast,  and  the  time  for  trav- 
ettiar  ov.er  at  so  short,  that  after  being  suffi- 
cteou^  possessed  of  that  general  view  of 
maokiaa  which  the  history  of  the  world  ex- 
hibits, it  seems  reasonable  to  concentrate 
her  stodiea,  and  to  direct  her  attention  to 
crertatn  greatpeEtding  points,  and  especially  to 
those  objects  with  which  she  has  a  natural 
and  more  immediate  connexion.  The  histo- 
ry of  modem  Europe  abounds  with  such  ob- 
jects. In  Robertson's  lumincms  view  of  the 
state  of  Eorope,  the  progress  of  society  is 
traced  with  just  arrangement  and  philosoph- 
ical precision.  His  admirable  histories  of 
Charles  V.  and  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
separate  from  their  great  independent  mer- 
it, wiO  be  read  with  singular  advantage  in 
ceeoexion  with  tiie  contemporary  reigns  of 
Eivlish  history.  In  the  writings  of  SuUy 
and  Clarsiidoii,  may  be  seen  how,  for  a  long 
time,  the  oassiens  of  kinn  were  contradict- 
ed, aiod  oRen  controlled  by  the  wisdom  of 
their  miaisters ;  sovereigns  who  were  not  in- 
sensible to  praise,  nor  averse  from  flattery, 
yet  sohmittuig,  thon^. sometimes  with  a  ve- 
ry in  ip«ce,  to  receive  services  rather  than 
adulitiott.  Ministers  who  consulted  the 
good  rather  than  the  humour  of  their  prin- 
ces ;  wtio  promoted  their  interests,  instead 
of  ipratifying  their  vices,  and  who  preferred 
their  fiLine  to  their  iavonr. 

JUr.  Hume. 

Kumeis  incomparably  the  most  informing, 
as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  of  all  the  writers 
of  English  history.  His  narrative  is  full, 
weU  arranged,  and  beautifully  perspicuous. 
Yet,  lie  is  aa  author  who  must  be  rend  with 
extreme  caution  on  a  political,  but  especial- 
1 7  on  a  religicms  account.  Though,  on  oo- 
caaions  where  he  may  be  trostM,  because 
his  peculiar  principles  do  not  interfere,  his 
political  reflections  are  usually  just,  some- 
timespvofiNuid.  His  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Gothic  govemmeat  is  full  of  interest 
and  infermatien.  He  marks,  with  exact 
prectsiott,  the  progress  and  decay  of  the  feu- 
dal maaaers,  when  law  and  order  beg^n  to 
nr^vaiK  and  onr  ronstituiton  ajssumed  some- 


I  thing  like  a  shape.  His  finely  painted  char- 
'  actors  of  Alfrea  and  Elizabeth  should  be  en- 
graved on  the  heart  of  every  sovereign. 
His  political  prejudices  do  not  strikingly  ap- 
pear, till  the  establishment  of  the  house  of 
Stewart,  nor  his  religious  antipathies  till 
about  the  distant  dawn  of  the  reformation 
under  Henry  V.  From  that  period  to  its 
full  establishment,  he  is  perhaps  more  dange- 
rous, because  less  ostensibly  daring  than 
some  other  infidel  historians.  It  is  a  serpent 
under  a  bed  of  roses.  He  does  not  (in  his 
history  at  least)  so  much  ridicule  religion 
himself,  as  invite  others  to  ridicule  it.  Tb^re 
is  in  his  manner  asedateness  which  imposes ; 
in  his  scepticism,  a  sl^  gravity,  whicn  puts 
the  reader  more  off  his  g^ard  than  the  vehe- 
mence of  censure,  or  the  levity  of  wit ;  for 
we  are  alwa^jrs  less  disposed  to  suspect  a  man 
who  is  too  wise  to  appear  angry.  That  same 
wisdom  which  makes  him  too  correct  to  in* 
vent  calumnies,  but  it  does  not  preserve  him 
from  doing  what  is  scarcely  less  disingenu- 
ous. He  implicitly  adopts  the  injurious  re- 
lations of  those  annalists  who  were  most  hos- 
tile to  the  reformed  faith  ;  though  be  must 
have  known  their  accounts  to  be  aggravated 
and  discoloured,  if  not  absolutely  wvmted. 
He  thus  makes  othen  responsible  for  the 
worst  things  he  asserts,  and  spreads  the  mis- 
chief, without  avowing  the  malignity.  Whbn 
he  speaks  from  himself,  the  sneer  is  so  coo), 
the  irony  so  sober,  the  contempt  so  discreet, 
the  moderation  so  insidious,  the  diflarenoe 
between  popish  bigotry,  and  protestant  firm- 
ness, between  the  fury  of  the  persecutor  and 
the  resdution  of  the  martyr,  so  little  mark- 
ed ;  the  distinctions  between  intolerant  fren- 
zy and  heroic  zeal  so  melted  into  each  oth- 
er, and  though  he  contrives  to  make  the  rea- 
der feel  some  indignation  at  the  tyrant,  he 
never  leads  him  to  feel  any  reverence  for  the 
sufferer;  he  ascribes  such  a  slender  sup^'i- 
ority  to  one  religious  system  above  another, 
that  the  youn|[  reader  who  does  not  come  to 
the  perusal  with  his  principles  formed,  will 
be  in  danger  of  thinking  that  the  reforma- 
tion was  really  not  worth  contending  for* 

But,  in  nothing  is  the  skill  of  this  aooom- 
plished  sophist  more  apparent  than  in  the 
artful  way  in  which  he  piques  his  readers  in- 
to a  conformity  with  his  own  views  concera- 
inr  religion.  Human  pride,  he  knew,  natu- 
rally likes  to  range  itself  on  the  side  of  abili- 
ty. He  therefore,  skilfully  works  on  this  pas- 
sion, by  treating,  with  a  sort  of  contemptn- 
ous  superiority,  as  weak  and  credulous  men, 
all  whom  he  represents  as  being  under  the 
relig^us  delusion,  and  by  uniformly  insinua- 
ting that  talents  and  piety  belong  to  opposite 
parlies. 

To  the  shameful  practice  of  confounding 
fanatacisra  with  real  religion,  he  adds  the 
disingenuous  habit  of  accounting  for  the  best 
actions  of  the  best  men,  by  referring  them  to 
some  low  motive ;  and  affects  to  confound 
the  designs  of  the  reli^ous  and  the  corrupt, 
so  artfully,  that  no  radical  difference  appears 
to  subsist  between  them. 

It  is  injurious  to  a  young  mind  to  read  the 
historv  of  the  reformation  bv  anv  author. 
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how  accurate  soever  he  may  he  in  liis  facts, 
who  does  not  see  a  divine  power  accompa- 
nyingf  this  great  work  ;  by  any  author  who 
ascribes  to  the  power,  or  rather  to  the  pcr^ 
Terseness  of  nature,  and  the  obstinacy  of 
innovation,  what  was  in  reality  an  effect  of 
providential  direction  ;  by  any  who  discerns 
nothing  but  human  resources,  or  stubborn 
perseverance,  where  a  Christian  distinguish- 
es, though  with  a  considerable  alloy  of  hu- 
man imperfection,  the  operation  of  the  spirit 
of  God. 

Hume  has  a  fascinating  manner  at  the 
close  of  the  life  of  a  hero,  a  prince,  or  a 
statesman,  of  drawing  up  his  character  so 
elaborately  as  to  attract  and  fix  the  whole 
attention  of  the  reader ;  and  he  does  it  in 
such  a  way,  that  while  he  engages  the  mind 
he  unsnspectedly  misleads  it.  He  makes  a 
general  statement  of  the  vices  and  virtues, 
the  good  and  bad  actions  of  the  person  whom 
he  paints,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
conclusions,  by  casting  up  the  balance  of  the 
vices  and  virtues,  of  the  good  and  bad  ac- 
tions thus  enumerated  :  while  he  never  once 
leads  the  reader  to  determine  on  the  charac- 
ter by  the  only  sure  criterion,  the  ruling 
principle^  which  seemed  to  eovern  it.  This 
is  the  too  prevailing  method  of  historians  ; 
they  make  morals  completely  independent 
of  religion,  by  thus  weighing  qualities,  and 
letting  the  preponderance  of  the  scale  de- 
cide on  virtue,  as  it  were  by  grains  and  scru- 
ples :  thus  furnishing  a  standard  subversive 
of  that  which  Christianitv  establishes.  This 
method,  instead  of  marking  the  moral  dis- 
tinctions, blends  and  confounds  them,  by 
establishing  character  on  an  accidental  -  dif- 
ference, often  depending  on  circumstance 
and  occasion,  instead  of  applying  to  it  one 
eternal  rule  and  motive  of  action.* 

But,  there  is  another  evil  into  which  wri- 
ters far  more  unexceptionable  than  Mr. 
Hume  often  fall,  that  of  rarely  leading  the 
mind  to  look  beyond  second  causes  and  hu- 
man agents.  It  is  mortifying  to  refer  them 
to  the  example  of  a  pa^^an.  Livy  thought 
it  no  disgrace  to  proclaim,  repeatedly,  the 
insufficiency  of  man  to  accomplish  great 
objects  without  divine  assistance.  He  was 
not  ashamed  to  refer  events  to  the  direction 
and  control  of  providence ;  and  when  he 
speaks  of  notorious  criminals,  he  is  dot  con- 
tented with  describing  them  as  transgress- 
ing against  the  state,  but  represents  them  as 
also  offending  against  the  gods. 

Yet,  it  is  proper  again  to  notice  the  de- 
fects of  ancient  authors  in  their  views  of 
providential  interference ;  a  defect  arising 
from  their  never  clearly  including  a  future 
state  in  their  account.  They  seem  to  have 
conceived  themselves  as  fairly  entitled  by 

/     *  If  these  remarks  may  be  thought  too  severe 

/  by  some  readers   for  that  degree  of  scepticism 

/    which  appears  in  Mr.  Home's  hiatory^  may  I  not 

/     be  allowed  to  observe  that  he  has  shown  his  priu- 

I      ciples  so  folly,  in  some  of  his  other  works,  that 

/      we  are  entitled,  on  the  ground  of  these  works,  to 

I       read  with  sospicion  every  thing  he  says  which 

I       borders  on  religion  ?-*A  circumstance  apt  to  be 

(       forgotten  by  many  who  read  only  his  history. 


their  good  condact  to  the  divine  farour, 
which  favour  they  usually  limited  to  present 
prosperity.  Whereaa  all  notions  of  divine 
justice  must  of  necessity  be  widely  errone- 
ous, in  which  a  future  retribution  is  not  an* 
ambiguously  and  constantly  included. 


CHAP.  XII. 


Important  ceras  ofEngliah  hiatory. 

As  the  annals  of  our  own  country  furnish 
an  object  on  which  a  royal  student  should  be 
led  to  dwell  with  oarticular  interest,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  call  the  attention  to  certain 
important  periods  of  our  history  and  consti- 
tution, from  each  of  which  we  begin  to 
reckon  a  new  aera;  because,  from  that 
epoch,  some  new  system  of  causea  and  ef- 
fects begins  to  take  place  ! 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  trace  the 
shades  of  alteration  which  intervene  between 
these  aeras ;  for,  though  the  national  cbaDgcs 
appear  to  be  brought  about  by  some  one 
great    event,  yet,  the  event  itaelf  will  be 
found  to  have  been  slowly  working  its  way 
by  causes  trivial  in  their  appearance,  and 
gradual  in  their  progress.     For  the  minds  of 
the  people  must  oe  previously  ripened  for  a 
change,    before  any  material  alteration    is 
produced.->It  was  not  the  injury  that  Lu- 
cretia  sustained,  which  kindled  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Romans ;  the  previous  miscon- 
duct of  the  Tarquins  had  excited  in  the  peo- 
ple the  spirit  of  that  revolution.     A   mo- 
.nentary   indignation    brought  a  series    of 
discontents  to  a  crisis,  and  one  public  crime 
was  seized  on  as  the  pretence  for  revenging 
a  long  course  of  oppression.     The  arrival, 
however,  of  theve  slowly    produced    aeras 
inakes  a  sudden  and  striking  change  iu  the 
circumstances  of  a  country,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  distinct  line  of  separation  between 
the  manners  which  precede  and  tliose  which 
follow  it. 

A  prince  (whose  chief  study  must  be  poli- 
tics) ought  in  general  to  prefer  contempora- 
ry historians,  and  even  oitiinary  annalbts,  to 
the  compilers  of  history  who  come  after 
them.  He  should  have  recourse  to  the  doc- 
uments from  which  authors  derive  their  his* 
tory,  rather  than  sit  down  satisfied  with  the 
history  so  derived.  Life,  however,  is  too 
short  to  allow,  in  all  cases,  of  this  laborious 
process.  Attention,  therefore,  to  the  minu- 
ter details  of  contemporary  annalists,  and 
to  the  original  records  consisting  of  letters 
and  state  papers,  must  be  limited  .to  periods 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  Into 
these  the  attentive  politician  will  dive  for 
himself,  and  he  will  often  be  abundantly  re- 
paid. The  periods,  for  example,  of  the  un- 
happy contests  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
Charles,  of  the  restoration,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  revolution,  are  the  turning 
points  of  our  political  constitution.  A  prince, 
by  examining  these  original  documents,  and 
by  making  himself  master  of  the  points  then 

.at  issue,  would  be  sure  to  understud  what 

I  are  his  own  rights  as  a  sovereign. 
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ti  is  not  l>y  siog^le,  but  by  coDciiri*ent  tes- 
timoQ?^  «at  the  troth  of  history  is  estabiisb- 
ecL     And  it  is  by  a  carelul  perusal  of  differ- 
eat  authors  who  treat  of  toe  same  period, 
that  a  series  of  historic  truth  will  be  extract- 
ed.    Where  they  agree,  we  may  trust  that 
they  are  right ;  where  they  differ  we  must 
elkut   truth  from  the  collision      Thus  the 
rojal  pupil,  when  engaged  in  the  perusal  of 
Ciareiidon,  should  alw)  study  some  of  the  best 
writers,  who  are  favourable  to  the  parlia- 
raentary  cause.     A  careful  perusal  of  Lud- 
low  anid  Wbitlock  ;    a  general  surrey    of 
Rnshworth,  or  occasional  reference  to  that 
aatiior  and  to  Thurloe ;  and  a  cursoiry  re- 
vieir  of  their  own  lw$»  and  tnnes  by  Laud 
and  Baxter,  will  throw  great  light  on  many 
of  the  tranBaetiooB  of  the  eventful  period  of 
tbe  first  Charles.    They  will  show  how  dif- 
ferent the  tame  actions  appear  to  different 
men,  equal  in  understanding  and  integrity 
They  will  infiirce  mutual  candor  and  mutual 
forhearanoe,  repressing  the  wholesale  con- 
c!ttsioas<tf  party  violenoe,  and  teaching  a 
prince  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  intem- 
perate counseb  of  his  interested  or  heated 
advisers.    Thfy  will  instruct  a  monarch  in 
the  important  lesson  of  endeavouring  to  as- 
certain and  keep  in  view  the  light  in  which 
bis  actions  and  motives  will  appear  to  his 
people.     They  will  teach  him  to  attend  care- 
rallv  to  the  opinions  and  feelings,  and  even 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  times  ;  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  nrecept  enjoined  by  divine  author- 
ity lor  private  Hfe,  and  still  more  important 
to  be  ooserved  in  public,—^  to  provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.' 

Again,  while  the  narratives  of  the  con- 
temporary historians  furnish  facts,  they  who 
live  in  a  succeeding  age  have  the  addition- 
al advantages  first,  of  a  chance  of  greater 
impartiality  ;  secondly,  of  a  comparison  with 
corresponding  events,  and,  thirdly,  of  having 
tbe  tendencies  of  the  events  related,  appre- 
ciated by  the  evidence  of  their  actual  effects. 
IIow  imperfect,  for  example,  would  be  the 
philosophical  and  political  remarks,  and  how 
false  the  whole  colour  belonging  to  any  his- 
tory of  the  French  revolution  which  might 
have  immediately  appeared.^  Much  laf)se 
of  time  is  necessary  in  order  to  reflect  back 
li^t  on  the  original  tendency  of  events.  The 
fermentation  of  political  passions  requires 
a  long  time  to  subside.  Tne  agitation  con- 
tinues till  the  events  have  nearly  lost  their 
interest,  by<tbe  occurrence  of  a  fresh  class  of 
eventi;  which,  in  their  turn,  raise  a  new 
party,  and  excite  a  new  interest ;  so  that  an 
impartial  distribution  of  praise  and  censure 
is  seldom  made  till  those  who  are  coDcemed 
in  it  have  beep  long  out  of  hearing.  And  it 
is  an  inconvenience  inseparable  from  human 
things,  that  when  writers  are  least  able  to 
come  at  the  truth,  they  are  most  disposed  to 
tdlit. 


*Tbe  French  revolution,  with  its  conseqaences, 
seemiiiteaffed  prsctioally  to  eontradict  what  Thn- 
cfiMm  deeiarsd  to  be  his  design  in  writing  hif to* 
ry ;  aainely,  b^  •  faiiU\ful  aeeount  qfpagt  Uungg 
to  aniti  mankmd  in  em^ectuHnff  the/uture  ! 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the  po- 
litical system  of  Europe,  sipce  (hat  penod 
particularly,  when  the  two  powers  of  France 
and  Austria  having  arisen  to  a  greatness, 
which  made  them  mutuallj ,  as  well  as  gen- 
erally formidable,  other  countries,  seeing  the 
necessity  for  their  own  safety,  of  opposing 
the  stronger,  and  supporting  th^  weaker, 
conceived  the  idea  of  tiiat  balance  of  power, 
that  just  equiponderance,  which  might  pre- 
serve the  security  of  all. 

But  there  is  a  far  earlier  epoch  to  which 
attention  ought  perhaps,  in  tbe  very  first  in- 
stance, to  be  directed,  I  mean  the  reign  of 
Alfred.  This  is  eminently  a  study  for  kings. 
— In  Alfred,  the  most  vigorous  exertion  of 
public  justice  was  united  with  attachment  to 
public  liberty.  He  eagerly  st  ized  every  in- 
terval of  tranquillity,  from  the  convulsions 
witii  which  the  state  was  turn,  to  collect  ma- 
terials for  the  most  salutary  institutions, 
which  he  afterwards  established;  he  em- 
ployed every  moment  he  could  snatch  from 
the  wars  in  which  he  was  inevitably  enga- 
ged, in  introducing  the  arts  of  pcrice,  and  in 
turning  the  minds  of  his  harassed  and  disor- 
derly subjects  to  virtuous  and  industrious 
pursuits;  in  repairing  the  mischievous  con- 
sequences of  past  insurrections,  and  wisely 
guarding  a^inst  their  return.  He  had  to 
correct  tbe  habits  of  a  people  who  had  lived 
without  laws,  and  without  morals;  and  to 
reduce  to  civilization  men  who  had  been 
driven  to  subsist  by  chance  or  rapine.  By 
a  system  of  jurisprudence,  wliich  united  mo- 
ral discipline  with  the  execution  of  penal 
law<s,  he  undertook  to  give  a  new  direction  to 
habits  inveterately  depraved. 

The  royal  pupil  will  be  laaght  to  ascribe 
the  origin  of  some  of  our  best  usages  to 
these  sagacious  regulations ;  above  sll,  the 
conception  of  that  unparalleled  idea  which 
so  beautifully  reconciles  the  exact  adminis- 
tration of  justice  with  individual  liberty ;  tlie 
origin  of  our  juries  evidently  appearing  to 
have  first  entered  the  mind  of  Alfred.  The 
effects  on  the  people  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
portioned to  the  exertions  of  the  prince. 
Crimes  were  repressed.  The  most  unexam- 
pled change  took  place  in  the  national  man- 
ners. Encouragement  was  held  out  to  the 
reformed,  while  punishment  kept  in  order 
the  more  irreclaimable.  Yet,  with  all  these 
strong  measures,  never  was  a  prince  more 
tenderly  alive  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
And  while  commerce,  navigation,  ingenius 
inventions,  and  all  the  peaceful  arts  were 
promoted  by  him,  his  skill  in  the  miKtary 
tactics  of  that  day  was  superior,  perhaps,  to 
that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

To  form  such  vast  projects,  not  for  distur- 
bing the  world,  but  for  blessing  it, — to  re- 
duce those  projects,  in  many  instances,  to 
the  most  minute  detail  of  actual  execution ; 
— to  have  surmounted  the  misfortune  of  a 
neglected  education  so  as  to  make  himself  a 
Bcbolar,  a  philosopher,  and  the  moral  as  well 
as  civil  instructor  of  his  people ; — all  this 
implies  such  a  grandeur  of  capacity,  such  an 
exact  conception  of  the  true  character  of  a 
sovereign,  such  sublimity  of  principle,  and 
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fiucli  corresponding  rectitude  of  practice,  as 
fill  up  all  our  ideas  of  consummate  greatness. 
In  a  word,  Alfred  seems  to  have  been  sent 
into  the  world  to  realize  the  beautiful  fiction, 
which  poets,  philosophers,  and  patriots,  have 
formed  of  a  perfect  king.  It  is  also  worth 
observing,  that  all  those  various  plans  were 
both  projected  and  executed  bv  a  monarch 
who,  as  all  historians  agree,  bad  suffered 
more  hardships  than  any  ordinary  adventur- 
er, had  fought  more  battles  than  most  eener 
kls,  and  was  the  most  voluminous  author  of 
liis  day.*  And,  if  it  should  be  asked  by 
what  means  a  single  individual  could  accom- 
plish such  a  variety  of  projects,  the  answer 
is  simply  this :  It  was  in  a  good  measure  by 
an  art  of  which  little  account  is  made,  but 
which  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  in  a 
sovereign  than  almost  any  other,  at  least  it  is 
one  without  which  the  brightest  genius  is  of 
little  value,  a  atricl  economy  of  tinier 

Between  the  earlier  life  of  Alfred  and  that 
of  Charles  II.  there  was,  as  must  be  observ- 
ed, a  striking  similarity.  The  paths  of  both 
to  the  throne  were  equally  marked  by  such 
imminent  dangers  and  ^  hair- breadth 'scapes,' 
as  more  resemble  romance  than  authentic 
history.  What  a  lesson  had  Alfred  prepared 
for  Charles !  But  their  characters  as  kings, 
exhibited  an  opposition  which  is  as  strong  as 
the  resemblance  of  their  previous  fortunes. 
With  an  understanding  naturally  g^ood,  with 
that  education  which  Alfred  wanted,— with 
every  advantage  which  an  improved  state  of 
society  could  give  over  a  barbarous  one; 
such,  notwithstanding,  was  the  uniform  tenor 
of  the  Stuart's  subsequent  life,  as  almost  to 
present  the  idea  of  an  intended  contrast  to 
the  virtues  of  the^llustrious  Saxon. 

Another  epoch  to  which  the  pupil's  atten- 
tion should  be  pointed,  is  the  turbulent  and 
iniquitous  reign  of  king  John ;  whose  op- 
pression and  injustice  were,  by  the  excess  to 
which  they  were  carried,  the  providential 
means  of  rousing  the  English  spirit,  and  of 
obtaining  the  establishment  or  the  g^at 
charter.  This  famous  transaction,  so  de- 
servedly interesting  to  Englishmen,  bestow- 
ed or  secured  the  most  valuable  civil  privile- 
ges ;  chiefly  indeed  to  the  barons  and  clergy, 
but  also  to  the  people  at  large.  The  privile- 
ges of  the  latter  had,  antecedently,  been 
scarcely  taken  into  the  account,  and  their 
liberties,  always  imperfect,  had  suffered 
much  infringement  by  the  introduction  of 
the  feudal  law  into  England  under  the  Nor- 
man William.  For,  whether  they  were  vas- 
sals under  the  barons,  or  vassals  under  the 
king  it  made  little  difference  In  their  condi- 
tion ;  which  was,  in  fact,  to  the  greater  part, 
little  better  than  a  state  of  absolute  slavery. 
The  barons,  liberal,  perhaps,  through  policy 
rather  than  humanity,  in  struggling  for  their 
own  liberty  were  compelled  to  involve  in  one 
common  interest  the  liberty  of  the  people ; 
and  the  same  laws  which  tiiey  demanded  to 
'Secure  their  own  protection,  in  some  mea- 

*  See  the  character  of  Alfred  in  Hume,  from 
which  the  preceding  part  of  this  account,  in  sub- 
erancd,  l»  rhieflv  taken. 


sure  necessarily  extended  their  bfioi^a  iafla* 
ence  to  the  inferior   classes  of  laociety.— 
Those  immunities,  which  are  essential  to  Uie 
well-being  of  civil  and  social  life,  gradaally 
became  better  secured.    Injustice  was  re- 
strained, tyrannical  exactions  were  g^uarded 
ajg^inst,  and  oppression  was  no  longer  sanc- 
tioned.   This  famous  deed,  without  any  vio- 
lent innovation,  became  the  mound  of  prop- 
erty, the  pledge  of  liberty,  and  the  guaran- 
tee of  independence.      As  it  guarded   the 
rights  of  all  orders  of  men,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  it  was  vigorously  contended 
for  by  all;  for,  if  it  limited  the  power  of  the 
king,  it  also  confirmed  it,  by  securing  the  al- 
legiance and  fidelity  of  the  subject.     It  was 
of  inestimable  use  by  giving  a  determinate 
form  and  shape, '  such  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name,'  to  toe  spirit  of  liberty  ;  so  that  the 
English,  when,  as  it  often  happened,   they 
claimed  the  recognition  of  their  legal  rights, 
were  not  left  to  wander  in  a  wide  field,  with- 
out having  any  specific  object,  without  lim- 
itation, and  without  direction.     They  knew 
whal  to  ask  for^  aUd,  obtaining   that,   they 
were  satisfied.   We  surely  cannot  but  be  sen- 
sible of  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
fn}m  this  circumstance,  who  have  seen  ^he 
effects  of  an  opposite  situation,  ^  in  this  very 
particular,    illustrated  so  strikingly  in  tlie 
earlier  period  of  the  French  revolution. 

But,  rapidity  of  progress  seems,  by  the 
very  laws  of  nature,  to  be  precluded,  where 
the  benefit  is  to  be  radical  and  permanent. — 
It  was  not,  therefore,  until  our  passion  for 
making  war  within  the  territory  of  France  was 
cured,  nor  until  we  leftoff'  tearing  the  bow- 
els of  our  own  country,  in  the  dissensions  of 
the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  after  having, 
for  near  four  hundred  years,  torn  those  of 
our  neighbours ;  in  a  word,  it  was  not  until 
both  foreign  and  civil  fury  bcyan  to  cool, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlf.  the  people 
began  to  enjoy  more  real  freedom,  as  the 
king  enjoyed  a  more  settled  dominion,  and 
the  interests  of  peace  and  commerce  sub- 
stantially prevailed.    Without  ascribing  to 
this  king  virtues  which  he  did  not  possess, 
the  view  of  his  reign,  with  all  its  faults,  af- 
fords a  kind  of  breathing  time,  and  sense  of 
repose.    It  is  from  this  reign  that  the  history 
of  Uie  laws,  and  civil  constitution  of  Eng-  . 
land  become  interesting  ;  as  that  of  our  ec- 
clesiastical constitution  does  from  the  subse- 
quent reign.    A  general  acquaintance  with 
the  antecedent  part  of  our  history  may  suf- 
fice for  the  royal  pupil,  but  from  these  peri- 
ods she  cannot  possess  too  detailed  a  know- 
ledge of  it. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Q^ueen  EHzabHh. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  France,  a  nation 
in  which  women  have  alwavs  been  held  in 
the  highest  consideration,  their  genius  has 
never  been  called  to  its  loftiest  exercise. — 
France  is  perhaps  the  only  country  which 
has  never  been  governed  by  a  woman.— 
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The  iDotfaera,  Kmrever,  of  tome  of  her  sore- 
leigui,  when  miaon,  hare^  dnring  their  re- 
gcociea^  Blanche  of  Castile*  especially,  dis- 
covered talents  for  goyemment  not  inferior , 
to  those  of  roost  of  her  kings. 

Ame  of  Austria  has  had  her  eulogists ; 
hot  in  her  character  there  seems  to  have 
been  man  of  intrisnie  than  of  renins,  or  at 
leaat,  then  of  sound  sense ;  and  her  rirtoes 
were  ptoblematical.  If  her  talents  had 
some  splendor,  thev  had  no  solidity.  They 
prodooed  a  kind  of  stage  effect,  which  was 
unpoain^,  hut  not  effieient,  and  she  was 
nmer  mn  actress  of  Royalty  than  a  |preat 
qneeo.  She  was  not  happy  m  the  choice  of 
a  firieiid*  The  source  of  all  Mazarin's 
greatneas,  she  supported  him  with  inflexible 
attachment,  ana  established  him  in  more 
tfaflan  legal  power.  In  return,  he  treated  her 
widi  respect  as  lonff  as  he  ^tood  in  need  of 
her  protection,  and  set  her  aside  when  her 
support  was  become  no  longer  necessary  to 
his  confirmed  power. 

IIm  best  queens  have  been  most  remarka- 
ble for  employing  great  men.    Among  these, 
Zenobia,  EliaaMtb,  and   Anne  stoml  fore- 
most.   Those  who  wish  to  derpgate  from  the 
glories  of  a  female  reign,  hare  nerer  failed 
to  nripe,  that  they  were  owing  to  the  wisdom 
ef  tte  ministers,   and  not  to  that  of  the 
queen  ;  a  censure  which  iuTolres  an  eolo- 
giam.    For,  Is  not  the  choice  of  sagacious 
miniaters  the  characteristic  mark  of  a  sara- 
ekmm  sorereign  ?     Would,  for  instance,  Ma- 
ry di  Medici  have  chosen  a  WalaiDgtiam  ; 
dbe  who  made  it  one  of  the  first  kcts  of  her 
regency  to  banish  Sully,  and  to  employ  Con- 
cini  ?    Or,  did  it  ever  enter  into  tiie  mind  of 
the  first  Mary  of  England  to  take  into  her 
coancils  that  Cecil,  who  so  much  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  cabinet  of  her  sister  P 
Elizabeth's  great  natural  capacity  was,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  improved  by  an 
escdlent  education.    Her  native  vigour  of 
mind  had  been  earlv  called  forth  by  a  series 
of  uncommon   trials     The  circumspectioD 
she  had  been,  from  childhood,  obliged  to  ex- 
ercise, taufl^t  her  prudence.    Tm  diificul- 
ties  which  beset  her,  accustomed  her  to  self- 
coDtrol.    Can  we,  therefore,  doubt  that  the 
steadiness  of  purpose,  and  undaunted  reso- 
lution which  she  manifested  on  almost  every 
occasion  during  her  long  reirn,  were  greatly 
to  be  attributed  to  that  youmful  discipline  ? 
She  would  probably  never  hare  acquired 
such  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  others, 
had  she  not  early  learned  so  absolute  a  com- 
mand over  her  own. 

On  coming  to  the  crown,  she  found  herself 
surrounded  with  those  obstacles  which  dis- 
play great  characters,  but  overset  ordinrry 
minds.  The  vast  work  of  the  reformation, 
which  had  been  undertaken  by  her  brother 
Edward,  but  crushed  in  the  very  birth,  as 
iar  as  was  within  human  power,  by  the  bigot 
Maiy,  was  resumed  and  accomplished  by 
Elizabeth ;  and  that,  not  in  the  calm  of  se- 
curity, not  in  the  fulness  of  undisputed  pow- 
er, but  even  while  that  power  was  far  froqi 

*^Iother  of  Louis  IX. 


being  confirmed,  add  that  security  was  lia- 
ahle,  every  inoment,  to  be  shaken  by  the 
most  alarming  commotions.  She  haul 
prejudices,  apparently  insurmoootablc,  to 
overcome ;  she  had  heavy  debts  to  dis- 
charge ;  she  had  am  almost  ruined  navy  to 
repair ;  she  bad  a  debased  coin  to  restore  ; 
she  had  empty  magazines  to  fill ;  she  had  a 
decaying  commerce  to  invigorate ;  she  had 
an  exhausted  exchequer  to  replenish.— All 
these,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  strength 
of  her  mind,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  coun- 
cils, she  accomplished.  She  not  only  paid 
her  own  debts  ;  but,  without  any  great  ad- 
ditional burdens  on  her  subjects,  she  dis- 
chaired  those  also  which  were  due  to  the 
people  fitmi  her  two  immediate  predecessors. 
At  the  same  time,  she  fostereo  genius,  she 
enoourared  literature,  she  attracted  all  the 
great  talents  of  the  are  within  the  sphere  of 
her  own  activity.  Aod^  though  sne  con- 
stantly availed  herself  of  aU  the  judgment 
and  talents  of  her  ministers,  her  acquies- 
cence in  their  measures  was  that  of  convic- 
tion, never  of  implicit  confidence. 

Her  exact  frugality  may  not,  by  superfi- 
cial judges,  be  reckoned  among  the  shining 
parts  of  her  character.  Yet,  those  who  see 
more  deeply,  must  allow,  that  it  was  a  quali- 
ty from  which  the  most  important  benefits 
were  derived  to  her  people ;  and  without 
which  all  her  great  abilities  would  have  been 
comparativelv  inefficient.  The  parsimony 
of  her  grandratber  was  the  rapine  and  exac- 
tion of  an  extortioner ;  hers,  the  wise  econ* 
omy  of  a  provident  parent.  If  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  actions  by  their  con- 
sequences, let  us  compare  the  effects  upon 
the  countrv,  of  the  prodigality,  both  of  her 
fsther,  and  of  her  successor,  with  her  own 
frugality.  As  it  has  been  asserted  by  Plu- 
tarch,* that  the  money  idly  thrown  away  by 
the  Athenians  on  the  repi*esentations  of  two 
dramatic  poets  only,  amounted  to  a  larger 
sum  than  had  been  expended  on  all  their 
wars  against  the  Persians,  in  defence  of  their 
liberty  ;  so  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  the 
first  James  spent  more  treasure  on  his  favour- 
ites, than  it  had  cost  Elizabeth  to  maintain 
all  her  wars.  Yet,  there  have  not  been  want- 
ing historians,  who  have  g^ven  the  praise  of 
liberality  to  James,  and  especially  to  Henry, 
while  Elizabeth  has  suffered  the  imputation 
of  avarice.  But  we  ought  to  judge  of  good 
and  evil,  by  their  own  weight  and  measure, 
and  not  by  the  specious  names  which  the 
latter  can  assume,  nor  by  the  iniurious 
terms  which  may  be  bestowed  on  the  for- 
mer. 

It  is  not  from  the  splenetic  critic  in  retired 
life,  from  the  declaimer,  ignorant  of  the  du- 
ties and  the  requisitions  of  princes,  that  we 
should  take  our  sentiments  on  the  point  of 
royal  economy  ;  but  from  men,  who,'  howev- 
er possessing  different  characters  and  views, 
yet  agree  in  this  one  respect,  that  their  ex- 
alted public  situations,  and  ^reat  personal 
experience,  enable  them  to  give  a  fair  and 

*  In  his  inquiry  whether  the  AthcDians  wero 
more  eminent  in  the  arts  of  war  or  peace. 
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sound  opinion.  The  jad^meot  even  of  the 
emperor  Tiherius  was  not  so  impaired  by  liis 
vices,  bat  that  be  could  insist,  that  an  ex 
chequer,  exhausted  by  prodigality,  must  be 
replenished  with  oppression.  Cicero,  versed 
in  public  business,  no  less  than  in  the  know- 
ledg^e  of  mankind,  affirms,  that  *•  a  liberal 
prince  loses  more  hearts  than  he  gains,  and 
that  the  resentment  of  those  from  whom  he 
takes  the  money,  is  much  stronger  than  the 
gratitude  of  those  to  whom  he  gives  it/ 
And,  on  another  occasion  he  says,  that '  men 
are  not  aware  what  a  rich  treasury  frogatity 
is.'  The  same  sentiments  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  by  another  Roman  statesman,  a  roy- 
al tavounte  too.  Pliny  affirms,  that  '  a 
prince  will  be  pardoned,  who  gives  nothing 
to  his  subjects,  provided  be  takes  nothing 
away  from  them.' 

"Those  princes,  who  despising  frugality, 
have  been  prodigal  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
temporary  applause,  have  seldom  achieved 
lasting  (^ood.  And,  allowing  that  this  lavish 
generosity  may -be  for  the  moment  a  popular 
quality,  yet,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
which  has  contributed  to  bring  more  calami- 
ties on  a  stsite,  than  the  means  used  for  ena- 
bling the  prince  to  indulge  it  It  was  not  in 
Rome  alone,  as  recent  instances  testify,-  that 
when  the  government  has  wanted  money, 
the  rich  have  been  always  found  to  be  the 
guilty.  A  prodigal  generosity,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  Ctesar,  and  in  our  own 
time,  may  be  a  useful  instrument  for  paving 
the  way  to  a  throne;  but  an  established 
sovereign  will  find  economy  a  more  certain 
means  of  keeping  liira  in  it.  The  emperor 
Nero  was  extolled  for  the  felicity  which  he 
was  diffusing  by  his  bounty,  while  Rome 
was  groaning  under  the  burthen  of  bis  ex- 
actions. That  liberality  which  would  make 
a  prince  necessitous,  and  a  people  poor, 
would,  by  hurting  his  fame,  weaken  his  in- 
fluence ;  for  reputation  is  power.  Afler  all, 
such  a  care  and  improvement  of  the  revenue, 
as  will  enable  him  to  spare  his  subjects,  is 
the  truest  liberality  in  a  prince 

But,  to  return. — The  aistinguishing  quali- 
ties of  Elizabeth  appear  to  have  been  econo- 
my, prudence,  and  moderation.  Yet  in 
some  instances,  the  former  was  rigid,  not  to 
say  unjust.*"  Nor  had  her  frugality  always 
the  purest  motives.  She  was,  it  is  true, 
very  unwilling  to  trouble  parliament  for 
money,  for  which,  indeed,  tney  were  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  be  troubled  ;  but  her 
desire  to  keep  herself  independent  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  her  motive  for  this  for- 
bearance. What  she  might  have  gained  in 
supplies  she  must  have  lost  in  power. 

To  her  moderation  and  that  middle  line  of 
conduct  which  she  observed,  much  of  her 
sttccassmay  be  ascribed.  To  her  modera- 
tion in  the  contests  between  papists  and 
puritans,  it  is  chiefly  to  bo  attributed,  that 
the  reformation  issued  in  a  happier  medium 
in  England,  than  in  any  other  country.— 
To  her  nM>deration,  in  respect  to  foreign 

*  Pbrticidsrly  her  keeping  the  see  of  Ely  vacant 
ivijMte^  yetrs,  in  order  to  retain  the  revenue. 


war,  from  which  she  was  singularly  averse , 
may  be  ascribed  that  rapid  improvement  at 

bomb,  which  took  place  under  her  retg-n. 

If  we  were  to  estimate  Elizabeth  as  a  prirale 
female,  she  would  doubtless  app^  entitled 
to  but  little  veneration.    If  as  an  instrument 
raised  up  by  Divine  Providence  lo  fsarry 
tJiroueh  the  most  arduous  enterprises  in  the 
most  difficult  emergencies,  we  can  hmrdly 
rate  her  too  highly.     We  owe  her  much  as 
Englishmen.     As  protestants,  what  do  we 
not  owe  her  ?    If  we  look  at  the  woman,  we 
shall  see  much  to  blame ;  if  at  the  sovereign, 
we  shall  see  almost  ewy  thing  to  admire. — 
Her   great   faults,    though  they  derogated 
from  her  personal  character,  seldom  deeply 
affected  her  administration.    In  one  instance 
only,  her  favouritism  was  prejudicial  to  the 
state ;  her  appointment  of  Leicester  to  the 
naval  command,  for  which  he  was  utterly 
unfit.    On  many  occasions,  as  we  have  else- 
where observed,  her  very  passions  supplied 
what  was  wanting  in  principle.    Thus,  her 
violent  attachments  might  have  made  her  in- 
discriminately lavish,  if  they  bad  not  been 
counteracted  by  that  parsimoniousness  which 
never   forsook*  her.      Accordingly,    in  the 
midst  of  her  lamentations  for  the  death  of 
Leicester,  we  see  her  grief  did  not  make 
her  forget  to  seize  his  goods,  and  to  repay 
herself  for  what  she  had  lent  him. 

Our  censures,  therefore,  must  not  be  lost 
in  our  admiration,  nor  must  our  gratitude 
warp  our  judgment.  And  it  may  be  useful 
to  inquire  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Elizabeth, 
with  so  much  power,  so  much  prudence^  and 
so  much  popularity,  should  at  length  become 
completely  miserable,  and  die,  neglected 
and  forsaken,  h^r  sun  setting  ingloriously 
after  so  bright  a  day  of  prosperity  and  honour. 

May  we  not  venture  to  attribute  it  to  the 
defectiveness,  not  to  say  unsoundness,  of 
her  moral  principles  ?  Though  corrupt  prin- 
ciples for  a  certain  period  may  conceal 
themselves,  and  even  dazzle,  by  the  success 
of  the  projects  to  which,  in  the  view  of  su- 
perficial reason  ers,  they  may  have  appeared 
conducive ;  they  will,  in  a  long  course  of 
action,  betray  their  intrinsic  weakness. — 
They  may  not  entirely  have  prevented  the 
public  good  effects  ot  other  useful  qualities 
with  which  they  were  associated  ;  but  they 
do  most  fatally  operate  against  the  personal 
honour  of  the  individual ;  and  against  her 
reaping  that  harvest  of  gratitude  and  respect, 
to  which  she  might  omerwise  have  been  so 
justly  entitled. 

Vanity  was,  too  probably,  the  spring  of 
some  of'  Elizabeth's  most  admired  actions ; 
but  the  same  vanity  also  produced  that  jeal- 
ousy, which  terminated  in  the  death  of  Mary. 
It  was  the  same  vanity  which  led  her  first  to 
court  the  admiration  of  Essex,  and  then  to 
suffer  him  to  fall  a  victim  to  her  wounded 
pride.  Her  temper  was  uncontrolled.— 
while  we  pardon  her  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  we  should  not  forget  how 
little  she  respected  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
laent,  claiming  a  right  of  imprisoning  its 
v^ry  members,  without  deigning  to  gire  any 
account  of  h«r  proceedings. 
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Policy  was  her  fe^ourite  sotonce.  bat  in 

thai  day  a  liberal  policy  was  not  understood  f 

a.ad  Elizabeth  was  too  apt  to  substitute  both 

simulation  and  dissimulation  for  an  open  and 

generous  conduct     This  dissimulation   at 

Jen^b  lost  her  the  confidence  of  her  subjects, 

and  whUe  it  inspired  he<   with  a  distrust,  it 

also  forfeited  the  attachment  of  her  friends. 

Her    insincerity,    as  was  natural,  infected 

tboee  around  her.    The  young  Cecil  himself 

wasao  far  alienated  from  his  royal  mistress, 

and  tainted  with  the  preTailing  spirit  of  in- 

tri|rae,  as  to  be  secretly  oorresponding"  with 

her  rival  James. 

That  such  mortifying  occurrences  were 
too  likely  to  arise,  from  the  very  nature  of 
existing'    circuontances,  wliere  the   dying 

f»rince  was  the  last  of  her  race,  and  the  near- 
y  racant  throne  about  to  be  possessed  by  a 
stranger,  must  assuredly  be  aUowfd.  But  it 
may  still  be  asserted,  that  nothing  but  de- 
iicieocy  of  moral  character  could  have  so 
desolated  the  closing  scene  of  an  illustrious 
princesa  Real  virtue  will,  in  every  rank, 
draw  upon  it  disinterested  regard  ;  and  a 
tmly  virtuous  sovereign  will  not  be  shut  out 
from  a  more  than  ordinary  share  in  this  gen- 
eral blessing.  It  is  honourable  to  human 
nature  to  see  the  dying  William  pressing  to 
hia  bosom  the  hand  of  Bentick  ;  but  it  will 
be  still  more  consolatory  as  well  as  instruct- 
ive to  compare,  with  the  forsaken  death- bed 
of  Elizabeth,  the  exemplary  closing  scene  of 
tbe  second  Mary  as  described  by  Burnet,  an 
eye-witness  of  the  afiiicting  event  which  he 
relates* 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Moral  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  kistfny^  independent  of  the  exam- 
plea  it  exhibits, — History  pr*n>e^  the  cor- 
ruption of  humtin  nature. — It  demonstrates 
the  superintending  power  of  Pruvid  nee — 
illustrated  by  instances. 

The  knowledge  of  great  events  and  splen- 
did characters,  and  even  of  the  customs, 
laws,  and  manners  of  different  nations  ;  an 
acquaintance,  however  accurate,  with  the 
state  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  commerce  of 
those  nations,  imfiortant  as  is  this  knowledge, 
must  not  however  be  considered  as  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  the  study  of  Listorv. — 
There  are  still  higher  uses  to  which  that 
study  may  be  turned.  History  furnishes  a 
strong  practical  illustration  of  one  of  the 
fiiodamental  doctrines  of  our  religion,  the 
corruption  of  human  nature.  To  this  truth 
it  constantly  bears  witness  by  exempltfying 
it  under  every  shape  and  shade,  and  colour, 
and  gradation ;  the  annals  of  tbe  world,  in- 
deed, from  its  commencement  to  the  present 
hour,  presenting  little  else  than  a  strongly 
interwoven  tissue  of  those  corruptions,  and 
their  attendant  calamities. 

History  every  where  proves  the  helpless- 
ness and  natural  inability  of  man,  the  msuf- 
6ciencj  of  all  such  moral  principles  as  can 
be  denved  from  nature  and  experience ;  the 


oecessity  of  explicit  instruction  respecting 
our  true  happiness,  and  of  divmely  commu- 
nicated strength  in  order  to  its  attainment ; 
and  consequently,  the  inconceivable  worth 
of  that  life  and  immortality,  which  are  so 
fully  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel. 

That  reader  looks  to  little  purpose  over 
the  eventful   page  of  history,  who  does  not 
accustom  himself  to  mark  therein  the  finger 
of  ttie  Almighty,  governing  kings  and  king- 
doms ;  prolonging  or  contracting  the  dura- 
tion of  empires  ;  tracing  out  beforehand,  in 
the  unimpeachable  page  of  the  prophet  Dan- 
iel,"^ an  outline  of  successive  empires,  which 
subsequent  events  have   realized  with  the 
most  critical  exactness ;  and  describing  their 
eventful  subservience  to  the  spiritual  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  with  a  circumstantial 
accuracy  which  the  well-informed  Christian, 
who  is  versed  in  scripture  language,  and 
whose  heart  is  interested   in  the  subject, 
reads  with  unutterable  and  never-ceasing 
astonishment.     It  is,  in  fact,  this  wonderful 
correspondence,  which  gives  its  highest  val- 
ue to  the  more  ancient  half  of  the  historic 
series.     What  would  it  profit  us,  at  this  day, 
to  learn  from  Xenophen,  that  the  Assyrian 
monarch  had  subjugated  all  those  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  Media,  which  spread 
eastward  from  the  Moditerraoean,  if  it  were 
not  that,  by  this  statement,  he  confirms  that 
important  portion  of  sacred  and  prophetic 
history .'    And  to  what  solidly  useful  pur- 
pose would  the  siime  historian  s  detail  of  tbe 
taking  of  Babylon  be  applicable,  if  it  did 
not  forcibly  as  well  .as  minutely,   illustrate 
the  almost  eaually  detailed  denunciations  of 
the  prophet  isaiah  ?    It  was  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  this  correspondence 
between  sacred  prophecy  and  ancient  histo- 
and  showing,   by  how  regular  a  provi- 
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dential  chain  the  successive  empires  of  the 
ancient  world  were  connected  with  each 
other,  and  nitimately  with  Christianity,  that 
the  excellent  Rpllin  com^HMed  his  well- 
known  work  :  and  the  impression  which  his 
resenrches  left  upon  his  own  mind,  may  be 
sepn  in  those  sublimely  pious  remarks  with 
which  his  last  volume  is  concluded. 

A  rart?ful  perusal  of  the  historical  and  pro* 
phetical  parts  of  scripture  will  prepare  us  for 
reading  profane  history  with  great  advan- 
tage In  the  former  we  are  admitted  within 
the  veil.  We  are  informed  how  the  vices  of 
nations  drew  down  on  them  the  wrath  of 
the  Almighty  ;  and  how  some  neighbouring 

•  The  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel  chiefJy  alladcd 
to,  are  NGbuchadnezzar^s  dream  and  Daniera  inter- 
pretation of  it,  in  the  second  chapter ;  and  his 
own  vision  of  the  four  beasts,  in  the  eighth.  These 
two  passages  alone,  prf^aerTod  as  they  have  been 
by  the  moat  inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity, 
amounts  to  an  irrefragable  demonstration  that  our 
religion  is  divine.  One  of  the  most  ancient  and 
moat  learned  opposera  of  revelation  is  said  to  have 
denied  the  possibility  of  these  prophecies  having 
existed  before  the  events.  But  we  know  tbe^  did 
exist,  and  no  modern  infidel  dares  to  dismite  it. — 
But,  admitting  this,  however  they  may  take  reAige 
in  their  own  inconsequence  of  mind,  they  inevita- 
bly, though  indirectly,  allow  the  truth  of  Chria- 
tianitv. 
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potentate  was  employed  as  the  iastrument 
of  divine  veageance  How  his  ambition,  his 
courage,  and  military  skill  were  but  the. 
means  of  fulfilhoc'  the  divine  prediction,  or 
of  inflicting  the  divine  punishment.  How, 
when  the  mighty  conqueror,  the  executioner 
of  the  sentence  of  Heaven,  had  performed 
bis  assigned  task,  he  was  put  aside,  and  was 
biinself,  perhaps  in  his  turn,  humbled  and 
laid  low.  Such  are  the  familiar  indications 
of  historic  and  prophetic  Scripture  But,  in 
addition  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  which  we 
receive  from  thence,  we  shall  have  learned  in 
the  divine  school  to  little  purpose,  if  we  do 
not  find  the  benefit  of  our  studies  in  the  gen- 
eral impression  and  habits  of  mind  which  we 
derive  from  them;  if  we  do  not  open  our 
eyes  to  the  agency  of  Providence  in  the  va- 
rying fortunes  of  nations,  and  in  the  talents, 
characters,  and  fates  of  the  chief  actors  in 
the  great  drama  of  life. 

Do  we  read  in  the  prophetic  page  the 
solemn  call  and  designation  of  Cyrus  ?^Let 
us  learn  to  recognise  no  less,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  the  Almighty,  a  Gustavus,  and  a 
Marlborough !  Are  we  many  hundred  years 
before,  informed  by  Him  who  can  alone  see 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  of  the  military 
exploits  of  the  conqueror  of  Babylon,  and 
the  overturoer  of  the  Assyrian  empire  P — 
Let  us  learn  to  refer  no  less  to  that  same  all- 
disposing  power,  the  victories  of  Lutzen  and 
of  Blenheim,  the  humiliation  of  Austrian  ar- 
rogance, and  of  French  ambition. 

Another  important  end  to  the  study  of 
general  history.  disUnoi  from  that  which  has 
just  been  mentioned,  but  by  no  means  uncon- 
nected with  it,  is  the  contemplation  of  divine 
wisdom  and  goodness,  as  exercised  in  grad- 
ually civilizing  the  human  race,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  their  own  agitation  in 
this  view  the  mind  of  the  pupil  should  be 
particularly  led  to  observe  that  mysterious 
yet  most  obvious  operation  of  Providence,  by 
which,  through  sccessive  ages,  the  complica- 
ted chaos  of  human  agencylias  been  so  over- 
ruled as  to  make  all  things  work  together  for 
general  good :  the  hostile  collision  of  nations 
being  often  made  conducive,  almost  in  its 
immediate  cdnsequences,  to  their  common 
benefit,  and  often  rendered  subservient  to 
the  general  improvement,  and  progressive 
advancement  of  the  great  commonwealth  of 
mankind. 

If  this  view,  respecting  the  world  at  large, 
should  be  deemed  too  vast  for  satisfactory 
consideration,  it  may  be  limited  to  that  part 
with  whioh  we  are  most  nearly  connected  ; 
and  to  which  it  is  hardly  too  bold  to  say,  that 
Divine  Providence  itself  has,  during  the  lat- 
ter 2fe8  of  the  world,  seemed  to  direct  its 
chtefaltention — I  mean  the  continent  of  Eu 
rope.  Let  it  simply  be  asked,  what  was  the 
state  of  this  continent  twd  thousand  years 
ago  ?  TTie  answer  must  be — from  the  Alps 
to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  a  moral  as  woll  as  phy- 
sical wilderness.  That  the  human  powers 
were  formed  for  extended  exercise,  and  in 
some  sense  for  boundless  improvement,  the 
very  contemplation  of  those  powers  is  suffi- 
cient to  evince.    But  that  improvement  bad 


not  then  be^n,  nor  was  the  frost  of  their 
dreariest  winter  more  benumbing  than  thmC 
in  which  their  minds  had  been  for  ages  lock- 
ed up.  To  what  then  but  a  regular  design 
of  Providence  can  we  attribute  the  amazing 
change  f  And  it  is  doubtless  the  part,  no  less 
of  religious  gratitude  than  of  philosophical 
cu<  iosity,  to  inouire  into  tbe  series  of  instru- 
mental causes  oy  which  the  transformation 
was  effected.  This  interesting  and  most  in- 
structive intelligence  is  conveyed  to  us  by 
history.  We  mark  the  slow  but  steady  de- 
velopment of  the  wise  and  benevolent  plan. 
We  see  the  ambition  of  Rome  breaking  up 
the  soil  with  its  resistless  plough-share,  and 
scattering  even  through  tnese  British  isles 
the  first  seeds  of  civilization.  We  see  the 
northern  invadrrs  burst  forth  with  irresisti- 
ble violence,  bringing  back,  to  all  human 
appearance,  the  former  desolation ;  but,  in 
realitv,  conducing,  though  with  an  operation 
like  that  of  lava  from  a  volcano,  to  a  richer 
harvest  of  social  and  civil  happiness.  We 
see  all  that  was  really  valuable  springy  up 
again  afresh,  mingled  with  new  principlee 
of  utility  and  comfort ;  and  above  all,  quick- 
ened and  enriched  bv  the  wide-spread  influ- 
ences of  a  pure  and  heavenly  religion.  We 
see  the  violent  passions  providentially  let 
loose,  when  it  was  necessary  for  society  to 
be  roused  from  a  pernicious  torpor.  We 
see  an  enthusiastic  rage  for  conquests  in 
Asia,  inducing  an  activity  of  mind,  and  en- 
largement of  view,  out  of  which  eventually 
grew  commerce,  liberty,  literature,  philoso- 
phy, and  at  length,  even  religious  reforma- 
tion. In  brief,  if  in  ounperusaT  of  historv,  we 
take  true  wisdom  for  our  g^ide,  we  shall  not 
only  be  instructed  by  that  gracious  progress- 
ivenesB  which  is  discernible  in  past  events, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  awful  concussions 
of  the  present  period,  we  shall  learn  to  trust 
Almighty  wisdom  and  goodness  for  what  is  to 
come.  And  we  shall  be  ready  to  indulge  the 
hope  of  a  yet  greatly  increased  happiness  of 
mankind,  when  we  consider,  that  the  hand 
which  brought  us  from  barbarism  to  our  pre- 
sent circumstances  is  still  over  us ; — that  pro- 
gression to  still  better  habits  is  equ^ly  pos- 
sible, and  equally  necessary ;  and  that  no 
means  were  rendered  more  conducive  to 
such  progress,  in  the  period  which  is  passed, 
than  the  agitations  of  the  sam^  awful  and  af- 
flictive kind  which  we  are  now  doomed  to 
contemplate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  same  Infinite  wis- 
dom often  permits  human  evils  to  balance 
each  other,  and  in  subservience  to  his  grand 
purpose  of  general  good,  not  only  sets  good 
against  evil,  but  often,  where  the  counter- 
acting principle  of  religion  seems  wholly  sus- 
pended, prevent  any  fatal  preponderance  in 
the  scale  of  human  affairs,  by  allowing  one 
set  of  vices  to  counterbance  another.^-Thua, 
societies,  which  appear,  on  a  general  view, 
to  have  almost  wholly  thrown  off  the  divine 
government,  are  still  preserved  for  better 
things,  or  perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  the  right- 
eous (ew^  who  still  remain  in  them,  by  means 
of  those  exertions  which  bad  men  make  from 
selfish  motives;  or  by  the  vigilance  with 
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which  ooe  party  of  bad  men  vratches  over 
another.    The  clash  of  parties,  and  the  op- 
poaiUon  of  human  opinion,  are  hkewise  often 
over-ruled  for  rood.    The  compares  of  the 
public  mind,  if  we  may  use  sach  a  teriPi  aire 
DO  less  kept  together,  than  the  component 
parts  of  matter,  oy  opposite  tendencies    And, 
as  all  human  agents  are  nothing  but  the  in- 
stmroents  of  God,  he  can  with  equal  effica- 
cy, though  doubtless  with  the  same  compla- 
cency, cause  the  effects  of  evil  passions  to  be 
counteracted'  by  each  other,  as  well  as  by 
the  opposite  virtues.     For  instance,  were  it 
not  lor  indolence  and  the  dread  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  ambition  would  deluge  the  world 
in  blood.    The  love  of  praise,  and  the  love 
of  indulgence,  assist,  through  their  mutual 
opposition,  to  keep  each  other  in  order. 
Avarice  and  voluptuousness  are  almost  as 
hostile  to  each  other,  as  either  is  to  the  op- 
posite virtues ;  tlierefore,  by  polling  differ- 
ent ways,  they  contribute  to  keep  the  world 
in  equipoise     Thus,  the  same  divine  hand, 
which  had  so  adjusted  the  parts  and  the  pro- 
perties of  matter,  as  that  their  appareot  op- 
position produces,  not  disruption,  but  harmo- 
ny, and  promotes  the  general  order,  has  also 
conceived,  through  the  action  and  criunter- 
action  of  the  human  mind,  that  no  jar  of  pas- 
sion, no  abuse  of  free  agency,  shall  eventual- 
ly defeat  tlie  wise  and  gracious  purpos<'s  of 
heaven. 

For  an  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we 
scarcely  need  go  farther  than  the  character 
of  onr  own  heroic  Elizabeth.  Her  passions 
were  naturally  of  the  strongest  kind  ;  and  it 
inost  be  acknowledged,  that  they  were  not 
always  under  the  control  of  principle.  To 
what  then  can  we  so  fairly  ascribe  the  suc- 
cess which,  even  in  such  instances,  attended 
her,  as  to  the  effect  of  one  strong  passion  for- 
cibly operating  on  another?  Inclinations 
which  were  too  violent  to  be  checked  by  rea- 
son were  met  and  counteracted  by  opposite 
inclinations  of  equal  violence ;  and  through 
the  direction  of  Providence,  the  passion  final- 
It  predominant  was  generally  favourable  to 
the  public  good. 

Do  we  then  mean  to  admit,  that  the  Al- 
mightyi  approves  of  these  excesses  in  indivi- 
duals, by  which  his  wisdom  often  works  for 
the  general  benefit?  God  forbid.  Nothing 
surely  could  be  less  approved  by  him,  than 
the  licentiousness  and  crueltv  of  our  eighth 
Henry,  though  He  over-ruled  those  enormi- 
ties for  the  advantages  of  the  community,  and 
employed  them,  as  his  instruments  for  restor- 
ing good  government,  and  for  introducing, 
s^  at  length  establishing,  the  reformation. 
Eng^laod  enjoys  the  inestimable  blessing, 
but  the  monarch  is  not  the  less  responsible 
personally  for  his  crimes.  We  are  equally 
cettain,  that  God  did  not  approve  of  the  in- 
satiable ambition  of  Alexander,  or  of  his  in- 
credible acquisition  of  territory  by  means  of 
unjust  wars.  Yet,  from  that  ambition,  those 
wars,  and  those  conquests,  how  much  may 
the  condition  of  mankind  have  been  melio- 
rated ?  The  natural  humanity  of  this  hero, 
which  he  had  improved  by  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy under  one  of  the  greatest  masters  in 


the  world,  disposed  him  to  turn  his  conquests 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  He  founded  sev- 
enty cities,  says  his  historian,  so  situated  as 
to  promote  commerce  and  diffuse  civiliza- 
tion. Plutarch''^  observes,  that  liad  those  na- 
tions not  been  conquered,  Egypt  would  have 
had  no  Alexandria,  Mesopotamia  no  Seleu- 
cia  He  also  informs  us,  that  Alexander  in- 
troduced marriage  into  one  conquered  coun- 
try, and  agriculture  into  another ;  that  one 
baroarous  nation,  who  used  to  eat  their  par- 
ents, was  led  by  him  to  reverence  and  main- 
tain them ;  that  he  taught  the  Pei  sians  to 
respect,  and  not  to  marry  their  mothers;  the 
Scythians  to  bury,  and  not  to  eat  their  dead. 

There  was  on  the  whole,  something  so  ex- 
traordinary in  the  career  of  the  monarch, 
and  in  the  results  to  which  it  led,  that  his  his- 
torian Arrian,  amidst  all  the  darkness  of  pa- 
ganism, was  induced  to  say,  that  Alexander 
seemed  to  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  a 
peculiar  dispensation  of  Providence. 

Did  the  same  just  Providence  approve  of 
the  usurpation  of  Augustus  over  uts  fallen 
country? — No— but  Providence  employed  it 
as  the  means  of  restoring  peace  to  remote 
provinces,  which  the  tyrannical  republic  had 
so  long  harassed  and  oppressed ;  and  also  of 
establishing  a  general  uniformity  of  law,  and 
a  fiatcility  of  mtercourse  between  nation  and 
nation,  which  were  signally  subservient  to 
the  diffusion  of  that  divine  religion,  which 
was  so  soon  to  enlighten  and  to  bless  man- 
kind. 

To  adduce  one  or  two  instances  more, 
where  thousands  might  he  adduced— Did  the 
Almighty  approve  those  frantic  wars  which 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  name  of  hofy  ? 
Yet,  with  all  the  extravagance  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  ruinous  failure  which  attended 
its  execution,  many  beneficial  consequences, 
as  has  been  already  intimated,  were  permit- 
ted«  incidentally,  to  grow  out  of  them.  The 
Crusaders,  as  their  historians  demonstrate,! 
beheld  in  their  march  countries  in  which 
civilization  had  made  a  greater  progress  than 
in  their  own.  They  saw  foreign  manufac- 
tures in  a  state  of  improvement  to  which  they 
had  not  been  accustomed  at  home.  They 
perceived  remains  of  knowledge  in  the  East, 
of  which  Europte  had  almost  lost  sight. 
Their  native  prejudices  were  diminished  in 
witnessing  improvements  to  which  the  state 
of  their  own  country  presented  comparative 
barbarity.  The  first  faint  gleam  of  light 
dawned  on  them,  the  first  perceptions  of  taste 
and  elegance  were  awakened,  and  the  first 
rudiments  of  many  an  art  were  communica- 
ted to  them  by  this  personal  acouaintance 
with  more  polished  countries.  Tneir  views 
of  commerce  were  improved,  and  their 
means  of  extending  it  were  enlarged. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  ex- 
ces  to  which  the  popes  carried  their  usnrpa- 
tion,  and  the  Romish  clergy  their  corrup- 
tions, was,  by  the  Providence  of  God,  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  reformation.  The 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the    Turks, 

*  Quoted  by  Gillies,  vol.  iii.  p.  385. 

+  Spe  especially  Robertson's  State  of  Europe 
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tbou^li,  ID  ilself,  a  most  deplorable  Bceoe  of 
crimes  and.  calamities,  became  the  occasion 
of  most  important  benefits  to  our  coanlries, 
by  compelling  the  only  accomplished  schol- 
ars then  in  the  world  to  seek  an  asvlam  in 
the  western  part  of  Europe,  'to  these 
countries  they  carried  with  them  the  Greek 
languag^e,  which  ere  long  proved  one  of  the 
providential  means  of  introducing*  the  most 
important  event  that  has  occurred  since  the 
first  establishment  of  Christianity. 

May  we  not  mno  add  to  the  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  Providence  has  over- ruled 
the  crimes  of  men  for  g^ood,  a  recent  exem- 
plification of  the  doctrine,  in  the  ambition  of 
that  person,  who,  by  his  unjust  assumption  of 
imperial  power  in  a  neig'hbouring^  nation, 
bas,  though  unintentionally,  almost  annihila- 
ted the  wild  outcry  of  false  liberty,  and  the 
clamour  of  mad  democracy  ? 

All  those  contingent  events  which  lie  with- 
out the  limits  and  calculation  of  human  fore- 
sight; aH  those  variable  loose  uncertainties 
which  men  call  chance,  has  God  taken  un- 
der his  own  certain  disposal  and  absolute 
control.  To  reduce  uncertainty  to  method, 
confusion  to  arrangement,  and  contingenc? 
to  order,  is  solely  the  prerogative  of  Al- 
mighty power. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  intention 
of  these  remarks,  than  to  countenance,  m 
the  slightest  degree,  the  doctrine  of  optim- 
ism in  the  sei^e  in  which  it  was  maintained  by 
Mr.  Pope.  Far  be  it  from  the  writer,  to  in 
timate  that  the  good  which  has  thus  provi- 
dentially been  produced  out  of  evil,  i^  great- 
er than  the  good,  which  would  have  been 
produced  had  no  ,«>uch  evil  been  committed ; 
or  to  insinuate,  that  the  crimes  of  men  do 
not  diminish  the  quantity  of  good  which  is 
enjoyed.  This  would,  indeed,  be  to  furnish  an 
apology  for  vice.  That  God  can  and  does 
bring  good  out  of  evil,  is  unquestionably 
true;  but  to  affirm,  that  he  brings  more,  or 
so  much  good  out  of  evil  as  he  would  have 
brought  out  of  good,  had  g^ood  been  practis- 
ed, would  be  indeed  a  dangerous  position. 

If,  therefore,  God  often  '  educes  good  from 
ill,^  yet  man  has  no  right  to  count  upon  his 
always  doing  it,  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
he  appoints  that  good  shall  be  productive  of 
good.  To  resume  the  illustration,  therefore, 
from  a  few  of  the  instances  already  adduced ; 
what  an  extensive  blessing  might  Alexander, 
had  he  acted  with  other  views  and  to  other 
ends,  have  proved  to  the  world,  whose  hap- 
piness he  impaired  by  his  ambition,  and 
whose  morals  be  corrupted  by  his  exam  le  ! 
How  much  more  effectually,  and  immediate- 
ly, might  the  reformation  have  been  promo- 
ted, had  Henry,  laying  aside  the  blindness  of 
prejudice,  and  subduing  the  turbulence  of 
passion,  been  the  zealous  and  consistent  sap- 
porter  of  the  protestant  cause;  the  virtuous 
husband  of  one  virtuous  wife,  and  the  parent 
of  children  till  educated  in  the  sound  princi- 
ples of  the  reformation  !  Again,  bad  the 
popes  effectually  reformed  themselves,  how 
might  the  unity  of  the  church  have  been  pro- 
moted: and  even  the  schisms,  which  have 
arisen  in  protestant  communities,  been  di- 


minished !  It  would  be  superfluous  to  reca- 
pitulate other  instances;  these,  it  is  proau- 
med,  being  abundantly  sufficient  to  ooviate 
any  charge  of  the  most  distant  approach  to- 
wards the  fatal  doctrine  of  Necessity. 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  the  diitinguishins^  diaraclers  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  great  leading  truths  of  Scripfure  are 
few  in  number,  though  the  spirit  of  them  » 
diffused  through  every  page.  The  being 
and  attributes  of  the  Almighty  ;  the  spiritu^ 
al  worship  which  he  requires  ;  the  int reduc- 
tion of  natural  and  moral  evil  into  the  world  ; 
the  restoration  of  man  ;  the  life,  death,  char- 
acter, and  offices  of  the  Redeemer ;  the  holy 
example  he  has  given  us  ;  the  divine  system 
of  ethics  which  he  has  bequeathed  os ;  the 
awful  sanctions  with  which  they  are  enfor- 
ced ;  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  eternal 
world ;  the  necessity  of  repentance ;  the 
pardon  of  sin  through  faith  in  a  Redeemer ; 
the  offer  of  divine  assistance ;  and  the  prom- 
ise of  eternal  life.  The  Scripture  describes 
a  multitude  of  persons  who  exemplify  its 
truth ;  whose  lives  bear  testimony  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  divine  law  ;  and  whose  cbai^ 
acters,  however  clouded  with  infirmity,  and 
subject  to  temptation,  yet,  acting  under  its 
authority  and  influence,  evince,  by  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  their  conduct,  that  they  really 
embraced  religion  as  a  governing  principle  of 
the  heart,  and  as  the  motive  to  aJl  virtue  in 
the  life. 

In  forming  the  mind  of  the  ro^al  po^il,  an 
early  introduction  to  these  scriptures,  the 
depository  of  such  important  truths,  will 
doubtless  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  prime 
concern.  And,  as  her  mind  opens,  it  will  be 
thought  necessary  to  point  out  to  her,  bow- 
one  great  event  led  to  another  still  greater ; 
till  at  length  we  see  a  series  accomplished, 
and  an  immovable  foundation  laid  for  onr 
faith  and  hope,  which  includes  every  essen- 
tial principle  of  moral  virtue  and  genuine 
happiness. 

To  have  ^iven  rules  for  morsd  conduct 
might  appear,  to  mere  human  wisdom,  the 
aptest  method  of  improving  our  nature. —  . 
And,  accordingly,  we  find  such  a  course 
generally  pursued  by  the  ancient  moralists, 
both  of  Greece  and  Asia.  Of  this,  it  is  not 
the  least  inconvenient  result,  that  rules  must 
be  multiplied  to  a  degree  the  most  burthen- 
some  and  perplexing  And  there  would  be, 
after  all,  a  necessity  for  incessant  alteration, 
as  the  rules  of  one  age  could  not  be  expected 
to  correspond  with  the  manners  of , another. 
This  inconvenience  might  perhaps,'  in  some 
degree  be  avoided,  by  entailing  on  a  pegnle 
an  undeviating  sameness  of  manners-  But> 
even  when  this  has  been  effected,  how  op- 
pressively minute,  and  how  disgustingly 
trivisd  are  the  authorized  codes  of  instruc- 
tion !  Of  this,  every  fresh  translation  from 
the  moral  writings  of  the  east  is  an  exempli- 
fication ;  as  if  the  mind  could  be  made  pure 
bv  overloading  the  memory  ! 
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It  is  one  of  ilie  perfections  of  revealed  re- 
li^ioa,  that,  instead  of  multiplyiug  rules,  it 
establisiies  priociples.      It  traces  up  right  | 
cooduct    into    a    few   radical    dispositioos, ; 
which,  when  once  fully  formed,  are  the  na- 1 
toraJ  sources  of  correspondent  temper  and' 
action.     To  implant  these  dispo^^itions,  then,  \ 
iii  the  leadings  object  oi  what  we  may  ven-, 
tare  to  call  the  Scripture  philosophy.     And  I 
as  the  heart  must  be  the  seat  of  that  which , 
is  to  influence  the  whole  man,  so  it  is  chiefly  i 
to  the  heart  that  the  holy  Scriptures  addres^t  I 
tbemselyes.     Their  object  is  to  make  us  love  j 
what  is  righlj  rather  than  to  occupy  our  un- 
derstaodiogs   with    its   theory.     Knineledge\ 
nuffeth  up,  says  one  of  our  divine  instructors, 
but  it  is  love  that  edifieth      Aod  the  princi- 
ple which  is  here  assumed,  will  be  found 
most  strictly  true,  that  if  a  love  of  goodness 
be  oDce  thoroaghly  implanted,  we  shall  not 
need  many  rules ;  but  we  shall  act  aright 
from  what  we  may  almost  call  a  noble  kind  i 
of  instinct     '  If  thine  eye  be  single,'  says . 
our  Saviour,  *  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
light.*     Our  religion,  as  taught  i*»  the  Scrip- 
tore,  does,  in  this  very  instance,  evince  its 
heavenly  origin.     St.  Paul,   whose  peculiar 
province  it  seems  to  have  been,  to  explain, 
as  it  were  scientifically,  the  great  doctrines 
of  his  master,  gives  us  a  definition  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  outdoes  at  once  in  brevity,  in 
fulness,  and  even  in  systematic  exactness  all 
which  has  been  achieved  in  the  art  of  epi- 
tomizing, by  the  greaterit  masters  of  human 
science, — Failh  which  workelh  by  Inve, 

It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  this  ex- 
pression substantially  contains  the  whole 
scope  and  tenor  of  both  Testaments  ;  the 
substance  of  all  morality,  and  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  human  virtue  and  happiness.  A 
want  of  attention  to  what  St.  Paul  means 
hyfaiih^  too  generally  makes  the  sense  of 
the  passage  be  overlooked.  But  the  well-di- 
rected student  will  discern,  that  St.  Paul  as- 
sumes exactly  what  has  been  intimated 
above,  that  God's  object  in  Revelation  is  not 
merely  to  convey  his  Moill,  but  also  to  mani- 
fest/Uyiue//* ;  not  tii«re/y  to  promulgate  laws 
for  restraining  or  regulating  conduct,  but  to 
display  bis  own  nature  and  attributes,  so  as  to 
bring  back  to  himself  the  hearts  and  affec- 
tions of  fallen  man  ;  and  that,  accordingly, 
he  means  by  faith,  the  effectual  and  impres- 
sive apprehension  of  God.  thus  manifested. 
In  bis  language,  it  is  not  a  notion  of  the  in- 
tellect, nor  a  tradition  coldly  residing  in  the 
recollection,  which  the  Scriptures  exhibit, 
bat  an  actual  persuasion  of  the  divine  reali- 
ties. It  is,  in  short,  such  a  conviction  of 
what  is  revealed,  as  gives  it  an  efficacy  equal, 
for  every  practical  purpose,  to  that  which  is 
derived  through  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 

Faith,  then,  in  St.  Paul's  language,  is  re- 
ligion in  its  simple<»t,  inward  principle.  It 
is  the  deep  and  efficacious  impression,  which 
the  manifestation  of  God,  made  to  us  in  the 
scripture,  ought  in  all  reason  to  produce  in 
onr  nearts  ;  but  which  it  does  not  produce 
until,  in  answer  to  our  earnest  prayer,  his 
holy  spirit  *  opens,  as  it  were,  our  hearts,'  to 
receive  the  things  which  are  thus  presented 
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to  our  minds.  When  tlte  unseen  realities  of 
re.igion  are  able  to  do  n.orc  with  us  than  the 
tempting  objects  of  this  visible  world,  then 
and  not  bctorc,  is  the  divine  grace  of  faitli 
really  formed  within  us. 

That  this  is  the  scriptural  idea  of  faith,  will 
appear  at  once,  from  a  perusal  of  that  most 
interesting  portion  of  Scripture,  the  elev- 
enth chapter  to  the  Hebrews.  The  defini- 
tion, with  which  the  chapter  commence^, 
states  this  precise  notion  : — ^  Faith  is  the 
subHanlialion  of  things  hoped  for,  the  de- 
monstration of  things  not  seen.""  And  Xiie 
instances  adduced  are  most  satisfactory  ex- 
emplifications. ^  By  faith,  Noah,  being 
warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as  yet, 
being  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark,'  &c. 
'  By  faith,  Moses  forsook  Egypt,  not  fearing 
the  wrath  of  the  king,  for  he  endured  as  see- 
ing him  who  is  invisible.'  *  With  the  heart,' 
says  St.  Paul,  *■  man  believeth  unto  right- 
eousness ;'  that  is,  when  the  infinitely  awful 
and  inexpressibly  engaging  views  of  God« 
mauii'cstiug  himself  in  the  Scripture,  as  our 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  really 
and  eifectually  impress  themselves  on  our 
hearts,  so  as  to  become  the  paramount  prin- 
ciple of  inward  and  outwara  conduct;  then, 
and  not  before,  we  are,  in  the  Scripture 
sense,  believers.  And  this  faith,  if  real, 
must  produce  love  ;  for,  when  our  minds  and 
hearts  are  thus  impressed,  our  affections 
must  of  necessity  yield  to  that  impression.— 
If  virtue,  said  a  heathen,  could  be  seen  with 
human  eyes,  what  astonishing  love  would  it 
excite  in  us  !  St.  Paul's  divine  faith  realizes 
this  very  idea.  If  Moses  *  endured  as  geeing 
him  who  is  invisible,'  it  could  only  be,  be- 
cause, in  seeing  God,  he  beheld  what  filled 
up  his  whole  soul,  and  so  engniged  his  hopes 
and  fears,  but,  above  all,  his  love,  as  to  raise 
him  above  the  low  allurements  of  the  world, 
and  the  puny  menaces  of  mortals.  It  is  said 
of  him,  that  *  be  accounted  even  the  reproach 
of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of 
Egypt ;'  a  preference  which  implies  the 
strongest  affection,,  as  well  as  the  deepest 
conviction.  His  case,  then,  clearly  illus- 
trates what  St.  Paul  says  of  faith  working 
by  love  ;  his  apprehension  of  God  being  so 
deep  and  lively,  as  to  fix  his  supreme  love  on 
that  supreme  excellence,  which  was  thus,  as 
it  were,  visible  to  his  mind  ;  the  current  of 
his  temper,  and  the  course  of  his  actions, 
followed  this  paramount  direction  of  his 
heart. 

The  Scripture  then,  in  reality,  does  not  so 
much  teach  ut  how  to  be  virtuous,  as,  if  we 
comply  with  its  intention,  actu!*lly  nuikei  us 
so.  It  is  St.  Paul's  argument  through  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  even  the  most 
perfect  code  of  laws  which  could  be  given, 
would  fall  infinitely  short  of  our  exigencies, 
if  it  only  gave  the  rules,  without  inspiring 
the  disposition. 

The  law  of  Moses  had  afibrdcd  admirable 

*  I  thus  venture  to  strengthen  the  expressions 

in  the  authorised  translation,  in  order  to  convey 

some  clearer  idea  of  the  original  terms,  which,  ns 

I  the  best  critics  allow,  have,  perliaps,  a  forcp  to 

'  which  no  English  words  can  do  justice* 
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moral  precepts,  and  OFen  the  ^ages  of  the 

heathen  world  had  found  out  m&by  exceUent 
maxims ;  but,  an  inspinting  principle,  by 
which  men  might  be  made  to  hve  goodaess 
as  well  as  to  know  it,  was  that  of  which  the 
Gentiles,  and,  in  some  measure  the  Jews  al- 
so, stood  in  need  And  to  furnish  this  prin- 
ciple bj  inspiring .  such  a  faith  in  God,  as 
must  produce  love  to  God,  and,  by  produ- 
cing love  to  God,  become  operative  in  every 
species  of  virtue,  is  avowedly  the  supreme 
object  of  the  gosj^el  of  Christ. 

And  therefore,  it  is,  that  the  Scripture  rep- 
resents to  us  facttj  and  doctrines  founded  on 
facts  rather  than  lktorie$  ;  because  facts  are 
alone  fitted  to  work  on  the  heart.  In  theories, 
the  understanding  acts  for  itself;  in  apprehen- 
ding facts,  it  acts  subserviently  to  the  higher 
powers  of  the  soul,  merely  furnishing  to  the 
affections  those  objects  for  which  they  natu- 
rally look  ;  and  distinguishing  false  and  se- 
ductive appearances  from  real  sources  of  de- 
light and  comfort.  In  this  way  the  sacred 
Scriptures  make  the  fullest  use  of  our  ra- 
tional powers,  uniformly  presentine  such 
facts,  as  grow  clearer,  the  more  severely  they 
are  examined:  completely  satisfying  our 
understandings,  as  to  their  aptness  to  the 
great  purpose  of  working  on  our  hearts, 
and,  on  the  whole,  making  our  religion  as 
reasonable,  as  if,  like  mathematical  truth,  it 
bad  been  exclusively  addressed  to  our  intel- 
lect ;  while  its  influence  on  the  rightly  dis- 
posed heart  gives  such  an  inward  proof  of 
its  divinitv  as  no  merely  rational  scheme 
could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  possess. 

Let,  then,  the  royal  pupil  be  carefully 
tauffht,  that  Christianity,  is  not  to  be  exam- 
ined, nor  the  sacred  Scriptures  perused,  as 
if  th^y  were  merely  to  be  believed,  and  re- 
membered, and  held  in  speculative  rever- 
ence. But,  let  it  rather  be  impressed  upon 
her,  that  the  holy  Scriptures  are  God's  great 
means  of  producing  in  her  heart,  that  awe  of 
his  presence,  that  reverence  of  his  majesty, 
that  delight  in  his  infinite  perfections,  that 
practical  afiectionate  Jcoowledge  of  the  only 
true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has 
sent,  which  constitutes  the  reti^  the  peace, 
the  strength^  the  lights  the  cofuotalton  of 
every  soul  which  atUins  to  it.  Let  her  be 
taught  to  regard  the  oracles  of  God,  not 
merely  as  a  light  to  guide  her  steps,  but,  as  a 
sacred  fire  to  animate  and  invieorate  her  in- 
most soul.  A  purifying  flame,  Tike  that  upon 
the  altar,  from  whence  the  seraph  convejred 
the  coal  to  the  lips  of  the  prophet,  who  cried 
out,  *  Lo !  this  hath  touched  mv  lips,  and 
mine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  ana  my  sin  is 
purged.* 

That  fear  of  God,  which  the  Scripture, 
when  used  as  it  ought,  never  fails  to  inspire, 
is  felt  by  the  possessor  to  be  essential  wis- 
dom ;  and  that  love  of  God,  which  it  is  no 
less  fitted  to  excite,  is  equally  acknowledg- 
ed by  him  whom  it  influences,  to  be  at  once 
essential  virtue,  and  essential  hsmpioess; 
and  both  united,  are  found  to  be  that  pure 
element  in  which  rational  intelligences  are 
formf^d  to  live,  and  out  of  which  they  most 
ever  be  perturbed  and  miserable* 


But,  to  make  the  Scriptura  thmcfica- 
cious,  it  must  be  studied  accordior  to  the 
will  of  him  who  ^ve  it.  It  is  said  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  instance  of  liis  disciples,*^ 
'  Then  opened  be  their  understandings,  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures  ;'  and 
it  is  said  of  Lydia,- saint  Paul's  first  coovcit 
at  Philippi,  «  That  the  Lord  ofMoed  her 
heart,  to  attend  to  the  things  which  wexm 
spoken  of  PaoL'  We  read  of  others  of 
whom  it  is  observed, '  the  gospel  was  preach* 
ed,  but  it  did  not  profit  them,  oecaiise  it  srat 
not  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it.' 
What  follows  ?  evidently,  that  the  Scripture, 
to  be  read  eiTcctually,  must  be  read  devout* 
ly,  with  earnest  and  constant  prayer  to  him 
whose  word  it  is,  that  ho  would  so  iihprese  it 
on  our  hearts,  by  bis  good  spirit,  thatyit  may 
become  the  power  of  God  unto  salvatioii. 
*•  If  any  roan  lack  wisdom  let  him  ask  it  of 
God,^  says  St.  James,  *  who  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not,  audit 
shall  be  given  him.' 

But,  one  grand  pieculiarihr  of  Christianity 
remains  to  he  mentioned, — That  it  addresses 
us  not  merely  as  ignorant,  but  as  prejudiced 
and  corrupt ;  as  needing  not  merely  instmc* 
tion,  but  reformation.  This  reformation  can 
be  accomplished,  these  prejudices  and  thesa 
corruptions  can  be  removed,  only  by  divine 
power.  It  is  a  new  creation  of  toe  sonl,  re* 
quiring  no  less  than  its  original  formation, 
me  hand  of  the  divine  artificer.  *  The  nal» 
ural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  tlte  spir- 
it of  God  ;  they  are  foolishness  uotohiro.' 
God  must  reveal  them  by  his  spirit :  he 
must  produce  the  disposition  to  receive 
them. 

To  this  end  no  kind  of  previous  know« 
ledge  is  more  conducive  than  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves  as  fallen,  depraved,  and  hap- 
less creatures ;  and,  therefore,  absolutely  re* 
quiring  some  such  gracious  interposition  in 
our  favour  as  that  which  the  Scripture  of* 
fers.  Exactly  as  the  malady  is  felt^  will 
the  remedy  be  valued  ;  and,  cofisequent* 
ly,  no  instruction  can  be  more  indispensable 
for  the  royal  pnpil,  than  that  winch  tends  to 
impress  on  her  mind,  that  in  this  respect  she 
stands  on  a  lovd  wiUi  the  meanest  o(  her 
fellow-creatures.  That,  from  the  natural 
corruption  of  every  human  heart,  whatever 
amiable  qualities  an  individual  may  possess, 
each  carries  about  with  him  a  root  of^  bitter* 
ness,  which,  if  not  counteracted  by  the  above 
means,  will  spread  itself  through  the  whole 
soul,  disfigure  the  character,  and  disorder 
the  life  ;  that  this  malignant  principle,  while 
predominant,  will  admit  but  of  a  shadowy 
and  delusive  semblance  of  virtue,  which 
temptation  ever  dissipates,  and  from  which 
the  heart  never  receives  solid  comfort  Who 
can  enumerate  tlie  hourly  calamitiea  which 
the  proud,  the  sdif- willed,  the  voluptuous,  are 
inflicting  on  themselves ;  vhich  rend  and  la* 
cerate  t£e  boaom,  while  no  eye  perceives  it  ? 
Who  can  express  the  daily  disappointment, 
the  alternate  fever  and  lasiitude  of  him, 
whose  heart  knows  of  no  rest,  but  what  this 
disordered  world  can  aflbrd  ? 

Who  then  is  happy?    He  akme,  whether 
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pniii»«rMibj«ct,  who,  tbroofb  the  powerful 
and  «aliitary  iofluence  of  revealed  relig'ioD 
•Q  fan  hearty  »  so  impfttted  wilh  things  in- 
▼wtM^  M  to  rise  superior  to  the  Wcissitades 
of  mortmlitT :  who  so  beUeret  uid  feels  what 
»  oootmed  in  the  Bible,  as  to  make  God  his 
vefbgVf  bis  Savkrnr  his  trust,  and  true  prac- 
tieni  faoynesa  the  chief  object  of  his  pursuit. 
To  aoch  a  tNie  Ub  Bible,  and  bis  closet,  are  a 
oovnlefpoite  to  all  the  trials  and  the  violence 
lowlricb  he  naj  bo  exposed.  *Thott  shalt 
faido  tben  pnrity,'  savt  the  Psalmist,  '  by 
thiao  own  praaence,  mrni  the  provoking  of 
allnHB;  thaoshalt  keep  them  secretly  in 
thy  fOirilim  from  the  strife  of  tongnes.* 


CHAP.  XVI. 

On  iheScnplure  etidenees  of  Christianity, — 
27u  €^n$iian  rtUgion  peculiarly  adapted 
lo  the  esngeneiei  of  men ;  and  eapeciaUy 
caiaOalitd  to  tuppty  the  defeeii  <f  heathen 
phiUo90ph§* 

^  It  Gbristianity  were  examined  with  atten- 
tkn  and  eandor,  it  would  be  found  to  contain 
irreaistible  evidences  of  its  divine  origin. 
Those  who  have  formed  continued  trains  of 
arwmnont  in  its  sapport,  have,  no  doubt,  often 
effected  very  varaable  purposes;  but  it  is 
oerladii,  that  conviction  may  be  attained  in  a 
nnich  simpler  metliod.  In  met,  it  would  im- 
ply n  veij  reasonable  charge  against  Chris- 
ttMiity,  ir  its  proofs  were  of  such  a  nature, 
that  none  but  scholars  or  philosophers  could 
feel  tlMtrconchisiveness. 

A  book  exists  in  the  worid,  purporting  to 
contain  the  authentic  records,  ana  authori- 
tative principles  of  the  one  true  religion.  It 
is  obviously  the  work  not  of  one  person,  or 
of  one  age.  Its  eariiest  pages,  on  the  con- 
trary, are,  beyond  all  sober  question,  the 
most  ancient  writings  in  the  world ;  while 
its  later  parts  were  confiessedly  composed  at  a 
time  ranch  within  the  limits  of  historic  cer- 
tainty; a  time  indeed,  with  which  we  are 
belter  acquainted  than  with  any  other  period 
in  the  retrospect  of  ancient  history;  and 
which,  like  a  distant  eminence  bngbtly  illu- 
minated by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  is  distinctly 
•een,  while  intermediate  tracts  are  involved 
in  impeaetrablc  mist. 

Against  the  authoritv  of  this  most  interest- 
ing volume,  numbmess  objections  have 
been  raiaed.  But,  who  has  clearly  and  sat- 
ia&elorilv  shown  how  its  existence,  in  the 
form  it  Dears,  can  be  rationally  accounted 
for,  on  the  supposition  of  its  sfiuriouaness  f 
That  a  series  or  records  originating  so  vari- 
ondy  both  as  to  time,  occasion,  and  circum- 
stances, ihould  involve  some  obscurity  or 
difficulty,  or  even  in  some  instances,  appa- 
rent incongruity,  is  surely  no  cause  of  won- 
der: and,  that  these  should  be  dwelt  upon 
and  exaggented,  \jy  persons  hostile  to  the 
principles  which  the  volume  contains,  and 
wbicb  its  trudt  wonM  establish,  is  most  natu- 
ral But,  which  of  those  objectors  has  ever 
beiD  aUa  to  tnbatitate  a  svstem  less  liable  to 
^j«etkiB^   ifovofMiy  of  them  giTAi  ft  satis- 


factory solution  of  the  unpAnilIcl6<)  dilTiciil- 
ties  which  clog  their  hypothesis  ?  Which  of 
them  has  even  attempted  fully  to  explain  the 
simple  phsenomenon  of  such  a  volume  bcin*;^ 
in  the  world,  on  the  supposition  of  fabncatioa 
or  imposture? 

This  book  divides  itself  into  two  great  por- 
tions, the  first  cont^ning  the  account  of  a 
preparatory  religion,  given  to  a  single  na- 
tion ;  the  latter  describinjp^  the  completion  of 
the  scheme,  so  far  as  to  fit  this  religion  for 
general  benefit,  and  unlimited  diffusion. 

Respecting  the  first  great  portion,  which 
wecaU  Uie  OM  Testament,  the  leading  fea- 
tures appear  peculiarly  striking.  In  this 
book  akme,  during  those  affes,  was  maintain- 
ed the  first  great  truth,  of  there  being  onlu 
ONB  Iwing  and  true  Qod:  which,  (hough 
now  so  universaUy  acknowledged,  was  then 
unooBceived  by  the  politest  nations,  and 
most  accomplished  philosophers.  And  re- 
specting both  portions  of  this  book,  but  es- 
neciaUv  the  latter,  kown  by  the  name  of  the 
New  Testament,  this  no  less  interesting  re- 
mark is  to  be  made,  that,  in  every  essential 
point,  nearly  the  same  view  is  taken  of 
man's  weaknesses  and  wants,  of  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind,  and  what  is  necessary 
to  its  ease  and  comfort,  as  is  taken  by  the 
wisest  heathen  philosophers ;  with  this  mobt 
important  difference,  however,  that  the  chief 
giiod  of  man,  that  pure  perennial  mental  hap- 
pineesf  about  which  they  so  much  discoursed, 
after  which  they  so  eat^erW  panted,  but  of 
which  thev  so  confessedly  failed,  is  here  spo- 
ken of  substantially,  in  their  notion  of  it,  as 
a  blessing  actually  poteeued^  and  the  feeling 
of  it  described  in  such  language  as  bears,  so 
iar  as  it  is  possible  for  human  expressions  to 
bear,  the  stamp  of  conscious  trutn  and  unso- 
phisticated nature. 

May  we  be  allowed,  in  this  connexion,  to 
give  a  superficial  sketch  of  the  defects  in 
the  system  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ?  The 
belief  in  a  life  to  come  was  confined  to  a  ferr^ 
and  even  in  them  this  belief  was  highly  de- 
fective. Those  who  asserted  it,  maintained 
it  only  in  a  speculative  and  sceptical  way  ; 
and  It  would  not  be  easy  to  produce  an  in- 
stance of  their  using  any  doctrine  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  as  their 
tmtrumenl  in  promoting  virtue.  They  deco-> 
rated  tlieir  system  with  beautiful  sayines,  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  they  did  not 
support  it  upon  thit  basis.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  foundation  to  their  fabric.  Poetry^ 
indeied,  had  her  Elysium  and  her  Tartarus. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  phihsophy  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  in  proportion  as  it  advan- 
ced, diminished  the  strength  of  the  impres- 
sion which  the  poets  had  made  on  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar ,  and  thus  the  very  religion  of 
the  sages  tended  to  lessen  among  the  people 
the  sense  of  a  future  responsibiUty. 

The  ancient  philosophers  had  no  idea  of 
what  we  designate  by  the  name  of  the 
grace  and  mercy  of  Odd.  They  had  some 
conception  of  his  bounty,  of  his  providen- 
tial care,  of  all  his  natural  perfections ;  and  of 
■one  even  of  lus  moral  excellencies;  for 
esampley  of  hia  benevoleneo  and  justit^e. 
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But  their  united  wisdom  never  framed  a  sen- 
tence like  that  in  which  the  true  God  was  re- 
vealed to  Moses  :  '  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  forgiving*  iniquity, 
transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty.*  It  is  on  this  part  of 
the  character  of  God,  that  the  Scripture  is 
so  abundantly  full.  TIms  ignorance  of  the 
mercy  of  God  associated  itself  in  the  h(  a- 
thens,  with  much  other  religious  and  moral 
blindness.  From  this  ignorance,  that  God 
was  merciful,  their  only  means  of  persuading 
themselves  that  they  were  in  his  favour,  was 
to  assume  that  they  were  upright.  And,,  who 
can  estimate  the  moral  consequences  of  an 
habitual  effort  to  represent  to  ourselves  all 
our  own  actions,  as  not  having  any  of  the 
guilt  of  sin,  and  as  not  impeaching  onr  claims 
to  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  ?,  The  lofty 
sentiment,  that  they  were  themselves  a  spe- 
cies of  gods,  was  sometimes  resorted  to,  at 
oDce  as  a  source  of  self-complacency,  and 
as  the  supposed  means  of  virtue.  The  Sto- 
ic affected  to  rise  superior  to  the  temptations 
of  the  body,  to  soar  above  all  sense  of  guilt, 
and  all  dread  of  pain,  by  the  aid  of  an  ex- 
travagant, and  almost  atheistical  sentiment, 
which  was  opposite  to  common  sense,  and 
subversive  of  all  trne  humility,  a  (quality 
which  as  the  very  basis  of  Christian  virtues. 
He  was  his  own  eod  :  for  he  assumed  to  him- 
self to  be  able,  by  his  own  strength,  if  he 
would  but  exert  it,  to  triumph  over  fortune  ; 
in  other  words,  over  Providence,  over  pain, 
fear,  and  death  itself;  and  to  rise,  by  tfie 
same  strength,  into  a  participation  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Eternal.  Thus,  as  an  eminent 
writer  has  observed,  '  those  who  endeavour- 
ed to  cure  voluptuousness,  resorte<l  to  pride 
as  the  means  of  virtue.'  In  the  latter  ages, 
indeed,  not  a  few  appear  to  have  been  at 
once  elated  by  stoical  pride,  and  dissolved  in 
epicurean  luxury. 

Their  doctrine  even  of  a  Providence,  con- 
nected as  it  was  with  the  merely  mundane 
system,  led  to  much  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  true  morality,  and  to  gross  super- 
stition. From  ignorance  of  future  retribu- 
tion, they  imagined  that  virtue  and  vice  re- 
ceived their  exact  recompense  here.  Thev 
were  religious,  there'bre,  even  to  superstf- 
tion,  in  assuming  the  existence  of  providen- 
tial interferences  in  the  case  of  the  commis- 
sion of  palpable  crimes  ;  and  they  were 
tempted  to  esteem  tho§e  actions,  however 
sinful,  to  be  no  offences  ag'ainst  God,  which 
God  did  not  mark  by  some  temporal  punish- 
ment.* 

Such  appear  to  have  been  some  of  the 
chief  deficiencies  of  I  lie  heathen  system  ;  a 
system  which  strongly  points  out  the  want 
of  such  a  light  as  that  which  the  Gospel  af- 
fords. The  philosophers  themselves  seemed 
conscious  of  some  great  defect,  and  thus  the 
very  revelation  which  Christianity  has  fur- 
nished,   supplied  all  tliat  was  necessary  to 


*  A  striking  instance  of  this  disposition  to  abuse 
the  doctrine  of  Providance,  was  exhibited  in  the 
speech  of  Nicias  to  his  soldiers,  after  they  were 
def^ted  at  Svracnse. 


man,  and  comes  recommended  hy  the  tc* 
knowledged  occasion  for  it. 

How  striking  are  the  peculiarities,  bovr 
obvious  the  superiority,  which,  even  on  a 
first  attentive  perusal,   fill  the  mind  of  the 
serious  reader  of  the  Scripture  !     But  what 
infidel  writer  has  so  much  as  taken  its  rooet 
obvious  facts  into  sober  consideration  f  who 
has  attempted  to  explain  how   the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  should  differ  as  they  have 
done  from  all  the  writers  in  the  world,  not 
only  in  maintaining  so  pure  a  theology,  but  in 
connecting  with  it  a  national  liistory,  through 
which  ttiat  theology  passes  as  a  chain,   bind- 
ing together  and  identifying  itself  with  tb^ir 
whole  system,  civil  and  religious  ?    This  his- 
tory, involving  supernatural  events,  may  be 
a  reason  why  the  wilful  infidel  should  reject 
it  without  examination.     But  let  him  who 
pretends    to    candor,    attentively    consider 
these  records,  and  try  if  he  can  project  even 
an   outline  of  Jewish  history,  from  which 
those  miraculous  interpositions  shall  be  con- 
sistently excluded.     These  are  facts  in  this 
narration    which  cannot  be  disputed  :  the 
Jews  necessarily  having  a  history  as  well  as 
other  nations     Let  the  sober  infidel,  then, 
endeavour  to  make  out   for  them  an  hypo- 
thetic history,  in  which,  leaving  oiit  every 
thing  miraculous,  all  the  self-evident  phee- 
nomcna  shall  be  accounted  for  with  philoso- 
phic plausibility.     If  this  be  possible,  why 
has  it  not  been  attempted  ^    But  if  this   be 
really  impracticable.  1  mean,  if  these  events 
do  actually  so  make  up  the  body  of  their  na- 
tional history,  that  no  history  would  be  left, 
if  they  were  to  be  taken  away  ;  then  let 
some  farther  theory    be  devisi&d,  to  explain 
how    a  history,    thus    exclusively,  strange, 
should  stand  connected  with  a  theology  as 
exclusively  true '    Let  the  sober  deist  prove, 
if  he  can,  that  it  was  unworthy   of  the  God 
of  nature  to  distinguish,   by  such  extraordi- 
nary interferences,  that  nation,  which  alone, 
of  all  the  nations    of   the  oarth,    acknow- 
ledged him ;  or  let  him  separate,   if  he  be 
able,  that  national  recognition  of  the  trae 
God  from  their  belief  of  those  distinguishing 
interpositions.     If  they  alone  acknowledged 
the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  universe,  who 
believed    that  that  sovereign   had  signally 
manifested  himself  in  their  behalf,  can  the 
deist  show  that  the  behef  of  the  events  was 
not  essential  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
supposed  author  of  them  ?  Or  will  he  assert, 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a  truth  amongst 
that  peo!>lc,  who  have  since  actually  com- 
municated it  to  so  many  other  men,  perhaps 
to  all,  deists  not  excepted,  who  really  do  em- 
brace it ;  I  say,  will  he  soberly  assert  that 
such  a  purpose  did  not  justly  and  consistent- 
ly warrant  the  very  kind  of  interposition, 
which  the  Jewish  history  presents .? 

But  let  the  honest  infidel,  if  such  there  be, 
take  further  into  the  account  the  manner  in 
which  the  maintainers  of  the  one  true  God 
have  acted  upon  that  belief.  Let  him  ex- 
amine the  principles  of  the  Jewish  moraligUy 
and  see  where  else,  in  the  ancient  worlds  the 
genuine  interests  of  virtue  are  so  practically 
prorided  for.    Let  him  read  the  sublime  and 
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Blast  cordial  effusioDs  of  the  Old  Te8,tament 
poeU^  aod  say,  where  else  the  Author  of  Be- 
mgV  and  of  all  good,  is  so  fully   recognised, 
or  8o  suitably  adored  ?   Let  biro  consider  the 
expostulation  of  the  prapheUy  and  the  self- 
crimiaatiog  records  of   the  huiortan^  and 
find  tor  them  aoy  shadow  of  paralld  in  the 
history  of  maokind.     Let  the  man  of  genius 
obaerire  how  the  minds  of  the  writers  were 
elevated,  on  what  a  strong  aod  steady  pinion 
thejr  soared.     Let  the  man  of  vtrlue  reflect 
bow  «ieeply  their  hearts  were  engaged  ;  and 
let    the  man  of  Utming  compare  what  he 
reads  here  with  ail  that  has  come  from  hea- 
theo  poets,  saees,  or  iawgiyers  ;  and   then, 
lei  it  be  sobeny  pronounced,   whether  it  is 
oooceirable  that  all  this  should  exist,  with- 
out some  adequate  cause,  and,  whether  any 
cause  can  be  so  rationally  assigned,  as  that 
which  their  venerable  lawgiver  has  himself 
expressed  in  terms  the  moat  critically  appo- 
site, and  the  most  unaffectedly  impressive  ? 
*  Ask  now,'  says  he,  '  of  the  days  that  are 
past,  which  were  before  thee,  since  the  day 
that  God  created  man  upon  earth  ;  and  ask 
from  the  one  side  of  heaven  to  the   other. 
whether  there  had  been  any  such  thing  as 
this  ^reaX  thing  is,  or  hath  been  heard   like 
it  ?     Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  as  thou 
hast  beard,  and  live  ?  or  has  God  assayed  to  | 
^  and  take  him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of  | 
another  nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and 
by  wonders,  and  b\   war,  and  d\  an  out- 1 
stretched  arm,  and  by  great  terrors,  accord-  i 
ing  to  all  tliat  the  Loni  your  God  did  for  ! 
^on,  in  Ggypt,  before  your  eves  ?  Unto  thee 
it  was  shown  that  the  Lord  Fie  is  God  ;  there 
is  Dooe  else  beside  him.     Know     therefore, 
this  day,  and  consider  it  in  thine  heart,  that 
the  Lord  he  is  God  ;  in  heaven  above,  and 
upon  the  earth  beneath,  there  is  none  else.' 
If  such  be  the  inevitable  conclusion   res- 
pecting the  Old  Testament,  how  much  more 
irresistible  roust  be  the  impression  made  by 
the  New  !    The  peculiarity  which   was  ad- 
verted to  above,  ought,  even  in  the  eye  of  a 
philosophical  inquirer,  to  engage  deep  at- 
tention.    I  mean,  that  to  wliich  heathen  sa- 
ges pointed,  as  the  only  valuable  object  of 
human  pursuit,  is,  in  this  wonderful  volume, 
described    as    matter  of  pnss^^saion.     Here, 
and  here  only,  amongst  all  the  records  of  hu- 
man feelings,  is  happineMt  seriously  claimed, 
and  consistently  exemplified.     To  the  im- 
portance o(  this  point,  witness  is  borne   by 
every  wish  which  a  human  being  forms,  and 
by  every  sigh  which  heaves  his  bosom     But,  i 
it  is  a  fact,  perhaps  not  yet  sufficiently  advert 
ed  to,  that  at  do  period  do   heal  hen  5;age« 
seem  so  strongly  to  have  felt  the  utter  insuf- 
ficiency of  all  their  schemes  for  attaining 
this  object,  as  at  the  period  when  f be  light  of 
Christianity  diffused  itself  through  the  earth. 
Cicero,  that  brighest  of  Roman  luminaries, 
bad  not  only  nut  hiscountrvmcn  in  possession 
of   (he    substance  of  Grecian    wisdom,  to 
which    bis  own  rich  eloquence  gave  new 
force  and  lustre,  but  he  had   added  thereto 
the    deep  results  of  his  own  observations, 
duriog'alifeof  the  most  diversified  experi- 


ence, in  a  period  the  most  eventful.  And, 
to  this  point,  he  uniformly  brings  all  his  dis- 
quisitions, that  man  can  only  be  happy  by 
a  conquest  over  himself ;  by  some  energetic 
principle  of  wisdom  and  virtue  so  establish- 
ed in  bis  bosom,  as  to  make  him  habitually 
superior  to  every  wrong  passion,  to  every 
criminal  or  weak  desire,  to  the  attractions  of 
pleasure,  and  the  shocks  of  calamity.  Bat 
*it  was  not  Cicero  only,  who  rested  in  this 
conclusion  :  Horace,  the  gayest  of  the  Latin 
i)oets,  is  little  less  explicit  in  his  acknow- 
ledgment, that  man  should  then  only  find 
ease  when  he  had  learnt  the  art  of  flyings  in 
a  moral  tense,  frimi  himneif. 

To  the  sentiment  of  a  great  philosopher 
and  poet,  let  us  add  that  of  a  no  less  eminent 
historian.  Poly  bins  says,  *•  It  seems  that 
men,  who,  in  the  practice  of  craft  and  sub- 
tlety, exceed  all  other  animals,  may,  with 
good  reason,  be  acknowledged  to  be  no  less 
depraved  than  they ;  for  otlier  animals  are 
subservient  only  to  the  appetites  of  the  body, 
and  by  them  are  led  to  do  wrong.  But  men, 
who  have  also  sentiment  to  guide  them,  are 
guilty  of  ill  conduct,  not  less  through  the 
abuse  of  their  acquired  reason,  than  from 
the  force  of  their  natural  desires.* 

Although,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
man depravity  he,  strictly  speaking,  a  tenet 
peculiar  to  Revelation  ;  since  it  is  the  Bible 
alone  which  teaches  how  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death,  with  all  its  attendant  woes 
and  miseries,  by  sin ;  though  it  is  there  alone 
that  we  discover  the  obscurity  and  confusion 
which  there  is  in  the  understanding  of  the 
natural  man,  the  crookedness  of  his  will,  and 
the  disorder  of  his  affections;  though  it  is 
there  alone  that  we  are  led  to  the  origin, 
nd.  blessed  be  God,  to  the  remedy  of  this 
di«tease,  in  the  renewal  of  our  nature,  which 
is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  holy  spirit  to  ef- 
fect; yet,  the  wiser  and  more  oisceming 
amonc  the  heathens  both  felt  and  acknowl- 
edsred.  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  thing 
itself  They  cx|>erienced  not  a  littleof  the 
general  weight  and  burtlien  of  the  effect, 
thougfh  they  were  still  puzzled  and  confound- 
ed in  their  inquiry  after  the  cause-  And 
their  continual  disappointment  here  was  an 
additional  source  or  conviction,  that  the 
malady,  which  they  painted  in  the  deepest 
colon rinpTs  of  language,  did  exist.  They 
seemed  to  have  a  percentiou,  that  there  was 
an  objeet  ««omcwhere,  which  might  remedy 
these  disorders,  aid  these  infirmities,  satisfy 
these  desires,  at'd  bring  all  their  thoughts 
and  farultirs  into  a  due  obedience  and  hap- 
pv  regulation.  They  had  a  dawning  on  their 
minds,  that  a  capacity  for  happiness  was  not 
entirely  lost,  nor  the  object  to  fill  and  satisfy 
it  quite  out  of  reach.  In  fact,  they  felt  the 
greatness  of  the  human  mmd,  but  they  felt 
it  as  a  vast  vacuitv,  in  which,  afler  all,  thej 
could  find  nothing  but  phantoms  of  happi- 
ness, and  realities  of  misery. 

To  these  deep- toned  complaints,  in  which 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  united,  Chris* 
tianitv  comes  forward  to  make  the  first  pro- 
positions of  relief.    She   recognises  every 

•  Hsmptoii'f  Polybitti,  book  17.  p.  393. 
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waot  and  weakness  precisely  as  these  safes 
represented  it;  and  she  confidently  oners 
the  very  remedy  for  which  they  so  loudly 
called.  Her  professed  object  is  to  establish, 
in  the  human  mind,  that  collateral  principle 
of  virtuous  and  happy  superiority  to  every 
thing  earthly,  sensual,  and  selfish,  on  which 
philosophy  had  so  long  fixed  its  anxious,  but 
hopeless  desires,  and  to  which  alone  it  look- 
ed for  real  felicity. 

In  this  view,  then,  Christianity  rests  her 
pretensions,  not  merely  on  historical  eviden- 
ces, however  satisfactory,  nor  on  the  fidelity 
of  successive  transcribers,  however  capable 
of  proof;  but,  on  a  much  more  internal,  and 
even  more  conclusive  title,  its  exquisite  cor 
respondence  to  the  exigencies  of  human  na- 
ture, as  illustrated  by  £e  wisest  of  all  ap^es 
and  nations,  and  as  felt  by  every  reflecttng 
child  of  mortality. 

Let,  then,  the  deepest  sentiments  of  hea- 
then philosophers  and  poets,  respecting  hu- 
man nature,  be  dispassionately  compared 
with  those  expressions  of  our  blessed  Sav  iour, 
in  which  he  particularly  describes  the  bene- 
fits to  be  enjoyed  by  his  faithful  followers ; 
and  let  it  be  judged,  whether  there  is  not 
such  a  correspondence  between  what  Ihey 
toofU,  and  what  he  prqfaaes  to  heatmiOy  as  oc- 
curs in  no  other  instance  in  the  mtellectual 
world.— Af<(  for  their  souls,  is  what  they 
mnxiously  sought:  and,  a  burning  fever  of 
the  roina,  in  which  corroding  care,  insatia- 
ble desire,  perpetual  disappointment,  unite 
in  torturing,  is  the  malady  of  which  they  uni- 
formly complain.  Is  it  not  then  wonderful 
to  hear  our  Saviour  so  admirably  adapt  his 
langnage  to  their  very  feelings }  *•  Come  unto 
me,  says  he,  '  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are 
beavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  r««(.  Take 
my  Yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  and  ye 
elndl  find  rtit  to  your  souls.^— '^  He  that  drink- 
e(h  of  this  water,  shall  thirst  again,'  intima- 
ting by  this  very  expression,  the  insufficiency 
of  every  thing  earlblv  to  satisfy  the  mind, 
*  but  be  that  drinketh  of  the  water  that  1 
shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the 
water  that  I  shall  give,  shall  be  in  him  a  well 
of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.' 

Whoever  is  acquamted  with  the  lanc^ua^e 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  must  see,  that  m 
these  expressions  our  Saviour  moets  tlieir 
wishes ;  we  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  they  had 
or  could  have  any  right  apprehensions  of  that 
preliminary  abasement  which  the  Scripture 
calb  repentance,  and  which  was  to  put  them 
in  possession  of  the  rest  and  peace  for  which 
they  sought,  and  which  Christ  does  actually 
bestow.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the 
pride  of  unassisted  nature  could  allow  them 
to  see  that  they  were  indeed  objects  of  pure 
mercy  on  the  part  of  God  s  and  tliat  their 
knowledge  of  themselves,  or  of  him,  could  be 
snch  as  to  bring  (he  real  spirit  of  their  wishes 
to  any  actual  coincidence  with  the  wonder- 
ful means  which  God,  in  his  goodness,  had 
devised  to  satisfy  them.  Though  thev  did 
oocaaioAftlly  express  a  sense  of  an  evil  na- 
ture, and  a  wish  for  relief  from  it,  yet  who 
bat  Hie  anthor  of  our  religion  over  met  those 
wi^es  ?  la  what  other  instance  has  a  moral 


physician  thus  pledged  himsdf  to  relierA 
agon ized  human  nature  t  I  f  there  be  no  siioH 
instance,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable:  ttist 
Christianity,  from  the  deep  importancei  wb 
well  as  the  unrivalled  singularity  of  its  oves^ 
tures,  justly  claims  our  most  serious  inaiurf  9 
whether  what  has  been  thus  promisea  has 
been  actually  accomplished. 

Christianity  has  amply  provided  for  thia 
natural  demand;  for  it  has  been  oidered, 
that  while  the  New  Testament  contaias  eve* 
ry  principle  necesss^  for  the  attatnoieDt  cif 
human  happiness,  it  should  also  give  us  a. 
perfect  specimen  of  its  own  efficacy.  This 
we  accordingly  have  in  the  fully  delineated 
character  of  the  apostle  St.  Paul.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  human  person  in  all  antiqmtjr, 
of  whose  inmost  feelings,  as  well  as  outwanl 
demeanor,  we  are  so  well  enabled  to  judge, 
as  of  this  great  Christian  teaiter.  The  per- 
ticulars  respecting  him  in  the  Acts  of  Ike 
Apostles,  compart  with,  and  lUostrated  by, 
his  own  invaluable  epistles,  make  up  a  fnU- 
length  portrait  of  him,  in  which  no  liBearaeat 
is  wanting.  And,  the  wisdom  of  €M,  in 
this  single  arrangement,  has  furnished  a  body 
of  evidence  in  support,  both  of  the  troth  anil 
the  efficacy  of  our  holy  religion,  whieb,  when 
attentively  examined,  will  ever  satisfy  the 
sincere,  and  silence  the  caviller. 

The  numberless  minute  and  unobvious  co« 
incidences  between  the  narrative  and  tbo 
epistles,  have  been  so  illustrated  in  a  late 
invaluable  work,*^  as  to  make  the  autheotici* 
ty  of  both  matter  of  absolute  demonstration ; 
and,  from  such  an  instance  of  Christian  in- 
fluence, thus  authenticated,  the  pretensions 
of  Christianity  itself  may  be  bnmght  to  a 
summary  ami  unequivocal  test. 

Was  St.  Paul,  then,  or  was  he  not,  an  ex- 
emplification of  that  nobly-imagined  wise 
man,  which  the  heathen  philosophers  had 
pictured  to  themselves,  as  tlie  height  of  hu- 
man felicity  ?  Does  he  appear  to  have  found 
that  rest,  ror  which  sages  panted,  and  which 
his  divine  master  proposed  to  bestow  }  Did 
he  possess  that  virtuous  and  happy  superiority 
to  every  thing  earthly,  sensual,  and  selfish, 
which  was  acknowledged  to  constitute  the 
very  essence  of  true  philosophy?  Let  htm 
that  understands  human  nature  read,  and 
answer  for  himself  Let  him  collect  all  that 
has  been  spoken  on  this  subject  by  Socrates 
or  Plato,  by  Cicero  or  Seneca,  by  Epictetus 
or  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  judge  coolly, 
whether  St  Paul  does  not  substantially  ex- 
emplify, and,  I  may  add,  infinitely  outdo  it 
all? 

Horace  has  celebrated  the  fortitude  of  Ke- 
gulus,  in  one  of  his  most  animated  odes ;  but 
it  may  most  soberiy  be  asked,  what  was  the 
fortitude  of  this  pagan  hero,  when  compared 
with  that  which  was  unconsciously  displayed 
by  St  Paul  in  his  way  to  Jerusalem  ?  Begu- 
lus,  we  are  told,  would  not  turn  his  eyes  to- 
wards bis  wife  or  bis  children.  In  his  hero- 
ism, therefore,  he  sinks  his  bumanltv.  Not 
so  our  apostle;  while  he  fears  nomingfor 
himself,  he  feels  every  thing  for  those  arennd 

*  Bdey*s  Hone  PsoliinB. 
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him*  '^Witttmeanyethmto  weep,  aod  to 
bfeak  my  beart,*  lays  be,  « for  I  am  ready, 
not  to  be  ticRxiid  odW,  bat  to  die  at  Jemsa- 
tera,  for  tbe  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. '  1  f  this 
beaot  perfect  mai^naiiiroity,  where  was  it 
erer  exhibited  f 

IwiM  add  bet  two  instanoes.  -  One  ex- 
preseinff  the  feeliogs  which  were  habitual  to 
faoMeln  the  other  deteribine  that  perfection 
of  goodness,  which  he  wished  to  be  pursued 
by  others :  and  let  the  learned  infidel  find,  if 
be  can,  a  parallel  for  either.    In  speaking  of 
hinaelf,  after  acknowledging  an  act  of  frieod- 
ihip  in  those  to  whom  he  writes,  he  says, 
•  Not  as  though  I  speak  in  respect  of  want, 
for  i  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am, 
tberowith  to  be  content.    I  know  both  how 
to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound.    I 
aaa  iBstmcted  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hun- 
gry, boih  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need,    i 
can    do    all   things   through    Christ  which 
strengthenetfa  me.'    What  a  testimonial  this 
to  tbe  fisithfolness  of  the  offer  of  our  Sariour, 
to  which  we  ha?e  already  referred!    How 
coosooHnately  does  it  evince,  that  when  he 
engaged  to  fulfil  that  deepest  of  human  de- 
siras,  tbe  thint  of  happiness,  he  promised  no 
more  than  he  was  infinitely  able  to  perform ! 
Tbe  apostle's  exhortation  to  others,  is  no 
less  worthy  of  attention    *'  Finally,  brethren, 
whatsoever   things   are   true,    whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things    are    pure,    whatsoever 
things   are  lovely,    whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report — If  there  l>e  any  virtue,  if 
there  beany  praise,  think  on  these  things.' 
In  what  human  words  did  genuine  moral 
feelings  ever  more  oompletely  embody  itself  f 
Are  they  not,  as  it  were,  the  very  soul  and 
body  of  true  philosophy  ?   But  what  philoso- 
pher, before  fasm,  after  such  a  lesson  to  bis 
paptls,  coaU  have  dared  to  add  the  words 
which   immediately  folfow?— ^The  things 
which  ye  have  both  learned  and  reeeived, 
and  hevd  and  seen  in  roe,  <io,  and  the  God 
of  peace  shall  be  with  you.' 

Tluft  is  a  roost  imperfect  portion  of  that 
body  of  internal  evidence,  which  even  tbe 
most  general  view  of  ChristiaBity  presses  on 
tbe  attentive  anr^  candid  mind :  and  with 
even  this  before  us,  mav  it  not  be  boldly  ask- 
ed, what  else  like  this  has  oorae  within  hu- 
man knowledge?  On  these  characters  of 
the  gospel  tlieo,  let  tbe  infidel  fairly  try  his 
strength.  Let  him  disprove,  if  he  can,  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  wishes  of  philosophy, 
and  the  aoiiievements  of  Christianity,  or  des- 
troy tbe  identity  of  that  common  view  of  man's 
chief  good,  and  paramount  happiness.  Let 
him  account,  if  he  can^  for  these  unexam- 
pled congroities,  on  aajr  other  groond  than 
that  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  or  let  him 
even  plausibly  elude  tbe  raatter^f-fact  evi- 
dence to  this  truth,  which  arises  from  St. 
Paul's  character.  In  tbe  mean  time,  let  the 
pious  Christian  enjoy  bis  sober  triumph  in 
that  system,  which  not  in  St.  Paul  only,  bnt 
in  all  its  true  votaries,  in  every  age  and  na- 
tioo«  It  has  prodiiced—*  a  hope  full  of  im- 
mortality,'*-'  a  peac^e  which  passeth  aU  un- 
derstanding,*—«  a  wisdom  pare  aod  i 


peacea* 


ble,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
meroy  aod  of  good  truits,  without  partiali* 
ty,  and  without  hypocrisy.' 

If  any  difficulty,  attending  particular  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  should  present  itself; 
it  will  be  well  first  to  inquire,  whether  the 
doctrine  in  question  be  really  Christian? 
and  this  can  only  be  determined  by  a  dis* 
passionate  and  impartial  recurrence  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  particularly  the  New 
Testament.  Whatever  is  cleariy  asserted 
there,  follows  inevitably  from  the  establish- 
ed divinity  of  that  which  contains  it.  And 
in  what  conceivable  case  can,  not  only  hu* 
mility,  but  rational  consistency,  be  mora 
wisely  exercised,  than  in  receiving,  without 

Suestion,*  the  obvious  parts,  and  then  no 
oubt  can  be  entertained  respectin^^  the 
whole.  Happv  had  it  been  for  the  Chnstian 
world,  had  4his  self-evident  maxim  been 
practically  attended  to ;  for  then  what  dis* 
pute  could  possibly  have  arisen  about*-*  that 
Word  which  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us,  being  also  God  over  all,  blessed 
for  evermore  ?*  Or  whether  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  whose  name  we 
are  baptised,  must  not  be  essentially  divine? 
Or  whether  there  can  be  any  misconception 
in  what  the  redeemed  in  heaven  make  the 
subject  of  their  eternal  song  :  *  that  the 
Lamb  which  was  slain,  had  redeemed  them 
to  God  by  his  blood,  out  of  every  kindred* 
and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation  ?' 

That  plain  and  simple  readers  think  they 
find  each  others  doctrines  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  sacred  volume,  is  a  matter  of  fact,  au- 
thenticiated  by  abundant  evidence ;  and  tliat, 
where  they  have  been  disputed,  those  who 
have  arrced  in  holding  them,  have  evidently 
derived  a  deeper  influence  from  Christianity, 
both  as  to  the  conduct  of  their  lives,  and  tne 
comfort  of  their  minds,  than  those  who  have 
rejected  them,— -if  it  could  not  be  substan- 
tiated by  innumerable  proofs,  would  be  al- 
most self-evident,  on  a  merely  theoretic  view 
of  tbe  two  cases-  For  who  ever  derived 
either  partial  strength,  or  mental  comfort, 
from  indulging  a  hs3>tt  of  metaphysical  dis- 
quisition !  And  who  but  such  have,  in  any 
age  of  the  church,  questioned  the  doc- 
trines of  our  Saviour^i  divinity,  tbe  three- 
fold distinction  in  the  divine  nature,  or  the 
expiatory  efficacy  of  Christ's  one  oblation  of 
Mmself,  once  offered  for  the  sine  of  the^kMC 
loortd? 

The  Scriptures  are  so  explicit  on  tbe  last 
mentioned  great  doctrine  of  our  relicioo,  that 
we  are  not  lefl  to  infer  its  truth  ana  certain- 
ty, as  we  mtrht  almost  do  from  the  obvious 
exigences  of  human  nature.  That  guilt  is 
one  of  the  deepest  of  tbe  natural  feeliDgs. 
will  not  be  disputed  ;  and,  that  the  sense  of 
guilt  has  been,  in  every  age  and  nation  a 
source  of  the  deepest  horrors,  and  has  sug- 
gested even  still  more  horrible  methods  of  ap- 
peasing the  perturbed  mind,  can  be  ques- 
tioned oy  none  who  is  acquainted,  howerey 
slightly,  with  the  history  of  the  world.  Athe* 
ists  in  pagan  countries  have  made  this  rerj 
fact  the  great  apology  for  their  irapiety» 
charging  upon  religion  itself  the  dismal  s.U' 
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gerstitions,  wbicb  appeared  to  tbem  to  arise 
'om  it.  And  Platarch,  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened of  heathen  moralists,  concludes 
that  even  Atheism  itself  is  preferable  to  that 
superstitious  dread  of  the  g^s,  which  he  saw 
impelling  so  many  wretched  victims  to  daily 
ana  hourly  self-torture.  The  tact  is,  no 
misery  incident  to  man  inyolyes  either  g^reat- 
er  depth,  or  complication,  than  that  of  a 
guilty  conscience.  And  a  system  of  reli- 
gion, which  would  hare  left  this  unprovided 
for,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce,  would 
have  been  utterly  unsuitable  to  man.  and. 
therefore,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God. 

How  appositelv  to  this  awful  feeling,  does 
the  doctnne  of  the  atonement  come  into  the 
christian  system  !  How  astonishingly  bas 
even  its  general  belief  chased  from  the  chris- 
tian world  those  superstitious  phantoms  with 
which  pa^nism  ever  has  been,  and  even  at 
this  day  is,  haunted  !  But  above  all,  what 
relief  has  it  afforded  to  the  bumble  penitent ! 
*  This,'  said  the  pious  Melancthon,  ^  can  only 
be  understood  in  conflicts  of  conscience.'  It 
is  moat  true.  Let  these,  therefore,  who  have 
never  felt  such  conflicts,  beware  how  they 
despise  what  they  may  yet  be  impelled  to  re- 
sort to,  as  the  only  certain  stay  and  prop  of 
their  sinking  spirits.  *  It  is  a  fearful  thing.' 
says  an  inspired  writer,  *  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God.'  Against  this  fear, 
to  what  resource  could  we  trust,  but  that 
which  the  mercyof  God  has  no  less  clearly 
revealed  to  us  f  *  i^eeing,  then,  that  we  have 
a  great  high  priest  that  is  passed  for  us  into 
the  heavens,  Jesns  the  Son  of  God,  let  ue 
bold  fast  our  profession;  for  we  have  not  a 
high  priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  was  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are.  yet  without  sin 
Let  us,  therefore,  come  boldly  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy  and  find 
grace  to  help  us  in  time  of  need.' 


CHAP.  xvn. 

The  ute  of  history  in  teaching  the  chnice  of 
/avouriUe.-^Flattfry,  -Our  taste  imprtjv- 
ed  in  the  arts  o/*  fidulalion',^~The  dangers 
offiaUery  exemplified. 

It  is  not  from  the  history  of  good  princes 
alone,  that  signal  instruction  may  be  reaped 
The  lives  of  the  criminal  and  unfortunate, 
commonly  unfortunate  because  criminal, 
will  not  be  read  in  vain.  They  are  instruc- 
tive, not  only  by  detailing  the  personal  ca- 
lamities with  which  the  misconduct  was  fol- 
lowed, but  by  exhibiting  that  misconduct  as 
the  source  of  the  alienation  of  the  hearts  of 
their  subjects;  and  often  as  the  remote, 
sometimes  as  the  immediate,  cause -of  civil 
commotions  and  of  revolutions. 

But  caution  is  to  be  learned,  not  from  their 
▼ices  only,  but  from  their  weaknesses  and 
errors ;  from  their  &lse  judgments,  their  ig- 
norance of  human  nature,  their  narrow 
riews  arising  from  a  bad  education,  their 
judging  from  partial  information,  deciding 


from  infused  prejudices,  and  acting  on  party 
principles ;  their  being  habituated  to  consid- 
er petty  unconnected  details,  instead  of  tak- 
ing in  the  great  aggregate  of  public  concerns ; 
their  imprudent  choice  of  ministers,  their 
unhappy  spirit  of  favouritism,  their  prefer* 
ence  ot  selfish  flatterers  to  disinterested 
counsellors,  and  making  the  associates  of 
their  pleasures  the  ilispensers  of  justice  and 
the  ministers  of  public  affairs.* 

'Tis  by  that  cla%  acquaintance  with  the 
characters  nf  men  which  history  supplies, 
that  a  prince  must  learn  how  to  avoid  a  jeal- 
ous SejanuB,  a  vicious  Yigellinus,  a  corrupt 
Spenser  and  Gavaston,  a  rapacious  Epsom 
and  Dudley,  a  pernicious  D'Ancro,  and  am- 
bitious Wolsey,  a  profligate  Buckingham; 
we  allude  at  once  to  the  minister  of  the  first 
James,  and  to  the  still  more  profligate  Buck- 
ingham of  the  second  Charles ;  a  tyrannical 
Richelieu,  a  crafty  IVfazarin,  a  profuse  Lou- 
vois,  an  intriguing  Ursini,  an  inefficient  Cha- 
millard,  an  imperious  dntchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, and  a  supple  Masharo 

History  presents  frequent  instances  of  an 
inconsistency  not  uncommon  in  human  na- 
ture,-*80vereign8  the  most  arbitrary  to  their 
subjects,  themselves  the  tools  of  favourites. 
He  who  treated  his  people  with  disdain,  and 
his  parliaments  with  contempt,  was,  in  turn, 
the  slave  of  Arran,  of  Car,  and  of  Villiers. 
His  grandson,  who  boldly  intrenched  on  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  was  himself  govern- 
ed by  the  Cabal. 

It  mav  sound  paradoxical  to  assert,  that  in 
a  period  of  society,  when  characters  are  less 
strongly  marked,  a  sovereign  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, in  more  danrer  of  choosing  wrong. 
In  our  days,  and  under  our  constitution,  in- 
deed, it  is  scareely  possible  to  err  so  widely, 
as  to  select,  for  ministers,  men  of  such  atro- 
cious characters,  as  those  who  have  just  been 
held  up  to  letestation.  The  very  improve- 
ment of  society,  therefore,  has  caused  the 
question  to  become  one  of  a  much  nicer 
kind.  It  is  no  longer  a  choice  between 
men.  whose  outward  characters  exhibit  a 
monstrous  disproportion  to  each  other.  A 
bold ,  oppressor  of  the  people,  the  people 
would  not  endure.  A  violent  infringer  on 
the  constitution,  the  parliament  wouM  not 
tolerate  But  still  out  of  that  class,  from 
which  the  election  must  be  made,  the 
moral  dispositions,  the  political  tendencies, 
and  the  religions  principles  of  men  may  dif- 
fer so  materially,  that  the  choice  may  seri- 
ously affect,  at  once,  the  credit  andnappi- 
ness  of  the  prince,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
country  The  conduct  of  good  and  bad  men 
will  always  furnish  no  inconsiderable  means 
of  distinction ;  yet,  at  a  time  when  gross 
and  palpable  enormities  are  less  likely  to  be 
endured,  it  is  the  more  necessary  for  a  prince 
to  be  able  accurately  to  discriminate  the 
shades  of  the  characters  of  public  men. 

While,  therefore,  every  tendency  to  art  or 
dissimulation  shonld  be  reprobated,  the  most 

*  The  Romans  seem  to  have  had  just  ideas  of 
the  dignity  of  character  and  office  attached  to  the 
friend  of  a  prince  hy  denominating  h\m%  not  fa- 
vourite, but  pnrticep's  evrartfm. 
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«uct  caatioD  dioiild  be  incnieated,  and  the 
keenest  diacerninent  cQltirated^  id  the  royal 
edocmtion.  All  that  can  improve  the  judg^- 
BMQt*  sharpen  tbe^  penetration,  or  give  eu- 
]acg<ed  Ti^s  of  the  bnnian  mind,  Bhould  be 
pot  in  exercise.  A  prince  should  possess 
that  sort  of  sight,  whicbi  while  it  takes  in 
remote  views,  accurately  distinguishes  near 
obieots.  To  the  eye  of  the  lynx,  which  no 
mumteness  can  elude,  should  be  added  that 
of  tbe  eagle,  which  no  brightness  can  blind, 
for  whatever  dazzles  darkens.  He  should 
ac>quire  that  justness,  as  well  as  extent  of 
miod^  which  snould  enable  him  to  study  the 
charaeter  of  bis  enemies,  and  decide  upon 
that  of  bis  friends  ;  to  penetrate  keenly,  out 
not  lovidkNiBly,  into  tne  desi^^  of  others, 
and  yirilantlv  to  scrutinize  his  own.  His 
mind  raooM  be  stored,  not  with  shifts  and 
expedients,  but  with  large  and  liberal  plans ; 
not  with  stratagems,  but  resources ;  not 
with  subterfuges,  but  principles ;  not  with 
prejudices,  but  reasons.  He  should  treasure 
np  soond,maxum  to  teach  him  to  act  consist- 
OdUy;  be  provided  with  steady  measures 
suited  to  the  probable  occasion,  together 
with  a  promptitude  of  mind,  prepared  to  va- 
ry tbem  BO  as  to  meet  any  contingencv. 

In  DO  tnstimce  will  those  who  have  the  care 
of  forming  the  royal  pupil  find  a  surer  exer- 
cise of  their  wisdom  and  integrity,  than  in 
their  endeavours  to  guard  the  mind  from  the 
deadlv  poison  of  flatterv.  *  Manv  kings  ' 
says  the  witty  South,  '  have  been  destroyed 
by  poison,  but  none  has  been  so  efficaciously 
mortal  as  that  drunk  in  by  the  ear.' 

Inteilectual  taste,  it  is  true,  is  much  refin- 
ed, since  the  Grecian  sophist  tried  to  cure 
the  OMlancboly  of  Alexander  by  telling  him, 
that  *  Justice  was  painted,  as  seated  near 
the  throne  of  Jupiter,  to  indicate  that  right 
and  wrong  depended  on  the  will  of  kings  ; 
all  whose  actions  ought  to  be  accounted  just, 
both  by  themselves  and  others.' 

Compliments  are  not  now  absurd  and  ex- 
travagant, as  when  the  most  elegant  of  Ro- 
man poets  invited  his  imperial  masterto  pick 
out  bn  own  lodging  among  the  constella- 
tions :  nor,  as  when  the  bard  of  PharsaUa 
offered  to  the  emperor  his  choice,  either  of 
the  sceptre  of  Jupiter,  or  the  chariot  of  Apol- 
lo ;  modesUy  assuring  him,  that  there  was 
not  a  god  in  the  pantheon,  who  would  not 
▼ield  his  empire  to  him,  and  account  it  an 
boDonr  to  resign  in  his  favour.  This  roerito- 
rions  prince,  so  worthy  to  displace  the  gods, 
was  Nero,  who  rewarded  Lucan,  not  for  his 
adulation,  but  for  being  a  better  poet  than 
Inmself,  with  a  violent  death. 

The  smooth  and  obsequious  Pliny  impro 
▼ed  on  all  anterior  adulation.  Not  content 
with  making  hts  emperor  the  imitator,  or  the 
equal  of  Deity,  he  makes  him  a  pattern  for 
it ;  protesting  (hat  *  men  needed  to  make  no 
other  prayers  to  the  gods,  than  that  they 
wonid  continue  to  be  as  good  and  propitious 
lords  to  them  as  Trajan  bad  been.'  • 

But  the  rofined  sycophant  of  modem  days 

is  more  likelv  to  hide  the  actual  blemishes, 

and  to  veil  tne  real  faults  of  a  prince  from 

himself,  than  to  attribute  to  him  incredible 
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I  virtues,  the  ascription  of  wliicfa  would  be  too 
i  gross  to  impose  on  his  discernment  There 
{  will  be  more  daoger  of  a  modern  courtier 
imitating  the  delicacy  of  the  ancient  paint- 
er, who,  being  order^  to  draw  the  portrait  of 
a  pnnce  who  bad  but  one  eye,  adopted  the 
conciliating  expedient  of  painting  him  in 
profile. 

But  if  the  modern  flatterer  be  less  gross, 
he  will  be,  on  that  very  account,  the  more 
dangerous.  The  refinement  of  his  adulation 
prevents  the  object  of  it  from  putting  him- 
self on  his  g^ara.  The  prince  is  led,  per- 
haps, to  conceive  with  self-complacency  that 
he  is  hearing  the  language  of  truth,  while  he 
is  only  the  dupe  of  a  more  accomplished  flat- 
terer. ^  He  should  especiuUy  beware  of  mis* 
taking  freedom  of  manner,  for  frankness  of 
sentiment ;  and  of  confoundmg  the  artful 
familiarities  of  a  designing  favourite,  with 
the  honest  simplicity  of  a  disinterested 
friend. 

Whera,  in  our  more  correct  day,  is  the 
courtier  who  would  dare  to  add  profaneness 
to  flattery  so  far,  as  to  declare,  as  was  done 
by  the  greatest  philosopher  this  country  ever 
produced,  in  his  letter  to  prince  Charles, 
that,  *•  as  the  Father  had  been  bin  Creator,  so 
be  hoped  the  Son  would  be  his  Redeemer  ?** 
But  what  a  noble  contrast  to  this  base  and 
blasphemous  servility  in  the  chancellor  of 
James,  does  the  conduct  of  the  chancellor  of 
his  gfrand-soo  exhibit !  The  unbending  rec- 
titude of  Clarendon  not  gnly  disdained  to 
flatter,  in  his  private  intercourse,  a  master 
to  whom  however  his  pen  is  always  too  par- 
tial, but  it  led  boldly  and  honestly  to  remon- 
strate against  his  flagitious  conduct.  A 
standing  example  for  all  times,  to  the  ser- 
vants and  companions  of  kings,  he  resolute- 
ly reproved  his  master  to  his  face,  while  he 
thought  it  his  dutv  to  defend  him,  somewhat 
too  strongly,  indeed,  to  others.  He  boldly 
besought  the  king,  *  not  to  believe  that  he 
had  a  prerogative  to  declare  vice  to  be  vir- 
tue.' And  In  one  of  tlie  noblest  speeches  on 
record,  in  answer  to  a  dishonourable  request 
of  the  kin^,  that  he  would  visit  some  of  his 
majesty's  mfamous  associates ;  he  laid  before 
him  with  a  lofty  sinceritv,  *  the  turpitude  of 
a  man  in  his  dignified  oi^ce,  being  ooliged  to 
countenance  persons  scandalous  for  their  vi- 
ces, for  which  by  the  laws  of  (rod  and  man, 
they  ought  to  be  odious  and  exposed  to  the 
judgment  of  the  chureh  and  state.*  In  this 
instance  superior  to  his  great  rival  SuU}r,  that 
no  desire  or  pleasing  the  king,  no  considera- 
tion of  expediency^  could  induce  him  to  visit 
the  royal  mistresses,  or  to  countenance  the 
licentious  favourites. 

Princes  have  generally  been  greedy  of 
praise  in  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  the 
pains  which  they  have  taken  not  to  deserve 
it  Henry  the  Vlllth  was  a  patron  of  lean- 
ed men,  and  might  himself  be  accounted 
learned.  But  his  favourite  studies,  instead 
of  preserving  him  from  the  love  of  flattery, 
served  to  lay  him  open  to  it.  Scholastic  di« 
vinity,  the  fashionable  learning  of  the  times, 

•  See  Howrirs  Letters. 
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as  Burnet  observes,  suited  bis  Tftin  and  cod- 
teotious  temper,  and  as  eoclesiastioB  were  to 
be  bis  critics,  bis  parsuits  of  polemical  the- 
oio^y  brought  bim  in  tbe  laiigvst  revenue  of 
praise  ;  so  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  cooteit 
between  bim  and  them,  whether  tbey  could 
ciffer,  or -he  could  swallow,  the  most  copioos 
draug-hts  of  flattery. 

But  the  reign  or  James  the  first  was  tbe 
great  epocba  of  adulation  in  England ;  and 
a  prince  wbo  bad  not  one  of  the  qualities  of 
u  warlike,  and  scarcely  one  of  tbe  virtues  of 
a  pacific  king,  received  from  clergy  and  lai- 
ty, from  statesmen,  pbilosopbers,  and  men  of 
letters,  praises  not  only  utterlv  repugnant  to 
truth  and  virtue,  but  directly  contrary  to 
that  frankness  of  manners,  and  magnanimity 
of  spirit,  which  had  formerly  characterized 
Rngiisbmen.  This  ascription  of  all  ri^btB, 
and  all  talents,  and  all  virtues,  to  a  pnnce, 
bold  throu^  fear,  and  presumptuous  be- 
canse  be  wished  to  conceal  his  own  pusillan- 
imity, rebounded,  as  was  but  just,  on  tbe 
flatterers ;  wbo,  in  return  for  their  adulation, 
were  treated  by  bim  with  a  contempt,  wbicb 
not  the  boldest  of  his  predecessors  bad  ever 
ventured  to  manifest  His  inquirf  of  his 
company  at  dinner,  whether  he  might  not 
take  his  subjects'  money  when  he  needed  it, 
without  the  formality  of  parliament,  indi- 
cates, that  one  object  was  always  uppermost 
in  hie  mind  \*  his  iamiliar  intercourse  was 
employed  in  diving  into  the  private  opinions 
of  men,  to  discover  to  what  leoffth  his  op- 
pressive schemes  might  be  carried  ;  and  bis 
public  conduct  occupied  in  putting  those 
schemes  into  practice. 

But  the  royal  person  whom  we  presume  to 
advise,  may,  from  tiie  very  ciroumstance  of 
her  sex,  have  more  complicated  dangers  to 
resist;  against  which  her  mind  should  be 
early  fortified.  The  dangers  of  adulation 
are  doubled,  when  the  female  character  is 
combined  with  the  r<yyal.  Even  the  vigor- 
mind   of  the  great  Elisabeth  did  not 
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guard  her  against  the  powerful  assaults  of 
the  flattery  paid  to  her  person.  That  mas- 
culine spint  was  as  much  the  slave  of  the 
most  egregious  vanity,  as  tbe  weakest  of  her 
sex  could  have  been.  All  her  admirable 
prudence  and  profound  policy,  eoald  not 
preserve  her  from  tbe  childish  and  silly  levity 
with  which  she  greedily  invited  tbe  compli- 
ments of  tbe  artfol  minister  of  her  move 
beautiful  rival  Even  that  gross  instance  of 
Mekil^  extravagance  enchanted  her,  when, 
as  she  was  playing  on  Mary's  fiivoorite  in- 
strument, tor  the  purpose  of  be^ig  over- 
heard by  him,  the  dissembling  courtier  af- 
fected to  be  so  ravished  by  her  skill,  as  to 
burst  iitto  her  apartment,  luce  an  enraptarad 
man,  who  had  forgotten  his  reverence  in  bis 
admiration.  It  was  a  curious  combat  in  the 
great  mind  of  Elizabeth,  between  the  offend- 
ed pride  of  the  queen,  and  the  gratified  vani- 
ty of  the  woman ;  but  Melvil  knew  bis  trade 
in  knowing  human  nature;— -ha  calculated 
justly.    The  woman  conquered. 

•  The  requiaition  was  allowed  in  a  phrase  as 
iUsgustingly  servile,  by  bishop  Ifeile ;  as  it  was 
ple:isautly  evaded  by  Andrews. 


Prinoea  have  in  all  ares  complained  tliat 
they  have  been  ill  served.  But,  is  it  not  be- 
cause tbey  have  not  always  carefully  select- 
ed their  servants  f  U  it  not  because  tbey 
have  too  often  bestowed  confidence  on  the 
unwise,  and  employments  on  tbe  onwoftbv  ? 
Because,  while  tbey  have  loaded  the  unde- 
serring  with  benefits,  they  have  neglected  to 
reward  those  who  have  served  mem  well, 
and  to  support  thoee  who  have  served  them 
long  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  have  some<» 
times  a  way  of  expecting  every  thine,  while 
they  seem  to  exact  nothin(|p  f  And  have  not 
too  many  been  apt  to  consider  that  tlie  hon- 
our of  serving  them  is  itself  a  sufficient  re- 
ward? 

hj  a  close  study  of  the  weaknesses  and 
passions  of  a  sovereign,  crafty  and  designing' 
favourites  have  ever  been  on  tbe  watch  to 
establish  their  own  dominion,  by  such  appro- 
priate means,  as  seem  best  aocommodafca  to 
thetumofthoseweakneBses  and  passions.  If 
Leonore  Coneini,  and  the  dntcbess  of  Marl- 
borough, obtained  the  meet  com{dete  ascen- 
dency over  their  respective  queens,  both 
probably  by  artful  flattery  at  first,  they  af- 
terwards secured  and  preserved  it  by  a  ty- 
ranny tbe  most  absolnte.  Inconoexiona  of 
this  nature,  it  is  usually  on  the  side  of  the 
sovereign,  that  the  caprice  and  tbe  haughti- 
ness are  expected ;  bnt  tbe  domineering  fii- 
vourite  of  Anne  exclusively  assumed  to  her- 
self all  these  prerogatives  of  despotic  power, 
and  exercised  them  without  inercy,  on  tbe 
intimidated  and  submissive  queen ;  a  queen, 
who,  with  many  virtues,  not  having  bad  ibe 
discernment  to  find  out,  that  the  opposite 
extreme  to  what  is  wrong,  is  commonlv 
wrong  also,  in  order  to  extricate  herself 
from  her  captivity  to  one  iavonrite,  fell  into 
the  snares  spread  for  her  by  tbe  servility  of 
another.  Thus,  whether  tbe  imperious  dutch- 
ess,  or  the  obsequious  Masbam,  were  lady  of 
tbe  ascendant,  tne  sovereign  was  equaUy  in- 
fatuated, equally  misled. 

That  attachments  formed  without  judg- 
ment, and  pursued  withoht  moderation,  are 
likelv  to  be  dissolved  without  reason ;  and 
that  oreacbes  tbe  most  trivial  in  themselves 
may  be  important  in  their  consequences, 
were  never  more  fully  exemplified  than  in 
the  trifling  canse  which,  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  intercourse  between  tbe  above  named 
queen  and  dutchess,  produced  eventi  the 
most  unforeseen  and  extraordinary.  While 
the  duke  was  fighting  her  majesty**  battles 
abroad,  and  bis  duteness  supporting  his  in- 
terest against  a  powerful  par^  at  conrt ;  a 
pair  of  gloves  of  a  new  invention,  sent  first 
oy  tbe  milliner  to  the  fiivoorite  (impatient 
to  have  them  before  the  (|ueen,  who  had  or- 
dered a  similar  [lair,)  so  incensed  her  majes- 
tv,  as  to  be  the  immediate  cause,  hj  driving 
the  dutchess  from  her  post,  of  depriving  the 
duke  of  his  command,  compelltng  the  con- 
fi^erates  to  agree  to  a  peace,  preserving 
Louis  from  the  destruction  whicti  awaited 
him,  making  a  total  revolution  in  parties  at 
home,  and  detenmning  the  fkte  of  Europe.^' 

*  EstmsB  du  Prince. 
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.  To  a  mooaroh  mora  Mger  to  aoqiiira  hmt 
tliui  to  doBerro  it,  to  peuioD  a  poet  will  be 
asiiorter  cat  to  reoown  (ben  to  dkpenae 
blettti^  to  bit  coQotrjr^  Look  XII,  instead 
of  baying  immortality  of  a  serrile  bard, 
darned  aod  enjoyed  the  appellatioD  oi  father 
^  ki»  people ;  that  people  whom  hit  brill- 
taut  snoeessor,  Loois  the  ma<9  dnuned  and 
plnnderad,  or  in  the  empbatio  lang^oage  of 
the  prophet,  peeted  und  eeaUered  to  provide 
monej  lor  his  ware*  his  mistresies,  his  build- 
iag^  and  his  spediioleB.  Posterity,  howev- 
er hae  done  jnstioe  to  both  kings,  wad  U  hien 
onne  ia  remembered  with  afiectionale  Tene* 
lalioo,  while  to  ^ranrf  is  regarded  as  the  iab- 
xicator  of  the  min  of  his  race. 

How  totally  most  adnlation  hare  blonted 
the  delicai^  of  the  latter  prince,  when  he 
conld  sbat  himself  vp  with  his  two  royal 
birtoriQgraphers,  Boilean  and  Racine,  to 
hear  ihea  nod  portions  of  his  own  history. 
Deservedly  hign  as  was  the  reputation  of 
these  two  fine  yflttioseB»  in  the  walks  of  poet- 
ry, was  that  history  likely  to  convey  much 
tnth  or  mstmction  to  posterity,  which,  after 
bdni^  composed  by  two  pensioned  poets, 
was  read  by  them  to  the  monarch,  who  was 
to  be  the  hero  of  the  tale  ?  Sovereigns,  in- 
deed, may  elect  poets  to  record  their  ex- 
ploits, but  subjects  will  read  historians. 

The  conquest  of  every  town  and  village 
was  oelebrated  fajf  Boilean  in  hyperbolic 
wotagi  and  the  wm^  pantheon  ransacked 
fior  deities,  who  might  furnish  some  iaint 
idea  of  the  glories  of  the  immortal  Louis. — 
The  time,  M»wever,  soon  arrived,  when  the 
antlior  of  the  adulatory  ode  on  the  taking  of 
Naanr,  in  which  the  King  and  the  gods  were 
again  identified,  was  as  completely  over- 
turned hj  the  incomparable  travesty  of  our 
witty  Prion  as  the  conqueror  of  Namur 
himsdf  was,  by  its  glorious  deliverer- 
Little  Will,  the  seonm  of  Pnnce, 
If o  godhflsd,  but  the  f&st  of  bmb.* 

A  prince  should  be  accustomed  to  see  and 
know  things  as  thev  really  are,  and  shoo  Id 
be  taught  to  dread  that  state  of  delnsion,  in 
which  the  monarch  is  the  only  petBon  igno- 
rant of  what  is  doing  in  bis  kingdom.  It 
was  to  little  purpose  that  the  sovereign  last 
named,  when  some  temporary  sense  of  re- 
morse was  excited  by  anafiecUng  represent- 
ation of  the  miseries  of  the  persecuted  pro- 
testaols,  said,  '  that  he  hoped  €rod  would 
not  impute  to  him  as  a  crime,  punishments 
which  he  had  not  commanded.*  Delusive 
hope !  It  was  crime  enough  for  a  king  to 
be  i|^raot  of  what  was  passing  in  his  do- 

iniUHHIS. 

There  have  been  few  princes  so  ill  dispo- 
aed,  as  not  to  have  been  mi^e  worse  by  up- 
measured  flattery.  Even  some  of  the  most 
depraved  Roman  emperors  began  their  ca- 
reer with  a  fhir  promise.  Tiberius  sot  out 
with  being  mild  and  prudent ;  and  even 
Nero,  Ibr  a  considerable  time,  either  wore 
the  mask,  or  did  not  need  it    While  his  two 

*SeB  Boilesn^Ode  ser  la  prise  de  Nsamr  by 
lioais,  sad  Prist's  Boeai  on  the  tsking  of  Nsmor, 
hyhijigWnHAiii. 


virtuous  friends  maintained  their  entire  id- 
duence,  every  thing  looked  fiivourabie. — 
But  when  his  sycophants  had  succeeded  in 
making  Seneca  an  object  of  ridicule ;  aod 
when  Tiffellinus  was  prefiMred  to  Burrbus, 
ail  that  f<ulowed  was  a  natural  consequence. 
The  abject  slavery  of  the  people,  the  serriie 
decress  of  the  senate,  the  obsequious  acqui- 
escence of  the  court,  the  prostrate  homage 
of  every  order,  all  concurred  to  bring  out 
his  vices  in  their  full  luxuriance,  and  J^me, 
as  was  but  just,  became  the  victim  of  the 
monster  she  had  pampered.  Tacitus,  with 
his  usual  honest  indignation,  declares,  Utat 
as  often  as  the  emperor  commanded  banish- 
ments or  ordered  assassinations,  so  often 
were  thanks  and  sacrifices  decreed  to  the 

But,  in  our  happier  days,  as  subjects,  it  is 
presumed,  indulge  no  such  propensities,  so 
under  our  happier  constitution,  have  they  no 
such  opportunities.  Yet  powerful,  though 
gentler,  and  almost  unapparent  means,  may 
be  emploved  to  weaken  the  virtue,  and  in- 
jure the  nune  of  a  prince.  To  degrade  his 
character,  he  need  only  be  led  into  one  vice, 
idleness  ;  ana  be  attacked  by  one  weapon, 
flattery.  Indiscriminate  acquiescence  and 
soothing  adulation  will  la^  his  mind  open  to 
the  incursion  of  every  evil  without  bis  being 
aware  of  it ;  for  his  table  is  not  the  place 
where  be  expects  to  meet  an  enem^,  conse- 
quently, he  IS  not  on  his  guard  against  him. 
And  where  he  is  thus  powerfully  assailed, 
the  kindest  nature,  the  best  intentions,  the 
gentlest  manners,  and  the  mildest  disposi- 
tions, cannot  be  depended  on  for  pre^rving 
him  from  those  veij  corruptions,  to  which 
the  worst  propensities  lead  ;  and  there  is  a 
degree  of  facility,  which,  from  softness  of 
temper,  becomes  imbecility  of  mind. 

For  there  is  hardly  a  fault  a  sovereign  can 
commit,  to  which  flattery  may  not  incline 
him.  It  impels  to  opposite  vices,  to  apathy 
aod  egotism,  the  natural  failings  of  the  great ; 
to  ambilion  which  inflames  the  heart,  to  an- 
ger which  distorts  it,  to  hardness  which  deail- 
ens,  and  to  selfishness  which  degrades  it. 
He  should  be  taught,  as  the  intrepid  Masil- 
lon*  taught  his  youthful  prince,  that  the  flat- 
tery of  the  courtier,  contradictory  as  the  as- 
sertion may  seem,  is  Utile  less  dangerous  than 
the  disloyalty  of  the  rebel.  Both  would  be- 
tray him ;  aod  tl»e  crime  of  him  who  would 
dethrone,  and  of  him  who  would  debase  his 
prince,  however  they  may  differ  in  a  politi- 
cal, differ  but  little  m  a  moral  view :  nay, 
the  ill  effecto  of  the  traitor's  crime  may,  to 
the  prince  at  least,  be  bounded  by  time, 
while  the  conseciuences  of  the  flattercr^s  may 
extend  to  eternity. 


CHAP.  xvin. 

Religum  neceeearyioUu  well-being  ofetaUn. 

Ths  royal  pupil  should  be  informed,  that 
there  are  some  half  Christians,  and  half  phi- 

•  See  ftfaflillOB*!  Sermons,  abooading  equally  in 
the  Bublimest  piety  and  the  richest  eloquence. 
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losophers,  wbo  wish,  without  incarring  the 
discredit  of  renouncing  religion,  to  strip  it  of 
its  Talue,  by  lowering  its  usefulness.  They 
have  been  at  much  pains  to  produce  a  per 
suasion,  that  however  beneficial  Christianity 
may  be  to  individuals,  and  however  properly 
it  may  be  taken  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct, 
it  cannot  be  safely  brought  into  action  in  po* 
litical  concerns ;  that  the  intervention  of  its 
spirit  will  rarely  advance  the  public  good, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will  often  necessarily 
obstruct  it ;  and  in  particular,  that  the  glory 
and  elevation  of  states  must  be  unavoidably 
attended  with  some  violation  even  of  those 
laws  of  morality,  which,  they  allow,  ought  to 
be  observed  in  other  cases.* 

These  assertions,  respecting  the  political 
disadvantages  of  religion,  have  not  been  ur- 
gred  merely  by  the  avowed  enemies  of  Chris- 
tian principle,  the  BoUnrbrokes,  the  Hob- 
beses,  and  the  Gibbons :  but  there  is  a  more 
sober  class  of  sceptics,  rang^  under  the 
banners  of  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
sophist,!  who  have  not  scrupled  to  maintain, 
that  the  author  of  Christianity  has  actually 
forbidden  us  to  improve  the  condition  of  this 
world,  to  take  any  vigorous  steps  for  prevent  • 
ing  its  misery,  or  advancing  its  glory.  An- 
other writer,  an  elegant  wit,  but  whimsical 
and  superficial,  though  doubtless  a  sincere 
Christian,!  who  would  be  shocked  at  the  ex- 
cess to  which  impiety  has  carried  the  position, 
has  yet  afforded  some  countenance  to  it,  by 
intimating,  that  God  has  given  to  men  a  re- 
ligion which  is  incompatiMe  with  the  whole 
economy  of  that  world  which  he  has  created, 
and  in  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  place 
them.  He  allows,  that  *•  government  is  es- 
sential to  men,  and  yet  asserts,  that  it  cannot 
be  managed  without  certain  degrees  of  vio- 
lence, corruption,  and  imposition,  which  yet 
Christianity  strictly  forbids  That  perpetu- 
al patience  under  injuries, '  must  every  day 
provoke  new  insults,  and  injuries,  yet  is  this, 
says  he,  enjoined.* 

The  same  positions  are  also  repeatedly  af- 
firmed, by  a  later,  more  solid,  and  most  ad- 
mirable writer,  whose  very  able  defence  of 
the  divine  authority  of  Christianity  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  naturally  obtains  credit  for 
any  opinions  which  are  honoured  with  his 
support. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  those  who  ad- 
vance such  propositions,  should  at  least  pro- 


But  how  little  the  avowed  sceptic,  or  even 
the  paradoxical  Christian  seems  to  under- 
stand the  genius  of  our  religion ;  and  bofr 
erroneous  is  their  conception  of  the  true  ele- 
mentary principles  of  political  prosperity, 
we  leam  from  one,  who  was  as  able  as  either 
to  determine  on  the  case.  He  who  was  not 
only  a  poli^ican  but  a  king,  and  eminentlj^ 
acquainted  with  the  duties  of  both  characters, 
has  assured  us,  that  rtghtkousnesb  kxalt- 
ETH  A  NATION.  And  does  not  every  in- 
stinct of  the  unsophisticated  heart,  and  every 
clear  result  of  dispassionate  and  enlaiged 
observation,  unite  in  adopting  as  a  moral  ax- 
iom this  divinely  recorded  aphorism  f* 

It  would,  indeed  be  strange,  if  the  ereat 
Author  of  all  things  had  admitted  such  an 
anomaly  in  his  moral  g^emment ;  if  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  that  moral  ordinatiofn 
of  causes  and  effects,  by  which,  in  the  case 
of  individuals,  religion  and  virtue  generally 
tend,  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence,  to 
happiness  and  prosperity,  irreligion  and  vice, 
to  discomfiture  and  misery,  the  Almighty 
should  have  established  the  directly  opposite 
tendencies,  in  the  case  of  those  multiplica- 
tions of  individuals,  which  are  called  civil 
communities.    It  is  a  supposition  so  contra- 
ry to  the  divine  procedure,  in  every  odier 
instance,  that  it  would  require  to  be  proved 
by  incontestible  evidence  .  It  would  indeed 
amount  to  a  concession,  that  the  moral  Au- 
thor of  the  world  had  appointed  a  premiom, 
as  it  were,  for  vice  and  irreligion ;  the  very 
idea  is  profaneness.    Happily  it  is  clearly 
contrary  also  both  to  reason  and  experience* 
Providence,  the  ordinations  of  which  will 
ever  exhibit  marks  of  wisdom  and  goodness, 
in  proportion  to  the  care  witti   which  they 
are  explored,  has,  in  this  instance,  as  well  as 
in  others,  made  our  duty  coincident  with 
our  happiness ;  has  furnished  us  with  an  ad- 
ditional motive  for  pursuing  that  coorse, 
which  is  indispensable  to  our  eternal  welfare, 
by  rendering  it,  in  the  case  both  of  individn* 
als  and  of  communities,  productive  also  of 
temporal  good.    It  was  not  enouffh  to  make 
the  paths  of  virtue  lead  to  ^  the  fulness  of  ioy' 
hereafter,  they  are  even  now  rendered  to 
those  who  walk  in  them,  '  paths  of  pleasant- 
ness and  peace.' 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  most  established  principles  of 
human  nature,    that    those  dispositions  of 


duce  proofs  from  history,  that  those  states,  miud,  and  principles  of  conduct,  which,  both 


in  the  government  of  which  Christian  prin- 
ciples have  been  most  conspicuous,  other 
circumstances  being  equal,  have  either  faiil- 
ed  through  error,  or  sunk  through  impo- 
tence ;  or  in  some  other  way  have  suffered 
from  idtrodacing  principles  into  transactions 
to  which  they  were  inapplicable. 

*  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Cromwell  had  been 
the  only  raler  who  held,  that  the  rules  of  morality 
most  be  dispensed  with  on  great  political  occaaions. 

f  Mr.  Bayle. 

I  Soame  Jenyns.  It  is  true,  he  puts  the  remark 
in  the  month  of  *  refined  and  speculative  obaerv 


directly  and  indirectly,  tend  to  promote  the 
good  order  of  civil  communities,  are,  in  gen- 
eral, produced  or  strengthened  by  religion* 
The  same  temper  of  mind  which  disposes  a 
man  to  fear  God,  prompta  hira  to  honour  the 
king.  The  same  pride,  self-sufficiency,  and 
iihpatience  of  control,  which  are  commonly 
the  root  and  origin  of  impiety,  naturally  pro- 
duce civil  insnbordination  and  discontent. 
One  of  the  most  acute  of  our  political  writers 
has  stated,  that  all  government  rests  on  optn* 
son  ;  on  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  mass 

. ,    „.^^  ^^  -,,««««...  ^  «»««5.T-  ^^  ^^^  people,  of  the  ri^hi  to  power  in  their 

era.*  But  he  afterward*  affirms  in  hia  own  proper  governors^  or  on  the  opinion  ot  its  being  their 
person— 71U<  meh  ut  indted  the  Chriethn  Revdo'  own  iniereH  to  obev.  Now,  relig[ion  natur- 
tffT^'  ally  confirms   both  these   principles;  and 
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thereby  streBrtheBt  ttie  rerf  fimndations  of 
tbe  povren  of  goYerameot.  It  establishes 
the  rigiU  to  ]^ower  of  goremon,  by  teachiog, 
that  *■  there  is  no  power  bat  of  God ;'  it  cod- 
finoe  in  sabiects  the  sense  of  its  being  ihnr 
inieresf  to  fliey  by  the  powerful  intervention 
of  its  higher  sanctions  and  rewards :  *  they 
that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselTes  con- 
deomatioD.' 

Religion  teaches  men  to  consider  their  lot 
in  life,  as  a  station  assigned  to  them,  by  Him, 
who  Ins  a  ri|^ht  to  dispose  of  his  creatures  as 
be  wiU.  It  therefore  tends  to  prevent  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  community,  which  must 
ever  be,  comparatively  speakiDg.  poor,  the 
disposition  to  repine  at  the  more  favoured 
lot,  and  superior  comforts  of  the  higher 
orden;  a  disposition  which  is  the  real  source 
of  die  most  dangerous  and  deadly  dissen- 


Beligion,  again,  as  prompting  men  to  view 
all  bnroan  events  as  under  the  divine  direc- 
tioD,  to  regard  the  evils  of  life  as  the  dispen- 
•atioD  of  Heaven,  and  often  as  capable  of 
being  rendered  ccmdncive  to  the  most  essen- 
tial and  lastinr  benefit,  disposes  men  to  bear 
all  their  sunerings  with  resignation  and 
cheerfolness.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
thev  who  are  not  under  its  power,  are  often 
inclioed  to  revenge  on  their  rulers,  the  mis- 
iortunea,  which  unavoidably  result  from  nat- 
ural caases,  as  well  as  tboM  which  may  be 
more  reasonably  supposed  to  have  owed  their 
existence  to  human  imprudence  and  actual 
tmaoaoAnct 

Again,  if  from  contemplating  these  ques- 
tions in  their  principles  and  elements,  we 
proceed  to  view  them,  as  they  h»ve  been  ex 
lubited  and  illustrated  by  history  and  expe;- 
nenoe,  we  shall  find  the  same  positions  es^ 
tablished  with  equal  clearness  and  force  Is 
there  any  proposition  more  generally  admit- 
ted, than  tnat  political  communities  tend  to 
decay  and  dissolution,  in  proportion  to  the 
cormptioo  of  their  morals?  How  often  has 
the  authority  of  the  poet  been  adduced  (an 
aathor  acute  and  just  in  his  views  of  life,  but 
not  eminent  forbeihg  the  friend  of  morals  or 
religioo)  to  prove  the  inefficacy  of  laws,  to 
avert  the  proeress  of  a  state's  decline  and 
fall,  while  it  should  be  carried  forward,  too 
surely,  in  the  downward  road,  by  the  general 
cormption  of  manners.  We  have  already 
exemplified  these  truths,  in  enumerating  the 
Gnoses  of  the  &U  of  Rome.*  On  more  than 
one  occasion,  that  state  had  owed  its  pre- 
servation to  its  reverence  for  the  awful  sanc- 
tion of  an  oath*  This  principle,  and  indeed 
the  duty  which  is  so  closely  connected  with 
it,  of  truth  and  general  fidelity  to  engage- 
ments, are  the  very  cement  which  holds  to- 
gether societies,  and  indeed  all,  whether 
greater  or  smaller,  associations  of  men ; 
and  that  this  class  of  virtues  is  founded  and 
bottomed  on  religion,  is  undeniably  evident. 

If  we  pass  from  the  page  of  history  to  a 
review  of  private  life,  are  we  not  led  to  ex- 
actly the  same  conclusions?  Where  do  the 
politicians,  who  reason  from  the  evidence 
of  fecti,  expect  Id  find  a  spirit  of  insuboidi- 

*  Chap.  viii. 


nation  and  smarohy  ?  Is  it  not  in  our  crowd- 
ed cities,  in  our  large  manufactoring  towns, 
where  wealth  is  often  too  dearly  mirohaaed  at 
the  price  of  morality  and  virtue  r  And  if  we 
resort  to  individual  mstances,  who  is  the  man 
of  peace  and  quietness  f  Who  is  the  least 
inclined  to  ^  meddle  with  them  that  are  giv- 
en to  change  f*  Is  it  not  the  man  of  religioua 
and  domestic  habits;  whose  very  connex- 
ions, pursuits  and  hopes,  are  so  many  pledg- 
es for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  civil  or- 
der, and  to  the  support  of  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  his  country  ? 

It  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  any  wri- 
ters, not  deliberately  hostile  to  the  cause  of 
religfioo  and  virtue,  should  have  ^ven  any 
degree  of  countenance  to  the  pernicious  er- 
ror, which  we  have  been  so  loog  combatting ; 
because  the  opposite  opinion  has  been  laid 
down,  as  an  incontestible  axiom,  by  those 
who  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  extrava- 
gant zeal  for  the  credit  of  religion,  but,  who 
speak  the  dictates  of  strong  sense  and  deep 
ODservation.  Hear  then  the  able,  but  profli- 
gate Machiavel— -^  Those  princes  and  com- 
monwealths, who  would  keep  their  govern- 
ments entire  and  uncorrupt,  are  above  all 
things,  to  have  a  care  of  religion  and  its  cer- 
emonies, and  preserve  them  in  due  venera- 
tion, for  in  the  whole  world,  there  is  not  a 
greater  sign  of  imminent  ruin,  than  when 
God  and  his  worship  are  despised.'— -*  A 
prince  therefore,  ought  roost  accurately  to 
regard,  that  his  religion  be  well-founded,  and 
then  his  government  will  last ;  for  there  is 
no  surer  way,  than  to  keep  that  good  and 
united.  Whatever  therefore  occurs,  that 
may  any  way  be  extended  to  the  advantages 
and  reputation  of  the  religion  they  design  to 
establish,  by  all  means,  they  are  to  be  prop- 
agated and  encouraged;  and  the  wiser  the 
prince,  the  more  sure  it  is  to  be  done.*— 
*•  And  if  this  care  of  divine  worship  were 
regarded  by  christian  princes,  according  to 
the  precepts  and  instructions  of  him  who  gave 
it  at  first,  the  states  and  commonwealms  of 
Christendom  would  be  much  more  happy 
and  firm.'* 

Machiavel,  it  will  be  said,  was  at  once  an 
infidel  and  a  hypocrite,  who  did  not  believe 
the  truth  of  that  religion,  the  observance  of 
which  he  solicitously  enforced.  Beit  so; 
it  still  deducts  nothing  from  the  foroe  of  the 
argument  as  to  the  political  uses  of  reli^on. 
—For  if  the  mere  forms  and  institutions, 
*  the  outward  and  visible  signs'  of  Christian- 
ity, were  acknowledged  to  he,  as  they  really 
are,  of  so  great  value,  by  this  shrewd  politi- 
cian, what  mif^ht  not  be  the  effect  of  its  *  in- 
ward and  spintual  grace  V 

When  two  able  men  of  totally  opposite 
principles  and  characters,  pointedly  agree 
on  any  important  topic,  there  is  a  strongpre- 
sumption  that  they  meet  in  a  truth.  Such 
an  unlooked-for  conformity  may  be  found, 
in  two  writers,  so  decidedly  opposite  to  each 
other,  as  our  incomparable  oiihop  Botler, 
and  the  Florentine  secretary  above  cited. 
Who  will  suspect  Butler  of  Ming  a  visiona- 
ry enthusiast?    Tet  has  he  drawn  a  most 

*  Machiavel's  Discourses  on  Livy. 
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beaatifal  picture  of  the  hftppiness  of  an  im- 
aginary state,  which  Bbonld  oe  perfectly  vir* 
tuous  for  a  saccession  of  ages.  '  in  sach  a 
state,'  he  insists,  *•  there  irould  be  do  faction 
Pnbiie  determinations  iroold  really  be  the 
result  of  united  wisdom.  All  would  contri- 
bute to  the  general  prosperity,  and  each 
^  would  enjoy  tbe  fruits  of  his  own  virtue.  Ip- 
justice,  force,  and  fraud,  would  be  unknown 
—Such  a  kingdom  would  influence  tbe  whole 
earth ;  the  Kead  of  it  indeed  would  be  a  uni* 
venal  monarch,  in  a  new  sense,  and  tUl  peo- 
ple^  natiansy  and  languages  Mhoidd  serve 
him.'* 

The  profound  Butler,  was,  indeed,  too 
great  an  adept  in  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  too  tborourhly  versed  in  the 
whole  history  of  mankind,  not  to  know,  as 
he  afterwards  observes,  the  imixMsibility 
without  some  miraculous  interpositioo,  that 
a  great  body  of  men  should  so  unite  in  one 
nation  and  government,  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  that  such  a 
government  should  continue  unbroken  for 
a  succession  of  ages ;  yet  supposing  it  could 
be  so,  indeed,  such,  be  affirms,  would  be  the 
certain  effect.  And  may  we  not  also  affirm, 
that  even  allowing  for  all  the  failings  and 
imperfections  of  human  nature,  which  the 
prelate  has  excluded  from,  his  hypothesis, 
would  not  a  state  really  approach  nearer  to 
this  supposed  happiness,  in  proportion  as  it 
taught  and  practised  with  more  sedulity, 
the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue  ? 

We  cordially  agree,  with  the  famous  Cos- 
mo di  Medici,  that  princes  cannot  eovern 
their  states,  by  *  counting  a  string  of  oeads, 
or  mumbling  over  paternosters.'  But  we 
are,  at  the  same  time,  equally  averse  from 
the  religion  which  assigns  sucd  practices  to 
any  class  of  people ;  and  from  that  igno- 
rance which  would  make  the  religion  of  any 
order  of  men,  especially  of  princes,  consist 
mere    ceremonies    and    observances. 
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Charles  tbe  wise,  was  at  least  as  sound  a 
judj^  as  Cosmo,  of  what  constituted  the  per- 
fection of  a  roval  character,  when  he  declar- 
ed, that.  *  if  there  were  no  honour  and  vir- 
tue left  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  last  tra- 
ces of  them  should  be  found  among  princes.' 
There  should,  indeed,  be  found  in  the  ro^al 
character,  an  innate  grandeur  ;  a  dignitv 
of  soul  wiiich  should  show  itself  under  all 
circumstances,  and  shine  through  every 
cloud  of  trial  or  difficulty.  It  was  fhHO 
such  inherent  marks  of  greatness,  that  the 
inisAt  Cyrus,  exiled  and  unknown,  was  cho- 
sen king  by  the  shepherd's  children. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  eas^  to  cite  an 
higher  authority,  on  the  point  in  question, 
tbe  imimrtanGe  of  religion  to  a  state,  than 
that  of  the  great  and  excellent  chancellor 
de  L'Hospital.  It  was  a  common  observa- 
tion of  his,  that,  <  reliorion  had  more  influ- 
ence upon  the  spirits  of  mankind,  than  all 
their  passions  put  together;  and  that  the  ce- 
ment, by  whicn  it  united  them,  was  infinite- 

*  This  is  only  a  short  ahstnct  of  this  fine  passsge, 
to  the  whole  of  which  the  resder  is  referred.  But- 
ler's Analogy,  part  first,  chap.  iii.  p.  89,  and  follow- 1 


IjT  Btrao^r  &an  all  the  other  obligatioim  of 
civil  society.'  This  was  not  the  obaervntioa 
of  a  dreaming  monk,  who,  in  his  cell,  jrritea 
maxims  for  a  world  of  which  he  knows  no- 
thing; but  the  sentiment  derived  from  deep 
experience,  of  an  illuatribus  statesman, 
whose  greatness  of  mind,  zeal,  disinterested- 
ness, and  powMful  talents,  supported  France 
under  a  succession  of  weak  and  profligate 
kings.  Frugal  for  the  state,  in  times  of 
boundless  prcMigality ;  philosophical  in  a  pe- 
riod of  entnustastic  fury  ;  tolerant  and  can* 
did  in  days  of  persecution,  and  deeply  con* 
scientious  under  all  cirourostances ;  worthy, 
in  short,  and  it  is  perhaps  his  best  ealefriiun, 
to  be  driven,  for  his  virtues,  bv  Cathenna  d» 
Medici  from  cxmncils,  which  his  wisdom 
might  have  controUed ;  and  who,  on  givingp 
up  the  seals  which  she  demanded,  withdreir 
to  an  honorable  litorarv  retreat,  with  the  re* 
mark,  that,  Mhe  world  was  too  depraved  for 
him  to  concern  himself  any  kmger  with  it** 
These  are  the  men  whom  corrupt  priooei 
drive  from  the  direction  of  those  states,  wbioli 
their  wisdom  might  save  and  their  virtue 
might  reform. 

Another  of  the  political  advantages  of  re- 
lieious  rectitude  in  a  state,  is  the  aeemify  it 
affords.  For,  with  whatever  just  severity 
we  may  reprobate  the  general  spirit  of  revo- 
lution, yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  has 
not,  on  all  occasions,  been  excited  by  undne 
discontent,  bv  unprovoked  impatienoe,  nor 
even  bv  selfisb  personal  feelingv ;  bet,  some- 
times also  from  a  virtuous  sense  of  the  evilt 
of  oppression  and  injustice ;  evils  which 
honest  men  resent  for  others  as  <  well  as  for 
themselves. 

Again,  there  is  something  so  safe  and  tran- 
quillizing in  Christian  piety,  as  we  have  al- 
ready oMcrved,  that,  tnoogb  we  would  be 
far  m>m  reducing  it  to  a  oM  political  calcu- 
lation ;  yet,  content,  submission,  and  obedi- 
ence, make  so  large  a  practical  part  of  reli- 
gfion,  that  wherever  it  is  taught  in  the  best 
and  soundest  way,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  pro- 
mote, in  the  people^  the  ends  of  trae  policy, 
any  more  than  of  genuine  morality. 

Our  wisest  sovereim,  partly,  perhaps  for 
this  reason,  have  paid  the  deepest  attention 
to  the  morel  instruction  of  the  lower  classes 
of  their  subjects.    Alfred  and  Elizabeth,* 

*  See  a  letter  of  archbishop  Wlutgift  to  the 
bishops,  of  whieh  the  foUowisg  Hi  an  eztnct : 

« Your  lordship  is  not  ignorant,  that  a  great  pari 
of  the  dinoluteness  of  manners,  and  igaoranoe  in 
the  common  aort,  that  reigneth  ia  most  parts  of 
this  realm,  even  ia  this  clear  light  of  the  gospel, 
ariaeth  hereof,  for,  that  the  youth,  being  as  it 
were,  the  flie  and  aeminanr  of  the  chm«h  and 
commonwealth,  through  aegugence,  both  of  natu* 
ral  and  apiiitnal  fkthws,  are  not,  as  were  meet, 
trained  np  ia  the  chief  and  neceanry  principles  of 
Chnotian  retigion,  whereb?  they  might  learn  their 
dutj  to  their  God,  their  pnace,  their  coanuy,  and 
their  neighbours ;  especially  in  their  tender  /ears, 
when  theae  thinga  might  best  be  planted  in  them, 
and  would  become  most  hardly  to  be  afterwards  re- 
moved. This  mischief  might  well,  m  mine  opin- 
ion, be  redressed,  if  that  wbicfa  in  this  behalf  hath 
been  godly  and  wisely  provided,  were  aseaiefidlj 
called  on  and  executed,  namely,  by  cfttcchislng 
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amow  oiben,  were  too  toeod  poKticiatis  to 
lose  tfaii  powl»rftil  bold  on  the  affectkmtof 
tfaeir  people.  In  additioo  to  their  detire  to 
prooaote  religion,  they  had  nodonbt  discern- 
ed, that  it  it  grots  vice,  that  it  is  brutal  ig- 
Boraoc^  which  leave  the  lower  class  a  prey 
to  ftctions  ianorators,  and  renders  them  the 
bHiid  tools  of  jMBlitical  incendiaries.  When 
fbe  yoath  of  this  diss  are  earefnUv  instruct 
ed  in  religion  by  their  rightful  teacoers,  those 
teachers  have  the  fiurest  opportunities  of  in- 
stilling' into  them  their  duty  to  the  state,  as 
well  as  to  the  church;  and  they  will  find 
that  the  same  lessons  which  form  good  Chris- 
tiaii8«  tend  to  make  good  subjects.  But, 
withoat  that  moderate  measure  of  sound  and 
sober  iostruction,  which  should  be  judicious- 
ly adapted  to  their  low  demands,  tliey  will  be 
likely  neither  to  honour  the  king,  rererence 
the  clergy,  nor  obey  the  magistrate.  W  bile, 
oa  the  oootraiy,  by  interweayine  their  dot? 
to  their  goveraors,  with  their  duty  to  Goo, 
they  wilfat  once  be  preserved  from  mischief 
in  polities,  and  delusion  in  religion.  The 
asrnd  increase  of  pefjurr  among  us  is  of  it- 
self a  loud  call  seoulonsiy  to  pursue  this  ob- 
ject. How  should  those  who  are  not  early 
instmcted  in  the  knowledge  of  their  Maker, 
lear  Id  offend  him,  by  that  common  violation 
of  tbm  solemnity  of  oaths,  for  which  we  are 
unbappfly  becoming  notorions  ?  Let  us  not 
be  deeined  needlesriy  earnest  in  the  defence 
of  a  troth  ot  such  extreme  importance.— 
The  pditieal  value  of  religiott  never  can  be 
too  firmly  be(ieved,  or  too  carefully  kept  in 
view,  in  the  government  of  nations.  May  it 
be  deeply  rooted  m  the  mind  of  every  prince, 
as  a  fdnoameotal  principle  !  Let  it  be  con- 
firmed by  all  the  varioos  proo6  and  exam- 
ples, by  which  ^its  truth  can  be  established, 
and  its  authority  enforced  !* 

Bnt,  to  return.— We  most  readUy  concede, 
that  by  Oat  exultation  of  a  state  of  which 
Solomon  speaks,  is  net  meant,  that  sudden 
flash  of  temporary  splendor,  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  mutable  advantages  of  war, 
the  plunder  of  foreign  countries,  the  acqui- 
sition of  unwieldly  territory,  or  the  vertigo 
of  domestic  revolutions :  but  that  sober  and 

*  Mr.  Addismi  spesks  of  the  rsKgioiis  instnie- 
tioD  ef  the  poor  m  the  best  neens  of  recoyerinf 
the  eooBtry  from  its  degenerscy  and  depravatioD 
of  nanaeis.  And,  after  dfawiae  aa  aumated  pic- 
tore  of  a  piooesMoa  of  charity  cLUrsa  oa  a  day 
of  ihBnfciyving  for  the  triumphs  obtained  by  the 
qQeenVaimt,  he  adds,  *  for  my  part,  I  can  scarce 
forbear  looking  on  the  astoaiabing  victories  our 
arms  have  been  crowned  with  to  be.  in  some  mea- 
snn%the  bleetingi  returned  opoa  these  charities  ; 
and  that  the  irreat  enooessse  of  the  war,  for  which 
we  lately  dfered  np  on  thanks,  were,  in  some 
meararo,  occasioned  b^  the  several  obgeets  (of  re- 
ligioasly  iaiSroeted  ohOdrea)  whieh  then  stood  be- 
fore vs.*  Quardiim,  No.  106.  TtUfS  were  the  sea- 
iimmU  qf  a  McreUuy  ^  ftete .' 

and  iastnicting  in  chorcbes  the  youth  of  both  sex- 
cfl,  on  the  Sabbath  days.  In  the  afternoon.  And, 
that  if  it  may  be  convenient,  befbre  thefar  patents, 
and  others  of  the  several  parishes,  who  thereby 
may  take  comfort  and  instraction  al80.->Strvpe'B 
lifcofWhitgift.  '*^ 


solid  glory,  which  is  the  result  of  just  laws ; 
of  agriculture,  and  sobriety,  which  promote 
pop&tion ;  of  indusby  and  commerce, 
which  increase  prospenty ;  of  such  well- 
regulated  habits  in  pnvate  life,  as  may  serve 
to  temper  that  prosperity,  and  by  strict  con- 
sequences, give  direction  and  steadiness  to 
public  manners.  For  it  never  can  be  made 
a  question,  whether  the  solidity  of  the  parts 
most  not  contribute  to  the  firmness  or  the 
whole ;  and  whether  the  virtue  exercised  by 
collective  bodies,  can  any  farther  be  hoped 
for,  than  as  it  exists  in  the  individuals  who 
compose  them.  But,  on  what  basis  can  this 
superstructure  rest,  by  what  principle  can 
individual  virtue  be  either  substantially  pro- 
moted or  lastin^y  secured,  except  b^  that 
sense  of  an  invisible,  almightv,  and  infinitely 
just,  and  holy  Sovereign  of  the  universe, 
which  revelation  alone  has  effectually  dis- 
closed to  us,  and  reason  has  recognised  as 
the  essence  of  religion  ? 

Far  be  it  indeed,  from  us  to  deny,  that 
this  reli^otts  principle  may  not  frequently 
oppose  itself  to  a|7parsii<  means  of  aggran- 
dizement, both  personal  and  national^— - 
Doubtless  it  will  often  condemn  that  to 
which  human  pride  would  aspire.  Even 
when  an  object  might  in  itself  be  foirly  de- 
sirable, it  will  forbid  the  pursuit,  exoept 
through  lawful  paths.  But,  in  the  severest 
of  such  restrictions,  it  only  sacrifices  what 
is  shadowy  to  what  is  substantial,  the  evane-' 
scent  triumphs  of  a  day  to  the  permanent 
comfort  of  successive  generations* 

Bntthon^  we  do  not  assert  that  national 
prosperitv  is  always,  and  infallibly,  an  'indi- 
cation of  virtue,  and  of  the  distinguishiuff 
favour  of  God,  yet  we  conceive,  that  such 
outward  marks  of  divine  favour  may  more 
generally  be  expected,  in  the  case  of  com- 
munities, than  ot  individuals.  In  commu- 
nities we  see  not  so  much  the  effect  of  each 
oarticular  act  of  virtue,  as  of  the  generally 
oiffosed  principle.  Though  virtue  is  often 
obstructed  in  labouring  to  obtain  for  itself 
the  advantages  which  belong  to  it,  tb^  is  no 
proof  against  its  having  a  tendency  to  ob- 
tain them.  The  natural  tendency  indeed, 
being  to  produce  happiness,  though  it  may 
foil  to  do  It  in  certain  expected  cases. 

In  the  case,  therefore,  of  communities  and 
states,  where  the  result  of  mmiy  actioiis, 
rather  than  the  particular  effect  of  eorA,  ir 
seen,  it  may  not  altogettier  unfoirir  be  as- 
serted, that  virtue  is  its  own  rewara.  Per- 
haps it  also  may  be  afflrmed,  that  the  system 
of  temporal  rewards  and  punisbments, 
which,  though  chiefly  exemplified  in  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  it,  nas  not  equally  passed  away,  with 
res|>ect  to  states  and  nations,  as  with  respect 
to  individuals.  The  learned  Bossuet  has 
observed,  that  while  the  New  Testament 
manifests  to  us  the  operation  of  God's  graoe, 
the  Old  Testament  exhibits  to  ns  his  provi- 
dential government  of  the  world.  We  will 
tiot  dwell  on  this  remark  further  than  to 
suggest,  that  even  in  this  view  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  may  not  be  without  its- 
uses,  even  to  the  modern  statesman,  a?  we 
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knoff  that  the  Jawi&h  law  has  clearly  beeo 
held  important,  by  some  of  our  wisest  leg^is- 
lators. 

On  the  whole,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sert, that  in  the  long  course  of  events,  no- 
thing, that  is  morally  wrong,  can  be  political- 
ly right.  Nothing,  tliat  is  inequitable,  can 
be  finally  successful.  Nothing,  that  is 
contrary  to  religion,  can  be  ultimately  fa- 
vourable to  civil  policy.  We  may  therefore 
confidently  affirm,  that  impiety  and  yice, 
sooner  or  later,  bring  states,  as  well  as  mdi- 
Tiduals,  to  misery  and  ruin.  That,  though 
vice  may  sometimes  contribute  to  temporary 
exaltation;  in  the  same  degree,  it  will,  in 
the  end,  contribute  to  promote  decay,  and 
accelerate  the  inevitable  period  of  dissolu- 
tion. 

Let  it  then  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the 
true  exaltation  is,  in  fact,  that  prosperity, 
which  arises  from  the  goodness  of  the  laws, 
and  the  firmness  and  impai-tiality  with  which 
they  are  executed  ;  which  results  from  mod- 
eration in  the  government,  and  obedience  in 
people  ;  from  wisdom  and  foresight  in  coun- 
cil, firom  activity  and  integrity  in  commerce, 
from  independence  of  national  character, 
from  fortitude  in  resisting  foreign  attack, 
and  zeal  in  promoting  domestic  harmony  : 
from  patience  under  sufferings,  hardiness  in 
danger,  zeal  in  the  love  of  civil,  and  vigour 
in  the  reprobation  of  savage  liberty ;  from 
a  spirit  of  fairness  and  liberality  in  making 
treaties,  and  from  fidelity  in  observin|f  them. 
Above  all,  from  a  multiplication  of  mdivid- 
ual  instances  of  family  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence, from  the  general  prevalence, 
throughout  the  great  mass  of  the  ppople.  of 
habits  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  good  order, 
from  the  practice,  in  short,  of  the  social  and 
domestic  virtues ;  of  all  those  relative  duties 
and  kindnesses,  which  give  oody  and  sub- 
stance to  the  various  charities  of  life,  and 
the  best  feelings  of  our  nature. 

If  sinful  nations  appear  prosperous  for  a 
time,  it  is  often  because  then*  ha»  been  some 
proportion  of  good  mixed  with  the  evil :  or 
it  is  because  the  Providence  of  God  means 
to  use  the  temporary  success  of  guilty  na- 
tions for  ^e  accomplishment  of  his  ereneral 
scheme,  or  the  promotion  of  a  particular 
purpose,  of  humbling  and  correcting  other, 
perhaps  less  guilts  nations  :  or  it  is  because 
*  the  iniquity  o^  the  Amorities  is  not  vet 
full  :*  and  the  punishment  of  the  more  cor- 
rupt states  is  delayed,  to  make  their  mill 
more  signal  and  tremendous,  and  their  down- 
fall a  more  portentous  obiect,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  world.  God.  without  anv  im- 
peachment of  his  moral  government,  may 
withhold  retribution,  because  it  is  alwnys  in 
his  power ;  he  may  be  lonfir-sufTering.  be- 
cause he  is  everlasting.  He  may  permit 
the  calamity  which  we  see,  in  order  to  ex- 
tract from  it  the  good  which  we  see  not.— 
He  is  never  the  author  of  moral  evil,  and 
the  natural  evil,  which  he  does  authorise,  is 
both  the  punishment,  and  the  corrective  o^ 
the  moral.  Though  Grod  never  intended 
this  world  for  such  a  comnlete  state  of  retri- 
bution, as  entirely  to  hinder  either  vice  or 


virtue  from  occasionally  receiving  the  re** 
compenses,  and  the  penalties  due  to  the 
other ;  yet,  there  is  this  obvious  difference, 
between  nations  and  individuals,  that,  where- 
as individuals  the  most  virtuous  are  often 
the  most  visited  with  temporal  misfortunes, 
the  best  governed  empires  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  secure  of,  prosperity.  And  if,  in 
the  calamities  brought  on  corrupt  states,  the 
innocent  always  unavoidably,  suffer  with 
the  guilty,  this  furnishes  no  just  charge 
against  the  equity  of  divine  Providence,  who 
here  reckons  tremendously  with  the  state  om 
a  state,  but  will,  separately  and  ultimately, 
reckon  with  every  individual ;  and  thus 
finally  and  fully  vindicate  his  own  infinite, 
and  much  calumniated  justice.'* 


CHAP.  XIX. 
IniegrUy  ike  true  poliHcai  wiadom. 

The  tendency  of  a  religious  temper  to  ex- 
alt a  prince  into  a  hero,  might  be  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  the  single  instance  of  Louis  the 
ninth.  It  is  notorious,  that  nothmg  more  se- 
verely tries  the  character  of  princes  as  well 
as  of  individuals,  than  remarkable  success* 
It  was,  however,  in  this  circumstance  pre- 
cisely, that  the  prince  just  mentioned  evin- 
ced bow  completely  his  christian  temper  bad' 
corrected,  both  the  selfishness  natural  toman, 
and  the  arrogance  habitual  to  prosperity. 

When,  under  the  unfortunate  reign  of  our 
Henry  the  third,  the  affairs  of  England  wer^ 
reduced  to  a  low  condition,  whue  those  of 
France  were  in  a  highly  flourishing  state ; 
Louis,  in  making  a  treaty  with  England, 
generously  refused  to  take  an  unfair  Mvan- 
tage  of  the  misfortunes  of  thi/ country,  or  to 
avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  own  superi- 
ority. His  concessions  to  the  depressed  en- 
emy were  liberal ;  and  he  soon  after  reaped 
the  reward  of  his  moderation,  in  the  confi- 
dence which  it  inspired.  Loub  was  chosen, 
both  by  Henry  and  his  nobles,  to  settle  the 
differences  between  them.  In  consequence 
of  the  recent  instance  of  his  public  integrity, 
the  foreign  adversary  was  invited  to  he  the 
arbiter  of  domestic  disagreements ;  and  they 
were  happily  terminated  by  his  decision. 
Let  infidels  remark,  to  the  disgrace  of  their 
scepticism,  that  the  monarch  who  was,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  greatest  mstances  of  chris- 
tian piety  and  devotion,  furnished  also  an  ex- 
ample of  the  most  striking  moral  rectitude ! 

Henry  the  fourth,  when  only  king  of  Na- 
varre, discovered  no  less  integrity  after  his 
glorious  victory  at  Coutras.  Being  asked 
what  terms  he  would  require  from  the  king 
of  France,  after  gaining  such  a  victory,  'just 
the  same.'  replied  he,  *  that  I  should  ask  af- 
ter losing  one.* 

It  is.  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that 
integrity,  in  order  f o  be  successful,  must  be 
uniform  Truth,  for  example,  occasionally 
spoken,  may  not  afford  to  the  speaker  any 

♦  See  bishop  Butler's  Analogy,  a  work  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended. 
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pTimi  Che  isrofit  wliicfa  uttends  theregfular 
otMerrance  of  troth.  The  error  of  corrupt 
poiilM^iaiii  cooiista  much  in  treating  each 
qsMtioo,  tti  if  it  were  an  insalated  case,  and 
tb«n  ai^tHD^f,  pertiapfl  not  anjustly,  that  the 
pTBGlfoe  of  virtae,  in  this  or  that  particular 
iaBlBiice»  will  not  be  prodoctire  of  g^ood  ; 
IbrigttltiBg  tbfttif,  in  all  instances,  they  would 
be  Tirtuous,  tbey  would  then,  most  probably, 
obtaia  the  success  and  full  reward  of  virtue. 

We  know  that  even  in  that  particular 
brftncli  f^  political  ti^nsaetions,  the  diplomat- 
ic, wberein  the  strongest  temptations  to  dis- 
samolntioD,  and  chicanery  are  held  forth  to 
little  nuDds,  some  of  the  most  able  and  suc- 
ce»M  Dcgotiators  ^ve generously  disdained 
the  use  of  any  sncfa  mean  expedients.    The 
franhnew  and  integrity  of  Temple  and  De 
Witt  are  not  more  esteemed  by  the  moralist 
fior  their  probity,  than  by  the  statesman  for 
their  troe  wisdom.    What  can  there  be,  in- 
deed, so  differeet  between  the  sitnation  of 
two  pnblie  men,  who  on  the  part  of  their  sev- 
eral ooOBtriet  respectively,  are  negotiating 
on  ^eestiona  of  policy  or  commerce  ;  and 
that  ef  two  fnirate  men  who  are  treating  on 
sooie  bminess  of  ordinary  life,  which  should 
render  impolitic,  in  the  public  concern,  that 
honesty  which,  in  the  private,  is  so  nniver- 
aally  aeknowledged  to  be  the  beet  policy^  as 
tohdiverrown  into  an  adage  of  noi  versa!  and 
aaqoaliMKi  aeeeptance.    Indeed,  as  the  adage 
naj  refer  to  what  is  truly  politic  in  the  lung 
mo,  and  with  a  view  to  general  conscquen- 
oest  we  might  rather  expect,  that  fraud  would 
be  adiaismle  into  the  transactions  of  private 
jnea,  whose  dbort  span  of  life  might  not  be 
likely  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
faHmrm  k»s  rather  than  in  the  concerns  of 
statesy  which,  by  eontaininga  long  continued 
exieteece,  a  political  identity,  under  all  the 
sooeemire  generations  of  the  members  of 
whicbthey  are  composed,  may  pay,  and  pay 
periiaps  serenely  too,  in  later  times,  the  price 
of  f>noer  acts  of  fraud  and   treachery. — 
Again,  in  pobUo,  no  less  than  in  private  bu- 
sinesp,  wiUnot  anyone  find  the  benefit  of 
employieg  an  agent,  who  possesses  a  high 
character  for  prolMty  and  honour  ?    Will  not 
laiiger  and  more  liberal  concessions  be  made 
to  him  who  may  be  safely  relied  on  for  pay- 
ing  their  equivalent  f    Once  more,  how  of- 
ten are  public  wars,  as  well  as  private  differ- 
enoes,  produced  or  fermented  by  mutual  dis- 
trust !  and  bow  surely  would  a  confidence  in 
each  other%  trust  ana  honesty  tend  to  the  re- 
storatioo  of  peace  and  harmony  !    Even  the 
wily  Florentine*  aUows,  that  it  is  adyanta- 
geooB  to  have  a  high  character  for  truth  and 
uprightness.    And  how  can  this  character 
be  in  any  way  so  well  obtained  as  by  deserv- 
ing it  ?    It  is  the  disgrace  of  nations,  that  in 
their  diplomatic  concerns,  the  maxims  of  so- 
lid wisdom  have  not  been  always  observed. 

Without  going  the  length  of  admitting^  the 
truth  of  sir  Henry  Wottoa's  light  definition 
of  the  duties  of  an  ambassador,  is  it  not  too 
often  assumed,  that  the  laws  which  bind  pri- 
vate mnn,  and  which  would  doubtless  bind 
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the  individual  minister  himself,  in  his  private 
concerns,  may  o<!ca.sionalh  be  dispensed 
with,  in  the  administration  of"  public  affairs  ; 
and  that  strict  tniih,  lor  instance,  which  in 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  hfe  is  allowed  to 
be  indispensable,  is  too  frequently  considered 
as  impracticable  in  diplomatic  negotiations  ? 

Don  Louis  De  Ilaro,  the  Spanish  minister, 
at  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrennees,  seems  to  have 
rntertained  just  views  of  the  value  of  sim- 
ple integrity  in  politicians,  for  speaking  of 
cardinal  Mazarin,  with  whom  be  was  nego- 
tiating, he  said,  *  that  man  always  pureued 
one  great  error  in  politics,  he  would  always 
deceive.'  Mazarin  was  a  deep  dissembler 
and  a  narrow  genius  ;♦  so  true  it  is,  that  vani- 
ty and  short-sightedness  are  commonly  at 
the  bottom  of  dissimulation,  though  it  be 
practised  from  a  totally  opposite^  idea ; 
worldly  politicians  frequently  falling  into  the 
error  of  fancying,  that  craft  and  circumven- 
tion are  indications  of  |^enius :  while,  in  re- 
ality, suspicion  is  the  wisdom  of  alittle  mind, 
and  distrust  the  mean  and  inefficient  substi- 
tute for  the  penetration  of  a  great  one. 
Many,  says  lord  Bacon,  who  know  how  to 
pack  the  cards,  cannot  play  them  well. 
Many  who  can  manage  canvasses  and  fac- 
tions, are  yet  not  wise  men.  Considering 
the  credit  which  sincerity  stamps  on  a  politic- 
al character,  it  is  so  far  from  oeing  opposed 
to  discretion,  that  it  constitutes  the  best  part 
of  it.  True  rectitude  neither  implies  nor 
requires  imprudence;  while  it  costs  a  politi- 
cian as  much  trouble  to  maintain  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  quality  which  he  has  not,  as  it  would 
really  cost  him  to  acquire  it.  The  mazes  and 
windings,  the  doublings  and  intricacies  of 
intriguing  spirits,  ultimately  mislead  them 
from  the  end  they  pursue.  Tliey  excite 
jealousy,  they  rouse  resentment,  they  con- 
firm suspicion,  they  strengthen  prejudices, 
they  foment  differences  ;  and  thus  call  into 
action  a  number  of  passions,  which  common- 
ly oppose  themselves  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  designs.  Politicians  therefore  would 
do  well  to  remenber  the  remark  of  the  learn- 
ed Barrow,  who  was  as  great  a  proficient  in 
mathematics,  as  in  morfility,  that  •  the 
strai{>7itest  line  is  always  the  shortest  line,  in 
morals  as  well  as  in  geometry*.  When  the 
character  of  integrity  is  once  lost,  falsehood 
itself  loses  all  its  uses  The  known  dissembler 
is  suspected  of  insincerity  even  when  he  doei 
not  practise  it,  and  is  no  longer  trusted, 
though  he  may  happen  to  deserve  to  be  so. 

The  character  of  lord  Sunderland  presents 
a  striking  instance  of  the  political  inefiicacy 
of  duplicity.  His  superior  genius,  so  admi- 
rably qualified  for  business,  availed  him  but 
little  in  securing  the  public  esteem  when  it 
was  observed,  fliat  of  three  successive  prin- 

*  Mazarin  himself  hnd  spread  his  own  maxims  to 
Buch  jfood  piirpoee,  that  one  of  his  creator«»i«, 
whom  he  intended  to  send  to  nevotiste  with  the 
dak*  of  Savov,  implored  his  eminence  not  to  insint 
on  his  deceiving  the  Avkejust  ai  that  Ume^  as  the 
business  was  but  a  trifle  ;  hecaase  be  tliouglu  it 
would  answer  better  to  serve  the  sacrifice  of  his 
reputation  for  deceiving,  till  some  more  important 
object  was  at  stake. 
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ces,  who  MveraU^  set  oat  with  a  view  to  es- 
tablish different  interesis,  he  g^ed  the  fa- 
vour of  aU,  by  adopting  the  system  of  each, 
with  the  same  accommodating  yeracity. 
His  reputation  for  honesty  sunk;  and  be 
ceased  to  be  trusted  in  the  degree  in  which 
be  came  to  be  known. 

We  sometimes  bear  the  more  decent  poli- 
ticians, who  sanction  the  appearance,  and 
commend  the  outward  observances  of  reli- 
gion, lament  that  religion  does  not  produce 
any  great  effects  upon  society.  And  they 
are  rigtit,  if  by  religion  they  mean  that  sheU 
and  surface,  which  merely  serve  to  save  ap- 
pearances. But,  is  it  cot  to  be  feared,  that 
these  very  politicians  sometime  disbelieve 
the  reality,  and  the  power  of  that  religion, 
tite  exterior  of  which  they  allow  to  be  deco- 
rous ?  Yet,  this  reality  and  power,  believed 
and  acted  upon,  would  certainly  produce 
more  substantial  effects  than  can  ever  nUion- 
athj  be  expected  from  mere  forms  and  shad- 
ows. These  sage  persons  frequently  lament 
Uie  deficiency  of  morals  in  society,  out  nev- 
er the  want  of  religion  in  the  heart.  Though, 
to  expect  that  morality  to  be  firm,  which 
stands  on  no  religious  foundation,  is  to  ex- 
pect stability  from  an  inverted  pyramid. 

Besides,  it  is  infinitely  laborious  to  main- 
tain an  undeviating^  course  of  dissimulation, 
a  moment's  intermission  of  which  may  de- 
feat the  policy  of  years.  Tet,  this  unremit- 
ting attention,  this  wearying  watchfulness,  is 
essential  to  that  worldly  policy,  of  which 
South  says,  that  '  folly  being  the  superstruc- 
ture, it  18  but  reason,  that  the  foundation 
should  be  falsity.*  The  same  acute  judge  of 
mankind  observes,  that  the  designing  politi- 
cians of  the  party  he  was  combating,  seem- 
ed to  act  as  if  they  thought  *  that  speech 
was  giyen  to  ordinary  men  to  communicate 
their  mind,  but  to  wise  men  for  concealing  it.' 

The  dissembler  should  also  rememoer, 
that  however  deeply  interest  and  industry 
enable  him  to  lay  his  plans,  the  interest  and 
industry  of  others  will  be  equally  at  work 
to  detect  them.  Besides,  the  deepest  politi- 
cian can  carry  on  no  great  schemes  alone, 
and  as  all  association  depends  on  opinion, 
few  will  lend  their  aid,  or  commit  their  safe- 
ty to  one  whose  general  want  of  probity  for- 
bids the  hope  of  perpetual  confidence,  or  of 
permanent  security. 

Why  do  many  politicians  fiiil  finally  of  the 
full  accomplishment  of  their  object?  Not 
for  want  of  genius  to  lay  a  plausible  plan  ; 
not  for  want  of  judgment  to  seize  the  most 
favourable  occasions  ;  not  for  want  ot  due 
contempt  of  conscientious  scruples  in  push- 
ing those  occasions  ;  not  for  want  of  fear- 
less impiety  in  giving  full  scope  to  their  de- 
signs; but  from  that  ever  wakeful  Provi- 
dence, which,  if  he  does  not  dash  their  pro- 
jects before  they  are  acted,  defeats  the  main 
intention  afterwards.  -  Even  .the  successful 
usurper,  Cromwell,  lost  the  confidence  of 
his  army,  when  they  found  in  the  sequel, 
that  he  meant  to  place  himself  on  the  very 
throne  which  be  had  made  them  believe  it 
was  bis  great  object  to  abolish.  Nor  was 
Ae  ever  able  to  adorn  hb  own  brows  with 


that  crown,  for  the  hope  of  which  he  had 
waded  through  a  sea  of  crimes.  *  The  very 
means  employed  by  Alexander  the  sixtlH 
and  CsBsar  Borgia,  to  destroy  the  caidinals, 
rebounded  on  themselves,  and  both  were 
poisoned  by  the  very  wine  which  they  had 
prepared  for  the  destruction  of  their  gvesls. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  only  sfifety,  and  the 
only  wisdom,  and  the  only  sure,  unfading 
prudence,  instead  of  pursuing  oor  own  de- 
vious paths,  to  commit  our  concerns  to  Ood ; 
to  walk  in  bis  straight  ways,  and  obejr  his 
plain  commands.  For,  after  all,  the  widest 
sphere  of  a  mere  worldly  politician  is  but 
narrow.  The  wisdom  of'^this  world  is  bono* 
ded  by  this  world,  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  so  contracted,  and  its  duration  so  short, 
in  the  eye  of  true  philosophy,  as  to  strip  it 
of  all  real  grandeur.  All  the  enjoyments  of 
this  world,  says  the  eloquent  Sooth,  are 
much  too  short  for  an  immortal  soul  to  stretch 
itself  upon  :  a  soul  which  shall  persist  in  be^ 
ing,  not  only  when  honour  and  fame,  but 
when  time  itself  shall  cease  to  be.  The 
deepest  worldly  projector,  with  the  widest 
views,  and  the  strongest  enemes,  even  when 
flushed  with  success,  must,  if  his  mind  has 
never  learned  to  shoot  forward  into  the 
boundless  eternity  of  an  unseen  wortd,  fM 
his  ifenios  cramped,  his  wing  flar,  and  his 
spirit  at  a  stand.  There  seems  to  miTe  been 
a  spark  of  the  immortal  fire  even  in  there- 
grets  of  Alexander.  It  is  probable  he 
would  not  have  wept,  because  he  had  no 
more  worlds  to  conquer,  had  he  not  deeply 
folt  the  sting  of  disappointment  at  findmg 
no  joy  in  having  conquered  this,  and  thence 
inferred  a  kind  of  vague  and  shapeleBs  idea 
of  another.  There  will  be  always  too  yast 
a  disproportion  between  the  appetites  and 
enjoyments  of  the  ambitions  to  aomit  of  their 
being  happy.  Nothing  can  fill  the  desires  of 
a  great  soul,  but  what  he  is  peraoaded  will 
last  as  long  as  be  himself  shall  last 

To  worldly  minds  it  would  sevad  parados* 
ical  to  assert  that  ambition  is  a  htUe  passion. 
To  affirm  that  if  really  great  views,  amd  tru* 
ly  enlaiiged  notions  were  impressed  apoo  the 
soul,  they  would  be  so  fhr  fnm  promoting 
that  they  would  cure  this  passion.  The  ex- 
cellent bishop  Berkeley,  beholding  the  rava- 
ges which  ambition  had  made  in  his  time  in 
France,  could  not  help  wishing  that  its  en- 
croaching monarch  had  been  bred  to  the 
study  of  astronomy,  that  he  might  learn  frotxk 
thence  how  mean  and  little  that  ambition  is 
which  terminates  in  a  small  part  of  what  is 
of  itself  but  a  point,  compared  with  that 
part  of  the  universe  which  lies  within  our 
view. 

But,  if  astronomy  shows  the  diminntiye- 
ness  of  that  globe,  for  a  very  small  portion 
of  which  kines  contend,  in  comparison  with 
theuniverse,  now  much  nobler  a  cure  does 
Christianity  provide  for  ambition,  by  show- 
ing that  not  this  globe  only,  but  the  whole 
universe  also, 

Yea,  sU  that  it  inherits,  shall  dissolve  ; 

by  reminding  the  ambitious  of  the  ntter  in- 
sufficiency to  true  gloiy  or  real  happiness, 
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oTaU  tet  litt  been  ey«ated,  of  all  tint  almll 
hwro  an  end ';  by  oarnrhi^  on  tbeir  Tievrs  to 
thet  mTMible,  eternal  world,  frbieb  to  ns 
dttJl  tbeo  empbaticflily  begin  to  be»  wben 
aB  wtnch  we  behold  shall  bene  more. 

He,  therdbre,  is  the  only  true  politician 
who  vmfonnljr  makes  the  eternal  laws  of 
tnith  and  rectitnde,  as  rerealed  Irom  heaTon 
the  staodaid  of  his  actions,  and  the  measnre 
of  bia  ambition.    '  To  do  justly,'  is  pecnliar- 
1t  tiie  U^  and  iM^y  vocation  of  a  prince. 
And  both  princes  and  politicians  woold  do 
wen  to  inquire,    not  only    whether   tbeir 
nJbame  was  planned  with  sagacity,  and  exe- 
caled  with  spirit,  but  whether  tn^  bare  so 
oontocted  it,  as  to  leaTO  proper  room,  if 
we  nnj  ao  speak,  for  the  ikTOorable  interte- 
enoaef  God;  whether  they  have   snppUca- 
tsd  his  blessii^,  and  giren  to  him  the  gbrr 
of  tta  hnppy  issue  ?    Perhaps  more  weli- 
it  enteronn  ftil  through  neglect  in 
raspeets,  particularly  of  fervent  pray- 
noeess,  than  through  any  deficiency 
tjhewisdomof  the  plan  itself.     But  be- 
nder afenatic  usurpation,  fan  the  ser- 
entaamh  eentury,  ^pooritss  abased  this  du- 
ty, end  d^grwM  its  sanctity,  by  what  they 
MeAmely    called   mMmg  ihe  Lofrd ;    the 
tti— ds  ei  theraetared  coostitntion  loo  gene- 
iidlj  took  up  the  notion,  tbatirraligion  was 
mpMf  Qf'SHioerity,andtbatthesufest  way 
to  avoid  the  hypocrisy,  was  to  omit  the  du* 

Wo  cannot  too  strongly  censure  that  most 
miitnken  practice,  which,  at  the  period  be- 
teo  nentioned,  reduced  the  language  of 
BefipfupB  to  that  of  common  cooTersation  ; 
nor  too  warmly  condemn  that  false  taste, 
wUeh,  by  quaint  allusions,  forced  conceits, 
and  abmed  allegories,  wrested  the  Bible  to 
eyory  erdoBary  purpojM,  and  debased  its  dig^- 
■ity,  liythis  colloquial  familiarity.  But  is 
there  no  danger  of  felling  into  the  opposite 
error?  If  some  bare  unseasonably  forced  it 
into  the  serrioe,  on  occasions  to  which  it 
could  nerer  eppljr ;  may  not  others  acquire 
the  habit  of  thinlDng  it  seasonable  on  no  oc- 
caMmataU? 

Again— ^bow  strangely  do  we  orerlook  the 
coQsnmmate  wisdom,  as  well  as  goodness  of 
Godv  in  haviog  made  that  practice  of  prayer, 
the  instrument  of  obtaining[  bis  blessing, 
which  is  so  powerfully  operatire  in  purifying 
and  derating  our  own  nearts.  Politicians, 
with  aU  their  sagacitjr*  woold  do  well  to 
learn,  that  it  is  likewise  one  of  the  many 
beneficial  effects  of  prayer,  that  it  not  only 
reasonably  increases  our  hopes  of  success, 
but  teaches  us  to  acquiesce  in  disappoint- 
ment. They  shoald  learn  also,  not  to  won* 
der,if  God  refuses  to  answer  those  prayers, 
which  are  occanonally  put  up  on  great  pub- 
lic emergencies,  when  those  who  ofTer  them 
do  not  live  in  the  exercise  of  habitual  devo- 
tion* They  should  take  it  as  an  axiom  of 
good  experience  from  the  incomparable 
Hooker,  that  <  All  things  religiously  begun 
are  prosperously  ended ;  becausie  whether 
men,  in  the  end,  hftve  that  which  religion 
aUowcd  them  to  desire,  or  that  which  it 
teacbeth  them  contentedly  to  suffer,  they  are, 
in  neither  qrent,  unfortunate/ 


Nor  will  a  truly  pious  prince  ever  be  0 
uallr  defeated  in  bts  designs ;  he  may  f 
deed  be  successful  in  every  negotiatiOb, 
may  not  be  victorious  in  every  battle ;  yet 
in  his  leading  purpose  he  will  never  be  dis- 
appointed. For  his  ultimate  end  was  to  act 
conscientiously,  to  procure  the  favour  of  God, 
to  advance  the  best  interests  of  his  people, 
and  to  secure  bis  own  eternal  happiness. — 
Whatever  the  event  may  be  to  others,  to 
himself  it  must  be  finally  g^ood.  TV  effect 
of  rigkimnunett  U  peace  Mark  ike  perfect 
OMm,  amdbtkold  theuprightfor  the  endqfViat 
man  it  peace.  And,  to  conclude  in  the  words 
of  the  able  and  profound  Barrow — *  If  God 
shall  not  cease  to  be ;  if  be  will  not  let  go 
the  reins ;  if  his  word  cannot  deceive ;  if  the 
wisest  men  are  not  infatuated  ;  if  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  is  not  extravagant ; 
if  the  main  props  of  life,  if  the  great  pillars 
of  society  do  not  fiul ; — he  that  walketh  up- 
rightly dotb  proceed  ensure  grounds.' 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  the  true  artt  of  Popularity' 

CxcKRO  says,  *  that  it  is  the  property  of 
justice  not  to  injure  men,  and  or  politeness 
not  to  offend  them-'  True  Christianity  not 
only  unites,  but  perfects  both  these  qualities ; 
ana  renders  them,  thus  associated  and  exalt- 
ed, powerful  instruments,  especially  in  prin- 
ces, for  the  acquisition  of  popularity. 

'The  desire  of  praise  and  reputation  is 
commonly  the  first  motive  of  action  in  se- 
cond rate,  and  a  secondary  motive  in  first  rate 
characters  That,  in  the  former  case,  men 
who  are  not  governed  by  a  higher  principle, 
are  often  so  keenly  alive  to  human  opinion, 
as  to  be  restrained  by  it  from  such  vices  as 
would  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  useful  provision  made  by  the 
great  Governor  of  all  things,  for  the  good 
order  of  the  world. 

But  in  princes,  none  of  whose  actions  are 
indifferent,  who  are  *  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers,' reputation  cannot  be  too  hicfhly 
prized.  A  negligence  respecting  public 
opinion,  or  a  contempt  for  the  iudpnent  of 
posterity,  would  be  inexcusable  m  those, 
whose  conduct  roust,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  give,  in  their  own  time,  the  law  to 
manners,  and  whose  example  will  hereafter 
be  adduced,  by  future  historians,  either  to 
illustrate  viHue,  or  to  exemplify  vice,  and 
to  stimulate  the  gopdorevil,  monarcbsyet 
unborn. 

<  A  prince,*  however,  as  a  late  eloquent 
statesman'*'  observed  in  his  own  case,  *  should 
love  that  fame  which  follows,  not  that  which 
is  pursued.'  He  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
shadows  owe  tbeir  being  to  substances ;  that 
true  fame  derives  its  existence  from  some- 
thing more  solid  than  itself;  that  reputation 
is  not  the  precursor,  nor  the  cause,  but  the 
fruit  and  effect  of  merit. 

Bat  though,  in  superficial  characters,  the 
hunger  of  popularity  is  the  mainspring  of 


*  The  first  earl  of  Msasfield; 
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action  :  and  though  the  rain-glorious  too  of- 
ten, obtain,  what  they  so  sedulously  seek,  the 
acclamations  of  the  vulgar ;  yet  a  temperate 
desire  to  be  loved  and  esteemed  is  so  far 
from  being  a  proof  of  vanity,  that  it  even 
indicates  the  contrary  propensity  :  for  rea- 
sonably to  wish  for  the  good  opinion  of  oth- 
ers, evmces  that  a  man  does  not  overvalue 
and  sit  down  contented  with  his  own.  It  is 
an  over  estimation  of  himself,  an  undue  com- 
placency in  bis  own  merit,  which  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  his  disdain  of  public  opinion. 
In  profligate  characters,  another  cause  is, 
that,  anticipatmg  the  contempt  which  they 
must  be  aware,  they  have  deserved,  they  are 
willing  to  be  beforehand  with  the  world  in 
proclaiming  their  disdain  of  that  reputation, 
which  they  know  that  their  course  of  life  has 
made  unattainable. 

Pagan  philosophy,  indeed,  overrated  the 
honour  which  comelh  from  man.  But  even 
the  sacred  scripture,  which,  as  it  is  the  onlv 
true  fountain,  is  also  the  only  just  standarct, 
of  all  excellence,  does  not  teach  us  to  de- 
spise, but  only  not  to  set  an  undue  value  up- 
on it.  It  teaches  us  to  estimate  this  honour 
in  its  due  order  and  just  measure  ;  and  above 
all,  it  exhorts  us  to  see  that  it  be  sought  on 
right  grounds  ;  to  take  care  that  it  tempt 
not  to  vanity,  by  exciting  to  trifling  pur- 
suits ;  nor  to  vice,  by  stimulating  to  such  as 
are  base  ;  nor  to  false  honour,  by  seeking  it 
in  the  paths  of  ambition.  A  {)rince  must 
not  be  inordinate  in  the  desire,  nor  irregular 
in  the  pursuit,  nor  immoderate  in  the  enjoy- 
ment, nor  crimioally  solicitous  for  the  pre- 
servation of  fame  ;  but  he  must  win  it  fairly, 
and  wear  it  temperately.  He  should  pursue 
it  not  as  the  ultimate  end  of  life,  but  as  ao 
object,  which,  by  making  life  honourable 
makes  it  useful.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
omitted  that  the  scriptures  exhort,  that  when 
reputation  can  only  be  attained  or  preserved 
by  the  sacrifice  or  duty,  it  must  then  be  re- 
nounced ;  that  we  must  submit  to  the  loss 
even  of  this  precious  jewel,  rather  than  by 
retaining  it,  wound  the  conscience,  or  ofifend 
God.  Happily,  however,  in  a  country  in 
ivhich  religion  and  laws  are  established  on  so 
firm  a  basis,  a  prince  is  little  likely  to  be 
called  to  such  an  absolute  renunciation, 
though  he  may  be  called  to  many  trials. 

But  all  these  dangers  being  provided  for, 
and  all  abases  guarded  against,  the  word  of 
God  does  not  scruple  to  pronounce  reputa- 
tion to  be  a  valuable  possession.  In  a  com- 
petition with  riches^  the  pre-eminence  is  as- 
signed to  a  good  name ;  and  wisdom^  that  is. 
Religion  in  the  bold  language  of  eastern 
imagery,  is  described  as  bearing  honour  in 
her  left  liand.  Nor  has  the  sacred  volume 
been  altogether  silent,  respecting  even  that 
posthumous  renown  which  g^ood  princes  may 
expect  in  history.  That  th€  •memory  of  ttu 
just  shall  be  blessed^  was  the  promise  of  one 
who  was  himself  both  an  author  and  a  mon- 
arch. And  that  the  righteous  shall  be  had  in 
everlasting  remembrance^  was  the  declaration 
of  another  royal  author.* 

*  See  an  admirable  termon  of  Dr.  Barrow,  on  { 
fhe  r#»w8rd  of  hononrinir  God. 


A  desire  of  popularity  is  still  more  bPMst 
in  princes  than  in  other  men.  And  wbea 
the  end  for  which  it  is  sought,  and  the  meaos 
by  wliich  it  is  pursued,  are  strictly  just,  the 
desire  is  not  only  blameless,  but  hAghly  lau- 
dable. Nor  is  It  ever  censurable,  except 
where  the  aflcction  of  the  people  is  soagbt, 
by  plausible  means,  for  pernicious  purposes. 
On  the  |>aft  of  the  people  attachment  is  a 
natural  feeling,,  which  nothing  but  persever- 
ing misconduct  in  their  rulers  can  ever  vear 
out.  A  prince  should  learn  not  to  listen  to 
those  flatterers  who  would  keep  him  ignorasl 
of  the  public  opinion.  The  discontents  of 
the  people  should  not  he  stifled  before  tbey 
reach  the  royal  ear ;  nor  should  their  atfec- 
tioo,  be  represented  as  a  fund  which  can 
never  be  drained.  It  is  a  rich  and  precioos 
stock,  which  should  not  be  too  odea  drawn 
upon.  Imprudence  will  diminish,  ODpreseiDa 
will  exhaust  it  A  prince  shonia  never 
measure  his  rights  over  a  people  by  ths 
greatness  of  their  attachment  *,  toe  warratb 
of  their  zeal  being  a  call  for  bis  kindness, 
not  a. signal  for  his  exactions.  Improvident 
rigour  would  wear  out  that  aflection,  which 
justice  would  increase,  and  considerntioB 
confirm. 

Britons,  in  general,  possess  that  ob»e^mum 
erga  reges,  which  Tacitus  ascribes  tn  tbn 
Swedes  While  they  passionah^y  fere  lib- 
erty, they  also  patiently  bear  those  leasoofl^ 
ble  burdens  which  are  necessary  in  order  U» 
preserve  it.  But  this  character  of  onr  cowi- 
trymen  seems  not  to  have  been  so  weU  nn- 
derstood,  at  least  not  so  fairly  represented, 
b^'  one  of  their  own  sovereigns,  as  by  n  for- 
eigner and  an  enemv.  The  unfortunate 
James  calls  them  *  a  uckle,  giddy,  and  re- 
bellious people.'  If  the  charge  were  tme, 
he  and  bis  family  rather  made,  than  found 
them  such.  Agricola  had  pronouneed  them 
to  be  a  people,  "  who  cheerfuUy  complied 
with  the  levies  of  men.  and  the  imposition  of 
taxes,  and  with  all  the  duties  en^iaed  by 
government,  provided  thev  met  with  }ast  and 
lawful  treatment  from  their  govemoRk*-* 
^  Nor  have  the  Romans,*  continnes  he,  <  any 
farther  conquered  them,  than  only  to  form 
them  to  obedience.  77^  fievsr  wiU  submU 
to  be  slaves.**  It  is  pleasant  to  beli<4d  the 
freest  of  nations,  even  now,  acting  up  tba 
character  given  them  by  the  first  of  histori- 
ans, on  such  unquestionable  authority  as  that 
of  their  illustrious  invader,  near  two  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

Even  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  Charlee  I. 
was  not  a  national  act,  but  the  act  of  a  fo- 
natical  party.  The  kingdom  at  large  beheld 
the  deed  with  deep  abhorrence,  and  deplored 
it  with  unfeigned  sorrow.  The  (kscioatiag 
manners  of  his  son  and  successor  so  won  the 
hearts  of  every  one  who  approached  bioi, 
that  it  required  all  his  vices  to  alienate  them. 
If  that  gracious  outward  deportment  was  of 
so  much  use  to  him,  in  veiling  for  a  time  the 
most  corrupt  designs,  how  essentially  must 
it  serve  a  prince  who  meditates  only  such  as 
are  beneficial !  William  was  not  so  bappT 
as  to  find  oat  this  seeret    Satisfied  with 

*  Taritus'n  life  of  Africoln. 
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Iwiiif  wrodtiieocmntty,  he  forgot  that  it 
w«s  important  to  please  it ;  and  he  in  some 
raeaavra  lost,  by  his  forfoidding  manners,  and 
hia  tti^tect  of  stadying*  our  national  charac- 
ter, the  hearts  of  a  people  who  oired  bim 
their  hest  bleseiiigt. 

Charles,  the  abject  tool  of  France, 

Caxne  back  to  smile  his  Bubjecta  intp  slaTet , 
While  fiMffic  WiiUam,  with  hia  waijior  ftrotvii, 
Coldly  declared  thexA  fVee.  \ 

The  charmiog  frankness  and  noble  sim- 
plicitj    of   manners,    which    distinguished 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  gained  the  affections  of 
his  subjects  more  than  all  the  refinements  of 
artifice  could  have  done.     He  had  establish* 
ed  such  a  reputation  for  sincerity,  that  when, 
oa  a  certain  occasion,  he  offered  hostages  to 
his  rooflal  enemies  the  Spartans,  they  refu- 
sed to  accept  them,  and  would  only  take  his 
word'      He    frequently  declared,    that    he 
would  lose  his  crown,  rather  than  give,  even 
to  his  worst  foe,  the  least  suspicion  of  his  fi- 
debtj  to  his  engagements.    So  happily  infec- 
tions 18  this  prmciple  in  a  king,  that  not  only 
Sully,  but  bis  other  minister,  Jeannin,  was 
cfistin^shed  by  the  same  strict  regard  to 
trtith ;  and  the  popularity  both  of  the  king 
ajnd  his  ministers  was  proportiooably  great. 
The  only  waj  then  for  a  prince  to  secure 
the  affection  of  the  people,  is  to  deserve  it ; 
by  Jetting  them  see  that  he  is  steadily  con 
•ulting  their  interests,  and  invariably  maior 
taining  them.     What  but  this  so  long  pre 
served  to  Elizabeth,  that  rooted  regard  in  the 
hearts  of  her  subjects.'    Certainly  no  plian- 
CT  of  manners,  no  gracious  complaisance. 
dSie  treated  even  her  parliaments  in  so  pe- 
remptory a  manner,   that  they    sometimes 
only  bore  with  it  from  a  thorough  conriction 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  were  secure 
in  her  bands,  and  its  happiness  as  dear  to  ber 
as  her  own.*    These  are  the  true  founda- 
toDS  of  popularity.      He,  who  most  consults 
the  good  of  his  people,  will,  in  general  be 
most  trusreJ  by  them ;  he  who  best  merits 
their  affection,  will  be  most  sure  to  obtain  it, 
m  spite  of  the  arts  of  a  cabal,  or  the  turba- 
leoce  of  a  faction. 

Pagan  Cable  relates,  that  when  the  inferi- 
or gK^s  had  once  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
hind  Jupiter,  Minerva  advised  him  to  send 
for  Briareos,  the  monster  with  the  hiwdred 
hands,  to  come  to  bis  assistance ;  the  poets, 
doobtless.  intimating  by  this  fiction,  that  wis- 
dom will  always  suggest  to  a  prince,  that  his 
best  security  will  ever  be  found  io  the  ready 
attachment  and  assistance  of  the  people 
And  it  was  a  good  practice  which  (he  famous 
Florentine  secretaryf  records  of  the  then 
king  of  France,  ttuit  he  would  nerer  allow 
any  person  to  say,  that  he  wat  of  the  kinsr** 
ptirUf^  which  would  always  imply,  that  there 

*  *  Yoa  have  lived,*  says  Lord  Thomas  Howard 
to  his  friend  in  Jamoa  [.*8  reigD,  *  to  see  the  trim 
of  old  times,  and  what  paaee^in  the  queen^a  days 
Thcae  thinffs  are  no  more  the  same ;  voiir  queen 
dM  not  tala  of  her  anbjecta*  Iwt  and  gwtd  affec- 
faofw,  and  in  good  troth  she  aimed  well :  onr  khig 
taiheth  of  his  eabjeeto*/fcsr  sad  eulbjecHon^^  S^  Sfc. 

f  Macbisvel. 


was  another  party  against  him ;  whereas  the 
king  prudently  desired  not  to  have  it  thooi'ht 
that  there  were  any  parties  at  all.  And,  m- 
deed,  wise  sovereigns  will  study  carefully 
to  repress  all  narrowing  terms,  and  dividmg 
ideas.  Of  such  sovereigns  the  people  are  the 
party. 

Princes  will  have  read  history  with  little 
attention  if  they  do  not  learn  from  it,  that 
their  own  true  greatness  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  bappint-ss  of  their  subjects, 
as  to  he  inseparable  from  it.  There  they  will 
see  that  while  great  schemes  of  conquest 
have  always  been  productive  of  extreme  suf- 
fering to  the  human  race,  in  their  execution, 
they  have  often  lead  to  ultimate  dishonour 
and  Tuin  to  the  monarchs  themselves.  Here- 
in a  pious  mind  will  recognise  the  goodness 
of  the  Almighty,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
temptations  add  impediments  that,  in  this 
probationary  state,  obstruct  the  progress, 
and  render  difficult  Ihe  practice  of  virtue  in 
private  life,  has  yet  held  out  to  those,  who 
are  endowed  with  kingly  f>ower,  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  use  it  for  the  promotion  of  their 
people's  happiness,  by  rendering  such  designs 
as  tend  to  the  rratification  of  many  vicious 
appetites  which  they  are  most  tempted  to 
imfulge,  far  more  difficult  of  executtoa,  than 
snch  as  are  prompted  by  benevolent  emo- 
tions, and  have  in  view  the  advancement  of 
civil  and  social  happiness. 

Thus,  projetrts  of  conquest  and  ambition 
are  circumscribed  and  ob<(tructed  by  a  thou- 
sand inherent  and  unavoidable  difficulties. 
They  are  often  dependant  for  tlieir  success 
on  the  life  of  a  single  man,  whose  death  per- 
haps, when  least  expected,  at  once  discon- 
certs them.  Often  thev  depen^  on  what  is 
still  more  uncertain, — the  caprice  or  humour 
of  an  individual.  When  all  is  conceived  to 
be  flourishing  and  successful,  when  the  pros- 
perous enterpriser  fancies  that  he  is  on  the 
very  point  of  gaining  the  proud  summit  to 
which  he  has  so  long  aspired ;  or  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  is  attained,  and  he  is  exult- 
ing in  the  hope  of  immediate  enjoyment, — at 
once  he  is  dashed  to  thb  ground,  his  triumphs 
are  defeated,  his  laurels  are  blasted,  and  he 
himself  only  remains. 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale, 
a  lasting  monument  of  the  follj  of  ambition, 
and  of  the  nncertaioty  of  all  projects  of  world- 
ly grandeur. 

But  the  monarch,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
nobler  and  more  virtuous  ambition  pronlpts 
him  to  employ  his  superior  power  ot  promo- 
ting the  internal  prosperity  and  comforts  of 
his  subjects,^  is  not  liable  to  such  defeats. 
His  path  is  plain ;  bis  duty  is  dear.  By  a 
vigilant,  prompt,  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  iustice,  his  object  is  to  sectire  to  the 
industrious  the  enjoyment  of  their  honest 
g^ns;  by  a  judicious  use  of  his  supreme 
power,  to  remove  difficulties  and  ooBtnic- 
tions,  out  of  the  way  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, and  to  faciUtate  its  progress ;  to  re- 
ward and  foster  ingenuity  ;  aiid  to  encour- 
age and  promote  the  various  arts  by  vrfakb 
civilized  societies  are  distinguished  and  em* 
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beUiflbed ;  above  all,  to  conolenance  and  fa^ 
vour  religion,  morality,  good  order,  and  all 
the  social  aod  domestic  virtues.  A  moniirch, 
who  makes  these  beoevolent  ends  the  objects 
of  his  pursuit,  will  not  so  easily  be  disappmnt- 
ed.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  nothing  depends 
on  a  single  individual.  His  plans  are  car 
rying  on  through  ten  thousana  channels,  and 
bv  ten  thousand  agents,  nrho,  while  they  are 
all  labouring  for  the  promotion  of  their  own 
peculiar  object,  are,  at  the  same  timet,  un^ 
consciously  performing  their  function  in  the 
great  machine  of  civil  society.  It  is  not,  if 
we  may  change  the  metaphor,  a  single  plant, 
perhaps  an  exotic,  in  a  churlish  climate,  and 
an  unwilling  soil,  which  raised  with  anxious 
care,  a  sudden  frost  may  nip,  or  a  sudden 
blight  may  wither ;'  but  it  is  the  wide-spread 
ve^tation  of  the  meadow,  which  abundantly 
springs  up  in  one  unvaried  'ace  of  verdure, 
beauty,  and  utility,  While  the  happy  moni> 
arch,  whose  large  and  liberal  mind  nas  pro- 
jected and  promoted  this  scene  of  peaceful 
industry,  has  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing 
the  gradual  diffusion  of  comfort ;  of  comfort 
which*  enlarging  with  the  progress  of  his 
plans  to  their  fiul  establishment,  has  been 
completed ;  not  like  the  successful  projects 
of  triumphant  ambition,  in  the  oppression  and 
misiery  of  subjugated  slaves,  but  in  the  free- 
dom and  happiness  of  a  contented  people. 

To  the  above  important  objects  of  royal 
attention,  such  a  sovereign  as  we  are  con- 
templating, will  naturally  add  a  disposition 
for  the  promotion  of  charitable  and  religious 
institutions,  as  well  as  of  those  whose  more 
immediate  object  is  political  utility,  propor- 
tioning, with  a  judicious  discrimination,  the 
measure  of  support,  and  countenance,  to  the 
respective  degree  of  excellence.  To  these 
will  be  superadded  a  beneficent  patronage  to 
men  of  genius,  learning,  and  science  Roy- 
al patronage  will  be  likely  not  only  to  con- 
trioute  to  the  carrying  of  talents  into  bene- 
ficial channels,  but  may  be  the  means  of  pro- 
venting  them  from  being  diverted  into  such 
as  are  dangerous.  And  when  it  is  received 
as  an  universally  established  principle,  that 
the  direction  of  the  best  abilities  to  none  but 
the  soundest  purposes,  is  the  way  to  insure 
the  favour  of  the  prince,  it  will  be  an  addi- 
tional spur  to  genius  to  turn  its  efforts  to  the 
promotion  of  virtue  and  of  public  utilitv. — 
Such  are  the  views,  such  the  exertions,  such 
the  felicities  of  a  patriot  king,  of  a  Christian 
politician ! 

CHAP.  XXI. 

The  importance  of  royal  example  in  promo- 
tin^  foi/alty* — On  false  painotitm  — Pub 
lie  spirU, 

A  WISE  prince  will  he  virtuous,  were  it 
only  through  polirv  The  measure  of  his 
power  is  the  rule  of  his  dutv  He  who  prac- 
tises virtue  and  piety  himself,  not  onl^  holds 
out  a  broad  shelter  to  the  piety  and  virtue  of 
others,  but  his  examole  is  a  living  law.  effi- 
cacious to  manv  of  those  who  would  treat 
written  laws  with  contempt.    The  good  con- 


duct of  the  prinoe  will  make  othen  virtuoui ; 
and  the  virtuous  are  always  the  peaceable, 
it  is  the  voluptuous,  the  prodigal,  and  the  U- 
centiotts,  who  are  the  needv,  the  unsettled, 
and  the  discontented,  who  love  change  and 

Sromote  disturbance.  If  sometimes  the  af- 
uent,  and  the  independent,  swell  the  cata* 
logue  of  public  disturbers,  they  will  fre- 
(^uently  be  found  to  be  men  of  inferior  abili- 
ties, used  by  the  designing  as  necessary  im- 
plemen  ts  to  accom pli&  their  work.  The  one 
set  furnish  mischief,  the  other  means.  Sal- 
lust  has,  in  four  exquisitely  chosen  words, 
given,  in  the  character  of  one  innovator,  that 
of  almost  the  whole  tribe,— wi/icm  appdent^ 
t%ti  projfutui*  But  allegiance  is  the  fruit  of 
sober  integrity;  and  fidelity  gprows  on  the 
stock  of  independent  honesty.  As  there  is 
little  public  honour,  where  there  is  little  pri- 
vate principle ;  so  it  is  to  be  feared  there  will 
be  little  private  principle,  at  least,  among 
young  persons  ol  rank,  where  the  throne 
holds  out  the  example  of  a  contrary  conduct. 
It  is  true,  that  public  virtue  and  public 
spirit  are  things,  wnich  all  men,  of  all  parties, 
and  all  characters,  equally  agree  to  extol, 
equally  desire  to  have  the  credit  of  possess- 
ing. The  reputation  of  patriotism  is  eagerly 
coveted  by  the  most  opposite  characien; 
and  pursued  by  the  most  contradictory 
means ;  by  those  who  sedulously  support  the 
throne  and  constitution,  and  bv  those  wbo 
labour  no  less  sedulously  to  sulbvert  them. 
Even  the  most  factious,  those  wbo  are  gov- 
erned by  the  basest  selfishness,  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  a  character,  against  which  their 
leading  principle  and  their  actual  practice 
constantly  militate- 

Bdt  patriots  of  this  stamp  are  chiefly  on 
the  watch  to  exemplify  their  public  spint  in 
their  own  restless  way  ;  they  are  anxiously 
looking  out  for  some  probable  occurrence, 
which  may  draw  them  into  notice,  and  are 
more  eager  to  fish  for  fame,  in  the  troubled 
waters  of  public  commotion,  than  disposed  to 
live  in  the  quiet  exercise  of  those  habitual 
virtues,  which,  if  general,  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  any  commotion  at  all. 
These  innovating  reformers  always  affect  to 
suppose  more  virtue  in  mankind,  than  they 
know  they  shall  find,  while  their  own  prac- 
tice commonly  exhibits  a  low  standard  of 
that  imaginary  perfection  on  which  their  fal- 
lacious reasoningfs  are  g^unded.  There  is 
scarcely  any  disposition  which  leads  to  this 
factious  spirit  more  than  a  restless  vanity, 
because  it  is  a  temper  which  induces  a  man 
to  be  making  a  continual  comparison  of  him- 
self with  others  His  sense  of  his  own  supe- 
rior merit  and  inferior  fortune,  will  fill  his 
mind  with  perpetual  competition  with  the  in- 
ferior merit  and  superior  fortune  of  those 
above  him.  He  will  ever  prefer  a  storm  in 
which  he  ma^  become  conspicuous,  to  a  calm 
in  which  he  is  already  secure.  Such  a  soi- 
dtsant  patriot  does  not  feel  for  the  general 
interests  of  his  country,  but  only  for  that 
portion  of  it  which  he  himself  may  have  a 
chance  of  obtainin^f  Though  a  loud  de- 
claimer  for  the  privdeges  of  universal  man, 
he  really  sees  no  part  of  the  whole  cirole  of 
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luMttii  faippbmi,  ttoept  thai  wegamnt  whieh 
he  Si  canrio;  ft>r  hioMelf.  He  does  oot  re- 
joiefli  in  those  ptoatifal  dewe  of  heaven  which 
are  fertiUsiDg  the  g^ecal  soii  bat  io  those 
wfaieh  fifttien  his  owo  pastares.  *  It  is  not,' 
sajs  the  admirable  Sooth,  ^  from  the  comrooo, 
but  the  incfcisiire,  from  which  he  calculates 
his  advantages.' 

B«t  tree  public  spirit  is  not  the  oew-bom 
etRfnring  of  sodden  occasion,  nor  theinciden* 
tal  froit  of  casoal  emergency,  nor  the  golden 
apple  thrown  out  to  coatentioos  ambition. 
It  IB  that  geoaine  patriotism,  which  best  pre* 
▼ents  disturbance,  by  discouraging  every 
Tioe  that  leads  to  it.    It  springs  irora  a  com- 
bioatioo  of  disinterestedness,  integrity  and 
coofeot.    It  is  the  result  of  many  long  cher- 
islied  domestic  chanties.     Its  seminal  prioci- 
plea  exist  in  a  sober  love  of  liberty,  order, 
law,  peace,  and  justice,  tbe  best  safeguards 
of  the  throne,  and  the  only  happiness  of  the 
people.     Instead  of  that  selfish  patriotism 
which,  in  ancient  Rome,  consisted  io  sub- 
Tertioff'  the  comfort  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  public  spirit  of  a  British  patriot  is  not  on- 
ly consistent  with  Christianity,  but  (maagre 
me  assertion  of  a  wit  already  quoted  )**  in  a 
good  degree  dictated  by  it.     His  religion,  so 
fiur  from  forbidding,  even  enjoins  him  to  con- 
sider himself  as  such  a  member  of  the  body 
politic,  such  a  joint  of  the  great  machine. 
that,  remembering  the  defect  of  a  pin  may 
disconcert  a  system,  he  labours  to  fill  up  his 
individaal  part  as  assiduously  as  if  the  motion 
of  every  wheel,  the  effect  of  every  spring, 
the  ioocess  of  the  whole  ope f-ation,  the  safety 
ef  the  entire  c»mmonity  deoended  on  his  sin- 
gle conduct     This  patriotism  evinces  itself 
by  sacrifices  in  the  nch,  by  submission  in  the 
poor,  by  exertions  in  the  able,  strong  in  their 
energy,  but  quiet  in  their  operation ;  it  evin 
ces  itself  by  the  sober  satisfaction  of  each  in 
cheerfully  filling  the  station  which  is  assign- 
ed him  by  Providence,  instead  of  aspiring  to 
that  which  is  pointed  out  by  ambition,  by  each 
man  performing  with  conscientious  strictness 
bis  own  proper  duty,  instead  of  descanting 
with  misleading  plausibility,  and  unprofita- 
ble eloqaeoce  on  the  duties  of  other  men. 


CHAP.  XXIL 

On  the  graces  of  deportment. — T%e  ditpoai- 
tioM  necessary  Jor  business, — Habits  ofdo" 
mestic  life, 

^TifosB,*  says  lord  Bacon,  <  who  are  ac- 
complished in  the  forms  of  urbanity,  are  apt 
topleaM  themselves  in  it.  so  much  as  seldom 
to  aspire  to  higher  virtue  '  Notwithstanding 
the  general  truth  of  the  maxim,  and  the 
high  authority  by  which  it  comes  recom- 
mended, yet  condescending  and  gracious 
manners  should  have  their  full  share  in  fin- 
ishing the  royal  character ;  but  they  should 
have  only  their  due  sbiaire.  They  should  nev- 
er be  resorted  to  as  a  substitute  for  that 
worth,  of  which  they  are  the  best  decoration. 


*  Soamc  Jcnyns. 


In  all  the  graces  of  deportment,  t^    «. 
appears  outwardly  eogagio?,  should .   "^ 
proceed  from  someUiing  deeper  thaD^ 

The  fair  fabric,  which  is  seen,  mustbie^ 
ported  by  a  solid  foundation  which  is  oi)^  ux 
sight;  the  loftiest  pyramid  must  rise  from 
the  broadest  base ;  the  most  beautifu)  flower 
,  from  the  most  valuable  root ;  sweetness  of 
manners  must  be  the  effect  of  benevolence 
of  heart;  affability  of  speech  should  proceed 
from  a  well  regulated  temper ;  a  solicitude 
to  oblige  should  spring  from  an  inward  sense 
of  the  duty  owior  to  our  fellow-creatures ; 
the  bounty  of  the  hands  must  result  from. the 
feelings  of  the  heart ;  the  proprieties  of  con« 
versation,  from  a  sound  internal  principle ; 
kindness,  attention,  and  all  the  outward  gra- 
ces, should  be  the  effect  of  habits  and  dispo- 
sitions lying  in  the  mind,  and  ready  to  show 
themselves  in  action,  whenever  the  occasion 
presents  itself. 

Just  views  of  herself,  and  of  what  she 
owes  to  the  world,  of  that  gentleness  which 
Christianity  inc^ilcates,  and  that  gracious* 
oess  which  her  station  enjoins,  will,  taking 
the  usual  advantages  into  the  account, 
scarcely  fail  to  produce  in  the  royal  pupil  a 
deportment,  at  once,  dignified  and  engaging. 
The  firmest  substances  alone  are  susceptible 
of  the  most  exquisite  polish,  while  the  mean- 
est materials  will  admit  of  being  varnished. 
True  fine  breeding  never  betrays  any  tinc- 
ture of  that  vanity,  which  is  the  effect  of  a 
mind  struggling  to  conceal  its  faults ;  nor  of 
that  pride,  which  is  not  conscious  of  possess* 
ing  any.  This  genuine  politeness  resulting 
fnim  illustrious  birth,  inherent  sense,  and  im- 
planted virtue,  will  render  superfluous  the 
documents  of  Chesterfield,  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  Castiglione 

But  the  acquisition  of  engaging  manners^ 
and  all  the  captivating  graces  of  deportment, 
need  less  occupy  the  mind  of  the  rujral  per- 
son, as  she  will  acquire  these  attractions  by 
a  sort  of  instinct,  almost  without  time  or 
pains.  They  will  naturally  be  copied  from 
those  illustrious  examples  of  grace,  ease,  and 
condescending  dignity,  which  fill,  and  which 
surround  the  throne.  And  she  will  have  the 
less  occasion  for  looking  to  remote*  or  for- 
eign examples,  to  learn  the  true  arts  of  pop- 
ularity, while  the  illustrious  persona^  who 
wears  the  crown,  continues  to  exhibit  not 
only  a  living  pattern  by  what  honest  means 
the  warm  affections  of  a  people  are  won, 
but  b\  what  rectitude,  piety,  and  patriotiuD, 
they  may  be  preserved,  and  increaBed*  under 
every  succession  of  trial,  and  every  vicissi- 
tude of  circumstance. 

Amon^  the  habits  which  it  is  important 
for  a  prince  to  acquire,  there  is  not  one 
more  essential  than  a  love  of  business.— 
Lord  Bacon  has,  among  his  essays,  an  admi- 
rable chapter,  both  of  counsel  ana  caution, 
respecting  despatch  in  affairs,  which  as  it  is  ^ 
short  and  pointed,  the  royal  pupil,  might 
commit  to  memory.  He  aovises  to  measure 
despatch  not  by  the  time  of  sitting  to  busi- 
ness, but  by  the  advancement  of  the  busi- 
ness itself ;  and  reprobates  the  affectaticm  of 
those,  who,  *  to  gam  the  reputation  of  men 
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I  dMpatch,  are  only  anxioas  for  the  credit  of 
baring  done  a  great  deal  in  a  little  time ;  and 
who  abhreviate,  not  hy  contracting,  but  by 
(Hitting  off.' — ^On  the  other  band,  procras- 
tination wears  out  time,  and  aocomplisbes 
nothing.  Indistinctness  also  in  the  fratniog 
of  ideas,  and  confusion  in  the  disorderly 
disposition  of  them,  per^dex  business  as  much 
as  irresolution  iih^iodes  it.  Julius  Csssar 
was  a  model  in  thi&  respect ;  with  all  his 
turbulence  of  ambition,  with  all  his  eager- 
ness of  enterprise,  with  all  his  celerity  of 
despatch,  his  judgment  uniformly  appears 
to  have  been  cool  and  serene  ;  and  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  complicated  transac- 
tions, no  perplexity  is  erer  manifest  in  his 
conduct,  no  entanglement  in  his  thoughts, 
Bo  confusion  in  his  expressions.  Hence,  we 
cannot  but  infer,  that  an  unambiguous 
clearness  in  the  planning  of  affairs,  a  lucid 
order  in  arranging,  aim  a  persevering  but 
not  precipitate,  despatch  in  conducting  them, 
are  the  unequivocal  marks  of  a  superior 
mind. 

Tet  though  distribotioo,  order  and  ar- 
rangement, are  the  soul  of  business,  eren 
these  must  not  be  too  minute,  '  for  he  that 
does  not  divide,'  says  the  great  authority 
above  cited,  *  will  never  enter  dearly  into 
business,  and  he  who  divides  too  much,  will 
not  come  out  of  it  clearly. ' 

A  prince  should  .come  to  the  transaction 
of  business,  with  a  prepared,  but  not  with  a 
prejudiced  mind :  and  the  mind  which  is  best 
furnbhed  for  the  concern  which  it  is  about 
to  investigate,  while  it  will  be  least  Hable  to 
be  drawn  aside  by  persuasion,  will  be  roost 
open  to  truth,  and  most  disposed  to  yield  to 
conviction,  because  it  wiU  have  already 
weighed  the  argument^  and  balanced  the 
difficnlttes. 

A  great  statesman  of  that  nation  to  which 
we  are  rather  apt  to  ascribe  steadiness  than 
rapidity,  has  bequeathed  a  valuable  lesson 
to  princes  for  the  despatch  of  business.  It 
is  well  known  that  De  Wit  assigned  as  the 
chief  reason  why  he  had  himself  been  ena- 
bled to  prosecute  such  a  mnltiplicity  of  con 
cems  so  easily  was,  by  always  doing  one 
thing  ai  a  ftme. 

It  is  therefore  important,  not  only  fuUy  to 
possess  the  mind  with  the  affair  which  is 
under  consideration,  but  to  bestow  on  it  an 
Qodivided  attention,  an  application  which 
cannot  be  diverted  by  irrelevant  or  mferior 
objects ;  and  to  possess  a  firmness  which 
cannot  be  shaken  from  its  purpose  by  art  or 
flattery;  cautions  the  more  necessary,  as 
weare  assured  by  a  penetrating  observer, 
that  even  the  strong  mmd  of  Elizabeth  was 
not  always  proof  against  such  attacks.  One 
of  the  secretaries  of  this  great  queen  never 
came  to  her  to  sign  bills,  that  he  did  not 
first  take  care  to  engage  her  in  deep  dis- 
course about  other  weighty  business,  that, 
by  thus  pre*oocupying  her*  mind,  he  might 
draw  off  her  attention  from  the  biUs  to  wmch 
he  wanted  her  signature. 

For  the  private  habits  of  life,  and  proprie- 
ty of  conduct  to  those  around  her,  queen 


Marv,  aB4eseribed  by  biehop  Bonwt^  .»« 
Fowler,  seems  to  have  been  a  model.  Her 
goodness  was  the  most  unostentationsy  Imt 
gentleness  the  most  unaffected,  her  piety  tba 
most  inwoven  into  her  habits,  her  cbari^ 
the  best  principled,  and  her  generosity  tiis 
most  discriminating  !  Vanity  and  seM4or« 
seem  to  have  been  not  merely  outwardly  mm 
pressed  from  a  sense  of  4ecerum»  but  to  h«re 
been  inwardly  extinguished ;  and  she  did  not 
want  the  ved  of  art  to  conceal  faults  whids 
were  not  working,  within*  She  s^ems  ttk 
have  united  consummate  discretion,  with  the 
most  conscientious  sincerity.  She  cmwU 
deny,  says  her  admiring  biographer,  the  meal 
earnest  solicitations,  with  a  true  firmnnns, 
when  she  thought  the  person  for  whom  tbey 
were  made,  did  not  merit  them.  6be  poe- 
sessed  one  quality  of  peculiar  value  in  ker 
station,  a  gentle,  but  effectual  method  of 
discouraging  calumny.  If  any  indulged  « 
spirit  of  censoriousnesa  in  her  presence»<€aD«' 
Unues  he,  she  would  ask  them  if  they  Ind 
read  archbishop  Tillotsoo^  semon  on  0fi|<-> 
speaking  ?  or  give  them  some  other  ponnuiil, 
but  debcate  reproof. 

Princes  should  never  foi^get,  that  wkei« 
sincentv  is  expected,  freedom  must  be  allow- 
ed I  and,  that  they  who  show  themselves  dis- 
pleased at  truth,  must  not  be  surprised  if  they 
never  hear  it.  In  all  their  intercoune,  tker 
should  not  only  be  habituated  to  expect  from 
others,  but  to  practise  themselves,  the  most 
simple  veracity ;  they  should  no  more  em- 
ploy flattery,  than  exact  it.  It  will  be  ne» 
cessary  for  them  to  bear  in  mind,  that  aueh 
is  the  selfishness  of  the  human  heart,  thai  w« 
are  not  disinterested  in  our  very  praiaea  \ 
and  that,  in  excessive  commendkiuen,  mm 
commonly  consider  oursel'/es  the  mon  than 
the  person  we  commend.  It  is  often  ntker 
a  disguised  effect  of  our  own  vanity,  then  any 
real  admiration  of  the  person  we  extol  That 
flatten^  which  appears  so  liberal  is,  in  foot, 
one  of  the  secret  artifices  of  aelf-k>ve ;  it 
looks  generous,  but  it  is  in  reality  oevetooa ; 
and  praise  is  not  so  much  a  free  gift,  aan 
mercenary  commerce)  for  which  we  hope  til 
receive,  in  return,  more  than  an  equivaleat*' 

Is  there  not  something  fiur  mora  conning 
than  noble,  in  that  popular  art,  which  Pliny 
recommends,  ^  to  be  liberal  of  praise  to  anoth- 
er for  any  thin^  in  which  you  yourself  excel  ^ 
— The  motive  is  surely  selfish,  that  whethes 
you  deserve  it  or  not,  you  may  thus  either 
way,  be  certain  of  securing  the  superiority  to 
yourself. — If  censure  wants  the  tendemest  of 
charity  Jo  make  it  useful,  praise  requires  the 
modestv  of  truth,  and  the  sanctity  of  iuatioft 
to  render  it  safo.  It  is  observable,  Uiat  in 
the  sacred  Scriptufe*  which  we  should  iio 
weU  always  to  consult  as  our  model,  though 
there  is  sometimes  simple  comraendatien,  vet 
there  is  no  excesMve  praise,  nor  even  the 
slightest  tincture  of  ezaggeration* 

But  there  is  a  fault,  the  direct  opposite  to 
flattery,  which  should  with  equal  vigilanoe  he 
guarded  against    There  is  nothing  wfaick 

*  See  especially  bishop  Burnetts  essay  on  queen 
Mary. 
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more  effectually  weans  attachment,  and  ob- 
fltmcts  popntariiv,  than  the  indulgence  of  in- 
temperate speed),  and  petulant  wit.  And 
they  who  in  very  exsdtea  stations,  unfortu- 
oatelj  feel  a  propensity  to  impetuosity  or 
sarcnm,'  wonld  do  well,  if  they  will  not  re- 
pi  CM  ttie  feeling"  (which  wookl  be  the  short- 
est way]  not  to  let  it  break  out  in  pointed 
seiftlanoea,  or  cnttin^f  sayings,  sharp  enong^h 
to  ^e  pain,  and  short  enough  to  be  remem- 
berad.  It  has  this  doable  disadvantage,  ev- 
ery woond  made  by  a  royal  hand  is  mortal 
tothe  feelings  of  those  on  whom  it  is  inflict- 
ed ;  aod  every  heart  which  is  thus  wounded, 
is  aUenated.  Besides,  it  is  an  evil,  which 
gathers  strength  by  gtiin^.*  The  sayings  of 
firioees  are  always  repeated,  and  they  are 
not  always  repeated  faithfally.  LfOrd  Bacon 
reooids  several  instances  of  sovereigns  who 
mined  *  themselves  by  this  sententious  indis- 
cretion. The  mischief  of  concise  sayings, 
be  observes,  is  that  ^  they  are  darts,  suppos- 
ed to  be  shot  from  their  secret  intentions, 
whfle  loDf^disooorses  are  flat,  less  noticed, 
and  little  remembered.' 


CHAP.  XXUl. 

On  the  ihoUe  of  tociely,'~Sincerity  the  bond 
of  familiar  intercourse.  ^Liberality. ^^Jn- 
tUuicea  of  ingratitude  in  princea.—On 
raiting  ike  tone  of  conoerto^ton— a/uf  of 
mannert, 

V&iNcxs  can  never  fall  into  a  more  fatal 
error,  than  when,  in  mixing  with  dishonour- 
able eocicty,  they  fancy,  either  that  their 
choice  can  confer  merit,  or  their  presence 
compensate  for  the  want  of  it.  It  is,  howev- 
er, sometimes  very  difficult  for  them  to  dis- 
cover the  real  character  of  those  around 
them,  because  there  may  be  a  kind  of  con- 
spiracy to  keep  them  in  the  dark.  But  there 
is  one  principle  of  selection,  which  will  in 
general  direct  them  well,  in  the  choice  of 
their  companions,  that  of  choosing  persons, 
who,  in  their  ordinary  habits,  aod  in  select- 
ing the  companions  of  their  own  hours  of  re- 
laxation, show  their  regard  for  morality  and 
virtue  From  such  men  as  these,  prioccs 
may  more  reasonably  expect  to  hear  the  lan- 
gua|[^  of  truth.  Such  persons  will  not  be 
naturally  led  to  connive  at  the  vices  of  their 
master,  in  order  to  justify  their  own  ;  they 
have  no  interest  in  being  dishonest. 

The  people  are  not  unnaturally  led  to  form 
their  judgment  of  the  real  principles  and 
character  of  the  prince,  from  tne  conduct  and 
manners  of  his  companions  and  favourites. 
Were  not  the  subjects  of  the  unhappy  Charles 
I.  in  some  degree  excusable  for  not  doing 
foil  justice  to  the  pi^tyand  moral  worth, 
wfatcn  really  belonged  to  his  character,  when 
they  saw  that  those  who  were  his  most  stren* 
nons  advocates,  were,  in  general,  avowedly 
profligate  aod  profane  ? — If  a  .monarch  have 
the  especial  happiness  of  possessin^f  a  friend, 
let  him  be  valued  as  the  most  precious  of  all 
his  possessions.  Let  him  be  encoo  raffed  to 
discharge  the  best  office  of  frieodship,  by 
Vol.  it.  '  10 


)  finding,  that  the  frankest  reproofs,  io'itead  of 

t  generating  a  formality  too  fatally  indicative 

of  decaying  affection,  are  productive,  even 

when  they  may  be  conceived  to  be  misplaced, 

of  warmer  returns  of  cordiality. 

But  kings,  whether  actual  or  expectant, 
must  not  hope,  in  general,  to  find  this  honest 
frankness.  They  must  not  expect  to  have 
their  opinions  controverted,  or  their  errors 
exposed  directly  or  openly.  They  should, 
therefore,  accustom  themselves  to  hear  and 
understand  the  still  small  voice,  in  which  any 
disapprobation  will  be  likely  to  be  conveyed ; 
thev  should  use  themselves  to  catch  a  Lint, 
and  to  profit  from  an  analogy  :  they  should 
be  on  the  watch  to  discover  the  sense  which 
is  entertained  of  their  own  principles  or  con- 
duct, by  observing  the  language  which  is 
used  concerning  similar  principles  and  con- 
duct in  others.  They  must  consider  them- 
selves as  lying  under  special  disadvantages, 
in  respect  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  wherev- 
er they  are  themselves  concerned ;  and  must, 
therefore,  strive  to  come  possessed  of  it,  with 
proportionate  diligence  and  caution. 

If  an  insinuating  favourite  find  it  more 
advantageous  to  himself  to  flatter  ,than  to 
counsel  his  prince,  counsel  will  be  withheld, 
and  obsequiousness  will  be  practised.  The 
prince,  in  return,  will  conclude  himself  to 
oe  always  in  the  right,  when  he  finds  tHat  he 
is  never  opposed  ;  and  the  remembranoe  of 
his  faults',  and  the  duty  of  correcting  them, 
will  be  obliterated  in  the  constant  approba- 
tion which  he  is  confident  of  receiving. 

Discretion  is  a  ouality  so  important  in  the 
royal  person,  that  ue  should  early  be  taught 
the  most  absolute  control  over  his  own 
mind  !  He  should  learn,  that  no  momenta- 
ry warmth  of  feeling  should  ever  betray  a 
prince  into  the  disclosure  of  any  thing  which 
wisdom  or  duty  requires  him  to  conceal. 
But,  while  he  is  thus  vigilantly  carofbl  not 
to  commit  himself,  he  should  seldom  appear 
to  entertain  any  distrust  of  those,  in  wDom 
prudence  forbids  him  to  confide.  There  is 
scaroely  a  more  unqu^tionable  evidence  of 
sound  sense  and  self-possession,  than  never 
to  seem  burthened  with  a  secret  of  one's 
own  ;  nor  a  surer  mark  of  true  politeness, 
than  not  to  pry  curiously  into  that  of  anoth- 
er. *The  perfection  of  behaviour,*  says 
Livy,  though  be  said  it  on  another  occasion, 
^  is  for  a  man  (he  mi{|:ht  have  said  a  prince)  to 
retain  his  own  dignity  without  intruding  on 
the  liberty  of  another.' 

Those  who  have  solicitations  to  make, 
should  never  have  reason  given  them  to  sus- 
pect, that  they  can  work  their  way  to  the 
royal  favour  by  flatteries  which  sooth  rather 
than  by  truths  which  enlighten.  Above  all, 
a  prince  should  avoid  discovering  such  weak* 
nesses  as  may  encourage  suiters  to  expect 
success  in  their  applications,  by  such  a  spir- 
it of  accommodation,  such  silly  compliments, 
servile  sacrifices,  and  unworthy  adulation, 
as  are  derogatory  to  his  understanding,  and 
disgraceful  to  his  character.* 

*  It  would  seem  superflaons  to  guard  the  royal 
mind  against  such  petty  dangers,  did  not  history 
fumieh  so  many  instances  of  tbeir  ill  effects,  flo^v 
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A  royal  person  should  eariy  be  teii|lit  that 
it  is  no  small  >  part  of  wifldom  and  virtue  tu 
repel  improper  requests.  But  while  firm  in 
the  principle,  as  Christian  duty  requires,  it 
is  no  Wolation  of  that  duty  to  be  as  ^ntle  in 
the  expression,  as  christian  kindness  de- 
irtands ;  nerer  forgetttfjg^  the  well  known 
(circumstance,  that  of  two  sovereign  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  one  rtfund  favours  in  a 
.more  gracious  manner  than  the  other  grani' 
ed  them.  It  i«,  therefore,  not  enough  that  a 
prince  should  acquire  the  disposition  to  con- 
]br  faroiirs,  he  should  also  cultiyate  the  tal- 
ent. He  should  not  only  know  how  and 
when  to  commend,  and  how  and  when  to  be- 
stow, but  also  how  and  when  to  refuse ;  and 
should  carefully  study  tlie  important  and 
jiappy  art  of  dtscriminating*  between  those 
whoso  merit  deserves  favour,  and  those  whose 
necessities  demand  relief.  It  should  be  es- 
tablished into  a  habit,  to  make  no  va|^e 
promises,  I'aise  no  false  hopes,  and  disappoint 
DO  hopes  which  have  been  fairly  raised. 

Princes  should  never  shelter  their  meaning 
nndcr  ambi^ous  expressions:  nor  use  an v 
of  thoflB  equivocal  or  general  phrases,  which 
may  be  interpreted  any  way,  and  which,  ei* 
Uier  from  their  ambiguity,  or  indeterminate 
looseuess,  will  be  translated  into  that  Ian- 
j^a^,  which  happens  to  suit  the  hopes  or 
the  fears  df  the  petitioner.  It  should  ever 
Im3  rememberod  that  a  hasty  promise,  given 
to  gain  time,  to  save  appearances,  to  serve  a 
pressing  emergency,  or  to  avoid  a  present 
importunity,  and  not  performed  when  the  oc- 
casion occurs,  does  as  much  harm  to  the  pro- 
iniser  in  a  politi<»l,  as  in  a  moral  riew.  For 
the  final  disappointment  of  snob  raised  ex- 
pectations will  do  an  mjnry  mone  than  equiv* 
alentto  any  temporal^   advantage,  i^uch 

much  the  weak  vaoiiyof  king  JaaiesL  laid  him 
opeo  to  these  despicable  flatteries,  we  have  some 
curious  specimens  in  a  letter  of  lord  Thomas  How- 
ard to  Sir  John  Harrington,  from  which  we  ejctract 
the  following  passa^.  In  advising  his  friAod  how 
to  conduct  himself  in  the  king's  presence,  in  or- 
der to  advance  his  fortune,  after  some  other  eoun- 
sel,  he  adds,  *  Tooch  hot  lij^htly  on  ralision.  Do 
not  of  yourself  say,  ^  this  is  good  or  bad  ;'*  hot  if 
it  were  your  majesty's  good  opinion,  I  myself 
should  think  sa  In  private  discourse,  the  king 
seldom  speakcth  of  any  man's  temper,  discretion, 
or  good  virtues ;  so  meddle  not  at  all ;  but  find  out 
a  clue  to  guide  vou  to  the  heart,  most  delightfhl  to 
his  mind.  I  will  advise  one  thing :  the  roan  Jen- 
net, whereon  flie  king  rideth  every  day,  must  net 
he  forgotten  to  be  praised,  and  the  good*  foniitine 
above  alL  What  lost  a  great  man  mooh  notice  the 
other  day,  a  noble  did  oome  in  suit  of  a  plaee,  and 
saw  the  aiiw  mountinff  the  roan,  delivered  his  per 
tition,  wbi^  was  heetfted  and  read,  but  no  answer 
given.  The  noble  departed,  and  came  to  courte 
the  next  day,  and  got  no  answer  again.  The  lord 
treasurer  was  then  pressed  to  move  the  king's 
pleasure  touching  the  petition.  When  the  king 
was  asked  for  answer  thereto,  he  said  in  some 
wrath,  "shall  a  king  give  heed  to  a  dirty  paper 
when  the  beggar  noticeth  not  his  gilt  stirraps  ?" 
Now  it  fell  out,  that  the  king  bad  now  famitare, 
when  the  noble  saw  him  in  the  courte  yard,  hut  he 
being  overcharged  with  confusion,  passed  by  sd- 
miring  the  dressing  of  the  horse.  Thus,  good 
niabt,  our  noble  failed  in  his  suit.'  | 

Nugo  Aotiqu% 


ooutd  be  derived  from  nakipif  the  ptojtmm* 
Even  the  wiser  worldly  politicians  have  been 
aware  of  this.  Cardmal  Bichelieu,  over* 
bearing  as  he  was,  stiU  preserved  the  attacb* 
meats  of  hi«  adherents  by  never  violating 
his  engagements ;  while  MaaariOf  whose  vi- 
ces were  of  a  baser  strain,  was  tme  ta  so 
tnan,  and,  therefore,  attached  to  no  mao* 
There  was  no  set  of  people  on  wbooi  be  oevld 
depend,  because  there  was  none  whom  be 
had  not  deceived.  Though  his  leM  elevated 
capacity,  and  more  moderate  ambition,  ena* 
bled  him  to  be  less  splendidly  mnohievooe 
than  his  predecessor,  yet  his  bad  faltk  and 
want  of  honour,  his  falsehood  and  low  cnn* 
ning,  as  they  prevented  all  men  from  €en6* 
ding  in  him  uuring  his  life,  so  have  tho^ 
consigned  his  memory  to  perpetual  4elesta<« 
tion. 

In  habittiating  princes  to  delight  to  oonfer 
favours  on  the  deserving,  it  should  be  re« 
membered,  that  wliera  it  is  right  to  beitos^ 
them  at  all,  it  is  also  right  not  to  wait  tUl  tli«f 
are  solicited.  But,  while  the  ro^al  persoii  ss 
taught  to  consider  munifioenee  as  a  tnrij 
princely  virtue,  yiet  an  exact  definition  of 
what  true,  and  especially  what  royal,  mirofi* 
cence  is,  will  be  one  of  the  most  salutary  lea* 
sons  he  can  learn.  LtberaUty  is  one  oif  the 
brightest  stars  in  the  whole  constellation  of 
virtues;  but  it  shines  most  benignantly, 
when  it  does  not  depend  on  its  own  solitary 
lustre,  but  blends  its  rays  with  the  eon  (hunt 
radiance  of  the  surrounding  Ughtft.  The  in* 
dividual  favour  must  not  intrench  ott  any  su* 
perior  claim ;  no  bounty  must  infriaffe  m 
its  neighbouriOQ[  virtues,  justice,  or  discre- 
tion ;  nor  must  it  take  its  character  finom  its 
outwardly  resembling  vices,  ostentation^ 
vanity  or  profusion.  Real  merit  of  every 
kind  should  be  remunerated ;  but  those  who 
possess  merits  foreign  from  their  own  profes- 
sion, though  they  should  be  still  rewacdedt 
should  not  be  remunerated  out  of  the  re- 
sources of  that  profession  Nor  should  tal- 
ents; '  however  considerable,  which  are  irre- 
levant to  the  profession,  be  made  a  motive 
for  placing  a  man  in  it  Liouis  XIV.  chose 
father  la  Chaise  for  his  confessor,  because  be 
understood  something  of  medals ! 

There  is  an  idea  of  beautiful  humanity 
suggested  to  princes  in  tlie  Spectator,'*'  in  a 
fictitious  account  of  the  emperor  Phara- 
mood,  who  made  it  his  refreshment  from  the 
toils  of  business,  and  the  feti^es  of  cere* 
mony,  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  in  the  apart- 
ment of  his  favourite^  in-  giving  andienee  to 
the  claims  of  the  meritorious,  and  in  drying 
the  tears  of  the  afflicted.  The  entrance  by 
which  the  sorrowful  obtained  aecess,  was 

called  THK  OATB  OF  TBB  UKHAPPV.      A  Hilt- 

nificent  prince  may,  in  some  degree,  realize 
this  idea.  And  what  proportions  in  archi- 
tecture, what  magnificence  in  dimensions, 
what  splendour  of  decoration,  can  possibly 
adorn  a  royal  palace  so  gloriously,  as  such  a 
gate  oftkB  unkcipfnf  ? 

A  royal  person  should  be  eariy  taught,  by 
an  invincible  love  of  justioO)  and  a  constant 
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eBttfciie  of  kiadntts,  fottiag',  and  gnOitode* 
to  ioralidate  that  maxim,  ti^t  io  a  court  Us 
aiaetu  H  ies  mouram  cni  toufaurM  tort.  He 
should  possess  the  geoerosity,  not  to  expect 
his  ^TiMiritfls  to  sacrifice  their  less  ibrtaoate 
friends  io  order  to  make  their  ooort  to  him« 
Bsanples  of  this  iMBgeneroas  selfishness 
sboald  be  nommeoted  on  io  reading.  Ma- 
dame de  MaioteaoQ  sacrificed  the  exemplary 
cardinal  de  NoatUes,  and  the  elegant  and 
virinoos  Racine,  to  tlie  unjust  reseatment  of 
the  kio|^»  and  refused  to  incur  the  risk  of 
diMteaiung  him  bw  defendiDg  her  oppressed 
and  iniund  firieods* 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  remuner- 
aUcNi  of  s8r?ioes«  In  a  reign  wh^re  all  was 
bewnwe,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  on  a  particular 
inftaiioe ;  else  the  neglect  raaoiiest  hy 
Charles  II.  towards  the  author  of  Hudibras, 
camea  ea  it  a  stain  of  peculiar  ingratitude. 
It  is  the  more  unpardonable,  bemae  the 
veawch  had  taste  enoagh  to  appreciate,  and 
finmaeiitlylo  quote  with  admiration  the  wit 
of  Butler:  a  wit  not  transiently  employed  to 
promote  his  pleasure,  or  to  win  his  &vour  ; 
iHit  loyally  and  laboriously  exercised  in  com- 
poiin^  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  origin- 
al, and  unquestiooably,  tM  most  learned  po- 
em in  the  English  bnyiage.  A  poem, 
whicii,  independently  of  its  literary  merit, 
did  more  to  advance  the  royal  cause,  by 
stigmatising  with  unparallebd  powers  of 
irony  and  ridicule,  the  fanaticism  and  hy- 
nocnay  of  the  usurper's  party,  than  had  per- 
haps been  effected  by  all  the  historians,  mor- 
alists, dirioes,  and  politicians  pu(  together. 
It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  aire  unqualified 
praiee  to  this  poem.  From  the  heavy  char- 
ges of  levity,  and  even  of  profaneness,  Hu- 
dibras cannot  be  riadicated :  and  a  scrupu- 
lous sovereign  would  have  wished  that  his 
cause  bMl  been  served  by  better  means.— 
Suck  a  sovereign  was  not  Charles.  So  for 
from  it,  may  it  net  be  feared,  that  these 
grievous  bleaisbes,  instead  of  alienating  the 
kiqg  ftwn  the  poet,  would  too  probably  have 
lieenaa  additional  motive  far  bis  approbation 
of  the  work  and  consequently,  could  not 
have  benn  hii  season  far  n^lecting  the  au- 
thor.* 

A  somewhat  similar  imputation  of  ing^rati- 
tude  sowards  Philip  de  Comines,  thoug^li  oo 
diffiunnt  grounds  of  service,  detracts  not  a 
litUe  Iram  the  fiir  B»ore  estimable  character 
of  Louis  %IU  As  it  was  this  monarch's  hon- 
onr^bln  boast,  en  another  occasion,  that  the 
king  of  France  never  resented  the  injuries 
oftred  In  tbedukeof  Orleans,  it  should  have 
Itenn  gqiiaUy  his  cace^  that  the  services  per- 
fimned  far  the  one.should  never  have  beea 
faigeltea  bf  thnothac. 

^Dryden  also  n^teriallv  served  the  royal  cause 
by  his  admirable  poem  of  Abealom  and  Achitophel, 
which  determined  the  conquest  of  the  lories,  after 
the  exclaiion  parliamenta.  But  Dryden  was  a 
profligate,  whom  no  viituoos  monarch  oould  pat- 
Thoagh,  when  a  prioce  tsAites  to  remn- 
tbs  astoal  wftsnem  of  a  first  rsto  geatoa, 
*  e  is  an  aapoitbl  nisa,  it  wouldhe  acting 
eoBsisteBtlf  to  withhold  ul  favour  from  those  who 
ha»e>ealy  tae  vices  without  the  talents. 


To  £onfar  dignity  and  useful  elegance  on 
the  hours  of  social  pleasure  and  rftaxation, 
is  a  talent  of  peculiar  value,  and  one  of 
which  ap  highly  educated  prince  is  in  more 
complete  possession  than  any  other  human 
beii^r*  He  may  turn  even  the  passing  to- 
pics of  the  day  to  good  account,  by  coUecting 
the  general  opinion )  and  may  gain  clearer 
views  of  ordinary  events  and  opinions^  by 
bearing  them  faithfully  related,  and  fairly 
canvamed.  Instead  of  falling  in  with  the 
prevailing  taste  for  levity  and  trifles,  he  may, 
without  toe  smallest  diminution  of  cheerful- 
nem  or  wit  in  the  oonversation,  insensibly 
divert  its  oorrent  into  the  purest  channels. 
The  sfeuidard  of  soeietv  may  be  gracefully, 
and  akneat  imperceptibly  raised  by  exciting 
the  attention  to  questions  of  taste,  morals, 
in|penait]r9  ond  literature.  Under  such  an- 
spioious  influence,  every  talent  will  not  only 
be  elioited,  but  directed  to  its  true  end.  Ev- 
ery taste  for  what  is  exceHeat  will  be  awaken- 
ed ;  every  mental  faculty,  and  moral  feeling 
wiU  be  quickened ;  and  the  royal  person,  by 
the  urbanity  and  eondescension  with  whicli 
he  thus  calls  forth  abilities  to  their  best  ex- 
ercise, will  seem  to  have  infused  new  powers 
into  his  honoured  and  delighted  guests. 

A  prince  it  *  the  maker  of  manners ;'  and 
as  he  is  the  model  of  the  court,  so  is  the 
court  the  model  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  rest  of  the  kinfrdom.  He 
should  carefuUv  avail  himself  of  the  rare  ad- 
vantage which  his  station  aflerds,  of  giving, 
through  this  widely  extended  sphere,  the  tone 
to  virtue,  as  well  as  io  manners.  He  should 
bear  in  mind,  that  high  authority  becomes  a 
most  pernicious  power,  when,  either  by  ex- 
ample or  •oonlenancef  it  is  made  theinKtni«- 
ment  of  entendiog  and  establishing  corrup- 
tions. 

We  have  given  an  instance  of  tbc|Kwer- 
fdl  effect  of  example  in  princes,  in  the  influ- 
ence which  the  iineerttu  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France  had  on  those  about  him.  An  in- 
stance equally  striking  may  be  adduced  of 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  same  monarch 
was  imitated  m  his  vkes.  Henry  was  pas- 
sionately addicted  to  gaming,  and  the  con- 
tagion of  the  king's  example  unhappily 
spread  with  thi  utmost  rapidity,  not  only 
through  the  whole  court,  but  the  whole 
kingdom. 

And  when,  not  gaming  only,  but  other  ir- 
regularities ;  when  whatever  is  notoriously 
wrong,  by  being  thus  countenanced  and  pru- 
tected,  becomes  thoroughly  established  and 
fashionable,  few  will  be  ashamed  of  doing 
wrong.  Every  thing,  indeed,  which  the 
court  reprobates  will  continue  to  be  stigma- 
tized ;  but  unhappily,  every  thing  which  it 
countenances  will  cease  to  be  disreputable. 
And  that  which  was  accounted  infamous  un* 
der  a  virtuous,  would  cease  to  be  dishonour- 
able under  a  corrupt  reign.  For,  while  vice 
is  discouraged  by  the  highest  authorit;^,  not- 
withstanding it  may  be  practised,  it  will  still 
be  accounted  disgraceAil ;  but  when  that 
discountenance  is  withdrawn,  shame  and  dis- 
honour will  no  longer  attend  it.  The  con- 
tagiinatioQ  will  spread  wider,  and  descend 
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lower,  and  parity  will  inseoBibly  losegnrand, 
wheo  ev^en  notorious  deviations  trom  it  are 
no  longer  attended  with  disgrace. 

Anne  of  Austria  has  been  flattered  by  his- 
torians, for  having  introduced  a  more  refin- 
ed politeness  into  the  court  of  France,  and 
for  having  multiplied  its  amusements.  We 
hardly  know  whether  this  remark  is  meant 
to  convey  praise  or  censure.  It  is  certain 
that  her  cardinal,  and  his  able  predecessor, 
had  address  enough  to  discover,  that  the 
most  effectual  method  of  establishing  a  des- 
potic government,  was  to  amuse  the  people, 
oy  encouraging  a  spirit  of  dissipation,  and 
sedulously  providing  objects  for  its  gratifica- 
tion^  These  dexterous  politicians  knew, 
that  to  promote  a  general  passion  for  pleas- 
ure and  idleness,  would,  by  engaging  the 
minds  of  the  people,  render  them  less  dan«- 
gerous  observers,  both  of  the  ministers  and 
of  their  sovereigns.  This  project,  which 
had  perhaps  only  a  temporary  view,  had  last- 
ing consequences.  The  national  character 
was  so  far  changed  by  its  success,  that  the 
country  seems  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
unanimous  conclusion,  that  it  was  pleasanter 
to  amuse  than  to  defend  themselves.  / 

It  is  also  worth  remarking,  that  even 
where  the  grossest  licentiousness  may  not  be 
pursued,  an  unbounded  passion  for  exquisite 
refinement  in  pleasure,  and  for.  the  luxuri- 
ous grstification  of  taste,  is  attended  with 
more  deep  and  serious  mischiefs  than  are 
perhaps  intended*  It  stagnates  higher  ener- 
gies ;  it  becomes  itself  the  paramount  prin- 
ciple, and  gradually,  by  debasing  the  heart, 
both  disinclines  and  disqualifies  it  fpr  nobler 
pursuits.  The  court  of  Lewis  ^IV  exhib- 
ited a  striking  proof  of  this  degrmng  per- 
fection. The  princes^of  the  bltxsfi  ,were  so 
ench^^ed  with  its  fascinating  splendors, 
that  t^^  ignominiously  submitted  'to  the  loss 
of  all  power,  importance,  and  ini||ience  in 
the  state,  because  with  a  view  to  *<vtrange 
them  from  situations  of  real  usefulness  and 
dignity,  they  were  graciously  permitted  to 
preside  in  matters  of  taste  and  fashion,  and 
to  become  the  supreme  arbiters  in  dress, 
spectacles,  and  decoration.^ 

*  It  is  hamiliating  to  the  dignity  of  a  prince, 
when  his  sobjects  believe  that  they  can  recommend 
themselves  to  his  favour  by  such  low  qualifications 
as  a  nice  attention  to  personal  appearance,  and  mo- 
dish attire.  Of  this  we  shall  produce  an  instance 
from  another  passage  of  lord  Thomas  Hnward^s 
liCtters  ^o  sir  John  H^rrinffton.  *  The  king,*  says 
he,  *  doth  admire  good  fashion  in  cloatha.  I  pray 
you  give  ffood  heea  hereunto.  I  would  wish  you 
to  be  weu  trimmed ;  get  a  good  jerkin  well  border- 
od,  and  not  too  short :  The  king  saitb,  he  liketh  a 
flowing  garment.  Be  sure  it  be  not  all  of  one  sort, 
but  diversely  coloured  ;  the  collar  falling  some- 
wlwt  down,  and  your  ruff  well  stiffened  ana  busby. 
We  have  lately  had  many  eallants  who  haoeJaiUd 
in  their  tuitfor  toonf  <f  out  observance  in  thete 
matters.  The  king  is  nicely  heedfal  of  such  points, 
and  dwelleth  on  good  looks  and  handsome  accou- 
trements.*— NngSB  Antique. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

On  Ih^  art  of  moral  calculation,  and  making 
a  trite  estimate  of  things  ana  persons* 

A  ROTAL  person  should  early  betaugbt  to 
act  on  that  maxim  of  one  of  the  ancients 
that  the  chief  misforttaes  of  men  arise  from 
their  never  being  learned  the  true  art  ofcal- 
culaHon.  This  moral  art  should  be  employ* 
ed  to  teach  him  how  to  pay  the  comparative 
value  of  things ;  and  to  adjust  their  respect- 
ive claims  ;  assigning  to  each  that  due  pro- 
portion of  time  and  thought  to  which  each 
will,  on  a  fair  valuation,  be  found  to  be  en- 
titled*. It  will  also  teach  the- habit  of  setting 
the  concerns  of  time,  in  contrast  with  those 
of  eternity.  This  last  is  not  one  of  thoee 
speculative  points  on  which  persons  may  dif- 
fer without  danger,  but  one  m  which  an  er- 
roneous calculation  involves  inextricable 
misfortnnes. 

It  is  prudent  to  have  a  continual  reference 
not  only  to  the  value  of  tl)e  object,  but  also 
to  the  probability  there  is  of  attaining  it ; 
not  only  to  see  that  it  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  justify  our  solicitude ;  but  also  to 
take  care,  that  designs  of  remote  issue,  and 
projects  of  distant  execution,  do  not  super- 
sede present  and  actual  duties.  Providence, 
by  setting  so  narrow  limits  to  life  itself,  in 
which  these  objects  are  to  be  pursued,  has 
clearly  suggested  to  us,  the  impropriety  of 
£»rraing  schemes,  so  disproportionate  in  their 
dimensions,  to  our  contracted  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. Nothing  but  this  doctrine-  of  moral 
calculation,  will  keep  up  in  the  mind  a  con- 
stant sense  of  that  future  reckoning,  which, 
even  to  a  private  individual,  is  of  unspeaka- 
ble moment :  but,  which  to  a  prince,  whose 
responsibility  is  so  infinitely  greater,  in- 
creases to  a  magnituc^e,  the  rail  sum  of 
which,  the  human  mind  would  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  estimate  This  principle  will  afford 
the  most  salutary  check  to  those  projects  of 
remote  vain-glory,  and  posthumous  ambition, 
of  which  in  almost  every  instance,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  pronounce,  whether  they  have  been 
more  idlej  or  more  calamitous. 

History,  fertile  as  it  is  in  similar  lessons, 
does  not  furnish  a  more  striking  instance  of 
the  mischiefs  of  erroneous  calculation,  than 
in  the  character  of  Alexanders  How  Ihlsely 
did  he  estimate  the  possible  exertions  of  one 
man,  and  the  extent  of  human  life,  when,  in 
the  course  of  his  reign,  which  eventually 
proved  a  short  one,  he  resolved  to  change 
the  face  of  the  world ;  to  conquer  its  kingp- 
doms,  to  enlighten  its  ignorance,  and  to  re- 
dress its  wrongs !  a  chimera,  indeed,  but  a 
glorious  chimera,  had  he  not,  at  tlw  same 
time,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  indulged 
passions  inconsistent  with  bis  own  resolutions, 
and  subversive  of  his  own  schemes.  His 
thirty- third  year  put  a  period  to  projects,  for 
which  many  ages  would  have  been  insuffi- 
cient !  and  the  vanity  of  his  ambition  forms 
a  forcible  contrast  to  the  grandeur  of  his 
designs. — ^His  gigantic  ero^pire,  acquired  by 
unequalled  courage,  ambition,  and  soocess, 
did  not  gradually  decay  by  the  lapse  of  time ; 
it  did  not  yield  to  the  imperious  control  of 
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vtrange'  events  and  extfaordinary  circtim- 
stances,  which  it  was  beyond  the  wisdom  of 
man  to  foresee,  or  the  power  .of  man  to  re- 
sist ;  but  naturally,  bnt  instantly,  on  the 
death  of  the  conqueror,  it  was  at  once  brok- 
en in  pieces,  all  his  schemes  were  in  a  mq- 
meot  atwlished,  and  eren  tlie  dissolution  of 
fats  own  paternal  inheritance  was  speedily 
accomplished,  by  the  contests  of  his  imme- 
diate successors. 

Bot  we  need  not  look  back  lo  ancient 
Greece  for  proofs  of  the  danger  of  errone- 
009  calculation,  while  Louis  XIV.  cwcupies 
the  psfe  of  history.  This  descendant  of 
fifty  kings,  alter  a  triumphant  reig^n  of  sixty 
yeara,  having^,  like  Alexander,  been  flattereil 
with  the  name  of  the  ^reif,  and  having', 
doabtleas,  like  him,  projected  to  reign  after 
hts  decease,  was  not  dead  an  hour,  before 
liis  irill  was  cancel]^  ;  a  will  not  made  in 
secret,  and  like  some  of  his  former  acts,  an- 
nnlled  by  its  own  inherent  injustice,  but  pub- 
Itciy  known,  and  generally  approved  by 
princes  of  the  blood,  counsellors,  aAd  parlia 
mentn  This  royal  will  was  set  asid^  with  less 
ceremony,  than  would  have  been  shown,  in 
tbiaconirtry,  to  tbe  testament  of  the  meanest 
individual.  All  formalities  were  forgotten  ; 
all  decencies  trodden  under  foot.  This  de- 
cree of  the  new  executive  power  became, 
in  a  mooient,  as  absolute  as  tnat  of  the  mon- 
arch, now  so  contemptuously  treated,  had 
lately  been  No  explanation  was  given,  no 
arguments  were  heard,  no  objections  exam 
ined.  That  sovereign  was  totally  and  in- 
stamtly  forgotten— 

whose  word 
Mig^  yesteidiy  have  stood  against  the  world  ; 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

The  plans  of  Caesar  Borgia  were  so  ably 
laid,  that  be  thought  he  had  put  himself  out 
of  the  reach  of  Providence  It  was  the 
boast  of  this  execrable  politician,  that  he 
had,  hj(  the  infailiable  rules  of  a  wise  and 
foreseeing  policy,  so  surely  laid  the  immuta- 
ble foundations  of  his  own  lasting  |;>reatne8s. 
that  of  tbe  several  possibiliti«ni  which  he  had 
calcnlated,  not  one  could  shake  the  stability 
of  bis  foKune.  If  tbe  pope,  his  father^ 
should  live,  his  grandeur  was  secure ;  if  he 
died,  he  had,  by  his  interest,  secured  the  next 
election.  Bnt  this  deep  scheemer  had  forgot- 
ten to  take  his  own  mortality  into  account. 
He  did  not  calculate  on  that  sickness,  wliioh 
woold  remove  him  from  the  scene  where  his 
presence  was  peoessary  to  secure  these 
events;  he  did  not  foresee,  that  when  his 
father  died,  his  mortal  enemy,  and  not  his 
creature,  would  succeed,  and  by  succeeding, 
woaM  defeat  every  thing.  Above  all,  b^ 
did  not  calculate,  that,  when  he  invited  t6 
bis  palace  nine  cardinaJs,  for  whose  supper 
be  had  prepared  a  deadly  poison,  in  order  to 
get  their  wealth  into  hia  own  hands— -he*  did 
not,  I  say,  foresee,  that 

—■he  bat  taught 
Bloody  instnictioos,  which  being  taught,  retained 
To  plague  the  inventor — 

He  did  not  think  that  liUrally 

Even-handed  justice 

Would  give  the  ingredients  of  the  poison? d  chalice 
To  his  own  lips. 


He  had  left  out  of  his  calculation,  that  the 
pope,  his  father,  would  perish  by  the  very- 
plot  which  was  employed  to  enrich  him ; 
while  he,  Borgia  himself,  with  the  mortal 
venom  in  his  veins,  should  only  ecape  to  drag* 
on  a  life  of  meanness,  and  mi«:ery,  in  want, 
and  in  prison ;  wiih  the  loss  of  his  boundless 
wealth  and  power,  losing  all  those  adherents 
which  that  wealth  and  power  had  attracted. 

It  is  of  (he  last  importance,  that  persons  of 
high  condition  should  be  preservea  from  en- 
tering on  their  brilliant  career  with  false 
principles,  false  views,  and  false  maxims. 
It  is  of  the  last  importance,  to  teach  them 
not  to  confound  splendor  with  dignity,  jus- 
tice with  success,  meri?  with  prosperity,  vo- 
luptuousness with  happiness,  refinement  in 
luxury  with  pure  taste,  deceit  with  sagacity, 
suspicion  with  penetration,  prodigality  with 
a  liberal  spirit,  honour  wi»h  christian  princi- 
ple, christian  principle  with  fanaticism,  or 
conscientious  strictness  with  hypocrisy. 

Young  persons  possess  so  little  clearness 
in  their  views  so  little  distinctness  in  their 
perceptions,  and  are  so  much  inclined  to 
prefer  the  suggestions  of  a  warm  fancy  to  the 
sober  deductions  of  reason,  that,  in  their 
pursuit  o(  glory  and  celebrity,  they  are  per- 
petually liable  to  take  up  with  false  way- 
marks;  and  where  they  have  some  general 
giiod  intentions  respe<  ting  the  end,  to  defeat 
their  own  pur  ose  by  a  misapplication  of 
means ;  so  that,  very  often,  they  do  not  so 
much  err  through  ?ne  seduction  of  the  sen- 
ses, as  by  accumulating  false  maxims  into  a 
sort  of  system,  on  which  they  afterward  act 
through  life 

One  of  the  first  lessons  that  should  be  in- 
culcated on  the  great  is,  that  God  has  not 
sent  us  into  this  world  to  give  us  consum- 
mate happiness,  but  to  train  us  to  tboM  hah* 
its  which  lead  to  it.  High  rank  flys  the 
mind  open  to  strong  temptations ;  the  highest 
rank  to  the  strongesi.  The  seducing  images 
of  luxury  and  pleasure,  of  splendor  and  of 
homage,  of  power  and  independence,  are 
too  seldom  counteracted  by  the  only  ade- 
quate preservative,  a  religious  education. 
The  world  is  too  generally  entered  upon  as  a 
scene  of  pleasure,  instead  of  trial ;  as  a  the-* 
atre  of  amusement,  not  of  action.  The  high 
born  are  taught  to  enjoy  the  world  at  an  age 
when  they  should  be  learning  to  know  it ; 
and  to  ^rasp  the  prize  when  they  should  be 
exercising  themselves  for  the  combat.  They 
consequently  look  for  the  sweets  of  victory, 
when  they  should*  be  enduring  the  hardness 
of  the  conflict. 

From  some  of  these  early  corruptions,  a 
young  princess  will  be  preserved,  by  that 
very  suj)creminent  greatness,  which,  in  oth- 
er respects,  has  its  dangers  Her  exalte^ 
station,  by  separating  her  from  miscellane- 
ous society,  becomes  her  protection  from 
maov  of  its  maxims  and  practices.  From 
the  dangers  of  her  own  peculiar  situation  she 
should  be.  guarded,  by  being  early  taught  to 
consider  power  and  injluence,  not  as  exemp- 
ting her  from  the  difficulties  of  life  or  insur- 
ing to  her  a  large  portion  of  pleasures,  but 
as  eogagiog  her  in  a  peculiarly  extended 
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sphere  of  duties,  and  ibfinitely  inoreafiiDg 
t£e  demaads  oq  her  fortitude  aud  vigilaoce. 
«  The  right  formation  of  her  judgment  will 
much  asaiat  in  her  acquisition  of  right  prac- 
tical habits ;  and  the  art  of  making  a  just 
estimate  of  men  and  things,  will  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  lessons  she  will  have  to 
learn.  Young  persons,  in  their  views  of  the 
world,  are  apt  to  make  a  &lse  estimate  of 
character,  something  in  thewaj  in  which  the 
Roman  mob  decided  on  that  of  Caesar.  They 
are  dazzled  with  the  glitter  of  a  shining  ac- 
tion, without  scrutinizing  the  character,  or 
suspecting  the  motive  oi  the  actor.  From 
the  scene  wl\ich  followed  Cassar's  death,  they 
may  learn  a  salut&ry  lesson.  How  easily  did 
the  insinuating  Anton  v  persuade  the  people, 
that  the  man  who  ha^I  actually  robbed  them 
of  their  liberty,  and  of  those  privileges  in  de- 
fence of  whicn  their  ancestors  bad  shed  their 
best  blood,  was  a  prodigy  of  disinterested 
generosity,  because  ne  had  left  them  permis- 
sion to  walk  in  his  pleasure-grounds !  the 
bequest  of  a  few  drachms  to  each,  was  suffi- 
cient to  convince  these  shallow  reasoners, 
that  their  deceased  benefactor,  was  the  most 
disinterested,  and  least  selfish,  of  mankind. 
In  this  popular  act  they  forgot,  that  be  had 
ravaged  Grreece,  depopulated  Gaul,  plun- 
dered Asia^  and  subverted  the  common- 
wealth !      .  •  .      .    . 

The  same  class  of  aident  and  indiscrimi- 
natipg  judges  will  pass  over,  in  the  popular 
character  of  our  firth  Henry,  the  profligacy 
of  bis  morals,  and  the  ambition  of  his  tern- 
per«  and  think  only  of  his  personal  bravery, 
and  bis  splendid  success.  Thev  will  foi^t, 
in  the  conqueror  of  Aginoourt^  the  abettor  of 
superstition  and  cruelty,  and  the  unfeeling 
persecutor  of  the  illustrious  lord  Cobham. 

Butf  in  no  instance  has  a  false  judgment 
been  4^  frequently  made,  than  m  tne  ad- 
mired and  attractive  character  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France.  The  frankness  of  his  man- 
nersj  the  eallantry  of  his  spirit,  and  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  temper,  have  concurrea  to 
unite  the  public  judgment  in  his  favour,  and 
to  obtain  too  much  indulgence  to  his  un- 
steady principles,  and  bis  Bbertine  conduct. 
But  toe  qualities  which  insure  popularity  too 
seldom  stand  the  scrutiny  of  truth.  Born 
with  talents  and  dispositions  to  engage  all 
hearts,  Henry  was  defective  in  that  radical 
principle  of  conscience,  which  is  the  only 
foundation  of  all  true  virtue-  The  renunci- 
ation of  his  religion  ibr  the  crown  of  France, 
which  was  thought  a  masterstroke  of  poli- 
cy, which  was  recommended  by  statesmen, 
justified  by  divines,  and  oven  approved  by 
SuUvn  was  probably,  as  most  acts  of  mere 
worldly  policy,  often  eventually  prove  to  be, 
the  source  of  his  subseonent  misfortnnes.* — 
Had  be  preferred  his  religion  to  the  crown 
of  France,  he  had  not  fallen  the  victim  of  a 
fiuiatical  assassin.  Had  he  limited  his  de- 
sires to  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  when  that 
of  France  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  his  conscience,  the  heroism  of  his 
character  would  then  have  been  unequivo- 
cal, and  his  usefulness  to  mankind  might 
have  been  infinitely  extended.     Nor  is  it 


impossible,  that  those  who  urged  the  ooadi- 
tion  might  by  the  steady  peneveranceof  him 
refusal,  have  been  induced  to  rriioquish  it  ;. 
knd  French  protestantism,  from  his  consei- 
entious  adherence  to  its  principles,  miglit 
have  derived  such  a  streogtn,  as  soon  to  faava 
made  it  paramount  in.  the  state  :  an  event 
which  would  probably  have  ^aved  Europe 
from  those  horrors  and  agitations,  with  wlskih 
the  late  century  closed,  and  the  present  litti 
commenced,  the  termination  of  wbtob  re- 
mains awfully  concealed  in  die  yet  nnioUed 
volume  of  eternal  Providence. 

How  much  more  solid,  though  neither  sung^ 
by  the  poet,  nor  immortalized  by  the  soolp- 
tor,*  was  the  virtue  of  his  tllastriousmotlier, 
honourably  introducing,  with  infinite  labour 
and  hazard,  the  reformation  into  her  aoudl 
territory  !  Nothing,  says  her  warni  eulo- 
gist, bishop  Burnet,  was  wanting  to  make 
the  queee  of  Navarre  perfect,  but  a  larrer 
dominion.  *  She  not  only  reformed  oer 
court,  but  her  whole  principality,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  golden  age  seems  to  have 
returned  ^under  her,  or  rather  ChristieBitsr 
appeared  again,  with  its  pristine  purity  end 
lustre.  Nor  is  there  one  single  mbatenent 
to  be  made  her.  Only  ker  wphere  sso*  nor- 
row.'  But  is  not  this  to  make  ^^reataesa  de- 
pend too  much  on  extrinsic  accident  f  That 
sphere  is  large  enough  which  is  rounded  with 
perfection.  A  Christian  queen  daring  her 
troubled  life  !  A  martyr  in  her  exemplary 
death,  hastened,  as  is  too  probable,  by  the 
black  devi<3es  of  one,  as  much  the  opprobi- 
um,  as  she  herself  was  the  glory  of  queens  ; 
the  execrable  plotter  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew !  Happy  for  Catherine  di 
Medici,  and  for  France,  of  which  she  was 
regent  during  the  minority  of  three  kings, 
bsS  her  sphere  beeP  as  cbatraoted  as  was 
that  of  Jane  of  Navarre  If 

*  Heni^  IV.  was  chosGii^by  Voltaire  Ibr  the  hero 
of  his  Epw  Poem,  and  his  statue  was  fer  a  long 
time  respected  in  France,  when  those  of  other 
kings  were  destroyed. 

f  Nature,  perhaps,  ne?er  piodnced  a  more  per- 
fect contrast,  than  these  two  contemporary  queans. 
The  iiitellcctu9.  subtilty  of  Catherine*!  vices 
more  resembled  those  of  an  mfernal  spirit,  than  of 
n  corrupt  woman.  She  had  an  exouisite  gcnioa  for 
crimes.  The  arts  she  emp]oyea  against  those, 
whose  destruction  she  meditated,  were  varied  and 
applied  with  the  nicest  appropriation  to  their  case 
and  character  ;  and  her  saccess  was  proportioned^ 
to  her  skill.  Power,  riches,  pleasures,  were  tfaft 
baits  which  she  held  out,  with  eikct  di8criroiBa&ioe« 
to  different  men,  according  as  their  tempers  inch' 
ned  them  to  either.  Her  aeep  knowledse  of  man- 
kind she  converted  to  the  purpose  of  alluring,  be- 
traying, and  destroyinff  alt  against  whom  she  had 
designs  :  and  she  had  tne  ingenuity  to  ruin  ever^ 
one  in  his  own  way.  She  not  only  wetched  the  vi- 
ces and  weaknesses,  but  the  very  viitaes  of  men, 
in  order  to  work  with  them  to  their  destraction. — 
The  exwess  of  a  good  quality,  the  elevatimi  of  » 
virtue,  was  in  her  hands  a  better  implement  for 
working  the  ruin  of  its  possessor  thsjt  even  his 
fkult's.  Her  dissimulation  was  so  exquisite,  her- 
patience  in  evil  so  persevering,  that  no  time  ap- 
peared too  long  for  nourishing  impious  piojects. 
and  riBeniagthera  to  perfection.  Aware,  at  length, 
that  that  raxe  coasbiaatien  of  deceit  and  crueltv 
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For  wmt  of  hmrhi^  learned  lo  make  a  ja«t 
esCimate  ef  the  relative  yalue  of  acttgns,  Lou- 
js  XIV.  wfatle  he  was  laying  Flanders  waste, 
and  depupalatin;  whole  proriiices,  probably 
pefsoaded  bimself,  that  be  was  actuated  by 
ptfe  charity  and  lore  of  the  people,  because 
be  carried  id  bis  niilitarv  calecbe  some  bags 
of  bread  and  money,  which  be  distribntcSf 
tts  be  passed,  to  the  fiunisbed  peasantry ;  be- 
tpga,  whese  bvnr^r  was  caused  by  his  ambi- 
tioo ;  banger  wbicb  the  «o8tentatioas  distri* 
bvtioD  of  a  few  loaves  and  lirres  could  relieve 
bat  for  a  moment.  He  might  have  given 
litem  peace,  and  saved  his  bread .  He  should 
bAve  reflected,  that  the  most  munificent 
chanties  of  a  prince,  commendable  as  they 
are  in  theoiselves,  can  be  only  hwal  and  par- 
tial} and  are  almost  nothing,  in  the  way  of 
benefit,  compared  with  a  deliverance,  which 
it  was  in  Ims  power  to  have  granted  them, 
fiva  the  miseries  of  war.  In  a  prince,  to 
lore  peace,  is  to  be  charitable  on  a  grand 
scale.'^The  evils  which  be  personally  re- 
lieveBfin  ooosequenoe  of  their  presenting 
theoBselves  to  bis  senses,  highly  as  that  spe- 
cies of  boimty  should  be  rated,  must  be  out 
vi  all  proportion  few,  compared  with  those 
wfaflcb  never  meet  his  eyes.  If,  by  compas- 
sioBating  the  one,  he  soothes  his  own  feelingfs. 
wbtle  he  forgets  the  other,  only  because  they 
are  too  remote  to  come  in  contact  with  the^c 
feebogs,  bis  charity  is  little  better  than  self- 
love. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

On  ernrneous  judgriKent. — Character  of  queen 
Ckrutina  of  Sweden.'^CompaHson  qf 
Chriitina  with  Alfred. 

NoTH  Are  leads  more  to  (Use  estimates  than 
our  sofTering  that  n&tnral  dteire  of  happiness, 
congenial  to  the  human  heart,  to  mislead  us 
by  its  eagerness.  The  object  in  itself  is  Sfot 
onlynatnraJ,  but  laudable;  but  the  steps 
winch  are  supposed  to  lead  to  it,  wben  iU  re<- 
gnfated,  never  attain  the  end  Viee,  of 
whatever  kind,  leads  to  inevitable  misery ; 
ret,  through  a  hhe  calculation,  even  while 
napptness  is  intended,  vice  is  pursued.  The 
volopt^os  will  not  be  persuaded  to  set 
bounds  to  their  indofgencies.  Thus  they 
commonly  destrc^  t>oth  health  of  body,  and 
peace  of  mind  ;  yet  the  most  voluptuous  ne- 
ver intend  to  be  miserable.  What  a  neces- 
artr  bence  arises,  for  early  infusing  right 
prtneiples,  and  tminkig  lo  safe  and  temper- 

wbieb  met  in  her  ebnmeter  was  detected ;  ia  order 
to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  protestants 
mere  sipitUy,  her  son,  a  puppet  in  her  nanda.  waa 
taai^bt  to  foster  and  caress  them.  Two  vears  did 
this  pernicioQS  Italian  brood  orer  this  plot.*  Its 
dire  catastrophe  who  does  not  know?  Qiieen 
.I'sne  was  poisoned,  as  a  proloj^e  to  this  bloody 
rra^^ady,  a  soverei^  to  whom  feven  the  bigoted  his- 
torians cC  the  popish  commnsion  concur  in  ascri- 
bing stt  that  was  elegaat,  aceomplisbed,  and  pure 
in  woman,  vriCbdl  mt  was  wise,  heroic,  learned, 
sad  ialrei^  taman ! 

«  For  a  more  detailed  character  of  Catherine, 
«ee  the  Life  of  Agrippe  D'AaWgae. 


ate  habits,  when  evtn  the  very  desire  of  bap- 
piness,  if  left  merely  to  its  instinctive  move- 
ments, IS  almost  certain  to  plunge  its  votary 
into  final  and  irremediable  wretchedness ! 

But  in  no  instance  is  the  defective  judgment 
which  leads  to  fiUse  estimates,  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, than  in  the  case  of  those  who  apply 
themselves  to  pursuits,  and  affect  habits  for- 
eign from  their  station ;  wbe  spend  their  sea- 
son of  improvement  in  cultivating  talents, 
which  they  can  rarely  bring  into  exercise,  to 
the  neglect  of  those  which  Uiey  are  peculiar- 
ly called  to  acquire ;  who  run  out  of  their 
proper  road  in  pursuit  of  false  fame,  while 
they  renounce  tne  solid  glory  of  a  real,  an  at- 
tainable, and  an  appropriate  renown. 

The  danger  of  a  prince  olten  beonnea,  in 
this  respect,  the  rreater,  because,  while  he 
sees  a  jpath  open  before  him,  suppose  in  the 
case  Of  the  fine  arts^  by  which  he  bebolde 
others  rising  into  universal  notice  and  cele- 
brity, he  feels,  perhaps^  a  natural  propensity 
to  the  same  pursuits,  and  a  oonsciousness  of 
being  able  to  excel  in  them.  Meaowfailev 
even  his  weakest  efibrts  are  flattered  by  those 
around  him,  as  the  sure  presages  of  excel- 
lence ;  and  be  is  easily  led  to  believe,  that  if 
be  will  condescend  to  enter  the  lists,  be  is 
certain  to  attain  the  palm  of  victory.  Whea 
we  consider  the  amount  of  the  tempta- 
tion, we  should  be  almost  ready  to  forgive 
the  emperor  Nero,  had  it  been  oply  in  dis- 
playing his  musical  or  theatrical  talents,  that 
tie  had  departed  from  the  line  of  rectitude. 
But  to  see  a  Roman  emperor  travelling 
thmugh  Greece  in  the  character  of  an  artist, 
in  order  to  extort  the  applauses  of  a  i»eople 
eminent  for  their  taste,  was  an  indication  of 
farther  evils.  The  infatnatiea  remained  to 
bis  last  hour ;  for,  in  bis  dying  moments,  in- 
stead of  thinking  bow  Ronw  must  rejoioe  to 
be  rid  of  sndfi  a  master,  be  only  wandered 
how  tSie  world  oonld  submit  to  the  lose  of 
such  a  performer. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  evfla  which  result 
from  indulging  sncb  misplaced  propensitieB, 
that  it  prcMuces  a  fotal  foigetfulnesa  of  all 
the  proper  duties  of  a  sowreign,  and  of  bis 
legitimate  sphere  of  emulation.  Having  oneo 
eaten  of  the  forbidden  fimit  of  this  meretri- 
cious praise,  he  becomes  fimder  of  the  relnb, 
his  taste  is  corrupted,— bis  views  are  lower- 
ed,-—his  ambition  is  contracted ;  and  indo- 
lence consoires  with  vanity,  in  perpetnatinr 
his  delusion,  and  in  making  bim  take  up  wita 

{mrsuits,  and  gratifications,  far  belosr  Hm 
evel  of  bis  high  original 

For  a  prince,  who  has  formed  a  just  esti- 
mate of  bis  own  exalted  station,  will  ever 
bear  in  mind,  that  as  its  rank,  its  rights,  and 
its  privileges,  are  all  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  it- 
self, so  also  must  be  its  booonn.  Providence 
has  laid  open  to  a  prince  an  elevated  and 
capacious  field  of  glory,  from  which  sobjoota 
must  be  ever  excluded,  by  the  very  civcum- 
stances  of  their  civil  condition.  A  prince 
will  but  degrade  himself,  when  he  descends 
firom  this  vanti^ge  ground,  wbieh  he  naturally 
oecupies,  to  mix  in  the  competitions  of  ordi- 
nary men.  He  engai^s  in  a  contest  in  wbiiA, 
though  failure  may  disgrace,  svcoesa  cannot 
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do  him  honour.  Monarchs,  therefore,  would 
do  well  to  remember,  aod  to  improve  updn 
the  principle  of  the  dig^nified  reply  of  Alex- 
ander, who  beings  asked  whether  he  would 
not  en^a^e  in  the  competition  for  the  prize 
at  the  Olympic  games,  answered,  *•  — Yes, 
if  KINGS  are  to  oe  ray  competitors.'  Nor 
perhaps  would  the  high-minded  answer  of 
Alcibiades  be  unbecoming  in  a  prince, — ^  It 
IS  not  for  me  to  give,  but  to  receive  delight.^ 

Ever  therefore,  let  those  whose  important 
duty  it  is,  to  superintend  the  education  of  a 
royal  person,  labour  to  fix  in  him  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  proprieties  of  his  princely  char- 
acter. Let  them  teach  him  how  to  regulate 
all  his  judgments  and  pursuits,  by  tlie  rule  of 
reason,  by  a  sound  and  serious  estimate  of  his 
.  own  condition,  and  of  the  peculiar  duties,  ex- 
cellencies, and  honours,  which  belong  to  it, 
on  grounds  no  less  of  wisdom  than  of  virtue. 

We  know  not  how  better  to  illustrate  the 
nature  aod  confirm  the  truth  of. these  remarks, 
than  by  adducing,  as  an  eminent  instance  of 
a  contrary  kind,  the  character  of  queen  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden,  the  memorable  tale  of  her 
false  judgment,  and  perverted  ambition. — 
Christina,  a  woman  whose  whole  character 
was  one  mass  of  contradictions !  That  same 
defect  in  judgment,  which,  after  she  had, 
with  vast  cost  and  care,  collected  some  of  the 
finest  pictures  in  Rome,  led  her  to  spoil  their 
proportions,  by  clipping  them  with  sheers, 
till  they  fitted  her  apartment,  appeared  in  all 
she  did.  It  led  her,  while  she  thirsted  for 
adulation,  to  renounce,  in  abdicating  her 
^rown,  the  means  of  exacting  it.  It  1^  her, 
to  read  almost  all  books,  without  digesting 
any  ;  to  make  them  the  theme  of  her  dis- 
course, but  not  the  ground  of  her  conduct. 
It  led  her,  fond  as  she  was  of  ma^ificence, 
to  reduce  herself  to  such  a  state  of  indigence, 
as  robbed  her  of  the  power  of  enjoying  it. 
And  it  was  the  same  inconsistency,  which 
made  her  court  the  applause  of  men,'  eminent 
for  their  religious  character,  while  she  valu- 
ed herself  on  being  an  avowed  infidel. 

This  royal  wanderer  roamed  from  country 
to  country,  and  from  court  to  court,  for  the 
poor  purpose  of  entering  the  lists  with  wits, 
or  of  discussing  knotty  points  with  philoso- 
phers :  proud  of  aiming  to  be  the  rival  of 
yossius,  when  her  true  merit  would  have  con- 
sisted in  being  his  protector.  Absurdly  re- 
nouncing the  solid  glory  of  governing  well, 
for  the  sake  of  hunting  after  aU  empty  phan- 
tom of  liberty,  which  she  never  enjoyed,  and 
Vainly  graspin|r  at  the  shadow  of  fame,  which 
she  never  attained. 

Nothinr  is  right,  which  is  not  in  its  right 
place.— Disorderly  wit,  even  disorderly  vir- 
tues, lose  much  of  their  natural  value.  There 
is  an  exquisite  symmetry  and  proportion  \n 
the  oualities  of  a  well-ordered  mind.  An  ill- 
regulated  desire  of  that  knowledge,  the  best 
part  of  which  she  might  have  acquired  with 
dignity,  at  her  leisure  hours :  an  unbounded 
vanity,  eager  to  exhibit  to  foreign  countries 
those  attainments  which  ought  to  have  been 
exercised  in  governing  her  own  ;— to  be 
tboaght  a  philosopher  by  wits,  and  a  wit  by 
philosophers ;— this  was  the  preposterous  am- 


bition of  a  queen  bom  to  rule  a  brave  people^ 
and  naturally   possessed  of  talents,  which 
might  have  made  tliat  people  happy.     Thus 
it  wa^  that  the  daughter  ot  the  great  Gustm- 
vus,  who  might  have  adorned  that  throne  for 
which  he  so  bravely  fought,  for  want  of  the 
discretion  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  and  tbe 
virtues  of  a  well-disciplined  heart,  became 
the  scorn  of  those,  whose  admiration  she 
might  have  commanded.     Her  ungovemed 
tastes  were,  as  is  not  unusual,  connected 
with,   passions  equally  ungovernable ;   and 
there  is  too  much  ground  for  suspecting  that 
the  mistress  of  Monaldeschi  ended  with  bein^ 
his  murderer.     It  is  not  surprising,  that  she 
who  abdicated  her  throne  should  abjure  her 
rehgion.      Having  renounced  every  thins^ 
else  which  was  worth  preserving,  she  end^ 
by  renouncing  the  protestant  faith. 

It  may  not  be  without  its  uses  to  the  royal 
pupil,  to  compare  the  conduct  of  Christina 
with  that  of  Alfred,  in  tho'^e  points  in  wbicb 
thev  agreed,  and  those  in  Which  they  exhib- 
ited so  striking  an  opposition  — To  contrast 
the  Swede,  who  with  the  advantage  of  a  let- 
tered education,  descended  from  the  throne, 
abandoned  the  noblest  and  wisest  sphere  of 
action  in  which  the  instructed   mind  could 
desire  to  employ  its  stores,  and  renounced 
the  highest  social  duties  which  a  human  be- 
ing can  be  called  to  perform,  with  Alfred, 
one  of  the  few  happy  instances  in  which  gen- 
ius and  virtue  surmounted  the  disadvanta- 
ges of  an  education  so  totally  neglected,  that 
at  twelve  years  old  he  did  not  even  know 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.     He  did  not  abdi- 
cate his  crown,  in  order  to  cultivate  his  own 
talents,  or  to  gratify  his  fancy  with  the  tal- 
ents of  others,  but  laboured  right  royally  to 
assemble  around  the  throne  all  the  abilities 
of  his  country.    Alfred  had  no  sooaer  tasted 
the  charms  of  learning,  than  his  great  gen- 
ius unfolded  itself     Fie  was  enchanted  with 
the  elegancies  of  literature  to    a  decree 
which,  at  first,  seemed  likely  to  divert  bini 
from  all  otlier  objects.    But  he  soon  reflect- 
ed that  a  prince  is  not  born  for  himself. 
When,  therefore,  he  was  actually  called  to 
the  tiirone,  did  he  weakly  desert  his  ro^al 
duties,   to  run  into  distant  lands,  to  recite 
Saxon  verses,  or  to  repeat  that  classic  poet- 
ry of  which  he  became  so  enamoured  ?    No. 
Like  a  true  patriot  he  devoted  his  rare  gen- 
ius to  the  noblest  purposes.      He  dedicated 
the  talenls  of  the  sovereign  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people.      He  did  not  renounce 
his  learning  when  he  became  a  king,  but  he 
consecrated  it  to  a  truly  royal  purpose.  And 
while  the  Swedish  vagrant  was  subsisting  on 
eleemosynary  flattery,  bestowed  in  pity  to 
her  real  but  misapplied  abilities,   Alfi ed  was 
exercising  his  talents  like  the  father  of  his 
country.    He  did  not  consider  study  as  a 
mere  gratification  of  his  own  taste.      He 
knew  that  a  kin^r  has  nothing  exclusively  hta 
own,  not  even  his  literary  attainments.     He 
threw  his  erudition,  like  other  possessions, 
into  the  public  stock.     He  diffused  amonff 
the  people  his  own  knowledge,  which  flow^ 
in  all  directions,  like  streams  from  their  par- 
eat  fountain,  fertilizing  every  portion  of  the 
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hamasi  soil,  so  ad  to  ])roduce,  if  not  a  rapid 
growth,  jet  a  disposition  both  for  sciedte 
and  Tirtqe,  where  shortly  before  there  had 
been  a  barbarous  waste,  a  complete  moral 
and  mental  desolation. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

ObnnaUans  on  tAe  age  ^  LouU  XI V*  and 

on  VoUtare* 

Tf  in  the  present  work  we  frequently  cite 
Liouis  XfV.  it  is  because  on  such  an  occa- 
Eioo  his  idea  naturally  presents  itself.  His 
reign  was  so  lonj^ ;  his  character  so  promi- 
nent; his  qualities  so  ostensible ;  his  affairs 
were  so  interwoven  with  those  of  the  other 
cxiuntrieB  of  Europe,  and  especially  with 
those  of  Eng^land  ;  the  period  in  which  he 
lived  produced  such  a  revolution  in  man- 
ners ;  and,  above  all,  his  encomiastic  histo- 
rian, Voltaire,  has  decorated  both  the  period 
and  the  king^  with  so  much  that  is  great  and 
briiltaot,  that  they  fill  a  large  space  in  the 
eye  of  the  reader.  Voltaire  writes  as  if  the 
age  of  Lotdi  XIV.  bounded  the  circle  of  hu- 
man gloi7 ;  as  if  the  antecedent  history  of 
Europe  were  amon^  those  inconsiderable  and 
obscnre  annals,  which  are  either  lost  in  fic- 
tion,, or  sunk  in  insignificance ;  as  if  France, 
at  the  period  he  cei^rates,  bore  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  modem,  that  Rome  did  to  the 
ancient  world,  when  she  divided  the  ^tobe 
into  two  portions,  Romans  and  barbarians  ; 
as  if  Louis  were  the  central  sun  from  which 
all  the  lesser  lights  of  the  European  firma- 
ment borrowed  their  feeble  radiance. 

But  whatever  other  countries  may  do,  Eng- 
land at  least  is  able  to  look  back  with  tri- 
umph to  ages  anterior  to  that  which  is  exclu- 
sively denominated  the  age  of  Louis  XiV. 
Nay,  in  that  vaunted  age  itself  we  venture  to 
dispnte  with  France  tSe  palm  of  glory.  To 
an  they  boast  of  arms,  we  need  produce  no 
other  proof  oC  superiority  than  that  we  con- 
<{uered  the  boasters.  To  all  that  they  bring 
in  science,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  they 
bring  much,  or  where  would  be  the  honour 
of  eclipsing  them  ?  we  have  to  oppose  our 
Ix>cbe,  our  Boyle,  and  our  Newton.  To 
their  long-  list  of  wits  and  poets,  it  would  be 
endless,  in  the  way  of  competition,  to  attempt 
eaumerating,  star  by  star,  the  countless  con- 
stellation which  illuminated  the  bright  con- 
temporarjT  reign  of  Anne. 

The  principal  reason  for  which  we  so  of- 
ten cite  the  conduct,  and,  in  citing  the  con- 
duct, refer  to  the  errors  of  Louis,  is,  that 
there  was  a  time,  when  the  splendor  of  his 
character,  his  imposing  magnificence  and 
generosity,  made  us  in  too  much  danger  of 
considering  him  as  a  model.  The  illusion  has 
in  a  good  degree  vanished ;  yet  the  inexpe- 
rienced reader  a  not  only  still  liable,  by  the 
dazzling  qualities  of  the  sing,  to  be  blinded 
to  hia  vices,  but  is  in  danger  of  not  finding 
out  that  those  very  qualities  were  themselves 
little  better  than  vices. 

Bat  it  is  not  enough  for  writers,  who  wish 

to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  great,  to 
va,    it 
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expose  wcM,   they  Bhould  also  consider  it  as 
part  of  tlieir  duty  to  strip  off  the  mask  from 
ja/ae  virtues,  especially  those  to  which  the 
highly  bom  and  the  highly  flattered  are  pe- 
culiarly liable.      To  those  who  are  captiva- 
ted wi{h  the  shining  annals  of  the  ambitious 
and  the  magnificent;  who  are  struck  with 
the  glories  with  which  the  brows  of  the  bold 
and  the  prosperous  are  encircled ;  such  calm, 
unobtrusive    qualities    as  justice,    charity, 
temperance,    meekness,    and    purity,    will 
make  but  a  mean  figure ;  or,  at  oest,  will  be 
considered  only  as  the  virtues  of  the  vulgar, 
not  as  the  attributes  of  kings.      While  in 
the  portrait  of  the  conqueror,  ambition,  sen- 
suality, oppression,  luxury,  and  pride,  paint- 
ed in  the  least  offensive  colours,  and  blended 
with  the  bright  tints  of  personal  bravery, 
gayety,  and  profuse  libersility,  will  lead  the 
sanguine  and  the  youn^  to  doubt  whether  the 
former  class  of  qualities,  can  be  very  mis- 
chievous, which  is  so  blended  and  lost  in  the 
latter,  especially  when  they  find  that  hardhr 
any  abatement  is  made  by  the  historian  for 
the  one,  while  the  other  is  held  up  to  admira- 
tion. 

There  is  no  family  in  which  the  showy 
qualities  have  more  blinded  the  reader,  and 
sometimes  the  writer  also,  to  their  vices,  than 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Medici.  The 
profligate  Alexander,  the  first  usurper  of  the 
dukedom  of  Florence,  is  declared  by jme  of 
his  historians,  Sandoval;  to  be  a  person  of  ex- 
cellent conduct ;  and  though  the  writer  him- 
self acknowledges  his  extreme  licentious- 
ness, yet  he  says,  *  he  won  the  Florentines  by 
his  Miging  manners .'  those  Florentines 
whom  he  not  only  robbed  of  their  freedom, 
but  dishonoured  in  the  persons  of  their  wives 
and  daughters  ;  his  unbounded  profligacy 
not  even  respecting  the  sanctity  of  convents'! 
Another  writer,  speaking  of  the  house  of 
Medici  collectively,  says,  *  their  having  re- 
stored knowledge  and  elegance  wiH,  in  time, 
obliterate  their  faults.  Their  usurpation, 
lyrannuy  pride,  perfidy,  vindictive  cruelly, 
paridaes,  and  incest,  will  be  remembered  no 
more.  Future  a^es  will  forget  their  ntro- 
cipus  crimes  in  fond  admiration!*'  Ought 
historians  to  teach  such  lessons  to  princes  ? 
Ought  they  to  be  told  that  » knowledge  and 
elegance*  cannot  be  bought  too  dear,  though 
purchased  by  such  atrocious  crimes  ? — The 
illustrious  house  of  Medici  seems  to  have  re- 
vived in  every  point  of  resemblance,  the 
Athenian  character.  With  one  or  two  hon- 
ourable exceptions,  it  exhibits  the  same 
union  of  moral  corruption,  with  mental  taste  ; 
the  same  genius  for  the  arts,  and  the  same 
neglect  of  the  virtues;  the  same  polish  ami 
the  same  profligacy;  the  same  passion  for 
learning,  and  the  same  appetite  for  pleasure* ; 
the  same  interchang^e  of  spectacles  and  qk- 
sassinations ;  the  same  preference  of  the 
beauty  of  a  statue  to  the  life  of  a  citizen. 

So  false  are  the  estimates  which  have  ever 
been  made  of  human  conduct ;  so  selHom 
has  praise  been  justly  bestowed  in  this  life  ; 
so  many  wrong  actions  not  onl)  escape  cen- 

*  Noble's  Meraotrs  of  the  iU'T'^rio't?  >K»»i?f  'tf 
Mcdff'i.  • 
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8ure,  hut  are  accounted  reputable,  that  it 
furnishes  one  strong  argument  for  a  future 
retribution  This  injustice  of  human  judg- 
ment led  even  the  pagan  Plato,  in  the  person 
of  Socrates,  to  assign,  in  an  ingenious  fic- 
tion, a  reason  why  a  judgment  after  death 
was  appointed.  He  accounts  for  the  neces- 
sity of  this>  by  observing,  that  in  a  precediujg' 
period  each  person  had  been  judged  in  his 
lifetime  and  by  living  Judg^es,  The  conse- 
(jucoce  was,  that  fafse  judgments  were 
continually  passed.  The  reason  of  these  nn- 
just  decisions,  he  observes,  is,  that  men  be- 
in^  jur1a;'ed  in  the  body^  the  blemishes  and  de- 
fects of  their  minds  are  overlooked,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  beauty,  their  high  rank, 
or  their  riches  :  and  bemg  also  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  who  are  always  ready  to  ex- 
tol their  virtues,  the  judges  of  course  are  bi- 
assed ;  and  being  themselves  also  in  a  body, 
their  Qwn  minds  also  are  darkened.  It  was 
therefore  determined,  that  men  should  not  be 
called  to  their  trial  till  after  death,  when  they 
shall  appear  before  the  judge,  himself  a  pure 
ethereal  spirit,  stripped  of  that  body  and  those 
ornamental  appendages  which  had  misled 
earthly  judges.'*'  The  spirit  of  this  fable  is 
as  applicable  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  as  it 
was  to  that  of  Alexander,  in  which  it  was 
written. 

Liberality  is  a  truly  loyal  virtue,  a  virtue 
too,  which  has  its  own  immediate  reward  in 
the  delight  which  accompanies  its  exercise. 
All  wealth  is  in  order  to  diflusion.  If  novelty 
be,  as  has  been  said,  the  great  charm  of  life, 
tliere  is  no  way  of  enjoying  it  so  perfectly  as 
by  perpetual  acts  of  beneficence.  The  great 
become  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  their 
own  affluence,  from  having  been  long  used 
tp  it  :  but,  in  the  distribution  of  riches,  there 
is  always  something  fresh,  and  reviving;  and 
the  opnieot  add  to  their  own  stock  of  happi- 
ness all  tliat  their  bounty  bestows  on  others. 
It  is  pity,  therefore,  on  the  mere  score  of  vo- 
luptuousness, that  neither  Vitellius  nor  Elio- 
gabalus,  nor  any  of  the  other  imperial  gour- 
mands, was  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  find  out 
this  multiplied  luxury  of  *  eating  with  many 
mouths  at  once  ' — ftomage  must  satiate,  in- 
temperance will  cloy,  splendor  will  fatigue, 
dissipation  exhaust,  and  adulation  subject ; 
but  the  delights  of  beneficence  will  be  al- 
ways new  and  refreshing.  And  there  is  no 
quality  in  which  a  prince  has  it  more  in  his 
power  to  exhibit  a  faint  resemblance  of  that 
great  being,  whose  representative  he  is,  than 
in  the  capacity  and  the  love  of  this  communi- 
cative goodness. 

But,  it  is  the  perfection  of  tlie  Christian 
virtues,  that  they  never  intrench  on  each 
other.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  yet  a  remark  that 
requires  to  be  repeated,  that  liberality  los- 
es the  very  name  of  virtue,  when  it  is  prac- 
tised at  the  expense  of  justice,  or  even  of 
prudence.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  of  all 
the  species  of  liberality,  there  is  not  one 
more  truly  royal  than  that  which  fosters  gen- 
ius and  rewards  letters.  But  the  motive  of 
fhe  patron^  and  the  resources  from  which  his 


bounty  is  drawn,  musti  determine  on  tb^ 
merit  of  the  action.  Leo  X.  has  been  ex- 
tolled by  all  his  historians  as  a  prodigy  oif 
generositj ;  a  quality,  indeed,  wnich  emi- 
nently distinguished  his  whole  family :  but 
the  admiration  excited  by  reading  the  mim- 
berless  instances  of  his  munificent  spirit 
that  in  remunerating  men  of  talents,  will 
receire  a  great  drawback,  by  reflecting, 
he  drew  alarro  part  of  the  resources  neces* 
sary  for  bis  uberality  from  the  scaodalons 
tale  of  indufgencieB.  This  included  not  on* 
ly  seHing  the  good  works  of  the  saints,  (of 
which  the  church  had  always  an  Hi^xhanst* 
ible  chest  in  hand,)  over  and  above  sacb  as 
were  necessary  to  their  own  salvation.  To 
any  affluent  sinner  who  was  rich  enough  to 
pay  for  tbem ;  not  only  a  full  pardon  ror  all 
sins  past  and  present  of  the  living  ofiender^ 
but  lor  all  that  were  to  coitie,  however  great 
their  number  or  enormous  their  nature.^ 

The  splendid  pontiff  earned  an  immortal 
fame  in  the  grateful  pages  of  those  scbolan 
who  tasted  of  his  bounty,  while  br  this  ope* 
ration  of  fraud  upon  folfyytheoremhios  mtil-' 
titude  were  drained  of  their  money,  the  ig^ 
norant  tempted  to  the  boldest  impiety,  the 
vicious  to  the  most  unbounded  pfodigacy, 
and  the  measure  of  the  iniquities  «  the 
church  of  Rome  was  filled  up. 

But  Louis  XIV.  carried  this  honourable 
renerosity  to  an  extent  unknown  before; 
He  bestowed  presents  and  pensions  on  no 
less  than  sixty  men  of  the  most  eminent  tal- 
ents and  learning  in  different  countries  of 
Europe.  One  is  sorry  to  be  compelled,  by 
truth,  to  detract  from  the  splendor  of  sach 
liberality,  by  two  remarks.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  bounty  orif^in- 
ated  from  his  having  learned  that  cardinal 
Richelieu  had  sent  Targe  presents  to  nnany 
learned  foreigners,  who  had  written  pane* 
gyrics  on  him.  Who  can  help  suspecting, 
that  the  king,  less  patient  or  less  prudent 
than  the  cardinal,  was  eager  to  pay  before- 
hand for  his  own  anticipated  panegyrics? 
Secondly,  who  can  help  r^pnettmg,  tliat  tbe 
large  sums  thus  liberally  bestowed,  had  not 
been  partly  subtracted  irom  the  expense  of 
bis  own  boundless  self-gratifications,  which 
were  at  the  same  time  carried  on  wi^  a  pro- 
fusion without  example?  For  Loots  was 
contented  with  bringing  into  action  a  senti- 
ment which  Nero  even  ventured  to  put  into 
words,  *  that  there  was  no  other  use  of  treas- 
ure but  to  squander  it.'  Who  can  forret  that 
this  money  had  been  extorted  from  the  peo- 
ple, by  ever^  impost  and  exaction  which 
Colbert,  his  indefatigable  minister,  himself 
a  patron  of  genius,  could  devise  ?  How  in- 
effectually does  the  historian  and  enlogist  of 
the  king  labour  to  vindicate  him  on  this  very 
ground  of  profusion,  from  the  imputed  charge 

*  Thi«  mnnifieent  pope,  not  contented  with  sup- 
plying his  own  wants  by  this  spiritual  traffic,  pro- 
vided also  'for  his  relations  by  settinff  them  up  in 
the  same  lucrative  commerce.  His  sister  Magda- 
lcn|8  portion  was  derived  from  the  large  aphore 
aesignrd  her  for  carrying  on  this  merchandise  ; 
her  warehouse  was  in  Saxony.  More  dtstaot  relu- 
tionshad  smaller  shops  in  different  t»^'inc^9t  ^<>- 
'  f hfl  snle  of  this  p<ip'ilar  commodifv 
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«sf  awiee,  by  straiifelj  asserting,  that  a 
Mo^  ^  FraDce,  who  possesses  no  iacooie 
sistioct  from  the  reveoues  of  the  state,  and 
ivlso  only  distributes  the  public  money,  cau- 
not  be  accused  of  coFCtousaess !  an  apolo- 
gy almost  as  bad  as  the  imputed  crime.  For, 
irhere  is  the  merit  of  any  liberality  which 
not  oaly  subtracts  nothing  from  the  gratifica 
tioB  of  the  givef,  but  which  is  exercised  at 
the  poaitire  expense  of  the  public  .comfort  ?* 

Colbert  has  been  eren  preferred'to  SuUj, 
Car  lueaeal  m  diminishing  peculation  and 
pablic  abuses.  But  though  Colbert  was  a 
Tcryabie  minister,  jet  there  was  a  wide 
difierence  between  his  motives  of  action  and 
those  of  Sully,  and  between  their  applica- 
tkm  of  the  public  money.  But,  eren  the 
profuaenesB  of  the  exiortioner  Fonquet,  in 
squaoderiDg  the  reyenoes  of  the  state  as  free- 
ly as  if  tbey  had  beenhb  own  private  pro- 
perty, is  oonrerted  by  Voltaire  into  a  proof 
of  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  because  his  de- 
liiedations  were  spent  in  acts  of  munificence 
fund  liberality ;  as  if  the  best  possible  appli- 
cation of  money  couM  atone  for  injustice  or 
oppression  in  the  acquisition  of  it ! 

In  how  different  a  j^Aould  was  the  soul  of 
GostaVus  Adolphus  cast!  and  how  much 
more  correct  were  the  views  of  that  great 
king  as  to  the  true  grounds  of  liberality  I  As 
brave  a  warrior  as  Charles'  XI 1.  without  his 
brdlal  ferocity  ;  as  liberal  as  Louis,  without 
his  prodigality  ;  as  zealous  a  patron  of  let- 
ten  «a  Ifeiry  VIII.  without  nis  vanity  !*• 
He  was;,  indeed,  so  warm  a  friend  to  learn- 
ing, thoLt  be  erected  schools,  and  founded 
univefaities,  in  the  very  uproar  of  war. — 
These  he  endowed,  not  by  employing  his 
ininistera  to  levy  taxes  on  the  diBtressed  peo-' 
pie,  not  by  exhausting  the  resources  of  the 
state,  meritorious  as  was  the  object  to  be 
established ;  but  by  converting  to  these  no- 
ble tnstittttions,  alinost  all  hit  aum  patrimo- 
nial lands  of  the  house  of  Vasa. 

Against  the  principles  of  Voltaire,  it  is 
now  scarcely  necessaiy  to  caution  the  young 
reader.  His  disgrace  has  become  almost  as 
aignelas  hisofiences;  bis  crimes  seem  to 
have  praenred  for  his  works  their  just  repro- 
bation. To  enter  on  a  particular  censure 
of  tbem«  might  be  only  to  invite  our  readers 
to  their  perusal ;  and,  indeed,  a  criticism  on 
bis  philosopbical  and  innumerable  miscella- 
neooa  writmgs,  pestilential  as  their  general 
principle  is,  would  be  foreign  from  the  pres- 
ent purpose,  as  there  is  little  danger  that  the 
royal  pupil  should  ever  be  brought  within 

^  The  pcfson  who  now  holds  the  reins  of  gov- 
erameatin  aaeigbboarin^  nation,  iaaaid  tuccess- 
fully  to  have  sdopted  flimilar  messores.  Ho  early 
made  it  bia  studioua  care  to  buy  up  the  ^od  re- 
port of  authors  and  men  of  talents,  knowing  man- 
kind well  enooffh  to  be  aMurcd,  that  this  wan  the 
•ure  sad  immediate  road  to  that  &me  fbr  which  be 
pants.  Near  spectators  instantly  detect  the  falla- 
cy ;  bot  strangers,  as  he  f<H«saw,  woftld  mistake 
the  adulation  of  these  bribed  witnesses  for  the  gen- 
eral opinion ;  the  assertion  of  the  declaimer  for 
the  sentixnent  of  the  public.  Accordingly  the  syc- 
ophantry  of  the  joomalist  bos  bs4|zi  reprsssntedss 
the  voioe  qf  tbf  people. 


the  sphere  of  their  cootamiuation.  I  shall 
therefore  confine  myself  to  a  very  few  ob- 
servations on  his  character  of  the  monarch, 
in  the  work  under  consideration ;  a  work 
which  is  still  most  likely  to  be  read,  and 
which,  notwithstanding;  its  faults,  perhaps, 
best  deserves  a  perusal — His  age  of  Louis 
the  fourteenth. 

In  summing  up  the  king's  character,  he 
calls  his  unbounded  profligacy  in  the  variety 
of  his  mistresses,  and  the  ruinous  prodigal f- 
ty  with  which  they  were  supported,  by  the 
cool  term  of  voeciknets,  Voltaire  again  does 
not  blush  to  compliment  a  sovereign,  whose 
life  was  one  long  tissue  of  criminal  attach- 
ments, with  having  *  uniformly  observed  the 
strictest  rules  of  decency  and  decorum  to- 
wards his  wife.*  His  rancour  against  the 
Jansenists  ;  his  unjust  ambition  and  arbitra- 
rv  temper ;  his  wars,  which  Voltaire  himself 
allows  *  to  have  been  undertaken  without 
reason ;'  his  cruel  ravaging  of  the  Palatinate 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  its  wretched  inhab- 
itants driven  from  shelter  to  woods  and  dens, 
and  caves  of  the  earth  ;  his  bloody  persecu- 
tion of  the  protestants  ;  these  he  calls  by 
the  gentle  name  of  littleness;  not  forgetting, 
in  the  true  modern  spirit  of  moral  calcula- 
tion, to  place  in  one  scale  his  admired  quali- 
ties  of  whatsoever  class,  his  beauty,  valour^ 
taste,  g^enerosity,  and  magnificence ;  and  to 
throw  into  the  other,  his  crimes  and  vices, 
which  being  assumed  to  be  only  littlenesses 
and  voeaknessesj  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  glo- 
ries in  the  preponderance  of  his  virtues  in 
the  balance. 

By  thus  reducing  a  mass  of  mischief  into 
almost  impalpable  fVailties,  and  opposing  to 
them  with  enthusiastic  rapture,  qualities  of 
no  real  solidity,  he  holds  out  a  picture  of 
royalty  too  alluring  to  the  unformed  judg- 
ment of  young  and  ardent  readers,  to  whom 
it  ought  to  be  explained,  that  this  tinsel  is 
not  gold,  that  les  bienseances  are  not  virtues, 
and  that  graces  of  manner  arc  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  integrity  of  heart  and  rectitude  of 
conduct. 

By  the  avowal  of  the  same  author,  it  was 
in  the  very  lap  of  pleasure,  when  all  was 
one  unbroken  scene  of  joy,  when  life  was 
one  perpetual  course  of  festive  delight, 
masked  balls,  pageants,  and  spectacles,  that 
the  Palatinate  was  twice  laid  in  ashes,  the 
extermination  of  the  Protestants  decreed, 
and  the  destruction  of  Holland  planned.— 
The  latter,  not  by  the  sudden  artlonr  of  a 
victorious  soldiery,  but  by  a  cool  deliberate 
mandate,  in  a  letter,  under  the  king's  own 
hand. 

Voltaire  has  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  these  decrees,  which  he  himself  allows 
to  have  been  *■  cruel  and  merciless,'  should 
proceed  from  the  bosom  of  a  court  distin- 
guished for  sofloess  of  manners,  and  sunk 
in  voluptuous  indulgences.  We  might  rath- 
er wonaer  at  any  such  expression  of  aston- 
ishment in  so  ingenious  a  writer,  were  wo 
not  well  assured,  that  no  acuteness  of  gcniiisi 
can  give  that  deep  insight  into  the  human 
heart,  which  Our  religion  alone  teaches,  in 
vt  tfa«  corrpptm  of  our  aatiue ; 
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much  less  can  it  inspire  the  infidel  with  that 
qaickaess  of  moral  taste,  which  enables  the 
true  disciples  of  Christianity,  to  appreciate, 
as  if  by  a  natural  instinct,  human  charac- 
ters. 

It  is  indeed  obvious  to  all  who  hare  Bound 
views  of  religion,  and  a  true  knowledge  of 
mankind,  that  this  cruelty,  so  far  from  bein^ 
inconsistent  with,  actually  sprung  from  that 
very  spirit  of  voluptuousness,  which,  by  con- 
centrating all  feeling  into  telf,  totally  hard- 
ens the  heart  to  the  happiness  of  others.— 
Who  does  not  know  that  a  soul  diflsolyed  in 
sensual  pleasure,  is  naturally  dead  to  all 
compassion,  and  all  kindness,  which  has  not 
fame,  or  interest,  or.  self-gratification,  for 
its  object?  Who  are  they  of  whom  the 
prophet  declares,  that  '  they  are  not  moved 
by  the  affliction  of  their  brethren  ?* — It  is 
they  *  who  lie  in  beds  of  ivory,  that  chant 
to  the  sonnd  of  the  viol,  that  drink  wioe  in 
bowls,  and  anoint  themselves  with  oint- 
ments.* Selfishness  was  the  leading  chai^^e 
brought  by  the  apostle  against  the  enemies 
of  religion.  It  stands  foremost  in  that  cata- 
logue of  sins  assi^ed  by  him  as  the  mark 
of  the  apostate  times,  that  mm  ahoM  be 
lovers  of  their  owntelvee. 

But  even  without  this  divine  teaching, 
Voltaire  miffht  have  been  informed  by  gener- 
al history,  m  which  he  was  not  only  an  uni- 
versal reader,  but  an  universal  writer,  of  the 
natural  connexion  between  despotism  and 
licentiousness.  The  annals  of  all  nations 
bear  their  concurrent  testimony  to  this  glar- 
ing truth.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
exemplifications  of  it  from  the  melancholy 
catalogue  of  Roman  emperors.  Nero,  who 
claims  among  the  monarchs  of  the  earth  the 
execrable  precedency  in  cruelty,  was  scarce- 
ly less  pre-eminent  m  voluptuousness  Ti- 
berius was  as  detestable  for  profligacy  at 
Caprea,  as  infamous  for  tyranny  at  Rome.— 
In  the  history  of  the  Mohammedan  kings, 
barbarity  an  i  self-indulgence  generally  bear 
a  pretty  exact  proportion  to  each  other. — 
Sensuaitty  and  tyranny  equally  marked  the 
character  of  our  eighth  Hennr.  Shall  we 
then  wonder,  if,  under  Lewis,  (easts  at  Ver- 
sailles, which  eclipsed  all  former  splendor, 
and  decorations  at  Trianon  and  Marli,  which 
exhausted  art  and  beggars  invention,  were 
the  accompaniments  to  the  flight,  despair, 
and  execution  of  the  Hugonots  ?  So  exact- 
ly did  luxury  keep  pace  with  intolerance, 
and  voluptuousness  with  cruelty. 

Even  many  of  the  generally  admired  qual- 
ities of  Louis,  which  assumed  the  air  of  more 
solid  virtues,  were  not  sterling.  His  reso- 
lution and  spirit  of  perseverance  were  noth- 
ing better  than  that  obstinacy  and  self-suffi- 
ciency, which  are  the  common  attributes  of 
ordinary  characters.  Yet,  this  pride  and 
stubbornness  were  extolled  in  tlie  measure 
they  were  persisted  in,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  evils  of  which  they  were  the  cause  :  and 
his  parasites  never  failed  to  elevate  these  de- 
fects to  the  dignity  of  fortilcide,  and  the 
praise  of  firrane?«. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

Farther  obtervtUions  on  Louis  XIV,  An 
examination  of  the  claimg  of  those  princa 
who  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  thz 
great. 

In  coOHidering  the  character  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  we  are  led  by 
the  imposing  appellation  of  tiib  oh£AT, 
which  nas  been  conferred  on  this  monarch, 
to  inquire  bow  fiir  a  passion  for  shows  and 
pageants  ;  a  taste  for  magnificence  and  the 
polite  arts ;  a  fondness  for  war,  the  theatre 
of  which  he  contrived  to  make  a  scene  of  the 
moet  luxurious  eocommodation  ;  togeth^ 
with  a  profose  and  undistin^ishinj^  liberali- 
ty, entitled  Louis  to  that  appellation,  which 
would  seem  to  imply  the  possession  of  all  the 
heroic  qualities,  of  which  be  appears  to  have 
been  utterly  destitute. 

We  are  aware  that  the  really  heroic  vir- 
tues are  growing  into  general  disesteem.-^ 
7^  age  of  MoaXry  ie  gome  i  said  a  great 
genius  of  our  own  time  ;  one  who  laboured, 
though  with  less  effect,  to  raise  the  spirit  of 
true  chivalry,  as  much  as  Cervantes  had 
done  to  lay  the  false.  *  The  unbou^ht  grace 
of  life,  thie  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the 
nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enter-' 
prise  is  gone  !'* 

Selfishness  is  scarcely  more  opposite  to 
true  religion  than  true  gallantry.  Men*sure 
not  fond  of  establishing  a  stanaard  so  mnoh 
above  ordinary  practice.  Selfishness  is  be* 
come  so  predominant  a  principle,  especially 
amon^  the  rich  and  luxurious,  that  it  gives 
the  mmd  an  uneasy  sensation  to  look  up  to 
models  of  exalted  and  disinterested  virtue. 
Habits  of  indulgence  cloud  the  spiritual  fac-> 
ulties,  and  darken  those  oigans  of  mental 
vision  which  should  contemmate  truth  with 
unobstructed  distinotness.  Thus,  in  charac- 
ters which  do  not  possess  one  truly  heroic 
virtue,  superficial  qualities  are  blindly 
adopted  as  sutistitutes  for  real  grandeur  of 
mind. 

But,  in  pursuing  our  inquiry  into  the 
claims  of  those  princes  who  have  ac<|aired 
the  title  of  tbb  amcAT,  many  difficultiee  oc- 
cur. It  requires  not  only  clearness  of  sight, 
but  niceness  of  position  to  enable  us  to  de- 
terroine.—- Perhaps  the  fifty  years  which  the 
church  of  Rome  wisely  ordained  should 
elapse,  before  she  allows  inouiries  to  be 
ipade  into  the  characters  of  ner  intended 
saints,  previous  to  their  canonization,  pass 
away  to  an  opposite  purpose  in  the  case  of 

*  We  cannot  pass  over  the  brilliant  pussge  of 
Mr.  Burke,  of  which  this  is  a  part,  without  naz- 
ardin^  a  censure  on  the  sentiment  which  closes  it. 
He  winds  up  the  paxa^aph  by  asserting,  that  un- 
der the  old  system,  *  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil  by 
losing  all  its  ^rossness.*  Snrely  one  of  the  great 
dangers  of  vice  is  its  uHraeiiveHess.  Now,  is  not 
ffroBsness  rather  repulsive  than  attractive?  So 
tnousht  tbft  Spartans,  when  they  exposed  their 
druuKen  slaves  to  the  eyes  of  their  children.  Had 
Mr.  Burke  said,  that  those  who  add  grocsncss  to  it 
make  it  more  odious,  it  would  have  been  j  ust.  Not 
60,  when  he  drxlares  that  its  absence  mitigates  the 
pvif. 
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ambitions  princes;  aad  Hkt  same  period 
vrlucfa  is  required  to  make  a  saiot  would 
probably  uomake  a  hero«  and  thus  annul 
tbe  poslbumotts  possession  of  that  claim, 
wbich  many  liTin^  kings  have  put  in  for  the 
title  of  Uu  great. 

Pram  aU  that  we  are  able  U)  ooUect  of  the 
smiaJe  of  so  obaoarea  period,  it  most  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  emperor  Chariemagne  ap- 
pears to  bare  had  higher  claiois  to  tnis  ap* 
pdlatioo,  than  many  on  whomwehare  been 
aceofllDmed  to  bestow  it.  But,  while  this  il* 
lostTHms  conqueror  gallantly  defeated  the 
reBotmed  pagan  prince  and  his  Saxons; 
while  he  orerSirew  their  temples,  destroyed 
their  priests,  and  abolished  tbair  worship  ;-« 
trfaHe  he  made  kings  in  one  country,  and 
lawn  in  another ;  while  he  seems  to  hare 
gosrenMd  with  justice,  as  well  his  hereditary 
fs^me  as  those  which  he  obtained  by  the 
sword  i  while,  m  a  subsequent  engagement 
witls  tiie  same  pagan  prince,  he  not  only  eb» 
taiaed  fresh  conooests,  but  achiered  the  no- 
bler Tiotory  of  oringing  his  captive  to  em* 
brace  GhristianitjF,  and  to  become  ito  seal- 
oos  defender;  while  he  rigorousl)r  executed, 
in  tiiee  of  peace,  those  laws  wmch  be  en- 
acted even  m  the  tumnltof  war; — and  while 
be  wee  tibe  great  restorer  and  patron  of  let* 
ters,  though  he  could  not  write  his  name  ;— 
and  srbile,  as  AHred  is  the  boast  of  the  En^ 
lish  fijr  havini^  been  the  (bunder  of  their 
cooalitetion  bv  some  of  his  laws,  so  the 
French  ascribe  to  Charlemagne  the  glory 
of  hnving  suggested,  by  those  learned  con- 
fereocea  which  he  commanded  to  be  held  in 
his  presence,  the  first  idea  of  their  acade- 
mias  of  sotances  and  letters  ;-»while  he 
seemed  to  poasess  the  true  notion  of  royal 
map^nificenoe,  by  employing  it  chiefly  as  a 
political  mstrnment  ;*  and  though,  ior  his 
various  meriti,  the  ancient  Rocnans  would 
have  deified  him,  and  the  French  historian! 
seem  to  have  done  little  less  ;^yet,  this  de- 
stroyer of  paganism,  this  restorer  of  learn- 
ing, this  founder  of  cities,  laws,  schools,  col- 
leges, and  churches,  l^  the  unprovoked 
murder  of  near  five  thousand  Saxons,  for  no 
crime  but  their  allegiance  to  their  own  le- 
gitimate prince,  must  ever  stand-excluded, 
by  the  Christian  censor,  firom  a  complete 
and  unqualified  right  to  the  appellation  of 
^  greai  ;  a  title  to  which  the  pretensions  of 
our  Alfred  seem  to  have  been,  of  all  princes, 
the  least  questionable. 

Nor  can  we  dismiss  the  character  of  Char- 
lemagne, without  ptroduoing  him  as  a  fresh 
instance  of  the  political  mischief  arising  from 
the  private  vices  of  princes.  The  licentious- 
ness of  this  monarch's  conduct  proved  an 
irreparable  injury  to  the  state,  the  number  of 
natural  children  which  he  1^  behind  him, 
beio^  the  occasion  of  long  contentions  re- 
spectmgrthe  division  of  the  empire. 

In  not  a  few  respects  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  possesses  a  considerable  claim  to  the 
name  of  great,  while  yet  there  is  an  invinci- 


ble flaw  in  bis  title—- 80  eminent  in  the  field 
as  to  hare  equalled  the  most  skilful,  and  to 
have  vmiquished  the  most  successfol  gene- 
rals of  his  a^.— So  able  in  the  cabinet,  that 
he  formed  his  plans  with  as  much  wisdom, 
deliberation,  and  foresight,  as  he  afterwards 
executed  them  with  promptitude  and  vigor ; 
and  constantly  manifestiim^  a  prudence  which 
secured  his  superiority  over  his  plea8ttre<* 
loving  contemporaries,  the  unguarded  Fran- 
cis, and  the  jovial  Henry.  But  his  principal 
claim  10  greatness  arises  from  that  species  of 
wisdom,  which  his  admirable  historian  allows 
him  to  bare  possessed  in  the  highest  degree ; 
that  aoienoe  which,  of  all  othen,  is  the  most 
important  in  a  monarch,  *  the  exact  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  and  the  great  art  of  adapt- 
ing their  talents  to  the  depiurtments  whwhbe 
alfotted  them*  80  that  he  employed,'  contin- 
ues Robertson,  '  no  general  in  the  field,  no 
miiiister  in  the  cabinet,  no  ambassador  to  a 


*  See  tbe  ettraordioary  aecoant  of  Chsrle* 
nugas^e  fplsadid  reception  of  the  ambassadors 
TroQi  IbesBipenxr  of  the  £IS8t. 


foreign  court,  no  goremor  of  a  prorince, 
whose  abilities  were  inadequate  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  him.'  Yet,  the  grandeur  of  Charles, 
consisted  entirely  in  the  capacity  of  his  mind, 
without  any  consonant  qualities  of  the  heart. 
And  it  was  the  misfi)rtune  of  this  renowned 
politician  and  warrior  to  &il  of  the  charac- 
ter of  true  greatness,  alike  when  he  pursued, 
and  when  he  renounced  human  glory ;  to 
err,  both  when  he  souf^ht  happiness  m  the 
turmoil  of  war  and  politics,  andT  when  he  at 
last  looked  for  it,  in  the  quiet  shelter  of  re- 
ligious retreat.  In  the  latter,  his  object  was 
indeed  fiur  more  pure ;  but  his  pursuit  was 
almost  equally  mistaken.  In  the  bustling 
scenes  of  life,  he  was  sullen,  cruel,  insidmus, 
maliproant;  the  terror  of  mankind  by  his 
ambition,  the  scouiigeof  protestantism  by  his 
intoleranoe.  In  his  solitude  he  was  the  tor- 
mentor of  himself,  by  unhappily  mistaking 
superstitious  observances  for  repentance^ 
and  unoommauded  austerities  for  religion. 

Who  can  figure  to  himself  a  more  truly 
pitiable  state,  than  that  of  a  capacious  mina, 
which,  after  a  lonsr  possession  of  the  pleni- 
tude of  power,  and  an  unbounded  field  for 
the  indulgence  of  ambition,  begins  to  dis- 
cover the  vanity  of  its  loftiest  aims,  and  ac- 
tually resolves  to  renounce  its  pursuits,  but 
without  substituting  in  its  steaa  any  nobler 
object,  without  replacing  the  discarded  at- 
tachment with  any  better  pursuit,  or  any 
hig^r  hope  ?  To  abandon  what  may  almost 
be  called  the  empire  of  this  worfd,  without 
a  well-grounded  expectation  of  happiness  in 
the  world  to  come !  To  renounce  the  full- 
blown honours  of  earthly  glory,  without  any 
reasonable  hope  of  that  f:1ory  which  &dem 
not  away ;  this  perhaps  is,  of  all  human  con- 
ditions, tlmt  which  excites  the  dee|>est  com- 
miseraticm  in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian  ! 

There  are  few  things  which  more  striking- 
ly evince  the  value  of  true  religion,  than 
the  despondency  and  misery  experienced  by 
great,  but  perverted  minds,  when  after  a 
long  and  successful  course  of  ambition,  they 
are  thus  brought  to  a  deep  feeling  of  its 
emptiness.  Alexander  weeping  for  more 
worlds !  Dioclesian  weary  of  that  imperial 
power,  which  had  been  exercised  in  acts  of 
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tviaimy  and  peneoution;  abdicating  his 
throoe,  and  retiring^  to  laboar  in  a  little  gar- 
den at  Salona  forgetting  that  solitude  re- 
•quires  innocence  to  make  it  pleasant,  and 
piety  to  make  it  profitable !  And  though  the 
retreat  was  voluntary,  and  though  he  deceiv- 
ed himself  in  the  first  moments  of  novelty, 
by  declaring  that  he  found  more  pleasure  to 
cultivating  cabbages,  than  in  governing 
Rome ;  yet,  he  soon  g^ve  the  lie  to  this  boast, 
by  termmating  his  life  in  a  way  more  con- 
genial to  the  Manner  in  which  it  had  been 
spent,  by  poison,  or  madness,  or,  as  some  as- 
sert, by  both ! — The  emperor  Charles,  after 
having,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  alarmed 
and  agitated  Europe  by  his  restless  ambition, 
yet,  iust  when  its  objects  were  accomplish- 
ed, dying  to  a  gloomy  retreat,  devoting  him- 
self to  severe  austerities,  and  useless  self- 
discipline,  and  moumftiUy  acting  the  weak, 
but  solemn  farce  of  bis  own  living  funeral ! 

How  does  the  reflecting  mind  regret  that 
these  great,  but  misguided  princes,  Charles 
especially,  in  whose  heart  deep  remorae 
seems  to  have  been  awakened,  should  foil 
finally  of  that  only  consolation  which  could 
have  poured  balm  into  their  achinff  bosoms, 
and  administered  relief  to  their  lacerated 
consciences  !  Had  Charles,  instead  of  clos- 
ing his  days  with  ignorant  and  bigotted 
monks,  been  surrounded  by  enlightened 
Christians,  they  would  have  prevented  his 
attempting  to  heal  his  wounded  spirit  by 
fruitless  and  unexpiating  self-inflictions.  In- 
stead of  *  laying  this  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul,'  he  might  have  been  1^  to  •  sound  and 
rational  repentance  His  weary  and  heavv- 
laden  spirit  miarhthave  been  conducted  thith- 
er, where  alone  true  rest  is  to  be  found.  He 
might  have  been  directed  to  the  only  sure 
source  of  pardon  for  sin,  and  have  closed  his 
l^ilty  and  perturbed  life  with  a  hope  full  of 
immortality.  Peace  might  have  been  restor 
ed  to  his  mind,  not  bv  lessening  his  sense  of 
his  own  offences,  but  on  the  onlv  true 
ground,  by  exalting  the  mercies  of  Grod,  as 
displayed  in  the  Christian  dispensation. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there 
seems  to  be  something  sublime  in  the  motive 
of  his  abdication,  as  far  as  related  to  him- 
self. Yet,  mi^ht  he  not  far  better  have  made 
his  peace  with  heaven,  by  remaining  on  a 
throne,  where  he  would  have  retained  the 
power  of  rpaking  some  compensation  to  the 
world,  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had  done  it ; 
and  of  holding  out  his  protection  to  the  re- 
formed f»ith,  of  which  he  had  been  so  unre- 
lenting an  enemy,  and  to  which  his  dying 
sentiments  are  suspected  to  have  been  &vour- 
able? 

From  a  view  of  such  striking  examples, 
one  important  lesson  is  held  out  to  princes,  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  who  have  vet  their  path  to 
choose  in  the  world  that  lies  before  them.  It 
is  this. — ^Though  it  is  ^oodto  repent  of  ambi- 
tion and  injustice,  it  is  still  better  never  to 
have  been  guilty  of  either. 

If  we  were  to  estimate  the  true  greatness 
of  a  prince,  not  so  much  by  the  virtues  at- 
tached to  his  own  personal  character,  as  by 
the  effects  which  the  energy  of  thatcharac- 1 


ter  produced  on  the  most  enomoos  eoapire 
in  the  worid,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  monajrch, 
ancient  or  modem,  who  could  produce  s^ 
fairer  claim  to  the  title  of  great,  than  Peter 
the  first,  emperor  of  Russia*  It  was  said  of 
Augustus,  that  he  had  found  Rome  built  of 
brick,  and  had  left  it  of  marble.  It  may  be 
said,  with  more  truth  of  Peter,  that  he  foood 
Muscovy  a  land  of  savages,  and  left  it  a  land 
of  men ;  of  beings  at  least  rapidly  advancing', 
in  consequence  of  his  exertions,  to  that  char* 
acter. 

This  monarch  early  gave  many  of  those 
sure  indications,  of  a  great  capacity,  whicb 
consist  in  catching  from  the  most  trivial  cir» 
cumstances  hints  for  the  most  important  0n-> 
terprises.  The  casual  ^ght  of  a  Dutch  ves* 
sel  from  a  summer  house  on  one  of  his  lakes, 
suggested  at  once  to  his  creative  mind  the 
first  idea  of  the  navy  of  Russia*— The  acci* 
dental  dtscourse  of  a  foreigner,  of  no  great 
note,  in  which  he  intimated  that  there  were 
countries  in  a  state  of  knowledge,  Ugfat*  and 
comfort,  totally  dissimilar  to  tne  barbarians 
and  misery  of  Kussia)  kindled  in  the  czar  an 
instantaneous  wish  to  see  and  judge  of  this 
difference  for  himself ;  not  merely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  curiosity,  but  with  a  resolution  to  bring' 
home  whatever  advantages  he  might  find 
abroad.  With  the  same  instinctive  great- 
ness, his  natural  dread  of  the  sea,  which  was 
extreme,  was  made  at  once  to  give  way, 
when  voyages  of  improvement  were  to  be 
made  abroad,  or  a  marine  ^tablished  at 
home. 

Having  resolved  to  procure  for  his  country 
this  necessary  instrument  of  strength  and  de- 
fence, a  navy  ;  fired  by  true  genius  and  gen- 
uine patriotism,  he  quitted  for  a  time  hia 
throne  and  country,  not  like  Sesostris,  Alex- 
ander, or  CsBsar,  to  despoil  other  nations, 
but  to  acquire  the  best  means  of  improving^ 
his  own.  Not  like  Nero,  to  fiddle  to  the 
Athenians ;  not  like  Dioclesian  to  raise  cole* 
worts  in  Dalmatia  ;  not  like  Charles  V.  to 
bury  himself  in  a  monastic  cell  in  Spain,  tor- 
turing his  body  for  the  sins  of  his  soul ;  not 
like  Christina,  to  discuss  at  Rome,  and  in- 
trigue at  Versailles ;— but  having  formed  the 
grand  design  of  |^iving  laws,  civflization,  and 
commerce  to  his  vast  unwieldv  territory  s 
and  being  aware  that  the  brutal  ignorance 
of  his  barbarous  subjects  wanted  to  be  both 
stimulated  and  instructed ;  he  quitted  his 
throne  for  a  time  only  that  he  might  return 
more  worthy  to  fill  it.  He  travelled  not  to 
feast  his  eyes  with  pictures,  or  his  ears  with 
music,  nor  to  dissolve  his  mind  in  pleasures, 
but  to  study  laws,  politics,  and  arts.  Not 
only  to  scrutinize  men  and  manners  with 
the  eye  of  a  politician,  which  would  have 
sufficed  for  a  monarch  of  a  polished  state  ; 
but  remembering  that  he  reigned  over  a 
people  rude,  even  in  the  arts  of  ordinary  life, 
he  magnanimously  stooped,  not  only  to  study, 
but  to  practise  them  himself.  He  not  only 
examined  docks  and  arsenals  with  the  eve  of 
an  engineer,  but  laboured  in  them  with  the 
hand  of  a  mechanic.  He  i^as  a  carpenter  in 
Holland,  a  shipwright  in  Britain,  a  pilot  in 
both.    His  pleasures  had  a  raliih  of  hh  la- 
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Innits.  79ie  king'  of  England,  apprised  of  bis 
taste,  entertaioM  him,  not  witn  a  masquer- 
ade, bat  with  a  naral  combat.  Prerkras  to 
tbb,  be  bad  entered  upon  his  military  career 
IP  Russia,  where  he  set  oat  by  taking  the 
Jovest  sitiiation  in  his  own  regiment,  and 
would  accept  of  no  rank,  bat  as  he  obtained 
it  by  deserring  it  Accordingly,  he  filled 
nccessirely  erery  station  in  the  army  from 
the  drammer  to  the  general ;  intending  here- 
by to  gire  bis  proad  and  ignorant  nobility  a 
Jiriog  lesson,  that  desert  was  the  only  trne 
rand  to  military  distinctions. 

We  mast  not  determine  on  the  greatness  of 
a  sorereig^n's  character  entirely  by  tbederree 
of  cirilimtion,  morak,  and  knowledge,  which 
bis  people  may  be  foand  to  bare  reached  after 
his  demth :  bat,  in  order  to  do  fall  justice  to 
his  chnraoter,  we  mast  exactly  appreciate 
the  state  in  which  he  found,  as  well  as  that 
in  wliicbhe  left  them.  For  though  they 
may  be  still  far  behind  the  subjects  of  neigh- 
booring'fftates.  yet  that  measure  of  progress 
which  they  will  have  made,  under  such  a 
noaarch  as  Peter,  will  reflect  greater  hon- 
our on  the  king,  than  will  be  due  to  the 
soyereign  of  a  much  more  improred  people, 
who  finds  tbem  already  settled  in  habits  of 
decency  and  order,  and  in  an  advanced  state 
of  arts,  manners  and  knowledge. 

The  genius  of  Peter  was  not  a  visiofiary 
gpeahis,  indulging  romantic  ideas  of  chimeri- 
cal perfection,  but  it  was  a  great  practical 
umierstanding,  realizing  bj  its  energy  what- 
ever his  genius  had  conceived.  Patient  un- 
der difficulties,  cheerihl  even  under  the  loss 
of  batdes,  from  the  conviction  that  the  rough 
implements,  with  which  he  must  hereafter 
work  his  war  to  victory,  could  only  learn  to 
conquer  by  oeiog  first  defeated,  he  consider- 
ed every  action  in  which  he  was  worsted, 
as  a  scKool  for  his  barbarians*  It  was  this 
perseverance  under  failures,  which  paved 
the  way  for  the  decisive  victory  at  Puttowa. 
the  coiMummation  of  his  military  character 
His  conduct  to  the  Swedish  officers,  his  pri- 
soners, was  such  as  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  general  of  the  most  poHshed  state. 

He  manifested  another  indisputable  proof 
of  |;reatness  in  his  constant  preference  of 
utility  to  splendor,  and  in  his  indifference  to 
show  and  decoration.  The  qualities  which 
this  prince  threw  awav,  as  beneath  the  at- 
tention of  a  great  mind,  were  precisely  such 
as  a  tinsel  hero  would  pick  up,  on  which  to 
build  the  reputation  of  greafbess.  The 
shreds  and  parings  of  Peter  would  make  a 
Liouis. 

With  this  truly  vigorous  and  original  mind, 
with  an  almost  unparalleled  activity  and  zeal, 
constantly  devoted  to  all  the  true  ends  which 
a  patriot  king  will  ever  keep  in  view — ^it  is 
yet  but  too  obvious,  why  the  emperor  Peter 
failed  of  completely  deserving  the  title  of  the 
ffreat.  This  monarch  presents  a  fresh  ex- 
emplification of  the  doctrine  which  we  have 
BO  frequently  brouglit  forward,  the  use  which 
Providence  makes  of  erring  men  to  accom- 
plish great  purposes.  He  affords  a  melan- 
choly instance  how  fiir  a  prince  *may  re- 
form a  people,  without  reforming  himself.'! 


A  remark,  indeed,  which  P^erfaad  the  hon- 
esty and  good  sense  to  make,  but  without 
having  the  roaniaoimity  to  profit  by  his  own 
observation.  Happy  for  society  that  such 
instruments  are  raised  up !  Happy  were  it 
for  themselves,  if  a  still  higher  principle  di- 
rected their  exertions ;  and  if,  in  so  essen- 
tially serving  mankind,  they  afforded  a  rea- 
sonable ground  of  hope,  that  they  had  saved 
themselves ! 
This  monarch,  who  Uke  Alexander,  per- 

Eetualed  his  name  by  a  superb  city  which  he 
uilt :  who  refined  barbarism  into  policy, 
who  so  fer  tamed  the  rugged  genius  of^an  al- 
most polar  clime,  as  not  only  to  plant  arts 
and  manufactures,  but  colleges,  academies, 
libraries,  and  observatories,  in  that  frozen 
soil,  which  had  hitherto  scarcely  given  any 
signs  of  intellectual  life !  who  improved,  not 
only  the  condition  of  the  people,  bat  the 
state  of  the  church,  and  considerably  raised 
its  religion,  which  was  before  scarcely 
Christianity ; — this  founder,  this  patriot,  this 
reformer,  was  himself  intemperate  and  vio- 
lent, sensual  and  cruel,  a  slave  to  passions 
and  appetites  as  gross  as  could  have  been  in- 
dulged by  the  rudest  of  his  Muscovites  be- 
fore he  had  civilized  tbem ! 

If  the  true  grandeur  of  a  prince  oonsiats 
not  in  adding  to  his  territory  by  conquest ; 
not  in  enriching  it  by  plunder ;  not  in  adorn- 
ing it  by  treasures  wrung  from  the  hard  hand 
of  industry ;  but  in  converting  a  neglected 
waste  into  a  cultivated  country  ;  in  peopUnf^ 
and  rendering  fruitful  a  land  desolated  by 
long  calamities ;  in  preserving  peace  in  hu 
small  state,  when  all  the  great  states  of  En- 
rope  were  ravaged  by  war;  in  restoring 
plenty  to  a  femished  people,  and  raising  a 
depressed  nobility  to  affluence ;  in  paying 
the  debts  of  a  ruined  gentry,  and  giving  por- 
tions to  their  daughters  ;  in  promoting  vir- 
tue, literature,  and  science ;  in  making  it  the 
whole  object  of  bis  reign  to  render  his  sub» 
jects  richer,  happier,  and  better  than  he 
found  them  ;  in  declaring  that  h4  woujtf  noC 
reign  a  momeni  longer  th€m  he  thought  he 
eoMd  he  doing  good  to  Awpsop/e,— then  was 
Leopold,  sovereign  of  the  small  dukedom  of 
Lorrain,  more  justly  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion of  ihe  greats  tlian  the  Alexanders,  the 
Csesars,  and  the  Louises,  who  filled  the  paf;e 
of  history  with  praises,  and  the  world  with 
tears.* 

If  Gustavus  Adolphus  puts  in  his  undispa- 
ted  claim  to  the  title  of  the  greai^  it  is  not 
merely  on  the  ground  of  his  glorious  wicUh 
ries  at  the  battles  of  Leipsic  and  Lutzen,  hut 
because  that  amidst  the  din  of  arms,  and  the 
tumult  of  those  battles,  he  was  never  divert- 
ed from  snatching  some  portion  of  every  daj 
for  prayer,  and  reading  tne  Scriptures.  It  is 
because,  with  all  his  high  spirit,  ne  was  so  for 
from  thinking  that  it  derogated  fWwi  the 
dignity  of  a  gentleman,  or  tSe  honour  of  an 
officer,  to  refuse  a  challenge,  that  he  punish- 
ed with  death  whoever  presumed  to  decide  a 
quarrel  with  the  sworn ;  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  which,  he  made  a  law  that  all  dis- 

•  See  Sicclc  do  Louis  XIV.  for  a  fuller  acgouut 
of  Leor>oW 
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putes  sboiild  be  settled  by  a  ^oort  of  hon- 
our.* He  deserved  the  appellation  aigrmUy 
when  he  wished  to  carry  commerce  to  the 
West  Indies,  that  he  might  carry  thither  al- 
so by  those  means,  the  pure  doctrines  of  the 
reformation.  He  deserved  it,  when  he  invi- 
to by  an  edict  all  the  persecated  protest- 
ants  from  every  part  of  Europe,'  to  an  asy- 
lum in  Sweden,  offering  them  not  only  an 
immunity  from  taxes,  but  full  permission  to 
return  home  when  the  troubles  of  their  re- 
spective countries  should  be  healed. 

When  such  was  the  union  of  piety  and 
heroism  in  the  ealhint  monarch  nimself,  it 
was  the  less  wonderful  to  find  the  same  rare 
combination  in  the  associates  of  his  triumphs. 
Hence  the  pious  meditatUmB  of  the  celebra- 
ted leader  of  the  Scotch  brigadef  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Gustavus !  Compositions  of  which 
would  be  scarcely  a  discredit  to  a  lather  of 
the  church,  and  which  exalts  his  character 
as  highly  in  a  relirious  and  moral-  view,  as  it 
was  raised,  by  his  bravery  and  skill  in  war, 
in  the  annals  of  military  glory. 

If  Alexander  deserved  the  title  in  question, 
it  was  when  he  declared  in  a  letter  to  his  im- 
mortal master,  that  he  VumgfU  it  a  truer  glo- 
ry to  excel  in  knowledge  iMn  in  pofeer.  It 
was  in  that  equally  mml  and  poetical  rep- 
rehension of  those  flatterers  who  had  ascrio* 
ed  divine  honours  to  him,  when,  on  the  bleed- 
ing of  his  wounds,  he  said.  Look  !  tfUe  is  my 
Hood-'  Thie ie not IfuUdiwne liquor  of  whirh 
Homer  epeake^  which  ran  from  the  hand  of 
Venue  when  Diomedee  pierced  it !  His  gen- 
erous treatment  of  the  ramily  of  the  conquer- 
ed Darius  was,  perhaps,  eclipsed  by  the 
equally  magnanimous,  and  more  disinterested 
moderation  of  our  own  heroic  Edward  tiie 
black  prince  to  the  captive  king  of  France. 
This  gallant  prince  seems  to  have  merited, 
without  obtaining  the  appellation  of  the 
great. 

But,  if  splendid  parade,  and  costly  magni- 
ficence be  really  considered  as  unequivocal 
? roofs  of  exalted  greatness,  then  must  the 
*rajans,  the  Gustavuses,  the  Alfreds,  the 
Peters,,  the  Williams,  and  the  Elisabeths, 
submit  their  claims  to  this  appellation  to 
those  of  Louis  XIV.  Louis  himself  must, 
without  contest,  yield  the  palm  of  greatness 
to  pope  Alexander  the  sixth,  and  Csesar  Bor 

S'a ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  must  hide  their 
minjshed  heads,  in  reverence  to  the  living 
exhibitor  of  (he  late  surpassing  pomp  and  un- 
paralleled pageantry  in  a  neighbouring  na- 
tion, displayed  in  the  most  goigeous  and 
costljT  farce  that  was  ever  acted  before  the 
astonished  and  indignant  world ! 

If,  to  use  the  very  words  of  the  historian 
and  pan^^rist  of  Louis, '  todespoU,  disturb, 

*  The  king  of  France,  at  this  same  miliUry  peri- 
od, soTerely  prohibited  duellinc,  the  pivctice  of 
which  he  was  to  fhr  from  consioering  as  an  indica- 
tion of  courage,  that  he  took  a  solemn  oath  to  be- 
atow  rewards  on  such  military  men  as  had  Vu  cour- 
age to  rtfvm  a  chaUenge.  It  was  an  indication, 
that  this  prince  nnderatood  wherein  true  magna- 
nimity consisted.  See  also  sir  Francis  Bacon's 
charge,  when  attorney  ^neral,  against  dnel?. 

*  Monro. 


and  humble  ahnosk  all  the  states  of  Europe,' 
— if  this  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  that  pane- 
gyrist a  proof  of  i^reatness;  in  the  eye  of 
reason  and  humanity,  such  a  course  of"^ con- 
duct will  rather  appear  insolence,  injustice, 
and  oppression.  Yet,  as  such  irreligious  au- 
thors commonly  connect  the  idea  of  glory 
with  that  of  success,  they  themselves  ough't 
not  to  vindicate  it  even  on  their  own  princi- 
ple of  expkdiency  ;  since  this  passion  for  false 
glory,  carried  to  the  last  excess,  became,  at 
length,  the  means  of  stirring  «p  the  other  E u  - 
ropean  powers  ;  the  result  bf  whose  confed- 
eracy terminated  in  the  disgrace  of  Louis. 

If  ever  this  vain*|^lorious  prince  appeared 
truly  great,  it  was  in  his  dying  speech  to  bis 
infant  successor,  when,  taking  him  in  his 
arms,  be  magnanimously  intreated  him  not 
to  follow  his  example,  in  his  love  of  wars  and 
his  taste  for  expense;  exhorting  him  to  fol- 
low moderate  counsels,  to  iew  God,  reduce 
the  taxes,  spare  his  subjects,  and  to  do  what* 
ever  he  himself  had  not  done  to  relieve  tbem . 

In  like  manner,  our  illustrious  Henry  V. 
in  the  midst  of  his  French  conquests,  con- 
quests founded  on  injustice  (unpopular  as  is 
the  assertion  to  an  English  ear)  never  so  tni* 
ly  deserved  to  be  called  the  great  as  in  that 
beautiful  instance  of  his  reverence  for  the 
laws,  when  he  submitted,  as  prince  of  Wales, 
to  the  magistrate  who  put  him  under  con- 
finement for  some  irregularities  ;  as  when, 
afterwards,  being  sovereign,  be  not  onlypar- 
donedi  but  commended  and  promoted  bim. 

If  ever  Henry  IV.  of  France,  pecoliailjr 
deserved  the  appellation  of  great,  it  was  after 
the  victory  at  Coutras,  Utr  that  noble  magna- 
nimity  in  the  ver^r  moment  of  conquest, 
which  compelled  a  pious  divine,  thf  n  present, 
to  exclaim—*  Happy  and  highly  favoured  of 
heaven  is  thai  prince,  who  sees  at  his  feet  his 
enemies  humbled  by  the  hand  of  God ;  bis 
table  surrounded  by  his  prisoners,  his  room 
hung  with  the  ensigns  of  the  vanquished  with- 
out the  slightest  emotion  of  vanity  or  inso- 
lence! who  can  maintain  in  the  midst  of 
such  glorious  successes,  the  same  moderation 
with  which  he  has  borne  the  severest  adver- 
sity !' — ^He  deserved  it,  when  as  he  was  be- 
sieging Paris,  which  ;wa8  perishing  with  fam- 
ine, he  commanded  the  besiec^rs  to  admit 
supolies  to  the  besieged.—- He  deserved  it  at 
the  battle  of  Irvi,  not  when  he  gallantly  or- 
dered his  soldiers  to  follow  his  white  plome« 
which  would  be  the  si^al  of  victory,  nor  af- 
terwards wifen  that  victory  was  complete  ; 
but  it  Was,  when  just  before  the  enga|rement, 
he  made  a  solemn  renunciation  of  his  own 
might  and  his  own  wisdom,  and  submitted 
the  event  to  God  in  this  incomparable  prayer. 
'  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  hast  in  thy 
hand  all  evento ;  if  thou  knowest  that  my 
reign  will  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  safety 
of  thy  peofde;  if  thou  knowest  that  I  have 
no  other  ambitioD,  but  to  advance  the  honour 
of  thy  name,  and  the  good  of  the  state,  fa- 
vour, O  great  God,  the  justice  of  my  arms. 
But  if  thy  good  Providence  has  decreed  oth- 
erwise ;  if  thou  seest  that  I  should  prove  one 
of  those  kings  whom  thou  givest  in  thine  an- 
ger ;  take  from  me,  O  merciful  God,  my  life 
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and  taj  crown.  Make  me  this  day  a  saori- 
fice  to  tliy  will ;  let  my  death  end  the  calam- 
ities of  my  country,  aod  let  my  blood  be  the 
laat  thai  shall  be  apilt  to  in  thia  quarrel.' — 

O  91  sio  omnia  ! 


CHAP,  xxvin. 

Books. 

*  CoifTE&sATiOK,'  aays  the  aa^acioas  Ve- 
mkuo,  ^  makea  a  r^dp  man.'  It  is  indeed, 
one  of  the  prnctical  ends  of  study.  1 1  draws 
the  powers  of  the  understanding  into  exer- 
cise, and  brings  into  circulation  the  treas- 
ures which  the  memory  has  been  amassing. 
CcHiYersation  will  be  always  an  instrumeat 
particofairiy  important  in  the  cultivation  of 
Ibooe  talants  which  may  one  day  be  brought 
into  public  exercise  And  as  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  start  profitable  topics  of  discourse 
between  the  pupil  and  those  around  her, 
without  invitii^  some  little  previous  intro- 
doctiou,  it  might  not  be  useless  to  suggest  a 
simple  preparation  for  the  occasional  discus 
aioa  of  topics,  somewhat  above  the  ordinary 
cast  ik  femiliar  intercourse. 

To  burtlien  the  memory  with  a  load  of  dry 
matter  would,  on  the  one  band,  be  dull ;  and 
with  a  mass  of  peetr>,  which  she  can  have 
little  occasion  to  use,  would,  on  the  other,  be 
supefflneiM.  But,  as  the  understanding 
opeosv  and  years  advance,  might  she  not 
occasionally  commit  to  memory,  from  the 
best  authors  in  every  department,  one  select 
passage,  one  weighty  sentence,  one  striking 
precept^  wbieb  in  the  hours  devoted  to  soci- 
ety and  relaxation,  might  form  a  kind  of  the- 
sis for  interesting  conversation  ?  For  in- 
stance, a  short  specimen  of  eloquence  from 
Sooth,  or  of  reasoning  from  Barrow ;  a  de- 
tached reflection  on  the  analogy  of  religion 
to  the  constitution  of  nature  from  Butler:  a 
political  character  from  Clarendon ;  a  ma«- 
tin  of  prudence  from  the  proverbs  ;  a  pre- 
<^pt  of  government  from  Bacon ;  a  moral 
documeat  from  the  Rambler ;  a  passage  of 
ancient  history  from  Plutarch ;  a  sketch  of 
national  manners  from  goldsmith's  Travel- 
ler, or  of  individual  charaoter*from  the  Van- 
ity of  Human  Wishes;  an  aphorism  on  the 
contempt  of  riches  form  Seneca,  or  a  para- 
graph on  the  wealth  of  nations  from  Adam 
Smith  ;  a  rule  of  conduct  from  «ir  Matthew 
Male,  or  a  sentiment  of  benevolence  from 
Mr.  Addison ;  a  devout  contemplation  from 
bishop  Hall,  or  a  principle  of  taste  from 
Quintitiaa ;  an  opinion  on  the  law  of  nations 
from  Vattel,  or  on  the  law  of  England  from 
Blackstooe. 

Might  not  any  one  of  the  topics,  thus  sug* 
ffestea  by  the  recitation  of  a  single  passage, 
be  made  the  ground  of  a  short  rational  con- 
versation, without  the  formality  of  debate, 
or  the  ftolemnity  of  an  academical  disputa- 
tion P  Persons  nattirally  get  a  custom  of 
reading  with  more  sedulous  attention,  when 
they  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  produce 
the  substance  of  what  they  have  read  ;  and 
in  order  to  prevent  desultory  and  unsettled 
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habits,  it  woald  be  well  on  these  occasions, 
to  tie  the  mind  down  to  the  one  selected  top- 
ic, and  not  to  allow  it  to  wantler  from  the 
point  under  consideration.  This  practice, 
steadily  observed,  would  strengthen  the  fac- 
ulties of  thinking,  and  reasoning,  and  con- 
sequently highly  improve  the  powers  of  con- 
versation. 

Of  books,  a  considerable  number,  besides 
those  in  the  foregoing  pnssage,  has  already 
been  suggested.  But,  ttiongb  we  have  ven- 
tured to  recommend  many  works  which 
seemed  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present 
purpose,  we  do*bot  presume  to  point  out  any 
thing  like  a  systematic  course  of  reading. 
This  will  be  arranged  by  far  abler  judges, 
especially  in  that  most  important  instance, 
the  choice  of  books  of  divinity.  In  a  lan- 
guage so  abounding  as  the  Knglish  in  the 
treasures'  of  theological  composition,  the 
diifieulty  will  consist,  not  in  finding  much 
that  is  excellent,  but  in  selecting  that  which 
unites  the  most  excellencies. 

Of  elementary  books  which  teach  the  first 
rudiments  of  Christianity,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  best  use  has  been  already  made.  In 
aid  of  these,  the  deepest  and  most  impres- 
sive knowledge  will  be  communicated  to  the 
mind,  by  familiar  colloquial  explanation  of 
every  portion  of  Scripture,  daily,  as  it  is 
read.  Such  an  habitual,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  clear  and  simple  exposition,  would 
tend  to  do  awav  the  most  material  of  those 
difficulticis,  ana  obscmrities,  with  which  the 
sacred  writings  are  diarged,  and  which  are 
pleaded  as  a  reason  for  not  putting  them,  in 
their  genuine  form,  into  the  hands  of  youth. 
There  is  no  book  whatever,  which  nflfords 
more  matter  for  interesting  and  animated 
conversation,  and  for  variety,  there  is  no 
book  which  is  at  all  comparable  to  it.  It 
were  to  be  wislied,  that  the  sacred  volume 
were  not  too  generally  made  to  ^Ive  way  to 
histories  and  expositions  of  the  Bible.  These 
last  are  excellent  subordinate  aids ;  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  lliey  are  sometimes  almost 
exclusively  adoptedj*  to  the  neglect  of  the 
Bible  itself.  Tbus^he  mere  facts  and  inci- 
dents being  retained,  separated  from  the 
doctrines,  sentiments,  and  precepts  which, 
like  a  eolden  thread,  run  through  every  part 
of  the  history,  and  are  everv  where  interwo- 
ven with  its  texture  ;  and  the  narrative  be- 
ing also  stripped  of  its  venerable  phraseolo- 
gy and  touching  style,  the  Bible  is  robbed  of^ 
Its  principal  chann  ;  and  the  devotional  and 
historical  ideas  being  thus  separated,  the  im- 
pression both  on  the  memory  and  the  feel- 
mgs  becomes  much  weakened  —Our  re- 
marks on  the  Scripture  itself  we  shall  re- 
serve for  a  future  chapter- 
It  has  been  a  rule  observed  throughout 
this  work,  to  forbear  naming  living  authors, 
except  incidentally  in  one  or  two  instances. 
This  rule,  which  was  adopted  from  delicacy, 
is  at  present  become  inconvenient,  as  it  pre- 
vents our  giving  highly  merited  commenda- 
tion to  various  religious  works,  of  almost 
every  description  ;  to  critical  as  well  as 
practical  elucidations  of  Scripture ;— to 
treatises  on  Uie  internal  principles,  and  op 
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the  duties  of  religrioQ ;  on  the  efficacy,  a* 
well-  as  the  evidences,  of  •Christiaoity ; — 
worlcs  not  less  admirable  in  point  of  compo- 
sition, than  estimable  for  their  substantial 
worth  ;  and  which  will  inevitably  be  adopt- 
ed, as  the  royal  education  advances. 

We  would  only  presume  to  offer  one  re- 
mark on  the  study  of  divines,  whether  an- 
cient or  modern.  A  luminous  style,  and  a 
perspicuous  eipression,  will  cast  a  lustre  on 
the  br  g'htest  truths,  and  render  grave  and 
serious  subjects  more  engaging'  and  impres- 
Eive.  To  the  youn^,  these  attractions  are 
particularly  necessary.  Yet,  in  the  dis 
courses  to  be  perused,  one  principle  of  se- 
lection should  be  observed.  The  graces  of 
langnai^e  should  never  be  considered  as  an 
equivalent  for  a  sound  principle.  Disserta- 
tions or  sermons  should  not  be  preferred  for 
having"  more  smoothness  than  energy,  for 
being  more  alluring  than  awakening,  nor  be- 
cause they  are  calculated  to  make  the  reader 
satisAcd  rather  than  safe.  The  distmguisb- 
ing  characters  of  Christianity,  both  in  doc- 
trine and  practice,  should  alvvays  be  consid- 
ered as  the  most  indispensable  reouisite.— 
For  the  absence  of  the  gfreat  funaamental 
truths  of  our  religion,  no  ingenuttv  of 
thought,  no  elegance  of  style,  no  popularity 
of  the  author  can  atone.  A  splendid  diction 
is  a  pleasing  ornament,  but  it  should  never 
he  used  as  an  instrument  for  lowering  the 
standard  of  religious  tmth.  Happily  we 
are  not  wanting  in  divines,  living  and  dead, 
who  nnite  all  the  required  excellencies. 

Of  moral  writers  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Next  to  history,  biography  must  be  consider- 
ed as  useful.  Those  who  have  properly  se- 
lected, and  jadiciou<»ly  written  the  lives  of 
eminent  persons,  have  perfbrmed  the  office 
of  instnirtion,  without  assuming  the  dignity 
of  instructors.  Well-cho««n  and  well-writ- 
ten lives  would  form  a  valuable  substitute 
for  no  small  portion  of  those  works  of  imag- 
ination, which  steal  away  the  hearts  and 
time  of  our  youth.  Novf'ls,  were  there  no 
other  objection  to  thom|Wwever  ingenious- 
ly they  mav  be  written,^s  they  exhibit  only 
fictitious  characters,  acting*  in  ^titious 
scenes,  on  fictitious  occasions,  and  being 
sometimes  the  work  of  writers,  who  rather 
gttesn  what  the  world  is  than  describe  it  from 
their  own  knowledge,  can  never  give  so  just 
or  vivid  a  pifcttire  of  life  and  manners,  as  is 
to  be  fourit!  in  the  memoirs  of  men  who  were 
actual  performers  on  the  great  stage  of  the 
world  We  may  apply  to  many  of  these 
fabricators  of  adventures  what  lord  Bacon 
savs,  when  he  regrets  that  philosophers,  ig- 
norant of  real  business,  chose  to  write  about 
legislation,  instead  of  statesmen,  whose  pro 
per  office  it  was.—*  They  make,*  says  he. 
'  imaginary  laws  for  imaginary  commoD- 
wealths.* 

Of  this  engaging  species  of  literature, 
biography,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  do 
not  possess  more  lives  of  distinguished  men, 
written  with  a  view  to  moral  instruction,  in 
the  manner  of  those  of  bishop  Burnet,  and 
Isaac  Walton.  The  lives  of  the  bishoo  ave 
serionsK  instruetrre.  as  well  as  highly  in- 


teresting. Of  Walton's  it  is  diffieaU  to  «ay« 
whether  they  are  more  amusing  or  inlbnii- 
ing. 

Voyages  and  trsivels  will  bIbo  fiMrm  »  reiy 
necessary  class  of  books  ;  but  some  of  tfaie 
more  recent  works  of  this  kind  are  so  inter* 
larded  with  infidelity,  and  under  the  mask  of 
ridiculing  popery,  aim  such  mischievoas 
side-strokes  at  Cnristianity  itself;  and  many, 
espcci^ly  of  the  modern  French  travels,  are 
exceptionable,  not  only  for  their  impiety,  but 
also  on  so  many  other  accounts,  thai  tbey 
will  require  to  be  selected  with  the  nicett 
discrimmation  Our  own  laoguoge,  howev- 
er, can  boast  many  valuable  works  ef  Ifais 
kind ,  which  are  clear  of  these  offisnces.  Voy* 
ages  of  discovery,  though  perhaps  less  inter* 
estiog  to  ordinary  readers,  will  bepecttKarly 
suited  to  the  royal  pvptl ;  eapectally  those 
which  have  been  undertaken,  greatly  to  his 
honour,  by  command  of  his  present  majeatr^ 
and  which  contain  the  discoveries  actoau^ 
made  in  the  hitherto  unexplored  parts  of  tlie 
southern  hemisphere. 

Telemachus. 

Among  works  of  imagination,  tiiere  are 
some  peculiarly  suited  to  the  royal  pupil. 
She  should  never,  it  is  presumed,  peruse  my 
authors  below  those  who  have  always  beca 
considered  as  standards  in  their  respective 
departments.  With  the  talents  which  she  is 
said  to  possess,  she  will  soon  be  oompetent  to 
nnderstand  great  part  of  a  work,  which, 
though  it  ranks  in  the  very  first  class  of  this 
species  of  composition,  has,  it  is  to  be  feaned, 
fallen  into  unjust  disregard  from  its  having 
been  injudiciously  employed  by  teachers  as 
the  first  book  in  acquiring  the  Fren<^  laiu 
guage.  The  fine  sentiments  which  it  oon* 
tains  have  been  overlooked,  while  only  the 
facilitv  of  the  style  has  been  considered.-** 
Telemachus  is  a  noble  political  romance,  de- 
lightful to  every  reader,  but  specifically 
adapted  to  what  indeed  was  its  original  ob- 
ject, the  formation  of  a  character  of  a  prince. 
It  is  free  from  the  moral  defects  of  the  clae- 
sic  poets,  whose  very  deities  are  conMiioniy 
exhibited  with  a  grossness  dangerous  to  the 
modesty  of  youth.  .  FeneloB.  while  with  a 
true  taste,  be  never  puts  any  thing  into  their 
mouths  incompatible  with  the  Grecian  fisbic, 
never  fails  to  give  the  imperfect  pagan  mor- 
al a  tincture  of  Christian  parity.  The  finest 
precepts  are  illustrated  by  the  most  instruct- 
ive examples;  ai^  every  royal  duty  ia,  as  it 
were,  personified.  His  morality  is  every 
where  founded  on  the  eternal  principles  of 
truth  and  justice.  He  refers  all  goodness  to 
God,  as  its  origin  and  end.  He  exhibits  a 
uniform  lesson  of  the  duty  of  sacrificing  |Mri- 
vate  interest  to  public  good,  and  of  fisiigetting 
ourselves  in  the  love  of  our  country.  He 
reconciles  the  soundest  policy  with  the  moat 
nndeviating  integrity,  and  puts  to  shame 
those,  otherwise  admirable  writers  of  onr  own 
time,  who  have  labonred  to  establish  the  dan- 
gerous doctrine  of  expediency  at  the  expense 
of  immutable  justice  and  everlasting  tmtb. 
From  Telemachus  she  will  learn,  that  the 
true  glory  of  a  king  is  to  make  his^eople 
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i;«od  and  happy ;  thai  his  avtbority  is  never 
SQ  eecwre  as  wb^  it  U  founded  on  the  love 
of  hta  subjects ;  and  that  the  same  principles 
wfaich  prooioCe  private  virtue,  advance  pub- 
lic happiness  He  teaches  carefully  to  dis* 
tin^^wiQ  hetiveen  good  and  badgovernmeots ; 
deiiTefs  preoepts  lor  the  philosophical,  the 
wariikie^  the  pacific,  and  the  lesislative  king ; 
and  allows  the  comparative  viuue  of  a^cul- 
tare,  of  oorameroe«  of  eduoation,  and  t>f  arts ; 
of  pfivaia  justice,  and  of  ciril  polity.  His 
doecnptioos,  comparisons,  and  narratives, 
^  iaiifieain  of  hein(^  merely  amusing,  are  always 
■^iwadff  to  answer  some  beneficial  purpose. 
'  And,  as  there  is  no  part  of  public  duty,  so 
'  there  is  scarcely  smy  circumstance  of  private 
cendact,  which  has  been  overlooked.  The 
daiqpers  of  self-confidence ;  the  contempt  of 
virlDOQS  oonnsels ;  the  perils  of  favouritism ; 
the  nnwoithiness  of  ignoble  parsuits ;  the 
miachiefe  of  disproportionate  connexions ; 
the  dniy  of  iaviolable  fidelity  to  engagements, 
of  moderatioa  under  the  most  prosperous, 
and  of  firmness  under  the  most  adverse  cir- 
camstances ;  of  patience  and  forbearance,  of 
kindness  and  gratitude  ;  all  these  are  not  so 
mach  aaimadTerted  on,  as  exemplified  in  the 
aoet  impressive  instances. 

Children  love  fiction.  It  is  often  a  mis 
leadittr  taste.  Of  this  taste  Fenelon  has 
araiied  himself,  to  convey,  under  the  elegant 
sbeller  of  the  Greek  mythology,  sentiments 
and  opioions  which  mi^ht  not  otherwise  so 
readily  bare  made  their  way  to  the  heart. 
The  strict  maxims  of  government,  and  high 
standard  of  public  virtue,  exhibit^  in  Tele- 
rnaebua,  excited  in  the  jealous  mind  of  the 
rei^ii^ir  king  of  France,  a  dread  that  if  those 
BOtMQs  should  become  popular,  that  work 
would  hereafter  be  considered  as  a  satire  on 
his  owa  conduct  wad  government,  on  his 
fondness  for  grandeur,  for  pleasure,  for  glory, 
and  for  war :  so  that  it  has  been  supposed 
probable,  that  Fenelon's  theological  works. 
wr  which  be  was  disgraced,  were  only  made 
the  pretext  for  puni£ing  him  for  his  political 
writings. 

The  Cyropssdia  of  Xenophon  it  may  be 
thonght  out  of  date  to  recommend ;  but  gen- 
ias-and  virtue  are  never  antiquated.  This 
work  may  be  read  with  advantage,  not  as  an 
entirely  authentic  history,  which  is  a  more 
than  doubtful  point,  but  as  a  valuable  moral 
work,  exhibiting  a  lively  image  of  royal  vir- 
tue, and  showing,  in  almost  all  respects, 
what  a  sovereign  ought  to  be. — The  princes 
of  Xenophon  and  of  Fenelon  are  models. 
The  *  Prince*  of  Machiavel  is  a  being  ela- 
borately trained  in  erery  art  of  political  and 
moral  corruption.  The  lives  of  the  pupils 
are  the  best  oomroents  on  the  works  of  the 
respective  anthers.  Fenelon  produce^  *Te- 
lemaque'  and  the  duke  of  Barg^undy.— Ma- 
chiavel, ^11  Principe*  and  Caesar  Borgia ! 

V  CHAP.  XXIX. 

Of  periodical  9»9a»j  wrUer$^pariietdarlyAd* 
duon  and  Joknton. 

To  hardly  any  species  of  composition  hu 
the  British  public  been  more  signally  indebt- 
^  than  to  the  periodical  Essay;  and,  per- 


haps, it  was  only  from  the  British  press,  that 
such  a  publication  could  have  issued.  The 
aitempt  to  excite  mental  appetite,  by  fur- 
nishing, from  day  to  day,  iatellectual  ahmeut 
of  such  peculiar  freshness,  must  have  been 
fatally  obstructed  by  any  ^ealous^r  of  super- 
intendance,  or  formality  ol  licensiug.  Tbo 
abuse  of  the  press  is  to  be  deplored  as  a  ca- 
lamity, and  punished  as  a  crime.  But  let 
neither  prince  nor  people  forget  the  provi- 
dential blessings  which  have  been  derived 
to  both  from  its  constitutional  liberty.  As 
this  was  one  of  the  invaluable  effects  of  tho 
revolution  in  i  6b0,  so  perhaps  no  other  means 
more  contributed  to  carry  the  blessings  of 
that  period  to  their  conaummale  establish- 
ment, in  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

The  two  writers  who  have  most  eminently 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  path  of  liter- 
ature, are  Addison  and  Johnson.  At  a  pe- 
riod when  religion  was  held  in  more  than 
usual  contempt,  from  its  having  been  recent- 
Iv  abused  to  tne  worst  purposes ;  and  when 
the  higher  walks  of  life  still  exhibited  that 
dissoluteness  which  the  profligate  reign  of 
the  second  Charles  had  made  so  deplorably 
foshionable,  Addison  seems  to  have  been 
raised  by  Providence  for  the  double  purpose 
of  improving  the  public  tasted  and  cor- 
recting the  public  morals.  As  the  powers 
of  the  imagination  had,  in  the  preceding 
period,  been  peculiarly  abused  to  tho 
purposes  of  vice,  it  was  Addison's  great  ob- 
ject to  show  that  wit  and  impurity  had  do 
necessary  connexion.  He  not  only  evinced 
this  bj^  his  reasonings,  but  he  so  exemplified 
it  in  msown  compositions,  as  to  become  in  a 
short  time  more  generally  useful,  by  becom- 
ing more  popular  than  any  English  writer 
who  had  yet  ap|)eared.  This  well-earned 
celebrity  be  endeavoured  to  turn  to  the  best 
of  all  purposes  ;  and  his  success  was  such  as 
to  prove,  that  genius  is  never  so  advantage- 
ously employed  as  in  the  service  of  virtue, 
nor  influence  so  well  directed  as  in  render- 
ing piety  fashionable.  At  this  distance,  when 
almost  all  authors  have  written  the  better, 
because  AUdi^m  wrote  first,  and  when  the 
public  taste  which  he  refilled  has  become 
competent,  through  that  refjiiement,  to  criti- 
cise its  benefactor,  it  is  not  easy  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  Addison.  To  do  this, 
we  must  attend  to  the  progress  of  English 
literature,  and  make  a  compuriaon  between 
him  and  lus  predecessors. 

But  noble  as  the  views  of  Addison  were, 
and  happily  as  he  has,  in  general,  accom- 
plished what  he  intended  ;  Uie  praise  which 
justly  belongs  to  him  must  be  qualified  by 
the  avowal,  that  it  does  not  extend  to  every 
passage  which  he  has  written.  From  tlie 
pernicious  influence  of  those  very  manners 
which  it  was  his  oi)ject  to  correct,  some  dc- 
g^ree  of  taint  has  occasionally  affected  his 
own  pages,  which  will  make  it  necessary  to 
guard  the  roval  pupil  from  a  wholly  promis- 
cuous perusal.  It  is,  however,  but  justice 
to  add,  that  the  few  instances  referred  to, 
however  exceptionable,  are  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  expose  him  to  the  charge  rather  of  in- 
advertence, or  momentary  levity,  than  of 
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any  unfizedDess  of  porinciple,  much  less  of 
any  depravity  of  heart. 

Of  all  the  periodical  works,  those  of  John- 
son, in  point  of  strict  and  undeviating  moral 
parity,  unquestionably  stand  highest  Eve- 
ry page  is  invariably  delicate,  it  is,  there- 
fore, the  rare  praise  of  this  author,  that  the 
most  vigilant  preceptor  may  commit  his  vo- 
luminous works  into  the  hands  of  e?en  his 
female  pupil,  without  caution,  limitation,  or 
reserve ;  secure  that  she  cannot  stumble  on 
a  pernicious  sentiment,  or  rise  from  the  pe- 
rusal with  the  slightest  taint  of  immorality. 
Even  in  his  dictionary,  moral  rectitude  has 
not  only  been  scrupulously  maintained,  but, 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work  would  ad- 
mit, it  has  been  assiduously  inculcated.  In 
the  authorities  which  he  had  adduced,  he  has 
collected,  with  a  discrimination  which  can 
never  be  enough  admired,  a  countless  multi- 
tude of  the  most  noble  sentences  which  Eng- 
lish literature  afforded ;  yet  he  has  frequent- 
ly contented  himself  with  instances  borrow- 
ed from  inferior  writers,  when  he  found  some 
passage,  which  at  ,once  served  his  purpose, 
and  that  of  religion  and  morality  ;  and  also, 
as  he  declared  himself,  lest  he  should  rfsk 
contaminating  the  mind  of  the  student,  by 
referring  him  to  authors  of  more  celebrity 
but  less  purity.  When  we  reflect  how  fatal- 
ly the  unsuspected  title  of  Dirtionary  has 
been  made  the  vehicle  for  polluting  princi- 
ple, we  shall  feel  the  value  of  this  extreme 
conscientiousness  of  Johnson. 

Still,  however,  while  we  ascribe  to  this 
excellent  author  all  th^t  is  safe,  and  all  that 
is  just,  it  is  less  from  Johnson  than  from  Ad- 
dison that  we  derive  the  interesting  lessons 
of  life  and  manners ;  that  we  learn  to  trace 
the  exact  delineations  of  character,  and  to 
catch  the  vivid  hues,,  and  varied  tints  of  na- 
ture. It  is  true,  that  every  sentence  of  the 
more  recent  moralist  is  an  aphori'^m,  every 
paragraph  a  chain  of  maxims  for  guiding 
the  understanding  and  guarding  the  heart. 
But  when  Johnson  describes  characters^  he 
rather  exhibits  vice  and  virtue  in  the  abstract, 
than  real  existing  human  being :  while  Ad- 
dison presents  you  with  actual  men  and 
women ;  real  life  figures,  componnded  of 
the  faults  and  the  excellencies,  the  wisdom 
and  the  weaknesses,  the  follies  and  the  vir- 
tues of  humanity.— Bv  the  Avarus.  the  Ebu- 
lus,  the  M isellus,  the  Sophron,  the  Zosiroa, 
and  the  Viator  of  Johnson,  we  are  instrnct- 
ed  in  the  soundest  truths,  but  we  are  not 
struck  by  any  vivid  exemplification.  We 
merely  hear  them,  and  we  hear  them  with 
profit,  but  we  do  not  knmo  them.  Whereas, 
with  the  members  of  the  Spectator's  club  we 
are  acquainted.  Johnson's  personages  are 
elaborately  carved  figures  that  fill  the  nich- 
es of  the  saloon :  Addison^s  are  the  living 
company  which  animate  it :  Johnson's  hav^-" 
more  drapery;  Addison^s  more  countenance. 
Johnson's  gentlemen  and  ladies,  scholars  and 
chambermaids,  philosophers  and  coquets,  all 
argue  syllogisticallVi,  all  converse  in  the  same 
academic  language ;  divide  all  their  senten- 
ces into  the  same  triple  members,  turn  every 
phcase  iV^ith  the  same  measured  solemnity, 


and  round  every  period  with  the  same  pal" 
ished  smoothness.  Addison's  talk  learnedly 
or  lightly,  think  deeply,  or  prate  flippantly* 
in  exact  accordance  with  their  cbaractery 
station,  and  habits  of  life* 

What  reader,  when  he  meets  with  the  de» 
scrijition  of  sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  or  Will 
Wimble,  or  of  the  Tory  fox-bunter  in  the 
Freeholder,  does  not  frame  in  his  own  mind 
a  living  image  in  each,  to  which  ever  after 
he  naturally  recurs,  and  on  which  bis  re- 
collection, if  we  may  so  speak,  rather  than 
his  imagination,  fastens,  as  on  an  old  inti- 
mate ?  The  lapse  of  a  century,  indeed,  has 
induced  a  considerable  change  in  modes  of 
expression  and  forms  of  behaviour.  But 
though  manners  are  mutable,  human  nature 
is  permanent.  •  And  it  can  no  more  be 
brought  as  a  charge  against  the  truth  of 
Addi><on's  characters  that  the  manners  are 
changped,  than  it  can  be  produced  against  the 
portraits  of  sir  Peter  Lely  and  Vandyok, 
that  the  fashions  of  dress  are  altered.  The 
human  character,  like  the  human  figure,  is 
the  same  in  all  ages;  it  is  only  the  exterior 
and  the  costume  which  vary.  Grace  of  atti- 
tude, exquisite  proportion,  and  striking  re* 
semblance,  do  not  diminish  of  their  first 
charm,  because  ruffs,  perukes,  sattin  doub- 
lots,  and  slashed  sleeves  are  passed  away. 
Addison's  characters  may  be  likened  to  that 
expressive  style  of  drawing,  which  gives  die 
exact  contour  by  a  few  careless  strokes  of 
the  pencil  They  are  rendered  amusing,  by 
being  in  some  slight  degree  caricatures ;  yet, 
all  is  accurate  resemblance,  nothing  is  wan- 
ton aggravation.  They  have,  in  short,  that 
undescribable  grace  which  will  always  capti- 
vate the  reader  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy 
of  his  own  perceptions. 

Among  the  benefits  which  have  resulted 
from  the  writings  of  Addison,  the  attention 
first  drawn  to  Paradise  Lost  by  his  criticisms 
was  not  one  of  the  least.  His  examination 
of  tliat  immortal  work,  the  boast  of  our  isl- 
and, and  of  human  nature,  had  the  merit  of 
subduing  the  violence  of  party- prejudice, 
and  of  raising  its  great  author  to  an  eminence 
in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  correspon- 
dent to  that  which  he  actually  held,  and  iviU 
hold,  on  the  scale  of  genhis,  till  time  shall  be 
no  more.* 

*  Milton  has  dropt  his  mantle  on  a  poet,  inferior 
indeed  to  himself,  in  the  lollineaa  of  his  concep- 
tions, the  variety  of  his  learning,  and  theatractare 
of  his  verse;  but  the  felicity  of  whose  genias  is 
only  surpassed  by  the  elevation  of^  bis  piety ; 
witose  devout  effusions  are  more  f>enetrating,  and 
almost  equally  sublime ;  and  who,  in  bis  moral  and 
pathetic  strokes,  familiar  illusions,  and  touching 
incidents,  comes  more  home  to  the  bosom  than 
e^en  his  immortal  master.  When  ^e  observe  of 
this  fine  spirit  that  he  felt  the  beauties  of  nataro 
with  a  lover's  heart,  beheld  them  with  a  poet's 
eye,  and  delineated  them  with  a  painter's  hand ; — 
that  the  minute  accuracy  of  bis  lesser  figures,  and 
the  exquisite  finishing  of  his  rural  groups,  delight 
the  tancyt  as  much  as  the  sublimity  of  his  nobler 
images  exalt  the  mind  ; — that  in  spite  of  faults  and 
negligences,  and  a  few  instances  of  nngracefol 
^penty,  he  grst^es  the  judgment  as  much  as  ho 
enchants  the  imsgination ;  that  he  directs  the  feel- 
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tf  the  critical  wrHinn  of  Addrsob  do  not 
possess  the  acnteness  of  Drydea,  or  the  rig- 
our  of  JohnsoD,  they  are  familiar  and  ele^nt, 
and  serve  to  pre|>are  t\\e  mind  for  more  elab- 
orate inresti^tioD.  If  it  be  objected,  that 
be  deals  too  much  io  gratuitous  praise  and 
ra^e  admiration*  it  may  be  answered,  that 
the  effect  produced  by  poetry  on  the  mind 
cannot  always  be  philosophically  accounted 
far ;  and  Addison  was  too  fair,  and,  in  this 
instance,  too  cordial  a  cntic  to  withhold  en- 
preasioaa  of  delist,  merely  because  he  could 
not  analyse  the  causes  which  produced  it.^- 
At  any  rate,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he  who 
wrote  ttkose  exquisite  £!way«  on  ihe  Pleoi- 
urt9of  the  hHfvHnaHtm^  could  not  be  super- 
ficial thrott^  penury.  It  is  allowed,  that 
tiie  criticisms  of  Joho*>on  are,  in  g^eiieral. 
much  more  systematic ;  the^  possess  more 
depth,  as  well  as  more  discrimination  ;  but 
they  are  less  pleasing^,  because  they  are  not 
eqnally  gwid  natured.  They  are  more 
tinctured  with  party  spirit,  and  breathe  less 
generous  and  voluntary  admiration.  But  no 
critic  has  been  more  successful  in  laying 
open  the  internal  structure  of  the  poet  ;— 
thoogli  he  now  and  then  handles  the  knife 
so  Tonghly  as  to  disfigure  what  he  means  to 
dissect.  His  learning  was  evidently  much 
deeper,  as  well  as  better  digested,  than  that 
of  Addison,  and  the  energy  of  his  under- 
standing was  almost  unrivalled,  lie  there- 
fore, discovers  a  rare  ability  in  appreciatmg 
with  the  soundest  and  most  sagacious  scruti- 
ny, the  poetry  of  reason  and  good  sense ;  in 
the  composition  of  which  he  also  excels.  - 
But  to  the  lebs  boundcl  excursionn  of  high 
imagination,  to  the  bolder  achievments  of 
pure  invention,  he  is  less  just,  because  less 
sensible.  He  appears  little  alive  to  that 
species  of  writing,  whose  felicitie*  consist  in 
ease  and  grace,  to  the  floating  forms  of  ideal 
beauty,  to  the  sublimer  flights  of  the  lyric 
nnue,  or  to  finer  touches  or  dramatic  excel- 
lence. He  would  consequent! v  be  cold  in 
his  approbation,  not  to  say  perverse  in  his 
discQSsion  of  some  of  these  species  of  beauty, 
of  which,  in  fact,  his  feelings  were  less  sus- 
ceptible. 

He  had,  however,  that  higher  perfection 
which  has  been  too  rarely  associated  with 
those  faculties,  the  most  discerning  taste  and 
the  liveliest  reli<<h,  for  the  truest  as  well  as 
the  noblest  species  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful. I  mean  that  which  belong^^moral 
excellence.  Where  this  was  obvi^^it  not 
only  conquered  his  aversion,  but  attracted 
his  warm  affection.  It  was  this  which  made 
him  the  ardent  eulogist  of  Watts,  in  spite  of 
bis  non-conformity,  and  even  the  advocate 
of  Blackmore,  whom  it  must  have  been  nat- 
ural fi>r  him  to  despise  as  a  bad  poet,  and  to 
hate  as  a  whig.  It  is  this  best  of  tastes 
'  which  he  also  most  displays  in  that  beautiful 
eologium  of  Addison,  to  which  in  the  pres 
ent  comparison,  it  would  be  injustice  to  both, 

not  to  refer  the  reader. 

« 

tags  to  virtue,  sod  the  heart  to  heaven.  Ncod  we 
designaie  tbo  sketch  by  affijdog  to  it  the  name  o( 
Cuwper. 


His  Tour  to  the  Hthr%(k$  exhibits  a  de* 

lightfui  specimen  of  an  intellectual  traveller, 
who  extracts  beauty  from  barrenness,  and 
buil<is  up  a  solid  mass  of  instruction  with  the 
most  sleniier  materials.  He  leaves  to  the 
write*  of  natural  history,  whose  proper  prov- 
ince it  is,  to  run  over  the  world  io  quest  of 
mosses  and  grasses,  of  minerals  and  fossils. 
Nor  does  he  swell  his  book  with  catalogues 
of  pictures  which  have  neither  novelty  nor 
relevancy ;  nor  does  he  copy,  from  preceding 
authors,  the  ancient  history  of  a  country  of 
which  we  only  want  to  know  the  existing 
state  ;  nor  does  he  convert  the  grand  scenes 
which  display  the  wonders  of  the  Creator's 
power  into  doubts  of  his  existence,  or  disbe- 
lief of  his  government :  but  fulfilling  the 
office  of  an  inquisitive  and  moral  traveller, 
he  presents  a  lively  and  interesting  v'l^w  of 
men  and  things ;  of  the  country  which  he 
visited,  and  of  the  persons  with  whom  he 
conversed.  And  though  his  inveterate  Scot- 
tish prejudices  now  and  then  break  out,  his 
spleen  seems  rather  to  have  been  exercised 
against  trees  than  men.  Towards  the  latter, 
his  seeming  illiberality  has  in  reality  more  of 
merriment  than  malice.  In  his  heart  he  re- 
spected that  brave  and  learned  nation  — 
When  he  is  unfair,  his  unfairness  is  often 
mitigated  bv  some  stroke  of  humour,  per* 
haps  of  good  humour,  which  effaces  the  im* 
pression  tf  his  seventy.  Whatever  feults 
mav  he  found  in  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides, 
it  is  no  small  thing,  at  this  period,  to  possess 
a  b>)ok  of  travels  entirely  pure  from  the 
lightest  touch  of  vanity  or  impurity,  of  levi- 
ty or  impiety. 

His  Rasselas  is  a  work  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  roval  puoil ;  and  though  it  paints  hu« 
man  life  in  too  dark  shades,  and  dwells  de- 
snoniingly  on  the  onattainahleness  of  human 
happiness,  these  defect^  will  afford  excellent 
occasions  for  the  sagacious  preceptor  to  un- 
fold, through  what  pursuits  life  may  be  made 
haopy  bv  being  made  useful ;  by  what  su- 
perinduced strength  the  burthens  of  this 
mortal  state  may  be  cheerfully  home,  and  by 
what  a  irtorious  perspective  its  termination 
may  be  brightened. 

The  praise  which  has  been  given  to  Addi- 
son as  an  essavist  can  rarely  be  extended  to 
many  of  his  coadjutors.  Talent  more  or 
less  we  every  where  meet  with,  and  very  in- 
grenious  sketches  of  character ;  but  moral 
df^licacy  is  so  often,  and  sometimes  so  shame- 
fully vi'olatod,  that  (whatever  may  have  been 
the  practice,)  the  Spectator  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted an  unfit  book  for  the  indtscrimiaate 
perusal  of  vouth.* 

However  the  collection  of  periodical  pa- 
per^, entitled  The  Freeholder,  mav  be  passed 
over  bv  common  readers,  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable not  to  direct  to  them  the  attention  of 
a  roval  pupil.  The  object  at  which  they 
aim,  the  strengthening  of  the  Hanoverian 
cause  against  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  and  the  French  court,  makes 
them  interesting  ;  and  they  exhibit  an  ex- 

•  Happilv  all  Addiaon*8  papers  have  been  select- 
ed by  Tickell,  in  bis  edition  of  Addison^s  works. 
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quifiite  specimeo  ofpoUtical  seal  without 
political  acrimony.  Tbey  abound  in  strokes 
of  wit ;  and  the  Tory  FoK-bunter  i»  perhaps 
next  to  the  Rural  Kuigbt  in  the  Spectator, 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  descriptions  of 
character  in  our  language.  Of  these,  as 
well  as  of  his  other  essays,  it  may  be  said, 
that  in  them  the  follies,  the  affectations,  and 
the  absurdities  of  life  are  portrayed  with  the 
lightest  (ouches  of  the  most  delicate  pencil ; 
that  never  was  ridicule  more  nicely  pointed, 
nor  satire  raor  playfully  inoffensive. 

In  the  Guan/uifi  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
that  is  seriously  exceptionable ;  and  this 
work  is  enriched  with  some  essays  that  are 
not  to  be  placed  beneath  even  those  of  Addi- 
•on.  It  will  be  obvious,  that  we  allude  to  the 
papers  ascribed  to  bishop  Berkeley.  These 
essays  bear  the  marks  of  a  mind  at  once  vi- 
gorous and  correct,  deep  in  reflection,  and 
opulent  tn  imagery.  Ttiey  are  chiefly  di- 
s«cted  against  the  free-thinkers,  a  name  by 
which  the  infidels  of  that  age  chose  to  call 
themselves.  And  never  perhaps,  has  that 
wretched  character  been  more  admira- 
bly illustrated  than  in  the  simile  of  the  fly  on 
Qt  PauPs  cathedral. 

Another  difference  between  Addison  and 
Johnson  is,  that  the  periodical  writings  of 
the  former  are  those  in  which  the  powers  of 
his  mind  appear  to  most  advantage.  Not  so 
in  the  case  of  Johnson.  Solidly  valuable  as 
the  Rambler  must  be  accounted  m  the  point 
of  celebrity,  it  probably  owes  much  more  to 
its  author  than  it  has  conferred  on  him.  A 
forbidding  stateliness,  a  rigid  and  yet  infla- 
ted style,  an  almost  total  absence  of  ease 
and  cheerfulness,  would  too  probably  bring 
neglect  on  the  great  and  various  excellen 
cies  of  these  volumes,  if  they  had  been  the 
single  work  of  their  author.  Bot  his  other 
writings,  and,  above  all,  that  inexhaustible 
Innd  of  pleasure  and  profit,  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  will  secure  perpetuated  attention  to 
«very  work  which  bears  the  name  of  John 
son.  On  the  ground  of  distinct  attrac- 
tiveness, the  Idler  is  the  most  engaging  of 
Johnson's  periodical  works :  the  manner 
being  less  severe,  and  the  matter  more  amu- 
sing. 

The  jidveniur^r,  perhaps,  on  account  of 
its  interesting  tales,  and  affecting  narratives, 
is,  of  all  others  of  its  class,  the  most  strictly 
suitable  to  youth.  It  also  contains  much 
general  knowledge,  elegant  criticism,  and 
various  kinds  of  pleasing  information.  In 
almost  all  these  works,  the  Eastern  Tales, 
Allegories,  and  Visions,  are  interesting  in 
the  narrative,  elevated  in  the  sentiment ; 
pure  in  the  descriptions,  and  sublime  in  the 
moral,  they  convey  lessons  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  the  great,  most  of  the  fictitious 
persona^  who  are  made  the  vehicles  of 
instruction,  being  either  princes  or  states- 
men. 

If  we  advert  to  religion,  the  praise  of  Ad- 
dison in  this  infinitely  important  instance 
must  not  be  omitted.  Johnson  never  losei 
sighi  of  religion ;  but  on  very  few  occasions 
does'be  particularly  dwell  upon  it*     In  one 


or  two  passages*  only  has  be  given  went  to 
his  religious  feelings ;  and  his  sentimeota 
are  so  soundly,  indeed  so  snUimely  aoec^- 
lent,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  negret  the 
scantiness  with  wnich  be  has  aflRnded  them* 
Bot  Addison  seams  to  delight  m  the  s»bject« 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  his  devout  feeunga 
seem  to  have  much  transcended  his  tbeolo^- 
cal  accuraoy.  To  the  latter,  exception 
might  justly  be  taken  in  one  or  two  ioaten* 
cas  ;t  to  the  former,  never.  If  it  were  to 
be  asked,  where  are  the  elevating,  enno- 
bling, felicitating  effects  of  religion  on  the 
human  mind  as  safely  stated,  and  as  happily 
expressed,  as  in  any  English  author  ?  per* 
baps  a  juster  answer  coukl  scarcelv  be  gir* 
en  than— ^  the  devoUonalpapen  ofJUduan^ 


CHAP.  XXX 

BookB  €f  Amattmngd, 

As  the  royal  person  will  hereafter  require 
books  of  amusement,  as  well  as  instructioa, 
it  will  be  a  task  of  no  small  delicacy  to  se- 
lect such  as  may  be  perused  with  as  much 
profit,  and  as  little  injury,  as  is  to  be  expect- 
ed from  works  of  mere  entertainment.  Per- 
haps there  are  few  books  which  possess  the 
power  of  delighting  the  fancy,  without  con- 
veying any  dangerous  lesson  to  the  hearty 
equally  with  Don  Quixote. 

It  does  not  belon|^  to  our  subject  to  ani- 
madvert on  its  leadmg  excellence ;  that  in- 
comparable delicacy  of  satire,  those  unri- 
valled powers  of  ridicule,  which  had  suffi- 
cient force  to  reclaim  the  corrupted  taste« 
and  sober  the  distempered  imagination  of  a 
whole  people  This,  which  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance was  justly  considered  as  its  pre- 
dominant merit,  is  now  become  less  interes- 
ting ;  because  the  evil  which  it  assailed  no 
longer  existing,  the  medicine  which  cured 
the  mad  is  groivn  less  valuable  to  the  sane ; 
yet  Don  Quixote  will  be  entitled  to  admira- 
tion on  imperishable  grounds. 

Though  Cervantes  wrote  between  two 
and  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  for  a  peo- 
ple of  a  national  turn  of  thinking  dissimilar 
to  ours ;  yet  that  righi  i^ood  setue,  which  is 
of  all  ages,  and  all  countries,  and  which 
pervades  this  work  more  almost  than  even 
its  exquisite  wit  and  humour ;  those  master- 
ly portr|it8  of  character  ;  those  sound  max- 
ims ^H^onduct;  those  lively  touches  of 
nature;  those  admirably  serious  lessons, 
though  given  on  ridiculous  occasions ; 
those  penetrating  strokes  of  feeling ;  tlioee 
solemnly  sententious  phrases,  tinctured 
with  the  characteristic  absurdity  of  the 
speaker,  without  any  injury  to  the  truth  of 
the  sentiment ;  that  mixture  of  the  wise  and 
the  ludicrous,  of  action  always  pitiably  ex- 
travagant, and  of  judgment  often  exemplary 

*  Number  VII  in  the  Rambler ;  paper  on  aiBic- 
tion  in  the  Idler ;  and  the  noble  passage  in  the  ac* 
ooant  oriona. 

t  See  particularly  that  very  exceptionable  paper 
in  the  Spectator,  No.  459.— ^Also  another  on  So- 
^rstition  and  Enthnsiasm. 
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•dber.    IfttU  tbflM««e6ileiioies  Don  Quiz* 

ote  m  vrilbovt «  paraliel. 

Hoir  adimrable  (to  produce  only  one  ia- 
stADce  om  of  a  Ibootalnd^  U  that  touch  of 
bttmui  nature,  vrhere  tne  kaif^bt  of  La 
Manoha  baring'  bestofred  the  most  exceMive 
and  liMi*flo^tt  ooraptimeoti  on  a  g^Dtiemaa 
wbomae eoooonlered  wben  the  delirium  of 
cbivalrj  nged  roost  tlrongly  in  bis  imai^iiia- 
tioni — The  geotlemao.  wbois  represented 
as  a  person  of  admirable  sense,  is  led,  by 
the  enact  wbicb  these  oompliroentB  produced 
on  liia  ovn  mind,  to  acknowledge  tke  weak- 
ness of  the  heart  of  man,  in  the  foolish  plea- 
sure it  derives  from  flattery  '  So  bewitcb- 
iof^  14  praise,'  says  be,  *  that  even  I  have  the 


these  of  the  latter  conrey  a  contapoas  sick- 
liness to  the  mind.  The  one  raises  harmless 
wonder  or  tnollensive  merriment :  the  other 
awaken  ideas,  at  best  unprofitable.  From 
the  flights  ol'  the  one,  we  are  wilhng  to  de- 
scend to  the  rationality  of  common  life ;  from 
the  seductions  of  the  other,  we  are  disgusted 
at  returning  to  its  iosipidity. 

There  is  always  some  useful  instruction  in 
those  great  original  works  of  invention, 
whether  poetry  or  romance,  which  transmit 
a  faithful  living  picture  of  the  mann^r^  of  tbe 
age  and  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid. 
It  is  tliis  which,  independently  of  its  other 
merits,  diffuses  that  inexpressible  charm  over 
the   Odyssey:   a   species   of  enchantment 


to  be  pleased  with  it,  though  at  the  |  which  is  not  afforded  by  any  other  poem  in 


same  time,  1  know  the  flatterer  to  be  a  mad 


Wit>  it  has  been  said»  is  gay,  but  humour 
is  fT^ve.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
opinioo,  that  the  moat  serious  and  solemn  na- 
tion in  the  world  has  produced  the  work  of 
the  most  genuine  humour.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  express  how  admirably  the  pomp  and 
statelineas  of  the  Spanish  language  are  suit 
ed  to  the  genius  of  this  work  It  is  not  un 
6kToorable  to  the  true  heroic,  but  much 
more  especially  it  is  adapted  to  the  mock  dig- 
nity of  the  sorrowful  knight  It  is  accom- 
modated lo  the  elevation  of  the  fantastic 
herd"s  tiptoe  march,  when  he  is  sober,  and 
still  more  to  bis  stills,  when  he  is  ravin?. 

The  two  very  ingenious  French  and  Eng- 
lish novelists,  who  followed  Cervantes, 
thoo^h  with  unequal  steps  even  as  to  talent, 
are  still  farther  below  their  great  master 
both  in  mental  and  moral  delicacy*  Though 
the  scenes,  descriptions,  and  expressions  of 
he  Sage,  are  far  less  culpable,  in  point  of  de- 
cency, th4n  those  of  his  English  competitor ; 
yet  both  ccmcnr  in  the  same  inexpiable  fault, 
each  labooring  to  excite  an  interest  for  a  vi- 
cious character,  each  making  the  hero  of  his 
tale  an  unprincipled  profligate. 


the  world.  This,  in  a  less  degree,  is  also  one 
of  the  striking  merits  of  Don  Quiiote.  And 
this,  after  havmg  soared  so  high,  if  we  may 
descend  so  low,  is  the  principal  recommen- 
dation i>f  the  Arabian  Tales  These  Tales 
also,  though  faultjr  in  some  respects,  possess 
another  merit  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  transferred  to  some  of  the  novels  of  a 
country  nearer  home.  We  learn  from  these 
Arabian  stories,  and  indeed  from  most  of  the 
works  of  imagination  of  the  Mahometan  au* 
thors,  what  was  the  specific  religion  of  the 
peopla  about  whom  they  write ;  how  much 
they  made  religion  enter  into  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life ;  and  how  observant  personit 
professing  religion  were  of  its  pecauarities 
and  its  worship. 

It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  bow  far  more 
deeply  mischievous  the  French  novel  writers 
are,  than  those  of  our  own  connti^  ;  they 
not  only  seduce  the  heart  through  the  senses, 
and  corrupt  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
imagination,  but  fatally  strike  at  the  very 
root  and  being  of  all  virtue,  by  annihilating 
all  belief  in  that  religion,  which  is  its  only 
vital  source  and  seminal  principle. 

Shaktptare. 


If  novels  are  read  at  all,  in  early  youth,  a'  l    But  lessons   of  a  nobler  kind  may  be  ex» 

*•  more  hon-  Hracted  from  some  works  which  promise  no* 


practice  which  we  should  think 
oared  in  the  breach  than  the  ob^^ervance,*  we 
should  be  tempted  to  give  the  preference  to 
those  works  of  pure  and  genuine  fancy, 
which  exercise  and  fill  the  imagination,  in 
preference  to  those  which,  by  exhibiting 
passion  and  intrigue  in  bewitching  colours, 
lay  hold  too  intensely  on  the  feelings.  We 
BMiald  even  venture  to  pronounce  ^mc  sto- 
nes io  be  most  safe,  which,  by  leas^Vnmila- 
ting  with  our  own  habits  and  manners,  are 
less  likely  to  infect  and  soften  the  heart,  by 
those  amatory  pictures,  descriptions,  and  sit- 
uations, which  too  much  abound,  even  in 
some  of  the  chastest  compositions  of  this  na- 
ture. The  young  female  is  pleasantly  inter- 
ested lor  the  fate  of  Oriental  queens,  for  Zo- 
beide,  or  the  heroine  of  Alamoran  and  Ham- 
et;  hut  she  does  not  put  hersel^^^in  their 
place ;  she  is  not  abtorbed  in  the$  pains  or 
then*  pleasures;  she  does  not  identify  her 
feelings  with  iheir$^  as  she  too  probably  does 
in  the  case  of  Sophia  Western  and  the  prin- 
cess of  CleTea.— Books  of  the  former  de- 
scription innocently  Invigorate  the  fancy. 


promise 
thing  better  than  mere  entertainment ;  and 
which  will  not,  to  ordinary  readers,  appear 
susceptible  of  any  higher  purpose-  In  the 
hands  of  a  judicious  preceptor,  many  of 
ShaksDeare*s  tragedies,  especially  of  his  his- 
torical pieces,  and  still  more  such  as  are  ren- 
dered peculiarly  interestioir  by  local  circum- 
stances, by  British  manners,  and  by  the  in- 
troduction of  royal  characters  who  once  fill- 
ed the  English  throne,  will  furnish  themes 
on  which  to  ground  much  appropriate  and 
instructive  conversation. 

Those  mixed  characters  especially,  which 
be  has  drawn  with  such  a  happy  intuition  in- 
to the  human  mind,  in  which  some  of  the 
worst  actions  are  committed  by  persons  not 
destitute  of  good  dispositions  and  amiable 
qualities,  but  overwhelmed  by  the  storm  of 
unresisted  passion,  sinking  under  strong 
temptation,  or  yielding  to  powerful  flattery, 
are  far  more  instructive  in  the  perusal  than 
the  *  fiiultless  monsters,'  or  the  heroes  of  un- 
mixed perfection  of  less  skilAil  dramatists. 
.—The  agitations,  for  instance  of  the  Hmo- 
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rout  7%anej  a  man  not-destitate  of  generous 
Beotimeoto ;  but  of  a  high  and  aapiriDg*  miad, 
stimulated  by  rain  credulity,  temptiog^oppor. 
tuaity,  and  aii  amhitioos  wife.— Gk>a(led  by 
the  woman  he  ioved  to  the  crime  he  hated,-— 
grasping^  at  the  crown,  but  abhorrinf^  the  sin 
which  was  to  procure  it;— the  aggies  of 
Ifuilt  combatting  with  the  sense  of  honour^ 
agonies  not  mertrly  excited  by  the  vulgar 
dread  of  detection  and  of  punishment  which 
would  have  engrossed  an  ordinary  mind,  but 
sharpened  by  unappeasable  remorse  :  which 
remorse,  however,  proves  no  hindrance  to 
the  commission  of  fresh  crimes, —crimes 
which  succeed  each  other  as  numerously, 
and  as  rapidly,  as  the  visionary  progeny  of 
BaDquo.^At  first. 

What  ho  would  highly,  he  would  holily  : 

But  a  familiarity  with  horrors  soon  cured  this 
delicacy ;  and  in  his  subsequent  and  multi- 
plied murders,  necessity  became  apology. 
The  whole  presents  an  awful  lesson  on  the 
terrible  consequences  of  listening  to  the  first 
slight  suggestion  of  sin,  and  strikingly  ex- 
emplifies tliat  from  harbouring  criminal 
thoughts,  to  the  forming  black  designs,  and 
perpetrating  the  must  atrocious  deeds,  the 
mind  is  led  by  a  natural  progress,  and  an  un> 
resisted  rapidity. 

The  conflicting  passions  of  the  capricious 
Lear!  tender  and  aflfectionate  .in  the  ex- 
treme, but  whose  irregular  affections  were 
neither  controuled  by  nature,  reason,  or  ius- 
tic ;  a  character  weak  and  vehement,  fond 
and  cniel ;  whone  kindness  was  determined 
by  no  principle ;  whose  mind  governed  by 
no  fixed  sense  of  right,  but  vibrating  with 
the  accident  of  the  moment,  and  the  caprice 
of  the  predominant  l^urnour ;  sacrificing  the 
virtuous  child,  whose  sincerity  should  have 
secured  his  affection,  to  the  preposterous  flat 
tery  of  her  unnaturaJ  sisters.— These  highly 
wrought  scenes  do  not  merely  excite  in  the 
reader  a  barren  sympathy  for  the  pangs  of 
aelf- rep  roach,  of  cleslitute  age,  and  suffering 
royaltv,  but  inculcate  a  salutary  abhorrence 
of  adulation  and  falsehood  :  a  useful  caution 
against  partial  and  unjust  judgment ;  a  sou  d 
admonition  against  paternal  injustice  and  fil- 
ial ingratitude. 

The  beautiful  and  touching  reflection  of 
Henry  IV.  in  those  last  soul-searching  mo- 
ments, when  the  possession  of  a  crown  be- 
came nothing,  and  the  unjust  amhirion  by 
which  he  had  obtained  it  every  thing— Yet 
exhibiting  a  prince  <ti\\  so  far  retaining  to 
the  last  the  cautious  policy  of  his  character, 
as  to  mix  his  concern  for  the  state,  and  his 
affection  for  bkson,  with  tlie  natural  dissim- 
ulation of  his  own  temper ;  an  I  blending  the 
finest  sentiments  on  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man applause  and  earthly  prosperity,  with  a 
watchful  attention  to  confine  the  knowledge 
of  the  uolair  means  by  which  he  had  obtain- 
ed the  crown  to  the  heir  who  was  to  possess 
it;— the  wily  politician  predominating  to  the 
last  moment,  und  manifesting  rather  regret 
than  repentance :— -disclosing  that  the  as- 
sumed sanctity  with  which  he  had  been  pre- 
liaring  for  a  crusade,  was  only  a  project  to 


check  those  inquiries  into  his  title  to  Uie 
crown  to  which  peace  and  rest  miffht  ktaud  ; 
and  exhorting  the  prince,  with  a  Hireseein|^ 
subtlety  which  little  became  a  dying  bdob- 
arch,  to  keep  op  quarreto  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, in  order  to  wear  out  the  memory  of  do* 
meslio  usurpation  ;-^all  this  presents  a  atii- 
king  exhibition  of  a  superior  mind,  ao  loa^ 
habituated  to  the  devious  paths  of  worldly 
wisdom,  and  crooked  policy,  as  to  be  unable 
to  desert  them,  even  in  the  pangs  of  dtssoln- 
tion. 

The  pathetic  soliloquiesof  the  repentant  WoU 
sey,  fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  wealth  and 
power,  to  a  salutary  degradation  !  A  dis- 
grace which  restored  him  to  reason,  and 
raised  him  to  religion  ;  which  destroyed  his 
fortune  but  rescued  his  soul :«— his  oonnaels 
to  the  rising  statesman  Cromwell,  on  the  per* 
ils  of  ambition,  and  the  precarionsness  of 
royal  favour;  the  vanity  of  all  attacbmeat 
which  has  not  religion  for  its  basis ;  the 
weakness  of  all  fi  ^elily  which  has  not  the  finr 
of  God  for  its  principle  ;  and  the  perikmsend 
of  that  favour  of  the  courtier,  which. is  enjoy- 
ed at  the  dear  price  of  his  *  integrity  lo 
Heaven  !'— 

The  pernicious  power  of  flattery  on  a  fe  - 
male  min^t  so  skilfully  exemplified  in  that 
memorable  scene  in  which  the  bloody  Rich* 
ard  conquers  the  aversion  of  the  princess 
Anne  to  the  murderer  of  her  husbana,  and  of 
all  his  royal  race  !  The  deplorable  error  of 
the  feeble-minded  princess,  in  so  lar  forget- 
ting his  crimes  in  his  compliments,  as  to  coo- 
sent  to  the  monstrous  union  with  the  mur- 
derer !  Can  there  be  a  more  striking  ex- 
emplification of  a  position  we  have  ventured 
so  frequently  to  establish,  of  the  dangers  to 
which  vanity  is  liable,  and  of  the  miseries  to 
which  flatter    leads  ? 

The  reflections  of  Henry  VI.  and  of  Ricli- 
ard  II.  on  the  cares  and  duties,  the  nnsatia- 
factoriness  and  disappointment  attending 
great  situations,  the  vanity  of  human  gran- 
deur while  enjoyed,  and  the  uncertain  tenure 
by  which  it  is  held  ! — These  fine  soUloonies 
preach  powerfully  to  the  hearts  of  all  in  nigh 
stations,  but  most  powerfully  to  those  in  the 
highest. 

The  •erribly  instruetive  death*bed  of  car- 
dinal Beaufort,  whose  silence,  like  the  veil 
in  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of 
lr>higenia  bv  Timanthes,  thrown  over  the  &• 
ther's^^e,  penetrates  the  soul  more  by  what 
it  coiMhs,  than  could  have  been  effected  by 
any  thing  that  its  removal  might  have  dis- 
covered. 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  instances,  too 
various  to  he  enumerated,  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire specifvtng,  and  too  beautiful  to  stand 
in  need  of  comment,  may,  when  properly  se- 
lected, and  judiciou^lv  animadverted  on,  not 
onlv  d'^ight  the  imagination,  and  gratify  the 
feelings,  but  carry  instruction  to  the  heart 

The  roval  pupil  may  discern  in  Shakspeare 
an  original  it  V  which  has  no  paralleL  He  ex- 
hibits humour  the  most  genuine,  and,  what 
is  far  more  extraordinary,  propriety  of  sen^ 
timent,  and  delicacies  of  conduct,  wherei 
from  bis  low  opportunities,  failure  bad  been 
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fttrdombie.  Aiidelitj  to  elMuvcter  so  nf- 
nole,  tbat  it  aeems  rather  tbe  wDcnncj  of 
UKttvidval  hiaiory,  mftrkior  the  inoidental 
deriatioiM,  anddelineatifi^  the  emsual  bomors 
of  aclaal  life,  than  the  imrentioo  of  the  poet 
ShaJkBpesre  bes  seised erery  tiim  end  flexure 
of  the  ever^Tsrying  mind  of  man  in  all  its 
BnctiutiQp  IbrmB;  touched  it  in  all  its 
cfaaqgeAil  shades;  and  marked  it  in  all  its 
Bioer  ffradatioDs,  as  well  as  its  more  abrupt 
▼ahelies*  lie  exhibits  the  whole  internal 
stnKStoTe  of  man ;  uniting  the  correctness 
of  anatomy  with  the  exactness  of  deUnea- 
tioDf'thMe  fpraces  of  proportion,  and  often  the 
hifflMst  beauty  of  colouring. 

0at  with  these  excellencies,  the  works  of 
this  most  unequal  of  all  poets  contain  so 
■meh  that  is  Tulgar,  so  much  that  is  absurd, 
«nd  OD  much  that  is  impure ;  so  much  inde* 
oent  lerity,  fahe  wit,  and  g^ross  description, 
that  be  should  only  be  read  in  parcels,  and 
wltb'tbe  nicest  sdeotion.  His  more  excep- 
tionable pieces  should  notice  read  at  all ;  and 
erenof  roe  best  much  may  be  omitted.  But 
the  qualified  perusal  here  suggested  may,  on 
acoonntof  hiswonderfal  acquaintance  with 
the  human  heart,  be  attended  with  peculiar 
adTmntages  to  readers  of  the  class  in  ques- 
tion, one  of  whose  chief  studies  should  be  that 
ot  mankind,  and  who,  from  the  circumstance 
of  station  and  sex,  have  few  direct  and  safe 
ineaBs  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  ibe  various  char- 
acfflfs  which  compose  it. 

To  the  three  celebrated  Greek  tragedians 
we  haTe  already  adverted,  as  uniting  with 
the  loftiest  powers  of  genius,  a  general  prer- 
alence  of  Ttrtuoos,  tmd  often  even  of  pious 
sentiments.  The  scenes  with  which  they 
abound,  of  meritorious,  of  suffering,  of  im- 
pradent,  of  criminal,  of  rash,  and  of  penitent 
priseea ;  of  royalty  under  every  vicissitude 
of  passion,  of  character,  and  circumstance, 
will  fsmish  an  interesting  and  not  unprofita- 
ble entertainment.  And  Mr.  Potter  bas  put 
the  English  reader  in  possession  of  these  an- 
cient bards,  of  Escbylus  especially,  in  a  man- 
IMT  highly  honourable  to  his  own  taste  and 
learning. 

Most  of  the  tragedies  of  Racine  are  admir- 
ably written,  and  are  unexceptionable  in  al- 
most all  respeets*  They  possess,  though 
coBfveyed  in  the  poor  vehicle  of  French  ver- 
•ifieatMNi,*  all  the  dramatic  requisites,  and  to 
their  author  we  can  safeW  ascribe  one  merit, 
superior  even  to  that  of  the  critical  exact- 
ness with  wh«cb  be  has  regulated  the  unities 
of  his  plays  by  Aristotle's  clock  ;  we  mean 
fais  ognstant  care  not  to  ofiend  against  mod- 

«  It  is  •  eurioot  ciieamttaiice  in  the  hiitorv  of 

Fraach  dninatic  poetiy,  thtt  the  meaaare  atea  by 

their  beat  poets  in  their  sablimest  tragedies  is  the 

anapnstic,  which,  in  onr  language,  is  not  only  the 

lightest  and  most  ondiffnified  of  ul  the  poetic  meas- 

ares,  hot  la  still  more  aegraded  by  being  chiefly  ap- 

V^ied  to  bariesqae  snbj<Mts.    It  is  amnaing  to  an 

Boffiiah  ear,  to  hear  the  Bmtoa  of  Racfaie,  the  Cid 

of  ConMOle,  and  the  QrosBMne  sad  Oreetea  of  Vol- 

tsiie,  dedaiSft,  philoeophiss,  aigh,  andrsTeiathe 

♦--  -    -o 

preewemeasareef 

A  oobler  there  was,  and  he  Uv*din  a  stall.         | 
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etty  or  religion.  His  Atbalie  exhibits  at 
once,  a  chief  d'eenvre  of  the  dramatic  art,  a 
proof  of  what  exquisite  poetic  beauties  the 
Bible  historiea  are  susceptible;  a  salutary 
warning  to  princes  on  the  miseries  attendant « 
upon  treachery,  impiety,  and  ambition ;  and 
a  lively  instance  of  not  only  the  private  value 
but  the  great  political  importance  of  emi- 
nently able  and  pious  ministers  of  religion. 

If  the  Italian  language  should  form  a  part 
of  the  royal  education,  we  might  name 
Metastatic  as  quite  inoJSTensive  in  a  moral 
view,  though  necessarily  mixing  some- 
thing of  the  flimsy  texture  of  the  opera 
with  the  severer  graces  of  Melpomene.— 
His  muse  possesses  an  equable  and  steady 
pinion  :  if  she  seldom  scan  into  sublimity, 
she  never  sinks  to  meanness ;  she  is  rather 
elegant  and  pleasing,  than  vigorous  or  lofty. 
His  sacred  dramas  are  particularly  excel* 
lent,  and  are  scarcely  less  interesting  to  the 
reader  of  taste  than  of  piety.  TMy  are 
also  exempt  from  a  oertain  monotony,  which 
makes  bis  other  pieces  too  much  to  resemble 
each  other. 

It  is  with  no  small  regret  that,  persuaded 
as  we  are  that  England  is  the  rich  native  soil 
of  dramatic  genius,  we  are  driven  to  the 
painful  necessity  of  recommending  exotics 
m  preference  to  the  indigenous  pmluctions 
of  our  own  fruitful  clime.  The  truth  is,  that 
thou|fh  we  possess  in  our  language  admira- 
ble smgle  pieces,  yet  our  tragic  poets  have 
afforded  scarce  any  instances,  except  Milton 
in  his  exquisite  Comus  and  Sampson  Agon- 
istes,  and  Mason  in  bis  chaste  and  classic 
dramas,  in  which  we  can  conscientiously  re- 
commend their  entire^  unweeded  volumes, 
as  never  deviating  from  that  correctness  and 
purity  which  should  be  the  inseparable  at- 
tendant on  the  traric  muse.* 

We  shall,  indeed,  find  not  onljr  that  virtu* 
ous  scenes,  and  even  pious  sentiments,  are 
scattered  throughout  most  of  our  pooular 
tragedies,  but  that  the  general  moral  also  is 
frequently  striking  and  impressive.  Its  end, 
however,  is  often  defeated  by  the  meant  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  it.  In  how  many,  fif 
instance,  of  the  tavounte  tragedies  of  Rowe 
and  Otway,  which  are  most  frequently  acted* 
do  we  find  passages,  and  even  whole  scenes 
of  a  directly  contrary  tendency ;  passages 
calculated  to  awaken  those  rerj  passions 
which  it  was  the  professed  objeot  of  the  au- 
thor to  counteract  ? 

First  raiaing  a  oombnstion  of  deair  e. 
With  acme  cold  moral  they  would  qneneh  the 
fire. 
When  we  contrast  the  purity,  and  I  had  al- 
most said,  the  piety  of  the  works  of  the  tragio 
poets  of  pagan  Greece,  and  even  the  more 
select  ones  of  popish  France,  with  some  c^ 
the  pieces  of  the  most  shining  bards  of  pro- 
testant  Britain,  do  they  not  sll  appear  to 
have  been  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the  ad- 
vantages which  their  authors  enjoyed  f 
It  may  be  objected,  that  in  speaking  of 

*  Thompson's  tragediea  Airniah  the  best  ex- 
ception to  this  remark  of  any  with  which  the  ant  hot 
is  acquainted. 


IHi 
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poetic  compusitioD,  we  bare  dwelt  so  looff, 
andalmosl  so  exclusively  od  the  drama.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  beeo  far  more  pleasaot 
to  range  at  larg^e  through  the  whole  flowry 
fields  of  the  muses,  where  we  could  have 
leathered  much  that  is  sweet,  aud  much  that 
IS  salutary.  But  we  must  not  indulge  in 
excMrsioas  which  ar^  merely  pleasurable.  ~ 
We  have  on  all  occasions  made  it  a  point 
not  to  recommend  books  because  they  are 
pleasant,  or  even  good,  but  because  they  are 
appropriate.    And  as  it  is  notorious 


•  that  gorgeoiu  tragedy 


With  sceptred  palls  G<Mnes  sweeping  1^, 
Fresentiug  Thebes*  or  Pelops'  tine  : 

that  she  prefers  the  splendid  scenes  of  royal 
courts  to  the  nettred  courts  of  private  life  ; 
that  she  delights  to  exemplify  virtue,  to  de- 
signate vice,  or  dignify  calamity,  by  choos- 
ing her  personages  among  kings  and  princes, 
we  therefore  thought  it  might  not  be  alto- 
gether nouseftil,  in  touching  on  this  topic,  to 
distinguish  between  such  authors  as  are  safe, 
and  such  as  are  dangerous  ;  by  mentioning 
those  of  the  one  class  with  deserved  eom- 
mettdatiim,  and  by  generally  passing  over 
the  names  of  the  others  in  silence. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

Books  i^f  inUrucUoti,  kc.  lord  Bttcotht  SfC* 

In  the  *  prophet  of  unborn  science,*  who 
brought  into  use  a  logic  almost  entirehr  new, 
and  who  rejected  the  study  of  words  (or  that 
of  things,  the  royal  pupil  may  see  the  way, 
rarely  used  before  his  time,  of  arguioe  by  in- 
duction ;  a  logic  grounded  upon  observa- 
tion, fact,  and  experiment.  To  estimate  the 
true  value  of  lord  Bacon,  we  should  recol- 
lect what  was  the  state  of  learning  when  he 
appeared  ;  we  should  remember  with  what  a 
mighty  hand  he  overthrew  the  despotism  of 
that  absurd  system  which  had  kept  trne 
knowledge  in  shackles,  arrested  the  progress 
of  sound  philosophy,  and  blighted  the  grpwtb 
of  the  human  intellect. 

His  first  aim  was  to  clear  the  ground,  by 
rooting  out  the  preconceived  errors,  and  ob- 
stinate prejudices,  which  long  prescription 
had  estanlished  ;  and  then  to  substitute  what 
tf  as  useful,  in  place  of  that  idle  and  firuitless 
speculation  which  had  so  long  prevailed.— 
He  was  almo<;t  the  first  rational  investigator 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  who  made  genuine 
truth  and  sound  knowledge,  and  not  a  bar- 
ren curiosity  and  an  unprofitable  ingenuity 
the  object  of  his  pursuit  His  instances  are 
all  said  to  be  collected  with  as  much  judg- 
ment, as  they  are  recorded  with  simplicity. 
lie  teaches  the  important  art  of  viewing  a 
question  on  all  sides,  and  of  eliciting  truth 
from  tlie  result;  and  he  always  makes  rea- 
soning and  experiment  go  hand  in  hand,  mu- 
tually illustrating  each  other. 

One  principal  use  of  being  somewhat  ac- 

aaainted  with  this  great  author  is,  to  learn 
lat  admirable  method  and  order  which  he 
uniformly  obserres.    So  excellent  is  the  dia- 


positioo  be  a»kQ6,sthat  th^  r^fiiAer  a  Mt  l^tt^ 
even  in  that  mighty  mass  of  niatter  in  which 
be  arranges  the  arts  of  history,  poetry,  aad 
philosophy,  under  their  three  great  cprrea* 
ponding  raculties,  of  memory,  imaginatioa, 
and  understanding.  This  perapicuoua  clear- 
ness of  distribution ;  this  breaking  up  his 
subject  into  parts,  without  losing  tight  of 
that  whole  to  which  each  portion  proBerves 
its  exact  subordination,  enables^ the  reader 
to  follow  bim,  without  perplexity,  in  the 
wide  stretch  and  compass  of  his  inteUectoal 
researches. 

With  the  same  admirable  method  he  has 
also  made  a  distribution  of  the  several 
branches  of  history.  He  separates  it  into 
three  divisioB8,-*chronftcles,  or  annals,  live^, 
and  relations  ;  assigning  in  his  laauaoaa 
way,  to  each  its  refrpective  properties.  Lives 
of  individuals,  he  is  of  opinion,  exhibit  more 
faithful  and  lively  narratives  of  things ;  and 
he  pronounces  them  capable  of  being  more 
safely  and  advantageously  transferred  into 
example,  than  general  history.  He  assigoa 
also  a  great  degree  of  usefulness  to  special 
relation  of  actions,  such  as  Cataline'a  con- 
spiracy, and  the  expedition  of  Cyrus ;  coo- 
ceiviog  them  to  be  more  pleasant  by  pre^ 
sentiog  a  subject  more  manageable,  because 
more  limited.  And  as  a  more  exact  know^ 
ledge  and  full  information  may  be  obtained 
of  these  individual  relations,  the  author,  he 
observes,  is  not  driven,  like  the  writer  of 
general  history,  to  fill  up  chasms  and  blank 
spaces,  out  of  his  own  imagination.* 

Politics  he  arranges  with  the  same  meih'* 
pdical  order,  dividing  them  into  three  sev« 

*  There  is  one  instance  in  which  even  this  great 
author  has  poorly  executed  his  own  ideas.  Afler 
so  ably  layme  down  the  outline  of  history,  he  has 
showit  little  Mcill,  in  an  individual  instance.  In  fill- 
ing it  np.  Few  writers  have  more  r«iiarfcah1y 
failed,  than  lord  fiaoon  in  his  history  of  Henry  Vll. 
It  is  defective  in  almo»t  all  the  ingiedieiiU  ef  his* 
toric  oompositiQn  ;  neither  posseaaing  mi^eeiy  aor 
dignity  on  the  one  hand,  nor  ease  and  perspicuity 
on  the  other.  There  is  a  constant  aim  at  wit  and 
pleasantry,  with  a  constant  failare  ip  both.  The 
choice  of  matter  is  injudicions  ;  great  circumstan- 
ces are  often  sllffhtly  tonched,  while  he  enlarges 
upon  trifles.  The  history  is  feeble  narrative  ;  the 
style  is  a£Sf»cted  declamslion ;  loaded,  as  if  i»  de- 
fiance of  Quintilian^a  precept,  with  tlioea  doniste 
epithets,  which,  as  that  noMeet  of  critics  obeervw, 
when  each  doea  not  furnish  a  fresh  idea,  is  as  if 
every  common  soldier  in  an  army  ahould  carry  4 
footman,  increasijig  the  incumbcrance  without 
adding  to  the  strength.  The  history  of  Henry 
Vtl.  wants  perspicuity,  simplicity,  and  almost  eve- 
ry grace  required  of  the  historic  mnse.  And  what 
is  more  strange,  we  neither  discover  iathie  work 
the  deep  politician,  the  man  of  business,  the  maa 
of  eenina,  or  the  man  of  the  world,  it  ebeonds 
with  those  ooUoqniol  familiaritiea,  we  bad  ahnoBt 
said  vnlgariams,  with  which  the  works  of  that 
reign  are  generally  infected,  but  which  we  do  not 
expect  in  this  great  author.  Bodgell  has  published 
in  the  Guardian,  a  collection  of  nnmbeiiess  passa- 
ges fVom  this  history,  exemplifying  almost  overy 
kind  of  literary  delect ;  not  wiui  an  invidimis  de- 
sign to  imure  no  great  a  nane,  bai  lest  the  aa- 
thority  «f  that  name  should  eanction  bad-  writiag. 
The  present  criticism  is  offered,  lest  it  should  ssnut 
tioQ  bad  taste. 
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Oil  p:lrto,-*»tbe  freMTvatMMi  of  «  stvte,  its 
iMtwperity,  and  iti  enlarffemeot.  Of  the 
two  fiinner  branches,  he  allows  that  prece- 
dm^  antbors  bad  already  treated,  but  inti- 
Biafes  tlmt  he  hirxiBelf  was  the  first  who  half 
disciwsed  the  latter.  As  political  economy 
wiU  hereafter  form  an  important  branch  of 
stodj  for  the  royal  pupil,  we  are,  happily,  not 
srantiBg'  in  toij  able  modem  authors,  who, 
firings  in  our  time,  are  likely  to  be  more  ex- 
tensirelj  us^l,  from  their  intimate  ac> 
quaintance  with  existing  circumstances,  and 
with  the  revolutioos  which  have  led  to  them. 

Nothing^  seems  to  have  been  too  ^reat,  or 
too  ainall,  for  the  nniyersal  mind  of  Bacon  ; 
nothing  too  high  for  his  strong  and  soaring 
win^;  nothing  too  vast  for  his  extensive 
grasp;  nothing  too  deep  for  his  profound 
spirit  of  investigation ;  nothing  too  minute 
nr  his  microscopic  diseemmeDt.  Whoever 
fires  into  the  depths  of  learning,  or  exam- 
iaeeths  intricacies  of  p<^itics,  or  explores 
the  afcaaa  of  nature,  or  looks  mto  the  mys- 
tenet  of  art,  or  the  doctrines  ct  religion,  or 
the  scheme  of  morals,  or  the  laws  of  juris- 
pnidenoe,  or  the  decorums  of  court,  or  the 
dnties  of  public  conduct,  or  the  habits  of 
domestic  life ;  whoever  wanders  among  the 
thorns  of  metaphysics,  or  gathers  the  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  or  plucks  the  fruits  of  philoso- 
phy, will  find  that  this  noble  author  has  been 
his  precursor;  and  that  he  himself  can 
aoarccly  deviate  into  any  path  which  Bacon 
has  not  prev  iuusly  explored* 

Nor  did  the  band  which  so  ably  treats  on 
the  formation  of  states,  disdain  to  arran^ 
the  plants  of  the  field,  or  the  flowers  of  the 
parterre ;  nor  was  the  statesman,  who  dis- 
coursed so  largely  and  so  eloquently  on  the 
methods  of  improving  kingdoms,  or  the  phi* 
kHopher,  who  descanted  on  tba  means  of 
aogiMBtiog  science,  above  teaching  the 
art  to  select  the  sheltered  spot  for 
the  tender  exotic,  to  give  minute  mstroctions 
for  polishiog  *  the  dry  smooth-shaven  greeo,* 
for  raising  a  strawberrj,  or  cultivating  a 


H*B  wwral  estay$  are  fraught  with  fomiliar 
wisdom,  and  practical  virtue.  With  this  in- 
tellectual and  moral  treasure  the  royal  pupil 
oniinot  be  too  intimately  conversant.  His 
other  writings  are  too  voluminous,  as  well  as 
too  ratioiis  and  too  sci^itifie,  to  be  read  at 
large ;  and  it  is  become  the  less  necessary, 
the  works  of  Bacon  having  been  the  grrand 
seed-plot,  out  of  which  all  the  ^modern  gar 
deos  of  philosophy,  science,  and  letters,  have 
been  either  sown  or  planted. 

liii  with  deep  regret  we  add,  that  after 
admtrifeg  IB  the  works  of  this  wonderiul  man 
to  what  a  pilch  the  humad  nrindcan  soar, 
we  may  see,  from  a  few  unhappy  instances 
hi  hii  eonduet,  to  what  debasement  it  can 
stoop*  While  his  writings  store  the  mind 
with  wisdom,  and  the  heart  with  virtue,  we 
may,  Dram  his  practice,  take  a  melancholy 
ksHMi  OB  the  im^rfeetion  of  human  excel- 
knee*  hj  the  morti^inr  consideration  of  his 
iogratttade  as  a  friend,  his  adokitioo  as  a 
ooartier,  and  his  renali^  as  a  cbaiioellor. 

Of  the  prgfomd  and  rarioQt  worhn  of 


Loi)ke,  the  most  accurate  thinker,  and  the 
jOBteftt  reasont^r,  which  this  or  perhaps  any 
other  country  has  produrprl,  w»»  woitM  par- 
ticularly recoinmend  the  short  but  very  val- 
uable treatise  on  the  Ctmdurt  nj  the  (Jnder* 
ttnmlinf^.  It  contains  a  familiar  and  popular 
illustration  of  some  important  discoveries  in 
his  most  difitrnguished  work,  the  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  particularly  that 
great  and  universal  law  of  nature,  *  the  sup- 
port of  so  many  mental  powers  (that  of  mem- 
ory under  all  its  modifications)  and  which 
produces  equally  remarkable  effects  in  the 
mtellectual,  as  that  of  gravitation  does  in  tlie 
material  world,  tke  eusociation  of  idea*.^ — 
A  work  of  which  even  the  sceptical  rhapso- 
dist,  lord  Shatlesburv,  who  himself  possessed 
nrach  rhetoric  and  little  logic,  pronounced, 
that  *  it  may  qualify  men  as  weil  for  business 
and  the  world,  as  for  the  sciences  and  the 
university.' 

There  are  few  books  with  which  a  royal 
person  ought  to  be  more  thorough ly  acquain- 
ted, than  with  the  famous  work  of  Grotius  on 
the  RiffftU  of  War  and  Heart.  In  this  work 
the  gjeat  principles  of  justice  are  applied  to 
the  highest  political  purposes ;  and  the  sound- 
est reason  is  employed  in  the  cause  of  the 
purest  humanity,  'f  his  valuable  treatise  ow- 
ed its  birth  to  the  circumstance  of  the  author, 
a  statesman  and  ambassador,  having,  as  ho 
himself  observes,  personally  witnessed  in  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  work),  *•  such  an  unbri- 
dled licentiousness  with  regard  to  war,  as  the 
most  barbarous  nations  might  blu^h  at.' 
*  They  fly  to  arms,'  says  he  *  on  frivolous 
pretences  ;  and  when  once  they  have  them 
m  their  hands,  they  trample  on  all  laws,  hu- 
man and  divine,  as  if  from  the  time  of  their 
assumption  of  arms  they  were  authorized  so 
to  do.) 

In  the  course  of  .the  work  he  inquires,  with 
a  very  virorons  penetration,  into  the  origin 
of  the  rights  of  war,  itsditferent  kinds,  and 
the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  (le 
clearly  explains  the  nature  and  extent  of 
those  rights,  the  violation  of  which  authori- 
zes the  taking  up  arms.  And  finally,  after 
having  ably  descanted  on  all  that  relates  to 
war  in  its  beginning,  and  its  progress,  he  as 
ably  enlarges  on  the  nature  of  those  negoc na- 
tions and  treaties  of  peace  which  terminate 
it.* 

With  an  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  genius, 
he  was  not  afraid  of  dedicating  a  hook  con- 
taining such  bold  and  hone<>t  doctrines  to  a 
king  of  France.  This  admirable  treatise 
was  found  in  the  tent  of  the  great  Gusiavus 

»  The  censtire  fVequently  cxptcspcd  in  thi»«e  vol- 
umes, against  princes  who  inconsiderately  engage 
in  war,  can  never  apply  to  that  in  which  we  are  in- 
volved. A  war,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
has  levelled  the  just  fences  which  separaied  na- 
tions, and  destroyed  the  good  faith  which  unitrd 
them.  A  war,  which  on  oar  part  was  cuterod  upon , 
not  for  conquest  but  existence  ;  not  from  ambition 
but  necessity  ;  nnt  for  revenge  but  justice ;  nttt  to 
plunder  other  n.-ition8  but  to  preserve  our  own. 
And  not  exclusively,  even  to  save  ourselves,  but  fcr 
therestoration  of  aesolated  nations,  and  the  final 
safety  aad  repose  of  tke  whole  civilixed  world. 
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after  fan  detlb.  K  bad  been  ooeof  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  study.  The  Swedish 
monarch  knew  how  to  choose  his  books  and 
his  ministers.  He  studied  Grotins,  and  he 
employed  Oxenstiem. 

If  the  royal  person  would  peruse  a  work, 
which  to  the  rhetoric  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  the  patriot  spirit  of  ancient  Rome,  unites 
the  warmth  of  cotemporarv  interest  and  the 
deamess  of  domestic  feelm^ ;  in  which  to 
the  vigour  of  a  rapid  and  indig'nsnt  elo- 
quence, is  superadded  the  widest  extent  of 
^neral  knowledg^e,  and  the  deepest  politi- 
cal sag^ity :— a  work 

Where  old  experience  doth  attain. 
To  Bomething  like  prophetic  strain : 

a  work  which  first  unlocked  the  hidden 
sprinffs  of  revolutionary  principles;  dived 
into  ue  complicated  and  almost  unfathoma- 
ble depths  of  political,  literary  and  moral 
mischief;  penetrated  the  dens  and  labyrinths, 
where  Anarchy  who  lone  had  been  mysteri- 
ously brooding,  at  length  batched  her  bale- 
ful progeny ; — ^laid  bare  to  riew  the  dark  re- 
cesses, where  sacrilege,  murder,  treason, 
regicide,  and  atheism,  were  engendered. — 
If  she  would  hear  the  waroiog  voice  which 
^rst  sounded  the  alarm  in  the  ears  of  Brit- 
ain, and  which,  by  rousing  to  a  sense  of  dan- 
ger, kindled  the  spirit  to  repel  it,  which,  in 
Bnglishmen,  is  always  but  one  and  the  same 
act,  she  should  peruse  J^r.  Burke's  Reflect 
titms  on  tke  French  JlevoltUion. 

It  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  great, 
but  often  misguided  man,  to  light  at  last  up- 
on a  subject,  not  only  siagularly  congenial 
to  the  turn  of  his  genius,  but  of  his  temper 
also.  The  accomplished  scholar,  the  wit  of 
vivid  imagination,  the  powerful  orator  rich 
in  imagerr,  and  abounding  in  classic  allu- 
sion, had  been  previously  displayed  to  equal 
advantage  in  bis  other  works,  but  with  con- 
siderable abatements,  from  prejudices  which 
sometimes  blinded  his  judgment,  from  a  ve- 
hemence which  often  clouded  his  brightness. 
He  bad  never  wanted  genius  :  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  he  had  ever  wanted  integrity ; — 
but  he  had  often  wanted  that  consistency 
which  is  so  necessary  to  make  the  parts  of  a 
great  character  cohere  to  each  other  A 
patriot,  yet  not  unfreauently  seeming  to  act 
against  tlie  interests  ot  his  country ;  a  sena- 
tor, never  heard  without  admiration,  but 
sometimes  without  effect ;  a  statesman,  often 
embarrassing  his  adversaries,  without  always 
serving  his  friends,  or  advancing  his  cause. 
But  in  this  concentration  of  his  powers,  this 
union  of  his  faculties  and  feelings,  tfie  Re- 
fieciwne  on  the  French  Revoiuiion^  his  im- 
petuosity found  objects  which  rendered  its 
exercise  not  only  pardonable  but  laudable. 
That  Tioicoce,  which  had  sometimes  ex- 
hausted itself,  unworthily  in  party,  or  un- 
kindly on  individuals,  now  found  full  scope 
for  its  exercise,  in  the  unrestrained  atroci- 
ries  of  a  nation,  hostile  not  only  to  Britain 
but  to  human  nature  itself  A  nation  not 
offending  from  the  ordinary  impulse  of  the 
passions,  which  might  have  been  repelled  by 
the  ordinary  means  of  reriatance,  but  <  com« 


mittingthe  oUeatertmea  tbenewest  kiaSoC 
way,'  and  uaiting  the  bloody  iuTeotioosr  o€ 
the  roost  selfish  ambition,  and  the  headkwig 
appetites  of  the  most  unbridled  vieea,  witl» 
all  the  exquisite  contrivances  of  gratuitoos 
wickedness.  And  happily  for  his  fame,  all 
the  successive  actors  in  the  revoluticmarjr 
drama  took  care  to  sin  up  to  any  intemper- 
ance of  language  which  even  Mr.  Bttrke 
could  supply. 


CHAP.  XXXIL 
The  Hofy  Scripturee.^The  Old  Testament^ 

In  speaking  of  the  nature  and  evidenoes  of 
revealed  religion,  it  was  impossible  to  areid 
anticipating  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  as  it  ia 
from  the  l£>ly  Scriptures  alone  that  the  na^ 
ture  of  our  divine  religion  can  be  adequate* 
ly  ascertained ;  and  as  it  is  only  in  that  aa» 
cred  volume  that  wecnm  discover  those  stri* 
king  cong^ities  between  ChristianitV)  and 
all  the  moral  exigencies  of  man,  which  kma 
so  irresistible  an  evidence  of  its  coming  from 
that  God,  *  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all, 
and  in  us  all.' 

There  are,  however,  some  additioiial 
points  of  view  in  which  the  Holy  Scripture 
ought  to  be  considered  It  is  doubtlese  most 
deeply  interesting,  as  It  contains  in  it  that 
revelation  from  heaven  which  was  *  to  give 
light  to  them  that  sat  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  to  guide  our  feet  into 
the  way  of  peace.'  But  while  we  joyfully 
follow  this  collected  radiance,  we  may  hum* 
bly  endeavour  to  examine  the  apparatus  itself 
by  which  those  beams  of  heaven  are  throws 
on  (Mir  path.  Let  us  then  consider  the  di^ 
vine  volume  somewhat  more  in  detail,  ea- 
deavouring  at  the  same  time  not  to  overlook 
those  features  which  it  presents  to  the  critic, 
or  philologist.  We  do  not  mean  to  him  who, 
while  he  reads,  affects  to  forget,  that  he  has 
in  his  hands  the  book  ofOod^  and  therefore 
indulges  his  perverse  or  profligate  fancy,  as 
if  he  were  perusing  the  poems  of  Homer  or 
of  Hafez.  B  ut  we  mean  the  Christian  critic, 
and  the  Christian  philologist ;  characters,  it 
is  true,  not  very  common,  yet  through  the 
mercy  of  God  so  exemplified  in  a  few  nobler 
instances,  even  in  our  own  days,  as  to  con- 
vince us,  that  in  the  formation  of  these  vol- 
umes of  eternal  life,  no  faculty,  no  taste,  no 
impressible  point  in  the  mind  of  man,  has 
been  left  unprovided  for.  They  show  us,  too, 
what  an  extensive  field  the  sacred  Scriptures 
furnish  for  those  classical  labours,  of  which 
they  poMibly  were  deemcn]  scarcely  soscept* 
ibie  before  the  admirable  Lowth  gave  his  u- 
valuable  Prelections. 

The  first  circumstance  which  presents  it- 
self, is  the  variety  of  composition  which  is 
crowded  into  these  narrow  limits.  Histori- 
cal records  extending  through  thousands  of 
years;-- poetry  of  almost  every  species;— 
biographic  memoirs  of  that  very  kmd  which 
the  modem  world  agrees  to  deem  moat  in- 
teresting; epistolary  oortespoodenoe  which, 
evee  for  exoellence  of  manner  might  ohal- 
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irnigo  9L  oott|MnKm  with  way  eomptm^aa  of 
Ibat  nalnra  in  tbe  world ;  nod  lastly,  that 
aingvlftr  kind  of  writing^,  peculiar  to  this  sa* 
ctei  book*  in  which  the  reil  that  hides  fata- 
ritj  fipom  man  ia  penetrated,  remote  occur- 
renc^  so  anticipated^  as  to  imply  a  demon- 
•tfmlkm  Chat  God  alone  coald  have  comma- 
Bicafeed  anch  knowledge  to  man. 

In  the  historic  parts,  we  cannot  bat  be 
atrock  with  a  certain  peculiar  consciousness 
of  accurate  knowledg^,  evincing  itself  by  its 
two  fnnd  characteristics,  precision  and 
aimplicity.  They  are  not  t  he  anaals  of  a  na- 
tion which  are  before  us,  so  much  as  the  re- 
Gorda  of  a  &mily.  Truth  is  obviously  held 
ID  supreme  value,  since,  even  where  it  is 
diaoraditable,  there  is  not  the  slightest  at- 
tenpt  to  disgnise  it.  The  affections  are  cor- 
dial^ at  work ;  but  they  are  more  filial  Uian 
pmbnoCic,  and  more  devout  than  filial.  To 
these  wfiten  the  God  of  their  fathers  is  of 
moiw  impmrtanoe  than  their  fathers  them- 
selves.  They  therefore  preserve,  with  the 
gmtest  care,  those  transactions  of  their  an- 
ceHorsy  which  were  connected  witli  the  most 
■igiMil  interferences  of  heaven ;  and  no  cir- 
mmsfance  is  omitted,  bv  which  additional 
motives  might  be  afforded  for  that  habitual 
xeverance,  sopreme  love-  and  unshaken  con- 
fidenee,  towards  the  Eternal  Father,  which 
ooostitnted  the  pure  and  sublime  religion  of 
tfaii  siiwly  enlightened  people.  What  Moses 
floagnificentJv  expresses  in  the  exordium  of 
that  nable  ode,  the  90th  psalm,  contains  the 
oeotral  principle  which  ail  their  history  was 
ifitendea  to  impress.  *  Lord,  thou  hast  been 
oar  dwelling-place  from  one  generation  to 
another;  bmre  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth«  or  ever  thou  hadst  made  the  earth  and 
the  world:  even  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lastiniTi  Thou  aat  Goo.' 

Other  nations  have  doubtless  made  their 
hietary snhservient  to  their  mythology;  or 
rather*  being  -  ignorant  of  the  facts ;  they 
have  at  once  gratified  their  national  vanity, 
and  indulged  their  moral  depravity  in  ima- 
gining onensive  aud  monstrous  chimeras. 
But  do  these  humiliating  infatuations  of  hu- 
man kind,  aniversal  as  they  have  been,  bear 
any  shadow  of  aoaloey  to  the  divinely  philo> 
sophic  grandeur  of  Hebrew  piety  ?  All  other 
raythologio  histories  degrade  our  nature. 
This  alone  restores  its  primeval  dignity. 
The  pious  Jews  were  doubtless  the  greatest 
zealots  on  earth.  But  for  whom  ?  ^  For  no 
|rrisly  terror,*  *  nor  execrable  shape,'  like  all 
other  Orientalists,  ancient  and  modern ;  no 
bmla  like  the  Egyptians,  nor  deified  mon- 
ster worse  than  brute,  like  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  But  it  wa'&  for  Him,  whom  philt^ 
sophers  in  all  ages  have  in  vain  laboured  to 
discover  ;  of  whose  character,  nevertheless, 
they  have  oocasionidly  caught  some  faint 
idea  from  those  very  Jews,  whom  thev  have 
despised,  and  who,  in  the  description  even  of 
the  heathen  Tacitns,  awes  our  minds,  and 
claims  the  natural  homage  of  oar  hearts.-— 
*  The  Egyptians/  says  that  unbribed  evi* 
denoft,  in  the  midst  even  of  an  odicms  repre- 
saDtnlioa  of  the  Jewish  nation,  *  venerate 
Tafkma  aaimali,  as  well  aalikouMMi of  mon- 


sters. The  Jews  acknowle^ra,  and  that 
with  the  imind  onlv,  a  single  ua^.  They 
account  those  to  be  profane,  who  form  ima- 
ges of  God  of  perishable  materials,  in  the 
likeness  of  men.  There  is  the  one  supreme 
eternal  O'td^  unchitmgeabUn  tmin  rial.  They 
therefore  suffer  no  statues  in  their  cities,  and 
still  less  in  their  temples.  They  have  never 
shown  this  mark  of  flattery  to  their  kings. 
They  have  never  done  this  honour  to  the 
desars.'* 

What  then. was  seal  for  such  worship  as 
this,  but  the  purest  reason,  and  the  highest 
magnanimity  f  And  how  wise  as  well  as  he- 
roic do  they  appear  who  made  no  account  of 
life  m  such  a  cause!  *0  king,'  say  the^r, 
'  we  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee  in  this 
matter.  Our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to 
deliver  us,  and  he  will  deliver  us  oat  of  thine 
hand !  But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto  thee, 
that  we  will  not  serve  thv  g^ods,  nor  worship 
the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up.' 

Of  such  a  religion  as  this,  what  can  be 
more  interesting  than  the  simple,  the  affoc* 
tionate  history  ?  it  is  not  men  whom  it  cele- 
brates ;  it  is  '*•  Him  who  only  hath  immortali- 
ty,  who  dwelleth  in  the  light  which  no  mail 
can  approach  unto.'  And  how  does  it  repre- 
sent him?  That  single  expression  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham  will  fully  inform  as: 
'  ^  ilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righteous  with  the 
wicked?  That  be  far  from  thee !  Shall  not 
the  judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right.'  A  senti- 
ment, short  and  simple  as  it  is,  which  carries 
more  light  to  the  imnd,  and  more  coMolatioa 
to  the  heart,  than  all  the  volames  of  all  the 
philosophers. 

But  what  was  the  moral  efficacy  of  this 
religion^  Let  the  youthful  Joseph  tell  us. 
Let  him,  at  the  moment  of  his  victory  over 
all  that  has  most  effectually  subdued  human 
nature,  discover  to  us  where  his  strength  lav. 
'  How,'  says  he,  ^  shall  I  do  this  great  wicK* 
edness,  and  sin  against  God.' 

Of  the  lesser  excellencies  of  these  historic 
records,  little  on  the  present  occasion  can, 
and,  happily,  little  needs  be  said  If  the 
matter  is  unmixed  truth,  the  manner  is  no- 
mixed  nature.  Were  tlie  researches  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  those  who  have  followed 
him  in  the  same  track,  valuable  on  no  other 
account,  they  would  be  inestimable  in  this 
respect,  that  through  what  they  have  discov- 
ered and  translated,  we  are  enabled  to  com- 
fiare  ottier  eastern  compositions  with  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  ;  the  result  of 
wbicli  comparison,  supposing  only  taste  and 
judgment  to  decide,  must  ever  be  this,  that, 
in  many  instances,  nothing  can  recede  far- 
ther from  the  simplicity  of  truth  and  nature 
than  the  one,  nor  more  constantly  exhibit 
both  than  the  other.  7*his  assertion  may  be 
applied  with  peculiar  justness  to  the  poetic 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  character 
of  the  eastern  poetry,  in  general,  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  floridness  and  exuberance, 
with  little  of  the  true  sublime,  and  a  constant 
endeavour  to  outdo  rather  than  to  imitate 
nature.    The  Jewish  poetry  seems  to  have 
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been  out  ki  the  most  perleot  raoukl.  The 
expresaioiM  are  strictly  sobordinate  to  tbe 
sense;  and  while  nothing  is  more  energetic, 
nothing  is  more  simple  and  natural.  It'  the 
language  be  strong,  it  is  the  strength  of  senti- 
ment  allied  with  the  strength  of  genius, 
which  alone  produces  it.  For  this  striking 
dissimilarity  the  difference  of  subject  will 
account.  There  is  one  God.— 7^i«  is  per- 
fect simplicity.  He  is  omniscient,  omnipo- 
tent, infinite,  and  eternal.— T/tti is  sublimity 
beyond  which  nothing  can  rise.  What  evin- 
ces this  to  be  the  real  source  of  excellence 
in  Hebrew  poetry  is,  that  no  instance  of  the 
sublime,  in  the  whole  compass  of  human 
composition,  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
what  the  Hebrew  poets  say  of  the  Almighty. 
For  example :  what  in  all  the  poetry,  even  of 
Homer*  is  to  be  compared  with  this  passage 
of  I>arid.  *  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  pres- 
ence f  if  I  climb  up  into  heaven  thou  art 
there;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell  thou  art 
there  ;  if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
and  dwell  in  the  utmost  part  of  the  sea,  even 
there  shall  thr  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me.' 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetry,  that 
it  alone,  of  all  the  poetry  we  know  of  in  the 
world,  retains  its  poetic  structure  in  the 
most  literal  translation;  nay,  indeed,  the 
more  literal  the  translation,  the  less  the  po- 
etry is  injured.  The  reason  is,  that  the  sa- 
cred poetry  of  the  Hebrews  does  not  appear 
to  depend  on  cadence  or  rhythm,  or  any 
thing  merely  verbal,  which  literal  translation 
into  another  language  necessarily  destroys  ; 
but  on  a  method  of  giving  to  each  distinct 
idea  a  two-fold  expression,  so  that  when 
the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  is  perfect, 
and  not  injured  by  erroneous  translation,  it 
exhibits  a  series  of  couplets,  in  which  the 
second  member  of  each  couplet  repeats  the 
same,  orrery  nearly  the  same  sense,  in  a  Ta- 
iled manner^^As  m  the  beginning  of  &e 
95th  psalm  : 

O  come  let  as  sii^  unto  the  Lord, 
Let  as  heartily  rejoice  in  the  strengrth  of  oar  salva- 
tion; 
Let  as  oome  before  his  presence  with  thanks^ving. 
And  show  ourselves  glad  in  him  with  psalms : 
For  the  Lord  is  a  great  God, 
And  a  great  king  above  all  gods : 
In  his  hands  are  the  deep  places  of  the  earth, 
And  the  strength  of  the  hills  is  his  also. 

The  motive  for  adopting  such  a  structure  we 
easUy  conceive  to  have  been,  that  the  com- 
position might  be  adapted  to  responsive  sing- 
ing. But,  can  we  avoid  acknowledging  a 
much  deeper  purpose  of  infinite  wisdom,  that 
that  poetry  which  was  to  be  translated  into 
all  languages,  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  lit- 
eral translation  could  not  decompose  ? 

On  the  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry,  howev- 
er, it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  the  reader  to 
bishop  Lowth's  work  already  mentioned, 
and  to  that  shorter,  but  most  luminous  dis- 
course on  this  subject,  prefixed  to  tbe  same 
excellent  author's  translation  of  Isaiah. 

Moral  philosophy  in  its  truest  and  noblest 
sense,  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  tbe 


Scriptures*  Revealed  relt^'on  being,  in  fact, 
that  'day  spring  from  on  high,*  of  whose  hap- 
py effects  the  Pagan  philosophers  had  no 
kt>ow ledge,  and  the  want  of  which  they  were 
always  endeavouring  to  supply  by  artificial 
but  most  delusive  c&ntrivances.  But  the 
portion  of  the  sacred  volume  which  is  most 
distinctly  appropriated  to  this  subject  are 
the  books  of  Ecclesiastes  and  Proverbs.  In 
the  former  of  these,  amid  some  difficult  pas- 
sages, obscured  to  us  by  our  ignorance  of 
ancient  nations  and  manners,  there  are  some 
of  the  deepest  reflections  on  the  vanity  of 
all  things  earthly,  and  on  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  sincere  religion,  in  order  to  our 
ease  ana  happiness,  that  ever  came  from  the 
pen  of  man.  It  asserts  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  of  which  some  have  supposed  tbe 
Jews  ignorant,  in  terms  the  most  unequif  o- 
cal.  *•  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth 
as  it  was,  and  iki  tpirU  $hall  return  io'Chd 
who  give  iV  And  it  ends  with  a  coroHarV 
to  which  every  human  heart  ought  fo  respona, 
because  all  just  reflections  lead  to  it  — -'  Let 
us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter ; 
fear  €rod,  and  keep  his  commandments,  foi* 
this  is  ike  whole  nfman, — For  Grod  will  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  vThether  it  l>e 
evil.' 

The  Proverbs  are  an  invaluable  summary 
of  every  species  of  practical  wisdom.  The 
first  nine  chapters  being  a  discourse  on 
true  wisdom,  that  is,  sincere  religion,  as  a 
principle,  and  tbe  remainder  a  sort  of  mag- 
azine of  all  its  varied  parts,  civil*  social,  do- 
mestic, and  personal,  in  this  world  ;  together 
with  clear  and  beautiful  intimations  of  hap-, 
piness  in  a  life  to  come.  As  for  example  :-- 
'  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  ligtit 
which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day.*  Here,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
objects  in  nature,  the  advancing  dawn  of  the 
morning,  is  educed  as  an  emblem  of  that 
growing  comfort  andcheerfulness  which  in- 
separably attend  a  life  of  piety.  What  then, 
by  inevitable  analogy,  is  that  perfect  day  in 
which  it  is  made  to  terminate,  but  the  eter- 
nal happiness  of  heaven  ?  Both  these  books, 
with  the  rreater  part  of  the  Psalms,  have 
this  suitable  peculiarity  to  the  present  occa- 
sion, that  th^  issued  from  a  ro^al  pen.  They 
contain  a  wisdom,  truly,  which  belong  to. 
all ;  but  they  also  have  much  in  them  wbich 
pecoliariy  concerns  those,  who,  by  providen- 
tial destination,  are  shepherds  of  the  people. 
Tbe  101  St  psalm,  in  particular,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  abridged  manual  for 
princes,  especially  in  the  chmoe  of  their  com- 
pany. 

CHAP.  XXIU. 
Tke  Holy  Scriptures. — 7%e  JVcw  Testament. 

Thb  biographic  part  of  tbe  New  Testa- 
ment is  above  all  human  estimation,  beoanse 
it  contains  tbe  portraiture  of  ^  bim  in  whom 
dwells  tbe  fulness  of  tbe  Oodbeed  bodily.'— 
If  it  were,  therefore,  our  bard  lot  to  any 
what  indiridaal  part  of  the  Scriptoree  we 
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»lioald  wisb.to  tooae  froin  an  otbenriie  ir« 
reparable  deatrocfciom  ought  it  not  to  be 
that  part  wbioh  detoribet  to  us  the  conduct 
and  preserves  to  qs  the  instnictions  of  Ottd 
wuaUfeH  intheJeMh?  Worldly  Christians 
hare  afiected  sometimes  to  prefer  the  Gos- 
pels to  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  on 
the  intimated  ground  that  our  Saviour  was 
a  less  severe  preceptor,  and  more  of  a  mere 
moralist  than  his  inspired  followers,  whose 
writings  make  up  the  sequel  of  the  New 
Testament.  But  never  surely  was  there  a 
groeser  delusion.  If  the  object  be  to  probe 
the  heart  of  man  to  the  centre  ;  to  placje  be- 
fore him  the  terrors  of  that  God.  who  to  the 
wicked  ^  is  a  consuming  fire  ;^  to  convince 
bim  of  that  radical  change  which  must  take 
piaoe  in  his  whole  nature,  of  that  total  con- 
quest  which  he  must  gain  over  the  world  and 
himself^  before  he  can  be  a  true  subject  of 
the  Messiah's  spiritual  kingdom  ;  and  of  the 
desperate  disappointment  which  must  finally 
await  all  who  rest  in  the  mere  profession,  or 
even  the  plausible  outside  of  Chrisliaoity ; 
it  is  from  our  Lord's  discourses  that  we  shall 
find  tbe  most  resistless  means  of  accom- 
plisbiag  each  of  these  awfully  important  pur* 


To  tbe  willing  disciple  our  Saviour  is  in- 
deed tbe  gentlest  of  instructors  ;  to  the  con- 
trite penitent  be  is  the  most  cheering  of  com- 
forters ;  to  weakne5ts  he  is  most  encouraging; 
to  infirmity,  unspeakably  indulgent ;  to  grief 
or  distress  of  whatever  sort,  he  is  a  pattern 
of  tenderness.  But  in  all  be  sa^s  or  does,  he 
baa  one  invariable  object  in  view,  to  which 
all  the  rest  is  but  subservient.  He  lived 
ai^  taught,  he  died  and  rose  again,  for  this 
one  end,  that  he  might  *■  redeem  us  from  all 
wiqnity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people  zealous  of  good  works.'  His  uniform 
declarations  therefore,  are — *  Ye  cannot 
serre  God  and  Mammon.*— Where  your 
tfeasnre  is,'  there  will  your  heart  be  also.'— 
*  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out, 
and  cast  it  from  thee.*  *  Except  a  roan  deny 
himself,  and  take  up  bis  cross  daily  and  fol- 
low me,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.* 

To  corrupt  human  nature  these  lessons 
can  never  be  made  engaging.  Their  ob- 
ject is  to  conquer,  and  finally  to  eradicate 
that  corruption.  To  indulge  it,  therefore, 
in  any  instance,  is  wholly  to  reject  them ; 
since  it  it  not  with  particular  vices  that 
Christ  contends,  nor  will  he  be  satisfied  with 
particular  virtues.  But  he  calls  us,  indis- 
pensably, to  a  sUHe  of  mind,  which  contains, 
as  in  a  root  or  principle,  all  possible  virtue, 
and  which  avoids,  with  equally  sincere  de- 
testation, every  species  of  evil.  But  to  hu- 
man nature  itself,  as  distinct  from  its  deprav- 
it)^,  to  native  taste,  sound  discriminating 
tease,  just  and  delicate  feeling*  ooroprehen- 
sive  judgment,  profouud  humility,  and  genu* 
ine  magnanimity  of  mind,  no  teacher  upon 
tbia  earth  ever  to  adapted  himself  In  his 
imrahautlibUi  imagefl7,  bit  appropriate  use 
of  all  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  his 
embodying  the  deepeat  wisdom  in  the  plain- 
est aUegetiet,  and  making  ^miliar  occur- 
reacea  tbe  vehicle  of  most  momenfeous  ia- 


stmctioo,  in  tbe  dignified  ease  with  irbksb 
be  utters  the  profoundest  truths,  the  majestic 
seventy  which  he  manifests  where  faoUow 
hypocrisy,  narrow  bigotry  unfeeling  selfish^ 
ness,  or  any  clearly  deliberate  vice  called 
forth  his  holy  indignation  ;  in  these  charao* 
ters  we  recognise  the  pnrest,  and  yet  ^nott 
popular,  the  most  awful,  and  yet  tbe  meet 
amiable  of  all  instructors.  iUid  when  we 
read  tbe  Gospels  with  rightly  prepared 
hearts,  we  see  him  with  our  mind's  eye,  aa 
he  actually  was  in  this  world,  scarce  lest  ef« 
fectually  than  those  who  lived  and  conversed 
with  him.  We  too,  *  behold  his  glorv,  the 
glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  feather 
full  of  grace  and  truth.' 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  belong  in  some. 
degree  to  the  biographic  class.  Where  the 
matter  of  a  work  is  of  the  deepest  rooraent 
tbe  more  agreeableness  of  its '  manner  it  of 
less  importance.  But  where  a  striking  nro* 
vision  has  been  made  for  pleasure,  as  well  at 
benefit,  it  would  be  ingratitude  as  well  at  in* 
sensibility  not  to  notice  it.  It  is  indeed  im- 
possible for  a  reader  of  taste,  not  to  be  de* 
lighted  with  the  combination  of  excellenoiet, 
which  this  short  but  most  eventful  nanratire 
exhibits.  Nothing  but  cleamest  and  acco* 
racy  appear  to  be  aimed  at,  yet  every  thing 
whiob  can  give  interest  to  snch  a  work  is  at- 
tained. Neither  Xenophon  nor  Csstar 
could  stand  a  comparison  with  it.  St«Xnke 
in  this  piece  bas  seen  every  thing  to  dearly^ 
bas  understood  it  so  fully,  and  bat  exprett* 
ed  It  so  appositely,  as  to  need  only  a  simple 
rendering  of  his  own  exact  words  in  oroer 
to  his  having,  in  every  langpiage,  the  air  of 
an  original. 

The  epistolary  part  of  the  New  Testament 
is,  perhaps,  that  with  which  tbe  generality 
of  readers  are  least  acquainted  Some  pro- 
fess to  be  discouraged  by  tbe  intrioacy  of 
the  sense,  particularly  in  the  writings  of 
St  Paul ;  and  others  fairly  acknowledge, 
that  they  conceive  this  part*  of  Scripture  In 
be  of  less  moment,  as  being  chiefly  occum-^ 
ed  in  obsolete  controversies  peculiar  to  the 
time  in  which  they  were  written,  oonte- 
(^uently  uninteresting  to  us.  Hiougb  our 
limits  do  not  admit  of  a  particular  reply  to 
those  unfounded  prejudices,  yet  we  cannot 
forbear  regretting,  what  appears  to  be  a  la- 
mentable ignorance  of  tbe  nature  and  de- 
sign of  Christianity,  which  distinguitbet  our 
times,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  both  these 
suppositions.  They,  for  example,  who  re- 
gard religrion  but  as  a  more  sublimated  sys- 
tem of  morality,  and  look  for  nothing  in  the 
Scripture  but  rules  of  moral  conduct,  mutt 
necessarily  feel  themselves  at  a  stand,  when 
something  infinitely  deeper  seems  to  pr«Mnt 
itself  before  them.  Bnt  if  it  were  first  fully 
known,  what  the  Christianity  of  the  Apoa- 
tles  actually  was,  their  sentiments  wonld 
soon  become  intelligible.  They  treat  ef 
Christianity  at  an  inward  princi]^  ttill 
more  than  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  ibey  by^ 
no  means  neglect  the  latter ;  bat  tbe  former 
is  their  leading  object  In  strict  obaervance 
of  that  maxim,  so  variously  gtven  by  their 
divine  master--*  Make  tbe  tree  good  and  if^ 
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frnlt  will  be  g^ood.*— They  aecordiiiglj  de-  ( St.  Peter,  tboagfh  with  nrach  differeooe  of 
scribe  a  process,  which,  in  order  to  real  style.  Bat  St.  James  and  St.  John  difier 
g^oodness,  must  take  place  in  the  depths  of  from  both  these,  and  from  each  other,  as 
the  heart  They  detect  a  root  of  evii.  which  much  as  any  writers  could,  who  agree  cor* 
dtsqualtfies  man  for  ail  real  virtue,  and  de-  dially  in  one  general  end.  The  Christiao 
prires  him  of  all  real  happiness.  And  they  obilosopher  will  be  able  to  account  for  this 
describe  an  influence  proceeding  from  God  difference  by  its  obyious  correspondence 
himself,  through  a  divine  Mediator,  ready  to  with  what  he  sees  daily  in  natural  tempera, 
be  communicated  to  all  who  seek  it,  by  In  St.  John  he  will  discover  the  cast  and 
which  this  evil  nature  is  overcome,  and  a  ho- ,  turn  of  a  sublimely  contemplative  mind, 
ly  and  heavenly  nature  formed  in  its  room. !  |)enetratin^  the  inmost  springs  of  moral  ac* 
They  describe  this  change  as  taking  place  ;  tion,  and  viewing  the  heart  as  alone  secured 
by  means  of  the  truths  and  facts  revealed  in  ;  and  perfected  by  an  habitual  filial  reverence 
the  Gospel,  'impressing  themselves  by  the  to,  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  *  communion  with 
power  or  God^  noly  Spirit  upon  the  mind  the  Father  of  Spirits.'  In  St.  James  he  will 
and  heart ;  in  consequence  of  which  new  see  the  marks  of  a  plain  and  more  practical 
desires,  new  tastes,  new  powers,  and  new  mmd,  vigilantly  euarding  against  the  deceits 
pursuits  succeed.  Thin^p  temporal  sink  and  dangers  of  the  world,  and  somewhat 
down  into  complete  subordmation,  to  things  jealous  lest  speculation  should,  in  any  in- 
eternal  ;  and  supreme  love  to  God  and  un*  stance,  be  made  a  pretext  for  negligence  in 
feigned  charity  to  man,  become  the  master  practice.  And  lastly,  he  will  perhaps  recog- 
passions  of  the  soul  These  are  the  sub-  nisetn  St  Paul,that  most  powerful  character 
jects  which  are  chieflv  dwelt  on  in  the  Epis-  of  mind,  which,  being  under  the  influence  of 
ties,  and  they  will  always  in  a  measure  he  no  particular  temper,  but  possessing  each  in 
nnintelligible  to  those  who  do  not  ^  receive  its  full  strength,  and  ail  in  due  temperament, 
the  truth  in  the  love  of  it'  Even  in  many  gives  no  colouring  to  any  object  but  what  it 
bnman  pursuits,  actual  practice  is  indispen-  actually  possesses,  pursues  each  yaluable 
sable  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  princi-  end  in  strict  proportion  to  its  worth,  and  va- 
ples.  ;  ries  its  self-directed  course,  in  compliance 

If  this  be  a  &ir  state  of  the  case,  ought  we  with  no  attraction,  but  that  of  truth,  of  fit- 
Dot  to  sti|dy  these  portions  of  Scripture  with  ness,  and  of  utility.  In  such  a  variety,  then, 
an  attention  suitable  to  their  acknowledged  he  will  find  a  new  evidence  to  the  tmth  of 
depth,  instead  of  attempting  to  force  a  mean-  Christianitv,  which  is  thus  alike  attested  by 
ing  upon  them,  at  the  expense  of  common  witnesses  the  most  diversified  ;  and  he  will, 
sense,  in  order  to  make  them  seem  to  corres-  with  humble  gratitude,  adore  that  conde- 
pond  with  our  superficial  religion  ?  Should  scending  wisdom  and  goodness,  which  has 
we  not  rather  endeavour  to  bring  our  reli-  thus,  within  the  sacred  volume  itself,  recog« 

Son  to  a  conformity  with  their  plain  and  nised,  and  even  provided  for,  those  disttnc- 
end  import  ?  Such  attempts,  sincerely  tions  of  the  human  mind,  for  which  weak 
made,  would  soon  give  clearn^iss  to  the  nn-  mortals  are  so  unwilling  to  make  allowance 
derstanding  ;  and  a  more  than  philosophic   in  each  other. 

consistency,  as  well  as  a  more  than  human  The  prophetic  part  is  mentioned  last,  be- 
energy,  would  be  found  there,  where  all  be-  cause  it  peculiarly  extends  itself  through  the 
fore  bad  seemed  perplexed  and  obscure.—  whole  of  the  divine  volume  It  oommeooes 
We  do  not,  however,  deny,  that  the  Epistles  with  the  first  encouraging  promise  whichr 
fsontain  more  reference  turn  the  Gospels  to  ,  was  ^iven  to  man  after  the  primeral  trans* 
Jewish  customs,  and  to  a  Tariety  of  local  gression,  and  it  occupies  the  last  portion  of 
and  temporary  circumstances  not  well  un-  ;  the  New  Testament  It  might  naturally 
derstood  by  us.  Yet,  thou|^h  written  to  in- ,  have  been  expected,  that  in  a  revelation 
dividual  men,  and  to  particular  churches ;  I  firom  the  sovereign  of  all  events,  the  future 
not  only  general  inferences,  applicable  to  us  designs  of  Providence  should  be  so  far  in- 
may  be  drawn  from  particular  instructions,  timidated,  as  clearly  to  eyincea  more  timn 
but  by  means  of  them,  the  most  important ;  human  foresight,  and  by  consequence  a  di* 
doctrines  are  often  pointedly  exhibited.  i  Tine  origin.     It  might  also  have  been  thought 

Where  this  truly  Christian  discernment  is  probable,  that  those  prophecies  should  em- 
exercised,  it  will  be  evident  how  much  it  brace  so  extended  a  series  of  ftitnre  occur* 
softens  and  enlarges  the  heart !  how  it  ex-  rences,  as  to  provide  for  successive  confirm- 
tends  and  illuminates  the  mental  view  !  how  ations  of  the  revelation,  by  successive  fulfil- 
it  quickens  and  invigorates  the  feeling !  how  meets  of  the  predictions.  And  lastly,  it 
it  nts  the  mind  for  at  once  attending  to  the  mif^t  be  thought  reasonable,  that  while  such 
minutest,  and  comprehending  the  vastest  intimations  should  be  sufficiently  clear  to  be 
things  !  In  short,  how  pure,  how  wise,  how  explained  by  the  actual  event,  they  should 
disinterested,  how  heavenly, — we  had  almost  not  be  so  explicit  as  to  gratify  curiosity  res- 
said  bow  morally  omnipotent  it  makes  its  pectin^f  future  conting^oies ;  such  an  un- 
complete votary !  ticipation  of  events  being  clearly  nnsuitable 

On  this  head'  we  will  add  but  one  remark  to  that  kind  of  moral  government  mder 
more.  Even  through  the  medium  of  a  which  the  aa^r  of  our  nature  has  plneed 
translation,  we  observe  a  remarkable  differ-  us. 

ence  of  manner  in  the  apostolic  writers.—  It  is  conceived  that  such  precisely  are  the 
There  is  indeed  a  very  close  resemblance  characters  of  those  predictions  which  are  so 
between  the  views  and  topics  of  St.  Paul  and  )  numerous  in  the  Scripture.    They  point  to  a 
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coaUmicd  toccewkm  of  great  oecnrreDces ; 
but,  in  geoerEU,  with  such  scattered  rays  of 
li^uu  as  to  furnish  few  materials  fur  prema- 
ture speculation.  Even  to  the  prophet  him- 
self the  prospect  is  probably  eoveloped  in  a 
deep  mist,  whieh  while  he  looks  intently, 
seems  for  a  short  space  to  open,  and  to  pre- 
sent before  him  certain  (praod  objects,  wliose 
fleeting  appearances  he  imperfectly  catches, 
bai  vhosuB  connexion  with,  or  remoteness 
from,  each  other  he  has  not  sufficient  light 
to  distinguish. 

"il^heae  remarks,  however,  apply  most 
strictly  to  prophecies  of  remote  events. 
When  nearer  occurrences  are  foretold, 
whether  relating  to  the  Jewish  nation,  or  to 
the  countries  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  is 
often  a  surprising  clearness,  as  if  in  these 
cases,  the  mtention  was  to  direct  conduct 
for  the  present,  as  well  as  confirm  foith  by 
the  result.  And  in  a  few  important  in- 
staaoes,  even  distant  futurity  is  so  distiifctly 
cootemphUed,  as  to  make  such  predictions 
a  pwmament,  and  to  every  candid  reader, 
an  irrefragable  evidence,  that  a  volume  so 
undentabljr  ancient,  and  yet  so  unequivocal- 
\j  predictive,  can  be  no  other  than  divine. 

Ol  this  last  class  of  prophecies,  as  most 
directly  interesting,  it  ma^  not  be  useless  to 
point  out  the  following  stnking  examples.— 
The  denunciation  by  Moses  of  what  should 
be  the  final  late  of  the  Jews,  in  case  of  ob- 
stinate disobedience.*'— Isaiah's  astonishing 
picture  of  the  sufferings,  death,  and  subse- 
quent triumph  of  the  Redeemer  ;f  a  predic- 
tion upon  which  every  kind  of  sophistrv  has 
been  tried  in  vain.  The  dream  of  F^ebo- 
chaduexieer,  with  Daniel's  interpretation  ;|  a 
prophecy  which  contains  in  it  an  absolute 
demonstration  of  revealed  reli^on.  Dan- 
iel's own  vision  of  the  four  empires,  and  of 
that  divine  one  which  should  succeed  them  i 
His  smasing  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
weeks,f|  which,  however  involved  in  obncu- 
rityasto  niceties  of  chronology,  is,  in  clear- 
ness of  prediction,  a  standing  miracle  ;  its 
fhlfilment  in  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  being  as  self- 
evident  as  that  CsBsar  meant  to  record  his 
own  actions  in  his  Commentaries.  To  these 
I  would  add,  lastly,  that  wonderful  represent- 
ation of  the  papal  tyranny  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse,ir  which,  nowever  involving  some  ob- 
scure circumstances,  is  nevertheless  so  Iti- 
mioons  an  instance  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  evasion.  The  extreme  justness  of 
the  statement  respecting  papal  Rome  must 
force  itself  on  every  mind  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  usual  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets,  and  with  the  authentic  ftuctM 
of  ecclesiastical  history. 

Among  circumstantial  prophecies  of  near 
events  may  be  reckoned  Jeremiahs  predic- 
tion of  the  taking  of  Babylon*f  oy  the 
king  of  tbe  Medes,  on  which  the  history  of 
the  event,  as  given  by  Xenophon  in  the  Cy" 
rapedia,  is  the  best  possible  comment.  The 
prophecy  of  the  fall  of  Tyre  in  £zekiel,4||  in 

*  Daut,  izviii.        f  Isaiah,  liii.        X  Dsni<il  ii* 
\  Daniel  vii.    1|  Daniel  ix.    t  Chap.  zvii.    *|  Jere- 
miab,  I.  and  li.       ^)]  Ezekiel,  xzvi.  and  xzTii. 
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which  there  is  the  most  remaricabld  detail  of 
the  matter  of  ancient  commerce  that  is  per- 
haps to  be  any  where  found.  But  of  all  such 
prophecies,  that  of  our  Saviour,  respectmg 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  given  in  re- 
peated parables  and  exprCKs  denunciations, 
IS  most  deeply  wortliy  the  attention  of  tbe 
Christian  reader. 

A  question  has  been  started  among  schol- 
ars respecting  the  double  sense  of  prophecy ; 
but  it  seems  astonishing  to  any  plain  reader 
of  the  Bible  how  it  coukl  ever  become  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt.—- What  can  be  more  likelv,  fur 
instance,  tlian  tliat  some  present  event  in 
which  David  was  interested,  perhaps  his  in- 
auguration, suggested  to  him  the  subject  of 
the  second  psalm  ?  Yet  what  can  be  more 
evident  than  that  he  describes  a  dominion  in- 
finitely beyond  what  can  be  attributed  to  any 
earthly  potentate  ?  The  fiict  seems  to  be, 
that  the  Jewish  dispensation  being,  in<  its 
most  leading  partB,  a  prefigu ration  of  the 
christian  dispensation  and  the  roost  celebra- 
ted persons,  as  well  as  events,  bein^  ^ypip>^l 
of  what  was  to  come,  the  prophetic  spirit 
could  not  easily  contemplate  the  type  with- 
out being  carried  forward  to  its  completion. 
And,  therefore^  in  almost  every  case  of  the 
kind  the  more  remote  object  draws  the  atten- 
tion of  the  prophet  as  if  insensibly,  from  the 
nearer,— -the  greatness  of  the  one  paturally 
eclipsing  the  comparative  littleness  of  the 
other.  This  occurs  in  nucha  number  of  in- 
stances as  to  form  one  of  the  most  prominent 
characters  of  prophecy. 

We  sljall  conclude  the  subject  with  observ- 
ing on  that  over-ruling  Providence  which 
took  care  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament should  be  translated  into  tbe  Greek 
language,  before  the  original  dialect  became 
obscure,  by  which  means,  not  only  a  most 
important  preparatinn  was  made  foir  the  ful- 
ler manifestation  which  was  to  follow  ;  but 
the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  in  all  important 
instances,  was  so  unequivocally  fixeo,  as  to 
furnish  both  a  guide  for  the  learned  Christian 
in  after-times,  and  a  means  of  confronting 
Jewish  misrepresentations  with  the  indispulA- 
ble  acknowledgements  of  eariier  Jews,  better 
used  to  the  language,  and  uninfluenced  by. 
any  prejudice.  And,  may  we  add,  that  the 
choice  of  the  Greek  for  the  original  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  is  not  less  worthy  of 
attention  ?  By  that  wise  and  gracious  ar- 
rangement everV  lineament  and  every  point 
of  our  divine  religion  has  acquired  an  imper- 
ishable character ;  since  the  learned  have 
agreed,  that  no  language  is  so  capable  of  ex- 
pressing every  minute  distinction  and  shade 
of  thought  and  feeling,  or  is  so  incapable  of 
ever  becoming  equivocal :  the  works  which 
have  been  composed  in  it,  ensuring  its  being 
studied  to  the  end  of  the  world. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

On  the  abuse  of  termt. — Enthwicum, — Su- 
persiUion,  ~  Zeal  for  religious  opinions  no 
proof  of  religion 

To  guard  the  mind  from  prejudice  is  no  un- 
important part  of  a  royal  education.    Names 
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g'overn  the  world.  They  carry  away  opinion, 
ficcide  on  character,  and  determine  practice. 
Names,  therefore,  arc  of  more  importance 
ihan  we  are  aware  We  are  apt  to  bring  the 
f](iiaiity  d(>wn  to  the  standard  which  the  name 
rstabhshcs,  and  our  practice  rarely  rises 
higher  than  the  current  term  which  we  use 
when  we  speak  of  it. 

The  abuse  of  terms  has  at  all  times  been  an 
evil.  To  enumerate  ouly  a  few  instances. 
We  do  not  presume  to  decide  on  the  measure 
which  gave  birili  to  the  clamour,  when  we 
assert,  that  in  the  progress  of  that  clamour, 
greater  violence  has  seldom  been  offered  to 
language  Lhao  in  the  forced  union  of  the  two 
lernis,  Libet'fy  and  Propertt/,*  A  conjunc- 
tion ofwort/s,  ny  men  wno  were,  at  the  same 
time  labouring  to  disjoin  the  thin^t.  If  lib- 
erty, in  their  ^nse,  had  been  established, 
]>roperty  would  have  had  an  end,  or  rather 
woultl  have  been  transferred  to  those,  who, 
in  .securing  what  they  termed  their  liberty, 
would  have  made  over  to  themselves  that 
property,  in  the  pretended  defence  of  which 
the  outciy  was  made  At  a  more  recent  pe- 
riod, the  term  equalityh^s  been  substituted 
for  that  of  property.  The  word  was  altered, 
but  the  principle  retained.  And,  as  the  pre- 
ceding clamour  for  liberty  was  only  a  plausi- 
ble cover  for  making  property  change  bands, 
so  it  has  of  late  been  tacked  to  equality,  with 
a  view  to  (nake  power  change  hands.  Thus, 
tenns  the  most  popular  and  imposing,  have 
been  uniformly  used  as  the  watch-words  of 
tumult,  plunder,  and  sedition. 

But  tne  abuse  of  terms,  and  especially 
their  unnecessary  adoption,  is  not  always  lim- 
ited to  the  vulgar  and  the  mischievous.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  those  persons  of  a 
better  cast,  who  are  strenuous  in  counter- 
acting the  evils  themselves,  would  Dever  nat- 
uralize any  terms  which  convey  revolution- 
ary ideas.  In  England,  at  least,  let  us  have 
no  Hvic  honours,  no  or^aniztUion  of  plans. 

There  arc  perhaps  few  words  which  the 
reig-ning  practice  has  more  warped  from  its 
legitimate  meaning  and  ancient  usage  than 
the  term  prnud.  fjet  us  try  whether  John- 
son's definition  sanctions  the  adopted  use. — 

*  Proud,^   says    that     accurate    philologist, 

*  means,  elated — haughty — daring — pre- 
Bumptunux — ontentatiousy  tu:,  &c.  Yet  do  we 
not  continually  hear,  not  merely  the  journal- 
ist and  the  pamphleteer,  but  the  legislator, 
and  the  orator,  sages  who  give  law,  not  to  the 
land  only,  but  to  the  language,  using  the 
term  exclusively,  in  an  honourable  sense. — 
'  They  are  proud  to  acknowledge,'—*  proud 
to  confess.'  Instead  of  the  heart-felt  lan- 
guage of  gratitude  for  a  deliverance  or  a 
vicf&ry,  we  hear  of  *  a  proud  day,'  *  a  proud 
circumstance,* — ••  a  proud  event,' — thus  rais- 
ing to  the  dignity  ot  virtue,  a  term  to  which 
lexicographers  and  moralists  have  annexed 
an  odious,  and  divines  an  unchristian  sense. 
If  pride  be  thus  enrolled  in  the  list  of  vir- 
tues, must  not  humility,  by  a  natural  conse- 
quence, be  turned  over  to  the  catalogue  of 
vices?  If  pride  was  made  for  man,  has  not 
the  Bible  asserted  a  falsehood  .' 

•  Bv  Wilkcg,  andhiij  fa.rtiou. 


In  the  age  which  succeeded  to  tTie  reforiu- 
ation, '  holiness'  and  '  practical  piety'  were 
tlie  terms  employed  by  divines  when  they 
would  inculcate  that  conduct  which  is  suita- 
ble to  Christians.  The  very  words  conveyed 
a  solemnity  to  the  mind,  cafciilated  to  assist 
in  raising  it  to  the  prescribed  standard.  But 
those  very  terms  being  unhappily  used, 
during  the  usurpation,  as  masks  to  cover  the 
worst  purposes,  became,  under  Charles,  ep- 
ithets of  ridicule  and  reproach ;  and  were 
supposed  to  imply  hypocrisy  and  false  pre- 
tence. And  when,  in  a  subsequent  period, 
decency  resumed  her  reign,  and  virtue  was 
countenanced,  and  religion  respected  :  yet 
mere  decorum  was  too  often  substituted  for 
religious  energy,  nor  was  there  such  a  gen- 
eral superiority  to  the  dread  of  censure,  as 
was  sufficient  to  restore  the  use  of  terms, 
which  hypocrisy  had  abused,  and  licentious- 
ness derided.* 

Indifference  in  some  assumed  the  name  of 
moderation,  and  zeal  in  others  eitlier  grew 
cool,  or  was  ashamed  to  appear  warm.  The 
standard  of  language  was  either  let  down  lo 
accommodate  iiaelf  to  the  standard  of  prac- 
tice, or  piety  itself  was  taken  some  notes 
lower,  to  adapt  it  to  the  established  phraseol- 
ogy Thus,  morality,  for  instance,  which 
heretofore,  had  only  been  used  (and  very 
properly  J  as  one  name  amongst  many,  to  ex- 
press right  conduct,  now  began  to  be  erect- 
ed into  the  exclusive  terra.  The  term  itself 
is  most  unexceptionable.  Would  that  all  who 
adopt  it,  acted  up  to  the  rectitude  which  it 
implies !  but,  partly  from  its  having  hejBD 
antecedently  used  to  express  the  pagan  vir- 
tues ;  partly  from  its  having  been  set  up  by 
modern  philosophers,  as  opposed  to  the  pecu- 
liar graces  of  Christianity,  and  consequently 
converted  by  them  into  an  instrument  for 
decrying  religion  ;  and  partly  because  many 
who  profess  to  write  theories  of  morality, 
have  founded  tliem  on  a  mere  worldly  prin- 
ciple, we  commonlv  see  it  employed,  not  ia 
its  own  distinct  an<f  limited  meaning,  bat,  on 
the  contrary,  as  a  substitute  for  tnat  com- 
prehensive principle  of  elevated,  yet  rational 
piety,  which  forms  at  once  the  vital  spring 
and  essential  characteristic  of  Christian  con- 
duct. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  apprise  those  whose 
minds  we  are  forming,  that  when  they  wish 
to  inquire  into  the  characters  of  liien,  it  is  of 

*  It  is  however  to  be  obeerved,  that  at  no  period, 
perhajis,  in  English  hi8tory,'was  there  a  xnore  strict 
attention  to  public  morals,  or  a  more  open  avowal 
of  religion,  than  during  the  short  reign  of  queen 
Mary.  Nothing  was,  with  that  excellent  princess, 
so  momentous  an  objert,  as  that  religion  might  at- 
tain  its  ju6t  credit,  and  diffuse  its  effectual  influen- 
ces amongst  society.  Upon  this  her  disepest 
thoughts  were  fixed ;  to  this  her  nost  maaidoous 
endeavours  were  directed.  And  it  was  not  whoUv 
in  vain.  A  spirit  of  pious  activity  spread  itsdff 
both  throughclergy  and  laity.  Rehgioua  men  took 
fresh  courage  to  avow  themselves,  and  merciihl 
men  laboured  in  the  cause  ofhumahity  with  iiicreas- 
ed  zeal  and  success.  It  seems  to  have  been  under 
this  brief,  but  auspicious  government,  that  the  di&- 
solute  habits  of  the  two  former  nagnB  received 
therr  firtft  rffertual  check. 
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imporUoce.to  ascertain th6  principleeof  him 
who  piFes  the  character,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
lair  knowledge  of  him  of  whom  the  charac- 
ter is  given.  To  exemplify  this  remark  by 
the  term  enthnsiasm.  While  the  wise  and 
temperate  Christian  deprecates  enthusiasm 
as  highly  pernicious,  even  when  he  hopes  it 
mav  be  honest—justly  ascribing  it  to  a  per- 
turbed and  unsound,  or  at  least,  an  over  ea- 
ger and  weak  mind — the  irreligious  man, 
who  bates  piety,  when  he  fancies  he  only 
hates  fanaticifim,  applies  the  term  enthusiast 
to  every  religious  person,  however  sober  his 
piety,  or  however  correct  his  conduct. 

But  even  he  who  is  far  from  remarkable 
for  pious  ardors,  may  incur  the  stigma  of  en- 
thusiasm, when  he  happens  to  come  under 
the  censure  of  one  who  piques  himself  on 
still  greater  latitude  of  sentiment.  Thus, 
he  who  professes  to  believe  in  *  the  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  God  as  in  glory  equal  with  the 
Fadther,'  will  be  deemed  an  enthusiast  by  him 
who  embraces  the  chilling  doctrines  of  So- 
cioos.  And  we  have  heard,  as  if  it  were  no 
uncommon  thing,  of  a  French  philosopher  of 
the  highest  class,  accounting  his  friend  un 
peu/anaiiquey  merely  because  the  latter  had 
some  fiMpicton  that  there  was  a  God.  In 
fact  we  may  apply  to  enthusiasm,  what  has 
been  said  on  another  occasion  : 

Ask  Where's  the  North — ^At    York   'tis   on  the 

Tweed, 
In  Scotland  at  the  Orcades  ;  and  there, 
At  Greenland,  iZembIa — 

But  it  may  be  asked,  has  religious  enthusi- 
asm, after  all,  no  definite  meaning  ?  or  are 
religion  and  frenzy  really  so  nearly  allied, 
that  no  clearly  distinctive  line  can  be  drawn 
between  them  ?  One  of  our  most  eminent 
writers  has  told  us,  that  *  enthusiasm  is  a 
kind  of  excess  in  devotion,  and  that  super- 
stition is  the  excess,  not  only  of  devotion, 
but  of  rel^ion  in  general '  A  strange  defi- 
nition !  For  wliat  is  devotion,  and  what  is 
religion,  if  we  cannot  be  in  earnest  in  them 
without  hazarding  our  rationality,  which, 
hcywever,  must  be  the  case,  if  this  definition 
were  accurate  ?  For  if  the  excess  of  devo- 
tion were  enthusiasm,  and  the  excess  of  reli- 
gfion  were  superstition,  it  would  follow,  that 
to  advance  in  either  would  be  to  approximate 
to  teaticism.  Of  course,  he  who  wished  to 
retain  his  mental  sanity,  must  listen  with 
caution  to  the  apostolic  precept,  of  growing 
ingrace. 

Snt,  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr  Addison, 
may  we  not  justly  question  whether  there 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  an  excess  of  either 
devotion  or  religion,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  terms  ?  We  never  seriously  suppose 
that  any  one  can  be  too  wise,  too  pure,  or  too 
beBevoieDt  If  at  any  time  we  use  a  lan- 
guage of  this-  apparent  import,  we  always 
conceive  the  idea  of  some  spurious  intermix- 
ture, or  injudicious  mode  of  exercise.  But 
when  we  confine  our  thoughts  to  the  princi 
pie  itself,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  we  ran 
become  loo  predominant^-^to  be  too  virtu- 
ous, being  just  as  inconceivable  as  to  be  too 
banpy. 

Now  if  this  be  true  of  any  single  virtue, 


must  it  not  hold  equally  good  respecting  the 
parent  principle  of  ail  virtue  ? — What  is  re-^ 
ligion,  or  devotion  (for  when  we  speak  of 
eitlier,  as  a  priociple,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  synoiiy- 
me  of  the  oUier)  but  the  » so  loving  what  Giid 
has  commanded,  and  desiring  what  he  has 
promised,  as  tliat,  among  tlie  sundry  and 
manifold  changes  of  the  world,  our  hearts 
may  surely  there  be  fixed,  where  true  joys 
are  to  be  found  ?'  Now  can  there  be  excess 
in  this  ?  We  may  doubtless  misunderstand 
God's  commands,  and  misconxtruc  his  pro- 
mises, and,  in  either  way,  instead  of  attain- 
ing that  holy  and  happy  fixedness  of  heart, 
become  the  victims  of  restless  perturbation. 
But  if  there  he  no  error  in  our  apprehension, 
can  there  be  any  excess  in  our  love?  What 
does  God  command  ?  Every  lliing  that  tends 
to  our  personal,  social,  political,  as  well  as 
eternal  well-being.  Can  we  then  feel  too 
deep  love  for  the  sum  of  all  moral  excellence  ? 
But  what  does  God  protnise  7  Guidance,  pro  - 
tection,  all  necessary  aids  and  influences 
here;  and  hereafter,  *  fulness  of  joy  and 
pleasures  at  his  right  hand  for  evermore.' 
Can  such  blessings  as  these  be  too  cordially 
desired.'  Amid 

The  heartachs  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
Which  Hesh  is  heir  to, 

can  our  hopes  of  future  happiness  be  too 
cheering,  or  our  power  of  rising  above  the 
calamities  of  mortality  be  too  habitual,  or  too 
effectual  ?  Such  are  the  questions  obviously 
suggested  by  the  supposition  of  such  a  thin^ 
as  excess  in  religion.  And  doubtless  the  an- 
swer of  every  serious  and  reflecting  mind 
must  be,  that  in  *  pure  and  undefilcd  religion,' 
in  Moving  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our 
heart,  with  all  our  mind,  with  all  our  «»i)ul, 
and  with  all  our  strength,  and  our  neighbour 
as  ourselves,'  the  idea  of  ?af<rM  is  as  incon- 
gruous and  inadmissible,  as  that  of  a  happy 
life  being  too  lonpr,  or  of  the  joys  of  hraven 
being  less  desirable  because  they  are  eter- 
nal. 

But  if,  instead  of  cultivating  and  advanc- 
ing in  this  love  of  God  and  man, — instead  of 
loving  what  God  has  really  commanded,  and 
desiring  what  he  has  clearly  promised  in  his 
holy  word, — this  won!  be  nep:loctod,  and  the 
suggestions  of  an  ardent,  or  of  a  ii^loomy  fan- 
cy be  substituted  in  its  room,  then  the  person 
becomes  in  tlie  strictest  and  truest  sense,  a 
fanatic;  and  as  his  natural  temperament 
may  happen  to  be  sanguine  or  saturnine,  he 
rises  into  imaginary  raptures  or  sinks  down 
into  torturing  apprehensions,  and  slayish 
self  inflictions.  ^ 

Here  then,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  we  may 
discover  the  real  nntu re  of .  both  entliusiasm 
and  superstition.  It  is  not  exctEt  of  devo- 
tion which  constitutes  the  one,  nor  trce^fi  of 
religion  in  general  which  leads  to  the  other. 
But  both  are  the  consequence  of  a  radical 
misconceplion  of  reli^gion.  Each  alike  im- 
plies a  compound  of  Ignorance  and  passion  ; 
and  as  the  person  is  disposed  to  hope  or  fenr, 
he  becomes  enthusiastical  on  the  one  hand, 
or  spperstitious  on  the  other.  He  in  whom 
/ear  predomioates,  most  naturally  mi^akes 
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vskat  God  comtnandsy  and  instead  of  taking 
tliat  iaw  for  bis  rule,  ^  whose  scat  is  tlie  bo- 
som of  God  and  whose  voice  the  harmony  of 
the  world/"^  iu  a  most  anhappy  manner,  be- 
comes a  law  unto  himself,  multiplying  ob- 
servances, which  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them,  but  their  irksomeness  or  un- 
oouthness  ;  and  acting,  as  if  the  wa^  to  pro- 
pitiate his  Maker  wei-e  by  tormentmg  him- 
self. He,  on  the  contrary,  in  whom  the 
hopeful  passions  are  prevalent,  no  less  na- 
turally misconceives  what  Ood  has  promised 
and  pleases  himself  with  the  prospect,  or  per- 
suades himself  into  the  imagmary  possession, 
of  extraordinary  influences  and  supernatural 
communications.  Both,  it  is  eviaent,  mean 
to  pursue  religion,  but  neither  has  sufficient 
judgment  to  ascertain  its  real  nature.  Per- 
haps, in  general,  some  mental  morbidness  is 
at  tlie  bottom,  which,  when  of  the  depressive 
kind,  disposes  to  the  superstitious  view  of 
religion,  and  when,  of  the  elevating  kind,  to 
the  enthusiastical. 

Religion,  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures,  is 
itself  an  exquisite  temperament,  in  which  all 
the  virtues,  of  which  man  is  capable,  are 
harmoniously  blended.  He,  therefore,  who 
studies  the  Scriptures,  and  draws  thence  his 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  religion,  takes  the 
best  method  to  escape  both  enthusiasm  and 
superstition.  Even  infidelity  is  no  security 
acrain3t  either.  But  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  an  intelligent  votary  of  scriptural 
Christianity  to  be  m  any  respect  fanatical. 
True  fanatics,  therefore,  are  apt  to  neglect 
f!ie  Scriptures,  except  so  far  as  they  can 
turn  them  to  tbeit*  own  particular  purpose. 
The  Romish  church,  for  example,  became 
negligent  of  the  Scriptures,  nearly  in  pro- 
portion as  it  became  superstitious.  And  ev- 
ery striking  instance  of  enthusiasm,  if  inquir- 
ed into,  will  be  found  to  exemplify  the  same 
dereliction.  In  a  word,  Christianity  is  eter- 
nal truth,  and  they  who  soar  (ibove  truth,  as 
well  as  they  who  sink  below  it,  equally  over- 
look the  standard  by  which  rational  action 
is  to  be  regulated ;  whereas  to  adhere  stea- 
dily to  this,  is  to  avoid  all  extremes,  and  es- 
cape, not  only  the  tendency  toward  pemi- 
rious  excess,  but  any  danger  of  fiiUing  into 
it. 

Did  we  accustom  ourselves  to  exact  defi- 
nitions, we  should  not  only  call  the  disorder- 
ly religionist  an.  enthusiast ;  we  should  also 
feel,  that  if  irrational  confidence,  unfounded 
expectations,  and  assumptions  without  a  ba- 
sis, be  enthusiasm,  then  is  the  term  most- 
jiistly  applicable  tp  the  mere  worldly  moral 
ist.  For  does  not  be  wildly  assume  effects 
to  be  produced  without  their  proper  means, 
who  looks  for  virtue  without  piety ;  for  hap- 
piness without  holiness;  for  reformation 
without  repentance ;  for  repentance  without 
divine  assistance ;  for  divine  assistance  with- 
out prayer. ;  and  for  acceptance  with  God 
without  regard  to  that  Mediator,  whom  God 
ha<«  ordained  to  be  our  great  high  priest  ? 

But,  while  accuracy  of  definition  is  thus 

•  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  conclusif^a  of 
the  first  book. 


recommended,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  th^t 
there  is  need  on  all  sides  of  exercising  a  can- 
did judgment.  .Let  not  the  conscientious 
Christian  suspect,  that  the  advocate  for  mo- 
rality intends  by  the  tenn  to  depreciate  reli- 
gion, unless  it  appear  that  he  makes  morali- 
ty the  root  as  well  as  the  produce  of  good- 
ness.— Nor  let  the  moralist,  whose  affections 
are  less  lively,  and  whose  views  are  less  ele- 
vated, deem  the  religious  man  a  fanatic,  be- 
cause he  sometimes  adopts  the  language  of 
Scripture  to  express  feelings  to  which  hu- 
man terms  are  not  always  adequate.  We 
meap  not  to  justify,  but  to  condemn,  as  a 
gross  defect  of  good  sense,  as  well  as  of  taste 
and  elegance,  that  ill-conditioned  phraseolo- 
gy, which,  by  disfiguring  the  comeliness  of 
piety,  lessens  its  dignity,  and  injures  its  in- 
terests. Doubtless,  a  good  understanding^ 
cannot  be  more  usefully  exercised,  nor  can 
the  effects  of  mental  cultivation  be  better 
shown,  than  in  bring^og  every  aid  of  a  sonnd 
judgment,  and  every  grace  of  a  correct  style, 
into  the  service  of  that  divine  religion,  which 
does  not  more  contain  all  that  is  just  and 

{)ure,  than  it  coalesces  with  all  that  is  *  love* 
y,  and  of  good  report.' 

The  loo  frequent  abuse  of  such  terms  as 
moderatitm^  caiidor^  toleration^  ^c*  should  be 
pointed  out  to  those  whose  high  station  pre- 
vents their  communication  with  the  world  at 
large.  It  should  be  explained,  that  modera- 
tion, in  the  new  dictionary,  means  the  aban- 
donment of  some  of  tlie  most  essential  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  —That  candor  in  the 
same  school  of  philology,  denotes  a  latitudi- 
narian  indifference,  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  all  religious  systems. — That  tole- 
ration sifi^nifies  such  a  low  idea  of  the  value 
of  revealed  truth,  and  perhaps  such  a  doubt 
even  of  its  existence,  as  makes  a  man  care- 
less, whether  it  be  maintained  or  trampled 
on,  vindicated  or  calumniated. — A  toleration 
of  every  creed  ^nerally  ends  in  an  indiffer- 
ence to  oZ/,  if  It  does  not  originally  springy 
from  a  disbelief  of  all.  Even  the  noble  term 
rational^  which  so  peculiarly  belongs  to  true 
reli^on,  is  freouently  used  to  strip  Chris- 
tianity of  her  nigbest  attributes  and  her 
sublimest  energies,  as  if  in  order  to  be  ra- 
tional, divine  influences  must  be  excluded. 
Or,  as  if  it  were  either  suitable  to  our  neoes- 
sities,  or  worthy  of  God,  that  when  he  was 
giving  *■  his  wor^  to  be  a  light  to  our  paths,' 
he  should  make  that  light  a  kind  of  moral 
moonshine,  instead  of  accompanying  it  with 
such  a  vital  warmth,  as  might  invigorate  our 
hearts,  as  well  as  direct  our  footsteps. 

Though  it  would  be  absurd  for  a  prince  to 
become  a  wrangling  polemic  like  Henry 
VIII.  or  <a  royal  doctor,'  like  die  first 
James ;  yet,  he  sbonld  possess  so  much  infor- 
mation, as  to  be  enablea  to  form  a  reasonable 
judgment  between  contending  parties,  and 
to  know  the  existing  state  of  religion*  And, 
that  he  may  learn  to  detect  the  artifices  of 
men  of  loose  principles,  be  should  be  appri- 
sed, that  the  profane  and  the  pious  do  not 
engage  on  equal  terms.  That  the  careless- 
ness of  the  irreligious  gives  him  an  apparent 
air  of  good  hamour,  and  his  levity  the  sem* 
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bianceof  wit  and^yety;  while  his  Chris- < 
tian  adversaiy  veotures  not  to  risk  his  soul 
Air  a  boa -mot,  nor  dares  to  be  witty  on  top- 
ics which  concern  his  eternal  interests. 

It  will  be  important,  on  the  other  band,  to 
show  that  ii  is  very  possible  to  be  zealous  for 
religious  opinions,  without  possessing'  an?  re- 
union ;  nay,  that  a  6ery  reli^ous  zeal  has 
been  eveA  found  compatible  with  the  most 
flagitioiis  morals.  The  church  of  Rome  so 
late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  presented  num- 
berless examples  of  men,  wbose  lives  were 
a  tissue  of  vices,  which  cannot  so  much  as 
be  named,  who  yet,  at  the  risk  of  life,  would 
fight  in  <tefence  of  a  ceremony,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  a  consecrated  vase,  or  a  gift  de- 
voted to  a  monastery. 

To  show  that  it  ts  possible  to  be  zeakms 
lor  religious  opinions,  without  being  reli- 
gions, we  need  not  look  back  to  tSe  persecu- 
tiog  powers  of  Pagan  or  Papal  Rome  ;  nor 
nera  we  select  our  instances  from  the  disci- 
ples of  Dominic ;  nor  from  such  monsters 
as  Catharine  di  Medki ;  nor  from  such  san- 
guinary bigots  as  the  narrow-souled  Mary, 
nor  the  dan-minded  Philip.  Examples  from 
persons  less  abhorrent  from  human  feelings, 
more  mixed  characters,  the  dark  fhades  of 
whose  minds  are  blended  with  lis^hter  strokes, 
and  whose  vices  are  mitigated  with  softer 
qualities,  may  be  more  properly  considered, 
as  approaching  nearer  to  the  common  stand- 
ard of  human  life. 

That  a  prince  mav  be  very  zealous  for  re- 
ligious opinions  and  observances,  and  yet  be 
so  defective  in  moral  virtue,  as  to  be  both 
personally  and  politically  profligate,  is  ex- 
emplified in  our  second  James,  who  renoun- 
ced three  kingdoms  for  his  religion,  yet  nei- 
ther scrupled  to  live  in  the  habitual  violation 
of  the  seventh  commandment,  nor  to  em- 
ploy the  inhuman  Jefferies  as  his  chancelfor 

ilarlai,  archbishop  of  Paris,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  in  attacking  heresy :  so 
all  religion  was  called  except  that  of  the 
Jesuits.  His  activity  proceeded  from  no 
love  of  piety,  but  from  a  desire  to  make  his 
way  at  court,  where  zeal,  just  then,  happen- 
ed to  be  the  fashion.  His  religious  activity, 
however,  neither  prevented,  nor  cured,  the 
notorious  licentiousness  of  his  moral  con- 
duct.* The  king,  his  master,  fancied,  that 
to  punish  Jansenism,  was  an  indnbitable 
proof  of  religion  ;  but  to  persecute  protest- 
antism, he  conceived  to  be  the  consumma- 
tion of  piety.  What  a  Ies<»on  for  princes,  to 
see  him,  after  the  revocation  ot  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  gratefully  swallowing  the  equally 
false  and  nauseous  compliments  of  his  cler- 
gy, for  having,  to  borrow  their  own  phrase, 
wiihout  violent  melhwh  made  the  whole  kinsr- 
<hm  nf  one  itpinum^  and  united  all  his  ndy- 
jeeU  to  the  faith  of  Rome!    Iniquitous  flat- 

*  It  WM  a  fact  well  known  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
eaiUes,  that  tnsdanie  de  Montespan,  during  the 
long  period  in  which  she  continoed  the  favourite 
mistress  of  the  king,  (by  whom  she  had  seven  chil- 
dren,) was  BO  strict  in  her  religioas  obaerrances, 
that,  lest  she  should  violate  the  austerity  of  faat- 
iag,  her '  bread,  during  Lent,  was  constantly 
toetghei. 


tery,  when  four  millions  of  those  subjects 
were  either  groaning  under  tortuie,  or  fly- 
ing into  exile ;  turning  infidels,  if  they  re- 
solved to  retain  their  property  ;  or  chained 
to  the  gallies,  if  they  preferred  their  con- 
science to  their  fortune ! 

As  the  afflicted  Hagonots  were  not  per- 
mitted to  carry  their  complaints  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  the  deluded  king  fancied  his 
bloody  agents  to  be  mild  ministers,  and  the 
tortured  protestants  to  be  mischievous  here- 
tics. But,  though  the  kingdom  was,  in  ma- 
ny parts,  nearly  depopulated  by  exile  and 
executions,  the  swoni,  as  usual,  made  not 
one  proselyte.  The  subjects  were  tortured, 
but  they  were  not  converted.  The  rack  is 
a  bad  rhetorician.  The  gallies  may  harrass 
the  body,  but  do  not  convince  the  under- 
standing, nor  enforce  articles  of  faith.* 

Under  all  these  crimes  and  calamities, 
Louis,  as  a  French  memorialist  observes, 
was  not  ashamed  to  bear,  what  Boileau  was 
not  ashamed  to  sing, 

L^Univera  aoua  ton  regno  a-t-il  des  Malheureuz  f 

Colbert,  who  wa»  a  wise  man,  might  have 
taught  his  royal  master,  that  in  this  persecn> 
tion  there  was  as  little  policy  as  piety,  and 
that  be  was  not  only  injuring  hb  conscience, 
but  his  country .  By  banishing  so  many  use- 
ful subjects,  he  impoverished  the  state  doub- 
ly, not  only  by  robbing  it  of  the  ingenuity, 
the  manufactures,  and  the  labqurs  of  such 
multitudes,  but  by  transferring  to  hmtile 
countries  all  the  industry  and  talents  which 
he  was  driving  from  his  own.  If  the  treach- 
ery of  detaining  the  protestants  under  false 
promises,  which  were  immediately  violated, 
IS  to  be  charged  on  Louvois,  the  crime  of 
blin<fly  confiding  in  such  a  minister  is  to  be 
charged  on  the  King. 

How  little  had  this  monarch  profited,  by 
the  example  given,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, by  Loui«  Xll.  When  some  of  the 
pious  Waldenses,  while  they  were  improving 
his  barren  lands  in  Provence  by.  their  virtu- 
ous industry,  had  been  grievously  persecu- 
ted, throngb  false  representations ;  that  pru- 
dent prince  commanded  the  strictest  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  their  real  character ;  the  re- 
sult was.  that  he  was  so  perfectly  convinced 
of  their  innocence,  that  ne  not  only  protect- 
ed them  during  the  rest  of  his  reign,  but 
had  the  magnanimity  to  declare,  that  *•  they 
were  better  men  than  himself  and  his  catho- 
lic subjects.' 

Happy  had  it  been  for  himself  and  for  the 
world,  iir  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  insti- 
tuted the  same  inquiries  !  Happy,  if  in  the 
meridian  of  his  power  he  ftad  studied  the 
character  of  mankind  to  as  good  purpose,  at 
he  afterwards,  in  his  monastic  retreat,  studi- 
ed the  mechanism  of  watches  !  .  Astonished 
to  find,  that  after  the  closest  application,  he 

never  could  bring  any  two  to  go  just  alike, 

« 

*  Louvois  and  bis  master  would  have  done  wise- 
ly to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  those  two  great 
ministers  of  Henry  IV.  who,  when  pressed  to  per- 
secute, replied  that  they  thought  *  it  better  to  have 
a  peace  which  had  two  religions,  than  a  war  which 
had  none.* 
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be  expressed  deep  reg^t  at  bis  own  foUf ,  in 
baTing  bestoired  so  much  time  and  pains  in 
the  fruitless  attempt  of  brin^n?  mankind  to 
an  exact  uniformity  in  their  religious  opin- 
ions. Bnt,  the  discovery  was  made  too  late ; 
he  ended  where  he  should  hare  begun. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 
The  Reformation. 

In  order  to  increase  the  royal  pupil's  rev- 
erence for  Christianity,  before  she  is  herself 
able  to  appreciate  its  value,  she  should  be 
taaght,  that  it  did  not  steal  into  the  world  in 
the  days  of  darkness  and  i^nofunce,  when 
the  spirit  of  inqniry  was  asleep ;  but  ap- 
peared in  the  most  enlightened  period  of  trie 
Roman  empire.  That  its  light  dawned,  not 
on  the  remoter  regions  of  the  earth,  but  on 
a  province  of  that  empire,  whose  peculiar 
manners  had  already  attracted  much  notice, 
%nd  whose  local  situation  placed  it  partica- 
larly  within  the  view  or  surroundmg  na- 
tions. Whereas  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
and  the  corruptions  of  popery,  which  started 
up  almost  together,  arose  when  the  spirit  of 
investigation,  learning,  and  philosophy,  had 
ceased  to  exert  itself.  That,  during  those 
dark  ages,  both  Christianity  and  human 
learning  were  n-^arly  extinguished ;  and 
that,  as  both  had  sunk  together,  so  both  to- 
gether awoke  from  their  long  slumber.  The 
restoration  of  letters  was  the  restoration  of 
religion  also  ;  the  free  access  to  the  ancient 
authors  being  one  ^rand  instrument  of  the 
revival  of  pure  Christianity. 

The  learning  «vhich  existed  in  the  church 
antecedently  to  the  Reformation,  was  limit- 
ed to  very  few,  and  was  in  the  general,   but 
meagre  and  superficial ;    and  the  purposes 
to  which  it  was  confined,  formed  an  effectu- 
al obstacle  to  substantial  iftiprovement.     In- 
stead of  being  employed  in  investigating 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  or  in  elucida- 
ting the  analogy  of  Christian    principles, 
vrith  the  laws  of  the  natural,  and  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  moral  world,   it  was  pressed  into 
the  service  of  what  was  called  school  divini- 
ty ;  a  system,  which  perhaps  had  providen- 
tially been  not  without  its  uses  at  a  previous 
periof],  especially  when  under  the  discretion 
of  a  sound  and  upright  mind,  as  having  ser- 
ved both  to  elicit  and  exercise  the  intellect 
of  a  ruder  age      Study  and  industry,  how- 
ever they  may  be  misapplied,  are  alwajrs 
good  in  themselves ;  and  almost  any  state  is 
better  than  hopeless  inanity.    These  school- 
men perhaps  sustained  the  cause  of  Religion, 
when  she  mi^ht  utterly  have  sunk,  though 
with  arms  little  suited  to  make  their  support 
effectual,  or  to  oroduce  solid  practical  ben- 
efit, either  to  the  church  or  the   people. 
Some  of  the  earlier  scholastic  divines,  though 
tedious,  and  somewhat  trifling,  were,  how- 
ever,  close  reasoners,  as  well  as  pious  men, 
though  they  afterwards  sunk  in  rationality, 
as  they  increased  in  quihhiioisrand  subtlety 
Yet,  defective  as  their  efforts  were,  they  had 
been  useful,  as  they  had  contributed  to  op- 


pose infidelity,  and  to  keep  alive  %ome  love 
of  piety  and  devotion,  in  that  season  of 
drowsy  inactivity.  But,  at  the  period  to 
which  we  refer,  their  theology  had  become 
little  better  thaia  a  mazy  labynnth  of  trivial, 
and  not  seldom  of  pemicions  sophistry. 
Subtle  disquisitions,  metaphysical  niceties, 
unintelligible  obscurities,  and  whimsical  dis* 
tinctions,  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  re- 
vealed truth;  for  revealed  truth  was  not 
sufficiently  intricate  for  the  speculaliona  of 
those  puzzling  theologians,  of  whom  Eras- 
mus said,  that,  '  tiie^  had  brought  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  so  much  wit  to  be  a  ChristiMi,  that 
ordinary  heads  were  notable  to  reach  it.'—- 
And,  as  genuine  Christianity  was  not  suffi- 
ciently ingenious  for  these  whimsical  doc*> 
tors,  neither  was  it  sufficiently  pliant  and  ac- 
commodating to  suit  the  comipt  state  of 
public  morate. 

Almost  entirely  overlooking  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  school-men  had  built  schemes  and 
systems  on  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  some 
of  them  spurious  ones.  The  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  had  also  .been  resorted  to  for  some 
of  the  chief  materials  of  the  system  ;  so  that 
as  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  CooDoil 
of  Trent  informs  us,  ^  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Aristotle,  the  church  had  wanted  for  many 
articles  of  faith.* 

The  early  reformers  defeated  tliese  sopliis- 
ters,  by  opposing,  to  their  unsubstantial  sys- 
tem, the  plain  unadulterated  Bible,  llie 
very  text  of  holy  Scripture,  and  the  roost  so- 
ber, rational,  and  simple  deductions  from 
thence,  (iimished  the  ^fround  work  of  their 
arguments.  And  to  this  noble  purpose  they 
applied  that  sound  leaminj^,  which  Provi- 
dence had  caused  to  revive  just  at  the  neces- 
sary period.  Their  skill  in  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  langnages  enabled  them  to  read  the 
original  Scriptures,  and  to  ffive  correct 
transhitions  of  them  to^  the  public.  And,  in 
this  respect,  they  had  an  important  advan- 
tage over  the  school  divines,  who  did  i  ot  un- 
derstand the  lan^age  in  which  their  aster 
Aristotle  had  written.  It  is  no  wond  -,  if  aa 
heterogeneous  theology  shoold  haye  been 
compounded  out  of  such  discordant  materi- 
als as  were  made  up  from  spurious  fathers, 
and  an  ill-understood  pagan  philosopher. 
The  works  of  this  g^^eat  author,  whicn,  by 
an  inconsistency  not  uncommon  in  the  histo- 
ry of  man,  had  not  long  before  been  prohib- 
ited by  a  papal  decree,  and  burnt  by  public  - 
authority,  came,  in  the  sixteenth  centnrv,  to 
be  considered  as  little  less  than  canonical ! 

But  this  attachment  to  sophistry  and  jar- 
gon was  far  from  being  the  worst  feature  of 
the  period  in  question.  The  generality  of 
the  clergy  were  sunk  into  the  grossest  igno- 
rance, of  which  instances  are  recorded 
scarcely  credible  in  our  day  of  general 
knowledge.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
ecclesiastics  had  more  entirely  discarded 
useful  learning,  or  Scripture  truth.  In  the 
place,  therefore,  of  the  genuine  religion  of 
the  Bible,  they  substitiTted  false  miracles, 
Iving  legends,  purchased  pardons,  and  pre- 
posterous penances  A  procedure  which  be- 
came the  more  populai*,  aa  it  introduced  a 
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reii^ioD  which  did  not  insist  on  the  inconven- 
ient appendage  of  a  good  life ;  those  who  bad 
money  enough,  easily  procured  indemnity 
Ibr  a  oad  one ;  and  to  the  profligate  and  the 
affluent,  the  purcha$e  of  good  works  was 
c^ertainly  more  agreeable  than  the  practne. 
We  are  far  from  asserting,  that  there  were 
BO  Ruxtures  of  infirmity  in  the  instruments 
whidh  accomplished  the  great  work  of  tbe 
reformation.    They  were  iatlible  men.    But 
it  is  now  evident  to  every  sincere  inquirer, 
that  many  of  their  transactions,  which  hare 
been  tepresented  by  their  adversaries  as  cor- 
rupt aftd   criminal,  only  appeared  such  to 
those  who  did  not  taketlieir  motives,  and  tbe 
critical  circumstances  of  the  times,  into  the 
account,  ijT  who  had  an  interest  in  roisre pre- 
senting Uiem.    Many  of  those  actions,  which, 
through  hJUe  colourings,  were  made  to  ap 
pear  onlavoorable,  are  now  clearly  proved  to 
bare  been  virtuous  and  honouraole  ;  espe- 
ctally  when  we  take  the  then  situation  of 
things^    and  the  flagitious  conduct  of   the 
priests  and  pontiffs  iritb  whom  they  bad  to 
d<sal,  into  the  account. 

Mr«  Hnme  has  been  among  the  foremost 
to  revive  and  inflame  the  malignant  reports 
respecting  them.  He  allows  mdeed  tbe  in' 
JUgihie  vUmpuiity  wtth  which  they  braved 
dam^ert,  i^triures^  and  even  death  itself.  But 
still  they  were,  in  his  estimation,  tbe  '  fanat- 
ical and  enraged  reformers.'  And  be  care- 
felly  suggests,  through  the  course  of  bis  his- 
tory, tlKit  fanaiicvim  is  the  iharactenstic  of 
UutffroUMtant  religion  The  terras  *  protes- 
tant  fanaticism,'  and  *  fanatical  churches,' 
he  repeatedly  uses.  He  has  even  the  temer- 
ity to  assert,  in  contradiction  to  all  credible 
testimony,  that  tlie  reformers  placed  all  mer- 
it in  *  a  mysterious  species  of  faith,  in  inward 
visiodli  rapture,  and  ecstacy  '  A  charge,  to 
say  iMtiiing  of  truth  and  candor,  unworthy 
of  Mr.  Hume*«  good  sense,  and  extensive 
means  of  information.  For  there  is  no  fact 
better  known,  than  that  these  eminently 
wise  men  never  pretended  to  illuminations 
and  impulsoi.  What  they  undertook  hon- 
estly, they  conducted  soberly.  They  pre- 
tended to  no  inspiration  ;  they  did  not  even 
pretend  to  introduce  a  n«to,  but  only  to  re- 
store to  its  pristine  purity,  the  old  religion. 
*They  respected  government,  practised  and 
taught  submission  to  civil  rulers,  and  desir- 
ed only  the  liberty  of  that  conscience  which 
'Cod  ras  made  free."* 

But 'though,  in  accomplishing  the  great 
work  of  the  reformation,  reason  and  human 
wisdom,  were  most  successfully  exercised  ; 
though  the  divine  interference  was  not  mani- 
fested by  the  working  of  miracles,  or  the 
gift  t^  supernatural  endowments :  yet  who 
can  doubt,  that  this  great  work  was  directed 
by  the  hand  of  heaven,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  wonderful  predisposition  of  cau- 

*  See  sn  excellent  appendix  to  Mosheim**  Eccle- 
liasticai  History,  vol.  iv.  page  136,  on  the  spirit  of 
the  rGfbrmers,  aad  the  iDJustice  of  Mr.  Hume,  by 
that  tnUy  elegant^  c&ndi^  and  accomplished  schol- 
ar, sad  most  jimiable  man,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  hi- 
rUibald  Maclcine, 

The  lover  and  the  love  ofhiunan  kind. 


ses,  the  extraordinary  combination  of  cir-. 
cnmstances,  the  long  chain  of  gradual  but 
constantly  progressive  occurrences,  by  which 
this  grand  event  was  brought  about  ^  The 
successive,  as  well  as  contemporary  produc- 
tion of  singular  characters,  calculated  to 
promote  its  general  accomplishment*  and 
each  peculiarly  fitted  for  his  own  respective 
work  !  :so  many  unconsciuos  or  nn trilling 
instruments  made  subservient  to  one  great 
purpose  ! — Frieods  and  enemies,  even  Mus- 
sulmen  and  popes,  contributing,  certainly 
without  intending  it,  to  its  advancement  !— 
Mahomet  banishing  learning  from  the  east* 
that  It  might  providentially  and  a  shelter  io 
these  countries,  where  the  new  opinions 
were  to  be  propagated  !— -Several  successive 
sovereign  I'ontiffs,  collecting  books  and  pa- 
tronizing that  literature  which  was  so  soon 
to  be  directed  against  their  own  domination  ! 
-^But  above  all,  the  multiplication  of  con- 
temporary popes,  weakening  the  reverence 
of  the  people,  by  occasioning  a  schism  in  the 
church,  and  exhibiting  its  several  heads  wan- 
dering about,  under  the  ludncious  circum- 
stance, of  each  claiminff  infallibility  for  him- 
self, and  denying  it  toliis  competitor !— In- 
fallibility, thus  split,  was  discreoited,  and  in 
a  manner  annihilated. —To  these  preparato- 
ry circumstances,  we  may  add  the  infatua- 
tion, or  rather  judicial  blindness,  of  the  papal 
power;  the  errors,  even  in  worldly  prudencCi 
committed  by  Leo,  a  pontiff  otherwise  of  ad- 
mirable talents  !->Tbe  half  measures  adopt- 
ed, at  one  time,  of  inefficient  violence  ;  at 
another,  of  ineffectual  lenity  !— The  tempo- 
rary want  of  sagacity  in  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  wliicb  was  usually  remarkable  for  po- 
litical acutencss  !-^The  increasing  aptitude 
of  men's  minds  to  receive  truth,  in  propor- 
tion as  events  occurred  to  mature  it  t^Some 
who  loved  learning,  and  were  indifferent  to 
religion,  favouring  the  reformation  as  a  cause 
connected  with  gtMxl  letters ;  the  old  doc- 
trines becoming  united  with  the  idea  of  ignor- 
ance, as  the  new  ones  were  with  that  of 
knowledge  !— -The  preparatory  invention  of 
priming,  without  which  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing would  have  been  of  little  general  use,  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures  slow,  and  in- 
considerable !— Some  able  and  keen  sighted 
men,  working  vigorously  from  a  perception 
of  existing  abuses,  who  yet  wanted  sufficient 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  religious  troth  ! 

The  pointed  wit,  the  sarcastic  irony,  and 
powerful  reasoning  of  Erasmus,  together 
with  his  profound  theological  learning,  di* 
rected  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church, 
with  such  force  as  to  shake  the  credit  of  tbe 
clergy,  and  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  that 
cause,  which  he  wanted  the  righteous  cour- 
age systematically  to  defend  !*    Theunpar- 

*  Every  elegant  scholar  must  naturally  be  an  ad- 
mirer of  Erasmus.  We  should  be  sorry  to  incur 
the  censnre  of  any  such  by  regretting,  that  tbe  wit 
and  indignation  of  this  fine  genius  sometimes  car- 
ried him  to  rreat  lengths.  Impiety,  doubtless,  was 
(lir  from  his  neart,  yet  in  some  of  his  Colloquies, 
wheii  he  only  professed  to  attack  tbe  errors  ofpo^ 
pery,  religion  itself  is  wounded  by  strokes  which 
have  such  a  tendency  to  profaneoesit,  as  to  give 
pain  to  the  sober  reader. 
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alleleds^eal,  abilities,  and  integrity  of  Luther ! 
His  bold  genius,  and  adventurons  spirit,  not 
contenting  itself,  as  Ibe  other  reformers  had 
done,  with  attacking  notorious  errors,  and 
stigmatizing  monstrous  abuses;  but  sub- 
limely exerted  in  establishing,  or  rather  re- 
storing the  great  fundamentals  of  Christian- 
ity !  While  Erasmus,  with  that  truly  olassic 
taste  of  which  he  was  the  chief  reviver,  so 
elm;antly  satii^zed  the  fake  views  of  God 
and  religion,  which  the  Komish  church  en- 
tertained, Luther's  aim  was  to  acquire  true 
Scriptural  notions  of  both.  Ridicule  served 
to  expose  the  old  religion,  but  something  no- 
bler was  necessary  to  establish  the  new.— It 
was  for  Erasmus  to  shake  to  its  foundation 
the  monstrous  system  of  indulgences;  it  re- 
mained for  Luther  to  restore,  not  to  invent, 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  remission  of  sins 
through  a  Mediator.— While  his  predecessors, 
and  even  coadjutors,  had  been  satisfied  py 
(Hilling  down  the  enormous  mass  of  corrup- 
tions, the  mighty  hand  of  tbe  Saxon  reform- 
er not  only  removed  the  rubbish,  but  erected 
a  fair  fabric  of  sound  doctrine  in  its  place. 
The  new  edifice  arose  in  its  just  symmetry, 
and  derives  impregnable  strength,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  been  erected  on  a  broad 
ioundation.  Nothing  short  of  the  ardour  of 
Luther  could  have  maintained  this  great 
cause  in  one  stage,  while  perhaps  the  discreet 
temperance  of  Melancthon  was  necessary  to 
its  support  in  another  !-^The  useful  violence 
of  Hennr  in  attacking  the  people,  with  a 
seal  as  rarioas  as  if  he liimselt  had  not  been 
an  enemy  to  the  reformation,  exhibiting  a 
wonderful  illustration  of  that  declaration  of 
the  Almi^ty,  that  thefierceness  of  man  thall 
turn  io&sprai»e! — The  meek  wisdom  of 
Cranmer,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  mod- 
erate the  otherwise  uncontroulable  temper 
of  his  royal  master ! — The  undaunted  spirit 
and  matchless  intrepidity  of  Elizabeth,  which 
effectually  struggled  for,  and  finally  estab- 
lished it !  These,  and  a  thousand  other  con- 
curring circumstances,  furnish  tbe  most  un- 
clouded evidence,  to  every  mind  not  blinded 
by  prejudice,  that  the  divine  Author  of 
Cfhristianity  was  also,  though  by  the  agency 
of  human  means  and  instruments,  the  Re- 
storer of  it* 


CHAP,  xxxvr. 

On  the  importance  of  religious  institutioni 
and  observances, — They  are  suiled  to  the 
nature  of  ChrisHanity^  and  particularly 
adapted  to  the  character  of  man, 

Tbat  torrent  of  vices  and  crimes  which 
the  French  revolution  has  disembo^ed  into 
society,  may  be  so  clearly  and  indisputably 
traced  to  the  source  of  infidelity,  that  it  has, 
in  a  d^ree.  become  fashionable  to  profess  a 
belief  in  the  truths,  and  a  conviction  of  the 
value  of  Christianity.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  has  too  naturally  happened,  that  wt 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  defending  reli- 
gion, almost  exclusively,  on  political  and  se- 
cular grounds ;  as  if  Christianity  consisted 


merely  in  our  not  being  atheists  or  anar- 
chists A  man,  however,  may  be  removed 
many  stages  from  the  impiety  of  French  in- 
fidels, and  yet  be  utterly  destitute  of  real  re- 
ligion. 

Many,  not  openly  profane,  but  even  en- 
tertaining a  respect  for  the  political  uses  of 
religion,  have  a  way  of  generalizing  their 
ideas,  so  as  to  dismiss  the  revelation  from  tbe 
account.— Others  again,  who  in  this  last  re- 
spect agree  with  the  former  class,  affect  a 
certain  sopenority  over  the  low  contracted 
notions  of  churchmen  and  collegians  These 
assert,  that,  if  virtue  be  practised,  and  pub- 
lic order  preserved,  the  motire  on  which  the 
one  is  practised,  and  the  other  maimained, 
is  not  worth  contending  for.  Many  there 
are,  who,  without  form  Uy  rejecting  Chris- 
tianity, talk  of  it  at  large,  in  general,  or  in 
tlie  abstract. — As  if  it  were  at  once  to  ex- 
empt themselves  from  the  trouble  of  reli- 
gion', and  to  escape  the  infamy  of  Atheism, 
these  men  affect  to  think  so  high  of  the  Su- 
preme Beinff,  whose  temple  is  universal 
space,  that  he  needs  not  oe  worshipped  in 
temples  made  with  hands.  And  forgetting 
that  the  world  which  he  thought  it  worth  while 
to  create,  he  will  certainly  think  it  worth 
while  to  govern,  they  assert,  that  he  is  too 
great  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  such  pet- 
ty beings  as  we  are,  and  too  exalted  to  listen 
to  our  prayei^. — That  it  is  a  narrow  idea 
which  we  form  of  his  attributes,  to  fancy 
that  one  day  or  one  plaice  is  more  acceptable 
to  him  than  another. —Thai  all  religions  are 
equally  pleasing  to  God,  provided  the  Wor- 
shipper  be  sincere. — That  the  establishment 
of  a  public  ministry  is  perhaps  a  gfdod  expe- 
dient of  political  wisdom,  for  awing  the  vul- 
gar ;  but  that  every  man  is  his  own  priest 

That  all  errors  of  opinion  are  innoceqj^  and 
that  tbe  Almighty  is  too  just  to  punish  aoj 
man  for  merely  speculative  tenets. 

But,  these  lofty  contemners  of  institutions, 
observances,  days,  ordinances,  and  priests, 
evince,  by  their  very  objections,  that  tbev 
are  not  more  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  God, 
as  be  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  himself  in 
Scripture,  than  of  the  character  of  man,  to 
whose  dispositions,  wants,  desires,  distresses, 
infirmities,  and  sins,  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity, as  unfolded  in  the  Gospel,  is  so  wonder- 
fully accommodated.  This  admirable  con- 
gruitv  would  be  of  itself  sufficient,  were  there 
no  other  proof  to  establish  the  divine  authori- 
ty of  our  religion — Private  prayer,  public 
worship,  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  a 
standing  ministry,  sacramental  ordinances, 
are  all  of  them  so  admirably  adapted  to  those 
sublimely  mysterious  cravings  of  the  mind, 
which  distinguish  man  from  all  inferior  ani- 
mals, by  rendering  him  the  subject  of  hopes 
and  fears,  which  nothing  earthlv  can  realize 
or  satisfy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  'say,  whether 
these  sacred  institutions  most  bespeak  the 
wisdom  or  the  goodness  of  that  supreme 
benefactor,  who  alone  could  have  thus  ap- 
plied a  remedy,  because  he  alone  could  have 
penetrated  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  that 
nature  which  required  it.  Religion,  in  fact, 
is  not  more  essential  to  man,  than,  in  the 
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preseot  state  of  tbtogs,  those  appointments 
are  essential  to  religion.  And,  accordingly, 
we  see,  that  when  they  are  rejected,  bowe?er 
its  unprofitable  generalities  may  be  profess- 
ed, religion  itself,  practically,  and  in  detail, 
is  renounced.  Nor  can  it  be  kept  alive  in 
creatures  so  abounding  in  moral,  and  so  ex- 
poeed  to  natural  evil,  by  mere  metaphysical 
aisitinctjotts,  or  a  bare  intellectual  conception 
of  divinity.  In  bein^  whose  minds  are  so 
liable  to  wander,  religion  to  be  sustained,  re- 
quires to  be  substantiated  and  fixed,  to  be 
realised  and  invigorated.  Conscious  of  our 
own  infirmity,  we  ought  to  look  for  every 
outward  aid  to  improve  every  internal  grace ; 
and  consequently  ought  gladly  to  submit  to 
the  control  of  habits,  and  the  regularity  of 
institutions.  Even  in  the  common  pursuits 
of  life,  our  fugitive  and  unsteady  thoughts 
require  to  be  tied  down  by  exercises,  duties, 
aaa  external  circumstances.  And  while  the 
same  expedients  are  no  less  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  outward  observances  of  religion, 
instead  of  obstructiog,  they  promote  its  spiiv 
ituality ;  for  they  are  not  more  fitted  to  at- 
tract the  senses  of  the  ignorant,  than  they 
are  to  engage  the  thoughts,  and  fix  the  atten- 
tioo,  of  the  enli^htenml.  While,  therefore, 
in  Older  to  get  nd  of  imaginary  burdens,  and 
suspected  penalties,  men  are  contending  for 
a  philosophical  religion,  and  an  imafpnary 
perfection,  of  which  the  mind,  while  incor- 

C rated  with  matter,  is  little  capable,  they 
e  the  benefit  of  those  salutary  means  and 
instruments,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the 
state  of  our  minds,  and  the  constitution  of 
our  nature.  Means  and  instruments,  which, 
on  a  sober  inauiry  into  their  origin,  will  be 
found  as  awfully  sanctioned,  as  they  are  ob- 
vionslv  suitable ; — in  a  word,  which  will  be 
foun^ud  this,  when  proved,  pots  an  end  to 
the  cRtroversy,  to  be  the  appointments  of 
God  himself. 

The  Almighty  has  most  certain!]^  declared, 
that  he  will  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  he 
wiQ  not  be  worshipped  in  churchet? — We 
know  that  aU  our  days  are  his,  and  for  the 
use  of  all  we  are  accountable  to  him.  But, 
does  this  invalidate  the  duty  of  making  Sun- 
day more  peculiarly  his  ?— We  are  command- 
ed to  '  pray  without  ceasing;  in  every  thing 
to  give  thanks ;'  that  is,  to  carry  about  with 
us  a  heart  disposed  to  pray,  and  a  spirit  in- 
clined to  thankfulness ;  but  is  this  any  argu- 
ment against  our  enjoining  on  ourselves  cer- 
tain stated  times  of  more  regular  prayer,  and 
^xbA  periods  of  more  express  thanksgiving  ? 
Is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  negect  of  the  re- 
ligious observance  of  Sunday,  for  example, 
results,  in  fact,  from  an  irreligious  state  of 
the  heart,  however  gravely  philosophic  rea- 
sons fi>r  the  omission  may  oe  assigned  ?  Is  it 
not  obvious  also,  tiiat  the  very  recurrence  of 
appointed  seasons  serves  to  stir  up  to  the  per 
formance  of  the  duties  allotted  to  them  ?  The 
philosopher  may  deride  this  as  a  mechanical 
religion,  which  requires  to  have  its  springs 
wound  up,  and  stand  in  need  of  external  im- 
pulses to  set  it  a-going.  But  the  Christian 
fe^,  that  though  he  is  neither  to  regulate  his 
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devotions  by  his  crucifix,  nor  to  calculate 
them  by  his  beads,  vet,  while  his  intellectual 
part  is  encumbered  with  a  body,  liable  to  be 
misled  by  temptation  without,  and  impeded 
by  corruption  witliin,  he  stands  in  need  of 
every  supplemental  aid  to  remind,  to  re- 
strain, and  to  support  biro.  These,  therefore, 
are  not  helps  which  superstition  has  devised, 
or  fallible  man  invented.  Infinite  wisdom, 
doubtless,  foreseeing  that  whgt  was  left  de- 
pendent on  the  choice  of  mutual  human  will 
to  be  observed,  would  probably  not  be  ob- 
served at  all,  did  not  leave  such  a  duty  to 
such  a  contingency,  but  established  these  in- 
stitutions as  part  of  his  written  word ;  the 
lawgiver  himself  also  sanctioning  the  law  by 
his  own  practice. 

It  would  be  well  if  these  men  of  large 
views  and  philosophical  conceptions,  i^ould 
cx>nsider  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  very 
structure  of  the  human  mind,  we  had  almost 
said,  in  the  very  constitution  of  nature, 
which  might  lead  us  to  expect,  that  rdigion 
wnUd  have  those  grosser,  and  more  substan- 
tial parts  and  relations,  which  we  have  rep- 
resented; instead  of  being  that  entirely 
thin  and  spiritual  essence,  of  which  they 
vainly  dream.  It  was  reserved  for  a  philos- 
opher of  our  own  nation  to  show,  that  the 
richest  possessions  of  the  most  capacious 
mind  are  only  the  well  arranged  ana  varie* 
gated  ideas  which  originally  entered  in 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  or  which 
we  derive  from  contemplating  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds,  when  employed  on « those 
ideas  of  sensation.  But,  if  material  bodies 
are  the  sources  whence  general  knowledge 
is  derived,  why  is  every  thing  to  be  incorpo- 
real which  respects  religion  ?  If  innate  ideas 
have  no  existence  in  the  human  mind,  why 
are  our  religious  notions  not  to  be  derived 
from  external  objects  ? 

Plato,  the  purest  cf  heathen  philosophers, 
and  the  nearest  to  those  who  derived  their 
light  from  heaven,  failed  most  essentially  in 
rcKiucing  his  theory  to  practice.  He  seems 
to  have  supposed  that  we  possess  certain 
ready-framea  notions  of  every  thing  essen- 
tial to  moral  happiness ;  and  that  contem- 
plation of  the  chief  goods  and  subjugation  of 
animal  nature,  were  all  that  was  necesssary 
to  moral  perfection.  Is  it  not  then  most 
worthy  of  attention,  that  the  holy  Scripture 
diifers  from  the  plan  of  the  Grecian  sage, 
just  where  he  himself  differs  from  truth  and 
nature,  as  developed  by  their  most  accurate 
observer,  the  sagacious  and  venerated 
Locke  ?  Man,  according  to  this  profound 
reasoner,  derives  the  original  stocK  of  his 
ideas  from  objects  placed  in  his  view,  which 
strike  upon  his  senses.  Revelation  as  if  on 
this  very  principle,  presents  to  man  impress 
sive  objects.  From  the  creation  to  the  del- 
uge, and  still  mora  from  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham, when  we  maf  say  that  our  religion 
commences,  to  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  the  period  in 
which  we  may  deem  its  character  completed, 
we  are  instructed  in  a  great  measure,  by  a 
series  of  facts  —In  the  earlier  period,  es- 
pecially, we  do  <not  meet  with  theoretic  de^- 
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criptions  of  the  divine  nature ;  bat  we 
the  eternal  Grod  himself,  as  with  our  mind's 
eye,  visibly  manifesting;  himself  to  the  patri- 
archs, exemplifying  his  attributes  to  their 
senses,  and  by  interpositions  the  most  im- 
pressive, both  in  a  way  of  judgment  and  of 
mercy,  training  tbem  to  apprehend  him,  in 
the  mode  of  all  others  the  most  accommoda- 
ted to  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 

Thus  we  see  a  religion,  in  some  degree  a 
nuUter  offftci  religon^  growiiig  gradually  to 
its  completion ;  until  *•  he,  who,  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners,  bad  spoken  to 
the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  spoke  in  these 
last  days  by  nis  Son.* 

And  thus  we  observe  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity,  not  philosophising  on  abstract 
truths,  but  plainly  bearing  witness  to  what 
had  been  transacted  in  their  presence.— 
*  The  word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  gloiy  as  of 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father.*.  And 
again——'  That  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard,  declare  we  unto  you.' 

This  then  is  the  particular  characteristic 
of  Christianity,  that  from  its  origin  till  its 
final  consummation,  it  considers  man  criti- 
cally CM  he  IB  ;  and,  that  is,  not  as  he  was 
deemed  by  the  most  enlightened  sages  of 
earlier  times,  but  as  he  has  been  discovered 
to  be,  by  one  of  the  most  penetrating  minds 
in  the  world,  seventeen  hundred  years  after 
the  christian  era.  To  this,  now  universally 
acknowledged  notion  of  man,  every  thing 
is  adapted,  both  in  what  is  recorded  and  what 
is  enjoined  in  the  Scripture.  Every  observ- 
ance relates  to  facU^  and  is  fitted  to  impress 
tbem  To  strip  Christianity,  therefore,  of 
any  of  the  observances,  which  are  really  of 
scriptural  appointment,  would  be  to  sub- 
limate it  into  philosophical  inefficacy.  In 
common  life  we  see  the  affections  little  en- 
gaged in  abstract  speculation.  They  then 
only  are  moved  when  those  sensible  images, 
which  the  laws  of  nature  have  made  moving,  iduct.    But,  though  this  alone  be  its  perfect 


main  so  plain  and  timple,  *  that  b0  may  rqto 
that  readeth,'  has  accordingly  been  ever 
most  prized  by  its  profoundest  and  most  sa* 
gaciotts  readers.  And  the  longer  and  more 
attentively  such  persons  have  studied  it,  the 
higher  has  their  estimation  risen.  We  will 
not  adduce  cases  from  that  constellation  of 
shming  lights,  the  learned  churchmen,  whose 
testimony  might  be  objected  to,  from  the 
very  circumstance  which  ought  to  enhance 
its  value,  their  professional  attachment,  be- 
cause the  name  of  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Locke 
is  suflicient. 

It  will  be  found  on  the  most  impartial  scra- 
tiay,  that  that  plan  or  practice  which  is 
clearly  opposed  to  Scripture,  is  no  less  real-> 
ly  hostile  to  right  reason,  and  the  true  inter- 
ests of  man.  And  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubt- 
ed, that  if  we  could  investigate  tlie  multi- 
form history  of  individuals  in  the  Christian 
world,  it  would  be  indisputable,  that  a  deep 
impression  of  scripture  facts  and  principles 
had  proved,  beyond  comparison,  the  roost 
successful  preservative  against  the  worst 
evils  of  human  life.  Doubtless  it  has  been 
found  most  difficult  to  retain  such  an  impres- 
sion amid  the  business,  and  pleasures,  and 
entanglements  of  the  world ;  but,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  retained,  it  has  been  uniformly 
the  pledge  of  regularity  in  the  conduct,  peace 
in  the  i?iind,.ana  an  honourable  character  in 
society.  Thas  much  by  way  of  introdncjtioik 
to  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP,  xxxvir. 
Of  the  eetablUhed  church  of  England 

Christianity  then  only  answers  its  end, 
when  it  is  established  as  a  paramoun|^rin- 
ciple  in  the  heart,  purifying,  the  desirarand 
intentions,  tranquUizing  the  temper,  enlarg- 
ing the  affections,  and  regulating  tli^  con- 


are  aptly  presented  to  them. 
.  What,  for  example,  could  all  the  roathe- 
inatical  truth  in  the  world  do,  in  exciting 
our  affections,  compared  with  a  tale  of  hu- 
man misery,  or  human  ma^animity,  even 
though  known  to  be  fabncated  ror  our 
Amusement  ?—-Wben  Christianity  then  is 
so  obvion<)ly,  in  a  great  measure,  a  business 
of  the  affections,  that  we  are  then  onlv  un- 
der its  influence  when  we  love  m^d  delight 
in^  as  well  as  asfent  to,  or  reoMon  upon  its 
principles  ;— -shall  we  cavil  at  that  religion 
which  alone  accomplishes  its  end,  on  ac- 
count of  those  very  features  of  it,  which,  on 
every  grround  of  philosophy,  and  by  eveir 
proof  of  efficacy,  were  the  6ct  to  be  candid- 
ly investigated,  render  it  such  as  it  must  be, 
in  order  to  answeHts  purpose  ? 

There  cannot  be  a  more  conclusive  in- 
ternal evidence  of  our  holy  religion  than  this, 
that  in  every  principle  whidi  it  establtsbes, 
in  every  lesson  which  it  inculcates,  and  in 
every  example  which  it  offers ;  there  is 
thrmterhout  one  character  that  invariably 
prevails,  which  is,  the  truest  and  soundest 


work,  it  has  subordinate  operations,  which 
are  not  only  valuable  for  their  direct  results, 
but  seem  in  the  order  of  Providence,  to  be 
preliminary  to  its  more  inward  and  spiritual 
efficacy. 

When  we  observe  bow  extensive  is  the 
outward  profession  of  Christianity,  anc^how 
obviously  limited  is  a  consistently  Christian 
practice ;  the  first  emotion  of  a  serious  i^ind 
IS  naturally  that  of  regret  But  a  more 
considerate  view  will  give  occasion  to  other 
feelings.  It  will  be  seen,  that  that  outward 
profession  of  our  holy  religion,  which  is  se- 
cured by  an  establishment,  is  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  a  community  ;  that  the  public 
benefits  which  result  from  it  are  beyond 
reckoning,  besides  the  far  greater  utility  of 
affording  to  each  individual  that  lig^ht  of  in- 
formation, and  those  means  of  religious  wor- 
ship, which  duly  used,  will  insure  his  eternal 
-salvation. 

That  there  should  therefore  be  a  eui&^e, 
as  well  as  an  inoiaible  churchy  an  instituted, 
aawell  as  a  personal  religion,  and  that  the 
one  should  embrace    wm>le  communities. 


is^ood  9ense.     The  Scripture,  while  in  the  I  while  the  other  may  extend  to  a  comparative 
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ftnr,  appears  not  only  the  nataral  come- 
qnence  of  Christianity,  as  a  religious  pro- 
Msioo,  spreading*  throag^  society,  and  ne- 
ceaearily  transmitted  from  lather  to  son ;  but 
it  seems  also  that  kind  of  arrangement  which 
divine  wisdom  wooJd  sanction,  in  order  to 
the  coDtinnance  of  Christianity  in-  the 
world. 

Thus  much  woald  rational  reflection  dic- 
tate on  a  view  of  the  case ;  bnt  we  are  not 
left  toonrown  mere  reasonings.  What  in 
itself  appears  so  probable,  our  Saviour  has 
intimated  to  us  as  an  essential  part  of  the  di- 
Tine  plan,  ia  sereral  of  his  parables. .  What 
is  the  learen  hid  in  the  three  measures  of 
meal,  but  real  ChrtstianitT  operating  in  those 
happy  individuals  whose  hearts  and  lives  are 
governed  by  its  influence .'  And  what  again 
IS  the  mass  of  meal  with  which  the  leaven  is 
blended,  but  the  gpreat  body  of  mankind, 
who,  bv  God^  g^^Msioos  Providence,  have 
been  led  to  assume  the  Christian  profession, 
and  thus  to  constitute  that  visible  church, 
whose  mixed  character  is  again  shown  in  the 
subsequent  parables  of  the  net  cast  mto  the 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  wheat  and  the 


If,  then,  the  public  profession  of  Christian • 
i^  be  thus  explicitly  sanctioned  by  the  di- 
Tme  wisdom  :  if  also,  our  own  daily  experi- 
ence shows  it  to  be  most  beneficial  to  socie- 
ty, as  well  as  obviously  conducive  to  the  in- 
ward and  spiritual  purposes  of  our  religion  ; 
we  must  admit,  that  the  establishment  which 
evidently  secures  such  profession,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  inestimable  value.'  It  was  necessary 
in  the  order  of  nature,  that  what  was  to  im- 
pregnate the  world,  sbonhl  be  first  itself  pre- 
pared and  proved.  For  three  centuries, 
therefore,  it  pleased  God  to  leave  Christiani- 
ty t^bake  its  way,  by  its  own  mere  strength, 
that^y  its  superiority,  both  to  the  allure- 
ments and  the  menaces  of  the  world,  to  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  to  all  that  could 
be  suffered  by  man,  its  true  nature,  and  its 
genuine  energy,  might  be  for  ever  demon- 
strated; and  its  efficacy  to  assimilate,  at 
length,  the  whole  world  to  itself,  be  evinced, 
by  its  resistless  rrowtb,  in  circumstances 
the  most  apparently  desperate. 

Dnrinjgf  this  period,  therefore,  such  instru- 
ments akine  were  used  as  might  serve  to 
evince  more  clearly,  that  the  *•  excellency  of 
the  power  was  of  God,  and  not  of  men.' 
But  when  the  season  had  arrived  when  the 
intermixture  was  to  be  extensively  promoted, 
then  another  and  very  different  agency  was 
resorted  to ;  when  the  world  was  to  be 
brought  into  the  visible  Church,  then  the 
powers  of  the  world  received  that  impulse 
Kom  the  band  of  heaven,  which  made  tnem, 
in  a  .leeo*>r  sense  than  ever  before,  ^  minis- 
ters of  God  for  good' — ^Then,  for  the  first 
time,  kings  and  princes  embraced  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  and  enjoined  it 
by  Iaw9  and  edicts,  as  well  as  by  still  better 
methods,  on  the  great  body  of  their  sub- 
jects. 

How  far  the  national  changes  which  then 
took  place  were  voluntary  or  necessitated, 
there  w  BO  occasion  for  us  to  iaquire.«^*  The 


good  which  is  done  upon  the  earth,  Crod  do- 
eth  it  himself.'  Aoil  what  good,  next  to  the 
actual  giving  of  the  Gospel,  has  been  great- 
er than  the  providential  blessing  of  the  leav- 
en of  Christianity  with  the  great  mass  of  hu- 
man society  ?  If  the  first  generation  of  those 
nominal  Christians  were  even  pagans  in  their 
hearts,  that  did  not  lessen  the  greatness  of 
the  benefit  to  posterity.  They  passed  away, 
and  their  paganism  passed  away  with  them  : 
and  the  light  of  Christianity,  m valuable  in 
its  immediate,  but  infiniiely  more  so  in  its 
ultimate  consequences,  became  the  entailed 
possession  of  these  European  nations,  under 
the  double  guarantee  of  popular  atiacument 
and  political  power. 

Such  was  the  providential  origin  of  reli- 
gious establishments.  Let  those  who  object 
to  them,  only  keep  in  their  view,  that  chain 
of  events  by  which  the  Christian  profession 
was  made  national  in  any  country ;  let  them 
also  inquire  the  fate  of  Christianity  in  those 
countries,  where  either  no  such  establish- 
ments took  place,  or  where  they  were  over- 
thrown by  the  ascendancy  of  the  Mahomet- 
an potentates.  .Lastly,  let  them  reflect  on 
the  benefit  and  the  comfort  of  that  one  single 
effect  of  *  kings  becoming  nursing-fathers, 
and  queens  nursing  mothers,'  of  tlue'  visible 
Church,  the  legal  enforcemenl  nf  the  Chru- 
Han  Sabhathy—aBd  tuen  see  on  what  grounds, 
as  friends  to  good  order,  as  honest  citizens, 
or  as  consistent  Christians,  they  can  oppose 
or  condemn  so  essential  and  so  effisctuai  an 
instrument  of  the  best  blessings  which  hu- 
man kind  can  enjoy  ? 

If  then  tbenalianal  ettablishmetU  of  Chris- 
tianity, even  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  became  the  source  of  inval- 
uable benefits  and  blessings  ;  what  estimate 
oueht  to  be  formed  of  that  Ctirulum  ettal^ 
liihment  in  particular j  which,  on  the  most 
impartial  survey  of  all  similar  institutions 
which  have  been  known  in  the  Christian 
world,  will  be  found  the  most  admirably  fit- 
ted for  its  purpose  ? 

The  established  church  of  England  may 
not,  it  is  true,  bear  a  comparison  with  the- 
oretic perfection,  nor  will  it  gain  the  appro- 
bation of  those  who  require  that  a  visible 
should  possess  the  qualities  of  an  invisible 
church,  and  that  every  member  of  a  national 
institution  should  equal  in  piety,  certain  in- 
dividual Christians  ;  nor,  m  any  point  of 
view,  can  its  real  character  be  ascertained, 
or  its  just  claims  be  established,  except  it  be 
contemplated,  as  a  Jixed  inHittUion^  existing 
from  the  period  of  the  refbnnation  to  the 
present  day,  independently  of  the  variations 
and  discordances  of  the  successive  multi- 
tudes who  adhered  to  it. 

Let  it  then,  under  this  only  fair  notion  of 
it,  be  compared  with  all  the  other  national 
churches  of  the  reformation,  and,  on  such  a 
comparative  view,  its  superiority  will  be 
manifest.  The  truth  is,  our  church  occih 
pies  a  kind  of  middle  place ;  neither  multi- 
plying ceremonies,  nor  affecting  pompous- 
ness  of  public  worship  with  the  Lutheran 
church,  nor  rejecting  all  ceremonies  and  all 
litorgicai  solemnity  with  the  church  of  Ge- 
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neva; — a  teinperftineot  thus  siogiilaF,  adopt- 
ed aod  adhered  to,  io  times  of  uDad?aaced 
light  and  much  polemical  dissonance,  amid 
jarring  interests  and  political  intrigues,  con- 
veys Sxe  idea  of  something  more  excellent 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  mere 
human  wisdom. 

A  national  establishment  is  ill-fitted  for  its 
purpose,  if  it  present  nothing  slrikiog  to  the 
external  senses  or  imagination.  In  order  to 
answer  its  design,  it  ought  at  once  to  be  so 
outwardly  attractive,  as  to  attach  the  great 
mass  of  professing  Christians  to  its  ordinan- 
ces ;  ana  yet  the.  substance  of  these  ordi- 
nances should  be  so  solid  and  rational,  and 
so  spiritual,  as  to  be  fitted  to  the  farther  and 
stUl  more  important  purpose  of  infusing  in- 
ward vital  Christianity.  These  characters, 
we  conceive,  are  exhibited  in  the  Anglican 
church,  in  a  degree  unexampled  in  any  oth- 
er Christian  establishment.  Sho  alone  avoids 
all  extremes.  Though  her  worship  be  wise- 
ly popular,  it  is  also  deeply  spiritual ;  though 
simple,  it  is  sublime.  She  has  rejected 
pompous  ceremonies,  but  she  has  not  there- 
fore adopted  an  offensive  negligence.  In 
laying  aside  all  that  was  ostentatious,  she  re- 
tamed  all  that  is  solemn  and  afiecting  Her 
reasonable  service  ^  peculiarly  exemplifies 
the  apostle's  injunction  of  prayiug  with  the 
understanding  as  well  as  with  the  heart.  To 
both  these  the  chief  attention  is  directed, 
while  the  imagination  and  the  senses  are  by 
no  means  excluded  from  regard.  It  is  our 
Saviour's  exquisitely  discriminating  rule  ap 
plied  to  another  subject.  '  These'  says  lie, 
(the  weightier  matters,)  *■  ye  ought  to  have 
tione,  and  not  to  leave  the  others  undone.' 

If  these  remarks  had  nothing  but  opinion 
to  support  them,  a  different  opinion  mi<rht  no 
less  fairly  be  opposed  to  them.  But  let  a 
matter  of  fact  question  be  asked.  Which  of 
the  protestant  establishments  has  best  an- 
swered its  end  !  In  other  words — in  which 
of  the  protestant  countries  in  Europe,  have 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Scripture  been 
roost  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  Christian 
religion  most  generally  respected  f  If  we 
inquire  into  the  present  circumstances  of 
protestant  Europe,  shall  we  not  find  that,  io 
one  class  of  churches  on  the  continent,  the 
more  learned  of  the  clergy  commonly  be- 
come Socio iaos ;  while,  among  the  clergy  of 
the  other,  there  appears  a  strange  tendency 
towards  absolute  deism  P  Amongst  the  laity 
of  both  churches,  French  principles,  it  may 
be  feared,  have  so  much  prevailed,  as  to  be- 
come in  a  great  measure  their  own  punish- 
ment. For  to  what  other  cause  hut  a  de- 
parture from  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  can 
we  .*3cribe  their  having  so  totally  lost  the  ar- 
dour and  resolution,  which  once  distinguish- 
ed their  communities  ?  Infidelity  takes  from 
the  collective  body  its  only  sure  cement,  and 
from  the  individual  his  only  certain  source  of 
courage.  It  leaves  the  mass  of  the  people 
without  that  possession  to  be  defended,  in 
which  all  ranks  and  degrees  are  alike  inter- 
ested ;  and  takes  from  the  individual  that 
OM  principle  which  alone  can,  at  all  times, 
xaise  a  buman  being  above  his  natand  weaJE- 


nesses,  and  make  him  superior  both  to  pleas- 
ure and  pain*  While  religion  was  an  object 
with  the  people  alluded  to,  it  inspired  the 
lowest,  as  well  as  the  highest,  with  a  zeal  to 
defend  their  country  against  invaders,  who, 
if  predominant,  would  have  robbed  them  of 
their  religious  liberty.'  But  now,  concern 
for  religion  being  too  generally  <M)oled,  they 
prefer  the  most  disgraceful  ease  to  exertions 
which  would  necessarily  demand  self-denial, 
and  might  deprive  them  of  that  only  exist- 
ence for  which  infidels  c<m  be  concerned* 

Why  is  it  otlierwise  in  England  ?  Why 
are  not  we  also  overspread  with  pemicioiu 
principles  and  sunk  in  base  pusillanimity  ?— 
The  Germans  were  once  as  brave,  the  Swiss 
once  as  religious  as  any  of  us  ;  but  bravery 
and  religion  seem,  as  far  as  we  can  leaim,  to 
have  abandoned  some  of  those  countries  to- 
gether. In  England,  blessed  be  God  I  thingrs 
present  a  very  different  aspect.  We  have 
indeed  much  to  lament,  and  much,  very 
much  to  blame ;  but  infidelity  does  not  <ri- 
umphy  nor  does  patriotism  decline.  Why  is 
it  thus .'  Is  it  not  because  the  temperament 
of  the  English  establishment  has  left  no  room 
for  passing  from  one  extreme  to  another; 
because  its  public  service  is  of  that  stirrin^^ 
excellence,  which  must  ever  be  attractive  to 
the  impressible  mind,  edifying  to  the  pious 
romd,  unimpeachable  by  the  severest  rea- 
soner,  and  awful  even  to  the  profligate  ? 

For,  in  enumerating  the  merits  of  our  ad* 
mirable  establishment,  we  must  not  rest  ia 
the  superiority  of  her  formty  exceUent  as 
they  are,  but  must  extend  the  praise,  where 
it  is  80  justly  due,  to  the  still  more  important 
article  of  her  doctrines.  For  after  all,  it  ia 
her  luminous  exhibition  of  Christian  truth, 
that  has  been  the  grand  spring  and  fountaia 
of  the  good  which  she  has  producei^^It  is 
the  spirituality  of  her  worship,— it  is  Me  rich 
infusion  of  Scripture,* — it  is  the  deep  con- 
fessions of  sin, — it  is  the  earnest  invocations 
of  mercy ,-^t  is  the  large  enumeration  of 
spiritual  wants,  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
correspondent  blessings,  with  which  ner  li- 
tui^y  abounds,  that  are  so  happily  calcula- 
ted to  give  the  tone  of  piety  to  her  children. 

In  forming  this  invaluable  liturgy,  there 
was  no  arrogant  self-conceit  on  the  one  hand, 
no  relinqnishment  of  strict  judgment  on  the 
other.  The  errors  of  the  Romish  church 
were  to  be  rejected,  but  the  treasures  of  an- 
cient piety  which  she  possessed,  were  not  to 
be  abandoned.  Her  formularies  contained 
devotional  compositions,  not  more  venerable 
for  their  antiquity,  than  valuable  for  their 
intrinsic  excellence,  being  at  once  simple 
and  energetic,  perspicuous  and  profound. 
What  then  was  more  suitable  to  the  sober 
spirit  of  reformation',  than  to  separate  those 
precious  remnants  of  ancient  piety  from  their 
drossy  accompaniments, — and,  while  these' 
last  were  deservedly  cast  away,  to  mould  the 

*  Of  the  vsBt  importance  of  this  one  circum- 
stance, an  early  proof  was  aiven.  ^Cranmef,' 
says  the  learned  author  of  the  Elements  of  Chris- 
tian Theology,  *  found  the  people  so  improved  by 
hearing  the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  as  to  be  brought 
to  bear  the  alterations  which  oe  had  provided.- 
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pare  fold  wbicb  renmiiied  into  a  new  fonn, 
fitted  at  once  to  iatereitt,  and  edify  tbe  pub- 
lic miod? 

It  IS  worthy  of  obseiration,  that  in  all  re- 
forms, whether  civil  or  reli^ous,  wise  and 
^oad  men  prove  themselvc^  to  be  such,  by 
this  infallible  criterion,  that  thet  never 

ALTER  POR  THE  SAKE  OF  ALTERING,  but  in 

their  zeal  to  introduce  improvements,  are 
conscientiously  careful  to  depart  no  further 
from  established  usages^  than  strict  duty  and 
indtspeosable  necessity  require. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  its  beings  any  stigma 
OD  oor  church  service,  that  it  was  collected 
Irora  breviaries  and  missals,  it  adds  substan- 
tially^ to  its  value.  The  identity  of  true 
Christian  piety,  in  all  ages,  beings  hereby  de- 
nKMMtrated,  in  a  way  as  satisfactory  to  tbe 
jadfpnent,  as  it  b  interesting^  to  the  heart 
In  snch  a  procedure.  Christian  liberty  was 
united  with  Christian  sobriety ;  primitive 
piety  with  honest  policy — A  whole  commu- 
nity was  to  be  attached  to  the  new  mode  of 
worship,  and,  therefore,  it  was  expedient  to 
break  their  habits  no  more  than  Christian 
purity  demanded-  They  only,  however,  who 
actually  compare  those  of  our  prayers  which 
are  selected  from  Romish  formularies,  with 
the  originals,  can  form  a  just  idea  with  what 
discriminative  judgment  the  work  was  exe- 
cuted, and  what  rich  improvements  are  often 
introduced  into  the  English  collects,  so  as  to 
heighten  the  sentiment,  yet,  without  at  all 
impairing  the  simplicity.  Inderd,  the  wis- 
dom and  moderation  of  the  founders  of  our 
church  were  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
whole  of  their  proceedings ;  never  strenuous- 
ly contending  for  any  points,  not  even  in  that 
summary  of  Christian  doctrines,  which  was 
to  be  the  established  standard,  but  for  such 


aaafi^ted  tbe  grand  foundations  of  faith,   them  the  palm  of  eloquence 


hope  and  charitv. 

How  honourable  to  onr  reformers,  and  to 
the  glorious  work  in  which  they  so  success- 
folly  laboured,  that  in  the  very  first  forma- 
tion of  (he  English  church,  that  care  to  dis- 
tinguish between  essentials  and  non-ensen- 
tiais  should  be  so  strictly  exercised,  which 
the  brightest  philosophical  luminary  in  his 
own,  or  perhaps  in  any  age,  some  years  after, 
so  strongly  recommcnied,  and  so  beautifully 
illustrated.  '  We  see  Moses,*  says  lord  Ba- 
con, *when  be  saw  the  Israelite  and  the 
Egyptian  figbt,  he  did  not  say,  why  strive  ye  ? 
but  drew  his  sword  and  slew  the  Egyptian. 
But  when  he  saw  two  Israelites  fight,  he  said, 
yon  are  brethrenn  why  strive  you  ?  If  the 
point  of  doctrine  be  an  Egyptian,  it  must  be 
slain  by  the  sword  of  the  spirit ;  but  if  it  be 
an  Israelite,  though  in  the  wrong,  then,  why 
strive  you?  We  see  of  the  fundamental 
points  Christ  penneth  the  let)gue  thus  :  he 
thai  is  not  againrf  ui  u  for  tit.'*  But  of 
points  not  fundamental  tlius,— A«  that  is  nfd 
against  us  is  wOh  us. 

To  the  eternal  praise  then  of  onr  reform 
en,  as  well  as  with  the  deepest  gpratitude  to 
God,  be  it  said,  that  in  their  concern  for 

*  Ziord  Baeon  on  the  Advincemettt  of  Learning, 
book  second. 


matters  of  feitfa,  in  which  concern  tbey  yield- 
ed to  none  of  their  contemporaries,  they  in- 
termingled a  charity  in  which  they  have  ex* 
cellfd  them  all.  And,  in  consequence  of  thia 
radical  and  truly  Christian  libeniity,  a  noble 
spirit  of  tolerance  has  ever  been  the  charac- 
teristic  of  genuine  Church  of  England  di« 
vines:  ufthoMe,!  mean  who  have  cordially 
agreed  with  the  first  reformers,  and  wished 
no  deviation  from  their  principles,  either  in 
doctrine  or  in  worship ;  desiring  neither  to 
add  to,  nor  diminish,  the  comely  order  which 
they  had  established  in  the  public  service ; 
nor  to  be  dogmatical  where  they,  had  been 
enlarged ;  nor  relaxed  where  they  had  been 
explicit :  yet  ready  at  all  times  to  indi%0 
the  prejudices  of  their  weaker  brethren,  and 
to  ^rant  to  others  that  freedom  of  thonght,  of 
which,  in  tlieir  own  case,  they  so  fuUy  un* 
derstood  the  value.  Ou  r  first  reformers  were 
men  of  eminent  piety,  and,  happily  for  the 
interests  of  genuine  religion  far  less  engaged 
in  controversy  than  the  divines  of  the  conti- 
nent Even  those  of  their  own  nation,  who 
differed  from  them  in  lesser  points,  and  with 
whom  they  did  debate,  were  men  of  piety 
also,  and  entirely  agreed  with  them  in  doc- 
trines. Hence,  the  strain  of  preaching  in 
our  Church  of  England  divines,  became  leas 
polemical  and  more  pious  and  practical,  than 
that  of  the  clergy  of  other  churches.  To 
this  end  the  book  of  Homilies  was  higblv 
conduciye,  being  an  excellent  model  whion 
served  to  giye  the  example  of  useful  and 
practical  preaching.  In  this  most  important 
particular,  and  in  that  of  deep  and  conclu- 
sive reasoning,  we  may  assign  the  decided 
superiority  to  English  dirmes,  above  all 
those  of  the  continent,  though  the  latter  may 
perhaps,  in    some  instances,  dispute  with 


From  divines  of  the  above  character,  hap- 
pily never  wanting  in  any  age,  our  national 
establishment  has  ever  derived  its  best 
strength  at  home,  and  its  honour  and  credit 
in  foreign  countries.  These  have  made  tbe 
Anglican  church  looked  up  to.  by  all  the 
churches  of  the  reformation.  Their  learn- 
ing has  been  respected,  their  wisdom  has 
been  esteemed,  their  liberality  has  been  lov- 
ed and  honoured,  their  piety  has  been  re- 
vered, by  all  of  every  protestant  communion 
who  werr  capable  ot  discerning  and  improv- 
ing excellence;  nay,  even  in  the  Ilomish 
communion,  they  have  somo times  excited  a 
degree  of  p5<timation,  wliicli  nothing  could 
have  called  forth  but  the  most  indisputable 
superiority. 

But,  it  is  not  only  in  the  clerical  order  that 
the  kindly  influences  of  the  English  establish- 
ment have  been  manifest ;  they  appear  in 
tha  brightest  point  of  view,  in  those  illustri- 
ous laymen  whose  labours  have  contributed 
not  less  to  raise  the  British  name,  than  the 
achievements,  unexampled  as  they  have 
been,  of  our  armies  or  our  navies.  On  ac- 
count of  these  men,  we  have  been  termed  by 
foreigners,  a  nation  of  philosophers ;  and,  for 
tbe  sake  of  their  writings,  English  has  be- 
come not  so  much  a  fashionable  as,  what  is 
far  more  honoarable,  a  kind  of  learncd^Ian- 
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?'ia(ge  in  almost  ereiy  coantrr  in  Enrope. 
et,  in  no  writers  upon  earth,  has  a  sense  of 
religion  been  more  eyidentW  the  very  key- 
stone of  their  excelteoce.  This  it  is  iffhich 
gives  them  that  sobriety  of  mind,  that  intel- 
lectnal  conscientionsness,  that  penetrating 
pursuit.,  not  of  subtlety,  but  of  truth ;  that 
decorous  dignity  of  language,  that  cordiali  y 
as  well  as  sublimity  of  moral  sentiment  and 
expression,  which  have  orocured  for  them, 
not  merely  the  suffrage  on  he  understanding, 
but  the  tribute  of  the  heart. 

And  let  it  be  attentively  inquired,  how  they 
came  by  this  rare  qualification  ?  how  it  hap 
pened,  that  in  them,  so  much  more  strikingly 
than  in  the  learned  and  philosophical  of  per- 
haps any  other  nation,  increase  of  knowledg^e 
did  not  generate  scepticism,  nor  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  mental  strength  inspire 
them  with  contempt  for  the  religion  of  their 
country  ?  Was  it  not,  that  that  religion  was 
so  modified,  as  equally  to  endear  itself  to  the 
virid  sensibility  of  youth,  the  quick  intelli- 
gence of  manhood,  the  matured  reflection  of 
age  and  wisdom  ?  That  it  did  not,  on  the 
one  hand,  conceal  the  beauty  and  weaken 
the  sense  of  vital  truth,  by  cumbrous  and  un- 
necessary adjuncts  ; — nor  on  the  other  hand, 
withhold  from  it  that  graceful  drapery,  with- 
out which,  in  almost  all  instances,  the  ima 
gination,  as  it  were,  instinctively,  refuses  to 
perform  its  appropriate  function  of  cooveying 
truth  .to  the  heart  t—And  further,  have  not 
the  above  invaluable  effects  been  owing  to 
this  also,  that  the  inherent  spirit  of  christian 
tolerance,  which  has  been  described  as  dis-, 
tin^uishiog  our  communion  from  every  other 
national  communion  in  the  world,  by  allow- 
ing to  their  minds  every  just  claim,  has  ta- 
ken the  best  (k)S8ible  method  of  preventing 
intellectual  licentiousness  ?  In  fine,  to  what 
other  causes  than  those  just  stated,  can  we 
ascribe  it,  that  this  country  above  all  others, 
has  been  the  seat  of  philosophy,  unbounded 
in  its  researches,  yet  modest  in  its  assump- 
tions, and  temperate  in  its  conclusions  ? — 
Of  literary  knowledge,  not  onlv  patiently 
pursued,  and  profoundly  explored,  but  wise* 
l^r digested  and  usefully  applied? — Of  reli- 
gion, in  its  most  rational,  most'  influential, 
most  christian  shape  and  character; — not 
the  dreary  labour  of  superstition,  nbt  the  wild 
delirium  of  fanaticism,  but  the  infallible  guide 
of  reason,  the  invincible  guard  of  virtue,  the 
enjoyment  of  present  peace,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  future  happiness  ? 

But,  whatever  providential  causes  have 
hitherto  contributed  among  us  to  restrain  in- 
fidelity and  profiineness,  have  we  no  reason 
to  fear  that  their  operations  are  si'rowing  less 
and  less  powerful  ?  And  should  we  not  bear 
in  mind,  that  it  is  not  the  form  of  our  church 
establishment,  incomparable  as  that  is,  which 
can  alone  arrest  the  progress  of  danger,  if 
there  should  arise  any  declension  of  zeal  in 
supporting  its  best  interests,  if  ever  there 
should  be  found  any  lack  of  knowledge  for 
zeal  to  work  with.  The  character  also  of 
the  reigning  prince  will  always  have  a  pow- 
erful effect  either  in  retarding  or  accelera- 
ting the  eril. 


One  of  our  most  able  writers  on  history 
and  civil  society,*  is  perpetually  inculcatiii|^ 
that  no  political  constitution,  no  laws,  no 
provision  made  by  former  ages,  can  ever  se- 
cure the  actual  enjovment  of  political  happi- 
ness and  liberty,  if  there  be  not  a  sceal  amon^ 
the  living  for  the  furtherance  of  these  ob- 
jects. Laws  will  be  misconstrued  and  fall 
into  oblivion  and  ancient  maxims  will  be  su* 
perseded,  if  the  attention  of  the  existing  gen- 
eration be  not  alive  to  the  subject. 

Surely  it  may  be  said,  at  least  with  equal 
truth,  that  no  excellence  of  our  religious  es- 
tablishment, no  orthodoxy  in  our  articles,  no^ 
nor  even  that  liturgy  on  whose  excellencies 
we  have  delighted  to  expatiate,  can  secure 
the  maintenance  of  true  religion,  but  in  pro- 
portion as  the  religious  spirit  is  maintained 
m  our  clergy ;  in  proportion  as  it  is  diffused 
among  the  people ;  in  proportion  as  it  is  en- 
couraged from  the  throne. 

If  such  then  be  the  value,  and  such  the  re* 
suits  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, how  higfh  is  the  destiny  of  that  person- 
age  whom  the  laws  of  England  recognize  as 
its  supreme  head  on  earth !  How  important 
is  it,  that  the  prince,  charged  with  such  un- 
exampled trust,  should  feel  its  weight,  should 
understand  its  grand  peculiarities,  and  be 
habitually  impressed  with  his  own  unparal- 
leled responsibility  To  misemploy,  in  any 
instances,  the  prerogative  which  this  trust 
conveys,  is  to  lessen  the  stability,  and  coun- 
teract the  usefulness  of  the  fairest  and  most 
beneficial  of  all  the  visible  fabrics,  erected 
in  this  lower  world  !  But  what  an  account 
would  that  prince,  or  that  minister  have  to 
render,  who  should  sytlematicaUi/ debase  this 
little  less  than  divine  institution,  by  delibe- 
rately consulting,  not  how  the  Church  of 
England  may  be  kept  high  in  publi#opio- 
ion,  influential  on  public  morals,  venerable 
through  the  meek  yet  manly  wisdom,  the  un- 
affected yet  unblemished  puritr,  the  ener- 
getic yet  liberal  zeal  of  its  clergy  ;>-but, 
how  it  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  triv- 
ial and  temporary  interests  of  the  prevalent 
party,  and  the  passing  hour  ? 

Besides  the  distribution  of  dignities,  and 
the  great  indirect  influence  which  this  af- 
fords the  prince,  in  the  disposal  of  avast  body 
of  preferment ;  his  wisdom  and  tenderness 
of  conscience  will  be  manifested  also  in  the 
appointment  of  the  chancellor,  whose  church 
patronage  is  immense.  And  in  the  discharge 
of  that  most  important  trust,  the  appointment 
of  the  highest  dignitaries,  the  monarch  will 
not  forget,  that  his  responsibility  is  propor- 
tionahly  the  more  awful,  becanse  the  exer- 
cise of  his  power  is  less  likely  to  be  controul- 
ed,  and  his  judgment  to  be  thwarted,  than 
may  often  happp^n  in  the  case  of  his  poUtical 
servants. 

Nor  will  it,  it  is  presumed,  be  deemed  im- 
pertinent to  remark,  that  the  just  administra- 
tion of  this  peculiar  power  may  be  reasona- 
bly expected  as  much,  we  had  almost  said 
even  more,  from  a  female,  than  from  a  mo^ 
narch  of  the  other  sex.    The  bishops  chosen 
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hy  tiioM  three  jodicioits  queens,  Elizabeth, 
Marj«  and  Caroline,  were  generally  remark- 
able for  their  piety  and  learningf.  And  let 
not  the  writer  be  suspected  of  flattering^  ei- 
ther the  queen  or  the  hishop  b^  observing, 
that  among-  the  wisdooi  and  abilities  which 
novr  adorn  the  bench,  a  living  prelate  high 
ia  dignity,  in  talents,  and  iti  Christian  vir- 
tQes«  is  said  to  have  owed  his  situation  to  the 
dieceming  eye  of  his  present  majesty. 

What  an  ancient  canon,  cited  by  the  judi- 
cious Hooker,  suggests  to  bishops  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  preferment  is  equally  applicable  to 
kings. — Hexpreufy/orbiddeik  th^  to  be  led 
by  humim  affection  in  beetowing  Hie  things  of 
God.* 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

SuperkUendenee  of  Providence  manifeeUd 
us  the  local  drcumeUmces  and  in  the  civil 
•    and  religious  hietory  of  England. 

AsioifG  the  various  subjects  on  which  the 
mind  of  the  royal  pupil  should  be  exercised, 
there  is  none  more  appropriate,  than  that 
which  migbt,  perhaps,  be  most  fitly  denomi- 
nated, the  providential  history  of  England 
Tliat  it  has  not  hitherto  engaged  attention, 
in  any  degree  suitable  to  its  importaoce,  is 
much  more  an  apology  for  its  being,  in  the 
present  instance,  specially  adverted  to,  than 
reason  for  its  bein^  any  longer  neglected. 

The  marks  of  divine  interference,  in  the 
general  arrangement  of  states  and  empires, 
are  rendered  so  luminous  by  the  rays  which 
Scripture  prophecy  has  shed  upon  them,  as 
to  strike  every  mind  which  is  at  once  atten- 
tive and  candid,  with  a  force  not  to  be  resist- 
ed. But,  while  this  indisputable  truth  leads 
us  necessarily  to  infer,  that  a  like  superin 
tendence  to  thai  which  is  over  the  whole, 
acts  likewise  respecting  all  the  separate 
parts;  the  actual  traq^ng  this  superinten 
aence,  in  the  occurrences  of  particular  na- 
tions, must,  in  general,  be  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty and  doubt,  as  that  light  of  prophecy, 
which  falls  so  brightly  on  the  central  dome 
of  the  temple,  cannot  reasonably  be  hoped 
for,  when  we  turn  into  the  lateral  recesses. 

There  are  instances,  however,  in  which 
'God's  providential  works  shine  so  clearly 
*'  by  their  own  radiant  light,'  as  to  demon- 
strate the  hand  which  fashioned,  and  the 
skill  which  arranged  them.  And  though 
others  are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature  ;  yet, 
when  the  attainments  of  any  one  particular 
nation  become  matter  of  general  influence, 
so  that  what  was,  at  first,  the  fruit  of  mere- 
ly local  labour,  or  the  effect  of  a  peculiar 
combination  of  local  circumstances,  be- 
comes from  its  obvious  utility  or  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence an  object  to  other  surrounding 
eountries,  and  grows  at  length  into  an  uni- 
versal benefit ;-— in  such  a  distinction,  w;e 
can  hardly  forbear  to  trace  something  so 
like  a  consistent  plan  of  operations  that  the 
dnty  of  observing   and  acknowledging  it, 
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seems  incumbent  on  such  communities  as 
appear  to  have  been  thus  signally  favoured. 
What  advantage,  for  instance,  has  the  whole 
civilized  world  derived  from  the  philosophi- 
zing turn  of  the  ancient  Greeks!  How 
widely  extensive,  and  how  durable  has  been 
its  influence* 

Of  what  importance  are  the  benefits* 
which  the  politic  spirit  of  the  Roman  empire 
diffused  among  the  countries  of  £n rope,  most 
of  which,  to  this  day,  acknowledge  the  hand 
that  reared  them  from  barbarism,  by  still  re- 
taining those  laws  which  that  band  transcri- 
bed for  tljem,  as  if  Rome  were  allowed  to  do 
that  for  men^s  circumstances,  which  Greece 
was  permitted  to  effect  for  their  minds  ! 

But  a  third  instance  is  encumbered  with 
less  difficulty,— the  designation  of  Judea  to 
be  the  local  source  of  true  religion.  In  this 
small  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  what 
a  scene  was  transacted,  and  from  those  trans- 
actions, what  a  series  of  consequences  have 
followed,  and  what  a  system  of  influences 
has  been  derived,  operating,  and  still  to  ope- 
rate on  individuals— communities— 'nations, 
in  ways,  and  with  effects,  the  happiest,  or 
most  awful,  as  they  are  embraced  or  reject- 
ed ;  and  leading  to  results,  not  to  be  calcu- 
lated even  as  to  this  world,-*but  wholly  in- 
conceivable, as  to  that  future  world  where 
all  the  deep  purposes  of  God  are  to  have 
their  perfect  consummation. 

But,  if  such  has  been  the  method  of  Provi- 
dence in  those  great  desi^s,  which  have 
heretofore  been  carried  on  in  the  world,  can 
we  suppose  that  the  same  plan  is  not  substan- 
tially pursued  in  his  present  arrangements  ? 
Are  not  blessings  still  to  be  conferred  on  so- 
ciety ?  Blessings,  yet  in  general  unknowUv 
and  greater  measures  of  those  which  are  al- 
ready in  part  attained  ?->How  rare,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  hitherto  tlie  blessing  of  com- 
plete civil  government— of  such  a  political 
system,  as  combines  the  apparent  contrarie- 
ties of  public  security  witn  personal  liberty  ! 
An  object  aimed  at  by  the  wisest  legislators 
of  earlier  times,  but  regarded  by  them  as  a 
beautiful  theory,  incapable  of  being  realized ! 
Still  more— How  limited  is  the  atmnment  of 
religious  truth  o^well  weighed^  well'diffst" 
ed  religious  &e/t^— and  of  well^concewedf 
well-res[tUated  divine  worship  !  Christianity 
exists  in  the  Scripture,  like  vicgin  gold  in  the 
mine ;  but  how  few,  comparatively,  have 
been  able  to  extract  it  without  loss,  or  te 
bring  it  into  public  circulation  without  de- 
plorable alloy  !  How  erroneous,  in  most  in- 
stances, are  those  modes  and  exercises  of  it, 
which  are  adopted  by  states  and  governments ; 
and  how  seldom  does  it  seem  rightly  appre- 
hended, even  by  the  most  enlijchtened  indi- 
viduals !  To  suppose  things  will  always  re- 
main in  this  state,  is  little  short  of  an  impnta- 
tionon  divine  wisdom.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  how  disastrous  are  the  consequences 
to  individuals  and  to  society  ! 

If  there  be  then  a  country,  loDf  and  sig- 
nally distin^ished  in  both  these  important 
instances— m  the  former,  so  as  to  have  been^ 
the  object  of  universal  admiration  ;•— in  the 
latter,  so  as  to  have  been  looked  up  to  hy  all 
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the  most  enlightened  parts  of  the  christian 
^orld.— If  there  be  such  a  country,  can  we 
help  reg^ardiog'  its  superiority  to  other  coun- 
tries as  the  result  of  a  provideotial  destina- 
tion, ak  clear  as  that  which  allotted  philoso- 
phy to  ancient  Greece,  and  civil  polity  to  an- 
cient Rome  ? — And  may  it  not  even  be  ad- 


France,  as  Holland,  Swisserhmd,  or  the  Ana* 
trian  Netherlands,  we  mig^ht  perhaps  hav-e 
been  involved  in  the  same  calamities.  But 
we  cannot  stop  here.  Tbe  entire  series  af 
our  history,  as  a  nation,  seems  in  a  great 
measure  to  have  been  derived  from  this 
source  ;  and  every  link  in  the  chain  of  our 


ded,  as  really  divine,  tbough  not  miraculous,  fortune  bears  some  significant  mark  of  oor 
as  that  which  gave  true  religion  to  ancient !  local  peculiarity.  Without  this,  where  would 
Judea.  I  have  been  our  commercial  opulence  or  our 

IfEngland  be  this  community,  if  England  maritime  power?  If  we  had  not  been  die- 
be  the  single  nation  upon  earth,— where  that  tinct  as  a  country  we  had  not  been  distinct 
checked  and  balanced  government,-^that  i  as  a  people.  We  might  have  imbibed  the 
temperament  of  monarchic,  aristocratic,  and  taints,  been  moulded  by  the  manners,  and 
popular  rule,  which  philosophic  statesmen,  immerged  in  the  greatness  of  our  more  pow- 
in  ancient  times,  admired  so  much  in  theory,  erful  neighbours  It  was  that  goodness  wbicsfa 
has  been  actually  realized — If  it  be  ^Iso  dis-  i  made  us  an  island,  that  laid  the  foundation  af 
tinguished  by  a  temt>erament  in  religious  j  our  national  happiness.  It  was  by  nlaciner 
concerns  little  less  peculiar,  is  not  every  i  us  in  the  midst  oi  the  waters  that  •the  Al* 
thinking  member  of  such  a  community  bound '  mighty  prepared  our  country  for  those  prov- 
to  acknowledge  with  deepest  gratitude,  so  |  idential  uses  to  which  it  has  served  and  is  yet 
extraordinary  a  distinction  ?  And  what  em-  j  to  serve  in  theereat  scheme  of  his  dispensa- 
ployment  of  thought  can  be  more  interesting, :  tions.  Thus,  then,  we  behold  ourselves  rais- 
than  to  trace  the  providential  means  by  which ,  ed  as  a  nation  above  all  the  nations  of  tbe 
such  anexampled  benefits  and  blessingp  have  ■  earth  by  that  very  circumstance  which  made 
been  conferred  upon  our  country  T  |  our  country  be  regarded,  two  thousand  years 

To  enter  at  large  into  so  vast  a  subject,  ago*  only  as  a  receptacle  for  the  refuse  of  the 
would  be  an  impracticable  attempt,  on  such  Roman  empire  ! 

an  occasion  as  the  present.  It  would  itself;  To  this,  evidently,  it  has  been  owing,  that 
furnish  materials  for  a  volume  rather  than  amongst  us,  the  progress  of  society,  from 
for  a  few  pages  ;*  and  to  treat  it  with  justice  barbarianism  to  high  improvement,  has  not 
would  be  a  task,  to  which  the  best  informed  only  been  more  regular,  but  more  radical  and 
and  profoundest  mind  would  alone  be  compe- ,  entire,  as  to  all  the  portions  and  circomstan- 
tent  A  few  scattered  observations,  there- 1  ces  of  the  body  politic,  than  in  any  instance 
fore,  are  all  that  we  can  pretend  to  otfer,  not  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Shut  in 
however  without  hope,  that  they  will  excite  from  those  desolating  blasts  of  war  which 
to  a  deeper  and  more  extended  investigation,  have  ever  and  anon  been  sweeping  the  con- 
We  are  told  by  St.  Paul,  that  *  he  who  made'  tinent,  the  culture  of  our  moral  soil  has  been 
of  one  blood  all  nations,  fixed  not  only  the  less  impeded,  and  the  seeds  which  have  been 
time  before  appointed  (the  epochs  of  their*  sown  have  yielded  ampler,  as  well  as  matnr- 
rise  and  fall)  but  also  the  bounds  of  their  hab-  er  harvests.  We  have  had  our  vicissitudes — 
ttation.'  The  result  of  this  created  arrange-  but  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  ourselves.  Thej 
meat,  respecting  the  greater  divisions  of  the  seem  clearly  providential,  and  not  fortuitous  ; 
earth,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  separated,  since  it  is  certain  that  the  agitations  which 
yet  connected  by  that  inland  ocean  the  Med-  we  have  experienced*  and  the  apparent  ca- 
iterranean  Sea,  have  been  already  noticed  lenities  which  we  have  suffered  have  been. 
But,  nothing  has  been  more  pregnant  in  its  in  almost  every  instance,  flignallv  conducive 
consequences  in  this  general  plan  than  the  to  our  advancement.  When  England  be- 
insulated  situation  of  Great  Britain,  with  res-  came  possessed  by  the  Saxons,  she  appeared 
pecttoonr  national  circumstances.— If  we  only  to  be  sharing  the  fate  of  other  European 
are  at  this  day  free,  while  so  many  neigh-  countries ;  all  of  which,  about  that  period, 
bonriag  nations  are  enslaved  —If  we  stand  or  soon  after,  became  the  prey  of  similar 
ei«ct,  while  they  are  trampled  on— let  us  not  hordes  of  invaders.  But  a  difference  of  re* 
entirely  attribute  it  to  any  superiority  in  suit,  incur  particular  instance,  arising  chief- 
ourselves,  of  spirit,  of  wisdom,  or  strength ;  W  from  our  insular  situation,  after  some 
hot  let  us  also  humbly  and  gratefully  ascribe  time,  presents  itself  to  us.  as  already  mark- 
it  to  that  appointment  of  the  Creator,  which  inf?  that  happy  destination  with  which  Prov- 
divided  us  from  tiie  continent  of  Europe,  idence  intended  to  favour  ns. 
Had  we  been  as  accessible  to  the  arms  of'    It  has  been  observed  by  historians,  that  when 

an  army  of  those  northern  invaders  took  pos- 

•  The  train  of  thought  pursued  in  this  and  the  session  of  any  country,  they  formed  their  ea- 
following  chapter,  as  well  as  some  of  the  thoughts  tablishment  with  a  view  of  self-defence, 
themselTes,  both  here,  and  in  one  or  two  former  much  more  than  to  civil  improvement, 
passages,  may  perhaps  be  recognised  by  the  Rht.  They  knew  not  how  suddenly  they  might  he 
Mid  learned  Doctor  MiUer,  late  fellow  of  Trinit;   attacked  bv  some  successful  army  of  adven- 

Si?^V^?^°*  '?t^i"l°*^'''^!.l.'"''!Ir  turers;  and  therefore  says  Dr.  Bobertson, 
dential  hutory,  which  he  haa  givenin  acourBoof  .  r^„j„i  u;„«j'  «<— ™ui-»«  «  h«:iu««»«J 
lectures  in  that  coUege.  The  author  gladly  ac  \ f?"^**  kingdom  resembles  a  mihteiT  es^ 
knowledges  having  nR^eived,  through  a  friend,  a ;  tablishment,  rather  than  a  civil  institution.* 
few  valuable  hints  from  this  source,  of  which  it  is  *  Such  a  policy,'  adds  the  same  histonaij, 
earnestly  hoped  the  public  may  in  due  time  be  pat  1  *  was  well  calculated  for  defence,  against 
in  full  possession.  ^  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power ;  but  it? 
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irroTisuMBs  for  the  interior  order  and  tran- 
qaility  of  sooiety,  was  extremely  defective  ; 
tlie  princifl^  of  disorder  and  comiptioo  be- 
ing- disceraible  ia  tbat  constitution  under  its 
bf»^  and  most  perfect  fbrro.*" 

To  this  *  feudal  system,*  however,  the 
newly  established  poteofates  of  the  continent 
seem  to  have  been  impelled  by  necessity  ; 
but  an  tneviiable  consequence  was,  that  that 
taste  for  liberty,  which  bad  animated  their 
followers  in  their  native  forests^  could  no 
loiigper  be  cherislied,  and  was  of  course 
docwned  to  extinction. 

In  Britain  alone  such  a  necessity  did  not 
exist  The  possession  of  the  country  being 
once  aocomplisbed,  ics  tenure  was  compara- 
tively secured  by  the  surrounding  ocean 
Defeace  was  not  to  be  neglected ;  but  dan- 
ger was  not  imminent.  Thus  no  new  habit 
was  farced  on  the  new  settlers,  so  as  to  ex- 
pel their  original  propensities;  and  accor- 
dingly whatever  means  of  safetv  they  mi^ht 
bave  resorted  to  iigainst  each  other,  during 
the  multiplicity  oi  these  governments,  we 
see  at  the  di«taoce  of  four  centuries,  Alfred, 
tarning  from  successful  warfare  against  in- 
vaders, to  exercise  that  consummate  wisdom, 
with  which  his  mind  was  enriched,  in  syste- 
matizing^ those  very  abori^nal  principles  of 
Saxoo  liberty.  A  civil  polity  was  thus  erect- 
e^l,  which  was  not  only  in  its  day  the  most 
perfect  scheiqe  of  government  that  had  yet 
existed,  but  it  also  was  formed  of  such  mate- 
rials, and  established  on  such  a  solid  founda- 
tion, as  never  after  to  be  wholly  demolished ; 
until  at  length,  it  has  been  j^raduallv  wrought 
into  that  magnificent  (abno,  which,  through 
tlie  blessing  of  heaven,  is  at  this  day  the  glo 
ry  and  the  defence  of  our  island. 

Ib  these  rudiments,  then,  of  the  first  En- 
glish constitution,  let  us  gratefully  recognize 
the  first  most  striking  indication  of  a  partic- 
ular providence  presiding  over  our  country. 
A  genius,  the  first  of  his  age,  is  raised  in  a 
remote  and  insulated  part  of  Europe, — 
where,  at  first  view,  it  mig^t  be  thought  bis 
talents  must  be  destitute  of  their  proper 
sphere  of  action.  But  in  what  other  Euro- 
pean country  could  his  enlarged  views  have 
been  in  an^  adequate  degree  realized? — 
Where  the  feudal  government  was  establish- 
ed, such  wise  and  liberal  arrangements  as 
those  of  Alfred  were  necessarily  precluded  ; 
at  least  they  could  not  have  been  introduced, 
without  stripping  such  a  government  of  its 
essential  characters  ;  Alfred's  system  being 
as  strictly  civi/,  as  the  other  was  mJUUary. 
He  provided  sufficiently  for  external  safety, 
bat  It  was  internal  security  and  tranquility 
to  which  bis  exquisite  policy  was  peculiarly 
directed.  And  from  its  correspondence  with 
right  reason,  with  the  native  spirit  of  the 
people^  and  with  the  local  circumstances  of 
the  eoontry,  it  so  rooted  itself  in  the  English 
soil,  as  to  out-live  all  the  storms  of  civil  dis- 
cord, as  well  as  the  long  winter  of  the  Nor- 
man tyranny. 

•  Robert80ii*8  View  of  the  State  of  Europe,  pre- 
filed  to  Charles  V.  Sect.  1 . 
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Is  it  not  then  remakahle  that,  when  such 
a  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances 
existed  in  that  very  sequestered  spot  should 
arise  an  individual,  so  precisely  fitted  to  turn 
them  to,  wbatappeai-s,  their  allotted  purpo<«r 
Had  there  not  been  an  Alfred  to  accomplish 
the  work,  all  these  capabilities  might  soon 
have  vanished,  and  our  national  happiness 
never  have  been  realized.  On  the  other 
hand,  had  Alfred  lived  without  his  appropri- 
ate sphere  of  action,  ho  would  no  doubt  have 
been  a  successful  warrior,  a  gracious  piiiicc, 
and  clearly,  as  far  as  the  state  of  men's 
minds  admitted,  a  friend  to  letters,  and  such 
rude  arts  as  were  then  in  use  ;  but  be  would 
not  have  been  venerated*  at  the  distance  of 
a  thousand  years  as  the  founder  of  the  best 
scheme  of  laws,  and  the  happiest  system  of 
government,  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Such 
a  correspondence,  then,  of  so  distinguished 
an  agent  to  so  apt  a  sphere  of  action,  and 
attended  with  results  so  permanent,  so  bene- 
ficial, and  so  widely  influential  on  human 
society,  was  surely  /ar  above  fortuitous  coin- 
cidence. Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  an 
adaptation  so  self-evident,  as  can  only  be  as- 
cribed to  the  special  interference  of  over- 
ruling Providence  ? 

It  is  true,  that,  by  the  Norman  conquest, 
the  benefits  derived  from  this  wise  and  hap- 
py establishment  appeared  for  the  time  over- 
whelmed by  a  threefold  tyranny, — regal, 
feudal,  and  ecclesiastical,  dut  this,  on  an 
attentive  view,  will  appear  no  less  to  have 
been  over -ruled  for  good.  To  repress  for 
the  purpose  of  excitement,  and  to  emplov 
gross  admixtures,  in  order  to  higher  purifi- 
cation, are  procedures  congruous  with  all 
the  laws  of  nature. 

In  a  constitution  formed  in  so  dark  an  age;, 
and  adapted  to  so  rude  a  people,  there  could 
be  little  more  than  the  crude  elements  of 
such  a  political  system,  as  more  advanced 
times  would  require.  Yet  had  the  eniov- 
ment  of  those  earlier  privileges  remainetl 
undisturbed,  nothing  better  might  have  been 
aimed  at !  and  instead  of  that  progressire 
advance,  with  which  we  have  been  blessed, 
our  nation  might,  at  this  day,  have  only  been 
distinguished  bv  a  blind  and  stupid  attach- 
ment to  some  obsolete  forms  of  liberty,  from 
which  all  substantial  worth  had  long  since 
departed.  For  the  prevention  of  such  an 
evil,  human  foresight  could  make  no  provis- 
ion :  and  we  mav  now  look  back  witti  won- 
der, on  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  efficacy,  of 
the  process.  The  original  plan  was  guarded 
by  the  same  gracious  hand,  until  the  habits 
induced  by  it  were  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
Englishmen; — then  it  was  suspended,  that 
thejr  might  struggle  to  regain  it ;  and  by  the 
activity  thus  excited,  and  more  and  more 
elicited  by  new  competitions,  they  might  at 
length  attain  to  the  highest  civil  and  politi- 
cal banpiness,  which  has  been  enjoyed  in  tlais 
imperfect  state  o^  being 

But  on  a  yet  more  enlarged  view  ef  our 
national  progress,  shall  we  not  be  led  to  con- 
clude, that  something  more  than  the  improve- 
ment of  our  political  constitution  was  in  the 
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design  of  Providence,  when  the  Norman 
dynasty  became  possessed  of  the  *  throne  ? 
A  far  more  impiortant  reformation,  than  that 
of  human  laws,  or  political  systems,  if  as  at 
length  to  take  place.  And  in  this  great  ec- 
clesiastical revolation,  England  was  intend- 
ed to  act  a  conspicuous  part.  For  this,  -eren 
these  preparatory  steps  would  be  necessary. 
And  may  we  not  clearly  trace  such  steps 
from  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking  ? 
The  encroachments  of  the  papal  see  had,  till 
then,  been  comparatively  little  felt  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  Norman  princes  introduced 
foreign  bishops,  who  exercised  in  the  church 
as  gallioe  a  dominion,  as  that  of  their  royal 
patrons  in  the  state*  *•  The  consciences  of 
men,'  says  Sir  William  Blackstone,  *  were 
enslaved  by  sour  ecclesiastics,  devoted  to  » 
foreign  power  and  unconnected  with  the 
civil  state  under  which  they  lived  ;  who  now 
im{>orted  from  Rome,  for  the  first  time,  the 
whole  farrago  of  superstitious  novelties, 
which  had  been  engendered  by  the  blindness 
and  corruption  of  the  times,  between  the 
first  mission  of  Augustine  the  monk,  and  the 
Norman  conquest.'* 

•  Had  these  pernicious  practices  been  grad- 
ually and  intentibly  introduced,  as  tbef  were 
m  most  countries  on  the  continent,  they 
would  have  been  inevitably  combined  with 
the  common  habits  of  the  people.  But  being 
thus  suddenly  and  forcibly  imposed,  in  con- 
junction too  with  such  a  mass  of  political 
grievances,  their  almost  necessary  tendency 
was  to  excite  a  spirit  of  resistance.  We  ac- 
cordingly find,  that  in  every  advance  which 
was  made  towards  regaining  a  free  govern- 
ment, a  conquest  was  gained  over  some  in- 
stances of  ecclesiastical*  as  well  as  of  politi- 
cal tyranny ;  than  which,  what  more  effec- 
tual course  could  the  most  sagaciops  fore- 
sight have  pursued,  for  rousing  the  national 
ratud  from  the  dead  drowsiness  of  supersti- 
tion, and  preparing  it  to  ^ivea  cordial  recep- 
tion to  that  light  of  religious  truth,  which, 
when  the  proper  season  should  arrive,  was  to 
heam  forth  withpecoliar  brightness  on  this 
favoured  country  r 

But  it  is  not  only  in  its  encroacfaments  and 
severities  that  we  are  to  regard  the  Norman 
government  as  an  instrument  of  Providence. 
It,  doubtless,  was  the  means  of  much  direct 
and  positive  good.  The  minds  of  English- 
men needed  improvement,  still  more  than 
their  civil  constitution*  Alfred  bad  attemp- 
ted to  sow  the  seeds  of  learning,  as  well  as 
of  jurisprudence,  amongst  his  conntrymen ; 
but  to  inspire  a  barbarous  people  with  a  love 
of  literature,  was  what  neitner  he  nor  his 
master,  Charlemai^ne,  was  able  in  any  great 
degree  to  accomplish.  An  advance  of  gen- 
eral civiKxation  was  necessary  to  atrike  out 
such  a  disposition ;  and  it  was  not  until  to- 
ward the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  that 
any  part  of  Western  Europe  appeared  to 
have  been  visited  with  tiie  dawn  or  an  intel- 
lectual day.  A  connexion,  therefore,  with 
the  continent  previously  to  that  period,  oouU 
not  have  served  the  moral,  and  migfat  have 

*  Blarksf one*s  Coinmentariet,  vol.  i?.  last  chap. 


injured  the  political  interests  of  edr  iatad* 
But  that  it  should,  just  at  that  time,  hm 
brought  into  such  circumstances,  as  shonkt 
ensure  its  participation  in  all  the  mental 'ae* 
quirements,  of  the  neigh tiouring  countries* 
appears  evidently  to  bespeak  the  same  tm^ 
perintendence,  as  in  the  instances  already 
noticed. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  great  event  of  tiie 
English  reformation,  that  we  perceive,  as 
has  been  already  observed,*  the  moat  stri- 
king marks  of  divine  direction ;  and  it  seems 
to  discover  to  us,  why  it  has  pleased  God  U> 
distinguish  us  by  so  many  previous  instancies 
of  favour.  We  were  not  only  to  be  blessed 
with  the  lif  ht  of  truth  ourselves,  bat  we 
were  to  be  m  some  sort,  *  a  city  set  opoo  s 
hill.*  The  peculiar  temperament  or  tbs 
English  protestant  establisoment,  which  pls» 
ces  it  in  a  kind  of  middle  line  between  the 
churches  of  the  continent,  has  been  also  no- 
ticed in  a  former  cht^iter.  But  is  it  not  evi« 
dent,  that  our  national  church,  hnmaaly 
speaking  derived  that  temperament  from  a 
previously  formed  national  character?  *•  The 
English,'  says  Voltaire,  *  into  whom  nature 
has  infosed  a  spirit  of  independence,  adopt- 
ed the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  but  miti^* 
ted  them,  and  composed  from  them  a  religton 
pecnltar  to  themselves. 'f  It  is  seldom  tfiat» 
on  such  a  subject,  this  acute  but  moat  per- 
verted pen  has  so  justly  described  the  net. 
But,  what  a  striving  testimony  is  this,  not 
onl^  to  the  worth  of  mat  national  cbanwter, 
which  thus  distinguished  itself  from  the  wbde 
Christian  world,  but  also  to  tiie  depth  of  that 
Divine  wisdom,  which  made  so  many  remote 
and  unconnected  cootinaences  work  togeth- 
er in  producing  so  valuable  a  result ! 

In  establishing  a  religion,  which  is  found- 
ed on  truth,  and  which  consists  etsentiayy  in 
the  love  of  God  and  man,  what  more  suita- 
ble dispoeitions  oonld  there  be  provided,  than 
an  vuUmendetU  apirit  and  a  waHftUmr  ftm- 
per  ?  That  both  these  were  eminently  ex- 
emplified by  our  venerable  reformers,  need 
not  here  he  proved.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  npon  the  obvioas  tendency  of  the 
English  laws  and  cxmstitution,  to  form  such 
dispositions  in  those  who  lived  within  their 
influence.  If  this  tendency  were  donbtlul^ 
a  striking  fact  in  aftertimes  might  serve  to 
illustrate  it  I  mean,  that  steady  seal  with 
which  all  the  great  constitutional  lawyers, 
during  the  agitations  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, endeavoured  to  preserve  to  the  Eng- 
lish church  establishment  ^at  very  temper- 
ament, whicsb  had  so  happily  entered  into  its 
first  formation.  Nor  can  we  pass  over  the- 
care  which  was  taken,  in  the  very  ocour^ 
rences  of  the  reformation,  for  adaptinr  it  to 
the  independ^i  fpirii  of  the  English,  and 
also  for  perpetuating,  in  the  establiuusent  it- 
self^ tbatffttid  and  nuiigatrng  temper  mhk^ 
had  influenced  its  first  founders. 

It  was  indispensable  that  the  change  in  the 
church  establisliment  shoald  be  accomplished 
by  the  paramoiuit  poweraof  the  state ;  they 

*Chap.  zxxv. 

t  Sievie  del/)i)is  XIV.  chap*  xxkii. 
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_  «itb0pligmliy,  or  nalnndiy  oooi- 
&i  DO  act  of  a  Jdnff  or  cooocU,  or 
eroQof  afwirlwMfBfint,  was  adequate  to  effect 
ia  tfae  mioda  of  the  English  public,  that  ra- 
tiottal'aiid  cordial  aoqaiescence  io  the  neir 
slate  of  things,  withont  which  it  most  have 
bciea  tneficiesty  as  to  influence,  and  insecure 
as  to  dnratioo. 

But  for  this,  Proridenoe  itself  made  ad- 
anrable  prorision.  The  pious  and  amiable 
fid  ward  was  kept  upeo  the  throne,  until  all 
<tai  was  necessary  to  be  done,  in  an  exter- 
wkmH  and  political  way  had  been  effocted. — 
TbeB,  nratioe,  the  old  system  was  permit- 
led  to  retsm,  with  all  its  faorriblB  accoropan- 
iwMWHs.in  order,  as  it  should  seem,  that  the 
pretMtant  church  of  Bnriand  might  not  rest 
mpon  lMiamn.laws  oiSone,  but  might  appear  to 
have  Ofiginatod  in  the  same  essential  princi- 
ples  with  those  of  the  apostolic  churcn,  and 
to  iMve  bean  oonstitnled  hy  men  of  a  like 
apirit,  who,  when  called  to  it,  were  similariy 
■rapSLiad  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their 

Tbeserrioe  that  these  iUnstrioos  men  had 
done,  by  their  temperate  wisdom,  and  admi- 
imble  judgment,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  in 
eompiling  such  a  lituivy,  and  establishing 
anch  a  worship,  and  sucm  a  form  of  doctrioe, 
is  ererto  be  neld  in  grateftil  remembrance. 
But  tibair  pfessire  virtue,  their  primitiTe  he- 
nriaan,  in  potientiy,  and  even  joyfully  djring 
for  those  truths  which  they  bad  conscien- 
tiooflly  adopted ;  this  it  was  which  establish- 
ed piotestantism  in  the  hearts  of  the  English 
populaee !    They  saw  the  infernal  oruelt]{r  of 
the  popish  leaders,  and  the  calm  im^anim- 
ity  of  the  protestant  martyrs.     They  saw 
these  holy  men,  whose  oonneiion  with  secu- 
lar politics  might  be  thought  to  hare  cor- 
rupted them,  wd  whose  hign  station  in  soci- 
ety might  be  supposed  to   hare  enervated 
thiflm,  teiBg  death  in  its  most  dreadful  form, 
with  mora  man  human  tranc|uillity !    They 
aaaraU  thss,  and  the  impressioa  made  upon 
then  was  like  that  whioo  was  made  on  the 
IsraeliCes  at  Mount  Carmel,  by  the  erent  of 
the  memorable  contest  between  the  priests 
of  Baal,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Lord.     Ac- 
<!ordiDrlT.  on  the  death  of  Mary,  the  acces- 
sion of  Elisabeth  OKCtled  universal  joy. — 
The  aeoniescenoe  of  the  people  in  the  cnan- 
gaa  made  by  Henry,  and  even  by  Edward, 
were  little  more  tmm  acts  of  necessity,  tmd 
therefore  implied  im  revolotioa  in  the  gen- 
eral opinion.    Btttaoto  it  was  evinced)  by 
every  possible  proof,  that  a  thoronrh  detesta- 
tioQ  of  popery  had  extended  its«f  through 
the  whole  eommoiiity*    *  Were  we  to  adopt,* 
aaya  CroUsmith,  •>  the  maxim  of  the  catho- 
lics, that  ^il  may  he  done  for  the  produc- 
tion of  ^ood,  one  mi^t  say,  that  the  perse- 
eutiens  in  Mary's  reign  were  permitted  only 
to  bring  the  kingdom  over  to  the  protestant 
religion.      The   people  had  formerly  been 
oompelM  to  embrace  it,  and  their  fears  in- 
dnoed  them  to  conform,  but  now  ahnostthe 
whole  nation  were  protestaats  from  inclina- 
tion.'   Nothing  can  sural v  be  more  just  than 
the  substance  of  thit  sentiment .    The  lively 
writer  teems  only  to  have  forgotten  that  ve 


may  ascribe  to  divine  Providence  the  per- 
mission of  evil,  in  order  to  greater  good, 
without  sanctioning  any  maxim,  revolting  in 
Ib^ry,  or  dangerous  in  praciice. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

The  iiuu  mbject  eonUnued.  Thlerant  spirit 
of  the  church,  Circumetanret  which  led 
to  the  revolution'^And  to  the  'primdential 
Muccesnon  of  the  house  of  Hanover > 

Turn  circumstances  attending  the  reforma- 
tioo,  which  has  been  most  regretted,  was, 
that  a  portion  of  the  protestants  were  dissat- 
isfied with  it,  as  not  coming  up  to  the  oxleut 
of  their  ideas  ;  and  that  this  laid  (be  founda- 


tion of  a  system  of  dissent,  which  broke  the 
uniformity  of  public  worship,  and  led,  at 
length,  to  a  temporary  overtbroir,  both  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution. 

On  these  events,  as  human  transactions, 
our  subject  does  not  lead  us  to  enlarge.  If 
the  above  remarks,  with  those  io  a  foregoing 
copter,  on  the  peculiar  characters  of  the 
English  establishment  be  just,  these  persons^ 
however  conscientious,  were  opposing,  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  an  institution  which, 
from  its  excellent  tendency  and  effects, 
seems  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  Provi- 
dence. But  mav  not  even  their  opposition, 
and  subsequent  oissent,  be  considered  in  tbe 
same  light  as  those  other  transactions,  which 
have  been  m«itioned  ;  that  is,  as  penniltcd 
bv  the  all»wise  Disposer,  in  order  to  benefi- 
cial results,  which  could  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  according  to  our  conception,  have 
been  equally  produced  through  any  other  in- 
stmmentahty  ?  For  example  :  did  it  not 
supply  the  aptest  means,  which  we  can  con- 
ceive, for  answering  the  important  purpose, 
which  was  mentioned  above— l/is  perpctuu' 
tin^m  the  eaiabUshmentitseff,  that  mild  and 
mitigaimg  temper^  which  had  to  signally  in- 
fluenred  tls  first  founders. 

If  Christian  virtue  be,  in  everv  instance, 
the  result,  and  the  reward,  of  conflict ;  an<i 
if  each  virtue  be  formed,  as  it  were,  out 
of  tbe  ruins  of  the  opposite  vice ;  then  may 
we  not  deem  it  morally  certain,  that  a  Chris- 
tian community,  which  *God  delighted  to 
honour,'  should,  as  wrll  as  individuals,  tiavo 
an  opportunity  suitable  to  its  circumstancos, 
of  not  being  *  overcome  of  evil,*  but  of  ^  over- 
coming evil  with  good  ?'  And  would  it  not, 
therefore,  appear  probable  that,  though  it 
should  possess  that  political  strength,  and 
that  portion  of  outward  dignity,  which  might 
be  necessary  to  its  efficiency  as  a  national 
establishment,  it  should  also  have  some  op-, 
position  to  encounter,  some  trials  to  sustain, 
some  calumnies  to  surmount,  some  iojuries 
to  forgive^  Would  not  such  circumstancp? 
strengthen  its  claim  to  being  deemed  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  church  militant  ?  and  would 
they  not  fit  it  for  answering  all  the  purposes 
of  a  Christian  establishment,  far  better  than 
if  it  had  possessed  that  exclusive  ascendency, 
which  should  Iceave  no  room  for  the  exercise 
of  passive,  and  almost  supersede  the  necessity 
even  of  active  virtue  ? 
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That  the  schism,  of  which  we  speak,  was 
permilted  by  Providence,  for  some  sach  pur- 
)>o8e  as  that  just  described,  appears  probable, 
from  the  agreement  of  such  an  intention 
with  that  Wise  and  temperate  plan  by  which 
the  reformation  bad  been  effected ;  from  the 
obvious  consistency  of  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  moderate  and  miti^ting^ 
temper  of  the  firs^  reformers ;  and,  above  all, 
because  it  Is  evident  that  the  event  in  ques- 
tion has  actually  answered  this  valuable  par- 
nose;  the  most  eminent  divines  of  our  church 
having'  been'generally  as  much  distinguished 
for  candour  towards  those  wIm)  differed  from 
Ihcm,  as  for  ability  and  firmness  in  maintain- 
ing their  own  more  enlarged  mode  of  con- 
duct. 

That  they  coqld  not  have  so  fully  mani- 
fested these  amiable  and  truly  Christian 
qualities,  in  a  state  of  things  where  there  was 
nothing  to  call  them  forth,  is  self-evident ; 
and  it  is  almost  as  certain,  that  even  their 
possession  of  such  virtues  must  depend  upon 
their  having-  had  motives  to  exercise  them 
We  accordmgly  perceive,  in  the  lives  and 
writings  of  the  great  luminaries  of  our 
ctmrch,  not  only  a  happy  prevalence  of  li- 
beral principles,* and  charitable  feelings,  but 
also  the  very  process,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
by  which  these  principles  and  feelings  were 
formed.  From  having  continually  in  their 
view  a  set  of  persons,  who  had  subslarUialfy 
the  same  faith,  yet  diHered  in  modes  of  wor- 
si  lip,  we  see  them  acquiring  a  peculiar  habit 
of  distinguishing  between  the  ess -ntials  and 
circumstantials  of  religion.  Their  judgment 
becomes  strong,  as  their  charity  becomes  en- 
larged, and  above  all  other  divines,  perhaps, 
they  investigate  religion  as  phil:)Sophers, 
without  injury  to  the  humility  of  their  faith, 
or  the  fervency  of  their  devotion.  In  almost 
everj  other  communion  (though  with  some 
admirable  exceptions)  deep  contemplative 
piety  often  appears  associated  with  some 
sentiment  or  practice,  which  is  apt  to  abate 
our  estimation  of  the  rationality  of  the  party, 
or  if  rationality  be  preserved,  there  is  too 
often  some  diminution  of  the  pious  affections. 
And  what  proves,  that,  from  the  seeming 
evil  of  which  we  have  spoken,  God  has  by 
his  overruling  influence  deduced  this  good,  is, 
t'lat  the  completcst  spirit  of  toleration,  and 
this  high  description  of  character,  have  not 
been  commonly  united,  but  that  seaMin<i 
which  pecnliarly  called  forth  in  churchmen 
the  exercise  of  Christian  forbearance,  were 
also  singularly  fruitful  in  examples  of  this 
sublime  and  philosophic  piety.* 

In  fact,  whether  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  church  of  England 
was  formed,  the  language  in  which  she  ex- 
presses her  sense  of  the  Christian  doctrines, 
t'  e  spirit  which  pervaiies  all  her  formularies, 
or  the  temper  which  has  distinguished  the 
first  fouuders,  and  all  their  genuine  success- 
o;*s ;  she  evidently  appears  designed  by  Eter- 
nal VVisdom  to  have  oeen  a  tolerant  cburch ; 
and  by  being  such,  to  be  the  means  of  serv- 
ing the  great  cause  of  Christianity,  in  cer- 
tain important  instances ;  which  could  only 

*  See  bishop  Barnet^a  history  of  hii  own  times. 


be  accomplished  in  a  atate  ef 
In  too  many  other  Christiao  coetttrie«»  tibe 
established  religion  has  appeamd  to  rest  «»- 
tirely  upon  a  political  foundation.  In  qcid* 
sequence  of  this*  men  of  lively  taieats'bave 
too  generally,  in  such  countries,  beeoma  in* 
fidxjls  In  England,  the  tolerant  uatore  oT 
the  church  establishment,  in  hoDcmrablj 
maintaining,  and  giving  the  liigtot  rever* 
ence  to  a  national  form  of  wofMiip>  bat  al-  * 
lowing  iodividoals  their  unrestrained  ohoioe, 
has  left  religion  itself  to  be  a  matter  of  rea- 
son and  conviction,  as  really  as  it  was  m  the 
primitive  times :  and  the  coaBequenee  has 
been,  that  reason  and  conviction  have  aig* 
nally  done  their  part.  Ito6delB  have  made 
their  utmost  efforts ;  with  every  aid  tbait  |ier* 
verted  talent  and  misapplied  learsing  could 
give  them ;  but  all  tbc^  could  accomplish, 
has  been  to  call  forth  far  more  poweHul 
minds  to  defeat  them  wi^  their  own  wea- 
pons :  and  to  demonstrate,  that  though  the 
divine  religion  of  the  Gospel  leans  on  politi- 
cal support,  for  the  sake  of  greater  pablic 
utility,  yet  its  appropriate  strength  is  that  of 
invariable  reason,  irrefragable  truth,  aiid 
self-evident  ext  ellence* 

And  while  the  English  eatablisliraent  has 
thus  served  the  g^eral  interests  of  religicuh 
she  has  most  substantially  served  herself. 
Making  her  appeal  to  reason,  she  has  beea 
estimated  accordingly  ;  and  what  she  baa 
not  endeavoured  to  extort  by  force,  has  been 
greatly  yielded  to  her  irom  rationsil  attach- 
ment. It  was  natural,  that  the  toleratiou 
which  was  given,  should,  in  so  exclusive  a 
community,  be  largely  made  use  of.  Bot 
this  leaves  room  for  the  establishment  to  try 
its  comparative  fitness  to  attach  more  minds, 
in  which,  be  it  said  without  invidiousoess, 
the  result  has  at  all  times  been  such,  as  sig- 
nally to  strengthen  whatever  has  been  ad- 
duced to  illustrate  the  high  providential  uses 
of  the  established  church  of  England. 

Still,  however,  as  the  natural  and  proper 
tendency  of  the  very  best  things  mav  be 
thwarted  by  opposite  influences,  we  ougnt  to 
be  aware  that  the  genuine  tendency  of  the 
establishment  to  attach  men's  minds,  and  re- 
commend itself  by  its  own  excellence,  should 
not  be  trusted  in  so  confidentially,  as  that 
anv  of  those  to  whom  this  precious  deposit  is 
committed  should,  from  an  idea  that  its  in- 
fluence cannot  be  weakened,  become  supine, 
while  its  enemies  are  alive  and  active.  We 
do  not  mean,  that  they  should  oppose  the  ad- 
versaries of  the  church  by  acrimonious  con- 
troversy, but  by  the  more  appropriate  wea- 
pons of  activity  and  diligence.  We  may 
reasonably  presume,  that  »e  Almighty,  hav- 
ing wrought  such  a  work  for  us  at  the  Re- 
formation, will  still  continue  his  blessing, 
while  the  same  means  are  employed  to  main- 
tain, which  were  used  to  establish  it.  Bat  to 
this  end  every  aid  should  be  resorted  to,  eve- 
ry method  should  be  devised,  by  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  may  be  brought  to 
the  public  worship  of  the  church.  To  one 
most  important  means  we  have  alrcad]^  ad- 
verted,* and  it  cannot  be  too  much  iaaisted 

*  Chsp.  zvtii. 
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oo*«4hat  tli^ lower  clMes,  atnong^  which  the  1  tially  fostered.    Certain  it  is,  that  at  ereiy 
deleelicNi  is  gteaitest,  should  betimes  receive 
axi  ifliprenioo  on  their  minds,  not  only  of 
Ocid's  foodnesfi  aad  mercy,  bat  of  his  power 
and  9uptemacy ;  and  also,  that  God  is  the 
real  imginal  authority  by  which  *  kings  reic^n, 
and  princes  decree  justice ;'  by  which  obe- 
dience and  loyalty  to  rorernment  are  enforc- 
ed, and  all  tlie  stibonhnate  duties  of  life  re- 
3 Hired  of  them.     It  is  from  the  pulpit,  un- 
oobtedly,  that  erery  duty,  both  to  God  and 
man,  is  best  inculcated,  and  with  a  power 
and  sanction  peculiar  to  itself;  and  it  is  the 
<?lerg7  Aat  must  prepare  for  God  faithful 
serrants  and  true  worshippers  ;  and  for  the 
loa^  a  wiRin^  and  obedient  people.  ^ 
rat  the  clergy,  however  zealous,  pious, 
'  aetsre,  cannot  find  time  to  do  all  that 
be  done.    A  people  might  be  prepar 
ed  for  the  cleivy  themselves.    The  miuds  of 
cbiMren  shoala*  be  unMertalfy  familiarized 
with  the  moving  stories,  and  their  affections 
excited  by  the  amiable  characters  in  the  Bi- 
ble.    Wben  tfae  beautiful  allegories  of  the 
New  Testament  have  been  not  only  studied, 
bat  iwoperly  interpreted  to  them  ;  when  their 
metaones  have  been  stored  with  such  sub- 
jects and  passages  as  constantly  occur  in 
preaching,  the  service  of  the  church,  by  be- 
coming more  intelligible,  will  become  more 
attractive.     And  as  we  have  already  observ- 
ed, with  their  religious  instructions,  there 
sboaki  be  mixed  a  constant  sense  of  their 
010*1  chwrch^  the  privileges  of  belonging  to 
it,  the  mischief  ot  departing  fVom  it,  the  du 


period  of  our  history,  when  an  ^vance  u 
made  in  civil  matters,  some  step  appcmrs 
generally  to  have  been  gained  in  ecclesiastical 
concerns  also  ;  and  the  completion  of  the 
one  is  eaually  that  of  the  ^  other.  But  it 
seems  as  it  the  distinct  agency  of  Provideoce* 
in  bnngina  our  church  to  tnat  avowed  and 
established  tolerance,  which  was  alike  con- 
genial to  its  spirit,  and  necessary  to  its  pur* 
pose,  is  even  more  remarkable  than  that 
series  of  inter^iofiitions  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  civil  history  of  the  country. 
And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  tolera- 
tion of  our  church  is  connected  with  oar 
national  love  of  civil  liberty,  and  that  the 
state  also  is  tolerant.* 

The  long  reig^  of  queen  Elizabeth  seeroa 
to  have  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  and  perpetuating  the  Vf^^ 
work  which  had  beeo  accomplished.  Dar- 
ing that  period,  all  the  energies  of  the  pre- 
rogative were  exercised  for  the  exclusive 
maintenance  of  the  established  religion* 
And  may  we  not  believe,  that  this  was  neces- 
sary,  till  the  new  order  of  things  should 
have  established  itself  in  the  habits  of  tiie 
people. 

That  neither  civil  oor  religions  liberty  was 
fnllv  enjoyed  in  England  till  the  revolution, 
will  not  lie  denied.  And  that  the  weak, 
and  sometimes  most  erroneous  conduct  of 
the  race  of  Stuart  was  providentially  overru- 
led, so  as  to  lead  to  that  glorious  consumma- 
tion, is  equally  obvious.      May  we  not  then 


ties  which  lie  upon  them  as  members  of  it  i  suppose,  that  this  family  was  brought  upon 
Tbey  should  be  taught  the  nature  of  the  tlie  throne  for  this  purpose,  when  we  see, 
government  of  this  church,  the  authority   that  when  ihat  object  was  ripe  for  acoom- 


fmcn  which  it  is  derived,  and  their  duty  and 
oUfgatious,  not  as  children  only,  but  through 
Itfo,  to  its  ministers  They  should  be  taught 
wiiat  all  the  offices  and  mstitutions  of  the 
cliiirch  mean  ;  that  none  of  them  are  empty 
ceremonies,  but  arrangements  of  genuine 
wisdom,  and  to  be  valued  and  used  accord- 
ingly. 

We  win  venture  to  say,  that  were  such  a 
mode  of  training  the  fewer  classes  every 
where  adopted,  they  would  then,  not  oceo- 
gionaily^  fall  in  with  the  stream  on  Sundays, 
and  be  mixed,  they  know  not  why,  with  a 
congregation  of  customary  worshippers  ; 
but  they  would  come  with  ability  to  under- 
stand, and  dispositions  to  prefer  the  establish- 
ed mode  of  worship  ;  their  ideas  and  senti- 
ments would  readily  mix  and  assimilate  with 
what  they  saw  and  heard.  And  thus  an  hab- 
itual veneration,  both  for  the  church  and  its 
pastors,  would  be  an  additional  preparation 
for  the  ^^doal  influence  of  real  religion  on 
their  minds.  But  while  these  modes  of  in- 
struction may  be  maintained  by  the  leisure 
and  the  liberality  of  the  laity,  the  clei^y 
must  be  the  life,  and  soul,  and  spirit  of  them. 

But  to  return.— Perhaps,  in  a  fair  view  of 
the  importance  of  that  tnily  Christian  liberty, 
which  ever  since  the  revolution  of  1 688  has 
been  established  in  England,  it  might  be 
doubted,  whether  this  was  not  the  ultimate 
object,  on  account  of  which,  the  civil  rights 
Of  the  English  oonmnmity  were  so  provimi- 


plishment,  the  family,  in  its  male  line,  was 
excluded  from  the  sovereignty,  on  the  clear- 
est grounds' of  invincible  necessity,  and 
hoocless  bigotry ;  an  event,  the  occasion  tor 
which  was  as  much  to  be  deplored,  as  its  mo- 
tives are  to  he  revered,  and  its  consequences 
to  be  gloried  in  This  revolution  was  one 
of  those  rare  and  critical  cases,  wbich  can 
never  be  pleaded  as-a  precedent  by  diacoa- 
tent  or  disaffection.  It  was  a  singular  in- 
stance when  a  high  duty  was  of  necessity  su- 
perseded by  a  higher ;  and  when  the  para- 
mount rights  of  law  and  conscience  united 
in  urging  the  painful  but  irresistible  neces- 
sity. 

iSod  has  made  human  society  progressive, 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  or- 
der  of  his  Providence.  At  some  periods, 
this  propre«<s  seems  accelerated.  It  is, 
doubtless,  the  wipdom  of  those  who  preside 
over  communities,  to  mark  all  such  periods, 
and  instead  of  renxting.  to  re  folate  the  pro- 
grpRs.  This  did  not  the  uafortnna'e  houto 
of  Stuart.  Their  political  errors  shall  not 
here  be  enumerated  Probably  they  would 
have  been  preserved  from  them,  if  they  had 
not  fought  against  divine  Providence,  in  sev- 
eral instances.  The  spirit  of  the  English 
reformation  was  that  of  rational  but  strict 

» It  is  to  be  Isnwnted  that  there  was  a  moat  un- 
happy instance  of  deportore  iVom  this  spirit  in  the 
reigfli  cMf  Charles  II. 
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piely.  This  Btrictness,  the  conduct  both  of 
James  and  even  of  the  first  Charles,  bad  a 
tendency  to  extinguish,  by  sanctioning^,  and, 
in  a  degree,  enjoining  the  profanation  of  the 
Lford's  day.  The  order  of  public  wonihip, 
as  established  by  the  reformers,  was  suffi- 
ciently majestic  ;-*no  decorous  circumstance 
being  wanting,  no  exceptionable  ceremonies 
being  admitted.  Instead  of  wisely  and 
Bieamlj  guarding  this  admirable  arrange- 
Bient  from  encroachments,  the  unfortunate 
Charies  endeavoured  to  bring  back  these 
genuflections,  and  other  ceremonies  which 
the  first  reformers  had  discarded ;  and  enfor- 
ced these  innovations  by  a  severity,  still 
niore  abhorrent  from  the  temper  of  the  An- 
glican church.  Under  such  mismanagement, 
these  dissentient  principles,  which  existed 
since  the  reformation,  were  fanned  into  that 
farious  flame,  firom  which  the  English  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state  seems  to  bav^ 
come  forth  unhurt,  only  because  the  designs 
of  over-ruling  Providence  required  their 
preservation. 

The  second  Charles,  untaught  by  the  ca- 
lamities of  his  virtuous  but  misguided  father, 
disregarded  all  principle  in  his  public,  and 
outraged  all  decency  in  his  private  conduct 
His  reig^  was  a  continual  rebellion  against 
that  Providence,  which  had  destined  the  En- 
glish nation  to  exemplify,  both  good  govern- 
ment, and  good  morals,  to  the  surrounding 
world.  Perhaps,  however,  nothings  short  of 
the  enormities  of  himself,  and  the  misconduct 
of  his  successor,  could  have  been  sufficient  to 
impel  the  English,  after  the  miseries  they 
had  so  lately  experienced  from  anarchy,  to 
the  vindication  of  their  just,  constitutional 
rights.  And  probably,  again,  they  would 
not  have  possessed  that  temper,  which  kept 
them  from  demanding  more  than  their  just 
rights,  if  they  had  not  received  that  previous 
discipline  from  the  hand  of  heaven.  If  is 
wortoy  of  notice,  that  when  the  house  of  Stu- 
art was  dispossessed  of  the  throne  of  England, 
that  same  Providence  caused  a  respite  in  fa- 
vour of  those  two*  princesses  who  had  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  vices  of  their  father*^  bouse. 
Of  these,  the  elder  was  made  a  chief  instru- 
ment in  the  great  work  which  was  to  be  ac- 
complished. She  was  a  cordial  protestant, 
and  a  pious  Christian ;  and  we  cannot  doubt, 
but  her  marriage  with  that  prince,  who  was 
appointed  to  perfect  our  liberties,  was  a  spe- 
cial link  in  the  chain  of  intermediate  causes. 
She  became  a  true  English  sovereign  :  a 
lover  of  the  establishment,  and  an  example 
of  christian  charity.  Strictly  and  habitually 
devout  amid  all  the  temptations  of  a  court, 
she  was  prepared  to  meet  death  with  almost 
more  than  resignation. 

The  character  of  her  sister  was  much  less 
impressive  ;  her  good  qualities  being  better 
fitted  for  a  private  life  than  a  throne.  It 
would  be  hard  to  charge  her  with  inheriting 
tbe  faults  of  her  ancestors,  from  all  the  gross- 
er instances  of  which  she  was  clearly  exempt. 
Yet  there  certainly  appears,  in  her  attach - 
.ments,  much  of  that  weak  subjection  of  mind, 

*  Mary  and  Anne. 


(and  a  little,  it  may  be  feared,  of  that  diisim- 
ulation  too,)  which  had  been  so  manifest  in 
some  former  monarchs  of  her  family.  Yet 
even  this  weakness  was  overruled  to  g^reat 
purposes.  Had  her  attachment  to  the  dutch- 
ess  of  Marlborough  been  more  moderate,  the 
duke  might  not  have  possessed  that  supreme 
authority,  which  enabled  him  to  humble,  by 
so  unexampled  a  series  of  victories,  that  pow- 
er which  had  been  the  scourge  of  protestan- 
tism, and  the  nest  of  Europe.  And  had  her 
temper  been  less  mutable,  it  might  not' have 
been  so  easy  to  accomplish  a  peace,  when  tbe 
reasonable  ends  of  war  had  been  so  fully  an- 
swered. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  the  issue  of  this 
princess  was  deemed  by  Providence  too  cen- 
tral a  branch  of  the  Stuart  family,  to  be  en-  • 
trusted  with  the  newly-renovated  constitu- 
tion. A  more  distant  connexion  had  already 
been  specially  trained  for  this  most  important  • 
trust,  though  with  little  apparent  probability 
of  being  called  to  exercise  it,  toe  princess 
Anne  having  been  no  less  than  seventeen 
times  pregnant  The  death  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  last  of  her  fiunilv,  at  length 
turned  the  eyes  of  the  English  public  towards 
the  princess  Sophia;  from  henceforth  she  and 
her  issue  were  recognised  as  presumptive 
heirs  to  the  crown.  Many  of  the  events 
which  occurred  during  the  last  years  of  queen 
Anne's  reign,  served  not  a  litiie  to  enhance 
to  all  who  were  cordially  attached  to  the  En- 
glish constitution,  the  providential  blessing 
of  so  suitable  a  succession. 

A  more  remarkable  event  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  annaU  of  the  world.  Nothing 
could  be  more  essential  to  the  interests  of 
British  liberty,  than  that  they,  who  were  con- 
cerned for  its  maintenance,  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  promptest  and  most  unexcep- 
tionable means  of  nlling  the  vacant  throne. 
No  prince  was  fitted  to  their  purpose,  who 
was  not  zealously  attached  to  the  protestant 
religion ;  and  it  was  desirable  that  he  should, 
at  the  same  time,  possess  such  a  title,  on 
ground  of  consanguinity,  as  that  the  princi- 
ple of  hereditary  monarchy  mi^ht  be  as  little 
departed  from,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
would  admit  For  the  securing  of  both 
these  radical  objects,  what  an  adequate  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  princess  Sophia,  and 
her  illustrious  offspring!  The  connexion 
thus  near,  was  made  interesting  by  every  cir- 
cumstance which  could  engage  the  hearts  of 
English  protestants.  The  princess  Sophia 
was  the  only  remaining  child  of  that  only  re- 
maining daughter  of  James  the  first,  who 
being  married  to  one  of  the  most  zealous 
protestant  princes  of  the  empire,  became  his 
partner  in  a  series  of  personal  and  domestic 
distress,  in  which  his  committing  himself,  on 
the  cause  of  the  protestants  of  Bohemia,  in- 
volved him  and  his  family  for  near-  hsdf  a 
century.  In  her,  all  the  rights  of  her  moth- 
er, as  well  as  of  her  father,  were  vested  ; 
and  while  by  the  etectorial  dignity,  (of  which 
her  Either  had  been  deprived)  being  restored 
to  her  husband,  the  dnke  of  Hanover,  she 
seemed,  ip.  part,  compensated  for  tbe  afflic* 
lions  of  her  earlier  life, — her  personal  cbarr 
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ijcter^  in  which  distiDgiiished  wit  and  talents 
were  united  with  wi^om  and  piety,*  both 
tliete  latit  probably  taught  her  in  toe  school 
of  sulrersity,  procured  for  her  the  admiration 
of  all  who  kneir  her,  as  well  as  the  venera 
tioD  of  those  whose  religions  sentiments  were 
congenial  with  her  own. 

Such  was  the  mother  of  George  the  first ! 
She  lived,  enjoying  her  bright  faculties  to  a 
very  advanced  age,  to  see  a  throne  prepared 
for  her  son  far  more  glorious  than  that  from 
which  her  father  had  been  driven  ;  or,  what 
to  her  excellent  mind  was  still  more  gratify- 
ing, she  saw  herself  preserved,  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  the  other  branches  of  her  pa- 
ternal house,  to  furnish  in  the  most  honour- 
able instance  possible,  an  invaluable  stav  and 
prop  for  that  cause,  on  account  of  which  her 
parents  and  their  children  seemed,  for  a  time, 
to  have  *  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things.' 

Whether,  then,  we  consider  the  succession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  as  the  means  of  fi- 
nally establishing  our  civil  andreligious  con- 
stitution, which  then  only  can  be  regarded 
as  having  attained  a  perfect  triumph  over 
every  kind  of  oppression  ; — or  whether  we 
▼iew  it  as  a  roost  signal  act  of  that  retribu- 
tive goodness  whichlias  promised  *  that  every 
one  who  forsaketh  house,  or  brethren,  or 
lands,  for  his  sake,  shall  receive  manifold 
more  even  in  this  present  life.'  I  say,  in 
whichsoever  light  we  contemplate  it,^-es- 
pecially  if  we  connect  it  with  the  series  of 
events  in  Kngland,— and,  above  all,  compare 
it  with  the  fate  of  the  family  from  which  the 
parent  princess  had  sprung, — but  which,  af- 
ter being  chastised  to  no  purpose,  was  re- 
jected, to  make  room  for  those,  who  had  suf- 
fered in  so  much  nobler  a  cause,  and  with  so 
mach  better  effect,— what  can  we  say,  but 
with  the  Psalmist,  *  that  promotion  cometh 
neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor 
Tet  frora  the  south.  But  God  is  the  judge  : 
he  pntteth  down  one,  and  setteth  up  another. 
For  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup, 
and  the  wine  is  red ;  it  is  full  mixed,  and  he 
poureth  out  of  the  same.  But  as  for  the 
aregB  therefore,  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth 
shall  wring  them  out,  and  drink  them.  All 
the  horns  also  of  the  wicked  shall  be  cut 
off,  but  the  horns  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
exalted.* 

Another  less  momentous,  yet  highly  inter- 
esting instance  of  providential  remunera- 
tion, connected  with  this  great  event,  must 
not  be  passed  over.  It  shall  be  given  in  the 
words  of  a  living  and  a  near  observer.  - '  A 
wife,'  says  bishop  Burnet,  <  was  to  be  sought 
for  prince  Charles  (the  emperor's  brother, 
whom  the  aJlies  wished  to  establish  on  the 
Spanish  throne)  among  the  protestant  courts, 
for  there  was  not  a  suitable  match  in  the  po- 
pish courts.  He  had  seen  the  princess  of 
Anspach,  and  was  much  taken  with  her,  so 
that  gr^  applications  were  made  to  per- 
suade her  to  change  her  religion ;  but  she 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  buy  a  crown  at 

*  See  M.  Chevrean^s  character  of  the  Princess 
^<»phia,  cttoted  by  Addison.  Freeholder,  No.  20. 
Si>e  also  ner  two  letters  to  bishop  Bornet,  in  his 
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so  dear  a  rate.  And  soon  after,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  to  the  prince  Electoral  of  Brnswick ; 
which  gave  a  elorious  character  of  her  to 
this  nation.  And  her  pious  firmness  is  like 
to  be  rewarded,  even  in  this  life,  by  a  much 
better  crown  than  that  which  she  rejected.'* 
Surely  this  portion  of  our  queen  Caroline's 
history  deserves  to  be  had  in  perpetual  re^ 
membrance ! 

The  same  prelate,  speaking  of  king  Will- 
iam, says,  *t  considered  him  as  a  person 
raised  up  bv  God,  to  resist  the  power  of 
France,  and  the  progress  of  tyranny  and 
persecution.  The  thirtv  years,  from  the  year 
1672  to  his  death,  in  which  he  acted  so  great 
a  part,  carry  in  them  so  many  amazing  steps 
of  a^^lorious  and  distinguishmg  Provraence, 
that  m  the  words  of  David  he  may  be  called, 
— Th€  man  of  Qnd^M  riffU  kanOy  whom  he 
made  itrongfor  himtel/y 

But  if  there  were  just  ^fround  for  this  re- 
mark respecting  this  particular  period,  and 
this  individual  personage :  what  snail  we  sav 
of  the  entire  chain  of  providences,  which 
runs  through  our  whole  national  history, 
from  the  landing  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  to 
the  present  hour  ?  Mav  it  not  be  confident- 
ly asked.  Is  there  at  this  day  a  nation  upon 
earth,  whose  circumstances  appear  so  cleajr- 
ly  to  have  been  arranged,  and  bound  togeth- 
er, by  the  hands  of  him,  *  who  does  what- 
soever he  pleases,  both  in  heaven  and  earth  ^ 

That  the  purposes  of  this  great  scheme 
have,  as  yet  been  most  inadec^uately  answer- 
ed, as  far  as  our  free  agency  is  concerned,  is 
a  deep  ground  for  our  humiliation,  but  no 
argument  aninst  the  reality  of  providential 
direction.  The  Sacred  history  of  the  Jews, 
the  only  people  who  have  been  more  distin- 
gfuished  than  ourselves,  presents  to  us  not 
only  their  unparalleled  obligations  to  the  Al- 
mighty, but  aUo  a  series  of  such  abuses  of 
those  mercies,  as  at  length  brought  upon 
them  a  destruction  as  unexampled  as  their 
guilt.  The  rreat  purposes  of  heaven  cannot 
Be  frustrated ;  but  the  instrument  which  em- 
barrassed the  process  may,  too  surely,  be 
excluded  from  any  share  in  the  beneficial  re- 
sults, and  be,  on  the  contrary,  the  distin- 
g^uished  victim  of  indignation.  'Thus  Judea, 
in  spite  of  all  its  apostacies,  was  made  sub- 
servient to  its  original  object.  In  spite  of 
the  barrenness  of  the  parent  tree,  the  mystic 
branch  was  made  to  spring  from  its  roots ; 
but  this  purpose  being  once  served,  the  tree 
itself,  nourished  as  it  had  been  with  the  chief 
fatness  of  the  earth,  and  with  the  richest 
dews  of  heaven,  was  *  hewn  down  and  cast 
into  the  fire* 

Let  England,  let  those  especially  of  rank 
and  influence,  and,  above  all,  let  the  person- 
age whose  hirh,  but  most  awful  trust  it  mav 
be  to  have  the  delegated  oversight  of  VtM 
vineyard,  which  God  has  *  fenced  and  planted 
with  the  choicest  vine ;'  let  all  feel  the 
weight  of  their  responsibility,  and  avert 
those  judgments  which  divine  justice  may 
deem  commensurate  to  our  abused  advanta^ 
gcs! 

*  Burnet's  own  limes,  17t)7. 
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We  have  been  the  object  of  admiration  to 
the  whole  civilized  world !  Such  have  been 
the  blessing^  conferred  upon  us,  and  such 
have  lieen  the  bright  lig'bts,  from  time  to 
time,  raised  up  among  ui,  that  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  But  what  would  the  effect 
liave  been,  if  our  unexampled  constitution, 
correspondent  to  its  native  design,  bad  called 
forth,  not  the  unblushing,  because  unpunish- 
able, baseness  of  party  profligacy,  out  the 
tinfeltered,  disinterested,  unanimous,  exer- 
tion of  commanding  talent,  of  energetic  ap- 
plication, and  of  mvincible  virtue!  If  a 
eoUcitnde  to  digest  the  principles,  to  imbibe 
the  spirit,  and  to  exemplify  the  virtues  of  our 
illustrious  worthies  had  been  as  assiduously 
excited  by  preceptors  in  their  pupils,  and  by 
parents  in  their  children,  as  a  blind  admira- 
tion of  them,  or  a  blinder  vanity  on  account 
of  them  :^f  those  worthies  had  been  as  sed- 
ulously imitated,  as  they  have  been  loudly 
extolled;  aud  above  all,  if  our  national 
church  establishment  had  been  as  universal- 
ly influential,  as  it  is  intrinsically  admirable 
in  its  impressive  ordinances,  its  benignant 
spirit,  ana  its  liberal,  yet  unadulterated  doc- 
trines :•— We  mean  not,  if  these  effects  had 
been  produced  to  any  improbable  Utopian 
extent,  but  in  that  measure,  which  was,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  possible,  and  which  the 
moral  Governor  of  the  Universe  had  an 
equitable  right  to  look  for.— If  this  had  been 
realised,  who  can  say  wh'at  evils  might  have 
been  prevented,  what  good  might  have  been 
accomplished?  How  might  protestantism 
have  spread  through  Rurope,  did  our  nation- 
al morals  keep  pace  with  our  profession? 
How  happily  miglit  the  sound  philosophy  of 
the  English  school,  when  thus  illustrated, 
have  precluded  the  impious  principles  and 
the  blasphemous  language  of  Voltaire  and 
his  licentious  herd!  And  how  would  the 
widely  diffused  radiance  of  our  then  uncloud- 
ed constitution  have  poured  even  upon  sur- 
rounding countries  so  bright  a  day,  as  to  have 
made  rational  liberty  an  object  of  general, 
bnt  safe  pursuit,  and  left  |io  place  tor  those 
works  of^  darkness  by  which  France  bscT 
degraded  hierself,  and  outraged  human  na- 
ture! 

Shall  we  then  persevere  in  oar  inattention 
to  the  indications  of  Providence  ?  Shall  we 
penist  in  our  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  talents 
committed  to  us  ?  Shall  we  be  still  uncon- 
scious that  all  our  prosperity  hangs  suspend- 
ed on  the  sole  will  of  God,  and  that  the  roo- 
meot  of  his  ceasing 4o  sustain  us,  will  be  the 
moment  of  our  destmction  ?  And  shall  not 
this  be  felt  particularly  by  those  who,  by  be- 
ing placed  nighest  in  the  community,  would, 
in  such  a  ruin,  be  the  most  signal  victims, 
so  they  may  now  do  most  toward  averting 
the  calamity  ?  On  the  whole,  what  is  the 
almost  audible  language  of  heaven  to  prince 
and  people,  to  nobles  and  commoners,  to 
church  and  state,  but  that  of  the  great  Au- 
thor of  our  religion  in  his  awful  message  to 
the  long  since  desolated  churches  of  Asiaf 
*  Repent,  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quick- 
ly, and  will  fight  against  thee  with  the  sword 
of  my  roonth ;  and  I  will  kill  thy  children 


with  death,  and  all  the  churches  sliall  koow 
that  1  am  be  that  searchetb  the  reins  and 
hearts,  and  I  will  give  to  every  one  of  you 
according  to  your  works.' 


CHAP.  XL. 

On  Chrislianiijf  tu  a  principU  qf  ocfton,  ts- 
peciaily  at  tl  respectt  mpreme  ruiers. 


Chrtsttanity  is  not  an  ingenious  theory , 
a  sublime  but  impracticable  speculation,  a 
fanciful  invention  to  exercise  the  genius  or 
sharpen  the  wit;  but  it  is  a  system  for  com- 
mon apprehension,  fur  general  use,  and  dai- 
ly practice.  It  is  criticallv  adapted  to  the 
character  of  man,  intelligible  to  his  capaci- 
ty, appropriated  to  his  exigencies,  ana  ac- 
commodated to  his  desires.  It  contains,  in- 
deed, abtruse  mysteries  to  exercise  his  fiiith, 
to  inure  him  to  submission,  to  habituate  him 
to  dependence  ;  but  the  sublimest  of  its 
doctrines  involve  deep  practical  conseqaen- 
ces. 

Revelation  exhibits  what  neither  the  phi- 
losophy Af  the  old,  nor  the  natural  religion 
of  toe  modem,  sceptic  ever  pretended  to  ex- 
hibit, a  compact  system  of  virtues  and  gra- 
ces. Philosophy  boasted  only  fair  ideas,  in- 
dependent virtues,  and  disconnected  duties. 
Christianity  presents  an  unmutilated  whote^ 
in  which  a  few  simple  but  momentous  premi- 
ses induce  a  chain  of  consequences  corn- 
mensurate  with  the  immortal  nature  of  man. 
It  is  a  scheme  which  not  only  displays  every 
duty,  but  displays  it  in  its  just  limitation  and 
relative  dependence  ;  maintainmg  a  lovely 
symmetry  and  fair  proportion,  which  arise 
from  the  beautiful  connexion  of  one  virtue 
with  another,  and  of  all  virtues  vritb  that 
faith  pf  which  they  are  the  fruits. 

But  the  paramount  excellence  of  Chris* 
tianity  is.  that  its  effects  are  not  limited, 
like  the  virtues  of  the  Pagans,  to  the  cir« 
cumscribed  sphere  of  this  world.  7%eitf 
thoughts  and  desires,  though  they  oocasion* 
ally  appeared,  from  their  sublimity,  to  have 
been  fitted  for  a  wider  range,  were  in  a  great 
measure  shut  in  by  the  dark  and  narrow 
bounds  of  the  present  scene.  At  most,  they 
appear  to  have  had  but  transient  glimpses  of 
evanescent  light,  which,  however,  while  they 
lasted,  made  Uiem  often  break  out  into  short 
but  spirited  apostrophes  of  hope,  and  even 
triumph  The  Stoics  talked  deeply  and  el- 
oquently of  self-denial,  but  never  thoagfat  of 
extending,  by  its  exercise,  their  happiness 
to  perpetuity.  Philosophy  could  never  give 
to  divine  and  eternal  things,  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness or  magnitude  to  induce  arenoacia* 
tion  of  present  enjovment,  or  to  iesare  to 
the  conqueror,  who  snould  obtain  a  victory 
over  this  worid,  a  crown  of  UB&dioff  glory. 
It  never  was  explained,  except  in  rae  psfe 
of  Revelation,  that  God  was  hnnaeif  an 
abundant  reoompeo^e  for  every  sacrifioe 
which  can  be  made  for  his  sake.  Still  less 
was  it  ascertained,  that,  eir^  in  this  lifep 
God  is  to  the  good  man  his  refu|^e  and  bis 
strength,  <  a  very  present  help  in  time  of 
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trouble.'  There  is  inofe  rational  consola- 
tioQ  for  both  worlds,  in  these  few  words  of 
the  Almighty  to  Abraham,  *  Fear  not,  I  am 
thj  shield,  and  thy  eitceedin^  great  reward,' 
than  in  all  the  happy  conjectureR,  and  iogen 
ions  probabilities,  of  all  the  philosophers  in 
tbe  world. 

The  reli^^on,  therefore,  which  is  in  this 
little  work  meant  to  be  inculcate,  is  not 
the  ^oomy  austerity  of  the  ascetic  ;  it  is 
not  the  fierce  intolerance  of  the  big^ot,  it  is 
itol  the  mere  assent  to  historical  (svidcnce, 
nor  the  mere  formal  observances  of  tlie  nom- 
inal Christian.  It  is  not  the  extravag^ance 
of  the  fanatic,  nor  tbe  exterminating  zeal  of 
the  persecutor :  though  all  these  famt  shad- 
ows, or  distorting  caricatures,  hare  been 
frequently  exhibit^  as  the  gendine  portraits 
of  Uhristianity ;  by  those  who  either  never 
taw  her  face,  or  never  came  near  enougli  to 
delineate  her  fairlv,  or  who  delighted  to  mis- 
represent and  disfigure  her. 

True  religion  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
sober,  most  efficient,  roost  natural,  and 
therefore  most  happy  exercise  of  right  rea- 
son. It  is,  iodeea,  rationallj  made  predom- 
inant by  such  an  apprehension  of  wliat  con- 
cerns us,  in  respect  to  our  higher  nature,  as 
sets  us  above  all  undue  attraction  of  earthly 
objects ;  and  in  a  great  measure,  frees  the 
ismd  from  its  bondage  to  the  body.  It  is 
that  inward  moral  liberty  which  gives  a  man 
tbe  mastery  over  himself,  and  enables  him 
to  pursue  those  ends  which  his  heart  and  his 
conscience  approve,  without  yielding  to  anv 
of  those  warping  Influences,  by  which  all, 
except  genuine  Christians,  must  be,  more  or 
less,  led  captive.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  influ- 
ential knowledge  of  Him,  whom  to  know  is 
wisdom — whom  to  fear  is  rectitude— whom 
to  love  is  happiness.  A  principle  this,  so 
just  in  rational  creatures  to  their  infinite 
owner,  benefactor,  and  end ;  so  demanded 
by  all  that  is  perceivable  in  outward  nature, 
eo  sQggested  by  all  that  is  right,  and  so  re- 
qair^  by  all  that  is  wrong  in  the  human 
mind,  that  the  common  want  of  it,  which  al- 
most every  where  presents  itself,  is  only  to 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  hu- 
man nature,  being  under  some  unnatural 
perversion,  some  deep  delirium,  or  fatal  in- 
toxication ;  which,  by  filling  the  mind  with 
sickly  dreams,  renders  it  insensible  to  those 
facts  and  verities,  of  which  awakened  na- 
ture would  have  the  most  awful  and  most  im- 
pressive perception. 

Thus,  to  awaken  our  reason,  to  make  us 
sensible  of  our  infatuation,  to  point  us  to  our 
true  interest,  duty,  and  happiness,  and  to  fit 
US  for  tbe  pursuit,  by  making  us  love  both 
the  objects  at  which  we  are  to  aim,  and  the 
path  in  whk;h  we  are  to  move,  are  the  grand 
porposes  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  If 
moral  rectitude  be  an  evil ;  if  inward  self- 
enjvytMni  be  a  grievance,  if  a  right  esti- 
mate of  all  things  be  folly  ;  if  a  cheerful  and 
happy  use  of  every  thing,  accordinp^  to  its 
just  and  proper  value,  be  misery  ;  if  a  su- 
preme, undeviathig  attachment  to  every  thing 
that  is  true  and  Inioest,  and  pure,  and  just, 
and  levely,  and  of  good  report,  be  weakness ; 
Vol-  ir.  17 


in  short,  if  the  true  relish  for  every  thing 
substantially  useful,  every  thing  innocontly 
pleasant  in  life,  with  the  prospect,  when  Hie 
IS  ended,  of  felicity  unspeakable  and  eter- 
nal, be  moping  melancholy,  then^  and  not 
otherwise,  ought  the  religion  of  the  New 
Testament  to  be  treated  with  neglect,  or 
viewed  with  suspicion  ;  as  if  it  were  hostile 
to  human  comfort,  unsuitable  to  high  statior^ 
or  incompatible  with  any  circumstances 
which  right  reason  sanctions. 

The  gospel  is,  in  infinite  mercy,  brought 
within  the  apprehension  of  the  poor  and  the 
ignorant;  but  its  grandeur,  like  that  of  tbe 
Uod  who  gave  it,  is  not  to  be  lowered  by 
condescension.  In  its  humblest  similitudes, 
the  discerning  mind  will  feel  a  majestic  sim- 
plicity, identical  with  that  of  created  oa< 
ture ;  and  in  its  plainest  lessons,  an  extent  of 
meaning  which  spreads  into  infinitude. 
When  we  yield  ourselves  to  its  influences, 
its  effects  upon  us  are  correspondent  to  its 
own  nature.  It  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
every  kind  of  false  greatness,  but  it  leaves 
us  in  a  more  confirmed,  and  far  happier  en- 
joyment of  all  which  really  gives  lustre  to 
the  character,  which  truly  heigntens  the  spir- 
it, which  strengthens,  ennobles,  and  ampli- 
fies the  mind.  It  announces  to  us  a  spiritual 
sovereign,  to  whose  unseen  dominion  the 
proudest  potentates  of  the  earth  are  in  un- 
conscious, but  most  real  subjection  ;  but 
who,  notwithstanding  his  infinite  greatness, 
condescends  to  take  up  his  residence  in  every 
human  heart  that  truly  yields  to  his  influ- 
ence ;  suppressing  in  it  every  unruly  and 
unhappy  passion  ;  animating  it  with  every 
holy  and  heavenly  temper,  every  noble  and 
generous  virtue ;  fitting  it  for  all  the  purpos- 
es of  Providence,  and  fortifying  it  against 
calamities,  by  a  peace  *  which  passeth  all 
understanding.* 

That  this  is  a  view  of  Christianity,  found- 
ed in  irrefragable  fact,  and  peculiarly  de- 
manding our  regard,  appears  from  the  uni- 
form language  of  its  divine  author,  respect- 
ing himself  and  his  mission,  on  all  occasions 
where  a  summary  annunciation  was  fitting. 
It  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  on  the  eve  of  actu- 
al establishment,  of  which  he  gives  notice. 
To  this  ultimate  idea,  the  other  great  pur- 
poses of  his  incrirnation  are  to  .be  referred. 
They  over  whom  he  means  to  reign  are  at- 
tainted rebels.  He,  therefore,  so  fulfils  every 
demand  of  that  law  which  they  had  violated, 
as  to  reverse  the  attainder,  on  grounds  of 
eternal  justice.  They  were,  also,  captives 
to  a  usurper,  whose  mysterious  power  he  has 
so  broken  as  to  disable  him  from  detaining 
any  who  are  cordially  willing  to  break  their 
bonds.  And  having  thus  removed  all  obsta- 
cles, he  ofiers  privileges  of  infinite  benefit  ; 
and  demands  no  submission,  no  dereliction, 
no  observance,  but  what,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  are  indispensible  to  the  recovery 
of  moral  health,  moral  liberty,  and  moral 
happiness:  and  what  He,  by  the  gracious  in- 
fluences of  his  ever-present  Spirit,  will  ren- 
der, not  only  attainable,  but  delightful  to  the 
honest  and  humble  heart. 

The  royal  person,  then,  should  early  and 
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constantly  be  habituated  to  consider  herself 
as  peculiarly  under  the  government,  and  in  a 
most  especial  manner  needing  the  protection 
and  guidance  of  this  Almirnty  Sovereign ; 
looking  to  his  word  for  her  best  light,  and  to 
bis  spirit  for  her  best  strength ;  performing 
all  that  she  undertakes,  in  the  manner  roost 
perfectly  conformed  to  bis  laws,  and  most 
clearly  subservient  to  the  interests  of  his 
spiritual  kingdom ;  submitting  all  events  to 
his  wisdom,  and  acknowledging  no  less  his 
particular  than  his  general  Pr6vlde^ce ;  and, 
above  all,  prajing  daily  for  his  support,  de- 
pending on  his  goodness  for  success,  and 
submitting  to  liis  will  in  disappointment.  In 
fact,  to  none,  in  so  eminent  a  sense  as  to 
princes,  does  that  sentiment  of  an  inspired 
instructor  belong:  'Not  that  we  are  suf- 
ficient of  ourselves,  to  think  any  thing  as  of 
ourselves  ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God.' 

She  should  practically  understand,  that  re- 
ligion, though  it  has  its  distinct  and  separate 
duties,  yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  distinct 
and  separate  thing,  so  as  to  make  up  a  duty 
of  itself,  disconnected  with  other  duties  ; 
but  that  it  is  a  grand,  and  universally  gov- 
erning pnnciple,  which  is  to  be  the  fountain 
of  her  morality,  and  the  living  spring  of  all 
her  actions  :  that  religion  is  not  merely  a 
thing  to  be  retained  in  the  mind,  as  a  dor- 
mant mass  of  inoperative  opinions,  but  which 
is  to  be  brought,  by  every  individual,  into 
the  detail  of  every  day's  deeds :  which,  in  a 
prince,  is  to  influence  bis  private  behaviour, 
as  well  as  his  public  conduct ;  which  is  to 
regulate  his  choice  of  ministers,  and  his 
adoption  of  measures  ;  which  is  to  govern 
his  mind,  in  making  war  and  makine  peace ; 
which  is  to  accompany  him,  not  only  to  the 
closet,  but  to  the  council ;  which  is  to  fill  his 
mind,  whether  in  the  world  or  in  retirement, 
with  an  abiding  sense  of  the  vast  responsi- 
bility which  he  is  under,  and  the  awful  ac- 
count to  which  he  will  one  day  be  called, 
before  that  Being,  who  lodges  the  welfare  of 
so  many  millions  in  his  hands.  In  fine,  to 
borrow  the  words  of  the  pious  archbishop 
Seeker,  *  It  onght  to  be  explicitly  taught, 
and  much  dwelt  upon,  that  rdigion  extends 
its  authority  to  every  thing:  to  the  most 
worldly,  the  commonest,  the  lowest*  fand 
surely,  still  more  to  the  highest  eartnly] 
*  thing«  ;  binding  us  to  behave  reasonably, 
decently,  humbly,  honourably,  meekly,  and 
kindly  m  them  all ;  and  that  its  interfering 
so  far,  instead  of  being  a  hardship,  is  a  great 
blessing  to  us,  because  it  inter/eres  always 
forour  ^ood.* 

Parasites  have  treated  some  weak  princes, 
as  if  they  were  not  of  the  same  common  na- 
ture with  those  whom  they  govern  ;  and  as 
if,  of  course,  they  were  not  amenable  to  the 
same  laws.  Christianity,  however,  does  not 
hold  out  two  sorts  of  religfion,  one  fi>r  the 
court,  and  one  for  the  country ;  one  for  the 
prince,  and  another  for  the  people.  Princes, 
as  well  as  subjects,  who,  *  by  patient  contin- 
uance in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  and  hon- 
our, and  immortality,'  shall  reap  *  eternal 
life  '  As  there  is  the  same  code  of  laws,  so 
there  is  the  same  promise  annexed  to  the  ob- 


servance of  them.  *  If  thou  wilt  enter  ioto 
life,  keep  the  commandineuts.'  There  ar^ 
no  exempt  cases.  The  maxim  iaof  aniver- 
sal  application.  There  will  be  no  pteading' 
of  privilege  on  that  day,  when  the  dead, 
8MALi«  and  ORE  AT,  shall  stand  before  God ; 
when  they  shall  be  *  judged  ont  of  those 
things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  God'a 
remembrance,  according  to  their  works  ' 

So  far  from  a  dispensation  of  iDdttlgeiicea 
being  granted  to  princes,  they  are  Doiind 
even  to  more  circumspection.  Tliey  are  set 
on  a  pinnacle,  the  peculiar  objects  of  atten- 
tion and  imitation.  Their  trust  is  of  larger 
extent,  and  more  momentous  importance.— 
Their  influence  involves  Uie  conduct  of  mul- 
titudes. Their  example  should  be  even 
more  correct,  because  it  will  be  pleaded  as  a 
precedent.  Their  exalted  station,  therefore, 
instead  of  furnishing  excnses  for  omissiooy 
do(^s  but  enlarge  the  obligation  of  perform- 
ance. They  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
same  helps  to  virtue,  the  same  means  for  du- 
ty ;  and  they  have  the  same,  may  we  not 
rather  say,  they  have  even  a  stronger  assur- 
ance of  divine  aid,  since  that  aid  is  promised 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  exigence ;  and  ihe 
exigencies  of  princes  are  obviously  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  class  of  men. 

Power  and  splendor  are  not  40  be  consid- 
ered as  substitutes  for  virtue,  but  as  instru- 
ments for  its  promotion,  and  means  for  its 
embellishment.  The  power  and  splendor 
of  sovereigns  are  confirmed  to  tbein  by  the 
laws  of  the  state,  for  the  wisest  and  most  ben- 
eficial purposes.  But  these  ilhistrioos  ap- 
pendages are  evidently  not  meant  for  their 
personal  gratification,  out  to  ^ve  impressire- 
ness  and  dignity  to  their  station  ;  to  be  suit- 
able and  honourable  means  of  supporting  an 
authority,  which  Providence  has  made  iulis- 
pensable  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  socie- 
ty ;  and  on  the  adequate  energy  of  which, 
the  security  and  comfort  of  all  subordinate 
ranks,  in  their  dne  gradations,  so  materially 
depend. 

Can  we  besitate  to  conclude,  that  at  the 
last  great  audit,  princes  will  be  called  to  ac- 
count, not  only  for  all  the  wrong  which  they 
have  done,  but  for  all  the  right  which  they 
have  neglected  to  do  ?  Not  only  for  all  the 
evil  they  have  perpetrated,  but  for  all  that 
they,  wilfully,  have  permitted  ?  Fcnt  all  the 
corruptions  which  they  have  sanctioned,  and 
all  the  eood  wliich  they  have  discouraged  ? 
It  will  be  demanded  whether  they  have  em- 
ployed royal  opulence,  in  setting  an  example 
of  wise  and  generous  beneficence,  or  of  oon* 
tagious  levity  and  voluptuousness  i  Wheth- 
er they  have  used  ttieir  influence,  in  promo- 
ting objects  clearly  for  the  pobUo  good,  or  in 
accomplishing  the  selfish  purposes  of  merce- 
nary ravourites?  And  whether,  cm  the 
whole,  their  public  and  private  conduct 
tended  more  to  diffuse  religions  principle,  and 
sanction  Christian  virtue,  or  to  lend  support 
to  fashionable  profligacy,  and  to  undermine 
national  morality  ? 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  refnembered, 
that  they  will  be  judged  by  that  omaiiicunt 
Being,  who  eeev  ihe  secret  bent  and  hidden 
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ittclinatioiw  of  the  hetrt ;  «id  who  knows 
that  the  best  prince  cannot  accomplish  all  the 
rood  he  wiafaes,  nor  pievent  a}l  the  evil  he 
oisappnHres : — by  that  merciful  Being,  who 
will  recompense  pure  desires  and  upright 
mtttotiona^  erea  where  providential  obstacles 
piwrenied  their  being  carried  into  execu- 
tiep — by  that  compauionaU  Bein^,  who  sees 
their  diffiGiilties,  observes  their  trials,  weighs 
their  temptations,  commisserates  their  dan- 
genif  and  takes  most  exact  cognizance  of 
ciroamstances,  of  which  no  human  judge 
can  form  an  adequate  idea.  Assured,  as  we 
ara,  that  this  gracious  method  of  reckoning 
will  be  extended  to  all,  may  we  not  be  confi- 
deat,  that  it  will  be  peculiarly  applied,  where 
the  caae  most  expressly  stands  in  need  of  it  ? 
And  may  we  not  rest  persuaded,  that  if  there 
is  a  spectacle  which  our  Almighty  Ruler  be- 
holds with  peculiar  complacency  on  eartli, 
and  will  reoooipease  with  a  crown  of  distin- 
guished brightness  in  heaven,  it  is  a  sovje- 

RBlOfV  DOIHG  JUSTLY,  LOVING    MEBCY,  MUD 
WALKiKO  HUMBLV  WITH  GoD. 


Bat  is  re%ion  to  be  pursued  bv  princes 
only  as  a  guide  of  conduct,  a  law  by  which 
they  are  to  live  and  act :  as  a  principle, 
which,  if  cultivated,  will  qualify  tbem  for 
eternal  felicity  ?  These  are  invaluable  ben- 
efits, but  they  do  not  MfhoUy  express  .all  that 
princes  in  particular  need  from  religion. — 
Tke^f  in  an  eminent  d^^ree,  require  conso- 
latioa  and  support  for  this  life,  as  well  as  a 
title  to  happiness  in  the  life  to  come.  They^ 
above  aU  human  beings,  need  some  power- 
ful resource  to  bear  them  up  against  the 
a|^tations  and  the  pressures,  to  which  their 
high  station  inevitably  exposes  them. 

To  whom  on  this  earth  are  troubles  and 
beartachs  so  sure  to  be  multiplied,  as  to  prin- 
ces, especially  to  those  of  superior  under- 
standing and  sensibility  P  Who,  of  any 
other  rank  are  exposed  to  such  embarras- 
sing trials,  such  difficult  dilemmas  ?  We 
sp^k  not  merely  of  those  unfortunate  mon- 
archs,  who  have  undergone  strikin|;>  vicissi- 
tudes, or  who  have  been  visited  with  extra- 
ordinary calamities ;  but  of  such  also  whom 
the  worid  would  rather  agree  to  call  pros- 
popous  and  happy  : — Yet  let  him  who  doubts 
this  general  truth,  read  the  accounts  given 
l^  aU  our  historians  of  the  last  years  of  king 
William,  and  the  last  months  of  queen 
Anne;  and  then  let  turn  pronounce  what 
could  be  more  trying,  than  those  disappoint- 
ments and  disgusts  which  sunk  in(o  the  very 
soul  of  the  one,  or  those  chares  and  agita- 
fcioos  which  finally  destroyed  the  peace  of  the 
other  f 

If  there  be  then  any  secret  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  clearly  infallible  remedy  by 
which  such  distresses  may  be  assuaged,  by 
which  self-command,  self-possession,  and 
even  self-enjoyment  may  be  secured  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  trials  to  wliicb  mortali- 
ty is  liable,-^would  not  this  be  an  object  to 
which  the  riew  of  princes,  even  above  all 
the  rest  of  mankind,  should  be  directed; 
and  in  comparison  of  which,  they  might 
justly  hold  cheap  all  the  honours  of  tl^ir 
Dirtb,  and  all  Che  preragativcis  of  their  rank  ^ 


Christian  piety,  when  real  in  itself,  and 
when  thoroughly  established  in  the  heurt  and 
in  the  habits,  it  this  secret.  When  the  mind 
is  not  only  conscientiously,  but  alfectiooate- 
Iv  religious  ;  when  it  uot'only  fears  God,  as 
the  Almighty  Sovereijjn,  but  loves  and  con- 
fides in  him,  as  the  all-gracious  Father,  not 
merely  inferred  to  be  such,  from  the  beauty 
and  benignity  apparent  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture, but  rationally  understood  to  be  such 
from  the  discoveries  of  divine  grace  in  the 
word  of  God  ; — and  let  us  add,  no  less  ra- 
tionallv  felt  to  be  such,  from  the  transform- 
ing influence  of  that  word  upon  the  heart  : 
then,  acts  of  devotion  are  no  longer  a  pen- 
ance, but  a  resource,  and  a  refresiimeut ;  in 
so  much  that  the  voluptuary  would  as  soon 
relinquish  those  gratifications  for  which  he 
lives,  as  the  devout  Christian  would  give  up 
his  daily  intercourse  with  his  Maker.  But 
it  is  not  in  stated  acts  merely  that  such  de- 
votion lives, — it  is  an  habitual  sentiment 
which  diffuses  itself  through  the  whole  of 
life,  purifying^,  exalting,  and  tranquilizing 
every  part  of  it,  smooth mg  the  most  rugged 
paths, — making  the  yoke  of  duty  easy,  and 
the  burden  of  care  light.  It  is  a  perennial 
spring  in  the  very  centre  of  the  heart,  to 
which  the  wearied  spirit  betakes  itself  for 
refreshment  and  repose. 

In  this  language  there  is  no  enthusiasm. 
It  is  in  spite  of  the  cold  raillery  of  the  scep- 
tic, the  language  of  truth  and  soberness. — 
The  Scriptures  ascribe  to  Christian  piety  this 
very  efficacy  ;  and  every  age  and  nation 
furnish  countless  instances  of  its  power  to 
raise  the  human  mind  to  a  holy  heroism,  su- 
perior to  every  trial !  *  Were  there  not,* 
says  the  sober  and  dispassionate  Tillotson, 
*  something  reeU  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  have  so  re- 
markable and  so  regular  an  effect,  to  sup- 
port the  mind  in  every  condition,  upon  so 
g^reat  a  number  of  persons,  of  different  de- 
grees of  understanding,  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  young  and  old,  learned  and  un- 
learned, in  so  many  distant  places,  and  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  the  records  whereof 
are  come  down  to  us.  I  say  so  real,  and  so 
frequent,  and  so  regular  an  effect  9a  this, 
cannot,  with  any  colour  of  reason,  be  ascri- 
bed either  to  blind  chance  or  mere  imagina- 
tion, but  must  have  a  real  and  regular,  aiid 
uniform  cause,  proportionable  to  so  great 
and  general  an  effect."'' 

We  are  persuaded  that  if  the  subject  of 
this  chapter  be  considered  with  an  attention 
equal  to  its  importance  every  other  virtue 
will  spring  up,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  in 
the  mind,  and  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
both  public  and  private,  be  instinctively  pur- 
sued. In  such  a  case,  liow  happy  would  be 
the  distinguished  individual,  and  how  incon- 
ceivably benefitted  and  blessed  would  be  the 
community  ! 

Pious  sovereigns  are,  at  all  times,  the  rich- 
est boon  which  heaven  can  bestow  on  a 
country.  The  present  period  makes  us  more 
than  ever  sensible  of  their  importance.    A 

*  Scnrmon  XX. 
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period  in  wbich  law  has  lost  its  force,  rank 
its  distinction,  and  order  its  existence  ;  in 
which  ancient  institutions  are  dissolvinfi^, 
and  new  powers,  of  undescrihed  character, 
and  unheard  of  pretension*  are  involving^ 
Earope  in  contests  and  convulsions  of  which 
no  human  foresight  can  anticipate  the  end. 
Id  what  manner  we  may  be  affected  by  this 
nnprecedeoted  state  of  things,  what  perils 
iA£  may  have  to  face,  what  difficulties  to 
struggle  with,  or  what  means  of  final  extri- 
cation may  be  afforded  us,  it  is  not  in  man  to 
determine.  But  certain  it  is,  that  even  in 
^the  most  threateniDg  circumstances,  the  ob- 
vious, unaffected,    consistent  piety  of  the 


sovereign  will  do  more  to  ftoimate  and  unite 
a  British  public,  than  the  elocfueoce  of  a 
Demosthenes,  or  tim  sonffs  of  a  Tyrtsens  ; 
and  it  will  be  as  sure  a  pledge  of  eventful 
success,  as  either  the  best  disciplined  armies 
or  the  most  powerful  navies.  Who  can  say 
how  much  we  are  indebted  for  our  safety 
hitherto  to  the  blessing  of  a  king  and  queen 
who  have  distinguish^  themselves  above  all 
the  sovereigns  of  their  day,  by  strictness  of 
moral  conduct  and  by  reverence  for  religion? 
May  their  successors,  to  the  latest  posterity* 
improve  upon,  instead  of  swerving  (ram 
their  illustrious  example  ! 


CHRISTIAN  MORALS. 

In  moral  actions.  Divine  law  holdeth  exceedingly  the  law  of  Reason  to  guides  man^s  life ;  but  in  so- 
peruatural,  it  alone  guideth. — Hooker. 
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PREFACE. 

Mb.  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  has  asserted,  that  the  *  last  and  greatest  art*  of  literary  com* 
position  is  *  the  art  to  blot.*  With  a  full  conviction  of  the  difficulty  and  the  duty  of  this  art,  tbe  Au- 
thor of  the  fbllowing  pnses  Tentures  to  insist,  even  in  contradiction  to  this  high  authority,  that  there 
is,  in  writing,  an  art  still  more  rare,  still  more  slowly  learned,  still  more  reluctantly  adopted — the  ari 
to  stop. 

Bnt  when  shall  this  difficult,  but  valuable,  art,  be  resorted  to  i  At  what  precise  moment  shall  we  be- 
gin to  reduce  so  wholesome  a  theory  to  practice  f  It  may  be  answered — at  the  period  when  time  may 
reasonably  be  suspected  to  have  extinguished  the  small  particle  of  fire  wbich  the  fond  conceit  of  the 
author  might  tempt  him  to  fancy  he  once  possessed. 

But  how  is  he  to  ascertain  this  critical  moment  of  extinction  f  His  own  eyes,  always  dim  in  the  dis- 
cernment of  his  own  faults,  may  have  become  quite  blind.  His  friends  are  too  timid,  or  too  tender,  to 
haxardthe  perilous  intimation,  if  his  enemies,  always  kindly  ready  to  perform  this  neglected  office  of 
friendship,  proclaim  the  unwelcome  truth,  they  are  probably  not  believed.  The  public,  then,  who  are 
neither  governed  by  the  misleadinga  of  affection,  nor  influenced  by  the  hostility  of  hatred,  would  seem 
to  be  the  proper  arbiters,  the  court  from  whose  decision  there  shomd  lie  no  appeal. 

Bnt  if,  through  generous  partiality  to  good  intentions,  or  habitual  kindness  to  long  acqosintance,  that 
public,  instead  of  checking,  continue  to  cherish,  the  efforts  which  they  have  been  sccostooied  to  in- 
dulge, and  the  author  be  tempted  still  to  persist  in  writing,  may  he  not  be  in  imminent  danger  of  wear- 
ing out  the  good  humour  of  nis  protectors,  by  a  successive  re-production  of  himself— of  abusing  their 
kindness,  by  tbe  vapid  exhibition  of  an  exhausted  intellect  ? 

May  the  writer  of  the  foUowing  pages,  without  incurring  too  heavily  the  imputation  of  vanity,  be 
permitted  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  favour  she  has  uniformly  experienced  is  honour- 
able to  that  public  who  have  conferred  it  f  Their  indulgence  has  never  been  purchased  by  flattery  ; 
their  support  has  never  been  in  payment  for  softening  errors  that  require,  not  to  be  qualified,  bnt  com- 
batted  ;  nas  never  been  a  reward  for  incense  offered  to  the  passions,  for  sentiraents  aooonuDodated  to 
whatever  appeared  to  be  defective  in  any  reigning  opinion,  m  any  prevailing  practice.  They  have  re- 
ceived with  approbation  unvarnished  truth,  and  even  borne  with  pitience  bold  remonstranoe.  In  re- 
turn, she  is  willing  to  hope,  that  she  has  paid  them  a  more  substantial  respect,  by  this  hacardoua  sin- 
cerity, than  if  she  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  their  regard  by  indirect  arts  and  unworthy  adulation. 

Next  to  injuring  any  reader,  her  deepest  regret  would  be  to  offend  him  ;  but  when  the  questions  agi- 
tated are  of  momentous  concern,  would  not  disguising  truth,  or  palliating  error,  be,  as  to  the  inten- 
tion, the  worst  of  injuries,  however  powerless  the  writer  might  be  in  making  a  bad  intention  effectively 
mischievous  ?  Sincere,  therefore,  as  would  be  her  concero,  iT  any  stroke  orher  pea 

Should  tend  to  make  one  worthy  man  her  foe, 

yet  the  feeling  of  having  contributed  to  mislead  a  single  youthful  mind,  by  the  suppression  of  a  right, 
or  the  establishment  of  a  false  principle,  would  be  more  painful  than  say  censures  which  an  impru^at 
honesty  might  draw  down  upon  her. 

If  the  humble  work  now  presented  to  the  world,  be  of  little  use  to  the  reader,  the  writer  Is  willnig 
to  hope  it  may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable  to  herself.  If  it  induce  her  more  straiiposly  to  eiittivmte 
tbe  h^bit  c(  rcuderin;^  specidatiou  pmciicsl,  if  it  should  dispose  her  to  adopt  more  ^oidldlj  whji^  she 
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aaiyprcml.  to  rooommaBd,  ake  will  theofaaTe  tamed  toaomeUttle  iccount  die  hours  of  pain  and  auf- 
tieriitg  mder  which  it  hajB  been  coioposed.  ,,.         -,0..  i        rir*- 

She  does  not,  however,  absurdly  presume  to  plead  pain  and  suffering  as  an  apoiogy  for  defects  in  a 
work  which  she  waa  at  liberty  not  to  have  undertaken ;  for,  with  whatever  o-  hur  evils  sickuess  may  he 
chargeable,  it  imposes  on  no  "one  the  necessity  of  adding  one  more  to  the  co  Jiitlcss  catalogue  of  indif- 
ferent books. 

Barley  Wood,  December  ICM,  1812. 


CHRISTIAN  MORALS. 


CHAP.  I. 


Oit  Me  vnriUrs  ofpifjus  bookt. 


A1.L  the  things  in  this  world  carry  in  them 
soeh  evident  marks  of  imperfection,  are  so 
liable  to  be  infected  with  error,  good  is  sep- 
arated from  evil  by  such  slight  partitions, 
and  the  deflection  from  what  is  right  is  so 
easy,  that  even  undertakings  which  should 
seem  most  exempt  from  danger  are  yet  inse 
core  in  their  condnot,  and  uncertain  in  their 
issue.      Writing  a    soundl^^-religious  book 
might  seem  to  put  in  the  claim  of  an  exempt 
case ;  but  does  experience  prove  that  the 
exemption  is  infallible  ?    The  employment  is 
good,  the  motive  is  likely  to  be  pure ;  the 
work  may  be  unexceptionable  in  its  tenden- 
cy, and  useful  in  its  consequences.    But  is 
it  always  beneficiaHo  the  writer  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  he  intends  it  to  be  profitable 
to  the  reader  ?    Even  of  the  reader,  is  his 
own  imfirovement  always  the  leading  aim  ? 
Does,  a  critical  spirit  never  'iminisb  the  ben- 
efit which  the  book  was  calculated  to  con- 
vey ?    If  he  is  convinced  by  the  more  essen- 
tial truths  it  imparts,  is  not  some  trivial  disa- 
greement of  opinion,  in  a  matter  on  which 
penoos  may  differ  without  any  charge  against 
the  piety  oir  either,  made  to*  defeat  all  the 
ends  of  improvement !    Is  not  an  insignifi- 
cant, perhaps  an  ill  founded  objection,  suf- 
fered to  invalidate  the  merit  of  the  whole 
work  ?    Is  not  this  eagerly  detected  fault 
triumphantly  kept  in  the  fore-ground,  while 
ail  that  is  valuable  is  overlooked  and  its  effi- 
cacy defeated  ;  the  criticism  being:  at  once 
mtended  to  give  prominence  to  the  error  of 
the  writer  and  the  sagacity  of  the  critic  ? 
Another  reader  is  probably  searching  for 
brilliancy  when  he  should   be  looking  for 
troth,  or  he  is  only  seeking  a  confirmation 
of  his  own  opinions,  when  he  should  have 
been  looking  for  their  correction. 

Ai  to  the  writer,  is  he  not  in  danger  of  be- 
ing absorbed  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his 
work,  till  religious  composition  dwindles  into 
a  mere  secnlar  operation  ?  May  he  not  be 
diverted  from  his  main  object  by  an  over-at- 
tention to  elegance,  to  correctness,  to  orna- 
ment ;— all  which  indeed  are  necessary  :  for 
if  he  would  benefit  he  must  be  read,  if  he 
would  be  read  he  most  please,  if  he  would 
please  he  must  endeavour  to  excel ; — but 
may  he  not,  in  taking  some,  take  too  much 
pains  to  please,  and  so  become  less  solicitous 
to  benefit,  to  the  injury  both  of  his  reader 
and  himself?  May  not  the  very  lopping  and 
pmoang  his  work,'  the  flowen  which  he  is 
amuoosly  stickiiig  into  it,  the  little  decora- 
wi(b  which  be  ifi  setting  off  those  parts 


which  he  fears  may  he  thought  dry  and  dull, 
raise  a  sensation  in  bi^  mind  not  unlike  that 
which  a  vain  beauty  feels  in  tricking  out  her 
person  ?  May  he  not,  by  too  much  confidence 
m  his  own  powers,  be  blind  to  errors  obvious 
to  ail  but  himself ;  or  else  may  he  not  use 
the  file  too  assiduousl;^,  and  by  over-labour 
in  smoothing  the  asperities  of  his  style,  dimin- 
ish the  force  of  his  meaning,  and  polish  hon- 
I  est  vigour  into  unprofitable  elegance  ? 

Some  indeed  have  been  so  indulgent  to  au- 
thors under  their  man^  difficulties,  as  to  al- 
low them  a  certain  mixture  of  inferior  ex- 
citement, as  an  under  help  to  assist  such  mo- 
tives as  are  more  pure,     if  they  did  not  feel 
a  little  too  fuUof  their  Work,  when  it  was  un- 
der their  hand,  it  has  been  said,  they  would 
not  devote  to  it  the  full  force  of  their  mind. 
This  anxiety,  or  rather  this  absorption,  it  is 
presumed,  lasts  no  longer  than  till  the  imme- 
diate object  18  accomplished.    It  retreats  in- 
deed, but  waits  for  the  author,  seiases  him 
again  with  undiminished  force  on  his  next 
undertaking.    If  be  fancied  that  his  former 
subject  was  all  in  all  while  his  mind  was  in- 
tent upon  it,  that  preference,   like  tlie  fond- 
ness of  an  animal  for  its  young,  which  is  lost 
when  they  no  longer  need  its  fostering  care, 
is  transferred  to  the  next. 

As  thii  ardour  in  a  rightly- turned  mind 
will  not  be  sufficiently  durable  to  ripen  into 
vanity,  but  will  cool  as  soon  as  the  end  for 
which  it  was  exerted  is  answered ;  it  will  not 
materially  injure  the  conscientious  writer ; 
for  he  will  probably,  when  the  impetus  is 
taken  oflT,  as  much  undervalue  his  work,  as 
he  had  before  over-rated  it.  3ut  wofully 
deficient  in  humility  is  that  author,  whose  en- 
thu<tiasm  does   not  subside,   when  it  is  no 


longer  necessary  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
his  undertaking !  Convicted  indeed  will  he 
be  of  vanity,  who  persists  in  thinking  his 
woHc  as  glowing,  as  when,  with  a  judgment 
dazzled  by  his  ardour,  he  viewed  it  hot,  and 
fresh-drawn  from  the  furnace  ! 

But  perhaps  when  a  man  engages  in  any 
little  service,  if  he  did  not  in  some  degree 
exaggerate  its  value,  in  his  hope  of  its  utilitj, 
he  would  want  one  motive  for  attevnptiog  it. 
Is  it  not  therefore  a  smaller  evil  that  he 
should  a  little  magnify  its  importance  to  his 
imagination,  than  that  complete  hopeless- 
ness should  totally  deter  him  from  all  enter- 
prize?  Natural  inddence  is  in  many,  too 
powerful  a  subduer  even  of  religious  exer- 
tion, to  allow  them  to  work  without  hope.  If 
hope  flatters,  she  at  least  supports;  thus 
sometliing  is  achieved  which  else  would  not 
have  been  done  at  all.  A^in,  the  timid 
writer  foresees  that  many  objections  may  be 
raised  to  his  work.    This  would  kmmintto 
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a  disqualify iog  dejectkm,  did  he  not  take 
comfort  in  the  chance  that  his  censors  may 
possibly  disagree  among'  themselves  as  to  the 
points  desenring  criticism,  and  that  one  may 
even  commend  what  another  condemns. 
Thus  his  mind  is  kept  in  a  just  equilibrium  ; 
without  the  expectation  of  censure,  he  would 
be  Fain ;  without  some  hope  of  a^)probation, 
even  the  purity  of  his  intention  might  not  al- 
ways secure  him  from  despondency. 

But  thoug'h  no  mixed  motives  or  human 
feelings  in  the  author  ought  to  interfere  with 
those  of  the  reader,  who  has  only  to  do  with 
the  book,  and  not  with  the  man,  it  is  of  no 
small  moment  to  himself,  that  both  feelings 
and  motives  be  pure.  It  is  of  the  last  impor- 
tance that  he  do  not  impose  on  himself  the 
belief,  that  he  has  only  the  honour  of  religion 
at  heart,  when  literary  renown,  or  victory 
over'  an  adversary,  may  be  the  predomina- 
ting principle.  lie  will  also  be  careful  ihat 
bis  best  endowments  be  not  converted  into 
implements  of  injury ;  be  will  be  cautious 
that  his  leaminff ,  which  is  so  useful  to  arm 
his  zeal,  do  not  nelptoencumb or  it ;  that  his 
prudence,  which  is  so  necessary  to  moderate, 
do  not  extinguish  it. 

But  if  he  come  off  clear  from  these  temp- 
tations, other  and  greater  lurk  behind.  He 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  in  composing  a 
religious  work  for  the  public,  he  is  producing 
the  nest  part  of  himself:  that  he  is  probably 
exhibiting  himself  to  others  as  much  better 
than  he  is ;  for  whatever  be  the  faults  of  his 
own  character,  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  con- 
duct his  reader  to  the  highest  approach  to 
excellence-  Independent  of  his  general  de- 
fects, he  is  at  least  carefully  keeping  out  of 
sig^t  every' vain  thought  which  may  have 
Btolen  upon  him  while  writing,  every  evil 
temper  which  may  have  assailed  him,  every 
temptation  to  indulge  too  ardent  a  wish  that 
his  book  may  procure  praise  for  himself,  as 
well  as  benefit  to  his  readers.  To  flatter 
himself  inordinately  on  this  head,  as  well  as 
in  over-anticipating'  the  g'reat  effects  it  will 

S reduce,  is  not,  perhaps,  the  smallest  of  bis 
angers.  That  very  self  knowledge  which 
be  has  perhaps  been  inculcating  oo  others, 
would  preserve  him  from  an  undue  estima- 
tion both  of  himself  and  his  book 

It  was  the  sneer  of  a  witty,  but  discoura- 
ging satyrist,  that,  '  To  mend  the  world's  a 
vast  deeig^.'  It  is,  indeed,  a  design  from 
which  the  purity  of  his  motive  may  uot  al- 
ways secure  the  humility  of  the  author.  Yet 
modestly  to  aim  at  ameliorating  that  little 
portion  of  it  which  lies  within  bis  im- 
mediate sphere,  is  a  duty  out  of  which  he 
should  not  be  laughed  by  wits  and  epigram- 
matists. Instead  of  undulgine  unfounded 
hopes  of  improbable  effects,  the  Christian 
writer  will  be  humbled  at  the  mortifying  re- 
flection, what  great  and  extensive  evil  the 
most  insignificant  bad  men  may  effect,  while 
so  little  comparative  good  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  best.  But  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  even  religion  is  no  sure  protection 
against  the  intrusion  of  vanity,  that  it  does 
not  always  secure  its  possessor  from  over- 
rating bis  own  agency,  from  fondly  calcula- 


ting on  the<  unknown  benefits  which,  by  bis 
projected  work,  he  is  preparing  for  mankind. 
A  pious  Welch  minister,  many  years  ago, 
being  about  to  publish  a  sermon,  previously 
consulted  the  writer  of  these  pages  tow  many 
thousand  copies  he  ought  to  print.  He  fielt 
not  a  little  shocked  at  her  advising  bim  to 
reduce  bis  thousands  to  hundreds,  scores  >^»e 
did  not  dare  advise.  As  she  had  foreseen, 
not  half  a  dozen  were  sold,  except  a  few, 
charitably  taken  off  his  hands  by  hie  friends. 
At  her  return  soon  after,  from  the  metropo- 
lis, he  hastened  to  her  with  all  the  ardour  of 
impatience,  and  seriously  inquired »  whether 
she  had  observed  any  material  reformatioii  at 
the  court  end  of  the  town,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  his  discourse. 

Among  the  many  unsuspected   but  saluta- 
ry checks  to  the  vanity  of  a  pious  writer,  it 
will  not  be  the  least,  that  his  very  popalarity 
may  make  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work 
questionable ;  that  he  may  be  indebted  for 
its  favourable  recei>tion,  not  to  its  exceUeo- 
cies,  but  its  defects,  not  to  the  deep,  but  to 
the  superficial  views  he  has  taken  of  religion ; 
that  it  may  be.  more  acceptable  only  because 
it  is  less  searchio?  ;  that  if  he  has  pleaeed,  it 
may  be  owing  to  his  having  been  onore  cau- 
tious than  fai3iful.    Ifthere  is  reason  to  sus* 
pect  that  success  arises  from  his  having  skim- 
med the  surface  of  truth,  when  he  ought  to 
have  penetrated  its  depths,  that  he  has  recon- 
ciled the  reader  to  Christianity  and  to  him- 
self by  a  disengenious  discretion,  by  trim- 
ming between  God  and  the  world,  by  con- 
cealing truths  he  ought  to  have  brougbC  for- 
ward, or  by  palliating  those  he  durst  not  dis- 
avow :  popularity  thus  obtained  will  afford 
ground  of  humiliation  rather  than  of  triumph. 
In  avoiding  these,  and  all  similar  errors,  he 
will  also  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind,  that  He 
who  gfave  the  talents,  gave  also  the   right 
bent  to  the  use  of  them,  and  that,  therefore, 
he  has  no  more  ground  for  boasting  of  the 
application  than  of  the  possession. 

When  he  is  called  upon  by  the  nature  of 
his  subject  to  expatiate  strongly  on  this  vice, 
or  to  point  out  the  danger  of  that  error,  does 
he  never  feel  a  sort  of  conscious  superiority 
to  certain  individuals  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  may  be  infected  with  either,  and,  for  a 
moment,  be  tempted  to  sit  rather  in  the  seat 
of  the  scomer  than  in  that  of  the  counsellor.' 
On  such  occasions,   there  b  nothing  which 
he  will  more  carefully  watch,  than  the  tem- 
per of  his  own  mind.    When  duty  compels 
him  to  be  severe  against  any  false  opinion, 
or  wrong  practice,  be  will  be  cautioiis  not 
to  mix  with  his  just  censure,  any^belingof 
disdain,  any  sentiment  of  indignation,  against 
any  individual  whom  he  may  bear  in  mind  ; 
nor  will  be  indulge  the  unworthy  wonder 
how  such  or  such  a  person  will  be  mot*ti6ed 
at  (be  exposure  of  1a  fault  to  which  he  is  ad- 
dicted.    Nor  will  he  harbour  in  his  bosom 
an    uncharitable  vehemence  against  those 
whom  the  reproof  may  suit,  nor  a  secret  self- 
complacent  certainty,  that  if  any  Ihine^  can 
do  them  good,  this  must  do  it ;  that  though 
they  hear  not  Moses  and  tlie  Prophets,  they 
cannot  but  listen  to  his  pointed  admonitions 
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^that  they  cao  nerer  sUmd  out  agtdott  such 
persaasHMiB  as  be  has  to  offer^never  reftist 
such  arguments  as  he  has  prepared  for  liieir 
conviction. 

But  what  is  still  a  more  serioos  danger, 
has  he  nerer  been  tempted  to  overlook  bis 
ovrn  faults  vrbile  he  has  been  exposed  to 
those  of  others ;  and  this,  though  the  failing 
be  is  Goademning,  may  be  peculiarly  his 
own  ?  With  jhst  indignation  against  the  of- 
fences he  is  reproving,  has  he  never  once 
forgotten  to  mingle  tender  compassion  for  the 
offender,  remembering,  that  he  himself  is 
sinful  dust  and  ashes ;  that  he  also  stands  in 
need  of  infinite  mercy,  and  has  been  only 
rescned  by  that  mercy  from  being  on  a  level 
with  the  worst  objects  of  his  just  disapproba- 
tioB. 

It  would,  notwithstanding,  be  the  highest 
degree  of  un&imess,  to  prefer  a  charge  of 
injustice,  hypociisy,  or  even  inconsistency, 
against  an  author,  because  his  life,  in  some 
respects,  falls  short  of  the  strictness  of  his 
writings.  It  is  a  dispariiy  almost  iosepara- 
h\e  from  this  state  of  frail  mortality.  He  may 
have  follen  into  errors,  and  yet  deserve  to 
have  no  heavier  charge  brought  against  him 
(ban  he  has  brought  against  others  Infir- 
mity of  temper,  inequsdity  of  mind,  a  heart 
though  ieanng  to  offend  God,  yet  not  suf- 
ficiently dead  to  the  world ;— these  are  the 
lingering  effiscts  of  sin  imperfectly  subdued, 
in  a  heart  which  yet  longs,  prays,  and  la- 
bours for  a  complete  deliverance  from  all  its 
cormptions. 

When  a  pious  writer  treats  on  any  awful 
topic,  be  writes  under  a  solemn  conviction 
of  its  vast  importance ;  he  trembles  at  the 
idea  of  not  being  entirely  fiiithful,  of  not  be- 
ing valiant  for  tbie  truth,  of  not  being  honest- 
ly explicit,  of  not  declaring  the  whole  coun- 
sel  of  God.  His  own  heart  is  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  dignity  of  his  subject,  and 
be  deprecates  the  thought  of  shrinkins'  from 
the  boldest  avowal  of  every  troth,  or  of  with- 
holding the  mo^t  powerful  enforcement  to  the 
practice  of  every  virtue.  He  is  apprehen- 
sive lest,  on  the  one  hand,  when  he  assails 
rice  or  error,  he  should  appear  to  iodol^^e  a 
violent  or  vindictive  spirit,  and  be  magiste- 
rially lifting  bis  fallible  self  into  the  chair  of 
authority ;  lest  his  attack  on  the  vice  might 
be  construed  into  uncharitableness  to  the 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  fearful  lest 
by  being  more  forbearing  he  should  be  less 
upright ;  lest  if  he  tried  to  soften  he  should 
deceive;  lest,  bv  indulging  too  much  a  spirit 
of  conciliation,  he  should  compromise  truth 
for  human  fovour. — Honest  though  imper- 
fect, sincere  though  fallible,  he  endeavours 
to  bring  bis  principles,  his  faith  and  his  con- 
victions, into  full  operation ;  he  warmly  de- 
clares what  he  cordially  feels,  and  faithfully 
testifies  what  he  firmly  believes. 

But  when  he  comes  to  act,  he  is  sometimes 
brought  to  be  too  keenly  sensible  of  the  very 
fault  in  himself,  against  which  he  has  been 
cautioning  others;  deeply  does  he  lament 
that  be  feels  strong  remains  in  himself  of 
tiiat  corruption  of  wliich  it  was  not  the  less 
his  duty  to  direct  his  attacks.    Home  temp- 


tation presses  him,  some  infirmity  cleavea  to 
him.  These  unsubdued  frailties  prove  that 
he  is  a  man,  but  they  do  not  prove  that  he  is 
a  hypocrite.  The  truth  is,  the  religious  wri« 
ter  is  sometimes  thought  worse  than  other 
men,  because  his  book  was  considered  as  a 
pledge  that  be  should  be  better.  It  waa  ex- 
pected that  the  faults  he  described  he  would 
avoid ;  the  passions  he  had  blamed  he  would 
suppress;  the  tempers  he  had  exposed  he 
would  have  subdued.  Perhaps  it  will  com- 
monly be  found  that  the  reader  had  expected 
too  much  and  the  writer  had  done  too  little. 

The  writer  on  religious  topics  is  however 
the  person  who  of  all  others  ought  to  watch 
himself  most  narrowl^r.  He  has  riven  a  pub- 
lic pledge  of  his  principles.  He  has  helo  out 
a  rule,  to  which,  as  others  will  be  looking 
with  a  critical  eye  to  discover  how  far  hia 
conduct  falls  short  of  it,  so  be  should  him- 
self constantly  bear  in  mind  the  elevatkm  of 
his  own  standard  ;  and  he  will  be  more  cir- 
cumspect from  the  persuasion,  that  not  onlr 
his  own  character  but  that  of  religion  itself 
will  sufier  by  his  departure  from  it.  The 
consciousness  of  the  inferiority  of  his  prac- 
tice to  his  principles,  if  those  principles  are 
truly  scriptural,  will  furnish  him  with  new 
motives  to  humibty.  The  solemn  dread  lest 
this  inconsistency  should  be  produced  against 
him  at  the  last  day,  is  a  fresh  incentive  to 
higher  exertions,  stirs  him  up  to  augment- 
ed vigilance,  quickens  him  to  more  mtense 
prayer  He  experiences  at  once  the  con- 
tradictory feeling  of  dreadinff  to  appear  bet- 
ter than  he  really  is,  by  the  high  tone  of  pie- 
ty in  his  compositions,  or  of  making  others 
worse  by  lowering  that  tone  in  order  to  bring 
his  professions  nearer  to  the  level  of  his  life. 
Peniaps  the  most  humiliating  moment  he  can 
ever  experience  is,  when  by  an  accidental 
glance  at  some  former  work  he  is  reminded 
bow  little  he  himself  has  profited  by  the  very 
arguments  with  which  be  may  have  succets- 
fuliy  combatted  some  error  of  the  reader ; 
when  he  feels  how  much  bisown  heart  is  still 
under  the  dominion  of  that  wrong  temper  of 
which  he  has  forcibly  eiposed  the  turpitode 
to  the  conviction  of  others. 

There  is,  however,  no  personal  reaion 
which  could  ever  justify  his  holding  out  an 
inferior  standard.  If  there  is  any  point  in 
which  he  eminently  excels,  he  has  the  best 
of  all  possible  reasons  for  pressing  it  upon 
others — his  own  experience  of  its  excellence. 
If  there  be  anjr  in  which  he  unhappily  fails, 
he  is  clearly  justified  in  recommending  it 
from  the  humbling  sense  of  his  own  deficien- 
cy in  it.  Thus  he  will  in  either  case  inforce 
truth  with  ec^ual  energy,  from  causes  diamet- 
rically opposite.  Is  it  not  then  obviotts  that 
as  there  is  no  vanity  in  insisting  on  a  virtue 
because  the  writer  possesses  it,  so  there  is  no 
hypocrisy  in  recommending  a  quality  be- 
cause he  himself  is  destitute  of  it  ? 

But  if,  through  the  so  frequently  alleged 
imperfection  attached  to  humanity,  chris- 
tian writers  do  not  always  attain  to  the  ex* 
cellence  they  suggest,  let  lis  not  therefore 
infer  that  their  principles  are  defective,  their 
aims  low*    or  their  practical   attaininenf^ 
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mean.  Let  us  not  suspect  that  it  is  not  the  | 
endeavour  of  llieir  life,  as  much  as  the  de- 
sire of  their  heart,  to  rnaintaio  a  conduct 
which  shall  not  discredit  their  profession. 
Above  all,  let  us  be  cautious  of  concluding 
that  tliej  do  not  believe  what  tiiey  teach,  be- 
cause they  have  passions  like  other  men ; 
provided  we  observe  them  struggling  with 
those  passions,  and  making  a  progress  in 
their  conquest  over  them,  though  that  pro- 
gress be  impeded  by  natural  in^rmity,  though 
It  be  obstructed  by  occasional  irritation. 
The  triumphant  detector  of  the  discordance 
between  the  author  and  his  book  knows  not 
the  secret  regrets,  hears  not  ihe  fervent 
prayers,  witnesses  not  the  penitential  sor- 
rows, which  a  deep  sense  of  this  disagreement 
produces  in  the  self-abasing  heart  To  in- 
stance in  a  familiar  case : — In  the  heat  of 
conversation  with  the  author,  heha«>  proba- 
bly marked  an  impatient  word,  a  hasty  ex- 
pression, a  rash  judgment ;  these  he  treas- 
ures up,  and  produces  against  him;  but  he 
does  not  hear,  in  the  writer's  nightly  review 
of  the  errors  of  that  day,  his  self  rebuke  for 
this  unsubdued  impetuosity,  his  resolutions 
against  it,  the  earnest  prayer  which  perhaps 
at  this  moment  is  carrying  forward  the  grad- 
ual subjugation  of  his  temper. 

Yet  his  reputation  might  suffer  in  another 
way  ;  for  if  the  critic  could  heai  these  hum- 
bling confessions  of  the  writers  in  question, 
be  would  be  ready  to  conclude  that  they 
were  *  Sinners  above  all  the  Galileans  * 
Whereas  the  truth  most  probably  is,  that 
they  are  so  alive  to  the  perception  of  the  evil 
of  tneir  own  hearts,  that  things  which  would 
be  slight  faults  in  the  estimation  of  the  accu- 
ser, to  them  appear  grave  offences.  Things 
which  they  lament  as  evils  of  magnitude, 
would  to  the  less  tender  conscience  be  impal- 
pable, imperceptible.  For  instance, — While 
the  caviller  would  call  even  the  omission  of 

1>rayer  a  venial  fault ;  they  would  call  a  heart- 
ess  prayer  a  sin ;  where  the  one  would  think 
all  was  well  if  the  literal  performance  had 
not  been  neeiected,  the  other  would  be  un- 
easy under  uie  exterior  observance,  if  he  felt 
that  the  spirit  had  not  accompanied  the  form. 
The  reprover  might  even  accuse  the  serious 
Christian  of  absurdity,  should  he  have  over- 
heard htm  humbling  himself  for  something 
which  was  obviously  a  virtue.  He  was  not, 
however,  so  preposterouslv  bumble,  as  to 
make  the  virtue  the  ground  of  his  regret — he 
was  abasing  himself  for  some  vanity,  which 
like  an  excrescence  had  grown  out  of  it, 
some  inattention  which  like  a  poison  had  mix- 
ed with  it.  When  a  humble  man  meditates 
on  his  vices,  and  an  irreligious  man  on  his 
virtues,  tbe  vices  of  the  one  might  be  some- 
times deemed  as  unsubstantial  as  the  virtues 
of  tbe  other  actually  are. 

Tbe  writer  of  good  books,  in  common  with 
other  authors,  is  exposed  to  one  danger  from 
which  other  men  are  exempt,  that  of  bein^  so 
immediately  the  object  of  his  own  attention. 
This  may  lead  him  to  be  too  full  of  himself. 
His  inteilect  is  <^en  more  constantly  before 
his  eyes  than  tbe  form  and  face  of  the  beauty 
are  before  her's.    But  if  in  this  exercise  he  I 


may  be  tempted  to  thiuk  too  well  of  hit  no- 
derstanding,  the  inifichief  will  be  couuteras^t- 
ed  by  the  advantage  which  such  a  close  view 
may  bring  to  his  heart.    Tbe  faults  be  repre- 
hends in  general,  will  bring  his  own  faults 
more  forcibly  before  him,  and  it  will  be  a 
humbling  consideration  which  he  will   not 
tail  to  press  home  on  himself,  to  reflect,  that 
he  is  better  able  to  penetrate  into  the  recess- 
es of  the  erring  hearts  of  others,  from   the 
sympathies  of  bis  own.    Repeated  and  sue* 
cessful  pains  have  been  taken  by  some  pop- 
ular wits,*  in  whom  levity  has  answered  the 
end  of  malice,  to  lower  the  value  of  pious  in- 
struction, by  exposing  tbe  discrepanc^y  be- 
tween tbe  exhortation  and    the    exhorter. 
They  have  ingeniously  invented  t  cases  and 
situations  in  which  the  clergyman  is  preach- 
ing powerfully  and  efficaciously  on  the  duty 
of  submission  to  tbe  divine  will ;  immediate- 
ly after  which,  they  contrive  to  betray  him 
into  a  paroxysm  of  overwhelming  iropalieace 
at  some  ^^reat  domestic  calamitv  of  bis  own. 
This,  as  it  tends  to  make  tbe  innrmity  of  sin- 
cere Christians  a  matter  of  triumph,  coald 
only  have  been  done  with  a  view  to  make 
them  ridiculous  ;  a  laugh  is  cheaply  thoiMjfa 
not  very  honourably  raised,  and  tbe  msigrDin- 
cance  or  hollow  ness  of  religious  instruction 
perhaps  indelibly  stamped  on  the  mind  of  the 
young  reader.    But  supposing  the  circum- 
stances to  have  been  real,  ought  tbe  frail  af- 
fections,   ought  the  conscious  infirmity  of 
these  good  men  to  have  let  tbem  to  witlibold 
from  their  audiences  the  necessity  of  cbristiaa 
resignation  ?    Such  instances  of^natural  feel- 
ing in  certain  sta^s  of  a  prog^ressive  pietj» 
neither  prove  religion  to  oe  powerless,  nor 
its  professor  deceitful.    Was  tne  fervent,  but 
fallible  apostle,  who  in  a  moment  of  infirmilT 
denied  his  master,  a  hypocrite,  when  he  said* 
*  though  all  the  world  should  be  offended, 
yet  will  not  I  ?' 

Tet  is  this  captious  spirit  an  additional  rea- 
son why  the  pious  writer  should  ^ard 
against  excesses  in  feeling,  which,  if  the 
reader  could  witness,  he  would  exultingly 
reiterate  the  vulgar  but  melancholy  truism : 
Htno  much  eaner  ti  it  to  preach  than  to  prac* 
tue  !  How  gladly  would  he  have  brounit  the 
conduct  to  confront  the  counsel,  and  have 
missed  all  the  benefit  of  tbe  discourse,  by 
the  disclosure  of  the  failing ! 

But  allowing  tbe  worst— granting  that  the 
writer  is  not  in  all  points  exemplary ;  if  we 
resolve  never  to  read  a  work  of  instruction 
because  tbe  author  bad  faults*  Lord  Bacon's 
inexhaustible  mind  of  intellectual  wealth 
might  have  still  lain  unexplored.  Luther, 
the  man  to  whom  the  protestant  world  owes 
more  than  to  any  other  uninspired  being, 
might  remain  unread,  because  be  is  said  to 
have  wanted  the  meekness  of  Melancthon. 
Even  the  divine  instructions  conveyed  in  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  would  have  faieea  writ- 
ten in  vain. 

It  is  not  necessarv  that  the  writer  under 
consideration  should,  like  the  sacred  penman, 
criminate  himself.    Their  ingenuous  self-a- 

^-  Goldsmith,  Fielding,  &«.  &c. 
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basement  added  weight  to  the  truth  of  their 
g^eneral  testimony,  and  was  doubtless  direct- 
od  by  the  bdy  spirit,  as  well  for  this  purpose, 
te  for  the  humiliation  of  the  offending  histo- 
rian. But  aboTe  all  it  is  calculated  to  show 
that  the  reoo?ation  of  h^irts  so  imperfect 
was  the  work  of  the  spirit  of  God 

Tbou^  the  pious  writer  in  these  days  is 
not  called  upon  to  exercise  this  self-disparag- 
ing e^tism,  yet  let  not  his  silence  on  this  head 
be  attributed  to  a  desire  that  he  may  be 
tbonght  a  better  man  than  MtT^es,  who  hero- 
ically perpetuated  tlie  memory  of  that  of- 
fence which  was  an  mhibition  to  his  enter- 
ing the  land  of  promise — nor  than  David,  the 
recorder  of  his  own  sins,  the  enormity  of 
which  could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  inten- 
sity of  bis  repentance— nor  than  saint  Paul, 
who  poblished  himself  to  have  been  a  blas- 
phemer and  a  persecutor.  If  the  best  men 
among  us  bare,  through  the  present  in? 
grace  of  God,  been  preserved  from  the  signal 
otfeoces  of  prophets  and  apostles,  they  will 
tbemselres  be  the  foremost  to  acknowledge 
how,  beyond  all  comparison,  they  are  below 
them,  in  that  derotedness  of  spirit,  that  con- 
tempt of  earthly  things,  and  that  annihila- 
tion of  self,  which  so  eminently  character- 
ized those  inspired  senrants  of  Uod. 

But  suppose  we  were  to  go  farther->-even 
if  H  could  be  proVed  that  some  individual 
cbaige  had  not  been  altog[ether  unfounded. — 
£r^  this  possible  evil  m  the  man,  would 
pot  invalidate  the  truths  he  has  been  teach- 
ing. Balaam,  though  a  bad  man,  prophesied 
trulv.  Erasmus,  whose  piety  is  almost  as 
doubtless,  as  his  wit  and  learning  were  un- 
questionable, yet  by  throwing  both  into  the 
right  scale,  was  a  valuable  instrument  in  ef- 
fecting the  great  work  in  which  he  was  con- 
cerned. Erasmus  powerfully  assisted  the 
reformation,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  clear 
that  the  reformation  essentially  benefitted 
Erasmus. 

If  then  the  writer  advances  unanswerable 
arguinents  in  the  cause  of  truth,  if  he  im- 
pressively enforces  its  practical  importance. 
Lis  character,  even  if  defective,  should  not 
invalidate  his  reasoning.  Though  we  allow 
that  even  to  the  reader  it  is  far  more  satisfac- 
tory when  the  life  iHustrates  the  writing,  yet 
we  must  never  bring  the  conduct  of  the  man 
as  any  infallible  test  of  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine. Allow  this,  and  the  reverse  of  the 
proposition  will  be  pleaded  against  us.  Take 
the  opposite  case.  Do  we  ever  produce  cer- 
tain mora)  qualities  which  Hobbes,  Baylc, 
Hume,  and  other  sober  sceptics  possessed, 
as  arguments  for  adopting  their  opinions  ?— 
Do  we  infer  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  their  sentiments  are  sound  because  their 
lives  were  not  flagitious  ? 

But  though  it  is  an  awful  possibility,  that 
the  same  work  may  at  once  promote  God's 
glory  and  prove  a  danger  to  the  instrument 
that  promotes  it— that  the  opulence  of  the 
very  mind  which  is  advancing  religion,  may 
be  used  by  the  owner  to  his  hurt — that  he 
may  be  so  absorbed  in  it  as  a  business,  that 
he  may  lose  sight  of  his  end — that  be  may  I 
neglect  personal,  while  he  is  advancing  pub-| 
Vf>r-.  IT.  !q 


lie  religion^>or  be  so  anxious  for  the  success 
of  his  work,  that  he  cannot  commit  the  evcoi 
to  heaven:  let  us  thankfully  pro6t  by  the 
truths  he  teaches :  bless  God  that  he  has 
been  useful  to  us;  and  pray  that  his  errors 
may  not  be  imputed  to  hiro. 

Many  a  sincere  Christian  will  confess  that 
when  he  is  writing  in  an  animated  strain  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  there  arc  moments 
in  which,  from  imbecility  of  mind  or  infirm- 
ity of  body,  or  failure  of  animal  spirits, 
while  he  is  promoting  the  spiritual  intercs^ts 
of  others,  he  is  inwardly  lamenting  his  own 
deadness  to  the  very  things  on  which  he  is 
insisting.  He  however  perseveres ;  like 
the  army  of  Gideon,  *  faint  yet  pursuing^,' 
he  suffers  not  the  feeling  to  obstruct  the  act> 
till,  as  a  reward  for  his  perseverance,  the 
act  brins;^  back  the  feeling.  Were  it  sus- 
pected that  some  of  his  most  approved  pages 
were  written  under  this  declension  of  zeal, 
what  a  clamour  would  be  raised  against  his 
inconsistency,  when  his  merit — if  we  dare 
use  the  wora  merit — consists  in  overcoming 
the  languor  of  his  spirit,  and  in  acting  as  if 
he  felt  It  not.  His  depression  may  in  fact 
have  been  augmented  by  his  humility.  He 
has  trembled  lest  the  solemnity  with  which 
he  has  been  calhng  upon  others,  should  not 
stir  up  his  own  feelings  ;  lest  the  arguments 
which  were  intended  to  alarm  the  reader, 
should  leave  his  own  heart  cold  and  unaf- 
fectcd. 

While  it  is  of  tlie  nature  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples to  adapt  themselves  only  to  one  par- 
ticular bent  of  mind,  and  of  the  inventive 
powers  to  address  persons  of  imagination  on* 
ly  :  it  is  the  character  of  Christianity,  and 
should  be  t lie  aim  of  the  Christian  writer,  to 
accommodate  their  instructions  to  every 
class  of  society,  to  every  degree  of  intellect, 
to  every  quality  of  mind,  to  every  cast  of 
temper.  Christianity  does  not  interfere 
with  any  particular  form  of  study,  any  polit*- 
ical  propensity,  any  professional  engage* 
mcnt,  any  legitimate  pursuit  It  claims  iu 
incorporate  itself  with  the  ideas  of  every  in- 
telligent n)ind  which  lies  open  to  receive  it ; 
it  infuses  itself,  when  not  repelled,  into  the 
character  of  every  individual,  as  it  originally 
assimilated  itself  to  that  of  every  govern- 
ment, without  sacrificing  any  thing  of  its 
specific  quality,  without  requiring  any  wind 
of  a  peculiar  make  for  its  reception. 

Without  altering  its  properties  by  any  in- 
fusions of  his  own,  a  judicious  writer  will  al- 
ways consider  how  he  may  render  it  most 
acceptable  to  the  capacity  of  the  general  re- 
cipient. To  excluae  reason  from  religion^ 
he  knows  is  not  the  way  to  attract  argumen- 
tative men  to  inauire  into  its  truth  ;-*to  ex- 
clude elegance  trom  its  exhibition,  is  not 
the  probable  method  to  invite  men  of  taste  fo 
speculate  on  its  beauty.  If  Imwever  the 
writer  possess  little  of  the  graces  which  em- 
bellish truth,  if  he  cannot  adorn  it  with 
those  charms  which,  though  they  add  no- 
thing to  its  lustre,  yet  attract  to  its  con- 
templation ;  still  plain  sense  and  unaffected 
piety  may  contribute  to  the  production  of  a 
worTk  v'hich  may  prove  useful  to  a  largo  and 
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valaable  proportion  of  readers.  Bat  here  if 
{genius  is  not  essential,  ^ood  taste  is  never  to 
be  dispensed  with.  A  sound  judg'ment  wili 
be  requisite  to  prevent  piety  from  beings  re- 
pulsive to  readers  who  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  view  other  intellectual  subjects  exhib- 
ited in  all  the  properties  of  which  they  are 
severally  susceptible.  Let  them  not  see  a 
subject  of  this  transcendent  importance,  in- 
jured by  any  debasing  mixture,  dis6g^ured 
by  any  coarseness  of  lang-uage,  nor  degra 
dcd  by  any  vulgar  associations. 

Ou  the  other  band,  while  some  object  so 
strenuously  against  (be  introduction  of  the 
affections  into  religion,  what  are  we  to  un- 
derstand from  it,  but  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  objectors,  a  man  will  write  the  better  be- 
cause ne  does  not  feel  his  subject, — that  he 
will  teach  religion  more  safely  to  others, 
from  not  having  felt  its  influence  on  bis  own 
heart,— :that  he  will  make  a  deeper  impres- 
sion by  writing  from  books  than  from  him- 
self, or  rather  that  making  an  impression  at 
all  is  a  dangerous  thing, — that  it  is  of  the  na 
ture  of  enthusiasm,  proceeding  from  it,  and 
productive  of  it ! — that  therefore  it  is  better 
that  the  reader  should  not  be  impressed,  but 
only  informed 

But  the  sound  and  sober  Christian  takes 
the  best  precaution  agajnst  infusing  a  fanat- 
ical spirit  by  not  possessing  it.  He  cannot 
communicate  the  distemper  of  which  he  is 
not  sick.  He  cautiously  avoids  it  on  a  doa- 
ble ground.  He  knows  that  enthusiasm  and 
superstition  are  not  only  mischievous  in 
tlieir  nature,  but  that  they  furnish  the  pro- 
fane with  a  plausible  argument  against  reli- 
gion itself.  He  remem^rs,  and  applies  the 
observation,  that  to  some  pagan  poets,  espe- 
cially Lucretius,  these  errors  supplied  Atne 
ism  with  her  most  powerful  arms.  But 
fiiough  he  allows  that  enthusiasm  is  danger- 
ous, he  continues  to  write  like  one  who 
knows  that  it  is  not  the  exclusive  danger  of 
the  age ;  like  one  who  is  convinced  that 
frenzy  is  not  the  only  distemper  in  our  spir- 
itual *^bills  of  mortality  :  like  one  whose 
lieart  is  warmed,  not  by  animal  pulsation, 
but  by  those  quickening  oracles  of  truth 
which'carry  in  them  *  the  demonstration  of 
the  spirit  and  of  power  ;'  like  one  who  feels 
that  religion  is  not  a  misleading  fire,  but  an 
animating  principle  which  at  once  enlarges 
bis  views,  elevates  his  aims,  and  ennobles  his 
character. 

,  But  to  return  to  the  reader.  If  we  had 
uo  higher  reason  to  aim  at  improvement  in 
piety,  one  would  almost  think  that  the  mere 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  good-nature  might 
tempt  to  show  our  affection  to  our  pious  ben- 
efactors, by  profiting  from  their  exhorta- 
tions, their  councils,  their  persuasions.  It 
might  almost  touch  a  heart  dead  to  superior 
considerations,  to  reflect  how  many  departed 
worthies  have  wasted  their  strength,  as  to 
us,  in  vain.  Among  the  witnesses  who  will 
appear  against  us  in  the  great  day  of  account, 
ihey  will  stand  the  foremost.  Let  us  trem- 
ble as  we  figure  to  ourselves  our  unwilling 
accusers  in  that  band  of  holy  men,  who  ear- 
nestly sought  to  draw  us,  not  to  themselveB, 


but  to  those  treasures  of  inspirat^oa,  of  whiclf 
they  were  the  faithful  expositors;  to  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles, — ^  to  Jesus  the  me- 
diator of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  God  Itie 
judge  of  all.' 

And  is  it  not  a  cruel  return  to  refuse  those 
who  still  meekly  wait  the  effect  of  tlieir  la- 
bours upon  earth,  the  honest  gratification  of 
seeing  tnat  we  have  derived  some  little  ad- 
vantage from  their  exertions  P  Let  us  shovr 
them  that  they  have  not  offered  up  the  fcr* 
vent  prayers  nvhich  doubtless  accompanicHS 
their  unwearied  labours  to  no  end.  while 
so  many  saints  are  now  reioicing  in  heaven, 
in  the  society  of  tliose  wnom  their  holy  la- 
bours were  made  instrumental  in  bringingr 
thither ;  let  us  not  give  those  who  are  attil 
zealously  devoting  their  talents  to  the  same 
glorious  purpose  upon  earth,  sad  cause  to  la- 
ment the  total  inemcacy  cf  their  endeavours 
-^to  regret  that  they  are  sent  to  them  who 
will  not  hear,  or  who  remain  as  if  they  bad 
not  heard— to  suspect  that  if  we  do  give 
them  a  patient  hearing,  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
their  style,  their  rhetoric,  their  good  taste  ; 
but  that  when  their  eloquence  opposes  our 
corruptions^  when  tlieir  arguments  cross  our 
inclinations,  when  their  persuasions  trench 
upon  our  passions,  or  their  remonstrances 
interfere  with  our  vanity,  we  are  biseDsible 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer  ;  or  if  we  for^ 
give  their  piety  for  the  sake  of  their  talents, 
we  seldom  go  farther  than  forgiveness. 


CHAP  II. 
"Y-  On  Providence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  deplora- 
ble state  of  mind,  than  to  live  in  a  disbelief 
of  6od*s  providential  government  of  the 
worid.  To  be  threatened  with  troubles,  and 
to  ^ee  no  power  which  can  avert  them  ;  to 
be  surrounded  with  sorrows,  and  discern  no 
band  which  can  redress  them  ;  to  labour  un.. 
der  oppression  or  calumny,  and  believe  there 
is  no  friend  to  relieve,  and  no  judge  to  vindi- 
cate us  ;  to  live  in  a  world,  of  which  wc  be- 
lieve its  ruler  has  abdicated  the  throne,  or 
delegated  the  direction  (o  chance ;  to  buh- 
pect  that  he  has  made  over  the  triumph  to 
injustice,  and  the  victory  to  impiety ;  to  sop- 
pose  that  we  are  abandoned  to  tlie  casual- 
ties of  nature,  and  the  domination  of  wick- 
edness ;  to  behold  the  earth  a  scene  of  dis- 
order, with  no  superintendent  to  regulate  it; 
to  hear  the  storms  beating,  and  see  the|tem- 
pests  spreading  desolation  around,  with  no 
influence  to  direct,  and  no  wittdoro  to  con- 
trol them  :  all  this  would  render  human  life 
a  burden  intolerable  to  human  feeling. 
Even  a  heathen,  in  one  of  those  f^inapses  of 
illumination  which  they  seemed  occaaioBally 
to  catch,  could  say,  U  tPotUd  not  be  worth 
while  to  live  in  a  toftrld  which  was  not  goo- 
emedby  Providence* 

But,  as  soon  as  we  clearly  discern  tiiemind 

which  appoints,  and  the  hand  which  governs, 

all  events,  we  begin  to  see  our  way  through 

f  them  :  as  soon  as  we  are  brought  to  recog- 
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tnz^  Qifi*9  unOkotitj^  and  to  confide  in  his 
goodoeis,  wo  c«o  say  to  our  unruly  hearts, 
ivbat  be  said  to  the  tempestnous  waves, 
Aoee,  be  MtU/.  Thou^i  all  is  perplexity, 
we  know  who  can  reduce  confusion  into  or- 
der i  once  assured  of  the  protection  of  the 
Supreme  Intelligence^  we  shall  possess  our 
9CMils  in  patience,  and  resi^  our  will  with 
suboiission.  As  soon  as  5iis  conviction  is 
fully  established,  we  become  persuaded  that 
a  being  of  infinite  love  would  never  have 
placed  us  in  a  scene  beset  with  so  many  tri- 
als, and  exposed  to  so  many  dangers,  had  he 
not  intended  ihem  as  necessary  materials  by 
which,  under  his  giiidance,  we  are  to  work 
out  oor  future  happiness ; — as  so  many  warn- 
inga  not  to  set  up  our  rest  here  ;  —as  so  ma- 
ny incentives  to  draw  us  on  in  pursuit  of 
t!m  better  state  to  which  eternal  mercy  is 
ooodocting  ns  through  this  thorny  way. 

To  keep  God  habituallv  in  view,  as  the 
end  of  all  oar  aims,  and  the  disposer  of  all 
aventa — to  see  him  in  all  our  comforts,  to 
SMimife  the  benignity  with  which  he  imparts 
IheiO''— lo  adore  the  same  substantial,  though 
Jess  obvious  mercy,  in  our  afflictiona— to  ac- 
knowledge at  once  the  unwillingness  with 
which  he  dispenses  our  trials,  and  the  neces- 
ai^  of  our  suiferiog  them — to  view  him  in 
hia  bounties  of  creation,  with  a  love  which 
makes  every  creature  pleasant — to  regard 
liim  in  his  providential  direction  with  a  con- 
fidence which  makes  every  hardship  support- 
able—to observe  the  subserviency  of  events 
to  his  eternal  pnrposes  :  all  this  solves  diffi- 
culties otherwise  insuperable,  vindicates  the 
divine  conduct,  composes  the  intractable 
passions,  settles  the  wavering  iaith,  and 
quickens  the  too  reluctant  gratitude. 

The  fabled  charioteer,  who  usurped  his 
Other's  empire  for  a  dajr,  is  not  more  illus- 
tratire  of  Meir  presumption,  who,  virtually 
anaiobiog  the  reins  of  government  from 
God,  would  involve  the  earth  in  confusion 
and  rain,  than  the  denial  which  the  ambitious 
supplicant  received  to  his  mad  request,  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  goodness  of  God  in  refusing 
to  delegate  bis  power  to  his  creatures  :  My 
foil,  lAs  very  iendsmesi  I  show  in  denying 
»o  rmmmt  a  peHtitm,  is  the  eureU  proitf  thai 
lam  mdeed  Mv  father. 

Sounds  to  wniob  we  are  accustomed,  we 
fancy  hare  a  deonite  sense.  But  we  often 
fimcy  it  onjustly ;  for  familiarity  alone  can- 
not give  meaning  to  what  is  in  itself  unin- 
telligible. Thus  many  words,  without  any 
determinate  and  precise  meaning,  pass  cur- 
rent ia  common  discourse.  Some  talk  of 
Uiose  chimerioal  beings,  nature,  fate,  chance, 
aad  necessity,  as  positively  as  if  they  had  a 
real  existence,  and  of  almighty  power  and 
direciioo  as  if  they  had  none. 

In  apeaking  of  ordinary  events  as  fortuit- 
ous, or  as  natural,  we  di^ssess  Providence 
of  one  half  of  his  dominion.  We  assign  to 
bim  the  credit  of  great  and  avowedly  super- 
natural, operations,  because  we  know  not 
how  else  to  dispose  of  them.  For  instance : 
We  ascribe  to  him  power  and  wisdom  in  the 
of«ation  of  llss  world,  while  we  talk  as  if  we 
thoQg^  the  keeping  it  in  order  might  be  ef* 


footed  by  an  inferior  agency.  We  some- 
times speak  as  v  wc  assigned  the  goveru- 
meol  of^  the  world  to  two  distinct  being-s  : 
whatever  is  awful  only,  and  out  of  the  com- 
mon  course,  we  ascribe  to  God,  as  rcrohi- 
tions,  volcanoes,  earthouakes.  We  think 
the  dial  of  Ahaz  going  oackward,  the  sun 
stationary  on  Gibeon,  marvels  worthy  ol' 
Omnipotence  :  but  when  we  stop  here,  it  is 
not  virtually  saving,  that  to  maintain  invari- 
able order,  unbroken  regularity,  perpetual 
uniformity,  and  systematic  beauty  in  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  does  not  exhibit 
equally  striking  proofs  of  infinite  superin- 
tendence. 

Many  seem  to  ascribe  to  chance  the  com- 
mon circumstances  of  life,  as  if  they  thought 
it  would  be  an  affront  to  the  Almighty  to  re- 
fer them  to  him  ;  as  if  it  were  unbecoming 
his  dignity  to  order  the  affairs  of  beings 
whom  he  thought  it  no  derogation  of  that 
dignity  to  create.  It  looks  as  if,  while  we 
were  obliged  to  him  for  making  us,  we  would 
not  wish  to  encumber  him  with  the  care  of 
us.  But  the  gracious  Father  of  the  univer- 
sal family  thinks  it  no  dishonour  to  watch 
over  the  concerns,  to  supply  the  wants,  and 
dispose  the  lot  of  creatures  who  owe  their 
existence  to  his  power,  and  their  redemp- 
tion to  bis  mercy.  He  did  not  create  bis  ra- 
tiooal  subjects  in  order  to  neglect  them,  or  to 
turn  them  over  to  another,  a  capricious,  an 
imaginary  power. 

We  do  not  it  is  true,  so  much  arraign  his 
g^eneral  providence,  as  his  particular  ap- 
pointments. We  will  allow  the  world  to  be 
nominally  his,  if  he  will  allow  us  our  opinion 
in  resf)ect  to  his  management  of  certain 
parts  of  it.  Now,  that  he  should  not  put 
forth  the  same  specific  energy  individually 
to  direct  as  to  create,  is  supposing  an  anoma- 
ly in  the  character  of  the  all-perfect  God. — 
Whatever  was  his  desip^n  in  the  formation  uf 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  the  same  rea- 
son would,  beyond  a  doubt,  influence  him  in 
their  superintendence  and  preservation. — 
David,  in  describing  the  simple  grandeur  of 
omnipotent  benignity,  sets  us  a  beautiful  pat- 
tern. He  does  not  rcnresent  the  belief  of 
God's  providential  care  as  an  effort,  but  de- 
scribes our  continual  sustenance  as  the  ne- 
cessary unlaboured  effect  of  infinite  power 
and  goodnesH.  fie  npencth  hu  hana,  and 
filleih  all  Ihingt  living  with  plenleoiutness  ; 
thus  making  our  bles^tings  rather,  as  it  were, 
a  result  than  an  operation. 

And  as  we  are  not  under  the  divided  con- 
trol of  a  greater  and  a  subordinate  power,  «o 
neither  are  we,  as  the  Persian  mytholofcy 
teaches,  the  subjects  of  two  equal  being:s, 
each  of  whom  distributes  respectively  good 
and  evil  accordint;  to  his  peculiar  character 
and  province.  Nor  are  we  the  sport  of  the 
conflicting  atoms  of  one  school,  nor  of  the 
fatal  necessity  of  another.  There  is  one 
omnipotent,  omniscient,  perfect,  supreme 
Intelligence,  who  disposes  of  every  person 
and  of  every  thing  according  to  the  connsel 
of  his  own  infinitely  holv  will.  *  The  help 
that  is  done  upon  earth,  God  doth  it  himself.' 
The  comprehensive  mind,  enlightened  by 
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Ghristian  faith,  dtscoren  the  same  harmooy 
and  design  in  the  course  of  human  e?ent8«  as 
the  philosopher  perceives  in  the  movements 
of  the  material  system. 

Without  a  thorough  conviction  of  this 
most  consolatory  doctrine,  what  can  we 
make  of  the  events  which  are  now  passing 
before  our  eyes  ?  What  can  we  -say  to  the 
perplexed  state  of  an  almost  desolated  world  f 
There  is  no  wa^  of  disentangling  the  coofu 
ston  but  by  seemg  God  in  every  thing.  Not 
to  adore  his  providence  as  having  some 
grand  scheme  which  he  i^  carrying  on,  some 
remote  beneficial  end  in  view,  some  unre- 
vealed  design  to  accomplish,  by  means  not 
only  inscrutable  but  seemingly  contradicto- 
ry, is  practical  atheism.  To  contemplate 
the  events  which  distract  the  civilized  world, 
the  tyranny  which  tears  up  order  and  morali- 
ty by  the  roots ;  to  behold  the  calamities  of 
some,  the  crimes  of  others— such  blackness 
gathering  over  the  heads  of  some  countries, 
such  tempests  bursting  over  those -.of  others 
— these  scenes  must  subvert  the  faith,  must 
extinguish  the  hope,  of  all  who  do  not  firmlv 
believe  that  the  same  power  which  *  sttileth 
the  raging  of  the  sea  and  the  noise  of  the 
waves,'  can  io  his  own  good  time  also  still 
the  madnesa  ttf  the  people ;  will  in  his  ap- 
pointed season  enable  us  to  say,  *  And  where 
is  the  fury  of  the  oppressor  ?*  He  may,  and 
we  know  not  how  soon,  enable  us  to  ask, 
'  Where  is  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to 
tremble— that  did  shake  kingdoms — that 
made  the  world  as  a  wilderness — that  de- 
stroyed the  cities  thereof— that  opened  not 
the  house  of  his  prisoners?*  Yes— disor- 
gfaoizcd  as  the  ^tate  of  the  world  appears  to 
be,  let  us  be  assured  that  it  is  not  turned 
adrift,  that  things  are  not  left  to  go  on  at 
random.  Though  the  people  are  rebellious, 
the  Sovereign  has  not  renounced  his  domin- 
ion over  them.  The  most  oppressive  auJ 
destructive  agents  are  his  mysterious  minis- 
ters ;  thev  are  carrying  on,  though  uncon- 
sciously, his  universal  plan — a  plan,  which 
though  complicated  is  consistent ;  though 
apparently  disorderly  will  t>e  found  finafly 
harmonious. 

In  some  pieces  of  mechanism  we  have  ob- 
served different  artists  employed  in  different 
branches  of  the  same  machinery  :  in  this  di- 
vision of  labour,  each  man  performs  his  allot- 
ted portion,  in  utter  ignorance  perhaps,  not 
only  of  the  portions  assigned  to  the  others, 
but  also  of  the  ultimate  application  of  his  own. 
Busy  in  executing  his  single  pin,  or  spring, 
or  wheel,  it  is  no  part  of  his  concern  to  un- 
derstand the  work  assigned  to  others,  still 
less  to  comprehend  the  scheme  of  the  master. 
But  though  the  workman  is  ignorant  how  the 
whole  is  to  be  arranged,  the  machine  would 
have  been  incomplete  without  his  seemingly 
inconsiderable  contribution.  In  the  mean 
time,  the' master  unites,  by  apt  junctures  and 
articulations,  parts  which  were  not  known  io 
be  susceptible  of  connexion  ;  combines  the 
separate  divisions  witliout  difficulty,  because 
the  several  workmen  have  only  been  individ- 
uaUy  helping  to  accomplish  the  original  plan 
which  had  previously  existed  io  his  inventive 
jnind. 


Tho  prescience  of  €kid  is  amoiif  bis  pflcnK 
iariy  incommunicable  attributes.  .  Happy  is 
it  for  us  indeed  that  it  U  as  incommnnieable, 
for  if  any  portion  of  it  were  imparled  to  as, 
how  inconceivably  would  the  distress  of  lufr- 
man  life  be  aggravated  !  But  if  we  aUow 
his  omniscience,  we  cannot  doubt  bis  PitMri- 
dence.  He  would  not  foresee  coDtisgeocic^, 
for  which  he  could  not  provide.  Hm  attri- 
butes are  in  fact  so  interwoven  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  them.  His  omniaoiaice 
foresees,  his  understanding,  which  is  infinite* 
arranges,  his  sovereignty  decrees,  hia  oaiBi- 
potence  executes  the  purposes  of  hia  wiU.— • 
His  wisdom  may  see  some  things  to  be  beet 
for  a  while  to  answer  certain  temporary  fHv- 
poses,  which  would  not  foe  good  for  a  con- 
tinuance. When  the  present  anpointroent 
shall  have  answered  the  end  to  waicb  it  was 
determined,  a  new  one,  to  which  that  was 
preparatory,  takes  place.  The  two  arFange- 
ments  may  appear  to  us  not  to  Im  of  a  piece, 
to  be  even  contradictory  ;  while  yet  this  de- 
termination and  this  succession  are  perfectly 
consistent  in  the  mind  of  a  being  who  sees 
all  things  at  once,  and  calls  thin^  that  are 
not  as  though  they  were.  God's  views  of  all 
men  and  all  events  throughout  all  age8«  is 
one  clear,  distinct,  simultaneous  view.  In- 
finite knowledge  takes  in  present,  past,  and 
future,  in  one  comprehensive  survey,  pieroes 
through  all  distance  at  a  glaooe,  and  collects 
all  ages  into  the  focus  <»  the  ezistiiig  mo- 
ment. 

Once  thoroughly  grounded  and  established 
io  this  faith  and  sense  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, we  shall  never  look  upon  any  tbnig  to 
be  so  monstrous  or  so  minute,  so  insieiiifi- 
cant  or  so  exorbitant,  as  to  be  oat  of  the 
precincts  and  control  of  eternal  Provi4eoGe. 
We  shall  never  reduce,  if  the  alfanion  may 
be  forgiven,  the  powers  of  omnipotence  to  a 
level  with  that  of  some  Indian  rajah  who  has 
a  territory  loo  nnwieldy  for  his  management, 
or  of  an  emperor  of  China  who  has  more 
subjects  than  one  monarch  can  govern. 

We  ask  why  evil  rulers  are  permitted  ?— 
We  answer,  though  rather  meonanically,  our 
own  question,  by  acknowledging  that  they 
are  the  appointed  scourges  of  divine  dis|dea- 
sure  Tet  God  does  not  delegate  his  imtkor^ 
iiy  to  the  oppressor,  though  to  employs  him 
as  his  instrument  of  correction ;  he  still  keeps 
the  reins  in  his  own  hand  And  besides  that 
an  offending  worid  stood  in  need  of  the  chas- 
tisement, these  black  instruments  whp  are 
thus  allowed  to  ravage  the  earth,  may  be,  in 
the  scheme  of  Providenee,  unintentionally 
preparing  the  elements  of  moral  beauty. 
When  divine  displeasure  has  made  barren  a 
fruitful  land  'for  the  wickedness  of  them 
that  dwell  therein,'  tiie  ploughshare  and  the 
harrow,  which  are  sent  to  tear  up  the  un- 
productive soil,  know  not  that  they  are  pro- 
viding for  the  hand  of  tlie  sower,  who  is  fol- 
lowing their  rode  traces  in  order  to  scatter 
the  seeds  of  future  riel^  and  fertility:. 

Or  take  the  conflagration  <if  a  town.— 
They  whose  houses  are  burnt,  are  objects  of 
ourtenderest  commisseration.  The- scene, 
if  we  beheld  it,  would  alike  excite  our  ter- 
ror and  ou r  pity.    But,  after  we  have  moura- 
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ed  oper  the  derastelioo,  mdaeeft  that  des- 
pair is  ftnitlesst  ml  length  neoessity  impels  to 
mdoBtiy ;  we  see  e  new  and  Surer  order  of 
thinca  arise;  the  oooreoieoce,  symmetry, 
attd  oeanty  whieh  spring  oat  of  the  ashes 
make  OS  eTentnally  not  only  cease  to  regret 
the  deformity  and  nnsighttiness  to  which  tbey 
iwro  succeeded,  hnt  almost  reconcile  us  to 
the  eatesity  wluch  has  led  to  the  iroprove- 
ment. 

Oflea  hare  the  earthquake,  the  hurricane, 
the  bolt  oi  hearett,  kindiling  and  throwing 
itf  mod  wide  its  baleful  light  on  this  earttil^ 
flli^ie,  realised  in  their  ultimate  effects  this 
inagv.  And  we  are  reminded  of  a  future 
MMcai  conflagration,  *  when  the  elements 
ehali  mell  with  ferrent  heat,  and  the  earth  it- 
eelf  shall  be  hnroed  up,*  which  is  to  prove 
miy  the  signal  and  toe  preparatory  scene 
fiir  anew  heaven  and  a  new  earth  wherein 
dwelk^  riq^teousoess.  Let  us,  in  everv 
atage  leading-  lo  this  final  *  restitution  of  all 
thincs,'  wait  with  patience  for  its  sure  com- 
pjatioe.  Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  give  ere 
dittD  the  great  Author,  of  the  book  ufFate 
for  the  consistency  of  its  catastrophe ! 

When  we  peruse  the  compositions  of  a  hu- 
man  author,  we  look  for  unity  and  consisten- 
«7  in  his  whole  plan ;  we  expect  connexion 
and  relatioo  bt^tween  its  several  parts,  and 
an  entireness  in  the  g^eneral  combination. 
Weare  not  so  much  delighted  with  a  fine  pas- 
aoge  incidentally  introduced,  a  shprt  episode, 
of  which  we  discern  at  once  the  rise  and  the 
end,  and  take  in  all  the  incidents  and  beau- 
ties at  a  single  glance,  as  we  are  with  the 
jadgDsent  which  discovers  itself  in  the  dis- 
tnmition  of  th^  whole  work,  and  the  skill, 
not  without  difficulty  discerned,  which  ar- 
raagea,  connects,  and.  as  it  were,  links  to- 
gether the  several  divisions  Yet  do  we  not 
sometimea  presume  to  insinuate  as  if  the 
great  Author  of  all  created  nature  cannot  re- 
dnee  the  complexity  of  its  parts  into  one 
consistent  whole?  Do  we  not  intimate  oh- 
Jectiona  as  if  Uiere  were  no  concert,  no 
agreement  in  the  works  of  the  Almighty 
mind?  Do  not  the  same  uersoos  who  can 
speak  in  raptures  of  a  pernect  poem,  a  per- 
ieot  scheme  of  reasoaingv  a  perfect  plan  in 
an^ecture,  yet  presume  to  suspect  that  the 
ooDoems  of  tM  universe  are  carried  on  with 

SI  aystem,  and  on  a  more  imperfect  design, 
n  the  rode  sketches  of  a  frail  creature, 
who  is  crushed  before  tbemoth^ 

But  if  we  ffo  so  far  as  to  leave  to  God  the 
diraction  of  the  natural  world,  because  we 
know  not  well,  after  all, '  to  whom  else  to 
commit  ila  management,  yet  we  frequently 
make  little  senile  to  take  the  government 
of  the  mond  world  into  our  own  hands.  If 
weoooseatto  his  ruling  matter,  we  reluc- 
tantly allow  that  he  governs  mind.  We  rea- 
son aa  if  we  suspected  that  the  passions  of 
men  lay  beyond  his  oontroU  and  that  their  vi- 
ces Imve  overturned  his  dominion*  But  we 
should  partieularW  call  to  mind  what  is  the 
daily  language  of  our  lips,  not  only  that  Hia 
is  *the  kio^om,*  but  that  the  ^  power*  is 
the  source,  and  '  the  glory*  the  result  of  his 
administration.    He  ms  not,  it  is  trae>  by 


an  arbitrary  ooropnIsioD  of  men's  minds,  rob 
them  of  thiat  freedom  by  which  they  offend 
him,  nor  by  a  force  on  their  liberty,  prevent 
those  sios  and  follies  which,  if  he  arbitrarily 
hindered,  he  would  convert  rational  beings 
into  mechanical  ones;  but  he  turns  their 
sins  and  follies  to  such  uses,  that  while  by 
the  voluntary  commission  of  them  they  are 
bringing  dowp  destruction  on  thdr  own 
heads,  they  are  not  impeding  his  purposes. 

Nor  does  Providence,  in  his  wide  arrange* 
ments,  exclude  the  operation  of  subordinate 
causes  and  motives,  but  allows  them  to  assist 
the  greater,  and  thereby  to  work  his  will ; 
as  subalterns  in  the  battle  contribute  sever- 
ally their  share  to  the  victory,  while,  lilm 
those  inferior  causes,  tbey  are  compelled  to 
keep  their  ranks,  and  not  to  aspire  to  the 
command.  As  we  have  a  higher  end,  we 
must  have  a  Supreme  direction  to  our  aims. 
Yet  a  lower  eno  is  sometimes  made  a  means 
to  a  higher,  and  assists  its  obiect  without 
usurping  its  place.  Some  who  begin  by  ab- 
staining from  eviLor  set  abeu  ( doing  good  from 
a  principle  not  entirely  pure,  are  gractovsly 
led  to  the  principle  by  doing  or  forbearing 
the  action;  and  are  finally  landed  at  the 
higher  point,  from  beginnings  far  below  those 
at  which  we  might  rashly  have  asserted  they 
could  onlv  set  out  with  any  hope  of  success. 

Thoogn  this  may  not  very  frequently  oc« 
cur,  yet  as  it  is  by  means  God  works,  rather 
than  by  miracles ;  and  as  the  world  does  not 
overflow  with  real  piety,  what  a  chaos,  would 
this  earth  become,  if  God  did  not  permit  in- 
ferior motives  to  operate  to  a  certain  degree 
for  the  general  good !  Many  whom  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  charity  cannot  induce  us  to 
believe  that  they  are  acting  from  the  purest 
principles,  are  yet  contributing  to  the  com- 
fort and  good  order  of  socie^.  Though 
I  hey  are  sober  only  from  a  regard  to  their 
health,  ret  their  temperance  affords  a  good 
example ;  though  the^  are  prudent  from  no 
higher  motive  than  tiie  love  of  money,  yet 
their  frugality  keeps  them  within  the  same 
bounds  as  if  tbey  were  influenced  by  a  bet- 
ter motive ;  though  they  may  be  liberal  only 
to  raise  their  reputation,  yet  their  liberality 
feeds  the  hungnr ;'  thoug:b  they  are  public- 
spirited  merely  from  ambition,  yet  their  pat- 
riotism, by  rousing  the  spirit  of  the  country, 
saves  it.  If  such  right  actions,  performed 
from  such  low  motives,  can  look  for  no  fu- 
ture retribution ;— if.  beioff  '^one  without  re- 
ference to  the  highest  end,  thev  do  not  ad- 
vance the  eternal  interests  of  the  doer,  nor 
the  glory  of  God,  they  are  yet  his  instru- 
ments for  promoting  the  good  of  others,  botli 
by  utility  and  example.  On  this  g^und  we 
may  be  thankful  that  there  is  so  much  refine- 
ment, generosity,  and  politeness  among  the 
liigher  orders  of  society,  while  we  confess 
that,  tear  away  the  action  from  its  motive, 
sunder  the  virtue  front  its  legitimate  refer- 
ence, the  act  and  the  virtue  lose  their  present 
character  and  their  ultimate  reward. 

The  means  by  which  an  infinitely  wise 
Grod  often  promotes  the  roost  important  planfi, 
are  apt  illustrations  of  the  blindness  and  ob- 
liquity of  man's  judgment.    May  we  be  al- 
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lowed  to  offer  an  ioitaace  or  two,  in  which 
humao  wisdom  would  probably  have  takeo  a 
course,  io  the  appointmeot  of  instruments 
and  events,  directly  opposite  to  that  pui'Hued 
by  infinite  wisdom  ?  What  earthly  judge,  if 
he  bad  been  questioned  as  to  means  likcl>  to 
produce  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  to  uri belie vei-s,  but 
would  hAve  named  an  agreement  between 
Jews  and  Christians,  as  its  fullest  corrobora- 
tion? If  we  ourselves  had  an  important 
cause  depending — for  mstance,  the  ascertain- 
ing our  right  to  a  litigated  estate ; — If  the 
•uccess  of  the  trial  depended  on  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  witnesses,  and  on  the  authenticity  of 
our  titled  deeds,  whose  testimony  should  we 
endeavour  to  obtain;  into  whose  hands 
should  we  wish  ourselves  to  be  committed  i 
According  to  all  Woman  prudence  should  we 
Dot  desire  witnesses  who  had  no  known  hos- 
tility to  as ;  should  we  not  object  to  a  jury  of 
avowed  enemies;  and  should  we  nut  refuse 
to  lodge  our  records  in  the  hands  of  our  oppo- 
oentsr 

But  His  wisdom,  in  whose  sijrht  ours  is 
folly,  has  seen  fit  to  make  one  of  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
depend  on  the  living  miracle  of  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews ;  *■  to  them  also  were  committed 
the  oracles  of  God,'  so  that  to  both  their  an- 
cient testimony  and  their  present  opposition 
we  are  to  look  for  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
a  religion  they  hold  with  perpetual  hatred. 
And  now  that  Christianity  is  actually  made 
to  stand  upon  such  evidence,  what  lest  can 
be  more  satisfactory  ?  Reason  itself  owns  its 
validity;  for  what  collusion  can  now  be 
charged  upon  the  concurrent  witnesses  of 
Christianity,  when  each  party  in  court  is 
decidedly  at  variance  with  the  other?  Who 
can  rationally  qnestion  the  strength  of  that 
title  which  is  contained  in  their  genuine  ar* 
chives — ^that  evidence  resiiltiug  from  their 
hereditary  denial  of  facts,  of  which  they  per- 
sist to  reverence  the  predictions?  Whe''e 
can  we  more  confidently  look  tor  the  truth 
of  a  religion  they  detest,  than  to  the  verifica- 
tion conferred  on  it  by  tlteir  original  history, 
their  irreversible  antipathy,  their  actual  con- 
dition, and  existing  character? 

To  venture  another  specimen.    If  we  had 

S resumed  to  point  out  instruments  for  the 
estruction  of  Jenisalem,  we  should  proba- 
bly have  thought  none  so  appropriate  as  Con- 
stantino ;  we  might  have  supposed  the  first 
christian  emperor  would  have  been  the  fit- 
test at^enger  of  the  Redeemer's  blood.  Om- 
niscience selected  for  the  awful  retribution  a 
pagan  prince,  a  virtuous  one  it  is  true,  but 
one  who  seems  to  have  no  personal  interest 
in  the  business,  one  to  whom  Jews  and 
Christians,  as  such,  were  alike  indifferent. 
While  this  utter  desolation  was  the  obvious 
acoomplishment  of  a  prophecvi  which  was  to 
be  a  lasting  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  re- 
ligion, the  choice  of  the  destrover  was  one  of 
those  *  secret  thinflrs  which  belong  to  God,' 
and  is  only  to  be  alleged  as  a  proof  that  ^  his 
wavs  are  not  our  ways.' 

Vfe  will  advert  to  anottier  event,  the  most 
inporttnt   since   the  incarnation   of  bim 


whose  pnre  worship  it  bu  restored —the  re« 
formation.    This  occurrence  is  a  peculiar- 
ly striking  instance  of  our  ig'oomnce  of  the 
operations  of  supreme   wisdom,  and  of  tlie 
means  which,  to  our  short  sigpht,  seem  fit  or 
unfit  for  •  he  accomplishment  <Mf  bis  purposes. 
I    ever  the  hand  of  Providence  was  coD' 
spicuous  as  the  meridian  sun,  it   was  so  in 
this  mighty.work— it  was  so  in  the  selection 
of  apparent  ly  discordant  instruments— -it  was 
so,  in  over-ruhog  thedesijgns  of  some,  to  a 
purpose  opposite  to  their  intention,  in  mak- 
ing the  errors  of  others  cootribute  to  thegen< 
eral  end.     If  this  grand    scheme  bad   been 
exposed  to  our  review  for  advice,  if  100  had 
been  consulted  in  its  formation  and  its  pro- 
gress,  how  should  we  have  criticised  both 
the   plan  and  its  conductors  ?     How  should 
we  have  censured  some  of  the  stents  as  in- 
adequate, condemned  others  as  ill  chosen, 
rejected  one  as  unsuited,  ano^er  as  injuri- 
ous !     One  critic   would    have  insisted  that 
the  vehemence  of  Luther  would   mar  any 
enterprise  it  might  mean   to  advance ;  that 
so  impetuous  a  projector  would  inevitably 
obstruct  the  establishment  of  a  religion  of 
meekness.      Another  would    have  pronoun- 
ced, that  among  the  human  faculties,  wit 
was.  of  all  others,   the  least  likely  to  assist 
the  cause  of  piety  ;  yet  did   Erasmus,  by  his 
exquisite  satires  on  the  ignorance  and  super- 
stition of  the  priests,  as  completely  costni- 
diet  this  opinion,  as  Luther,   by    his  magna* 
uimitv  and  heroic  perseverance,  triumpl^nt- 
ly  overturned  the   other.     This  inconsider- 
ate, blustering  Henry,  the  human  counsel* 
lor  would  have  said,  will  ruin  the  cause,  by 
uniting  his  hostility   to  the  refiinners,  with 
his  inconsistent  resistance  to  the  papal  pow- 
er ;  and  yet  this  cause,  his  very  perverseness 
contributed  to  promote.      Another  censor 
would  have  been  quite  certain  that  the  timid 
policy  and  cautious  feeling  of  Charles  the 
Wise  would  iofaUibly  obstruct  those  mess- 
ures  which  they  were  actually  tending  to  ad- 
vance.    Who  among  us,  if  his  opinion  had 
been  asked,  would  not  have  fixed  on  the 
pontiff  of  Rome    and    the  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  as  the  two  last  human  beings  to  be 
selected  for  promoting  the  reformed  religion  ^ 
Who  would  have  ventured  to  assert  that  tl>e 
money  raised  by  indulgences,   through  the 
profligate  venality  of  Leo,  for  building  •% 
Peter^  in  his  own  metropolis,  was  actaalty 
laying  the  loundation  of  every  protestant 
church,    in    Britain  ^in     Europe— in    the 
world  ^     Who  could  have  predicted,  that  the 
Imperial  Mussulman,  in  banishing  hsarning 
from  his  dominions,  was  preparing,  as  if  by 
concert,  an  overwhelming  antagonist  to  the 
sottiHh  ignorance  of  the  monks  ?    All  these 
thincrs,  senarately  considered,  we,  in  our  cap- 
tious wisdom,  f^hould  have  pronounced  cal* 
cnlated  to  produce  effects  directly  contrary 
to  the  actual  result ;  yet  these  ibgredieoti^ 
which  had  no  natural  affinity,  amalgamated 
bv  the  Almisrhty  hand,  were  made  to  aceom- 
nlish  one  of  the  most  important  works  tliat 
infinite  wisdom,  working  by  bnman  means, 
has  ever  effected. 
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CHAP.  m. 

^rociical  uses  of  the  dftclrtne  of  Providence. 

Wk  do  not  sufficiently  ntake  the  doctrine 
of  Prof  idtnce  a  practical  doctrioe. — That 
tlie  preseot  dark  dispensations  which  afflict 
the  earth  are  indicatioos  of  Almi^btv  dis- 
pleasare  few   dispute ;  but  having  admitted 
the  general  fact,  who  almost  does  not  ascribe 
the  cause  of  offence  to  others?    How  few 
consider  themselves  as  awfully  contributing 
to  draw  down  the  visitation  !    'We  look  with 
an   exclusive  eye  to  the  abandoned  and  the 
avoiredly   profligate,  and  ascribe  the  whole 
weight  of  tlie  divine  indignation  to  their  mis- 
deecb.    But  we  foi^get  that,  when  a  sudden 
tempest  threatened   destruction  to  the  ship 
^Toioff  to  Tarshish,  in  which  tliere  was  only 
Jonah  who  feared  God,  those  who  inquired 
into  the  cause  of  ttie  storm,  found  him  to  be 
the  very  man.    The- cause  of  the   present 
desolating  storm,  as  a  pious  divine  observed 
of  that  which  darkened  his  day,  may  as  prob- 
ably be  the  offences  of  profesning  christians, 
as  the  presumptuous  sins  of  the  bolder  trans- 
pressor.     This  apprehension  should  set  us 
all  <M  searchfiig  our  hearts,  for  we  cannot 
repent  of  the  evil  of  which  we  arc  not  con 
scions.      It  should   put  us  upon  watching 
against  negtigence ;  it  should  set  us  nt)on 
distrasting  a  fklse  security,  u))on  examinmg 
into  the  ground  of  our  confidence.    No  de 
pendence  on  the  goodness  of  our  spiritual 
coodition,  no  trust  in  otir  exactness  in  some 
pecaliar  duties,  no  fancied  superiority  of  our* 
sehres,  to  others,   no  exemption  from  gross 
and  palpable  disorders,  should  soothe  us  into 
a  belief  that  we  have  no  concern  in  the  visit- 
atioD.    Throwing  off  their  own  guilt  upon 
others  was  the  second  sin  of  tlie  first  offend 
era. 

Another  practical  use  of  the  doctrine  of 
Providence  is.  to  enable  os  to  maintain  a 
composed  frame  of  spirit  under  his  ordinary 
dispensations.      If  we  kept  np  a  sense  of 
G<m1's  agency  in  common  as  well  as  in  extra- 
ordinary occurrences— if  we  were  practi- 
cally persuaded  that  nothing  happens  out  by 
divine  appointment,  it  might  still  those  flnc- 
tirations  of  mind,  qaiet   those  uncertainties 
of  temper,  conquer  that  unreasonable  exal- 
tation or  depression,  which  arise  from  our 
HtA  habitually  reflecting  that  all  things  a  re 
deternfkined  in  nnmber,  or  weight,  or  meas- 
ure, by  infinite  love.     If  we  acttd  under  the 
foil  conviction  that  He  who  first  set  the 
world  in  motion  governs  everv  creature  in  it 
-^that  we  do  not  take  our  place  upon  that 
stage  in  space,  or  that  period  in  time,  which 
we  obese,  hot  where  and  when  He  pleases  ; 
that  it  is  be  who  'ordcrreth  the  bounds  of  our 
hahttatMm,  and  fixeth  our  lot  in  life,'  we 
shonM  not  only  contemplate  with  sober  awe 
the  «tran|^  events  of  the  age  in  which  we 
m«f  be  hving,  bat  oheerfnlly  submit  to  our 
individual   difficulties,  as  arising  from  the 
same  predisposition  of  causes.    Our  neglec- 
ting totniHivate  this  train  of  thought  may. 
acceHat  (hr  those  rounnurs  which  arise  in 
our  hearts,  both  for  the  public  calamities  of 
the  worid,  and  the  private  yexatioos  of  life. 


If  we  took  God  into  the  account,  we  should 
feel  thai,  av  rational  subjects  of  his  moral 
government,  we  are  bound  to  submit  to  it : 
we  should  not  indulge  discontent  and  resent* 
roent  at  events  which  we  should  then  allow 
were  either  by  his  appointment  or  permis- 
sion, as  we  now  acknowledge  in  the  more 
extraordinary  cases  But  bow  few  are  there 
who  think  themselves  obliged  to  endure  with* 
out  repining,  the  effects  of  accident,  or  tlie 
provocations  of  men  f  and  this  is  because 
they  see  only  the  proximate  cause,  and  do 
not  perceive  that  God  is  the  grand  efficient. 
In  our  difficulties,  if  the  sense  of  his  presence 
were  as  strongly  impressed  upon  us  as  the 
trial  is  powerfully  felt,  it  would  make  the 
heart  strong,  ana  render  the  temptation  fee- 
ble. Nor  would  it  onl^  strengthen  us  under 
temptation,  but  sustain  us  under  affliction  ; 
we  should  become  both  humble  by  correc- 
tion, and  patient  under  it;  we  should  be 
grateful  in  prosperity,  without  being  elated 
b\  it.  A  deep  conviction  of  God's  authori- 
ty over  us  and  his  property  in  us,  would  also 
make  us  kind  to  others  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  all  is  his.  Tl^ie  very  heathen  en- 
tertained some  sense  of  his  sovereignty  ; 
they  acknowledged  at  least  their  victories  to 
proceed  from  him,  when  they  dedicated  their 
spoils  to  the  deliverer. 

If  we  maintained  this  constant  sense  of  his 
providential  government,  we  should  be  more 
instant  in  prayer,  we  should  more  fervently 
supplicate  him  in  our  distresses,  and  more 
devoutly  adore  him  for  his  mercies.  The  re* 
cognition  of  his  sovereignty  infers  the  duty 
of  prayer  to  him,  of  implicit  trust  in  him,  of 
unqualified  submission  to  him  ;  for  the  same 
argument  which  proves  that  he  should  g^v* 
em,  makes  it  fight  that  we  should  obey  ;  and 
the  avowal  of  that  obedience  is  alike  consis- 
tent with  the  character  of  the  subject,  and 
V*e  claims  of  the  sovereign.  Thus  used^ 
there  is  no  consolation  to  an  afflicted  world 
like  that  which  is  derived  fhxn  the  position 
contained  in  the  proclamation  of  the  imperial 
penitent  of  Babylon,  '  that  the  most  High 
ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men  ;*  that  he  ml« 
eth  not  bv  an  arbitrary  will,  but,  to  borrow 
the  empdatic  language  of  the  Apocalypse^ 
by  the  perfections  of  the  mind  that  bath 

WISDOM. 

But.  as  we  seem  virtually  to  divide  the  af- 
fhirs  of  the  world  into  two  portions,  we  talk 
as  if  we  did  not  think  certain  ordinary  trials 
considerable  enough  to  come  from  God,  nor 
of  course  to  require  that  we  should  meet 
them  with  temper.  Under  these,  therefore; 
we  make  ourselves  what  amends  we  oan  for 
the  vexation  of  trials  more  severe,  by  indul- 
ging fretfulness,  secure  of  impunity.  But 
let  us  be  assured  of  these  two  things,  if  it  be 
a  trial  at  all  it  comes  from  God,  if  it  disturb 
our  peace,  however  trivial  in  itself,  it  is  not 
small  to  us,  and  therefore  claims  submission. 

It  is  worth  our  observation  that  they  who 
are  ready  to  quarrel  with  Omnipotence  for 
the  infliction  of  pain  and  suffering,  poverty 
anH  distress,  seldom  arraign  him  for  their  in- 
tellectual or  moral  defioiences.  Most  men 
are  better  satisfied  with  their  allotment  ot 
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capacity  than  of  health ;  of  virtue  than  of 
riches ;  of  skill  than  of  power.  We  seldom 
gnidgiog-ly  compare  our  mental  endow  men  ts 
with  those  of  others  who  are  obviously  more 


labyrinth,  we  seem  (e  lose  aigbt  of  kim :  if, 
after  having  lost  our  clae«  we  are  tempted  to 
suspect  that  this  operation  is  suspoiaed,  or 
that  his  agency  has  ceased,  he  is,  working 


highly  gifted,  while  we  are  sufficiently  for- [all  the  time  out  of  sight-— be  is  proceeding, 
ward  to  repine  at  their  superioritv  in  worldly  if  the  comparison  may  be  ^iQwed,  like  tlie 
advantages.    Though  too  sensibly  alive  to  |  fabled  Aretbusia,  whose  stream  having  dit- 


the  narrower  limits  in  which  our  fortune  is 
(xrafined,  we  do  not  lament  our  severer  re- 
strictions in  the  article  of  personal  merit. 
In  the  latter  instance  vanity  supports  as  com- 
pletely as  in  the  former  envy  disturbs 
Most  of  the  calamities  of  human  life  origin- 


appeared  in  the  place  to  wbicb  it  bad  been 
followed  up,  is  still  making  its  way  under 
ground  ;  though  we  are  not  cured  of  our  in- 
credulity,  till  we  again  discover  him,  bnnt^ 
ing  forth  like  the  same  riwer^  which,  haviof^ 
pursued  its  hidden  passage  througb  every 


ate  with  ourselves.     Gven  sickness,  shame, '  obstruction,  rises  once  more  io  all  its  beauty 


pain,  and  death  were  not  originally  the  inflic- 
tion of  God .  But  ou t  of  many  evils,  whether 
sent  us  by  his  immediate  hand,  or  brought 
on  us  by  our  own  faults,  much  eventual  gw)d 
is  educed  by  Him,  who  by  turning  our  suf-, 
iering  to  our  benefit,  repairs  by  grace  the 


in  another  and  an  unexpected  place. 

But  even  while  we  are  rebelling  a^inst 
his  dispensations,  we  are  taking  our  bints  in 
the  economy  of  public  and  private  life,  from 
the  economv  of  Providence  in  tbe  adminis- 
tration of  the  world.     We  gtyvero  our  coun- 


evils  produced  by  sin.  Without  being  the  |  try  by  laws  emulative  of  those  by  winch  be 
author  of  evil,  the  bare  suggestion  of  which;  governs  his  creatures:  we>  train  our  chil- 
is blasphemy,  he  converts  it  to  his  own  glory,  I  dren  by  probationary  discipline*  as  he  trains 


by  causing  the  effects  of  it  to  promote  our 
good.  If  the  virtuous  suffer  from  the  crimes 
of  the  wicked,  it  is  because  their  imperfect 
goodness  stood  in  need  of  chastisement. 
Even  the  wicked,  who  are  suffering  by  their 
own  sins,  or  the  sins  of  each  other,  are  some- 
times brought  back  to  God  by  mutual  inju- 
ries, the  sense  of  which  awakens  them  to 
compunction  for  their  own  offences.  God 
makes  use  of  the  faults  even  of  g^ood  men  to 
show  them  their  own  insufficiency,  to  abase 
them  in  their  own  eyes,  to  euro  them  of  van- 
ity and  self-dependence.  He  makes  use  of 
their  smaller  failings,  to  set  them  on  the 
watch  against  g^reat  ones ;  of  their  imperfec- 
tions, to  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
sins ;  of  their  faults  of  inadvertency,  to  in- 
crease their  dread  of  such  as  are  wilful. 
This  superinduced  vigilance  teaches  them  to 
fear  all  the  resemblances,  and  to  shun  all  the 
approaches  to  sin.  It  is  a  salutary  fear, 
wbicb  keeps  them  from  using  all  the  liberty 
{hey  have ;  it  leads  them  to  avoid  not  only 
what  is  decidediv  wrong,  but  to  stop  short  of 
what  is  doubtful,  to  keep  clear  of  wnat  is  j(us- 
picious ;  well  knowing  tbe  thin  partitions 
which  separate  danger  from  destruction.  It 
teaches  them  to  watch  the  buddings  and  ^r- 
minations  of  evil,  to  anticipate  the  pernicious 
fruit  in  the  opening  bknsom. 

Tbe  weakness  and  inactivity  of  our  faith 
expose  us  to  continual  distrust  When  we 
ourselves  are  idle,  we  are  disposed  to  sus- 
pect that  the  Omnipotent  is  not  at  work.— 
That  process  which  we  do  not  see,  we  are 
too  much  inclined  to  suspect  is  not  going  on. 
From  this  unhallowed  egotism,  where  we  are 
not  the  prime  movers,  we  fancv  that  all 
stands  still.  The  various  parts  of  the  scheme 
of  Providence  are  sometimes  connected  by 
a  thread  so  fine  as  to  elude  our  dim  sight ;  — 
but,  ttiough  it  may  be  so  attenuated  as  to 
be  invisible,  it  is  never  broken  off.  The 
planiscarrjringon,  and  the  woric,  perhaps, 
about  to  be  accomplished*  while  we  are  ac- 
cusing the  Great  Artificer,  as  if  he  were  ca- 
pable of  neglect,  or  liable  to  error.  But  if, 
after  tracing  Providence  through  many  a 


bis  servants.  Penal  laws  in  state,  like  those 
of  the  divine  Legislator,  indicate  no  hatred 
to  those  to  whom  they  are  proclaimed,  for 
every  man  is  at  liberty  not  to  braak  them ; 
they  are  enacted  in  the  first  instance  for 
admonition  rather  than  chastisement,*  and 
serve  as  much  for  prevention  as  punishment. 
The  discipline  maintained  in  ail  well  oidered 
families  is  intended  not  only  to  promote  their 
virtue,  but  their  happiness.'  The  intelligem 
child  peroeives  his  father's  motive*  for  re- 
straining him,  till  the  act  of  obedience  bsv* 
ing  induced  the  habit,  and  both  hiCving  brok- 
en in  hia  rebellious  will,  he  loves  the  parent 
the  more  for  the  restraint ;  on  the  other  band, 
the  mismanaged  and  ruined  son  learns  to  des- 
pise the  father,  who  has  given  him  a  license 
to  which  be  has  discernment  enough  to  per- 
ceive he  owes  the  miseries  consequent  upon 
his  uncurbed  appetites.    - 

It  is  however  to  be  lamented,  tbat  this 
great  doctrine  of  God's  universal  soperin- 
tendance  is  not  only  madly  denied,  or  mcon* 
sistently  overlooked   by  one  class  of  men, 
but  is  footishlv    perverted*  or   fanatically 
abused  by  another.    Without  entering  upon 
the  wide  field  of  instances,  we  shall  oonnoe 
our  remarks  to  two  th%t  are  tbe  most  com- 
mon.   First,  the  fanci^l,  frinrfous  and  bdd 
iamiliariarity  with  which  this  supreme  dict^ 
tion  and  government  are  cited  on  the  -most 
trivial  occa^ons,  and  adduced  in  a  manner 
dishonourable  to  infinite  wisdom,  nod  derog- 
atory to  supreme  goodness.    The  persons 
who  are  guilty  of  this  fault  seem  not  to  per- 
ceive, that  it  is  not  more  foolish  and  presdmp* 
tuouB  to  deny  it  altogether  than  to  expect 
that  God's  particular  Providence  will  inter* 
pose,  in  oroer  to  save  their  exertieiis,  or  ex* 
ouse  their  industry.     For  though  Providesce 
directs  and  assists  virtuous  endeavours,  be 
never,  by    superseding    them,  enoonrsges 
idleness,  or  justifies  presumption. 

The  highly  censurable  use  to  whidi  soma 
others  convert  this  divine  BgencTf  is,  when 
not  only  the  pretence  of  trusting  Frovidaice 
is  made  the  plea  for  the  indolent  desertion 
of  their  own  duty :  but  an  unwarrantable 
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confidence  ia  provideotitt  teadio^  is  adopt 
edi  to  excuse  iMir  own  imprndeflce  Great 
ts  the  lemertty,  wbeo  Providence  is  virtuaU) 
reproeehed  for  the  ill  seecess  of  our  affairs, 
or  pleaded  as  an  apology  for  oar  owrn  wilful- 
nesa,  or  as  a  riodication  of  our  oim  absurdi- 
ty io'tbe  fiulttre  of  some  foolish  plan,  or  some 
irratioiial  puraoit  We  have  no  rig^ht  to  de- 
pend eo  a  sttpernatoval  nterpositioii  to  help 
IB  oat  oi  difteulties  hito  which  we  have  been 
thnawo  broormisooodact,  or  onder  distress- 
«aittt)o  wbtch  we  liaTC  been  plung^ed  by  our 
errors.  God,  tboogffa  he  knows  the  prayers 
wMoh  we  may  tfSfer,  aad  accepts  the  peni- 
tenoe  wblcb  we  leei«  will  not  use  his  power 
to  collect  onr  iH-jndged  labours,  any  other- 
wise than  by  making  us  smart  for  their  con- 
ieeoeBces. 

The  power  of  God,  a>  it  is  not  an  idle,  so 
it  ia  not  a  solitary  prerogative^  It  is  indeed 
an  aftriimte  in  constant  exercise  ;  it  is  not 
kept  fisr  state,  but  use;  not  for  display,  but 
excrtisc  ;  and  as  it  is  mfioite,  one  hadf  of 
tbe  cooeems  of  the  aniTorse  are  not,  as  we 
iatioialed  before,  susoended,  because  be  is 
snperinteodinf  the  onier  half.  He  is  perpet- 
n^lT  evamiemg  the  chronicles  of  human 
kind,  ami  inspecting  the  register  of  human 
nctfons'  not  like  m  King  of  the  Palace  of 
Simshan,*  because '  bo  cannot  rest,*  forOm- 
fiiscience  never  slumbers  or  sleeps— nor 
like  him'  to  repair  the  wrongv  of  one  man 
whose  senrices  bad  remaiiwd  unrequited, 
hat  that,  *  beholding  the  eril  and  the  good,* 
no  serricce  may  go  unnoticed  and  unreoom- 
pensed,  iram  the  earliest  oApiring  of  pious 
AM^  to  the  latest  oblation  of  fidth  in  the  end 
oi  time* 

Tbia  view  of  things,  and  it  is  the  view 
whioh  theentightened  Christian  takes,  tends 
lo  correct  bit  anger  against  second  causes, 
jotd  afierds  him  such  an  assurance  that  erery 
occurrence  will  be  over>mled  by  everlasting 
love  for  his  eventual  good— inspires  him  with 
each  holy  confidence  in  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel,  that  be  aequires  a  repose  of  spirit, 
not  .merdy  firom  compelled  submission  to 
authority,  but  from  rational  acquiescence  in 
goodness.  He  foeh  that  his  confirmed  belief 
m  this  oniversal  agency  is  the  only  thing 
thai  can  set  his  heart  at  rest,  stHI  its  pertur- 
kntions^  moderate  its  impatience,  soothe  its 
ivrnrsf  confirm  its  faith,  preserve  its  peace, 
or,  when  it  has  suffered  a  momentary  sospen<* 
Bionv  restore  it. 

Nor  does  God  exercise  his  Providence' 
akme,  either  in  signal*  iosthnoes  of  retrtbuo 
tkm  or  in  the  bidden  consolations  of  the  be- 
liever ;  but  those  secret  stings  of  conscience 
which  fpoad  and  lacerate  every  ^Itv  ipdi- 
vidml  10  any  criminal  pursmt-^tliat  lurking 
disoenlenl  which  gives  the  lie  to  flattery,  and 
mingles  the  note  of  discord  with  the  nrasicof 
acclamatieB— that  unprompted  misery  of 
feeing  which  infoses  wormwood  into  his 
sweetest  pleasores,  proceeds  from  the  same 
piondential  inflietiott. 

<Some men  seem  toadmit  a  Provideace  on 
a  aoale  which  ejtpanda  their  ideasi  but  foxiey 
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it  an  affront  to  conceive  of  Him  on  one  whtcb 
they  think  contracts  thero.  If  they  allow 
that  he  takes  a  sweeping  view  of  nations, 
yet  they  imply  tlrat  it  would  be  too  minute 
an  exercise  of  his  superintendence  to  inspect 
individoals.  The  truth  is,  as  we  intimated 
before,  men  are  too  much  disposed  to  frame 
their  conceptions  of  Gkxl  by  the  limited 
powers  and  capacities  of  human  greatnes?. 
They  observe,  that  a  krag  who  controls  the 
affairs  of  a  vast  empire  cannot  possibly  in- 
spect the  concerns  of  every  private  family, 
much  less  of  every  single  subject.  This 
limited  capacity  they  iinconsciouslvt  yet  ir- 
reverently, transfer  to  the  King  of  kings.-> 
But  as  no  concern  is  so  vast  as  to  encumber 
Omnipotence,  30  none  is  too  diminutive  to 
escape  the  eye  of  Omniscience.  There  is 
no  aigument  for  a  general,  but  is  also  an  ar- 
gument for  a  particular  Providence,  unless 
we  can  prove  that  the  whole  is  not  made'up 
of  parti ;  that  generals  are  not  composed  of 
particulars ;  that  nations  are  not  compound- 
ed of  families  ;  that  societies  are  not  fonned 
of  individuals ;  that  chains  are  not  composed 
of  links ;  that  sums  are  not  made  up  of 
units ;  that  the  interests  of  a  community  do 
not  grow  out  of  the  well-being  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  interests  of  a  particular  member, 
indeed,  may  sometimes  appear  to  suffer  from 
that  which  promotes  the  |peneral  good,  yet 
he,  by  whose  law  the  individual  mm  seem  to 
be  imured,  has  mesns  of  remuneration  or  of 
comfort  which  may  prevent  the  sufferer  from 
being  ultimately  a  loser.  If,  as  we  are  as-, 
sured,  upon  GodS  own  authority,  that  our 
tears  are  treasured  up  by  him,  will  not  their 
appropriate  consolations  be  also  provided  ?•— 
Though  He  tohnn/o*d9lepi  are  noi  known, 
ma)  act  in  some  instances  in  a  manner  in- 
comprehensible to  us,  yet  if  we  allow  that 
be  acts  wisely  and  holily  in  cases  which  we 
do  comprehepd,  we  should  give  him  credit 
in  the  obscure  and  impenetrable  cases,  for 
he  can  no  more  act  contrary  to  his  attributes 
in  the  one  instance  than  in  the  other. 

Every  intelligent  being,  therefore,  should 
look'up  todivine  Providence,  not  only  as  en- 
gaged in  the  government  and  disposal  of 
states,  but  as  exercised  for  his  indivimial  pro- 
tection, peace  and  comfort ;— should  look 
habitually  to  Him  who  confers  favour  with- 
out claim,  and  happiness  without  merit ;  to 
him  whose  veracity  fulfils  all  the  promises 
which  his  ^joodness  has  made — to  Him  whose 
pity  commiserates  the  afflicted,  whose  boun- 
ty supplies  the  indiffent,  whose  long  suffering 
bears  with  the  rebellious,  whose  love  ab- 
solves the  guilty,  whose  mercy  in  Christ  Je- 
sus accepts  the  penitent.  Such  is  the  fulness 
of  that  attribute  which  we  sum  up  in  a  single 
word,  the  roodne$9  of  God.  It  is  this  good- 
ness whicn  influences  his  other  attributes  in 
our  favour,  attributes  which  would  else  ne- 
cessarily act  against  creatures  at  once  sinful 
and  impotent.  It  makes  that  wisdom  which 
sees  our  weakness  strengthen  us,  and  that 
power  which  might  overwhelm  us,  act  for 
our  preservation.  Without  this  goodness, 
all  his  other  perfections  would  be  to  us  as  the 
I  beauties  of  his  natural  creation  would  he,  if 
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the  suD  were  blotted  from  the  firmament-— 
tbey  might  indeed, exist,  but  without  thisil- 
lumioatiug  and  cherishing  principle,  as  we 
should  neither  have  seen  nor  felt  them,  so  to 
U3  they  could  not  be  said  to  be*       , 

Some  Christians  seem  to  view  the  Almigh- 
ty as  encircled  with  no  attribute  but  his  sove- 
reignty. God,  in  establishing  his  moral 
government,  might  indeed  have  acted  solely 
by  his  sovereignty  He  might  have  pleaded 
no  other  reason  for  our  allegiance  but  bis 
absohite  dominion.  He  might  have  govern- 
ed arbitrarily,  without  explaining  the  na- 
ture of  his  requisitions  He  might  have 
reigned  over  us  as  a  king,  without  endearing 
himself  to  us  as  a  father.  He  might  have 
exacted  fealty,  without  the  offer  of  remu- 
neration. Instead  of  this,  while  he  main- 
tains his  entire  title  to  our  obedience,  he  mit- 
igates the  austerity  of  command  by  the  invi- 
tations of  his  kindness,  and  softens  the  rigour 
of  authority  by  the  allurement  of  his  prom- 
ises. In  holdmg  out  menaces  to  deter  us 
from  disobedience,  be  balances  them  with  the 
offered  plenitude  of  our  own  felicity,  and 
thus  instead  of  terrifying,  attracts  us  to  obe- 
dience. If  he  threatens,  it  is  that  by  intimi- 
dating he  may  be  spared  the  necessity  of 
punishing ;  ii  he  promises  -  it  is  that  we 
may  perceive  our  happiness  to  be  bound  up 
with  our  obedience.  Thus  his  s^oodness  in- 
vites us  to  a  compliance,  which  his  sove- 
reignty might  have  demanded  on  the  single 
ground  that  it  was  his  due.  Whereas  he 
seems  almost  to  wave  our  duty  as  a  claim,  as 
if  to  afford  us  the  merit  of  a  voluntary  obe- 
dience ;  though  the  very  will  to  obey  is  his 
gift,  be  promises  to  accept  it  as  if  it  were 
our  own  act.  He  first  mspires  the  desire 
and  then  rewards  it.  Thus  his  power,  if  we 
may  hazard  the  expression,  gives  place  to 
iiis  goodness,  and  he  presses  us  by  tender- 
ness almost  more  than  he  constrains  us  by 
authority.  He  even  condescends  to  make 
our  happiness  no  less  a  motive  for  our  duty 
than  his  injunctions ;  hear  his  affectionate 
aposirophe— *  Oh  that  thou  hadst  hearkened 
to  my  commandments,  then  had  thy  peace 
been  as  a  river  V 

It  was  that  his  goodness  might  have  the 
precedency  of  his  Omnipotence,  that  he 
vouchsafed  to  give  the  Law  in  the  shape  of  a 
covenant.  He  stooped  to  enter  into  a  sort  of 
reciprocal  engagement  with  his  creatures,— 
he  condescended  to  stipulate  with  the  work 
of  his  hands !  But  the  consummation  of  his 
goodness  was  reserved  for  his  work  of  Re- 
demption. Here  he  not  only  performed  the 
office,  but  assumed  the  name  of  Love  ;  a 
name  with  which,  notwithstanding  all  his 
preceding  wonders  of  Providence  and  Grace, 
he  was  never  invested  till  after  the  comple- 
tion of  this  last,  greatest  act : — an  act  to- 
wards his  pardoned  rebels,  not  only  of  in- 
demnity but  promotion  ; — an  act  woich  the 
angels  desire  to  scrutinize,  and  which  man 
will  never  fully  comprehend  till  be  enters  on 
tiiat  beatitude  to  which  it  has  introduced 
him. 


CHAP.  IV. 
««  Thy  will  be  done.*' 

To  desire  to  know  the  Divine  will  is  the 
first  duty  of  a  being  sa  ignorant  aa  man ;  to 
endeavour  to  obey  it  is  the  most  indispensa- 
ble  duty  of  a  being  at  once  so  corrupt  and 
so  dependent.  The  Holy  Scriptures  fre- 
quently comprise  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian temper  m  some  short  aphorism,  apostro- 
phe, or  definition.  The  essential  spirit  of 
the  Christian  life  may  be  said  to  be  incloded 
in  this  one  brief  petition  of  the  Christian's 
prayer,  *  tht  will  be  donb  ;'  just  as  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  irreli- 
gioi:^s  may  be  said  to  consist  in  following  bis 
own  will. 

There  is  a  haughty  spirit  which,  though  it 
will  not  complain,  does  not  care  to  submit. 
It  arrogates  to  itself  tbe  dignity  of  enduring, 
without  any  claim  to  the  meekness  of  yield- 
ing.   Its  silence  is  stubbornness,  its  forti- 
tude is  pride  ;    its  calmness  is   apathy  with- 
out, and  discontent  within       In  sncn  char- 
acters, it  is  not  so  much   the  will  of  God 
which  is  the  rule  of  conduct,  as  the  scorn  o( 
pusillanimity.    Not  seldom  indeed  the  mind 
puts  in  a  claim  for  a  merit  to  which  the 
nerves  could  make  out  a  better  title.      Tet 
the  suffering  which  arises  from  acute  feel- 
ing is  so  far  from  deducting  from  the  virtue 
of  resignation,  that,  when  it  does  not  impede 
the  sacrifice,  it  enhances  the  vahie.      True 
resignation  is  the  hardest  lesson  in  the  whole 
school  of  Christ.      It  is  the  oftenest  taught 
and  the  latest  learnt.    It  is  not  a  task  which, 
when  once  got  over  in  some  particular  in- 
stance, leaves  us  master  of  the  subject.  The 
necessity  of  following  up  the  lesson  we  have 
begun,  presents  itself  almost  every  day  in 
some  new  shape,  occurs  under  some  fresh 
modification.     The  submission  of  yesterday 
does  not  exonerate  us  from  the  resignation 
of  to-day.      The  principle,    iodeeo,  once 
thoroughly  wrought  into  the  soul,  gradually 
reconciles  as  to  the  frequent  demand  for  its 
exercise,  and  renders  every  successive  call 
more  easy. 

We  read  dissertations  on  this  subject,  not 
only  with  the  most  entire  concurrence  of  the 
judgment,  hut  with  the  most  apparent  acqui- 
escence of  the  mind.  We  write  essays  up- 
on it  in  the  hour  of  peace  and  composure, 
and  fancy  that  what  we  have  discussed  with 
so  much  ease  and  self-complacence,  in  fa- 
vour of  which  we  offer  so  many  arguments 
to  convince,  and  so  many  motives  to  per- 
suade, cannot  be  very  difficult  to  practise. 
But  to  convince  the  understanding  and  to 
correct  the  will  is  a  very  different  underta- 
king ;  and  not  less  difficult  when  it  comes  to 
our  own  case  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  those 
for  whom  we  have  been  so  coolly  and  dog- 
matically prescribing.  It  is  not  till  we 
practically  find  how  slowly  our  own  argu- 
ments produce  any  effect  on  onrselves  that 
we  cease  to  marvel  at  their  inefficacy  on  oth- 
ers. The  sick  physician  tastes  with  disgust 
the  bitterness  of  the  draught,  to  the  swallow- 
ing of  whirh  he  wondered  the  patient  hati 
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felt  so  much  repug^nance  ;  and  the  reader  is  f 
boiDetimes    convinced    by    the    argumeDtsj 
which  fail  of  Uieir  effect  on  the  writer,  when  | 
be  is  called,  not  to  discuss,  but  to  act,  aot  to  i 
reason,  but  to  suffer.     The  theory  is  so  jus( ' 
and  the  duty  so  obvious,   that  even  bad  men  \ 
assent  to  it ;  the  exercise  so  trying  that  the 
best  men  find  it  more  easy  to  commend  the 
rule  than  adopt  it     But  he  who  has  once 
fotten  engraved,  not  in  his  memory  but  in 
his  heart,  this  divine  precept,  thy  will  be 
DONK,  has  made  a  proficiency  which  will 
render  all  subsequent  instruction  compara- 
tively easy. 

Though  sacrifices  and  oblations  were  of- 
fered to  God  under  the  law  by  his  own  ex- 
press appointment,  yet .  he  peremptorily  re- 
jected them  by  his  prophets,  when  presented 
as  substitutes  instead  of  signs.  Will  be,  un- 
der a  more  perfect  dispensation,  accept  of  any 
obsenraoces  which  are  meant  to  supersede 
internal  dedication^  of  any  offerings  unac- 
companied by  complete  desire  of  acquies- 
cence in  bis  will  f  *  My  son,  give  me  thine 
heart,*  is  his  brief  but  imperative  command. 
But  before  we  can  be  brought  to  comply  witlj 
the  spirit  of  this  requisition,  God  must  en- 
lighten our  understanding  that  our  devotion 
may  be  rational,  he  must  rectify  our  will 
tliat  it  may  be  voluntary,  he  must  purify  our 
heart  that  it  may  be  spiritual. 

Submission  is  a  duty  of  such  high  and  holy 
import  that  it  can  only  be  learnt  of  the  Great 
Teacher.  If  it  could  have  been  acquired  by 
mere  moral  institution,  the  wise  sayings  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  would  have  taught 
it.  But  their  most  elevated  standard  was 
low  :  their  strongest  motives  were  the  brev- 
ity of  life,  the  instability  of  fortune,  the  dig- 
nity of  suffering  virtue,  things  within  their 
narrow  sphere  of  judging ;  things  true  indeed 
as  far  as  they  go,  but  a  substratum  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  superstructure  to  be 
built  on  it.  It  wanted  depth,  and  strength, 
and  solidity  for  the  purposes  of  support.  It 
wanted  the  only  true  basis,  the  assurance 
that  God  orders  all  things  according  to  the 
purposes  of  his  will  for  our  final  good  ;  it 
wanted  that  only  sure  ground  of  faith  by 
which  the  genuine  Christian  cheerfully  sub- 
mits in  entire  dependance  on  the  promises  of 
the  Gospel.  < 

Nor  let  us  fancy  that  we  are  to  bo  languid 
and  inactive  recipients  of  the  divine  dispen- 
sations. Our  own  souls  must  be  enlarged, 
our  own  views  must  be  ennobled,  our  own 
spirit  must  be  dilated.  An  inoperative  ac- 
quiescence is  not  all  that  is  required  of  us  : 
and  if  we  must  not  slacken  our  zeal  in  doing 
goody  so  we  must  not  be  remiss  in  opposing 
evil,  on  the  flimsy  ground  that  God  has  per- 
mitted evil  to  infest  the  world.  If  it  be  his 
will  to  permit  sin,  it  is  an  opposition  to  his 
will  when  we  do  not  labour  to  counteract  it. 
This  surrender  therefore,  of  our  will  to  that 
of  God,  takes  in  a  large  sweep  of  actual  du- 
ties, as  well  as  the  whole  compass  of  passive 
obedience.  It  involves  doing  as  well  as  suf- 
fering, activity  as  well  as  acquiescence,  zeal 
as  well  as  forbearance.  Yet  the  concise  pe- 
fitioa  daily  slips  off  the  tongue  ivithout  our 


reflecting  on  the  weight  of  the  ohlignlion  we 
are  imposing  on  ourselves.  We  do  not  con- 
sider the  extent  and  consequences  of  the 
prayer  we  are  offering,  the  sacrifices,  the 
trials,  the  privations  it  may  involve,  and  the 
large  indefinite  obedience  to  all  the  known 
aDcT  unknown  purposes  of  infinite  wisdom  to 
which  we  are  pledging  ourselves. 

There  is  no  case  in  which  we  more  shelter 
ourselves  in  generalities.  Verbal  sacrifices 
cost  little,  cost  nothing.  The  familiar  habit 
of  repeating  the  petition  almost  tempts  us  to 
fancy  that  the  duty  is  as  easy  as  the  request 
is  short.  We  are  ready  to  think  that  a  pray- 
er rounded  off  in  four  monosyllables  can 
scarcely  involve  duties  co-extensive  with  our 
whole  course  of  beinr;  that,  in  uttering 
them,  we  renounce  all  right  in  onreelves, 
that  we  acknowledge  the  universal  indefea- 
sible title  of  the  blettedand  only  Potentate  ; 
that  we  make  over  to  him  the  rignt  to  do  in  us, 
and  with  us,  and  by  us,  whatever  he  sees 
good  for  ourselves,  whatever  will  promote 
bis  glory,  though  by  means  sometimes  as  in- 
comprehensible to  our  understanding,  as  un- 
acceptable to  our  will,  because  we  neitber 
know  the  motive,  nor  perceive  the  end. 
These  simple  words  express  an  act  of  faith 
the  most  sublime,  an  act  of  allegiance  the 
most  unqualified  ;  and,  while  they  make  a 
declaration  of  entire  submission  to  a  Sove- 
reign the  most  absolute,  they  are,  at  the  same 
time,  a  recognition  of  love  to  a  Father  the 
most  beneficent. 

We  must  remember,  that  in  offering  this 
prayer,  we  may  by  our  own  request,  oe  of- 
leriog  to  resign  what  we  most  dread  to  lose, 
to  give  up  what  is  dear  to  us  as  our  own  soul ; 
we  may  be  calling  on  our  heavenly  Father 
to  withhold  what  we  are  most  anxiously  la- 
bouring to  attain,  and  to  withdraw  what  we 
are  most  sedulously  endeavouring  to  keep. 
We  are  solemnly  renouncing  our  property  m 
ourselves,  we  are  distinctly  making  ourselves 
over  again  to  Him  whose  we  already  are. 
We  specifically  entreat  him  to  do  with  us 
what  he  pleases,  to  mould  us  to  a  conformity 
to  his  image,  without  which  we  shall  never 
be  resigned  to  bis  will.  In  short,  to  dispose 
of  us  as  his  infinite  ,wisdom  sees  best,  how- 
ever contrary  to  the  scheme  which  our  blind- 
ness has  laid  down  as  the  path  to  unquestion- 
able happiness. 

To  render  this  trymg  petition  easy  to  us,  is 
one  great  reason  why  God,  by  such  a  varie- 
ty of  provindeuces,  afflicts  and  brings  us 
low.  He  knows  that  we  want  inceutives  to 
humility,  even  more  than  incitements  to  vir- 
tuous actions.  He  shows  us  in  many  ways, 
that  self-sufficiency  and  happiness  are  incom- 
patible, that  pride  and  peace  are  irreconcil- 
able ;  that,  roUowin^  our  own  way,  and  do- 
ing our  own  will,  which  we  consider  to  be  of 
the  very  essence  of  felicity,  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  it. 

^  Christianity,'  says  bishop  Horseley,  *  in- 
volves many  paradoxes,  but  no  contradic- 
tions. '  To  be  able  to  say  with  entire  surren- 
der of  the  heart,  '  Thv  will  be  done,'  is  the 
true  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  that  lib- 
erty with  which  Christ  has  made  them  free. 
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It  is  a  liberty^  not  which  delivers  ut  from  re- 
straint, bnt  which,  freeing  us  from  our  sub- 
jection to  the  senses,  makes  us  find  no  pleas- 
ure but  in  order,  no  safety  but  in  the  obedi- 
ence of  an  intelligfent  being  to  his  rigbful 
Lord.  In  deliyering  us  from  the  heavy  bon- 
dage of  sin,  it  transfers  us  to  the  ^  easy  yoke 
of  Christ,'  from  the  galling  slavery  of  the 
world  to  the  ^  light  burden'  of  him  wno  over- 
came it. 

This  liberty  in  giving  a  true  direction  to 
the  affections,  gives  them  amplitude  as  well 
as  elevation.  The  more  unconstrained  the 
will  becomes,  the  more  it  fixes  on  the  object ; 
once  fixed  on  the  highest,  it  does  not  use  its 
liberty  for  versatiHij,  but  for  constancy,  not 
for  change,  but  for  ndelity,  not  for  wavering, 
but  adherence. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  less  our  interest)  than 
our  duty,  to  keep  the  mind  in  an  habitual 
posture  of  submission.  *  Adam,^  says  Dr. 
Hammond,  *  after  his  expulsion,  was  a  great- 
er slave  in  the  Irilderness  than  he  had  been 
In  the  inclosure.*  If  the  barbarian  ambassa- 
dor came  express  to  the  Romans  to  nag^iate. 
from  his  country  for  permission  to  be  their 
servants,  declaring,  that  a  voluntary  submis- 
sion, even  to  a  foreign  power,  was  prefera- 
ble to  a  wild  and  disorderly  freedom,  well 
may  the  Christian  triumph  m  the  peace  and 
security  to  be  attained  by  a  complete  subju- 
gation to  Him  who  is  emphatically  called  the 
God  of  order, 

A  vital  faith  manifests  itself  in  vital  acts. 
*  Th^  will  be  done,*  is  eminently  a  practical 
petition.  The  first  indication  or  the  gaoler^s 
change  of  heart  was  a  practical  indica- 
tion. He  did  not  ask,  *  Are  there  few  that 
be  saved,'  but, '  What  shall  /  do  to  be  saved  7* 
The  first  symptom  St  Paul  gave  of  his  con- 
version, was  a  practical  svmptom:  *Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?'  He  entered 
on  his  new  course  with  a  total  renunciation 
of  his  own  will.  It  seemed  to  this  great 
Apostle,  to  be  the  turning  point  between  in- 
fidelity and  piety,  whether  he  should  follow 
his  own  will  or  the  will  of  God.  He  did  not 
amuse  his  curiosity  with  speculative  ques- 
tions. His  own  immediate  and  erand  con- 
cern engrossed  his  whole  soul.  Nor  was  his 
c^uestion  a  mere  hasty  effusion,  an  interroga- 
tive springing  out  of  that  mixed  feeling  of 
awe  and  wonder  which  accompanied  his  first 
overwhelming  convictions.  It  became  the 
abiding  principle  which  governed  bis  future 
life,  which  made  him  in  labours  more  abun- 
dant. Every  successive  act  of  duty,  every 
future  sacrifice  of  ease,  sprung  from  it,  was 
influenced  by  it.  His  own  will,  his  anient, 
impetuous,  fiery  will,  was  not  merely  subdu- 
ed, it  was  extingfuished.  His  powetful  mind 
indeed  lost  none  of  its  energy  but  his  proud 
heart  relinquished  all  its  independence. 

We  allow  and  adopt  the  term  dewHon  as 
an  indispensable  part  of  religion,  because  it 
is  supposed  to  be  limited  to  the  act ;  but  de- 
ffotednetMy  from  which  it  is  derived,  does  not 
meet  with  sncfa  ready  acceptation,  because 
this  is  a  habit,  and  an  habit  involves  more 
than  an  act ;  it  pledges  us  to  consistency,  it 
implied  fixedness  of  character,  a  general  con- 


firmed state  dT  aii9d,  a  riviog  op  wliat  we 
are,  and  bave^  and  do,  to  God.  Devotednesi 
does  not  consist  in  the  length  of  oor  prayers, 
nor  in  the  number  of  our  good  works,  for, 
though  these  are  the  surest  evideiM»t  of  pie- 
ty, they  are  not  its  essence.  Devotedness 
consists  in  doing  and  8ufferiiur«  bearing  and 
forbearing  in  the  way  which  God  prescribes. 
The  most  inconsiderable  duty  performed 
with  alacrity,  if  it  oppose  oar  own  inclina- 
tion ;  the  most  ordinary  trial  met  with  a  right 
spirit,  is  more  acceptable  to  biro  than  a 
greater  effort  of  our  own  devising.  We  do 
not  commend  a  servant  for  bis  activity,  if 
ever  so  fervently  exercised*  in  doing  what* 
ever  rratifies  his  own  foncy :  we  do  not  con* 
sider  nis  performance  as  obedience^  unless 
his  activity  has  bee^i  exercised  in  doin^  what 
we  required  of  him.  Now,  how  can  we  in- 
sist on  bis  doing  what  contradicta  bis  own 
humour,  while  we  allow  ourselves  to  feel  re- 
pugnance in  serving  our  heaveoly  Master, 
WTOU  his  commands  do  not  eiLScUy  fidi  in 
with  our  own  inclination? 

We  must  also  give  God  leave,  not  only  to 
take  his  own  way,  but  his  own  time.  The 
appointment  of  seasons,  as  w^l  as  of  evenlSy 
is  nis.  *'  He  waits  to  be  gracioos.'  If  he 
delays,  it  is  because  we  are  not  yet  brought 
to  thai  state  which  fits  us  for  the  grant  of  our 
request.  It  is  not  he  who  must  be  brought 
about,  but  we  ourselves.  Or,  perhaps,  be 
refuses  the  thing  we  ask,  in  order  to  give  us 
a  better.  We  implore  success  in  an  under- 
taking, instead  of  which,  he  rives  us  content 
under  the  disappointment.  We  ask  for  the 
removal  of  pain ;  he  gives  us  patience  under 
it.  We  desire  deliverance  from  our  ene- 
mies ;  he  sees  that  we  have  not  yet  turned 
their  enmity  to  our  improvement,  and  be  will 
bring  us  to  a  better  temper  by  farther  exer- 
cise. We  desire  him  to  avert  some  impend- 
ing trial,  instead  of  averting  it,  he  takes  away 
its  bitterness ;  be  mitigates  what  we  believed 
would  be  intolerable,  by  giving  us  a  right 
temper  under  it.'  How,  then,  can  we  say  he 
has  failed  of  his  promise,  if  he  gives  some- 
thing more  truly  valuable  than  we  had  re- 
quested at  his  hands  ? 

Some  virtues  are  more  called  out  in  one 
condition  of  life,  and  some  in  another.  The 
exercise  of  certain  qualities  has  its  time  and 
place ;  but  an  endeavour  after  conformity  to 
the  ima^  of  God,  which  is  best  attained  by 
submission  to  his  will,  is  of  perpetual  obliga- 
tion. If  he  does  not  require  all  virtues  ua- 
der  all  circumstances,  there  is  ho  state  or 
condition  in  which  he  does  not  require  that 
to  which  our  church  perpetually  calls  us, 
*  an  humble,  lowly,  penitent,  and  obedient 
heart'  We  may  have  no  time,  no  capacity, 
no  special  call  for  deeds  of  notorious  usefiu- 
ness  ;  but  whatever  be  our  pursuits,  engage- 
ments, or  abilities,  it  will  intrench  on  no 
time,  require  no  specific  call,  interfere  with 
no  duty,  to  subdue  our  perverse  will* 
Though  the  most  severe  of  all  duties,  it  in- 
fringes on  no  other,  but  will  be  the  iMi^ 
effectually  fulfilled  by  the  veiy  difficulties 
attending  on  other  pan  nits  and  eogtf^' 
meats. 
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We  mn  so  toad  of  iiarog  our  own  will, 
tlMt  it  is  wiooishiai^  we  do  not  ofieoer  em- 
ploj  il  for  oar  owo  good  ;  for  our  inward 
peace  i«  augmented  in  exact  proportion  as 
our  repQgnaBee  to  the  Dirine  wilt  diminish- 
es, wen  tbe  ccNH|oest  orer  the  one  com- 
plete, tfaeenfoyment  of  the  other  would  be 
perfect.  Bat  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  as- 
atsone  his  empfawtical  title,  the  comfokter, 
till  his  piieirioas  offices  haye  operated  on  the 
keart,  tiil  he  has  « reproved  us  of  sin,  of 
ng:bteoosnee«,  of  judgment' 

God  makes  use  of  methods  ieoonceiTable 
tD«s«  to  bring  us  to  the  submission  which 
weare  aorerefdv  to  request  with  our  lips. 
tlttD  to  desire  with  our  hearts.  By  an  im- 
peraeptible  operation  he  is  erer  at  work  far 
OBr  good ;  he  promotes  it  by  objects  the 
Bsost  aepromisiiig,  by  ereots  the  most  on- 
likeiy.  He  employs  means  to  our  shallow 
views  the  most  improbable  to  effect  bis  own 
graoioiia  puroeses.  In  every  thing  he  evin- 
ces thai  his  thoughts  are  not  as  our  theoghts. 
He  orcrrules  the  opposition  of  our  enemies, 
the  defisction  of  our  friends,  the  faultB  of  our 
ohiiaren»-4he  loss  of  our  fortune  as  well  as 
tbe  diaappoiatmeati  attending  its  possessioD 
-**tbe  onaatisftctoriaess  of  pleasures  as  well 
aa  the  pnTatioB-*the  contradiction  of  our 
desires  ■  tbe  fiulnre  of  plans  which  we 
thought  we  had  concerted,  not  only  with  good 
jodgmeat  but  pure  iateutions.  He  makes 
us  sensible  of  our  faults  by  the  mischiiefs 
they  bring  upon  us ;  and  acknowledges  our 
blindness  by  extractm^  from  it  conseouen- 
cesdianetrtcally  opposite  to  those  which  our 
actioos  weae  intended  to  produce. 

Our  lore  to  God  is  stamped  with  tbe  same 
imperfection  with  all  our  other  gfraces.  If 
we  lore  him  at  all,  it  is  as  it  were  tradition- 
ally, hereditarily,  professionally  ;  it  is  a  love 
of  fevm  and  not  or  feeling,  of  education  and 
not  of  sentiment  of  sense  and  not  of  faith. 
It  is  at  best  a  submission  to  authority,  and 
not  an  effusion  of  voluntary  latitude,  aeon- 
victioa  of  the  understanding,  and  not  a  cor- 
diality of  the  affections.  We  rather  assume 
we  have  this  grace  than  actually  possess  it, 
we  rather  take  it  for  granted  on  unezamin 
ed  grounds,  than  cherish  it  as  a  principle 
from  which  whatever  good  we  have  must 
proceed,  and  from  which,  if  it  does  not  pro- 
ceed, the  principle  does  not  exist 

Surely,  sa'y  theoppugners  of  divine  Prov- 
ideaoe,  in  considering  the  calamities  inflict- 
ed on  good  men,  if  God  loved  virtue,  he  would 
not  oppress  the  virtuous.  Surely  Omnipo- 
tMoe  may  find  a  way  to  make  his  children 
gupd,  without  making  them  miserable.  But 
nave  tbeie  casuists  ever  devised  a  means  by 
which  men  may  be  made  i^ood  without  being 
made  humble,  or  happy  without  being  made 
hply,  or  holy  without  trials  ?  Unapt  scholars 
indeed  wo  are  in  learning  the  lessons  taught ! 
But  the  Teacher  is  not  the  less  perfect  be- 
cause of  the  imbecility  of  his  children. 

If  it  hotho  design  of  Infinite  Goodness  to 
diiengsge  us  firom  the  world,  to  detach  us 
(am  enneltes,  and  to  purify  us  to  himself, 
l^Mpwifioitioo  by  eofferiaga  seems  the  most 


BoOied.  Tbe  same  efieet  ooaki 
not  be  any  otherwise  produced,  eacept  by 
miracles,  and  God  »  an  economist  of  his 
means  in  grace  as  well  as  in  nature.  He 
deals  out -all  g^fts  by  measure.  His  operas 
tion  in  both  is  progressive.  Successive 
events  operate  an  one  case  as  time  and  age 
in  tbe  other.  As  sans  and  showers  so  grad* 
uaUy  mature  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  the 
growth  is  rather  perpetual  than  perceptible» 
so  God  commonly  carries  on  the  work  of 
renovation  in  the  heart  silently  and  slowly» 
by  means  suitable  and  simple,  though  lo  us 
imperceptible)  and  sometimes  nninteUigiblie* 
Were  me  plans  more  obvious,  and  the  pro 
cess  ostensible,  thero  would  be  no  room 
left  lor  the  operations  of  faith,  no  call  for 
the  exercise  of  patience,  no  demand  fer 
the  grace  oi  huraility.  The  road  to  perfec- 
tion IS  tedious  and  suffering,  steep  aiid  rug- 
ged ;  our  iropatieooe  would  leap  over  all  the 
mlarvening  space  which  keeps  us  from  it, . 
rather  than  climb  it  by  slow  and  paiolui 
steps.  W  e  would  fain  be  spared  the  sorrow 
and  shame  of  our  own  errors,  of  all  their 
vexatiouk  obstructions,  all  their  dishonoura- 
ble impediments.  We  would  be  completely 
good  and  happy  at  once  without  passinr 
through  the  staces  and  gradations  which  lead 
to  goodness  and  happiness.  W  e  require  «aa 
ioitaotaneous  transformation  which  costs  us 
nothing ;  the  spirit  of  God  works  bv  a  grad* 
ual  process  w  hich  costi  us  much.  W  e  would 
combine  his  tavour  with  our  self-indulgenoe; 
we  would  be  spared  the  trials  he  has  appoint- 
ed  without  losing  the  telicity  he  has  promiB* 
ed.  We  fiorapTain  of  the  seventy  of  the 
operation,  but  the  operatiuo  would  not  be  ao 
severe  if  the  disease  did  not  lie  so  deep. 

Besides,  the  afflictions  which  God  ap< 
poiotB,  are  not  seldom  sent  to  save  us  froio 
those  we  should  bring  on  ourselves,  and 
which  might  have  added  guilt  to  misery.-^ 
He  threatens,  hot  it  is  that  he  may  finally 
save,  if  '  punishment  is  bis  strange,'  it  u 
aVio  his  necessary  *  work.'  Even  in  Use 
sorest  affliction,  ttie  loss  ol  those  we  love, 
there  may  be  a  mercy  impenetrable  to  osb— 
Giod  has,  perhaps,  laid  up  for  us  in  heaven 
that  frieud  wliom  be  might  have  lost  in  eter- 
nity, )uui  he  been  restored  U>  our  prayers 
here.  But  if  the  affliction  besot  improved. 
It  is,  indeed  unspeakably  heavy.  If  tbe  loss 
of  our  friend  does  not  help  to  detach  us  from 
the  world,  we  have  the  caiamitjr  without  the 
indemnification;  we  are  deprived  of  oor 
treasure  without  any  advantage  to  ourselves, 
if  the  lustt  of  him  we  loved  d^  not  make  us 
more  earnest  to  secure  our  salvation,  we 
may  lose  at  once  our  friend  and  our  souL— » 
To  endure  the  penalty  and  lose  tbe  pre&t,  is 
to  be  ein|>hati€ally  miserable. 

SuiTenngs  are  the  only  relics  of  tbe  trae 
cross,  and  when  Divine  grace  turns  them  to 
our  spiritual  good,  they  almost  perform  the 
miracles  which  blind  superstition  ascribes  to 
the  faUtt  one.  God  meffcifolly  takes  from  ua 
what  we  have  not  ^oarage  to  oiisr  him  ;  but 
if,  when  he  resumes  it,  be  sanctifies  Uie  loss, 
let  us  not  repine.    It  waa  his  whife  it  was 
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ouri.    He  was  the  proprietor  while  we  were 
the  possessors. 

Though  we  profess  a  general  readiness  to 
submit  to  the  Divine  will,  there  is  nothing  in 
which  we  are  more  liable  to  illusion.  Self- 
loYe  is  a  subtle  casuist.  We  invent  distinc- 
tions. We  too  crittcallj  discriminate  be- 
tween afBictions  which  proceed  more  imme- 
diately from  God,  and  disappointments  which 
come  from  the  world  To  the  former  we 
acknowledge,  in  words  at  least,  our  willing- 
ness to  submit.  In  the  latter,  though  equal- 
ly his  dispensation,  we  seem  to  feel  jus- 
tified in  refusing  to  acquiesce.  God  does 
not  desire  us  to  inflict  punishments  on  our- 
selves, he  only  expects  us  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience those  he  inflicts  on  us,  whether  they 
come  more  immediately  from  himself  or 
through  the  medium  of  his  crea  ures. 

Love  being  the  root  of  obedience,  it  is  no 
test  of  that  obedience,  if  we  obey  God  only 
in  things  which  do  not  cross  our  mclinations, 
while  we  disobey  him  in  things  that  are  re- 
pugnant to  them.  Not  to  obey  except  when 
It  costs  us  nothing  is  rather  to  please  our- 
selves than  God,  for  it  is  evident  we  should 
disobey  him  in  these  also  if  the  allurement 
were  equally  powerful  in  these  cases  as  in 
the  others.  We  may,  indeed  plead  in  apolo- 
gy that  the  command  we  resist  is  of  less  im 
portance  than  that  with  whi^h  we  comply ; 
but  this  is  a  false  excuse,  for  the  authority 
which  enjoins  the  least,  is  the  same  with 
that  which  commands  the  greatest ;  and  it 
is  the  authority  to  which  we  are  to  submit, 
as  much  as  to  the  command. 

There  is  a  passage  in  St.  Luke  which  does 
'  not  seem  to  be  always  broucfht  to  bear  on 
this  point  as  fully  as  it  ought :  "  Unless  a  man 
forsake  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple  '  This  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
identical  with  the  command  in  another  place, 
that  'a  man  should  sell  all  that  he  has,'  &c 
When  the  Christian  world  indeed,  was  in  its 
infancy,  the  literal  requisition  in  both  oases 
was  absolutely  necessary.  But  it  appears 
to  be  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
command,  as  *  forsaking*  all  that  we  have, 
extends  to  a  full  and  entire  consecration  of 
ourselves  to  God,  a  dedication  without  re- 
8erTe«  not  of  fortune  only,  but  of  everv  de- 
sire, every  facultv,  every  inclination,  every 
talent;  a  resignation  of  the  whole  will,  a 
surrender  of  the  whole  soul.  It  is  tliis  sur- 
render which  alone  sanctifies  our  best  ac- 
tions. It  is  this  pure  oblation,'  this  offering  { 
of  unshared  aflfection,  this  unmnim&l  sacri 
fice,  which  is  alone  acceptable  to  GorJ, 
through  thnlfulU  perfect^  and  sujlirient  ti- 
crifice^  ohkuion,  and  iothfartion^  made  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  Onr  monev  he 
win  not  accept  without  our  good  will,  our 
devotions  without  our  affections,  our  servi- 
ces without  our  hearts.  Like  the  prevari- 
eating  pair,  whose  duplicity  was  punished  bv 
instant  death,  whatever  we  keep  back  will 
annihilate  the  value  of  what  we  bring.  It 
will  be  nothing  if  it  be  not  all.* 

*  Acts,  chap.  ▼. 


CHAP.  V. 
On  Parahie, 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  reason  whv  mankind, 
in  general,  are  so  much  delighted  with  alle- 
gt>ry  and  metaphor,  is,  because  they  are  so 
proportioned  to  bur  senses,  those  first  inlets 
of  iaeas  Ideas  ^ined  by  the  senses  quickly 
pass  into  the  region  of  the  imagination  ;  and 
from  thence,  more  particularly  the  illiterate 
and  uninformed,  fetch  materials  for  the  em- 
plovment  of  their  reason. 

Little  reaches  the  understanding  of  the 
mass  but  through  this  mediam.  Their  minds 
are  not  fitted  for  the  reception  of  abstract 
truth.  Dry  argumentative  instroction,  there- 
fore, is  not  proportioned  to  their  capacity ; 
the  faculty  by  which  a  rig^t  conclusion  is 
drawn,  is,  in  them,  the  most  defective ;  they 
rather  feel  strongly  than  judge  accurately  : 
and  their  feelings  are  awakened  by  the  im* 
pression  made  on  their  senses. 

The  connexion  of  these  remarks  with  the 
subject  of  instruction  by  parable,  is  obvious. 
It  is  the  nature  of  paraote  to  open  the  doc- 
trine which  it  professes  to  conceal.  By  en- 
gaging attention  and  exciting  curioeitv,  it 
developes  truth  with  more  eltect  than  oy  a 
more  explicit  exposition  By  laying  hold  oo 
the  imaginations,  parable  insmuates  itself  in- 
to the  affections,  and,  by  the  intercommuni- 
cation of  the  faculties,  the  understanding  is 
made  to  apprehend  the  truth  which  was  pro- 
posed to  the  fancy. 

There  is  commonly  found  sufficient  recti- 
tude of  judgment  in  the  generality  to  decide 
fairlv  on  any  point  within  their  reach  of  mind, 
if  the  decision  neither  opposes  their  interest 
nor  interferes  with  their  prejudice.  If  yon 
can  separate  the  truth  from  any  personal 
concern  of  their  own,  their  verdict  will  prob- 
ably be  just :  but  if  their  views  are  clouded 
by  passion,  or  biassed  by  selfishness,  that  man 
must  possess  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
integrity  who  decides  against  himself  and  in 
favour  of  what  is  right. 

In  the  admirably  (|evised  parable  of  Na- 
than, David's  eager  cOi^demnation  of  the  ao> 
suspected  offender  is  a  :Striking  instance  of 
the  delusion  of  sin  and  th^'bUndness  of  self- 
love.    He  who  had  lived  a  whole  year  in  the 
unrepenled  commission  of  one  of  the  black- 
est crimes  of  the  decalogue,  and  who,  to  se* 
core  to  himself  the  object  for  which  be  had 
committed  it,    perpetrated  another  almost 
more  heinous,  and  that  with  an  -hypocrisy 
foreign  to  his  character,  could  in  an  instant 
denounce  death  on  the  imaginary  offender 
for  a  fault  comparatively  trifling     The  ve- 
hemence of  his  resentment  even  overstepped 
the  limits  of  his  natural  justice,  in  decreemg 
a  punishment  disproporttoned  to  the  crime, 
while  he  remained  dead  to  his  own  deep  de- 
linquency.    A  pointed  parable  instantly  sur- 
prised him  into  the  most  bitter  self-reproach. 
A  direct  accusation  might  have  inflamed  bim 
before  he  was  thus  prepared ;  and,  in  the  one 
case,  he  mig^t  have  punished  the  accuser, 
by  whom,  in  the  other,  he  was  brought  to  thfi ' 
deepest  self-abasement.    The  prudent  proph- 
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et  did  not  rashly  reproach  the  kiog^  with  the 
cnme  be  wished  him  to  cooderon,  hut  placed 
the  fault  at  such  a  distance,  aod  in  such  a 
proper  point  of  view,  that  he  first  procured 
bis  impartial  judgment,  and  afterwards  his 
sclf-coodemnation.  An  important  lesson, 
iK>t  only  to  the  offender,  but  to  the  reprover. 
He  *  who  knew  what  was  in  man,'  and  who 
intended  his  religion,  not  for  a  few  critics  to 
argue  upon,  but  ibr  a  whole  world  to  act  up- 
on, ijiequeuily  adopted  the  mode  of  instruct- 
ing  by  allegory.  Though  he  sometimes  coo- 
descended  to  UQveil  the  hidden  sense,  by  dis- 
closing the  moral  meaning,  in  some  short, 
but  oiost  significant  comment;  yet  he  usually 
left  the  application  to  those  whom  he  meant 
to  benefit  oy  the  doctrine.  The  truth  which 
Fpoke  strongly  to  their  prejudices,  bv  the 
yet]  in  which  it  was  wrapped,  spared  the  sname 
while  it  conveyed  the  instruction «  and  they 
probably  found  agra  ification  in  the  ingenu- 
ity of  their  own  solution  which  contributed 
to  reconcile  them  to  the  sharpness  of  the  re- 
proof. 

The  most  unjust  and  prejudiced  of  the 
Jews  were,  by  this  wise  management,  fre- 
qnently  drawn  in  to  give  an  unconscious  tes- 
timony against  themselves  ;  this  was  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  instance  of  the  house- 
holder and  his  servanls  Had  the  truth  they 
were  led  to  deduce  from  this  parable,  been 
presented  in  the  offensive  form  of  a  direct 
charge,  it  would  have  fired  them  with  inex- 
pressible indignation. 

Christians  who  abound  in  zeal,  but  arejde- 
fective  in  knowledge  and  prudence,  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  discreiUm  made  a 
remarkable,  though  not  disproportionate  part 
of  the  Redeemer's  character ;  he  never  invi- 
ted attack  by  imprudence,  or  provoked  hos- 
tility by  intemperate  rashness.  When  argu- 
ment was  not  listened  to,  when  persuasion 
was  of  no  avail,  when  even  all  his  miracles 
of  mercy  were  misrepresented,  aod  his  divine 
beneficence  thrown  away,  so  that  all  farther 
attempts  to  do  good  were  unavailing,  he 
Vfithdrew  to  another  place  ;  there,  indeed,  to 
experience  the  same  malignity,  there  to  ex- 
ercise the  same  compassion. 

The  divine  Author  of  our  religion  gave  al- 
so the  example  of  tep'ciiing,  not  only  by  par- 
able, but  by  simple  propositions,  detached 
truths,  pointed  interrogations,  positive  in- 
junctions, and  independent  prohibitions, 
rather  than  by  elaborate  and  continuous  dis- 
sertation.' He  instructed,  not  only  by  conse- 
cutive arguments,  but  by  invitations,  and 
dissuasives  adapted  to  the  useling^s,  and  intel- 
Kgible  to  the  apprehensions  of  his  audience. 
He  drew  their  attention  by  popular  illusions, 
delighted  it  by  vivid  representntions.  and  fix- 
ed It  by  reference  to  actual  events.  H  al* 
luded  to  the  Galileans,  crushed  by  the  falling 
tower,  which  they  remembered — to  local 
scenery — the  vines  of  Gethsemane,  which 
they  beheld,  while  he  was  descanting  res- 
pectively upon  repentance,  and  uoon  himself, 
as  the  *  true  vine.'  By  these  simple,  but 
powerfiil  and  suitable  methods,  be  brought 
tlieir  daily  habits,  and  every  day  ideas,  to 
r'ln  in  the  same  channel  with  their  princi- 


ples and  their  duties,  and  made  every  object 
with  which  they  were  surrounded  contribute 
its  contingent  to  their  instruction. 

The  lower  ranks,  who  mosi  eari^cstly 
sought  access  to  his  person,  could  form  a  tol- 
erable exact  judgment  on  the  things  he 
taught,  by  the  aptness  of  bis  allusions  to  what 
they  saw,  and  feh,  and  heard.  The  bumble 
situation  he  assumed,  also,  prevented  their 
being  intiiriiduted  by  power,  or  influenced  by 
authority.  It  at  once  made  their  attendance 
a  voluntary  act,  and  their  assent  an  unbias- 
sed conviction.  The  questions  proposed 
with  a  simple  desire  of  instruction,  were  an- 
swered with  condescending  kindness  ;  those 
dictated  by  curiositv  or  craft,  were  repelled 
with  wisdom,  or  answered,  not  by  gratifying 
importunity,  but  by  grafting  on  the  reply 
some  higher  instruction  than  the  inquirer 
had  either  proposed  or  desired.  Where  a 
direct  answer  would,  by  exciting  preiudice, 
have  impeded  usefulness,  he  evaded  the  par- 
ticular question  by  enforcing  from  it  some 
general  truth.  On  the  ar>plicatioo  of  the  man 
whose  brother  had  refused  to  divide  the  in- 
heritance with  him— in  declining  to  interfere 
judicially,  he  gave  a  great  moral  lecture  of 
universal  use  against  avarice,  while  he  pru- 
dently avoided  the  subject  of  the  particular 
litigation. 

His  answer  to  the  entangling  questiiMiy 
'  And  who  is  my  neighbour.''  suggested  the 
instructive  illustration  of  the  doty  toaueigh* 
hour,  in  that  brief,  but  highly  finished  apo- 
logue of  the  good  Samaritan.  The  Jews, 
who  would  never  have  owned  that  a  Samari- 
tan was  their  neighbour,  were,  by  this  pious 
management,  drawn  in  to  acknowledge,  that 
every  man,  without  regard  to  country,  who 
was  even  of  a  hostile  country,  if  he  needed 
their  as.^istance,  was  their  neighbour  In 
this  slight  outline,  three  characters  are 
sketched  with  so  much  spirit  and  distinct- 
ness, that,  as  Mr.  Boyle  says  of  Scripture 
truths  in  general,  they  resemble  those  por- 
traits, whose  eyes,  every  one  who  enters  the 
room,  fancies  are  fixed  on  him* 

False  zeal,  which  he  generally  found  as- 
sociated with  pride  and  nypocrisy,  was  al- 
most the  only  vice  which  extorteo  from  him 
unmitigated  severity :  if  he  sometimes  cor- 
rected presumption  and  repelled  malicious 
inquisitivcness.  he  uniformly  encouraged  dis- 
tress to  approach,  and  penitence  to  addreis 
him.  The  most  indirect  of  his  instructions 
inculcated  or  encouraged  ,  goodness.  The 
most  simple  of  his  reasonings  were  irrefra- 
gable without  the  formality  of  syllogism ; 
and  his  brief,  but  powerful  persuasions  went 
straight  to  the  heart,  which  the  most  elabo- 
rate discussions  might  have  left  unmoved. — 
Every  hearer,  however  illiterate,  would  at 
once  seize  his  meaning,  except  those  who 
found  themselves  interested  in  not  under- 
standing it;  every  spectator,  ^iftfaev  be- 
lieved not  him,  would  believe  his  works,' if 
pride  had  not  blinded  their  eyes,  if  prejudice 
had  not  barreil  up  their  hearts. 

Thus,  if  in  the  Gospels,  the  great  doctrines 
of  religion  are  not  always  conveyed  in  a  di- 
dactic form,  or  linked  with  logical  arrange»- 
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meat,  some  important  truth  meets  ns  at  ere- 
ry  turn,  is  held  out  in  some  brief  sentence ; 
some  hint  is  dropped  that  may  airaken,  re- 
cal,  qaicken,  or  revive  perpetual  attention. 
The  same  spirit  pervades  every  part ;  we 
ure  reminded  without  beings  fatig^ued ;  and, 
tvhaterer  is  the  point  to  be  pressed,  some  in- 
forming', alarming,  or  consoling  doctrine  is 
extracted  from  iC  or  grows  out  of  it. 

The  Scriptures,  however,  are  so  far  from 
setting  aside  the  use  of  reasonv  that  all  their 
precepts  are  addressed  to  it.  If  they  are 
delivered  in  a  popular  manner,  and  often  in 
independent  maxims,  or  reason,  bv  combi- 
ning them,  methodizes  the  detached  passages 
hitoa  fierfect  system  ;  so  that  by  a  combina- 
tion, which  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  intel- 
ligeot  reader  to  make,  a  complete  rule  of 
practice  is  collected.  The  scattered  pre- 
cepts are  embodied  in  examples  illustrated 
b?  figures,  and  exemplified  by  parables.— 
These  always  suppose  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  com- 
nmn  knowledge,  without  which  the  proposed 
ktstmetion  would  be  unintelligible.  For,  if 
the  Gospel  does  not  address  its  disciples  as  if 
they  were  philosophers  or  moEthematieians,  it 
alwajTS  supposes  mem  to  possess  plain  sense 
and  ordinary  information ;  to  have  acquaint- 
ance with  human,  if  not  with  elevated  life. 
The  allusions  and  imagery  with  which  it 
abounds  would  have  been  superfluous,  if  the 
hearers  had  not  been  previously  acquainted 
with  the  objects  and  circumstances  to  which 
theimagv  is  referred,  from  which  the  parallel 
ia  drawn,  to  which  the  allusion  is  made 

Our  heavenly  Father,  in  his  offisrs  of  illu- 
mination, does'  not  expect  we  should  open 
•nr  mental  e^^es  to  this  superinduced  lig^, 
without  opening  our  understandings  to  natu- 
ral and*  rational  information,  but  expects  that 
we  should  apply  the  faculties  bestowed^  to 
the  ert^jects  proposed  to  them.  We  putour- 
selvesi,  therefore,  in  the  fairest  way  of  ob- 
tainini^his  assistance,  when  we  most  dili- 
geotl^  ns9aU  the  means  and  materials  he 
has  g^ven  us  ;  comparing  together  his  works 
and  hit  word ;  not  settinr  up  our  under- 
stkndinf  a^nii  his  revelation,  but,  with 
daep  hamility,  applying  the  one  to  enable  us 
taeenoprdiendtne  other;  not  extinguishing^ 
onr  foeulties,  but  our  pride;  not  laying  onr 
understanding  asleep,  but  casting  it  at  the 
foofcof  tliO'  on»8»  We  have 'dwelt  on  this 
pBmt  the  morai»  from  faamng  observed,  that 
sane  religions  persons  are  apt  to  speak  with 
ooBtempt  of  great  natural  endowments  as  if 
they  were  not  the  gift  of  God,  but  of  some 
infisrior  power :  tlm  prudently  pious,  on  the 
other  band,  while  they  use  them  to  the  end 
for  wUch  they,  were  conferred,  keep  them 
iiivduei  sttbordination,  and  restrict  them  to 
their  proper  office  Abflities  are  the  ^ft  of 
Godi.and  next  to  bis  grace,  thongfa  with  an 
immense  •  interred.  Ins  best  sift ;  bat  are 
neverse truly  estimable  as  when  they  are 
dedieatedttot  promote  fais  glory. 

Our  heavenly  Instmotor,  still  more  to  ac- 
oosnrnodate  his  pcunables  to  the  capacities  of 
hia  audience,  adopted  the  broad  line  of  in- 
strootioaooiEreTOduBdera  few  strong  fea- 


tures of  general  parallel,  a  few  leadii^  powf* 
of  obvious  coincidence,  without  attending  to 
petty  exactnesses  or  stooping  to  trivial  nice- 
ties of  correspondence*  We  are  not,  there^ 
fore,  to  hunt  after  minute  resemblanoes,  oor 
to  cavil  at  slight  discrepancies.  We  sbotiM 
rather  imitate  his  example,  by  ooofioiog  oar 
illustration  to  the  more  important  cireom- 
stances  oi  tikeness  instead  of  raising  snofa  ns 
are  insignificant  into  uodue  distioetioii.— 
This  critical  elaboration,  this  amplifying 
mode,  which  ramifies  a  gp,neral  idea  into  au 
the  minutise  of  parallel,  would  only  serve  to 
divert  the  attention,  and  split  it  into  so  many 
divisions,  that  the  rosin  object  would  be  lost 
sight  of. 

The  author  once  heard  a  sermoii  which 
had  for  its  text '  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.' 
The  preacher,  a  really  good  man,  but  wait- 
ing tnis  discretion,  not  contented  with  astro- 
pie  application  of  the  figure,  instead  of  a 
general  allusion  to  the  powerfully  penetra- 
ting and  correcting  nature  of  this  rainei%l, 
instead  of  observing  that  salt  was  used  in  aJI 
the  ancient  sacrifices,  indulged  himself  in  a 
wide  range,  chemicaJ  and  culinary,  of  alt 
the  properties  of  salt,  devoting  a  separate 
head  to  each  quality.  A  long  discussion  oo 
its  antiseptic  properties,  its  solution  and  neu» 
tralization,  led  to  rather  a  luxurious  exhibi- 
tion of  the  relishes  it  communicates  to  vari- 
ous viands.  On  the  whole,  the  discourse 
seemed  better  adapted  for  an  audience  com- 
posed of  the  authors  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
or  a  society  of  cook^^,  than  for  a  plain  no- 
technical  congregation. 

But  to  return.  Who  can  reflect  without 
admiration  on  the  engaging  variety  with 
which  the  great  Teacher  labours  to  impress 
every  important  truth  ?  Whenever  difl^rent 
aspects  of  the  same  doctrine  were  likely 
still  more  forcibly  to  seize  the  attention,  still 
more  deeply  to  touch  the  heart,  still  more 
powerfully  to  awaken  the  conscience,  he 
does  not  content  himself  with  a  single  allego- 
ry. In  his  awful  exhibition  of  me  inesti- 
mable value  of  an  immortal  soul,  he  does 
not  coolly  describe  the  repentance  of  a  sin- 
gle sinner  as  viewed  with  complacency  by 
the  highest  order  of  created  intelligences, 
but  as  adding  *•  joy'  to  bliss  already  perfected 
in  immortality.  He  does  not  limit  his  in- 
struction to  one  roetaphoric^  iUnstration  of 
the  delight  of  the  heavenlv  ho^s,  but  ex- 
tends it  to  three,  finishing  the  climax  by  that 
most  endearing  and  touching  of  all  moral 
and  alle^ricaJ  pictures,  tlie  restoration  of 
the  prodi^  to  his  father's  love. 

But  this  triple  use  of  the  same  species  of 
alle^ry— -each  instance  rising  above  the  oth- 
er, in  l>eauty  and  in  force«  each  adding  fresh 
weight  to  one  momentous  point—- be  most 
emphatioally  employs  in  the  last  discourse 
previous  to  his  final  snfl^ng ;  we  mean  in 
his  sublime  illustration  of  the  solemnities  of 
the  last  day,  in  three  successive  paErabtes  all 
tending  to  impress  the  same  awful  troth. 

As  1^  well  Euew  every  accessible  point  of 
the  human  heart,  so  there  was  none  which  be 
did  not  touch.  But  the  grand  otrcuoistaiice 
which   carried  his  instmction  so  directly 
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hotnm  to  ih»  hnrto  ftiMl  eoMciooott  of  aeo, 
WM^  tint  he  not  oolj Umgrbi,  but  'did  all 
llxio^  welt  *  His  doctrioeB  weie  lo  dieested 
imtm  his  life,  his  iostradions  so  laelted  iato 
liis  pvaotioe,  that  it  tendered  foodness  vinbie 
as  well  as  perfect ;  aod  these  aaalegies  and 
resenbiaBoes  were  net  only  admirably,  but 
imilbrmlj  oorrespondent.  He  did  not  con- 
telkC  himself  like  those  heathen  philosopben, 
to  vrboseaffabie  conduct  in  society  that  of 
tiie  blessed  Redeemer  has  hUely  been  so  im- 
pKMisly  compared,  (thongii  their  motives  dtf- 
lered,  as  much  as  the  desire  of  converting 
sinners  difiers  from  delighting  in  them,)  with 
d^tbiting  systems  without  morals,  and  a  mle 
without  a  pattern,  but  the  purity  and  perfec- 
tion of  his  dirine  character  gare  light  to 
Icnowiedge,  and  life  to  document. 


CHAP.  VI. 
On  Ihe  fforabie  of  the  TalenU. 

Our  Lord's  parables  had  been  sometimes 
fndicatiTe  of  existing  circumstances ;  some- 
limes  predictiFe  of  events  which  related  to 
futurity.  After  having,  in  his  preceding  al- 
leg^ories,  by  practical  lessons,  encourageo  the 
prepared  aad  exhortecJ  the  unprepared,  to 
look  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  closed  his 
parabolical*  instructious  by  an  awful  exhibi- 
tion of  their  fitness  or  unfitness  for  that  ever- 
lasting kin^om;  in  which  heunfoUswhat 
their  condition  will  be,  when  all  mystery,  all 
instmction,  all  preparation,  shall  be  at  an 
end ;  when  every  act  of  every  being  shall  be 
laid  as  bare  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  as- 
sembled world,  as  it  was  seen  in  its  commis- 
sion b^  HIS,  from  whom  nothing  is  hid.  The 
last  of  these  three  prophetic  scenes  is  indeed 
not  ao  much  a  parable  as  a  picture ;  not  so 
much  an  allegory  as  a  literal  representation  : 
tlie  solemn  reality  rises  above  all  figure,  and 
could  never  have  been  so  forcibly  conveyed 
as  by  tliis  plain,  yet  most  sublime,  delinea- 
tion. ^ 

The  conclusion  immediately  to  be  drawn 
from  the  second  of  these  parables,  the  para- 
ble of  the  Talents,  is,  that  we  have  nothing 
that  is  properly  our  own,  nothing  that  is  un- 
derived  from  God.  Every  talent  is  a  de- 
posit placed  in  our  hands,  not  for  our  exclu- 
sive benefit,  but  for  the  good  of  others. 
Whatever  we  possess  which  may  either  be 
improved  to  God's  ^lory  or  perverted  to  his 
disnonour,  comes  within  the  description  of  a 
talent.  To  use  any  of  our  possessions, 
therefore,  as  if  we  had  ao  independent  right 
to  the  disposal  of  them,  is  to  usurp  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Giver.  Many,  it  is  to  he 
leared,  will  wait  till  that  great  disclosing  day 
which  will  throw  a  blaze  of  light  on  all  mo- 
tives, as  wen  as  all  actions,  before  they  wiD 
be  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  that  popular 
maxim,  that  a  man  may  do  what  he  will  with 
his  own.  He  has  indeed  a  full  riffht  to  his 
proprietorship  with  respect  to  other  men, 
Dut^  with  respect  to  God,  he  will  find  he  had 
no  exclusive  property.    Whatever  portion  of 

^  See  Matthew  xzv* 
Vol.  it.  20 


his  possessions  conscience  ought  to  have 
turned  over  from  vanity  to  charity,  from  sen-' 
soality  to  piety,  be  may  find,  too  late,  was 
not  his  own,  but  his  who  gave  it  him  for  other 
purposss. 

God  proportions  his  requisitions  to  his 
gifts.  The  one  is  reflated  by  the  measure 
of  the  other.  As  duties  and  obligations  are 
peculiar  and  personal,  we  are  not  to  trench 
on  the  sphere  of  others.  It  is  of  our  own 
talent,  we  must  render  our  own  account.  A 
capacity,  however,  to  know  our  duty,  and  to 
love  ana  serve  God,  as  tliey  are  indiscrimate- 
ly  bestowed,  so  the  inquiry  into  the  use 
made  of  them  will  be  universal,  while  the 
reward  or  punishment  will  be  individually 
assigned. 

Deficiency  and  excess  are  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  between  which  we  seldom  steer 
safely.  If  our  talents  are  splendid^  we  are 
subject  to  err  on  the  side  of  display ;  if 
mean,  totally  to  suppress  their  exercise, 
apologizing  mrour  indolence  by  our  insigni- 
ficance ;  but  mediocrity  of  talents  is  as  in- 
sufficient an  excuse  for  sloth,  as  superior 
genius  is  for  vanity.  The  true  wa^  would 
be,  to  exercise  the  brightest  faculties  with 
humility,  and  the  most  inconsiderable  with 
fidelity.  The&ithful  and  highly  giftod  serv- 
ants in  the  parable,  it  is  apparent,  were  so 
far  from  beiog  lifted  into  pride,  or  seduced 
into  negligence,  by  the  greater  importance 
of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  tnat  they 
considered  the  largeness  of  tlieir  a^ncy  as 
an  augmentation  of  their  responsibility.-— 
They  did  the  will  of  their  lord  witnout  con- 
ditioning or  debating.  Tt^eir  slothful  asso- 
ciate, instead  of  doing  it,  contented  himself 
with  arguing  about  it.  He  who  disputed 
much,  had  done  nothing  :  he  should  have 
known  that  Christianity  is  not  a  matter  of 
debate,  but  of  obedience. 

There  is  no  one  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture 
either  insignificant  or  merely  theoretical. 
That  which  the  parable  toaches,  is  highly 
and  specially  practical.  The  instruction  to 
be  deduced  fit>m  it.  is  as  extensive  as  tbe 
gifts  of  God  to  his  creatures,  as  the  obliga- 
tions of  roan  to  bis  benefactor.  It  is*most 
especially  practical,  as  it  designates  this 
world  to  be  a  scene  of  business,  action,  ex- 
ertion, diligence.  It  incukcates  the  high 
and  complicated  duty,  of  laying  oat  ourselves 
for  the  glor^  of  our  Maker,  and  the  exercise 
of  an  implicit  obedience  to  hb  will.  God 
has  not  given  us  the  command  to  work,  with- 
out ftumishing  ns  with  instruments  with 
which  to  labour,  and  suitable  materials  to 
work  upon.  Our  talents,  such  as  ricktt, 
paver,  tn/fifsnce,  «m#«iom,  itarmng^  Itme,  are 
those  iostrumests.  The  wants,  mlplessaess, 
and  i^orance  of  mankind,  are  the  objects 
to  which  tteae  instruments  are  to  be  applied. 
These  takarts  are  bestowed  in  various  pro- 
portjens,  as  to  their  value,  as  well  as  in  dif- 
ferolM^'degrees,  as  to  the  quantity  and  num- 
ber. He  who  is  favoured  with  more  abnn  • 
dant  endowments,  should  mix  with  his  grati- 
tude for  the  gift,  an  abiding  seme  of  hi<< 
own  greater  accountableness.  He  who  if? 
slenderly  furnished,  should  never  plead  that 
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the  inferiority  of  bis  trust  is  an  ezonse  for 
bis  negligeoce.  The  conviction  that  the 
6  reft  Master  will  not  exact  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  bis  gift,  though  an  encourage- 
ment to  those  whom  his  providence  has  pia- 
ceA  in  a  narrow  sphere  of  usefulness,  is  no 
discharge  from  their  diligence.  Is  it  reason- 
able, that  he  who  has  less  to  do,  should  there- 
fore do  nothing  ?  VV  hen  little  is  expected 
from  us,  not  to  do  that  little  enhances  the 
crime;  and  it  aggravates  the  ingratitude, 
when  we  convert  our  master's  more  mode- 
rate demands  into  a  pretence  for  absolute 
supineness. 

He  who  is  not  called  upon  to  relieve  the 
necessities,  or  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of 
others,  has  still  a  weighty  work  upon  his 
hands  :  he  has  the  care  of  his  own  soul.  If 
be  is  deficient  in  learning,  and  natural  abili- 
ties— if  he  has  little  credit,  and  less  fortune, 
he  probably  has  time ;  be  certainly  has  the 
means  of  religious  improvement ;  so  that, 
in  this  land  of  light  and  knowledge,  especial- 
ly now  that  universal  instruction  is  happily 
become  a  national  care,  there  is  hardly  such 
a  thing  as  innocent  ignorance.  Even  of 
the  lowest,  of  the  least,  a  strict  account  will 
be  required.  To  plead  ignorance  where 
they  might  have  been  taught,  indolence  be- 
cause they  had  little  to  do,  and  negligence, 
because  not  much  was  expected,  is  only 
treasuring  up  innumerable  reasons  for  ag- 
gravating their  condemnation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  several  charac- 
ters exhi)»ited  in  the  parable,  the  least  en- 
dowed was  the  only  one  punished,  his  neg- 
lect being  every  way  inexcusable.  A  last- 
ing and  awful  lesson,  that  no  inferiority  can 
claim  exemption  from  the  general  law  of  du- 
ty. If  the  right  emplovment  of  the  gift  is 
an  enoouragfement  to  the  poorly  endowed, 
as  being  easily  exercised  and  amply  reward- 
ed ;  its  abuse  is  an  awakening  call  to  every 
one.  For,  is  it  not  fairly  deducible  from 
this  instance,  that  if  of  those  whose  scale  in 
society  is  low,  whose  intellectual  powers  are 
mean,  or  whose  fortunes  are  narrow ;  if  even 
of  such,  a  strict  account  will  be  required, 
if  even  in  these,  mere  deficiency  was  so 
harshly  reprobated,  mere  nullity  was  so 
severely  punished—^  sentence  of  most  tre- 
mendous import  must  await  those  who  em- 
ploy rank  and  opulence  to  selfish  and  cor- 
rupt ends,  or  genius  to  pernicious  purposes  ; 
the  one  debasing  tlieir  own  minds  by  sensu- 
ality, or  corrupting  others  by  examples  of 
vice  and  prodigality  ;  the  other  devoting 
abilities  so  great,  with  profligacy  so  notori- 
ous, as  to  appear  little  less  than  *  archangel 
ruined,'  and  drawin^r  inferior  spirits  into  the 
destruction  in  which  they  nave  plunged 
themselves. 

But  affain  :-^If  these  several  talents,  in- 
dividually conferred,  when  employed  to 
wrong  purposes,  or  not  employed  at  all,  will 
be  rigorously  punished  :  what  sentenc^e  have 
they  to  expect,  in  whom  is  centered  the 
splendid  confluence  of  God's  gifts  ?  What 
will  be  the  eternal  anathema  pronounced  on 
those  who  possMsed  afgre^tely  talents, 
with  every  one  of  which,  singly  enjoyed, 


they  might  have  rendered  the  world  nbout 
them  better  and  happier?  To  reflect  by 
whom  they  were  bestowed,  to  what  end  de» 
signed,  how  they  have  been  used,  and  what 
a  reckoning  awaits  them,  forms  a  combtna* 
tion  of  reflections  too  awful  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
From  the  anticipation  of  such  complicated 
wo  we  turn  with  terror.  The  bare  idea  of 
a  punishment  which  shall  always  torment 
and  never  destroy,  is  insupportable.  Tet 
how  many  believe  this  without  being  influ- 
enced by  the  belief !  How  many,  by  an  vii' 
accountable  delusion,  refuse  to  conform  their 
lives  to  the  injunctions  of  the  gospel,  while 
they  pot  their  vices  under  the  protection  of 
itspromises. 

The  parable  informs  us,  that  it  was  *  after 
a  long  time,'  that  the  Lord  required  the  ac* 
count ;  so  long,  that  the  wicked  think  it 
will  never  come,  and  even  the  eood  are  apt 
to  persuade  themselves  that  it  will  not  come 
soon.  Let  not  those  however  who  are  sit- 
ting at  case  in  their  possessions,  whether  of 
nature  or  of  fortune,  to  speak  after  the  man- 
ner of  men,  fancy  that  tne  reckoning  which 
is  delayed  Hs  forgotten.  The  more  protract- 
ed the  account,  the  larger  wiU  be  the  sum 
total,  and,  of  course,  the  more  severe  the 
requisition.  All  delay,  indeed,  is  an  act  of 
mercy;  buf-merov  neglected,  or  abased, 
will  enhance  punishment  in  proportion  as  it 
agv^ravates  guilt. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  servants  in  the  para- 
ble had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to 
their  mercies.  They  seem  never  to  have 
been  unmindful  of  the  exact  value  of  what 
had  been  committed  to  them,  *  Lord,  tbou 
deliveredst  unto  me  five  talents.'  If  we  do 
not  frequently  enumerate  the  mercies  of 
God  to  us,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  the  Giver,  while  we  are  revelling  in 
the  gift  ;  of  neglectine  the  application,  and 
forgetting  the  responsibility.  We  should  re- 
collect that  his  very  employment  of  us  is  a 
high  mark  of  favour ;  the  use  be  oonde* 
scends  to  make  of  us  augments  our  debt, 
and  whenever  he  puts  it  in  our  way  to  serve 
him,  he  lays  on  us  a  fresh  obligation,  and 
confers  on  us  an  honourable  distinction. 

Though  he  that  has  most,  and  does  most, 
has  but  *  a  few  thinn,'  yet  his  remuneration 
shall  be  immense.  It  is  his  fidelity,  and  not 
his  success  ;  his  seal  in  improving  occasion*, 
and  not  the  number  or  greatness  of  the  oc- 
casions, that  will  be  rewarded.  There  will 
be  an  always  infinite  disproportion  between 
the  work  he  has  done,  and  the  blessing  at- 
tending it. 

The  expostulation  of  the  unprofitable  ser- 
vant presents  an  awful  lessson  against  dis- 
trust in  God,  and  fallacious  views  of  his  infi- 
nitely perfect  character.  The  very  motive 
this  false  reasoner  produces  in  his  own  vin- 
dication, is  the  strongest  argument  against 
him.  If  he  *  kneui*  Uiat  his  lord  was  such  a 
rigorous  exacter,  that  was  the  very  reason, 
why  he  should  not  have  given  in  such  a  neg- 
ative account.  *  I  knew  thou  wast  a  hard 
master.'  Could  a  weightier  argument  have 
been  advanced  for  a  dtrectiv  difierent  con- 
duct? Common  prudence  might  bare  taught 
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lam  tbat,  wilh  tuch  a  aiaster»  hia  oalj  aecu- 
lity  W9M  SMidnoos  induatrj.  The  want  of 
love  of  God  fras  at  the  root  of  this,  as  it  is 
of  allaliu 

Maw  manj  listen  to  the  sentence  of  this 
unworthy  servant!  How  many  allow  the 
equity  of  this  exclusion,  and  jret  bow  few, 
comparative! jr^  ask,  with  the  agitated  Apos- 
tiea;  ^  Lord,  is  it  i  ?'  This  siaiplequestiooy 
honestly  put»  and  practicalljr  rollowed  up, 
^rottld  render  all  comment  rain,  all  exhorta- 
tion superfluous.  This  self-application  is 
the  jp^  end  of  the  parable,  toe  g^reat  end 
of  Scriptare,  the  ffraat  end  of  preaching^, 
and  the  only  end  of  hearing^. 

But  do  not  too  many  of  us,  like  him  we 
are  ao  ready  to  condemn,  conceal  oar  self- 
love  under  Che  assumption  of  modesty,  and 
indnlge  our  sloth  under  the  homble  pretence 
that  we  hare  no  talent  to  exercise  ?  But  let 
us  be  assured  it  is  the  deadness  of  our  spir- 
itnal  aiections,  and  not  our  mean  opinion  of 
onnelres,  that  is  the  real  cause.  The  ser- 
Tioe  of  God  is  irksome,  because  his  com- 
mands interfisre  with  our  self-induleeace. 
Ljet  the  lowly  Christian  possessed  of  but  his 
atn^  talent  cheer  his  fainting  heart  by 
that  beautifully  condescending  plea,  witn 
which  the  compassionate  Sariour  rindicated 
the  modest  penitent,  who  had  no  other  way 
of  demmHtiating  her  affection,  but  by  pouring 
perfnmes  on  his  feet— sbb  hath  done  what 
aHB  coui^D.  A  tenderness  of  enconrage- 
ment,  which,  if  we  consider  by  whom  it  was 
ottered,  and  to  whom  addressed,  must  con- 
vey oons^ation  to  the  heart  of  the  ^nost 
poorly  endowed  and  self-abasing  Christian. 

In  giring  in  the  final  account  of  the  use 
we  fatftre  made  of  our  talents,  we  shall  nut 
only  have  to  reckon,  for  the  Cbristian  know- 
ledge we  really  acquired,  for  the  progress 
we  actually  made  in  piety,  for  the  good  im 
pressiotts  we  received  or  communicated,  but 
for  the  higher  degrees  of  all  which  we  might 
have  received  or  imparted,  had  we,  instead 
of  squandering  our  talents  or  inferior  ob- 
jects, carried  tliem  to  the  height  of  which 
they  wete  susceptible.  Had  we  acted  up  to 
oar  convictions,  had  we  pushed  our  advan- 
tages to  their  possibilities,  bad  we  re^larly 
pursoed  what  we  eagerly  engaged  in,  had 
oar  progress  kept  pace  with  onr  resolution, 
our  atUinmeots  with  our  opportunities, 
how  moch  more  profitable  servants  we  might 
have  been !  But  satisfied  to  stop  short  of 
great  ofienoes,  we  neglect  toimpresa  upon 
our  consciences  how  large  a  portion  of  our 
reckoning  will  be  of  a  negative  character. 

From  natural  feeling,  from  inward  con- 
scionsness,  from  the  notices  of  reason,  the 
traces  of  hereditary  opinion,  and  the  analo- 
gy of  things,  independently  of  Revelation, 
we  cannot  avoid  the  belief  that  we  are  ac  • 
countable  beii^ifs.  Onr  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  equity  and  judgment,  our  insup- 
prenSole  fivrebodings,  our  fearful  antictpa- 
tions,  the  su|;gestions  of  natural  conscience, 
all  unite  thetr  several  forces  to  fasten  on  the 
mind  the  h^ief  that  we  shall  be  called  to  a 
definite  account.  Oar  intelligent  nature, 
our  nliiQttal  powen,  oar  voluntary  agency, 


make  us  suitable  subjects  of  God's  moral 
government.  His  wisdom,  power,  omnis- 
cience, rectitude  and  justice,  render  him 
supremely  fit  to  be  our  final  judge,  and  tlie 
dispenser  of  our  eternal  awards.  But  God, 
in  his  infinite  goodness,  has  not,  in  this  most 
important  point,  left  us  to  the  bare  Ught  of 
unassisted  nature ;  he  has  not  left  us  to  be 
tossed  about  without  rudder,  or  compass,  on 
the  boundless  ocean  ofbarrassing  conjec- 
ture. He  has  not  abandoned  us  to  the  alter- 
nation of  vain  fears  and  unfounded  hopes ;  to 
the  sickly  suggestions  of  a  troubled  foncy, 
the  cruel  uncertainties  of  doubt,  and  the 
cheerless  darkness  of  ignorance.  The  ex- 
peotation  of  a  day  of  retribution  is  not  the 
gloomy  reverie  of  the  supertitious,  nor  the 
wild  vision  of  the  enthusiastic.  He  who  can* 
tiot  He  has  solemnly  assured  us,  that  he  has 
appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the 
world  by  that  Man  whom  he  has  sent,  Christ 
Jesus. 

The  coming  of  this  great  day,  which  na- 
ture suspected,  and  reason  allowed.  Scrip- 
ture confirms.  It  will  at  length  arrive.  The 
scrutiny  so  graphically  exoibited  by  our 
Lord,  will  be  realized  in  all  its  pomp  of  ter- 
rors. The  sea  shall  ^ve  up  its  dead,  and 
death  and  hell  shall  deliver  up  the  dead  which 
are  in  them,  and  every  man  shall  be  judged 
acxsording  to  his  works.  And  the  dead,  small 
and  great  shall  stand  before  God,  the  judg- 
ment shall  be  set,  and  the  books  openea,  and 
the  dead  shall  be  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  are  written  in  the  books,  according 
to  their  works. 

This  universal  examination  into  the  human 
character,  this  critical  dissection  of  the  heart 
of  man,  from  the  first  created  being  to  him 
who  shall  be  caught  up  alive  in  the  air  at 
Christ's  second  coming,  shall  infidlibly  take 
place. 

Blessed  be  Almighty  forbearance,  it  is  still 
in  the  power  of  every  existing  child  of  Ad- 
am to  lighten  to  himself  his  apprehensions  of 
that  day.  He  may  do  more ;  he  may  con- 
vert terror  into  transport,  bv  acting  now  as 
if  he  really  believed  it  would  one  day  come; 
by  acting  as  he  shall  then  wish  he  haid  acted. 
If  *  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  persuade  men,* 
what  effect  should  his  mercy  produce ;  that 
mercy  which  has  giiren  the  universal  warn- 
ing to  the  whole  human  race  in  three  consen- 
taneous parables,  exhibited  with  a  spirit  of 
truth  more  resembling  historic  narrative, 
than  prophetic  anticipation !  There  is  not 
one  living  being  who  now  reads  this  page 
from  whom  that  day  is  distant ;  to  some  it 
most  be  very  near ;  to  none  perhaps  nearer, 
than  to  her  who  now  tremblingly  presumes 
to  raise  the  warning  voice ; — to  her,  to  all, 
it  is  tremendously  awful.  Let  none  of  us, 
then,  content  ourselves  with  a  barren  admi- 
ration of  its  solemnities,  as  if  it  were  an  af- 
fecting scene  of  a  tragedy,  invented  to  move 
the  passions  without  rectifying  them  ;  to  in- 
spire terror,  without  ouickenin^  repentance. 
Let  ns  not  be  struck  oy  it  as  with  a  wonder- 
ful foot  in  history,  which  involves  the  inter- 
est of  some  one  country  with  which  we  have 
no  particukri  concern ;  or  of  some  roputfe 
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century  dtsoonoeoted  with  that  in  irhioh  oar 
lot  is  cast*  It  is  the  personal,  the  indi7idnftl» 
the  everlasting  concern  of  every  rational 
being  through  all  the  rolls  of  time,  till  time 
shall  be  no  more.  It  is  the  final,  unalterable 
decision  on  the  fate  of  every  intiiligent,  and, 
therefore,  every  accountable  creature^  to 
whom  God  has  revealed  his  will ;  to  whoM 
he  has  sent  his  Son«  to  whom  he  has  effered 
the  aid  of  his  Spirit. 

No  wonder  that  the  universal  administra- 
tion of  final  justice  shall  be  manilBBted  in  the 
roost  awful  pomp  and  splendor— no  wonder 
that  it  will  be  equally  a  scene  of  angtnsh  and 
of  transport ;  when  it  will,  on  the  one  head, 
as  much  exceed  the  terrors  o#  geilt,  as  it 
will,  on  the  other,  transcend  the  hopee  of 
faith-^when  the  eternal  Son  of  the  Eternal 
Father,  in  the  full  brightness  of  has  glory, 
shall  be  the  jndre ;  when  the  whole  assem- 
bled universe  shall  be  the  snbjects  of  JQ^F' 
ment— when  not  only  the  deeds  of  every  Ji&, 
bnt  the  tbouehts  or  every  heart,  shaHrie 
brought  to  light,  when,  if  we  produce  our 
works,  the  recording  book  will  producse  our 
motives — when  every  saint  who  acted  as  see- 
ing Him  who  is  invisible,  shall  not  only  see 
bnt  share  the  glory  in  which  he  trusted; 
when  the  hypocrite  shall  behold  him  whom 
he  believed  withont  trusting,  and  mocked 
without  deceivin|f ;  when  the  profligate  shall 
witness  the  reality  of  what  he  feared,  and 
the  infidel  shall  feel  the  certainty  of  what  he 
denied. 


CHAP.  VII. 
On  Inftuencey  eoruidered  as  a  Taf^t. 

It  is  at  best  a  selfish  sort  of  satisfaction, 
though  the  poet  calls  it  a  delightful  one,  to 
see  Mere  totted  about  in  a  ttorm^  while  we 
are  eittng  in  security,  rmoidng^  not  because 
they  are  in  daintier,  but  because  we  are  safe^ 
Christianity  instructs  us  to  improve  on  the 
sentiment.  It  teaches  us  to  extract  not  only 
comfort  and  gratification  from  the  compari- 
son of  our  happier  lot  with  that  of  the  less 
favoured ;  but  in  making  the  comparison,  it 
reminds  us  to  make  it  with  reference  to  God, 
by  emphatically  asking,  *  Who  is  it  that  ma- 
kethus  to  differ?* 

But  if  we  look  around,  not  only  on  the  ex- 
ternal but  on  the  moral  and  mental  dbtinc- 
tions  among  mankind,  and  consider  tlie  ig- 
norance, the  miseries,  and  the  vices  of  olh- 
ers  as  a  ground  for  our  more  abundant  grat- 
itude ;  what  sort  of  feeling  will  be  ':!xcited 
in  certain  persons  by  a  sight  and  sense  of 
those  miseries,  those  vices,  and  that  igno- 
rance, of  which  their  own  influence,  or  exam- 
ple, or  neglect  has  been  the  cause  ?  If  we 
see  any  unhappy  whom  we  might  have  re- 
lieved, any  ignorant  whom  we  ought  to  have 
instructed,  any  corrupt  whose  corruptions  we 
never  endeavoured  to  reform,  bnt  whom, 
perhaps,  wc  have  contributed  to  make  what 
they  are  ;  in  either  of  these  cases,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceire  any  state  of  mind  less  sus- 
oeptible  of  comfort,  any  circumstance  mere 


cakmkted  to  esoite  eompnactieit.  Thmse 
instances  mav  help  men  to  a  pretty  just  crite- 
rion bj  which  to  >ud^  of  toeir  own  chftmc- 
ter,  since  it  is  certain  tkey  never  felt  uxxj 
true  gratitude  for  their  own  mercies,  who 
can  look  with  iadiflerence  o«  either  the  ten* 
poral  or  spiritual  distresses  of  others.  And 
if  no  one  ever  truly  mourned  for  his  own  'ains 
who  can  be  insensible  to  the  sins  of  those 
around  him,  so  no  one  can  be  earnest  to  pro- 
mote bis  own  salvation,  who  neglecia  any 
fair  opening  of  contribuling  to  tlie  salvation 
of  others. 

What  an  appalling  refleetien  it  is,  timt  at 
the  tremendous  bar,  a  bein^  already  over- 
whelmed with  the  weight  of  his  own  efenoes, 
may  have  to  sustaia  the  addition  of  the  ern*- 
zin|^and  unexpected  l«id  of  all  thoac,  of 
which  he  has  been  the  cause  in  dben ! 
What  an  awful  contrast  will  be  presented  to 
the  assembled  universe,  wfaes  certain  cem- 
manding  characters  shall  stand  forth,  bor- 
dened  not  only  with  their  personal  gnilt,  nor 
evenrwith  the  sins  of  their  immediate  connex- 
ions, but  in  a  certain  measure  with  the  sins 
of  theit*  a^  and  country  ;  while  others,  who 
devoted  similar  talents  aiid  influence  to  op- 
posite purposes,  shall  appear  glorioosly  sar- 
roonded  with  happy  spirits,  of  whose  felicsiy 
they  have  been  the  instruments  ;  their  shin- 
ing crowns  made  brighter  by  imparted  bright- 
ness, by  goodness  which  flourished  nnder 
their  auspices,  by  virtues  which  were  the  ef- 
fect of  their  patronage,  by  piety  whieh  was 
the  fruit  of  their  example. 

Inflnenee  is  a  talent  not  only  oi  undefinable 
but  of  universal  extent  Who  is  there  so  in- 
significant as  not  to  have  his  own  eirole, 
greater  or  smaller,  made  better  or  worse,  by 
his  society,  his  conduct,  his  counsels  }  Thet 
presumptuous  but  common  ccmsolation  of  a 
dying  bed,  Ihaee  doneno  harm  to  onyons,  is 
always  the  fiUlacious  reluee  of  sneh  as  have 
done  little  or  no  good.  Awi  is  no  snch  neu- 
tral being. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  present  ennsid- 
eratiouA  to  insist  so  much  on  tne  more  strik- 
ing and  conspicuous  instances*  of  misemploy- 
ed influence,  (for  the  ordinary  state  of  Iwa 
does  not  incessantly  call  them  into  action,) 
as  on  those  orerlooked,  though  not  unimpor- 
tant demands  for  its  exertion,  which  oecar  in 
the  every-day  transactions  of  mankind,  more 
especially  among  the  opulent  and  the  power- 
ful. 

Rank  and  fortune  confer  an  infleeace  the 
most  commanding.  All  objeote  attract  the 
more  notice  from  being  placed  on  an  em- 
inence, and  do  not  excite  the  lem  atteation, 
because  they  may  deserve  lem  admiratioii. 
In  anticipating  the  scrutiny  that  will  hereaf* 
ter  be  made  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
rich  and  great  have  employed  their  influenoe, 
that  powerful  engine  put  into  their  hands  for 
the«oblest  purposea,  may  we  not  ventnre  to 
wish  they  had  some  disinterested  friend,  lem 
anxious  to  |flease  than  to  serve  them,  who 
would  honestly,  as  oooaiion  might  ofier,  in* 
terrogate  them  in  a  manner  something  like 
the  following  :-^ 

<  Allow  me,  as  a  friend  to  your  iamwrtal 
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jnCerestB,  to  mIi  yoa  a  km  ykm  questions. 
Has  yoor  power  been  uoiformly  employed  in 
discooragio^  injostice ;  io  pronioliDp  partic- 
nlar  as  well  as  general  good  ;  in  ooaoteoaii- 
cnag  religioas  as  well  as  obaritable  imtitii* 
tiooa ;  ia  preteotiog  the  pioos,  as  weli  as  in 
assisting  tne  indigent  ?  Has  ?oar  influence 
been  conseientioiisl^  exerlea  in  yindicating 
injured  merit ;  has  it  been  employed  in  de- 
fendingp  insulted  worth  against  the  indolence 
of  the  urfeeling,  the  scorn  of  the  unworthy, 
the  neglect  of  the  unthinking  ?  Has  it  been 
ezereised  in  patronizing  modest  genius,  which 
would,  without  your  fiistering  hand,  have 
sunk  in  obscurity  ? 

*  Hav«  you,  in  the  reoommendations  which 
baf«  been  required  of  you,  had  an  eye  to  the 
suitableness  of  the  candidate  for  the  place, 
rather  than  to  a  prorisioo  for  an  unworthy 
applionnt,  to  the  jnjary  of  the  office  ?  And 
bmreyou  honestly  preferred  the  imperatiTe 
daime  of  the  institution  to  the  solicitations, 
or  erea  to  the  wants,  of  the  individual  ? 
Hare  yea  nerer  loaded  a  poUie,  or  injured 
•  pfirate^  establttbment,  by  appointing  an 
unfit  ngeat,  because  he  was  a  bunten  on  your 
own  hands,  or  a  cterge  on  your  own  purse  ? 
Hnre  you  nerer  promoted  a  serrant  who 
bad  **  wasted  your  goods,"  and  with  whom 
JOS  parted  for  that  rery  reason,  to  the  super- 
iBtandenoe  of  a  charity,  or  to  the  manage- 
ment of  an  office,  where  tou  knew  he  would 
hare  a  wider  sphere,  and  a  more  uncontrol- 
M  flower,  of  purloining  public  property,  or 
wasting  private  bounty,  than  in  that  from 
which  jronr  prudence  had  discharged  him  ?* 

To  rme  a  step  higher  :<— *  Have  yon  never, 
if  iatnisted  with  a  patronage  over  that  pe- 
oaKnrly  sacred  office,  **  which  any  one  may 
wdl  tremble  to^ve  or  to  receive,''  been 
goremed  by  a  spirit  of  nepotism  in  the  dis- 
posal of  it,  whicn  you  perhaps  severe!  v  cen- 
■iire  under  a  certain  other  establiabmeat 
moat  dbviottsty  oomipt  P  Have  you  n#rer 
been  engaged  in  promoting  men,  who,  from 
their  destitution  (Mf  principle,  are  a  dishonour 
to  the  profession  in  which  you  have  been 
raisinif  them,  or,  by  the  want  of  abilities  are 
disqualified  for  it  ?  Have  you  never  conniv- 
ed at  tlie  preferment  of  the  weak  or  wicked, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  whose  virtues  and 
taleots  eminently  fitted  them  for  the  situa- 
tion f  Or«  have  you,  rather,  strenuously  la- 
boured to  fix  the  meritorious  in  the  place 
they  were  so  qualified  to  fill,  while  you  sup- 
plied the  wants  of  the  undeserving  or  incom- 
Etent  relative  out  of  your  own  purse  ?  And 
ve  you  habitually  made  a  conscience  of 
recommending  adequate  persons  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  unworthy  and  the  unfit,  though 
the  latter  belonged  to  your  own  little  senate, 
or  swelled  your  own  large  train  ? 

*  Have  you  habitually  borno  in  mind  that 
important,  hut  disregarded,  maxim,  that 
what  you  do  by  another  is  done  by  your- 
self; and  not  only  carefully  avoided  oppres- 
sion in  your  own  person,  but,  rising  superior 
to  that  selfish  indolence,  the  bane,  the  grave 
of  every  nobler  quality,  have  you  been  care- 
ful that  your  agents  do  not  exercise  a  tyranny 
which  yon  yourself  abhor,  but  which  may  be 


on  under  your  name  ?  Your  igno* 
ranee  of  such  injustice  will  be  of  little  avail, 
if,  throo^  supineness,  you  have  sanctioned 
abuses  wbich  vi^ance  might  have  prevented, 
or  exertion  punished. 

^  Have  you  unkindly  denied  access  to  your 
presence  to  the  diffident  solicitor,  who  has  . 
no  other  channel  to  preferment  but  your  fa- 
vour ;  and  if  not  able  to  serve  him,  have  you 
softened  your  refusal  by  feelingly  participa- 
ting in  his  disappointment,  instead  of  aggra- 
vating it  by  refusing  to  see  aqd  soothe  him, 
when  you  could  do  no  more .'  Have  you 
considered  that,  to  listen  to  wearisome  appli- 
cations and  pertinacious  claims,  is  among  the 
drawbacks  of  comfort  necessarily  appended 
to  your  station  ?  To  examine  into  interfer- 
ing pretensions,  while  it  is  a  duty  you  owe  to 
the  applicant,  is  a  salutary  exercise  of  pa- 
tience to  yourself ;  it  is  also  the  only  certain 
means  you  possess  of  distinguishing  the  mer- 
itorious from  the  importunate.' 

We  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject  the 
more  earnestly,  because  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  even  the  tender-hearted  and  the  benev- 
olent, from  the  fecihty  of  a  yielding  temper, 
from  weariness  of  importunity,  from  a  wish 
to  spare  their  own  feelings,  as  well  as  from  a 
too  natural  desire  to  get  rid  of  trouble,  are 
frequently  induced  to  confer  and  to  refuse 
fevours,  liot  only  against  their  principles  and 
their  judgement,  but  against  their  will.  Tet 
as  no  virtue  is  ever  possessed  in  perfection 
by  him  who  is  destitute  of  its  opposite, — 
Have  you  been  equally  careful,  never,  for 
the  sake  of  popularity  or  the  love  of  ease, 
to  awaken  false  hopes,  and  keep  alive  false 
expectations  in  your  retainers,  though  you 
knew  you  had  no  prospect  of  ever  making 
them  good  ?— thus  commiltiuf^  your  own 
hdDour  for  the  sake  of  swelling  the  cata- 
lopfue  of  your  dependents  ;  and,  by  insin- 
cerity and  indecision,  feeding  them  with  de- 
lusive promises,  when  a  firm  negative,  by 
extinguishing  hope,  might  have  put  them  on 
a  more  successful  pursuit. 

Some  striking  instances  of  delicate  liber- « 
ality,  recorded  of  a  late  lamented  statesman, 
have  shown,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
from  human  nature,  that  a  man  should  exert 
his  influcoce  for  the  benefit  of  another,  even 
though  it  were  to  his  own  disadvantage,  and 
that  he  should  be  not  only  willing,  but  de- 
sirous, not  to  procure  for  himself  the  grati- 
tude of  the  obliged  person,  nor  to  obtain  his 
admiration  ;  hut  would  be , contented,  that, 
while  he  himself  afforded  all  the  benefit,  an 
intervening  agent  should  have  all  the  credit. 
This  disinterestedness  is  among  the  nicer 
criteria  of  a  Christian  spirit. 

While  we  can  with  truth  assign  the  most , 
liberal  praise  to  that  spirit  of  charity  which 
pro-em  mently  distinguishes  the  present  pe- 
riod, we  are  compelM  to  lament  that  justice 
is  not  held  in  equal  estimation  by  some  of 
those  who  give  the  law  to  manners.  This 
considerably  diminishes  their  influence,  be- 
cause it  is  the  quality  which,  of  all  others, 
they  most  severely  require  in  their  depend- 
ents, as  being  that  which  is  most  immediate- 
ly  connected  with  their  own  interest.    And 
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bow  hx  from  equitable  is  it,  to  blame  and 
punish  the  statuable  ofTence  in  pettv  men, 
whose  breach  of  integrity  is  unhappily  facil- 
itated by  continual  opportunity,  or  induced 
by  the  pressure  of  want,  wliile  the  rigporous 
exacter  of  justice  is  as  defective  in  the  prac- 
tice, as  he  is  strict  in  tlie  requisition  ? 

The  species  ot  injustice  auluded  to,  con- 
sists much  in  that  laxity  of  principle  which 
admits  of  a  scale  of  expense  disproportion- 
ate to  the  fortune  :  this  creates  the  ineviiable 
necessity  of  remaining  in  heavy  arrears  to 
those  who  can  ill  afTord  to  give  long  credit : 
in  return,  it  induces  in  the  creditor  the  hab- 
it, and  almost  the  necessity,  of  enhancing 
the  price  of  his  commodity.  The  evil  would 
be  little,  if  the  encroachment  were  only  felt 
by  those  whose  tardy  payment  renders  ex- 
orbitance almost  pardonable :  but  others, 
who  practise  the  most  exact  justice,  are  in- 
volved in  the  penalty,  without  partaking  in 
the  offence :  and  the  correct  are  taxed  for 
the  improbity  of  the  dilatory.  This  dilapi 
dating  habit  leads  to  an  indolence  in  inspect- 
ing accounts  ;  and  the  increasing  unwilling- 
ness to  examine  into  debts,  increases  the  in- 
ability to  discharge  them  ;  for  debts,  like 
sins,  become  more  burdensome  in  proportion 
as  people  neglect  to  inquire  into  them. — > 
Perhaps  there  is  no  instance  of  misconduct 
which  tends  more  directly  to  diminish  influ- 
ence than  the  impru  <ence  of  contracting 
debts,  and  the  irregularity  and  consequent 
injustice  of  which  it  is  sometimes  uninten- 
tionally the  cause. 

And  here,  if  we  might  be  allowed  a  remark 
somewhat  foreign  to  our  immediate  subject, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  low  conception 
of  justice  of  which  we  complain  has  infected 
not  only  morals,  but  reliction ;  or  rather, 
what  began  in  our  principle  towards  God, 
extends  to  our  practice  towards  man.  It  is 
the  attribute  of  which  we  make  the  least 
scruple  to  rob  the  Almighty ;  for  it  is  a  fash- 
ionable, though  covert,  mode  of  arranging 
bis  justice,  when  we  affect  to  exalt  his  char- 
acter by  representing  him  as  too  merciful  to 
punish.  Justice  is  not  only  eminently  con- 
spicuous in  her  own  central  station,  but  gives 
life  and  light  to  other  attributes.  By  cut- 
ting off  superfluous  expenses,  temperance 
and  sobriety  grow  out  of  justice ;  and,  what 
is  subtracted  from  luxury,  is  carried  over, 
without  additional  expense,  to  the  account  of 
beneficence 

The  Holv  Scriptures  lay  down  some  pre- 
cise and  indispensable  rules  for  the  practice 
of  justice,  while  they  leave  great  latitude,  at 
least  as  to  the  selection  of  its  individual  acts, 
to  charity.  Justice  can  be  maintained  only 
by  this  distinct  demand  and  rig^d  acquies- 
cence, while  charity  would  lose  the  nature 
and  quality  of  benevolence,  if  it  were  under 
any  such  express  and  definite  rules.  Charity 
may  chuse  her  object,  but  those  of  justice  are 
chosen  fiir  her.  It  was,  doubtless,  in  mercv, 
that  no  absolute  rule  or  limitation  is  made 
respectin^^  charity,  that  we  might  have  the 
gratification  of  a  voluntary  delight  in  its  ex- 
ercise, for  our  nature  is,  in  this  respect,  so 
kindly  coostitnted,  that,  in  minds  not  pecu- 


liarly ill  •formed,  the  call  to  beneficence  ta  the 
call  to  enjoyment. 

But  to  relum.^-Tbe  influence  of  the  great, 
*  the  observed  of  all  observers,'  descends  into 
the  social  walks  of  life.  The  pinnacle  on 
which  they  stand,  makes  their  most  trivial 
actions^  and  even  words,  objects  of  atteDtion 
and  imitation  to  those  beneath  theoa.  Tbe 
consciousness  of  this  should  be  an  additional 
motive  for  avoiding,  in  their  ordinary  con* 
versation,  not  only  what  b  corrupt,  but  what- 
ever savours  of  levity  and  imprudence ;  tbe 
vanity  of  the  little  world  is  ready,  not  from 
mischief,  but  self-importance,  to  convert  the 
thoughtless  slips  of  the  great  into  conse- 
quence ;  their  most  frivolous  .remarks  are 
quoted,  merely  that  the  quoter  may  seize  the 
only  occasion  he  could  ever  find  of  showing 
that  he  has  been  admitted  to  their  company. 
This  harmless  little  stratagem  holds  out  a 
strong  motive  for  those  whose  condition  in 
life  makes  them  subjects  of  observation*  oc- 
casionally to  let  fall  something  that  may  be 
remembered,  not  merely  because  they  said 
it,  but  because  it  was  worth  sayins-.  This 
remark  applies  to  superiority  of  talents,  to 
be  considered  in  our  next  head,  still  more 
than  of  rank. 

As  the  great  and  noble  are  sufficiently  dis- 
posed to  look  with  reverted  eye  back  to  their 
ancestral  honours,  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
they  were  all  as  ready,  as  we  are  happy  lo 
say  some  of  them  are,  to  cast  the  same  care- 
ful retrospect  to  the  ancientusages  of  their 
illustrious  houses.    There  was  a  time  when 
family  devotion  was  considered  as  a  kind  of 
natural  appendage  to  high  rank,  when  do- 
mestic worship  was  almost  as  inseparably 
connected  with  the  aristocracy,  as  tbe  church 
with  the  state.    The  chapel  was  as  much  a 
part  of  the  splendid    establishment  as  the 
state-room      When  the  form  of  piety  was 
thus  kept  up,  the  reality  was  more  likely  to 
exi^    Even  the  appearance  was  a  homage 
to  feligion,  the  very  custom  was  an  honoura- 
ble recognition  of  Christianity.    But,  in  the 
way  of  influence,  it  roust  have  been  of  high 
importance  ;  the  domestics  would  have  their 
sense  of  duty  kept  alive,  and  would  with 
more  alacrity  serve  those    who   they  saw 
served  God.    It  was  a  bond  of  political,  as 
well  as  of  moral  union  ;  it  was  the  only  oc- 
casion on  which  ^  the  rich  and  poor  meet  to- 
gether.'   There  is  something  of  a  ccndescing 
property  in  social  worship.     In  acknowledg- 
ing their  common  dependance  on  their  com- 
mon master,  this  equality  of  half  an  hour 
would  be  likely  to  promote  subordination 
through  the  rest  of  the  day.    Take  it  in  an 
inferior  point  of  view,  it  was  a  useful  disci- 
pline, it  was  a  family  muster-roll,  a  sort  of 
domestic  parade,   which  regularly  brought 
the  privates  before  their  commanding  offi- 
cers, and  maintained  order  as  well  as  detect- 
ed absence.    It  was  also  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  superiors,  by  peri- 
odically reminding  their  dependants  of  their 
duty  to  God,  which  necessarily  involves  ev- 
ery human  obligation. 

We  come  now,  to  speak,  though  cursorily, 
of  another  deposit  of  talent,  not  IjBss  extent 
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sire  in  its  immediate  effects  and  ht  more 
important  in  its  conseciuences ;  the  influence 
of  Geotas  and  Learning'.  As  the  influence 
of  well-directed  talents  is  too  ob?ious  to  re- 
quire animadversion,  we  shall  confine  our 
brief  remarks  to  their  contrary  direction. — 
If  we  could  suppose  the  man  whose  talents 
had,  by  pernicious  principles,  been  diverted 
from  their  right  cnannel,  to  have,  at  the 
close  of  life,  that  clear  view  of  his  own  char- 
acter, and  the  misapplication  of  his  mental 
powers,  which  will  be  presented  to  him  when 
be  opens  bis  eyes  on  eternity,  we  should  wit- 
ness as  complete  a  contrast  with  his  present 
feelings  as  any  two  opfiosite  descriptions  of 
character  could  exhibit. 

Of  all  the  various  sentences  to  be  award- 
ed at  the  dread  tribunal,  can  imagination 
figure  one  more  severe  than  will  be  pro- 
nounced against  the  polluted  and  polluting 
wit  J  the  noblest  faculties  turned  into  arms 
against  him  who  gave  them,  the  eloquence 
which  would  scarcely  have  disparas'ed  the 
f  ongne  of  angels,  converted  to  tne  rhetoric 
af  bell  P  The  mischief  of  a  corrupt  book  is 
indefinite,  both  in  extent  and  duration. — 
When  the  personal  example  of  the  writer 
bas  done  its  worst,  and  has  only  ruined  his 
friends  and  neighbours,  the  operation  of  an 
unprincipled  work  may  be  just  beginning  — 
It  is  a  sin,  the  commission  of  which  carries 
in  it  more  of  the  character  of  its  infernal 
inspirer  than  any  other.  It  is  a  crime  not 
prompted  by  appetite,  kindled  by  passion,  or 
provoked  by  temptation  :  but  a  gratuitous, 
volnntanr,  cold  blooded  enormity,  the  off- 
spring of  intellectual  wickedness,  the  child 
of  spiritual  depravity  ;  the  deepest  sin  with- 
out the  slightest  excuse.  Sins  of  surprise 
bare  infirmity  to  plead,  but,  in  this  frigid 
▼illany,  the  badness  of  the  motive  keeps 
pace  with  the  turpitude  of  the  act.  The  in- 
ienHan  is  to  ofiend  God,  the  profect  is  to  ruin 
man  ;  the  aim  is  to  poison  the  temporal 
peace,  the  dengn  is  to  murder  the  everlast- 
ing bope  of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  it. 

But  the  exclusive  application  of  talents  to 
subjects  perfectly  unexceptionable,  and 
rignt  and  valuable,  as  far  as  they  ^,  is  some- 
times an  occasion  in  which  we  might  mingle 
regret  with  admiration.  We  view  with  rev 
erence  the  profound  scholar,  a  man,  so  far 
from  baring  lost  any  time  in  trifling,  whose 
very  amusements  are  labours,  and  whose  re- 
laxation is  intensity  of  thought,  and  sedulity 
of  study.  By  unremitting  diligence  he  has 
been  daily  adding  fresh  stores  to  his  pon- 
derous mass  of  erudition,  or  periodically 
presenting  new  tomes  to  tho  literary  world, 
in  return  for  those  he  has  rifled.  But,  put 
the  case,  that  such  a  man  has  never  so  much 
as  conceived  the  thought  of  lending  to  reli- 
gion his  weight  of  character,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  his  reputation,  by  devoting  some 
little  interval  to  a  moral  or  religious  specu- 
lation ;  has  never  once  entertained  the  idea 
of  occasionally  directing  his  treasures  of 
learning,  into  any  channel  which  leads  to  the 
country  where  he  and  his  volumes  together, 
the  durable  register  of  his  life,  are  soon  about 
to  land, — who  can  forbear,  in  the  contempla- 


tion of  such  a  possible  character,  regretting 
that  his  too  moderate  ambition  should  be 
satisfied  with  the  applause  of  an  age  or  an 
island,  without  once  exercising  his  talents 
on  some  topic  which  might  have  included 
the  concerns  of  his  whole  species,  which 
might  have  embraced  the  interests  of  both 
worlds  ?  Who  can  forbear  lamenting,  that 
he  has  risen  so  high  without  reflecting  that, 
in  a  moral  sense,  ^  one  step  higher  would 
set  him  highest ;'  that  he  should  have  been 
contented  with  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
some  pa?an  sage  as  editor  or  annotator ;  and, 
for  that  humble  meed,  to  relinquish  the  duty 
of  glorifying  his  Maker,  bv  instructing  his 
fellow-creatures;  as  if  that  were  a  less 
splendid  object,  an  inferior  concern  to  be 
turned  over  to  infenor  abilities,  and  to  which 
inferior  abilities,  were  adequate  ? 

If  the  awful  apprehension  of  a  future  ac 
count  could,  at  the  close  of  life,  lead  even 
the  illustrious  Grotius,  who  had  with  equal 
ability  cultivated  both  secular  and  sacred 
studies,  to  wish  that  he  could  change  char- 
acters with  a  poor  pious  peasant,  who  used 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  reading  the  Bi- 
ble at  his  gate,  what  majr  finally  be  the  wish 
of  those  who,  having  quitted  a  far  less  useful 
life  without  any  such  contrite  confessioDy 
are  brought  to  witnesi  at  once  the  retribu- 
tion as  signed  to  the  conscientious  use  of  one 
solitary  talent,  and  to  feel  that  awarded  to 
their  own  vast  but  abused  allotment  ?  That 
awakening  parable  of  the  Divine  Teacher 
which  presents  so  terrible  a  view  of  the 
*  great  gulT  which  irrevocably  separated 
two  other  neighbours,  whose  respective  lots 
in  worldly  circumstances  resembled  the 
distinctions  of  intellect  in  the  preceding  in- 
stance— that '  gulf  which  eternally  divided 
the  holy  beggar  f^om  the  opulent  sensualist 
—is  equally  applicable  to  the  present  case. 
If  any  thing  could  deepen  or  widen  a  barrier 
already  hoplessly  impassable,  might  it  not  be 
the  substitution  of  ill-applied  abilities  for 
misemployed  riches  ^ 

An  affecting  thought  involuntarily  forces 
itself  upon  us,  on  the  departure  of  distin- 
guished  genius.  AH  those  shiniuff  talents 
which  had  hitherto  too  exclusively  filled  our 
minds,  sink  at  once  in  our  estimation,  be- 
cause we  know  they  are  now  nothing  to 
their  possessor  but  as  they  were  used,  worse 
than  nothing  if  they  were  not  used  wisely.— 
In  the  court  where  he  now  stands  for  trial, 
neither  the  cogent  argument  nor  the  pointed 
wit  can  secure  his  acquittal ;  happy  if  they 
appear  not  strong  evidences  against  it.  The 
qualities  of  his  heart,  which,  perhaps,  daassled 
by  those  of  his  head,  we  had  not  taken  into 
the  account — his  errors  having  been  lost  in 
his  brightness — now  come  forward  as  the 
others  recede.  Our  feelings  are  solely  occu- 
pied with  what  may  be  now  available  to  him 
to  whom  we  have  owed  pleasure  or  informa- 
tion. That  tame  which  we  lately  thought  so 
solid  a  good,  seems  now  a  painted  cloud  melt- 
ing into  air — that  proud  for  evbr  for  which 
he  wrote,  seems  dwindled  to  a  point— that 

•  Let  no  one  apply  this  to  the  great  statefman 
of  Holland.  '  * 
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▼isioiiarj  iiamortality  vfhich  be  had  assigned 
as  his  meed^  compared  with  the  eternity  on 
which  be  has  entered,  is  become  less  than 
the  shadow  to  the  substance,  less  than  the 
balo  to  the  sun. 

This  idea  strikes  the  mind  with  peculiar 
force  upon  the  recent  decease  of  two  writers 
of  uncommoQ  reach  of  thought,  profound 
research,  and  unbounded  philological  learn- 
ing. Had  these  two  eminent  men  been  pos  • 
aessed  of  inferior  minds,  or  a  more  dubious 
fame,  their  death  would  have  sounded  the  sig 
nal  of  silence,  no  less  to  the  moralist  than  to 
the  satirist,  as  to  the  gross  sensuality  and  cor- 
rupt principles  of  the  one,  the  avowed  atbe 


would  add  to  our  happiness ;  while,  withpof' 
verted  energy,  we  eagerly  pursued  what  ire 
had  reason  to  think  was  contrary  to  our  in- 
terest, duty,  and  happiness.     But  escuses 
satisfy  us  now,  to  wluch  we  shall  not  tbea 
give  the  bearing  for  a  moment.    The  thia 
disguise  which  the  illusion  of  the  senses  now 
casts  over  vanity,  slotb,  ^ind  error,  will  then 
be  as  little  efficient  as  con&olatory. 
'He  who  carefully  governs  his  mind  will 
ODscientiously  regulate  his  time.      To  him 
ho  thus  accurately  distributes  it,  who  ap» 
ropriates  the  hour  to  its  due  employment, 
ife  will  never  seem  tedious,  yet  counted  by 
his  moral  arithmetic  it  will  be  really  long. 


iam  and  profligate  political  doctrines  of  the  llf  we  compute  our  time  as  critically  as  our 


ottier.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  but  refer  to  them 
though  with  feelings  of  pungent  regret,  and 
only  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  atonement 
whtoh  such  examples  owe  to  the  world  for 
the  mischief  they  do  it,  as  a  melancholy  illus- 
tration of  some  of  the  preceding  remarks. 
It  is  to  be  feared  th^t  the  unmix^  commen- 
dation of  their  talents  and  erudition,  without 
the  gentlest  censure  of  their  principles  and 
practices,  with  which  some  of  our  journals 
abounded  on  the  loss  of  these  able  but  un- 
happy men,  might  tend  to  impress  the  ar- 
dent youthful  student  with  an  over-valuation 
of  genius,  unsanctified  by  Christian  princi- 
ples, of  erudition  undignified  by  virtuous 
conduct. 

Far,  very  far,  from  my  heart  be  the  ungen- 
erous thought  of  treating  departed  emi nonce 
with  disrespect,  but  in  analyzing  striking 
characters,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  separate  *•  the 
precious  from  the  vile,*  lest  unqualified  ad- 
niiration,  where  there  is  such  large  room  for 
censure,  should,  while  profusely  embalming 
the  dead,  allure  the  ingenuous  living  to  an 


other  possessions  ;  if  we  assign  its  propor- 
tions to  its  duties,  (hough  the  divisions  will  > 
then  be  so  fully  occupied  that  they  will  nev- 
er drag,  yet  the  aggregate  sum  will  be  found 
sufficiently  long  for  all  tbe  purposes  to  which 
life  is  destined. 

It  is  not  a  little  absurd  that  they  who  roost 
wish  to  abolish  lime  would  be  the  least  wil- 
ling to  abridge  life.  But  is  it  not  unreasoiv 
able  to  endeavour  to  annihilate  the  parcels  of  - 
which  life  is  composed,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  a  dread  of  shrinking  the  stock? 
They  who  most  pathetically  lament  the  want 
of  time,  are  either  persons  who  plunge 
themselves  into  unnecessary  concerns,  or 
those  who  manage  them  ill,  or  those  who  do 
nothing.  The  first  create  the  deficiency  ^ 
they  deplore ;  the  second  do  not  so  much  / 
want  time  as  arrangement ;  the  last,  like 
brute  animals  laden  with  gold,  groan  under 
the  weight  of  a  treasure  of  which  they  make 
no'use,  and  do  not  know  the  value. 

They  will  never  make  a  right  use  of  time 
ho  turn  it  over  to  chance,  who  live  without 


imitation  as  unlimited  as  the  panegyric  was /any  definite  scheme  for  its  employment,  or 


undisting^ishing  ?* 


CHAP.  VIII. 

On  iiift6,  considered  at  a  Talent, 

If  we  already  begin  to  feel  what  a  large 
portion  of  life  we  have  improvidently  squan- 
dered— what  days  and  nights  have  been  suf- 
fered to  waste  themselves,  if  not  criminally, 
yet  inconsiderately  :  if  not  loaded  with  evil, 
vet  destitute  of  good — how  much  time  has 
been  consumed  in  worthless  employments, 
frivolous  amusements,  listless  indolence,  idle 
reading,  and  vain  imaginations— if  thingfs 
already  begin  to  appear  wrong,  which  we 
once  thought  at  least  harmless,  though  not 
perhaps  useful — ^what  appearance  will  they 
assume  in  that  inevitaole  hour  when  all 
things  will  be  seen  in  their  true  light,  and 
appreciated  accordmg  to  their  intrinsic  val- 
ue ?  We  shall  then  feel  in  its  full  force  how 
often  we  neglected  what  we  knew  to*be  our 
duty,  shunned  what  we  were  aware  was  our 
interest,  and  declined  what  we  yet  believed 

*  To  prevent  any  mistaken  application  of  these 
remarks,  it  may  be  proper  to  avow  that  Professor 
Porson  and  Mr.  Horno  Tooke  are  the  persons  to 
whom  they  allude. 


any  fixed  object  for  its  end.  Such  desultory 
bemgs  will  be  carried  away  by  everr  trifle 
that  strikes  the  senses,  or  any  whim  that  aei- 
zes  the  imagfination.  They  who  live  without 
ny  ultimate  point  in  view,  can  have  do  rcg- 
ijar  process  m  the  steps  which  lead  to  it 
But  though  in  order  to  prevent  confusion, 
to  animate  torpor,  and  tame  irregularity,  it 
is  always  a  duty  to  form  a  plan ;  occasions 
will  arise  when  it  may  be  a  higher  duty  to 
break  it.  Both  ourselves  and  our  plans  must 
ever  be  kept  subject  to  the  will  of  a  higher 
power.  Tnat  is  an  ill-reg^lated  mind  whicli 
wears  life  away  without  any  settled  scheme 
of  action  ;  that  is  a  little  mmd  which  makes 
itself  a  slave  to  any  preconceived  rule,  when 
a  more  imperative  duty  may  arise  to  demand 
its  infractmn.  Providence  may  call  us  to 
some  work  during  the  day  which  we  did  not 
foresee  in  the  rooming.  Even  a  good  de- 
sign must  be  relinquished  to  make  way  for 
a  oetter,  nor  roust  we  sacrifice  a  usefiil  to  a 
favourite  project,  nor  must  we  scruple  to  re- 
nounce our  mclinations-at  the  call  of  dutv 
or  of  necessity,  for  God  loves  a  cheerful  doer 
as  well  as  a  *  cheerful  giver.' 

In  our  use  of  time  we  frequently  practise 
a  delusion  which  cheats  us  of  no  inconsid- 
erable portion  of  its  actual  enjoyment*  The 
noto  escapes  us  while  we  are  eettling  future 
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poinU  not  odJv  of  business,  of  ease,  or  of 
pleasure,  but  of  benevolence,  of  generosity, 
of  pietj.    These  imaginary  points  to  whicb 
^ve  impatiently  stretch  forward  in  idea,  we 
fit  at  successive  but  distant  intervals,  en- 
deavouring by  the  rapid  march  of  a  hurry- 
ing imagination  to  annihilate  the  intervening 
spaces.    One  gnreat  evil  of  reckoning  too  ab- 
solutely on  marked  periods  which  may  never 
arrive,  b,  that,  by  this  absorption  of  the 
mind,  we  neglect  present  duties  in  the  anti- 
cipation of  events  not  only  remote  but  un- 
certain.    Even  if  the  anticipated  period  does 
arrive,  it  is  not  always  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  was  pledged  ;  and  the  event 
ivhicb  was  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  our  inter- 
ference and  commanding  influence,  when  it 
has  taken  place,  sinks  into  the  undistin- 
guialied  mass  pf  time  and  circumstances. 
The  point  which  we  once  thought,  if  it  ever 
could  be  attaine4*  would  supply  abundant 
matter,  not  only  for  present  duty  or  pleasure, 
but  for  delightful  retrospection,  loses  itself, 
as  we  mingle  with  it,  in  the  common  heap 
of  forgotten  things ;  and  as  we  recede  from  it, 
Aerges  in  the  dim  obscure  of  faded  recollec- 
tions     Having  arrived  at  the  era,  instead  of 
seizing  on  that  present  so  impatiently  desired 
while  it  was^i/fure,  we  agaip  send  our  ima- 
ginations out  to  fresh  distances  in  search  of 
fresh  deceits.    While  we  are  pushing  it  on 
to.objects  still  more  remotei  the  large  uncal- 
culaled  spaces  of  comfort  and  peace,  or  of 
languor  and  discontent,  which  fill  the  chasm, 
and  which  we  scarcely  think  worth  taking 
into  the  account,  make  up  far  the  greater 
part  of  life. 

All  this  would  be  only  foolish,  and  would 
hardlv  deserve  a  harsher  name,  if  t)»ese  large 
uncuftivat^  wastes,  these  barren  interstices, 
these  neglected  subdivisions,  had  not  all  of 
them  imperious  demands  of  their  own — if 
they  were  not  to  be  as  heorously  accounted 
for,  as  the  vivid  spots  and  shining  prospects 
whicb  promise  so  much  and  produce  so  lit- 
tle. 

Let  n<i  not  then  compute  time  by  particu- 
lar periods  or  signal  events.  Let  us  not 
.content  ourselves  with  putting  our  festal  days 
only  into  the  calendar,  but  remember  that 
from  the  hour  when  reason  begins  to  oper- 
ate, to  the  hour  in  which  it  shall  be  extin- 
^ished,  every  particle  of  time  is  valuable ; 
that  no  day  can  be  insignificant,  when  every 
day  IS  to  be  accounted  for ;  that  each  one 
possesses  weight  and  importance,  because  of 
each  the  retribution  is  to  be  received.  In 
the  prospect  therefore  of  our  coming  time, 
let  us  not  make  great  leaps  from  the  expec- 
tation to  the  occurrence ;  but  bearing  in 
mind  that  small  concerns  make  up  the  larger 
share  of  life,  let  us  aim  to  execute  well  those 
which  lie  more  immediately  before  us.  For 
the  instant  occasion  we  have  life  and  time 
in  hand,  for  that  which  is  prospective,  we 
may  no  longer  be  in  possession  of  either :  and 
it  is  an  argument  of  do  small  cogency,  th&t 
he  who  devotes  time  to  its  best  purposes,  se- 
cures eternity  for  its  best  enjoyments. 

But  we  are  guilty  of  the  strange  inconsis- 
tency of  being  most  prodigal  of  what  we  best 
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love,  and  of  throwing  away  wliat  we  most 
tear  to  losC)  that  time  of  wliich  life  is  made 
up.  If  God  docs  not  give  us  a  short  lime, 
we  can  contrive  to  make  it  short  by  this 
wretched  husbandry.  It  is  not  so  much  in« 
digence  of  time  as  a  prodigality  in  the  waste 
of  it,  that  prevents  life  from  answering  all 
the  ends  for  which  it  is  given.  Few  things 
knake  us  so  independent  of  the  world  as  the 
prudent  disposition  of  this  precious  article. 
It  delivers  people  from  hanging  on  the  char- 
ity of  others  to  emancipate  them  from  the 
slavery  of  their  own  company.  We  should 
not  only  be  careful  not  to  waste  our  own 
time,  but  that  others  do  not  rob  us  of  it. — 
The  distinction  of  crime  between  *  stealing 
our  purse'  and  '  stealing  our  good  name'  has 
been  beautifully  contrasted.  That  the  purse 
is  ^  trash'  is  a  sentiment  echoed  by  many 
who  yet  set  no  small  value  on  the  trash  so  li- 
berally condemned ;  while  the  waster  of  his 
own,  or  the  pilferer  o(  another^  time,  es- 
capes a  censure  which  he  ought  more  heavi- 
ly to  incur.  It  is  a  felony  for  which  no  re- 
pentance can  make  restitution,  the  commo- 
ditv  being  not  only  invaluable  but  irrecover- 
able. 

Considerable  evil,  with  respect  to  the 
economy  of  time,  arises  from  an  error  which 
infects  some  minds  of  a  superior  cast— a  no- 
tion that  contempt  of  order  and  custom  are 
indications  of  genius,  that  great  minds  can- 
not be  tied  to  times,  nor  enslaved  by  seasons. 
They  value  themselves  on  being  systematic 
only  in  their  disdain  of  method,  on  being  re- 
gular in  nothing  but  irregularity ;  with  tnem 
accident  gives  the  law  to  action.  They 
pride  themselves  in  not  despatching  business 
but  postponing  it,  and  this  in  order  to  show 
with  what  ability  they  can  retrieve  time  to 
which  they  are  always  in  arrears.  From 
this  vanity  of  intimating  that  they  can  exe- 
cute in  hours  what  costs  slower  souls  days  or 
weeks,  the  most  pressing  business  is  defer- 
red to  some  indefinite  period,  and  duties  thus 
postponed  are  not  seldom  omitted. 

The  same  confidence  in .  his  own  powers 
which  leads  a  young  man  of  genius  to  oelievc 
he  can  catch  knowledge  by  intuition,  sec 
every  thing  at  a  glance,  and  comprehend 
every  thing  in  a  moment,  tempts  him  to  put 
off  that  moment.  But  if  such  wonders  are 
really  to  be  achieved  without  the  old  ingre- 
dients, tiine  and  study,  what  might  he  not  ex- 
pect would  be  accomplished  with  their  as- 
sistance. Those  who  are  now  marvels  would 
then  be  miracles !  The  too  common  conse- 
quence of  this  impatience  of  application,  is 
to  affect  to  despise  whatever  knowledge  re- 
quires time  to  attain,  and  to  consider  what- 
ever demands  industry  to  acquire,  as  not 
worth  acquiring. 

Nor  is  this  error  monopolized  by  talents. 
We  have  known  some,  woo,  having  no  other 
evidence  of  genius  to  produce,  never  fajlcd 
to  be  unpunctual.  It  b  a  wonder  that  the 
more  intellectual,  seeing  their  province  thus 
invaded  by  dunces,  do  not  become  regular 
through  mere  contempt  of  their  imitators, 
and  abandon  the  abuse  of  time  to  those  who 
know  not  how  to  spend  it  wisely. 
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Christianity  is  a  social  priocipl^.  He  who 
has  discovered  the  use  of  time,  and  conse- 
quently the  value  of  eternity,  cannot  but  be 
solicitous  for  the  spiritual  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  The  one,  indeed,  is  indicative  of 
the  other.  But  this  good,  like  every  other, 
is  not  without  its  dangers.  We  cannot  es- 
sentially benefit  people  without  associating 
with  them,  without  rendering  ourselves 
agreeable  to  them.  But  in  so  doing  we 
should  ever  recollect  that  we  may  seek  to 
please  till  we  forget  to  serve  them,  we  may 
soften  strong  truths  to  render  ihem  more  pal- 
atable till  we  come  gradually  less  to  recom- 
mend ihem^  than  ourselves.  In  the  spirit  of 
friendly  accommodation  we  may  insensibly 
lower  the  standard  of  religion,  with  a  view  to 
make  ourselves  more  sigreeable,  and  may  de- 
ceive in  order  to  conciliate. 

Or  we  may  fall  into  another  error.  We 
may  begfin  at  the  wrong  end.  We  may  cen- 
sure the  wrong  practice  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  principle,  or  we  may  suit  our 
counsels,  not  to  the  wants,  but  to  the  taste, 
of  our  friend.  In  our  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  others,  we  should  be  care 
ful  to  find  out  the  points  in  which  they  are 
most  deficient.  If  their  error  be  ignorance 
of  Scripture,  if  worldliness,  if  prejudice,  if  a 
general  disinclination  to  seriousness,  if  a 
blind  respect  for  religion,  joined  to  an  unac- 
quaintedness  with  its  doctnnes ;  in  each  case, 
a  very  different  mode  of  conduct  will  be  re- 
quisite. In  each,  in  all,  we  should,  indeed, 
with  the  utmost  fairness,  lay  open  the  whole 
scheme  of  Christianity,  neither  concealing 
its  difficulties,  its  humoling  requisitions,  nor 
the  self-denials  it  imposes.  But  at  the  same 
time,  if  we  suspect  any  one  truth  to  be  par- 
ticularly revolting  to  them,  it  will  be  more 
prudent  to  approach  this  truth  gradually 
through  others,  from  which  they  are  less 
averse,  than,  by  forcing  its  introduction  at 
the  outset,  shut  up  the  way  to  farther  pro- 
gress. Every  doctrine  should  be  unfolded 
gradually,  judiciously,  temperately,  not  in- 
sisting OP  any  points  that  are  not  clearly 
scriptural,  nor  on  any  that  admit  of  doubtful 
disputation,  nor  on  many  points  at  a  time ; 
and,  above  all,  on  none  unseasonably,  or  un- 
ceasingly. 

This,  habit  of  turning  time  to  account,  by 
endeavouring  to  be  useful  to  others,  will,  if 
conducted  with  mildness,  and  exercised  with 
Christian  humility,  be  eminently  beneficial 
to  ourselves.  It  will  set  us  on  a  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  truths  we  suggest ;  and  in 
contending  with  blindness  and  self-sufficien« 
cy,  we  shall  find  a  wholesome  exercise  for 
our  own  patience  and  moderation.  It  may 
remind  ns,  that  we  were  once,  perhaps  in 
the  same  state  Above  all,  it  will  put  us  on 
ft  more  strict  watchfulness  over  our  own 
hearts  and  lives,  lest  we  should  be  adopting 
one  set  of  principles  for  our  conversation, 
and  another  for  our  conduct.  It  will  induce 
the  necessity  of  a  more  exact  consistency, 
as  they,  to  whom  we  are  counsellors,  will  not 
be  backward,  if  we  furnish  them  with  the 
least  ground,  to  be  our  censurers. 

AvA  here  I  would  affeotionatcly  suggest  to 


tny  numerous  amiable  youn|'  friends,  tlie 
benefit  to  be  derived  to  their  own  mtads 
from  turning  a  certain  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  personal  instruction  of  the  poor,  for 
which  so  wide  a  field  is  just  now  provideu- 
tially  opened.  In  communicating  the  ele- 
ments or  religious  knowledge— in  number* 
less  repetitions  of  the  same  plain  truths — in 
being  obliged  to  b^in  again  the  simple  doc- 
ument which  they  rancid  they  had  long  ag^o 
impressed— in  the  humbling  necessity  of 
lowering  their  ideas,  and  delMising  their  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  make  themselves  intelli- 
pble— in  the  forbearance  which  dulness  of 
intellect,  perverseness  of  temper,  and  in- 

fratitude  demand,  they  may  gam  some  pro- 
ciency  themselves,  even  where  their  sac- 
cess  with  others  is  least  encouraging. 

But  to  whatever  account  we  turn  our  time 
with  respect  to  others,  the  first  object  of  its 
right  employment  is  with  ourselves ;  and  this 
not  only  in  discharging  those  exercises  of  pi- 
ety and  virtue,  which  are  too  obvious  and 
too  generally  acknowledged,  to  require  to  be 
specified  ;  but,  in  attending  to  the  secret 
dispositions  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain its  real  character.  We  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  we  can  judge  of  its  state  by  the 
thoughts  )vhich  are  necessarily  suggested  by 
an}'  actual  business,  or  any  pressing  object* 
such  thoughts  being  the  proper  demand  of 
the  occasion,  and  not  any  certain  indication 
of  our  abiding  state  and  habitual  temper.— 
But  by  watching  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
our  spontaneous  thoughts,  we  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  determine  on  the  character  of  our 
minds;  their  voluntary  thoughts  and  un- 
prompted feelings,  bein^  the  streams  which 
indicate  the  fountain  whence  thej  flow.— - 
The  heart  is  tbat  perennial  spnog;  for, 
whether  grace  or  nature  supply  tne  current, 
the  fountain  is  inexhaiSstible.  In  either 
case,  the  more  abundantly  it  flows,  the  more 
constantly  its  waste  is  fed  by  fresh  supplies  ; 
expense,  instead  of  exhausting,  angments 
the  stream,  whether  the  source  from  eartb 
supply  worldly  thoughts,  or  that  from  above 
such  as  are  heavenly.  Thoughts  determine 
on  the  character :  as  the  man  thhUceth  so  is 
he 

What  a  scene  will  open  upon  us,  when, 
from  our  eternal  state,  we  shall  look  back 
on  the  use  we  have  mside  of  time !  What  a 
revolution  will  be  wroaght  in  our  opinions  ! 
What  a  contrast  will  be  exhibited,  when  we 
shall  take  a  clear  retrospect  of  all  we  hare 
done,  and  all  we  ought  to  hare  done !  And 
shall  we,  then,  put  off  the  inspection  to  an 
uncertain  period,  to  a  period,  when  we  can 
neither  repent  to  any  purpose  for  what  was 
wrong,  nor  begin  to  do  what  we  shall  then 
perceive  would  have  been  right  ?  Let  these 
frequent  meditations  on  deaui,  lead  us  to  re- 
flect what  the  feelings  of  a  d^ing  bed  will 
be  Let  us  think  now  what  will  then  be  the 
review  of  riches  mis-spent,  of  talents  neg^ 
lected  or  perverted,  of  influence  abused,  of 
learning  misapplied,  of  time  misemployed  ! 
To  entertain  serious  thoughts  of  death  now, 
is  the  most  likely  method  for  rectifying  tem- 
per?, for  conquering  propensities,  for  estaV^- 
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lisfaioif  |iriiici9l«B,  for  oonfirminup  habits,  of 
which  we  BhaJI  then  feel  the  consequences ; 
for  relinquishing  enterprises  and  pursuits,  for 
the  success  of  which  we  may  then  be  as 
much  afflicted^  as  we  should  now  be  at  their 
defeat 

He  who  cannot  find  time  to  consult  his  Bi- 
ble, will  find,  one  day,  that  he  has  time  to  be 
sick  ;  be  who  has  no  time  to  pray,  must  find 
time  to  die.  He  who  can  find  no  time  to  re- 
flect, is  most  likelj  to  find  time  to  sin ;  he 
who  <:annot  find  time  for  repentance,  will 
find  an  eternity  in  which  repentance  will  be 
of  no  arail  Let  us,  then,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Dirine  spirit,  seriously  reflect, 
under  what  law  we  came  into  the  world  :  *  it 
is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die,  and,  af- 
ter death,  the  JUDGMENT  '  Is  is  not  obvi- 
ous, then,  that  tiie  design  of  life  is  to  pre- 
pare for  judgement ;  and  that,  in  proportion 
as  we  employ  time  well,  we  make  immorlali- 
t  J  happy  ? 


CHAP.  IX. 
On  CharUy. 

In  that  eeneral  nse  of  the  Talents,  sug- 
f^ted  in  the  parable,  there  is  also  a  particu- 
lar vocation  on  the  exercise  of  wbicn,  every 
nian  must  equitably  determine.  Each  is 
particularly  called  upon  to  acquit  himself  of 
that  more  immediate  duty,  for  the  practice  of 
which,  God  has  given  special  endowments 
and  opportunity.  Our  Maker  requires  the 
specific  exercise  of  the  specific  talent.  The 
nature  of  the  gift  points  out  the  nature  of  the 
requisition.  The  use  of  endowment  is  a  pe- 
culiar debt,  a  marked  obligation.  This  is 
not  a  gift  confounded  with  the  mass  of  his 
gifb,  but  one  by  which  God  designs  to  be, 
by  that  individual,  more  remarkably  glorified. 

But  cAartCy  is  a  virtue  of  all  times  and  ail 
places.  It  is  not  so  much  an  independent 
grace  in  itself,  as  an  energy,  which  gives  the 
last  touch  and  highest  finish  to  every  other, 
and  resolves  them  all  into  one  common  prin 
ciple.  It  is  called  *  the  very  bond  of  per- 
fectness,^  not  only  because  it  unites  us  to 
God,  our  ultimate  perfection,  but  because  it 
ties  all  the  other  virtues  together,  and  refers 
them  thus  concatenated,  to  Him,  their  com- 
mon sonrce  and  centre. 

St  Peter  having  (pven  a  pressing  exhorta- 
tion  to  many  exalted  duties,  finishes  by  as- 
cribing to  charity  this  empbatical  superiority ; 
*•  Above  all thingtyh^ve  fervent  charity.'  It 
is,  indeed,  the  prolific  principle  of  all  duty  : 
a  confluence  of  everything  that  is  lovely 
and  amiable :  the  fountain  from  which  all 
excellencies  flow,  the  stream  in  which  they 
all  meet.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  ebb  and 
fhw  of  pasAion  or  partiality— it  is  true  chris- 
tian sympathy.  It  is  tender  without  weak- 
ness ;  it  does  not  arise  from  that  constitu- 
tional softness  which  may  be  rather  infirmity 
than  rirtue.  it  is  the  affection  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  a  lore  derived  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  reciprocally  communicated  among  his 
gedoine  followers. 


Charity  comprehends  an  indefinitely  wide 
sphere,  both  in  feeling  and  doing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  St.  Paul,  in  his 
beautiful  personincation  of  this  grace,**  she 
may  be  said  to  embrace  almost  the  whole 
scheme  of  religious,  personal,  and  social  du- 
ly. *  Patient  and  kind,'  slie  does  not  wait  to 
be  solicited  to  acts  of  benignity,  she  seizes 
the  occasion — she  does  more,  she  watches 
for  it.  She  *•  endures'  evils,  but  inflicts  none ; 
she  does  not  select  her  trials,  but  '  bears  all 
thines.*  Though  '  she  believes  all  things,* 
yet  she  exercises  her  hope  without  relinquish- 
ing her  prudence :  sometimes,  where  con- 
viction forbids  her  thinking  favourably,  even 
then  it  does  not  prevent  <  her  hoping  all 
things.*  She  subdues  *  vaunting,'  conquers 
the  swellings  of  insolence,  and  the  intracta- 
bleness  of  pride.  Not  only  *  she  envieth  not,' 
not  only  she  disallows  the  injustice  of  desir- 
ing what  is  another's^  but  by  a  noble  disdain 
of  selfishness,  she  even  'seeketh  not  her 
own.'  Her  disinterestedness  stirs  her  up  to 
the  perpetual  rooting  out  that  principle 
wrought  by  nature  into  the  constitution  of 
the  soul.  So  far  from  thinking  it  a  proof  of 
spirit  to  resent  injuries,  she  is  not  *  easily 
provoked'  by  them.  She  smooths  the  fieroe- 
ness  of  the  irascible,  and  cprrects  the  acri- 
mony of  the  evil-tempered.  She  not  only 
does  not  perpetrate,  out  ^  she  thinketh  no 
evil. '  She  has  found  a  shorter  way  of  becom- 
ing rich  than  avarice  ever  invented,  for  char- 
ity makes  another's  goods  her  own  bv  a  sim- 
ple process ;  without  dispossessing  the  pro- 
prietor, she  rejoices  so  much  in  another*^ 
prosperity  that  it  becomes  hers,  because  it  is 
his. 

Hero  we  see  that  the  Apostle  places  char- 
ity not  only  beforo  all  the  virtues  which  he 
thus  gracefully  marshals,  beforo  qualities  the 
most  moral,  '?ifls  the  most  spiritual,  attain- 
ments the  most  intellectual,  but  he  actually 
degrades  these  last  in  the  comparison ;  he 
does  not  barely  lower  their  value,  he  annihi- 
Uates  it  Without  this  principle  of  life,  this 
soul  of  duty,  this  essence  of  goodness,  they 
aro  not  only  little,  they  are  nothing.  With- 
out charity,  possessions,  talents,  exertions, 
aro  all  fruitless.  They  aro  of  no  value  in 
the  sight  of  God :  they  aro  of  no  efficacy  to 
our  salvation.  Charity  alone  sanctifies  our 
offerings,  recommends  our  prayers,  and 
makes  our  very  praises  acceptable. 

And  though  nothing  is  formally  efficacious 
but  the  blood  and  merits  of  Christ,  yet  char- 
ity, as  a  divine  grace,  and  one  that  will  never 
cease,  shows  that  our  interest  in  him,  and 
union  with  him,  aro  real  and  genuine. 

But  to  descend  to  the  particulars  of  char* 
ity^  and  apply  the  differont  branches  of  it  to 
the  common  purposes  of  life.— Whenever  we 
aro  promoting  the  good  of  mankind,  either 
by  assisting  public  institutions,  or  rolieving 
individuals,  we  are  obviously  helping  on  the 
cause  of  charity ;  and,  when  we  cannot  ef- 
fectively assist  the  work,  we  may  exeroisa 
the  principle  ;  we  may  pray  for  the  happi- 
ness whicn  we  cannot  confer,  and  rejoice  ia 

^     *  First  E^iAle  to  the  Corinthifiis,  chap.  xfli. 
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ercry  addition  to  the  general  good  towards 
which  we  cannot  contribute.    On  the  other 
hand,    the  purse  may  sometimes  be  open 
where  the  heart  is  shut.     And  it  is  perhaps 
a  more  rare  and  a  higher  virtue  to  exercise 
forbearance  towards  the  faults  and  to  put  a 
candid  construction  on  the  actions,  of  others, 
than  to  supply  their  wants,  or  promote  their 
temporal  interests.    But  whether  candour  in 
judging  or  liberality  in  giving,  be  the  virtue 
in  exercjse,  by  the  adoption  of  each  as  a  law, 
and  the  practice  of  both  on  the  ground  of  con- 
formity to  the  Divine  will,  we  shall  accoutre 
such  a  habit  of  exercising  the  kind  affections, 
that  what  was  adopted  as  a  principle  will 
be  established  into  a  pleasure  ;  what  was  a 
force  upon  nature,  will  almost  grow  into  a 
part  of  it ;  obligation  will  become  choice, 
law  impulse,  duty  necessity ;    the   energy 
will  become  so  powerful,  that  the  heart  will 
involuntarily  spring  to  the  performance  ;  in- 
dolence, selfishness,  trouble,  inconvenience, 
will  vanish  under  the  vigorous  operation  of  a 
habit  whose  motive  is  genuine  Christianity. 
One  Christian  grace  is  never  exercised  at 
.the  expense  of  another,  nor  is  it  perfect,  un- 
less it  promotes  that  other.    This  charity  en- 
joys abstinently  that  she  may  give  liberally. 
While  she  restrains  every  wrong  inclination, 
she  stimulates  us  to  such  as  are  right.     She 
is  never  a  solitary  quality,  but  is  inseparably 
linked  with  truth  and  equity.     She  leads  us 
perpetually  to  examine  our  means',  disposi- 
tions, and  opportunities,  and  to  exert  their 
combined  force  for  the  promotion  of  the 
greatest  possible  good.     She  teaches  us  to 
contribute  to  tlie  comfort  of  others  as  well  as 
ta  their  necessities.  She  converts  small  kind- 
nesses into  great  ones,   by  doing  them  with 
reference  to  God ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  the 
worth,  as  the  temper,  which  will  render  them 
acceptable  to  Him. 

We  must  not  judge  of  our  charity  by  sin- 
gle acts  and  particular  instances,  for  they  are 
not  always  good  men  who  do  good  things, 
but  by  our  general  tendencies  and  propensi- 
ties. We  roust  strive  after  an  uniformity  in 
our  charity— examine  whether  it  be  equable, 
steady,  voluntary,  and  not  a  charity  ot  times, 
and  seasons,  and  humours.  If  we  are  as  un- 
kind and  illiberal  in  one  instance,  as  we  are 
profuse  in  another,  when  the  demand  is  equal, 
and  we  have  both  the  choice  and  the  means, 
whatever  we  may  be,  we  are  not  charitable. 

Though  charity,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, isaquahtyof  universal  application, 
and  by  no  means  limited  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  alms-giving,  yet,  not  to  allow  a 
due,  that  is,  a  high  rank  and  station  to  those 
works  of  benevolence,  to  which  our  Redeem- 
er gives  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  his  exhibi- 
tion of  the  scrutiny  at  the  general  judgment, 
would  be  mistaking  the  genius  of  Christian- 
ity, would  be  departing  from  the  practice  and 
the  principles  of  its  rounder  ;  it  would  be 
forgetting  the  high  dignity  he  conferred  on 
this  prace,  when  he  declared  that  he  should 
consider  the  smallest  work  of  love  done  to  the 
least  of  hit  followers  for  his  sake  as  done  to 


to  our  particular  connexions— must  not  be 
confined  to  unfounded  attachments,  to  party- 
fevourites.  It  must  be  governed  by  the  law 
of  justice.  We  roust  not  do  a  little  ^ood  to 
one  which  may  involve  a  greater  injury  to 
another:  yet  though  we  should  keep  onr 
hearts  always  open,  and  our  feelings  alive  to 
the  general  benefit,  still,  as  our  power  must 
be  inevitably  contracted,  whatever  right  oth- 
ers may  have  to  our  beneficence,  local  cir- 
cumstances, natural  expectations,  and  pres- 
sing necessity,  confer  the  more  immediate 
claim.  The  most  immediate  is  that  of  *  the 
household  of  faith ' 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  in  inquiring^ 
into  the  duties  of  charity,  we  must  overlook 
the  use  to  be  made  of  nchf»,  one  of  the  tai' 
ents  implied  in  the  parable.  The  applica- 
tion of  money,  whether  '  kept  by  its  owners 
to  their  hurt,'  or  squandered  to  their  destruc- 
tion, will  equally  be  made  the  subject  of  final 
investigation.  Lord  Bacon^s  remark,  that 
'  riches,  when  kept  in  a  heap,  are  corrupt 
like  a  dunghill,  but,  when  spread  abroad,  dif- 
fuse beauty  and  fertility,'  has  been  more  ad- 
mired than  acted  upon.  All  the  fine  senten- 
ces that  have  been  pelted  at  the  head  of  cov- 
etousness  have  probably  never  reformed  one 
miser ;  nor  have  the  most  pointed  aphorisms, 
not  divinely  directed,  ever  taught  the  luxuri- 
ous the  true  use  of  money.  Happily  the  age 
in  which  we  live  is  so  generally  disposed  to 
acts  of  beneficence,  that  there  never  was  a 
period  which  less  imposed  the  necessity  to 
press  the  duty,  to  enforce  the  practice,  or  to 
point  out  the  objects.  A  thotisand  new  chan- 
nels are  opened,  yet  the  old  ones  are  not 
dried  up  ;  the  streams  flow  in  abundance,  as 
if  fed  by  a  perennial  fountain. 

Let  not  any  one,  however,  intrench  him- 
self in  the  supposeid  security  of  surrounding 
goodness.  Let  not  any  lake  comfort  that  be 
lives  in  an  age  of  charity,  if  he  himself  is  not 
charitable.  We  are  not  benevolent  by  con- 
tact or  infection,  or  by  breathing  an  atmos- 
phere of  charity.  Yet  who  has  not  beard 
persons  exultingly  boast  of  this  noble  char- 
acteristic of  the  age,  who  are  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  contributing  their  own  con- 
tingent towards  establishing  its  character  ? 
Probably  many  a  man  gloried  in  the  valour 
of  his  country,  and  exulted  in  the  pride  of 
being  an  Englishman,  after  the  battles  of 
Trafalgar  and  Salamanca,  who,  had  he  been 
sent  into  the  action  would  have  been  shot  for 
cowardice. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  ready  eye  discbarge 
its  kindly  showers  at  a  tale  of  wo,  and  the 
frhgal  sentimentalist  comfort  himself  that  his 
tears  had  paid  more  cheaply  the  debt  of  be- 
nevolence, for  which  his  purse  had  been  so- 
licited. The  Author,  roany  years  ago,  made 
one  in  a  party  of  friends  :  an  expected  guest, 
who  was  rather  late,  at  len|;1h  came  in  ;  she 
was  in  great  agitation,  having  been  detained 
on  the  road  by  a  dreadful  fire  in  the  neigh« 
bourhood.  'the  poor  family,  who  were  gone 
to  bed,  had  been  with  dimculty  awakened. 
The  mother  had  escaped  by  throwing  ber- 


himself.  ip^elf  from  a  two  pair  of  stairs  window  into  the 

This  pecuniary  charity  is  not  to  be  limited  {street.    She  then  recollected,  that  in  her  ex* 
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freme  terror,  she  had  left  her  child  hebind  in 
hed.  To  the  astonishment  of  all  present, 
«be  instantly  rushed  back  tlirough  the  flames, 
and  to  the  general  joy,  soon  aopeared  with 
the  child  alive  in  her  arras.  While  she  was 
expressing  her  rratitude,  the  light  of  the 
lanops  fell  on  its  face,  and  she  perceived,  to 
her  inexpressible  horror,  that  she  had  saved 
the  child  of  another  woman— her  own  bad 
perished.  It  maybe  imagined  what  were 
the  feelings  of  the  company.  A  subscription 
was  instantly  beg^n.  Almost  every  one  had 
liberally  contributed,  when  a  nohleman,  who 
could  have  bought  the  whole  party,  tuntinr 
to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  said '  Madam,  I 
wiU  give  you,'  every  expecting  eye  was  turn- 
ed to  the  peer,  knowing  bim  to  be  unused  to 
the  giving  mood,  the  person  addressed  joy- 
fully hela  out  her  hana,  but  drew  it  back  on 
his  coolly  saying,  *  1  will  give  you  this  affect- 
ing incidfent  for  the  subject  of  your  next  tra- 
g^y.*  Some  will  read  this  passage  who  were 
present  on  the  occasion. 

Bat  since  neither  the  logic  nor  the  rhetoric 
of  the  writer,  were  she  so  happy  as  to  possess 
either,  is  likely  to  make  the  '  churl  liberal,' 
or  to  stir  up  the  rain  or  the  voluptuous  to  a 
beneficence  which  shall  bear  any  tair  propor- 
tion to  the  costly  maintenance  of  their  luxu- 
ry or  their  vanity,  the  slight  observations 
which  follow  shall  be  addressed  to  the  boun- 
tiful giver,  a  character,  blessed  be  God,  as 
common  as  it  is  amiable.  To  the  act  it  is 
unnecessary  to  excite  him ;  to  the  motive 
he  cannot  too  carefully  look.  This  is  the 
more  requisite,  as,  in  an  age  in  which  more 
excellent  charity  sermons  are  annually 
preached  than  ever  were  delivered  since  the 
establishment  of  Christianity— that  which 
alone,  of  all  the  religions  in  the  world,  ever 
made  charitable  foundations  a  part  of  its  in- 
stitution— we  now  and  then  meet  with  one, 
which  seems  to  invert  the  principle,  and  to 
put  the  point  for  the  base.  It  is  with  diffi- 
dence we  put  the  question,  dreading  to  be 
suspected  of  indulging  a  spirit  of  censure 
where  we  would  wish  to  offer  unqualified 
commendation ;  but  do  we  not  now  and  then 
bear  assig^ned  to  almsgiving,  nay  assigned  to 
the  individual  contribution  for  vfhich  the 
well  intentioned  preacher  is  eloquently 
pleading,  a  merit  so  vast,  that  it  would  seem 
to  snppiv  the  absence  of  all  other  merits ;  a 
merit  wnich  would  almost  induce  one  to  be- 
lieve that  a  more  than  ordinary  contribution 
to  the  plate  would  prove  a  golden  kc}[,  to 
stand  in  his  stead,  wim>  *  has  opened  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  to  all  believers  ?* 

To  explain  ray  meaning  by  an  example : — 
In  the  temple  of  Him  who  gave  his  son  to 
die,  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  I 
once  heard,  and  from  no  mean  authority. 
Charity  called  the  tUomng  wrtue  of  the  q/^e. 
To  have  termed  it  the  prevailing,  the  distm- 
roiBbing,  the  most  amiable  characteristic  of 
ttie  age,  bad  been  right  and  true.  But  when 
I  fimnd  it  thus  gravely  proposed  as  an  expi- 
ation tor  fin,  I  was  ready  to  imagfine  that  I 
heard  the  exclamation  of  St  Paul  to  his 
Galattans^-*  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  re- 
moved firom  him  that  called  yon  onto  the 

irraee  of  Chrint  nnfn  tauvthar  l4nflnAl.f 


We  must  readily  not  only  allow  for,  but 
admire,  the  ardour  of  an  animated  preacher, 
who,  feeling  his  heart  expand  with  his  sub- 
ject, finds  it  as  much  his  delight  as  bis  duty 
to  impart  to  every  bosom  the  lender  and 
compassionate  sympathies  with  which  his 
own  overflows ;  ana  it  is  with  reluctance  we 
have  presumed  to  intimate  the  restraints, 
which  christian  piety  should  impose  on  itself 
in  not  overstating  even  a  christian  duty. 

We  have  no  ripfht  to  determine  on  the  pro- 
portions and  possibility  of  any  man*s  charity, 
but  on  the  principle  we  may  determine; 
there  must  be  an  exhaustless  spring  in  the 
heart,  even  where  the  Christian's  means  will 
not  admit  of  a  perpetual  current.  Love  is 
in  fact  that  motive  principle,  without  which 
neither  faith,  nor  mysteries,  nor  martvrdom, 
no  nor  even  the  addition  of  the  secona  guin- 
ea to  the  plate,  where  only  one  had  been  in- 
tended, nor  giving  all  our  goods  to  the  poor, 
will  profit  any  thing.  Where  this  vital  spir- 
it is  wanting,  the  most  ample  bountv  will  not 
reach  its  end  ;  where  it  exists,  *  toe  cup  of 
cold  water'  shall  be  accepted.  Without  this 
animating  principle,  though  the  bounty  may 
obtain  applause,  may  influence  others,  may 
do  good,  and  promote  good,  yet  it  may  un- 
happily fiUl  short  of  promoting  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  giver.  He  who  has  promis-< 
ed  to  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds,  knows  the  principle  of  the  d^,  and 
has  never  promiseo  to  recompense  any  which 
has  no  reference  to  himself. 

To  neelect  woilcs  of  charity,  not  to  be 
largelv  liberal  in  the  performance  of  them 
according  to  our  ability,  is  an  infallible  evi- 
dence that  our  professions  of  piety  mean 
nothing  On  the  other  hand,  to  depend  upon 
them  as  what  is  to  bear  us  out  in  our  claims 
for  heaven,  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  is  to 
offend  our  Maker  and  deceive  our  own  souls. 
We  would  be  the  very  last  to  undervalue, 
or  to  discourage  charity,  but  is  it  discoura- 
ging it  to  place  it  on  its  true  ground  ;  to  as- 
sert that  we  may  build  an  hospital  without 
charit^jT,  as  we  may  endow  a  church  without 
piety,  if  we  consicler  the  one  as  an  expiation 
for  sin,  or  the  other  as  a  substitution  tor  ho- 
liness f 

Some  are  ingenious  in  contriving,  by  a 
strange  self-delusion,  to  swell  the  amount  of 
their  charity,  by  tacking  to  it  extraneous 
items  of  a  totally  distinct  character.  The 
Author  was  formerly  acquainted  with  a  lady 
of  rank,  who  though  her  benevolence  was 
suspected  to  bear  no  proportion  to  the  splen- 
dor of  ber  establishment  was  vet  rather  too 
apt  to  make  her  bounties  a  subject  of  con- 
versation. After  enumerating  the  various 
instances  of  her  beneficence  she  often  con- 
cluded by  saying,  *  notwithstanding  my  large 
family  I  give  all  tiiis  in  charity  bendet  poy^ 
ine  the  poor  raUi  ;*  thus  converting  a  com- 
pulsory act,  to  which  all  are  equally  subject, 
into  a  voluntary  bounty. 

Our  corruptions  are  so  liable  to  infect  even 

ir  *  holy  thmgfs,'  that  we  should  be  vigilant 


our 


in  this  best  exercise  of  the  best  affections  of 
the  heart— -affections  which  Ged,  when  be 
graciously  converted  a  duty  into  a  deliffht, 

iravA  na.  to  nrAtn'.  Kv  «    nlAQant^MA  fiM»1inir 
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to  stir  us  up  to  compuBsion.  W«  should  be 
careful  that  the  great  eneroj  may  not  be 
plotting  our  injury,  even  when  we  are  per- 
forming actions  toe  roost  hostile  to  his  inter- 
ests. 

As  there  is  not  a  more  lovely  virtue  in  the 
whole  Christian  code,  so  there  is  not  one 
which  more  imperatively  demands  our  atten 
tion  to  the  spirit  with  which  we  exercise  it, 
and  the  temper  with  which  we  bear  the  dis- 
appointment sometimes  attending  our  best 
designed  bounties.  Though  charity  is  too 
frequently  thrown  away  on  those  who  re- 
ceive it,  it  is  never  lost  on  the  benefactor,  if 
<  he  who  gives,  does  it  with  simplicity.' — 
When  the  bountiful  giver  cannot  find  pleas- 
ure, he  may  ^wavs  extract  good.  He  may 
reap  no  small  advantage  himself  from  that 
liberality  which  has  failed  to  confer  any.  He 
may  gain  benefit  from  the  disappointment  he 
experiences  in  the  unworthiness  of  the  ob- 
ject When  the  project  he  had  anxiously 
formed  for  doing  good  to  another  is  defeated 
by  perverseness,  or  requited  by  ingratitude, 
it  not  only  does  not  check  the  spring  of 
bounty  in  the  real  Christian,  but  it  calls  new 
virtues  into  action.  .  The  exercise  of  pa- 
tience, an  improvement  in  forbearance  and 
forgrireness,  a  stronger  conviction  that  we 
must  not  make  the  worthiness  of  the  object 
the  sole  measure  of  our  bounty,  are  well 
worth  the  money  we  have  spent  on  the  un- 
deserving. Perhaps  too  the  reiterated  in- 
stances how  little  good  the  best  man  is  able 
to  do  in  this  world,  may  serve  to  wean  him 
from  it,  and  be  an  additional  inducement  for 
looking  forward  to  a  better. 

But  it  is  much  easier  to  relieve  our  neigh- 
bour's wants,  than  to  bear  with  his  errors  ; 
the  one  gratifies  our  natural  feelings,  while 
the  other  offends  them ;  the  most  difficult  as 
well  as  the  most  sublime  branch  of  charity, 
therefore,  is  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  is 
the  love  of  our  enemies  It  is  a  love  humbly 
aiming  to  resemble  his,  who  sends  his  rain  on 
die  just  and  on  the  unjust ;  a  love  not  inspired 
by  partiality,  not  extorted  by  merit  It  is  fol- 
lowing the  example,  while  we  obey  the  pre- 
cept cH  Christ,  when  we  *  do  ^^ood  to  them  that 
hate  us.*  It  is  a  charity  which  bursts  with  a 
generous  disdain  the  narrow  bounds  of  attach- 
ment and  even  of  desert  levels  every  fence 
which  selfish  prudence  would  erect  between 
itself  and  its  enemies ;  it  is  a  love,  with  res- 
pect to  the  objects,  though  with  a  boundless 
aisproportion  as  to  the  measure,  resembling 
God^  love  to  us  ;  it  aims  to  be  universal  in 
kind,  tliough  it  is  low  in  the  degree. 

A  very  able  divine*  has  insisted  that  it  is 
to  this  part  of  the  character  of  the  Almighty 
that  our  Saviour  limits  the  injunction,  '  Be 
ye  perfect  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
IB  perfect'  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal  instances  in  which  finite  creatures  can 
by  imitation  approximate  to  the  character  of 
God  ;  most  of  his  attributes  rather  requiring 
us  to  adore,  than  leaving  it  possible  for  us  to 
imitate  them.    For  though  all  the  attributes 

*See  bishop  Sherlock's  Bermon  on  the  text, 
*  Be  ye  perfect,'  3:c.  dec. 


of  €rod  afford  the  most  exalted  idea  of  coai'- 
plete  perfection,  ^et  the  mjunction  to  attam 
bis  image  is  strikingly  applied  in  the  Nevr 
Testament  to  this  particular  part  of  tbe  di- 
vine character.     The  Apostle  applies  our 
being  '  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children,' 
afterwards  to  this  individual  instance,  *  for- 
giving one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's 
sake  has  forgiven  yon,'  adding, « and   walk 
in  love  as  Christ  also  loved  us.'    <  So  that,' 
says  the  bishop,  *  his  exhortation  to  foUovr 
God  stands  inclosed  on  both  sides  with  the 
precepts  of  love   and  charity,^ as  if  he  in- 
tended to  secure  it  from  being  applied  to  any 
thinff  else.'      St  Luke,  who  gives  us  an 
abridgment  of  the  same  sermon    on    the 
mount  from  which  the  passage  is  taken,  also 
suggests  the  practice  of  love  and  forgiveness 
from  the  example  of  the  Almighty,  *  who  is 
kind  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil.'    After 
having  deUvered  the  same  beatitude,  he  cor- 
roborates the  interpretation  with  an  injunc- 
tion, by  saying,  not  be  perfeft,  but '  be  mer- 
ciful as  your  Father  also  is  merciful.* 

Our  Saviour  impretoed  a  solemn  emphasis 
on  the  command  to  forgive  the  offences  of 
others,  when  he  implicated  it  with  God's 
forgiveness  of  us.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that 
many  who  would  think  it  an  act  of  disobe- 
dience to  omit  the  daily  repetition  of  the  di- 
vine prayer,  of  which  this  request  forms  so 
striking  a  clause,  do  not  lay  to  heart  the 
daily  duty  of  supplicating  for  that  frame  of 
spirit  which  tbe  petition  involves.  Can 
there  be  a  more  awful  consideration,  than 
that  we  put  the  grand  reauest  on  which  our 
eternal  nappiness  depends,  on  this  issue, 
when  we  inseparably  associate  our  own  hope 
of  pardon,  with  the  required  and  reasonable 
condition  of  pardoning  others  ?  Should  we 
not  be  conscientiously  cautious,  how  we  put 
up  this  petition,  when  we  reflect,  that  we 
offer  it  to  the  gresit  Searcher  of  hearts,  who, 
while  he  listens  to  the  request  can  exactly 
deterihine  on  the  integrity  which  accompa- 
nies it  f  The  divine  Author  of  the  prayer 
seems  to  hold  out  a  sort  of  test  of  the  spirit 
of  our  obedience,  when  he  proposes  this  dif- 
ficult duty,  as  a  trial  of  our  general  con- 
formity to  his  commands.  It  seems  selected 
by  infinite  wisdom  as  a  kind  of  pledge  of 
our  submission  to  his  will  in  all  other  points : 
our  interest  is  confederate  with  our  duty  in 
the  practice  of  this  high  and  peculiarly 
Christian  grace.  The  requsition  suggests 
at  once  the  most  absolute  obligation,  and 
the  most  powerful  motive. 

This  forgiveness  seems  not  only  to  be  one 
of  the  grand  distinctions  between  the  religion 
of  the  heathen  and  the  Christian  world,  bat 
to  form  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  duties  inculcated  in  tnl  Old  and  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  former,  indeed,  there 
were  not  only  indications  and  suggestions  of 
this  rule,  but  some  exemplifications  of  its  ac- 
tual performance.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
when  David,  whose  energy  of  character,  or 
rather  mysterious  inspiration  as  a  prophet, 
led  him  to  be  so  vehement  in  his  denuncia- 
tions of  vengeance  on  persons  of  professed 
enmity  against  God,  and  against  himself  as 
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tlie  aooiated  of  God,  yet  exhibited  eminent 
instances  of  piacability  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards bis  own  personal  enemies,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Saul.  But,  oerbaps,  the  du- 
ty, after  all,  was  not  so  fully  maude  out,  so 
clearly  defined,  so  positively  enjoined,  nor 
was  the  frame  of  mind  so  evidently  seen  in 
'  tbem  of  old  time.*  We  have  many  in- 
stances onder  .that  dispensation,  of  saints 
and  prophets  laying* down  their  lives  for  their 
rel^fion,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  first 
fiew  Testament  martyr,  when  expiring  un- 
der a  shower  of  stones  from  hi^  enemies,  to 
say,  *  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.' 
The  reason  is  obvious.  It  being  expected, 
that  our  notions  and  practices  should  be 
adapted  to  the  revelation  under  which  we 
live,  this  sublime  species  of  charity  should 
neceassarily  rise  in  proportion  to  the  clear- 
ness and  dignity  of  that  dispensation.  It  is 
congruous,  therefore,  that  our  forgiveness  of 
injuries  should  be  exercised  in  far  higher 
perfection  under  the  Gospel,  the  professed 
object  of  which  was  to  make  a  full  and  per- 
iect  revelation  of  the  pardon  of  sin  by  the 
blood  of  a  Redeemer.  And  we  can  only  be 
said  to  have  a  conformity  to  his  image,  in 
proportion  as  we  practise  this  grace.  Let 
lis,  however,  remember,  to  borrow  the 
thought  of  an  eminent  divine,  *  that  our  for- 
giving others  will  not  alone  procure  forgive- 
ness for  ourselves,  while  our  not  forgiving 
others  is  a  plain  proof,  that  we  ourselves  are 
not  fi>rgiven.* 


CHAP  X. 

On  Prejudice, 

TffERfi  is  not  a  more  curious  subject  of 
speculation,  than  to  observe  the  vanity  of 
colours  with  which  opinion  tinres  truth :  the 
bias  which  prejudice  lends  to  racts,  when  it 
cannot  deny  them  :  the  perversion  it  gives 
to  the  motive,  when  it  cannot  invalidate  Ihe 
circumstance  ;  the  warp  and  twist  it  gives 
to  actions,  which  it  dares  not  openly  con- 
demn ;  the  disingenuousness  into  which  it 
slides,  even  though  it  does  not  intend  to 
maintain  a  falsehood  ;  the  bright  rays  with 
which  it  gilds,  perhaps  unconsciously,  its  own 
side  of  a  question  ;  the  dark  cloud  by  which 
it  casts  that  of  an  adversary  into  the  shade. 

Prejudice,  if  not  altogether  invincible,  is, 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  errors  to  be 
eradicated  from  the  human  mind.      By  dis 

faising  itself  under  the  respectable  name  of 
rmness,  it  is  of  infinitely  slower  extirpa- 
tion than  actual  vice.  For  vice,  though 
persisted  in  throug^h  the  perverseness  of  the 
win,  never  sets  itself  up  for  virtue ;  a  vi- 
cious man  knows  what  is  right,  though  his 
appetites  deter  him  from  following  it ;  but  a 
prejudice,  being  perhaps  more  frequently  a 
fault  of  the  judgment  than  of  the  heart,  is 
sometimes  persisted  in  upon  principle.  No 
man  will  defend  a  sin  as  such,  but  even  good 
men  defend  a  prejudice,  though  every  one 
ehe  sees  that  it  is  producing  all  the  effects  of 
a  sin,  promoting  hatred,  souring  the  temper, 
and  exciting  evil  passions. 


Yet  though  it  may  incidentally  be  attach* 
ed  to  a  good  man,  there  are  few  errors  more 
calculated  to  estrange  the  heart  from  vital 
religion,  because  mere  are  none  under 
which  men  rest  so  satisfied.  Under  the  prac* 
tice  of  any  immorality  they  are  uneasy,  and 
that  uneasiness  may  lead  to  a  cure;  for  the 
light  of  natural  conscience  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  show,  that  sin  and  peace  cannot 
dvfrell  together.  But  prejudice  effectually 
keeps  a  man  from  inquiring  after  truth,  be- 
cause he  conceives  that  be  is  in  full  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  that  he  is  following  it  up  in 
the  very  error  which  keeps  him  so  wide  of 
it.  Or  if,  with  the  Roman  governor,  he  ask, 
^  what  IS  truth  ;'  like  him,  be  turns  away  fm* 
fear  of  an  answer  The  strong^  light  can- 
not penetrate  eyes  that  are  closed  a^nst  it ; 
while  to  the  humble,  who  desire  illumina- 
tion, God  gives  not  only  the  object,  but  the 
faculty  of  discerning  it 

As  it  is  mental,  rather  than  moral  preju- 
dice, which  is  the  present  subject  of  consid- 
eration, we  shall  say  little  of  those  prejudi- 
ces of-  which  the  passions  and  appetites  are 
the  cause.  Interest  and  sensuflility  see  the 
objects  which  absorb  them  through  their  own 
dense  medium,  while  the  vision  of  either  is 
probably  clear  enough  in  judging  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  other's  passion  ;  the  blindnesii 
being  partial,  and  confined,  like  the  lunacy 
of  some  disordered  patients,  to  the  single  ob- 
ject to  which  the  disease  has  a  reference. 
Even  probity  itself  is  not  of  sufficient  force 
to  guide  our  conduct ;  we  see  men  of  sound 
integrity  and  of  good  judgment  oh  subjects 
where  prejudice  does  not  intervene,  acting, 
where  it  does,  below  the  standard  of  ordina- 
ry men,  governed  by  a  name,  carried  away 
by  a  sound.  It  makes  lovers  of  truth  unjust, 
and  converts  wisdom  into  fatuity.  It  rou8t» 
therefore,  be  an  enlightened  probity,  or  we 
may  be  injuring  our  fellow  creatures,  when 
we  persuade  ourselves  we  are  doing  God 
service.  Paul  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  profligate,  but  to  have  been  correct,  zeal- 
ous, and  moral,  and  to  have  earned  a  high 
reputation  among  his  ovrn  narrow  and  prej- 
udiced sect.  His  error  was  in  his  judgment. 
The  error  of  Peter  was  in  his  affections.  A 
sudden  touch  of  self-love  in  (his  vacillating, 
but  warm-hearted  disciple,  made  him  dread 
to  share  in  his  master's  disgrace.  But  in  this 
case,  a  single  penetrating  glance  melted  his 
very  soul,  brought  him  back  to  contrition, 
repentance,  and  love.  To  cure  the  preju- 
dices of  Paul,  a  miracle  was  necessary. 

While  the  powerful  arguments  of  our 
Lord  put  even  the  Sadducees,  the  infidels  of 
the  day,  *  to  silence,'  thev  produce  no  such 
effect  on  the  professing  Pharisees ;  instead 
of  rejoicing  to  hear  their  great  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  so  frilly  vindicated,  they  re- 
doubled their  prejudices  against  him,  at  the 
very  mdment  in  which  he  had  obtained  such 
a  triumph  in  their  cause.  The  $rst  thing 
thev  endeavoured,  was  to  seek  to  entangle, 
by  their  casuistry,  him  who  had  just  defeat- 
ed the  common  enemy. 

But,  let  us  judge  even  the  prejudiced 
without  prejudice.    Prejudice,  toacertaifl 
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deme,  is  not  so  mucb  the  fault  of  the  indi-   circumstance  of  yotingf  on  the  same  side  oi*- 
viduaL  as  of  our  common  nature.    And  tha.t  ten  stand  instead  of  the  best  qualities,  in  re- 


sober  tincture  of  it,  which  is  inseparable 
from  habits  and  attachments,  is  a  fair  and 
honest  prepossession  : — for  instance  whoever 
reprobateo,  as  a  censurable  prejudice,  that 
generous  feeling*, 

For  which  oor  coantry  is  a  name  so  dear  ? 

But,  after  all,  prejudice  of  some  kind  or  oth- 
er, is  a  natural  inoorn  error,  attached  to  that 
blindness,  which  is  an  incurable  part  of  our 
constitution. 

Disagreement  of  opinion,  therefore,  if  it 
be  an  evil  inseparable  from  our  present  state 
of  being,  ought  not  to  excite  antipathy ; 
complete  unanimity  of  heart  and  sentiment 
being  reserved  as  a  part  of  the  happiness  of 
that  more  perfect  state,  where  the  effulgence 
of  truth  wdl  dissipate  all  the  error  and  mis- 
apprehension which  cloud  our  judgment 
here. 

People  commonly  intend  to  judge  fair* 
ly ;  and,  when  they  fail,  it  is  as  often  an  error 
of  the  understanding  as  of  the  heart.  They 
form  their  opinion  of  some  particular  subject 
from  what  they  see  of  it  But  though  they 
see  only  a  part,  they  frequently  form  their 
opinion  of  that  which  remains  unseen,  more 
peremptorily  than  those  who  see  the  whole ; 
for  a  large  and  clear  view  by  afibrding  a  just- 
ness of  conception,  commonly  induces  hu- 
mility. Perhaps,  on  their  ignorance  of  those 
very  parts  of  a  question  wnich  they  do  not 
see,  tney  form  their  decision  on  the  whole ; 
while  the  unseen  points  are  precisely  those 
which  only  could  enable  them  to  determine 
fairl  V  on  the  general  proposition. 

We  should  not,  however,  very  severely 
censure  any  for  the  mere  opinion  they  form, 


commending  one  man  to  the  good  oinnion  of 
another?  With  this  unfounded  partiality  is 
naturally  connected  a  dislike  lo  better  men, 
on  the  mere  ground  of  their  taking  t^e  op- 
posite  side;  for  party,  which  takes  such  a 
large  permission  to  think  and  act  for  itself, 
takes  care  never  to  allow  to  others  the  lib- 
erty which  it  so  broadly  and  uniformlj  as- 
sumes. 

He  who  drinks  deep  into  the  spirit  of  par- 
ty, minutely  pencils  all  the  shades  of  misrep- 
resentation; his  prejudice  blackening,    his 
partiality  whitemng ;    the    one   defonninj^ 
what  is  fair,  the  other  beautifying  what  is 
foul;  the  one  defacing  temples,  the  other 
garnishing  sepulchres.     Providence,  in  the 
mean  time,  working  its  own  way  byi  these 
perverse  instruments;  the  worst  designers 
being  sometimes  surprised  into  doing  more 
good  than  they  intended,  by  a  wish  to  antici- 
pate the  good  projected  by  the  opposite  par- 
ty, and  so  to  throw  an  odium  upon  them,  for 
not  having  been  able  to  effect  the  same, 
though  they  had  perhaps  planned  it,    and 
though  adverse  circumstances  alone  had  in- 
terrupted the  scheme,  or  the  want  of  a  suit- 
able occasion  had  delayed  its  accomplish- 
ment.   Thus  good  is  effected.'  the  pubUc  is 
benefitted,  all  are  pleased.    The  consciea- 
tious  rejoice  that  it  is  done  at  any  rate ;  the 
prejudiced,  that  their  parly  have  the  credit 
of  doing  it. 

There  are  among  the  exhaustless  manoeu- 
vres of  a  party-champion,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
gestures  and  signs  of  disapprobation,  which 
are  of  equal  efficacy  witn  language  itself. 
There  are  also  artifices  in  writing,  that  re- 
semble intonation  and  accent  in  a  skilfiil 


this  being  a  matter  of  the  judgment  rather  i  speaker,  which,  by  a  turn  of  the  voice,  or  a 
than  of  the  will ;  the  true  object  of  censure  |  clause  in  a  parenthesis,  throw  in  a  shade  of 
is  their  conduct  under  this  false  impression ;    *'^'      '  -  ^     *  ^  ••• 

in  acting  as  hostilely  as  if  their  opinion  was 
found^  on  the  best  ascertained  facts.    If 


'  distinction,  lend  an  emphasi9  which  makes 
mystery  intelligible,  and  helps  out  the  appre- 
hension of  the  reader.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  intellectual  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a 
mental  shake  of  the  head,  an  implication 
that  has  more  meaning  than  an  assertion,  a 
hint  which  can  effectually  detract  from  the 
commendation  which  prudence  has  extorted, 
and  which  serves  to  awaken  suspicion  more 
than  a  direct  charge.  Whatever  is  omitted, 
is  sure  to  be  more  than  supplied ;  whatever 
is  dexterously  left  open  by  the  writer,  never 
fails  to  be  over-charged  by  the  reader,  who 
always  values  himself  on  his  ingenuity  in 
filling  up  an  hiatus.  There  is  a  way  of  set- 
temper,  when  the  man  who  suffers  by  it,  |  tin^f  out  with  general  praise,  in  order  to 
continues  to  exercise  the  same  tolerant  and 
indulgent  spirit  towards  the  prejudiced  par- 
ty, as  if  there  were  a  mutual  concurrence  of 
sentiment.  If  he  have  no  other  ground  of 
objection  to  the  person  from  whom  he  differs, 
there  is  something  of  a  large  and  liberal  spir- 
it in  acting  with  him,  and  speaking  of  him, 
on  otlier  occasions,  as  if  the  matter  in  debate 
did  not  exist. 

How  endless  and  intricate  are  the  mislead- 
ings  of  poUtical  prejudice !  It  is  as  detailed 
and  minute  in  its  operationsi  as  it  is  broad 
and  extensive  in  its  compass.    Will  not  the 


we  are  all  more  or  less  prejudiced,  it  does 
not  follow,  that  the  conscientious  act  upon 
the  feelings  which  the  prejudice  has  excited. 
The  harsh  and  the  intolerant,  indeed,  let 
loose  upon  their  adversaries  all  the  bad  pas- 
sions which  this  disposition  to  prejudge  opin- 
ions has  stirred  up ;  while  the  mild  spirit  m 
which  Christianity  governs,  will  conduct  it- 
self with  the  same  general  kindness  as  if  no 
diversity  of  opinion  subsisted.  Though  all 
prepossession  arises  from  some  cloudiness  in 
the  mind,  it  is  a  fair  trial  of  the  Christian 


make  the  meditated  charge  more  effectual. 
A  practised  reader  will  see  through  the  art- 
ful circumlocutory  prefiu^e,  which  is  gradu- 
ally preparing  to  introduce  the  little,  though 
effectually  disparaging  particle  but*  These 
artifices  raise  up  the  gnost  of  some  unknown 
evil  in  the  character  to  be  injured,  and  ex- 
cite, at  the  same  time,  the  idea  of  prudence 
and  moderation  in  the  censure.  It  is  a  mys- 
terious giving  out,  and  assumed  regret  at 
being  compelled  to  speak,  a  hypocritical  con- 
scientiousness, a  reluctance  ofcommunication 
which,  sdler  it  has  told  much  more  than  all 
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it  knows,  tenderly  afiects  to  hare  kept  biMsk 
tbe  wont. 

One  eril  which  cofnmonly  arises  from  the 
peraaai  of  a  work  of  a  systematic  oppositioD, 
whether  the  object  be  public  or  private,  is, 
that  it  has  a  teodeocy  to  bias  the  more  liberal 
reader,  who  took  it  ap  io  tbe  most  impartial 
state  of  mind,  with  as  uodue  a  prejudice  io 
faroar  of  the  party  attacked,  as  the  assailant 
laboured  to  establish  in  iavour  of  his  own  ; 
so  that,  if  any  injustice  be  excited,  it  is  od  the 
contrary  Side  to  that  which  the  audior  intend- 
ed. Generally  speaking^,  however,  people 
do  not  sit  down  with  a  pure  design  to  read 
impairtially  any  thing*,  which,  from  the  title 
of  tbe  work,  or  the  name  of  the  author,  they 
foresee  or  suspect  is  likely  to  contradict  their 
creed,  whether  previously  adopted  from  con- 
viction or  prepossession. 

Bat,  to  confine  our  observations  to  the 
prejudices  which  embitter  common  life : — 
when  we  fancy  we  have  been  injured  by 
some  nnibanded  evil  report,  let  us  avoid 
oonsidering  the  character  of  the  reporter,  or 
our  own  supposed  injury,  under  the  immedi- 
ate impression  of  the  intelligence,  but  try  to 
divert  our  thoughts  to  some  other  subject, 
till  our  heated  spirits  have  time  to  cool.  We 
shall  otherwise,  too  probably,  feel  and  utter 
ntaoy  things  which  exceed  the  bounds  of 
stricst  justice.  When  the  resentment  has,  in 
some  measure  subsided,  let  us  endeavour  to 
(xrflect  and  to  retain  only  the  simple  and  ex- 
act truth  ;  what  the  enemy  really  said,  and 
not  what  he  suspected  he  might  say  Let  us 
retrench  all  that  is  imaginary,  all  that  is 
raer^y  suspicion  ;  let  us  cut  off  all  the  ag- 
l^vations  of  conjecture,  all  tbe  inventions 
of  passion,  all  the  additions  of  revenge,  ail 
that  belongs  to  unsulMtantiated  report ; — 
when  these  due  retrenchments  are  made, 
we  shall  o(ten  see  that  the  injury  is  not  so 
jgreat.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  object  we  saw 
through  a  mist  was  enlarged  ;  a  clear  medi- 
um rMUces  it  to  its  natural  size. 

But,  supposing  the  worst  to  be  true  ;  reli- 
gion, operating  on  observation,  will  at  length 
teach  us  to  set  these  metaphysical  evils, 
these  afflictions  of  the  imagination,  this  an- 
guish of  wounded  pride  or  irritated  self-love, 
over  against  the  real,  deep,  substantial  mis- 
eries of  body  and  mind,  under  which  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-creatures,  nay  many  of 
our  friends,  are  at  the  moment  sinking ;  and 
-we  shall  blush  at  our  own  irritability;  we 
shall  bless  God  for  the  lightness  of  our  own 
lot ;  we  shall  even  be  thankful  for  that  evil 
which  exists  only  in  the  opinion,  or  the  report 
of  a  fallible  creature,  and  which  makes  no 
part  of  our  real  self. 

But,  above  all,  let  us  never  revenge  the 
injurv  by  opposmg  &ur  injustice  to  that  by 
which  we  suffer,  by  acting  against  our  oppo- 
nents with  the  same  spirit  with  which  we 
accuse  them  of  acting  against  us.  Betalia- 
tioo,  which  is  the  justice  of  a  vulgar  mind, 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  an  utichristian 
spirit.  Where  this  is  indulged,  all  the  vir^ 
toes  <^  the  adversary  are  rooted  out  by  our 
reseatmeot,  and  it  is  well,  if  we  do  not  plant 
vices  in  their  room.    Or  if  we  do  not  invent 
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ftuilts  for  titem,  are  we  not  too  much  dispo- 
sed to  take  comfort  in  those  the)  have  ;  to 
cherish  unkind  reports  of  them,  to  give  them 
a  welcome  hearing  and  a  wide  circulation  ? 
Nay,  self-estimation  and  rooted  prejudice 
may  lead  us  entirely  to  mistake  the  charac- 
ter of  him  we  call  our  enemy.  A  man  is 
not  necessarily  wicked  because  he  does  not 
admire  us.  He  may  dislike  some  of  otir  no- 
tions without  hating  our  persons  ;  or,  after 
all,  his  prejudices  may'  not  be  entirely  ill- 
founded  ;  and  if  we  will  examine  ourselvibs 
on  the  ground  of  bis  charge  in  some  particu- 
lar instance,  we  may  find,  that  we  have  been 
wrong  in  a  way  which  we  might  not  have 
discovered  without  him.  If  his  detection  of 
our  error  lead  us  to  correct  it,  we  should  not 
reckon  that  man  among  our  worst  enemies  : 
or,  if  we  should  happen  to  be  right,  there  is 
a  great  advantage  in  being  assisted  by  the 
mode  of  attack,  to  know  how  to  collect  ma- 
terials for  our  defence. 

We  must  also  learn  sometimes  to  endure 
censure  for  things  right  in  themselves,  and, 
under  existing  circumstances,  necessary, 
which  yet  may  not  appear  right  to  others, 
because  it  may  not  be  prudent  to  disclose 
those  secret  springs  of  action,  which,  if  re- 
vealed, would  convince  others  that  we  have 
not  acted  wrong.  Instead  of  spending  our 
spirits  in  invective,  or  spoiling  our  temper 
by  hatred ;  instead  of  liking  our  faults  the 
better,  or  adhering  to  them  the  more,  be- 
cause pointed  out  by  those  we  dislike ; 
would  it  not  be  wiser  to  inquire,  if  our  opin- 
ions may  not  be  prejudices,  as  well  as  theirs  > 
For  it  does  not  inevitably  follow,  that  even 
the  dislike  of  bad  men  is  any  certain  proof 
of  our  goodness ;  though  our  natural  pro- 
pensity to  think  our  own  tsonduct  and  opin- 
ions right,  disposes  us  to  think  them  more 
right  in  proportion  to  the  opposition  which  is 
made  to  either.  We  are  blind  to  our  own 
singularities,  even  though  those  singularities 
maybe  errors  ;  and  a  spirit  of  resentment 
or  resistance  makes  that  blindness  often 
more  obstinate.  On  the  other  hand,  may  we 
not  be  too  much  disposed  to  think  our  cen- 
surers,  whom  we  call  wicked,  more  wicked 
than  tbev  are ;  or,  though  there  may  be  er- 
rors in  their  conduct,  this  does  not  take  from 
them  the  capacity  of  judging  of  ours.  Even 
though  their  hearts  are  wrong,  their  judg- 
ment, as  far  as  relates  to  others,  may  not  be 
totally  perverted.  It  is  no  infallible  proof 
of  their  bad  judgment,  that  they  think  mean- 
ly of  ours. 

But  allowinp^  that  their  judgment  is  as  in- 
correct as  their  practice,  and  that  their  dis- 
like proceeds  firom  the  *  strong  antipathy  of 
bad  to  good,'  yet  we  may  turn  this  dislike  to 
profit.  That  hostility  to  religion,  of  which 
the  Scripture  so  frequently  speaks,  is  notin^ 
tended  to  give  the  Cnristian  a  high  notion  of 
his  own  piety,  bnt  to  encourage  him  against 
the  fear  and  dejection  which  that  hostility 
might  create,  if  he  meet  with  opposition, 
be  must  not  fly  for  refuge  to  his  own  good- 
ness, as  contrasted  with  the  faults  of  hm  op- 
ponents ;  nor  must  he  be  depressed,  *  as  if 
some  strange  thing  had  happened  to  him:' 
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much  less  must  he  convert  the  opposition  be 
meets  i^itb,  into  an  evidence,  that  he  is  in  all 
instances  ri^ht.  In  the  consolations  which 
the  Gospel  holds  out  to  the  sufferer  for  right- 
eousness' sake,  it  was  intended  to  inspire 
him  with  courage,  not  vanity  ;  with  confi- 
dence in  God,  not  in  himself.  He  must  not, 
therefore,  so  much  value  himself  because  he 
has  enemies,  as  susp^t  that  he  may  have 
enemies,  because  be  has  deserved  them.  Or 
perhaps,  (here  is  something  wrong  in  us 
which  we  have  not  yet  discovered,  for  which 
God  permits  us  to  have  enemies.  This  sus- 
picion may  serve  to  render  us  circumspect, 
and  quicken  our  endeavours  to  remove  the 
ground  of  their  censure.  This,  even  if  it  do 
not  reconcile  them  to  us,  will  still  make  us 
gainers  by  their  enmity;  so  that,  in  any 
case,  the  A  posticus  interro^tion,  *•  And  who 
is  he  that  shall  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers 
of  that  which  is  good  V  loses  nothing  of  its 
force.  « 

Who  can  forbear  to  lament,  when  he  sees 
such  a  litigious  spirit  pervade  superior  minds, 
such  airy  nothings  conjured  into  difficulties, 
sufficient  to  clog  the  wheels  of  the  noblest 
undertakings  ;  an  effect  resulting  merely 
from  the  partiality  with  which  even  wise  men 
sometimes  cleave  to  their  own  preposses- 
sions, added  to  a  reluctance  to  examine  what 
may  possibly  be  wrong  on  their  own  side,  or 
right  on  the"  other  ? 

It  would  be  comparatively  a  small  evil,  if 
prejudices  were  only  fostered  on  occasions  in 
which  religion  has  no  concern.  If  we  could 
hope  to  see  such  a  general  proficiency  in 
true  piety,  that,  where  the  sentiments  of  men 
concurred  on  all  essential  points,  each  tide 
would  sacrifice  something  on  points  that 
were  indifferent,  ft  would  be  a  sort  of  reali- 
zation of  the  communion  of  Saints.  But  if 
it  be  called  an  act  of  Omnipotence  to  *■  make 
men  of  one  mind  in  a  howe^'  what  would  it 
be  to  make  them  of  one  mind  in  a  town  or  a 
kingdom  ?  If  we  could  witness  a  cordial 
agreement  between  those  who  profess  to 
have  the  interests  of  the  same  religion  at 
heart,  such  a  concurrence  in  the  wish  to  pro- 
mote its  great  practical  objects,  as  would 
render  them  willing  to  concede  their  own 
theories,  or  their  own  judgment,  in  things 
that  do  not  affect  any  of  me  vitals  of  reu- 
|fion,  with  such  noble  materials  worked  up 
into  action,  what  a  glorious  world  might  this 
become !  This  combination  of  Christian 
feeling  would  extinguish  all  unkind  debate, 
*  all  malice,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and 
evil  speaking.'  This  peace-offering  would 
oblige  no  one  to  renounce  his  principles  ; 
yet,  by  the  extinction  of  petty  differences, 
by  such  a  confederacy  of  honest  hearts  and 
candid  spirits  uniting  for  some  grreat  public 
object,  this  wilderness  would  almost  be  con- 
verted into  the  |^arden  of  God.  Nor  would 
an  inferior  portion  of  the  benefit  be  derived 
to  the  minds  of  those  by  whom,  for  a  cause 
of  general  importance,  the  inconsiderable 
sacrifice  was  made ;  so  far  from  it,  it  would 
be  hard  to  sav  which  made  up  the  largest  ag- 
'  ST^**  ^^  ffood,  the  private  exercise  of  in- 
dividual virtue,  or  the  promotion  of  the  gen- 


eral end.  But,  alas  !  do  we  sot  sometinieB 
see  Christians  more  forward  in  attsckinc^ 
and  exposing  each  other,  than  in  buckling^ 
on  their  arms  to  make  war  on  the  comnMm 
enemy  ?  Are  they  not  more  ready  to  vta^ 
that  war  against  a  pious  brother,  who  does 
not  view  some  one  opinion  exactly  in  the 
same  light  with  themselves,  though  equallj 
zealous  in  the  promotion  of  general  tmth, 
than  against  those  who  have  no  religion  at 
all )  W  hat  a  church  triumphant  would  oof's 
be  in  one  sense,  though  still  militant  in 
another,  if  there  was  a  onion  of  real  Chris- 
tians joining  in  one  .firm  band  to  assail  the 
strong  holds  of  vice  and  immorality,  instead 
of  laying  open  each  other's  errors  and  mis- 
takes, and  thus  exposing  the  great  cause  it- 
self to  the  derision  of  the  unbeliever. 

We  cannot  dispute  ourselves  into  heaven, 
but  we  may  lose  our  way  thither,  while  we 
are  litigating  unimportant  topics— things 
which  a  man  may  not  be  much  the  better  if 
he  hold,  and  which,  if  he  hold  them  unright- 
eously, he  might  be  better  if  he  held  them 
not  The  enemies  of  reli^on  cannot  injure 
it  so  much  as  its  own  divisions  about  itself. 

He  who  is  zealously  running  after  a  fa- 
vourite opinion,  is  in  danger,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish his  point,  of  losing  his  moderation  by 
the  way,  and  over-stepping  truth  at  the  end  : 
and,  what  is  worse,  of  converting  the  sober 
defence  of  his  own  system  into  a  hostile  at- 
tack of  that  of  another;  for  a  hot  disputant 
seldom  wa^es  defensive  war  The  point  un- 
der  discussion  so  heats  his  temper,  as  to  make 
him  lose  sight  of  its  real  importance.  Every 
consideration  rives  way  in  support  of  that 
opinion  which  has  now  the  predominance  in 
his  mind.  And  this  opinion  is  not  seldom 
contended  for  with  an  eagerness  proportion- 
ed to  its  real  want  of  solidity ;  since  great 
and  important  objects  are  seen  by  their  own 
light,  and  require  not  the  false  fire  of  pride  or 
passion  to  blazon  their  worth.  Often  does 
the  hot  controvertist  assert  that  to  be  of  the 
very  essence  of  religion,  which  is  but  a  mere 
adjunct ;  a^  often  be  seems  to  wonder  how 
men  can  bestow  so  much  time  and  thought 
on  any  other  topic,  while  his  grand  concern 
is  under  consideration. 

It  is  because  these  rooted  and  unexamined 
prejudices  involve  human  affairs  in  so  much 
perplexity,  that  the  rectification  of  our  judg- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of 
our  concern.  The  opinion  which  others  en- 
tertain of  us,  though  it  may  hurt  our  fortune 
or  our  feme,  yet  it  cannot  injure  our  more 
essential  interests.  Their  judgment  of  us 
can  neither  wound  our  conscience  nor  shake 
our  integrity.  The  false  judgment  we  form 
of  them  may  do  both,  especially  if  we  act  up- 
on the  opinion  we  have  formed,  if  we  speak 
injuriously  of  those  of  whom  we  think  un- 
kindly ;  if,  by  following  a  blind  prejudice  or 
precipitate  judgment,  we  decide  upon  their 
charaft^rs,  without  possessing  those  grounds 
for  determining  which  we  insist  are  indispen- 
sable in  the  opinion  they  form  of  us.  Jeal- 
ousy, resentment,  envy,  often  darken  our 
perception,  and  are  secretly  operating  on  our 
minds,  while  we. persuade  others,  and  (no 
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)»robably  oundres,  that  ire  aM  promoting 
tbe  JDterests  of  truth  and  justice,  in  exposing 
the  (aults,  or  counteracting  the  schemes  of 
another. 

Controrersies  will  be  for  erer  carried  on, 
tbougfa  concerts  are  not  made :  for  I  do  not 
remember,  that  of  the  ancient  sects  of  phi- 
losoph^a,  any  went  oyer  to  their  opponents. 
Amonff  the  professors  of  the  old  school  divin- 
itr,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  disciples  ever 
cbaaged  their  master  that  the  advocates  of 
the  angBUcai  Doctor  ever  adopted  the  cause 
of  the  irrefragabUi*  and  it  is  evident  that 
fte  fbliowers  of  Janseoins  and  LovaJa  died 
with  the  same  mutual  hostility  in  whicb  they 
had  lived. 

As  truth,  however,  will  be  asaulted,  it 
moat  be  defended.  Controversial  discus 
sions,  therefore,  are  not  only  harmless,  but 
Qsefnl,  provided  truth  be  the  inspirinjg^  motive, 
and  charity  the  medium  of  conducting  them. 
Tmtii  is  frequently  b<»ten  out  by  conflicting 
blows,  when  it  m^fht  have  contracted  rust 
and  impurity  by  lymg  qniet  uninquired  into 
and  mtassaiied.  We  are  in  dan^r  of  grow- 
ing negligent  about  a  truth  which  is  never 
attacked,  or  of  surrounding  it  with  our.  own 
fiuscies,  and  appending  to  it  our  own  excres- 
cencies ;  while  tbe  assailant  teaches  even  the 
friendly  examiner  to  clear  the  principal  of  all 
foreign  mixtures,  and,  by  giving  it  more  pu- 
rity, to  give  it  wider  circulation. 

But,  as  we  before  observed,  a  thorough 
fiartisan  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  politics, 
seldom  takes  up  a  book  of  controversy  with 
an  unbiassed  mind.  He  has  a  pre^etermin 
ation  which  seldom  gives  way  to  argument. 
He  does  not  see,  that  the  supporter  of  his 
own  cause  may  be  maintaining  tt  in  a  wrong 
temper ;  that,  while  he  is  fighting  for  ortho- 
doxy, be  may  be  aiming  his  side  blows  at  a 
personal  antagonist,  or  ffiving  the  death's 
wound  to  charity.  He  ooes  not  perceive, 
that  he  maj  be  injuring  the  interests  of  prac- 
tical religion,  while  he  is  labouring  to  pro- 
mote such  as  are  doctrinal,  that  he  may  be 
inflaming  the  temper,  while  he  is  informing 
tbe  understanding.  Tet  a  controversy  is 
sometimes  so  managed,  that,  though  truth 
may  be  vindicated,  Sie  minds  of  plain  Chris- 
tians may  be  little  informed.  Such  readers 
do  noit  understand  the  logician's  terms, 
which,  though  they  may  have  the  effect  of 
silencing  the  opponent,  do  but  little  towards 
enlightening  the  mind  or  .strengthening  tbe 
fiiitb.  Controversies,  therefore,  in  reli^on 
or  politics  often  do  little  good,  in  comparison 
of  the  labour  they  cost,  and  the  evil  tempers 
they  excite.  They  are  seldom  read  by  those 
to  whom,  if  temperately  conducted,  they 
might  be  of  the  most  service— the  nnpreju* 
di(^.  The  pemsal  is  commonly  confined 
to  two  classes,  friends  and  enemies.  Now 
the  friends  and  enemies  of  a  writer  form  but 
a  small  proportion  of  tbe  world  of  readers. 
Of  these,  tbe  one  flies  to  the  book'td%et  his 
prepossessions  strengthened,  the  other,  to 
get  his  antipathies  confirmed.'    The  partisan 

*Scotii8,'  Aoainss,  and  the  other  ■cbooldtviiies, 
were  ^tingnisned  by  these  sad'stpiSar  epttdets. 


was  pre-determined  that  no  argument  should 
shake  him,  the  adversary  sat  down  with,  the 
same  liberal  resolution.  Nay,  the,  probabil- 
ity is,  that  he  will  declare  his  former  opinion 
is  more  immoveably  settled  by  the  veiy  rea- 
sons the  opposer  has  suggested,  so  that  he 
feels  he  is  furnished  with  fresh  arms  by  the 
antagonist  himself. 

But  though  neutrality  is  not  a  state  of  mind 
to  be  desired,  moderation  is.  Even  these 
polemical  Christians,  if  each  would  look 
calmly  and  kindly  on  the  other,  might  dis- 
cover in  his  opponent  a  striking  likeness  of 
his  own  features,  if  not  an  entire  similarity 
of  complexion :  a  likeness  sufficient  to  prove 
that  they  are  both  of  the  same  family,  all 
children  of  one  common  Father,  though  they 
do  not  carry  the  exact  resemblance  in  some 
minutenesses  in  which  parity  is  not  necessa- 
ry to  prove  affinity.  The  general  family- 
likeness  should,  however,  operate  as  an  in- 
ducement to  treat  each  other  with  brotherlv 
kindness,  even  if  they  were  not  assured, 
which  they  all  profess  to  be,  that  the  common 
Father  will  be  the  common  Judge. 


CHAP.  XI. 
ParUcular  Prejudicei. 

It  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  duty  in 
our  necessary  connexions  with  that  motley 
mass  of  characters  of  which  mankind  is 
composed,  to  conquer  certain  prejudices 
which  are  too  apt  to  anse,  especiaUy  in  per- 
sons of  fastidious  temper  ana  delicate  taste, 
against  those,  who,  though  essentially  val- 
uable in  their  general  character,  have  some- 
thing about  them  which  is  positively  disa- 
greeable ;  or  who  do  not  fall  in  with  some 
of  our  ideas,  or  whose  manners  are  not  con- 
genial to  our  feeling.  To  wait  before  we 
lore  our  fellow  creatures,  till  their  character 
be  perfect,  is  to  wait  till  we  meet  in  heaven ; 
and  not  to  serve  them  till  the  feelmg  be  re- 
ciprocal, is  to  act  on  the  religion  of  tne  pub- 
lican, and  not  of  the  Christian.  We  should 
love  people  for  what  we  see  in  them  of  the 
image  or  their  maker,  though  it  be  marred 
and  disfigured,  (hat  piety  which  makes 
them  amiable  in  His  sight,  should  prevent 
their  being  disgusting  in  ours.  If'  we  con- 
sulted our  principles  more,  and  our  taste  less, 
it  would  cure  us  of  this  sharp  inquest  into 
their  infirmities. 

Tet  on  the  other  hand,  if  religious  but 
coarsely-mannered  persons,  however  safe 
they  may  be  as  to  their  own  state,  could  be 
aware  how  much  injury  their  want  of  deli- 
cacy and  prudence  is  doing  to  the  minds  of 
the  polished  anddiscriminating^— who,  though- 
they  may  admire  Christianity  in  the  abstract, 
do  not  love  it  so  cordially  as  to  bear  with  the 
grossness  of  some  of  its  professors ;  nor  un- 
derstand it  so  intimately,  as  to  distinguish 
what  is  genuine  from  what  is  extrinsic-*  If 
they  could  conceire  what  mischief  they  do  to 
religion,  by  the  associations  which  they 
teach  the  refinded  to  combine  with  it,so  as  to 
lead  them  inseparably  to  connect  piety  with 
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▼oI(^rity,  they  would  endeaTOur  to  oorroct 
their  own  taste,  from  the  virtuous  fear  of 
shocking  HxaX  of  others.  They  should  re- 
member, that  many  a  thing  is  the  cause  of 
evil  which  yet  ih  no  excuse  for  it ;  that  many 
a  truth  is  brought  into  discredit  by  the  disa- 
greeableness  which  may  be  appended  to  it, 
and  which,  though  utterly  foreign,  is  made  to 
belong  to  it. 

In  aiddition  to  the  infirmities  which,  from 
the  fault  of  nature,  or  the  errors  of  educa- 
tion, are  not  perhaps  so  easily  avoided,  there 
are  others  which  are  purely  volqutary.— 
Certain  religionists  the'«  are  who  torment 
themselves  with  a  chimera  till  they  become 
the  victims  of  the  prejudice  of  their  own 
creation.  There  is  a  querulous  strain  of 
pious  vanity,  in  which,  with  a  most  unamia- 
Die  egotism,  they  delirht  to  indulge.  It  is  a 
sort  of  traditionary  lamentation  of  evils, 
which,  having  once  been  the  lot  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  most  awful  extreme,  are  assumed 
to  be  still,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  at- 
tached to  its  followers.  Surrounded  with 
all  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  faring  com- 
fortably, if  not  sumptuously,  every  day,  the^ 
yet  complain  of  persecution,  as  if  Chnstiani- 
ty  still  subjected  its  followers  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  primitive  disciples,  '  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy.*  But  let  them 
compare  the  dreadful  catalogue  of  torments 
enumerated  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews 
— enumerated  the  more  feelingly,  as  be  bad 
experienced  in  all  their  extremity  the  suffer- 
ing he  describes ;— let  them  compare  these 
with  tlieir  own  petty  trials,  of  which,  the 
worst  they  have  ever  felt  or  feared,  is  that 
*  of  mookmgs  :'  '•  cruel^  mockings,'  perhaps, 
as  to  the  temper  of  the  reviler,  but  innox- 
ious to  the  imaginary  sufferer.  The  glorious 
profession  of  tlte  saints  of  old  brought  on 
them  bonds  and  imprisonments  by  order  of 
the  government  Ours  is  sanctioned  by  the 
ruling  powers.  '  They  were  destitute,  af- 
flicted, tormented  ;*  our  distresses  are  sel- 
dom caused  by  our  piety,  but  frequently  by 
our  want  of  it  They  were  denied  the  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  we  are  protected  in 
ours.  They  were  obliged  to  meet  clandes- 
tinely at  undue  hours  in  incommodious  pla- 
ces. With  us,  provision  is  made  for  public 
worship,  and  attendance  on  it  encouraged 
and  commanded. 

Let  none  of  us,  then,  proudly  or  peevish- 
ly complain,  as  if  our  abundant  piety  was 
either  forbidden,  discouraged,  or  under- ra- 
ted. Private  prejudice;  and  mdividual  ha- 
tred, are  indeed  sufficiently  alive,  but  the 
blows  they  aim  fall  hnrtless  as  the  feebly- 
lifted  lance  of  Priam.  If  then,  we  allow 
ourselves  to  murmur  at  our  own  disadvan- 
tages, will  it  not  look  as  if  we  inwardly  la- 
mented that  we  are  so  very  good  to  so  little 
purpose ;  as  if  we  repined  at  not  being  re- 
warded by  universal  applause  for  the  super- 
abundance of  our  piety  ?  May  we  not,  by 
our  complaints,  lead  the  world  to  suspect 
that  our  goodness  was  practised  as  a  bait  for 
that  applause,  and  that,  having  missed  it,  we 
feel  as  if  we  had  laboured  in  vain? 

But,  from  the  prejudices  which  one  class 


of  Christians  are  too  ready  to  iodolge  aifaiDs  1 
another,  we  turn  to  those  of  a  differeat  char- 
acter;   to    the    philosophical  maxi   of    the 
world,  who  is  prepossessed  not    so    mncU 
against  any  particular  class  of  Chrisltftiis, 
as  against  Christianity  itself.    These  unhap- 
py prejudices  are  often  laid  in  by  an  educa- 
tion in  wbich  no  one  thing  has  been  Ddgr^^^^' 
ed  except  religion.    The  intellect  baa  bcien 
enlarged  by  the  grandeur,  and  polished   by 
the  splendor,  of  pagan  literature,  whi«^  took 
early  possession  of  the  yet  vacant  mind,   aod 
still  maintains  its  ascendancy  with  that  pa«v. 
er  and  energy  which  naturally  belong  to  first 
and  therefore,  deep  impressions.    The   sub- 
sequent character  continues  to  feel  the  efitet 
of  the  excessive  admiration  early   excited 
by  some  favourite  authors,   by   wbom    the 
more  impetuous  passions  and  generous  vices 
are  exalted  into  virtues,  while  the  spurioua 
virtues  are  elevated  into  perfectiona  little 
short  of  divine,  and  the  whole  adorned  with 
whatever  can  captivate  the  fancy   aod  en- 
chant the  taste  ;  with  beautiful  imagery,  in- 
genius  fiction,  and  noble  poetry.     Who,  io- 
deed,  does  not  feel  dividecl  between  admira- 
tion at  their  writings,  and  regret,  that  the 
writers    were  not    providentially    favoured 
with  divine  illumination  ?    Th^r  brightness, 
like  that  of  ebony,  is  a  fine  polish  oa  a  dark 
substance. 

Here  the  indignant  man  of  letters,  if  any 
such  should  condescend  to  cast  an  eye  on 
these  pages,  will  exclaim.  Are  scnolars, 
then,  necessarily  irreligious  f  God  forbid  ! 
far  from  me  be  such  a  vulgar  insinuation — 
far  from  me  such  a  preposterous  chaige; 
not  only  against  a  multitude  of  eminent  lay- 
christians,  but  against  the  whole  of  that  laige 
and  venerable  body,  whose  life  and  labours 
are  dedicated  to  religion,  all  of  whom  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  learned. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  true,  reason  on  it  as 
we  may,  that,  in  the  state  of  excitement 
above  described,  every  youth  of  taste  and 
spirit,  who  has  not  been  early  grounded  ia 
Christian  principles,  must  necessasily  aAer- 
wards  first  open  the  volume  of  Inspiration, 
and  find  it  destitute  of  all  that  false  out  daz- 
zling lustre  with  which  the  page  of  ancient 
learning  is  decorated. 

And  what  must  considerably  add  to  the 
prejudice  which  may  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed to  be  thus  excited,  is,  that  they  find  the 
freat  object  of  one  religion  has  been  to  poU 
own  all  the  trophies  of  false  glory  which 
the  other  had  so  successfully  reared.  The 
dignity  of  human  nature,  of  which  tbey 
have  read  and  felt  so  much,  is  laid  prostrate 
in  the  dust.  Man  is  stripped  of  his  usurped 
attributes,  robbed  of  his  independent  gran- 
deur A  new  system,  of  what  appear  to 
him  mean-spirited  and  sneaking  virtues- 
charity,  simplicity,  devotion,  forbearsnoe, 
humility,  self-denial,  forgiveness  of  injuries 
—is  set  up  in  direct  opposition  to  thoM  more 
ostensible  qualities  which  are  so  much  more 
flattering  to  the  natural  human  heart 

Those  obstacles  to  religious  progrew  are 
removed,  when,  in  early  institution,  the  de- 
fective principtes  of  the  one  school  tie  not 
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***kIypmiMi  oat  and  gpuarded  against,  but 
ar«  crett,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  cooFert- 
edi  into  ssdotary  lessons,  by  being  placed  in 
jwt  contrast  with  the  other,  and  are  made  at 
oace  to  vindicate  the  scheme,  and  to  exalt 
tlie  principles  of  Christianity 

But  he  into  whose  character  these  princi- 
ples have  not  been  infused,  is  too  likely  to 
set  up  on  the  stock  of  his  own  undenved 
powers     The  cardinal  vice  of  an  irreligious 
reasoner  will  naturally  be  that  pride  which 
sets  him  on  considering  the  Gospel  as  a  nar- 
rower of  human  understanding,  a  debaser 
of  the  soaring  spirit  of  intellectual  man,  a 
fetter  on  the  expatiating  fancy,  a  cki^  on  the 
aspiring  mind.     This  opinion,   which    he 
rather  adopts  by  hearsay  or  tradition  than 
by  stad^injjr  the  sacred  volume,  continues  to 
Keep  hun  ignorant  of  its  contents.      He  is 
satisfied  wiu  knowing  Christianity,  only  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  presented  to  him  in 
certain  passages^  torn  from  their  proper  po 
aition,  disjoined  with  malignant  ingenuity, 
and  distorted   by  perverted  comment,  from 
that  connexion  which  would  have  solved  ev- 
ery  difficulty  and    annihilated  the  trium- 
phant cavil.    Or  if,  under  this  influence,  he 
takes  a  superficial  glance  at  Christianity, 
he  sees  a  religion,  which  though  it  prohibits 
no  legitimate  greatness,  yet  a  religion  whose  < 
object  is  not  to  make  roan,  accoraing  to  the 
estiination  of  this  world,  great       His  secret 
prejudices,  too,  may  be  augmented  by  the 
revolting  doctrine,  that  he  is  not  able  to  do 
any  thing  right  of  himself.     He  is  to  do  the 
w<m,  and  to  rive  the  glory  to  another.    Af- 
ter haviiMf  followed  with  rapture  the  con- 
queror of  Carthage  hanging  up  his  victori- 
ooi  laurels  in  the  capitol,  he  will  feel  indig- 
nant to  be  taught,  tnat  the  Christian  con- 
^eror«  instead  of  glorying  in  his  trium- 
phant crown,  '  casts  it  before  the  throne.' 

He  had  observed  in  pagan  lore,  abstract 
truth  prepared  for  the  philosophers,  pageants, 
feasts,  and  ceremonies  for  the  people.  This 
distinction  of  rank  and  intellect  flattered 
human  pride.  "^  In  Christianity  he  finds  one 
rule,  and  that  a  plain  rule ;  one  faith,  and 
that  a  humbling  faith ;  one  scheme  of  duties, 
irrespective  of  station  or  talents  :  while,  in 
the  other,  the  systems  of  the  learned,  and  the 
superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  were  as  distinct 
as  any  two  religions,  and  as  inefficacious  as 
none. 

But,  after  all.  it  is  not  the  idolatry  exhi- 
bited in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  that 
perhaps  can  overthrow  his  faith,  though  their 
licentiousness  ma]^  affect  his  morals.  The 
hardest  blow  to  his  principles  will  be  given 
by  the  modem  ch^impions  of  unbelief:  by 
writers  against  whom  tto  young  are  not  on 
their  ffiiard,  because,  without  Christianity, 
they  slide  in  under  the  general  title  of  Chris- 
tians, disseminating  contraband  wares  under 
false  cohnirs.  The  wound  inflicted  by  the 
baptized  infidel  is  more  profound  than  that 
of  the  polytheist,  whose  absurdities  render 
his  aim  comparatively  innoxious  The  pr«>- 
posterous  systems  of  a  false  religion  are 
hamiless,  compared  with  objections  raised. 


misrepresentations  sent  ibrth,  and  sarcasms 
insinuated  against  the  true  one. 

But  if  the  enthusiastic  votary  of  those  sys- 
tems go  no  farther  than  to  establish  philoso- 
phy as  his  standard,  and  taete  as  his  guide, 
when  he  is  brought  to  think— not  that  philo- 
sophy and  taste  are  to  be  abandoned,  for 
Christianity  requires  no  such  sacrifice — but 
that  thev  are  to  be  admired  subordinately, 
the  mis&rtune  is,  that  the  second  half  of  life 
is  sometimes  spent  in  im|)erfectly  counteract- 
in||^^the  principles  imbibed  in  the  first  half. 
It  IS  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  prepossession 
in  favour  of  a  morality  untinctured  with  re- 
ligion ;  of  *'  that  love  of  &rne  which  the  pure 
spirit  doth  raise,'  but  which  it  is  the  office  of 
the  renewed  spirit  to  lower— of  the  admira- 
tion exhausted  on  splendid,  but  vicious  char- 
acters-—of  the  idolatry  cherished  for  unprin- 
cipled heroes— of  the  partiality  felt  for  all 
the  powerful  rivals  which  genius  has  raised 
up  to  religion— H}f  all  the  sins  that  poetry  has 
canonized — all  the  sophistry  that  praise  has 
sanctified— «ll  the  pernicious  elegfancies  of 
the  gay  all  the  hollow  reasoning^  of  the 
grave. 

In  this  state  of  neutrality  between  religion 
and  unbelief,  happy  is  it  for  the  faltering  no- 
vice if  he  be  not  fatally  offended,  that  Chris- 
tianity admits  people  who  are  not  elegant- 
minded,  who  are  not  intellectuaL  to  the  same 
present  advantag«^,  to  the  same  future  hope, 
with  the  profound  thinker,  and  logical  rea- 
soner.  And,  even  after  the  most  successful 
struggles  in  this  new  science,  it  will  still  be 
found,  and  the  discovery  is  humiliating,  that 
the  religious  attainments  of  the  unlearned 
are  often  more  rapid,  because  less  obstruct- 
ed, than  those  of  *  the  wise  anc)  the  disputer 
of  this  world.'  It  requires  at  least  a  smat- 
tering of  wit  and  knowledgpe  to  be  sceptical, 
while  the  plain  Christian,  who  brings  no  in- 
genuity into  his  religion,  is  little  liable  to  the 
doubts*  of  the  superfirial  caviller,  who  seeks 
to  he  '  wise  above  what  is  written.'  For  if 
the  endowments  o*  the  unlearned  are  smaller, 
they  are  all  carried  to  one  point.  They  have 
no  other  pursuit  to  divide  or  divert  their  at- 
tention ;  they  have  fewer  illusions  of  the  im- 
agination to  repel ;  they  bring  no  opposing 
system  to  the  Christian  scheme  ;  they  bring 
no  prejudices  against  a  revelation  which 
holds  out  a  promise  of  reversionary  happi- 
ness to  those  who  are  destitute  of  present  en- 
joyments; and  Christianity  will  generally 
be  more  easily  believed  by  those  whose  more 
immediate  interest  it  is  to  think  it  true.  They 
have  no  interfering  projects  to  perplex  them  ; 
no  oontnuiictory  knowledge  to  unlearn, 
their  oninluenoeid  minds  are  open  to  impres- 
sions, and  good  impressions  are  presented  to 
them.  They  have  less  pride  to  subdue,  and 
no  prepossessions  to  extinguish.  They  have 
no  compromise  to  make  with  Christianity,  no 
images  of  deities,  which  the  philosopher  like 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  wishes  to  set  up  in  the 
same  temple  with  Christ ;  no  adverse  tenets 
which  tbqr  wi^  to  incorporate  with  bis  reli- 
gion, no  ambition  to  convert  it  into  a  better 
thing  than  he  made  it.    We  have  seen  how 
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much  philosophy  early  impeded  the  recep- 
tion of  pore  Chnstianity  in  some  of  the  v^i- 
sest  and  most  virtnous  pagan  converts.  Ori- 
gen  and  Tertniiian  did  not  receive  the  truth 
from  hearen  with  the  same  simplicity  as  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee. 

To  prove  that  this  is  no  flight  of  enthusias- 
tic fancy,  let  us  recollect  with  what  an  ex- 
traordinary elevation  and  expansion  of  soul 
the  Author  of  our  religion  bore  his  divine 
testimony  to  this  truth :  <  I  thank  Thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  beca^^se 
Thou  bast  hid  these  things  rom  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed* them  unto  babes.' 
tie  then,  instead  of  accounting  Tor  it  by  nat- 
ural means,  resolves  the  mysterv  into  the 
good  pleasure  of  God — *.  Evm  so  Father^  fttr 
so  U  teemed  good  m  thy  eiehl.* 

Even  the  vulgarity  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  mixes  with,  and  debases  the 
religion  of  the  man  of  inferior  attainments  ; 
the  incorrect  idiom  in  which  he  expresses  his 
feelings  and  sentiments  ;  the  coarse  images 
and  mean  associations  which  eclipse  the  di- 
vine light,  do  not  extinguish  it :  they  rather, 
in  some  measure,  prove  its  intrinsic  bright- 
ness by  its  shining  through  so  dense  a  medi- 
um. When  the  man  of  refinement  sees,  as 
he  cannot  but  see,  what  amelioration  Chris- 
tianity confers  on  the  character  of  the  uned- 
ucated ;  how  it  improves  his  habits  ;  raises 
his  language ;  what  a  change  it  effects  in  his 
practice  ;  what  a  degree  of  illtiminaiion  it 
gives  to  his  dark  understanding ;  what  con- 
solation it  conveys  to  his  heart  #how  it  light- 
ens the  burdens  of  his  condition,  and  cheers 
the  sorrows  of  his  life^he  will,  if  he  be  can- 
did, acknowledge,  that  there  must  needs  be 
a  powerful  efficacy  in  that  reli|^on  which  can 
do  more  for  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  than 
philosophy  has  ever  done  for  the  great  and 
the  learned.  And  is  it  not  an  unanswerable 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the 
power  of  grace,  when  we  see  men  fair  surpas- 
sing all  others  in  every  kind  of  knowledge, 
themselves  so  far  surpassed  in  religious 
knowledge  by  persons  absolutely  destitute 
of  all  other. 

But  if  these  weak  and  humble  disciples  af 
ford  a  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  if  even  these  low  recipients 
exhibit  a  striking  exemplification  of  its  ex- 
cellence, yet  we  must  confess  they  cannot 
exhibit  an  equally  sublime  idea  of  christian 
perfection,  they  cannot  adduce  the  same  stri- 
king evidences  in  its  vindication,  they  can- 
not adorn  its  doctrines  with  the  same  power- 
ful arguments  as  highlv  educated  Christians. 
Habituated  to  inquiry  and  reflection,  these 
are  capable  of  forming  more  Just  views  of 
the  character  and  attributes  of  God.  more 
enlarged  conceptions  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment. They  have  also  the  advant  ge  of 
drawing  on  their  secular  funds  to  augment 
their  spiritual  riches.  They  are  conversant 
with  authors  contemporarv  with  the  inspired 
writets.  Acquaintance  with  ancient  man- 
ners and  oriental  usages  also  gfives  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  lettered  readers  of  Scripture, 
and,  by  enabling  them  to  throw  new  light 
on  passages  which  time  had  rendered  obscare, 


adds  fresh  strength^  and  double  confirmation , 
to  a  faith  which  was  before  *  barred  up  witb 
ribs  of  iron.'* 

Scripture  also  affords  a  larger  range  of 
contemplation  to  those  enlightened  minds 
who  study  human  nature  at  the  same  Ucne. 
or  who  have  previously  studied  it ;  becanae 
it  was  upon  his  own  knowledge  of  the  hnmsui 
character  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  so 
strikingly  accommodated  his  religion  to  the 
wants  and  the  relief  of  that  being  for  whose 
salvation  it  was  intended. 

The  better  educated,  also,  will  better  dis- 
cern, because  it  demands  a  higher  exercise 
of  the  rational  powers,  that  passa^  of  a 
similar  sound  have  not  seldom  a  dissimilar 
meaning ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  word,  bttt 
the  ideas,  which  constitute  the  resemblance. 
The  want  of  this  discernment  has  led  many 
well  disposed,  but  iU  informed  persons,  into 
mistakes. 

Affain  :--Many  detached  texts  are  meant 
as  a  orief  statement  of  a  general  truth,  and 
intended  to  lead  the  reader  into  such  trains 
of  reflection  as  shall  *  exercise  unto  Godli- 
ness,* instead  of  exhibiting  a  full  delineation 
and  giving  the  whole  face  and  figure,  every 
side  and  aspect  of  the  subject.  Scripture 
frequently  proposes  some  important  topic  in 
ft  popular  manner,  without  making  out  its 
full  deductions,  or  its  series  of  consequences. 
Now,  for  the  fuller  understanding  these 
heads,  and  turning  them  to  their  due  improve- 
ment, the  advantage  lies  entirely  on  the  side 
of  the  thinking  aud  the  reasoning  reader. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  hum- 
ble, though  illiterate  Christian,  is  able  to  at- 
tain all  the  practical  benefits  of  these  sug- 
g^tions.  He  compares  Scripture  with  Scrip- 
ture, he  substitutes  no  opinions  of  his  own 
for  those  he  there  meets  with,  he  never  at 
tempts  to  improve  upon  Christianitv,  he  ne- 
ver wishes  to  make  the  Bible  a  better  thing 
than  he  finds  it.  By  diligent  application, 
and  serious  prayer,  his  understanding  enlar- 
ges with  his  piety  Above  all,  he  noes  the 
<  will  of  God  ;*  and,  therefore,  *  knows  of  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  of  God  * 

It  must  be  confessed  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  professed  scholar,  by  convert- 
ing Scripture-learning  into  theses  of  discus- 
sion, is  in  some  danger  of  making  his  knowl- 
edge more  critical  than  practical.  The 
same  reason  which  is  meant  to  enlighten, 
may  be  employed  to  explain  away  his  fiuth ; 

*  The  paltry  csvil  on  the  impossibility  thst  the 
penitfuit  woman  could  anoint  the  feet  of  Jesus  as 
ne  sat  at  meat,  could  only  mislead  such  readers  as 
were  unacquainted  with  the  recumbent  posture  in 
which  the  ancients  took  their  meals.  The  tri- 
umphant sneer  at  the  paralytic,  who  was  let  down 
from  the  housetop  through  the  tiling  with  bis 
couch,  could  only  shake  the  faith  of  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  bouses  of  eas- 
tern countries  were  roofed. — Whether  infidel  wri- 
ters took  advantaffe  of  the  supposed  ignorance  of 
their  readers,  or  wnetber  their  ridicule  of  these  im- 
puted absurdities  of  Scripture  arose  from  their  own 
Ignorance,  we  will  not  determine.  Instances  might 
be  multiplied  without  number  of  this  ignorance^  or 
of  tMs  disingeaaousiiess. 
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ftsd  his  It^miM^  which  adonis  is  capable  al- 
so of  beini^  turned  to  discredit  it. 

We  must,  hovrever,  admit,  that  vrhen  oar 
supposed  mao  of  high  educatioD   becomes 
easentiaUr  pious,  his  piety  will  be  of  a  higher 
strain.     It  is  more  pure,  more  perfect,  more 
eaLempt  from  erroneous  mixtures,  more  clear 
of  deoasing  associations,  more  entirely  free 
from  disgusting  cant  and  oiTensire  phraseol- 
ogy ;  Jess  likely  to  run  into  imprudence,  er- 
ror, and  excess ;  less  in  danger  of  the  gloom- 
iness of  superstition  on  one  hand,  and  the 
vriJdo^s  of  fanaticism  on  the  other.    Hav- 
ing  the  use  of  a  better  judgment    in  the 
choice,  he  is  not  in  the  same  danger  of  being 
misled  by  ignorant  instructors ;  he  is  not 
liable  to  be  drawn  away  by  a  vanity  so  diffi- 
cult to  restrain  in  the  uneducated  religious 
man ;  a  vanity  so  frequently  excited  when  he 
sees  bis  own  superiority,  in  this  great  point, 
to   his    worse-informed  neighbours.    From 
this  ranity,  and  this  want  of  the  restraint  of 
tbat  modesty  imposed  by  superior  education. 
the  man  of  low  condition  often  appears  more 
religious  than  he  is,  because,  being  disposed 
to  be  proud  of  his  piety,  he  is  forward  to  talk 
of  it.     VVhile  the  high^  bred  frequently  ap- 
pear less  pious  than  they  r^ly  are,  from  the 
^ood  taste  and   delicacy  which  commonly 
accompany  a  cultivated  mind.    There  is  also^ 
ainother  reason  why  they  exhibit  it  less,  they 
are  aware  that,  in  their  own  society,  the  ex- 
hibitien  would  brio^  them  no  great  credit. 

If  unlettered  Chnstians  labour  under  some 
disadvantages,  we  repeat  it,  they  yet  afford 
an  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  an  evidence  of  no  small  value. 
They  show  that  it  is  the  same  principle 
which,  when  rightly  received,  perrades  alike 
all  hearts ;  a  principle  which  makes  its  di- 
rect way  to  understanding  impervious  to 
the  shafts  of  wit,  and  insensible  to  the  deduc- 
lioos  of  reasoning^to  minds  sunk  in  low  pur- 
soits,  indurated  by  vulgar  habits.  It  is  a 
striking  proof,  of  its  being  the  same  princi- 
ple^ that  such  seemingly  disqualified  persons 
po^wsB  as  clear  views  of  its  nature,  at  least 
of  its  broad  and  saving  truths,  as  the  man  of 
genins  and  the  scholar ;  destitute  as  they  are 
of  all  his  advantages,  wanting  perhaps  his 
natural  perspicacity,  unused  to  his  habits  of 
inquiry,  incapable  of  that  spirit  of  disquisi- 
tion which  he  brings  from  his  other  subjects 
to  the  investigation  of  this.  No  one,  if  he 
examine  impartially,  can  fail  to  be  struck 
with  this  grand  characteristic  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity^not  only,  that  in  all  d^^rees 
of  capacity  and  education  in  the  same  coun- 
try, but  that  in  different  countries,  in  those 
where  taste  and  learning  are  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection,  and  in  dark  and  ignorant 
naraooB,  where  not  only  the  son  of  science 
has  never  dawned,  but  where  literature  has 
never  softened,  nor  philosophy  enlarged  the 
mind,  where  no  glimpse  of  religion  can  be 
caught  by  a  reflex  light,  as  is  the  case  in  po- 
lished and  Christian  countries— yet  wherev- 
er Christianity  has  made  its  way,  and  pier- 
ced through  the  native  obscurity,  there  the 
genuine  spirit,  and  the  great  essential  fruits 
of  the  gospel,  will  be  found  just  the  same ; 


the  same  impression  is  made  by  the  soiae 
principle ;  the  same  results  spring  from  the 
same  cause,  and  the  disciples  of  Christy 
whether  it  be  the  converted  frreenlander  or 
the  Academical  believer,  are  recognised  in 
all  their  distinguishing  features,  are  identifi- 
ed  in  all  the  leading  points.  Such  a  concur- 
rence in  sentiment,  feeling  and  practice, 
such  a  union  in  faith,  hope  and  charity, 
amongst  persona  dissimilar  in  all  other  re- 
spects, unlike  in  all  other  qualities,  unequal 
in  all  other  requisites ;  minds  never  made  to 
be  akin  by  nature  thus  allied  bv  grace,  bear- 
ing the  same  stamp  of  resemblance  in  spirit 
as  their  possessors  bear  in  the  common  pro- 
perties of  body :  all  this  is  a  convincing 
proof  that  there  must  be  something  divine  in 
a  principle  which  can  assimilate  such  con- 
trarieties—which  can  re-unite  those  in  one 
common  centre  who  differ  in  all  other  re- 
spects—which can  annihilate  all  other  dis- 
tmciions  to  produce  identity  in  the  leading 
point.  Does  not  all  this  prove  it  indeed  to 
oe  the  work  of  God,  a  work  which  requires 
not  previous  accomplishmentB  or  preparato- 
ry research,  but  on»'  a  willing  mind,  an  un- 
Erejudiced  spirit,  and  an  bumble  heart? 
^oes  it  not  prove,  that  where  the.  -ep^nce, 
and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  reall^.reside,  it 
will  produce  the  one  grand  effect,  anew  heart 
and  a  neio  life. 


CHAP.  IV. 
Farther  causes  of  prejudice. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  infidel  and  the 
fanatic  sometimes  meet  at  the  same  point  of 
error — that  reason  has  little  to  do  with  reli- 
gion- The  enthusiast  we  are  hopeless  of 
convincing  by  argument,  because  he  iscono- 
monlv  ignorant;  but  the  lettered  sceptic 
may  be  better  taught  even  by  his  pa^n  mas- 
ters.  Plutarch,  aAer  a  large  discussion 
whether  brutes  had  any  reason,  determines 
in  the  negative  from  this  consideration,  6e- 
cause  Ihey^kad  no  knowledge  or  feeltng  tfa 
Deity.  The  great  Roman  orator  expresses 
the  same  idea  when  he  asserts^  that  a  eapa- 
tity  for  religion  W€u  the  dietingtdihing  mark 
of  rfUionality,  and  that  this  capacity  i§  the 
mo»t  unequhocril  n'.ti  of  reason. 

Yet  sound  reason  and  Christian  piety  are 
sometimes  represented  as  if  they  were  belli- 
gerent powers,  as  if  Orders  in  Council  had 
been  issued  to  cut  off  all  commerce  between 
them ;  as  if  they  were  better  calculated  eter- 
nally to  meet  sword  in  hand,  than  in  the<M>n- 
ciliatory  way  of  treaty  and  negotiation ;  as 
if  every  victory  of  the  one,  must  necessarily 
be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  other's  de- 
feat. But  is  it  not  an  affront  to  the  Giver  of 
every  good  gift  to  represent  bis  highest  na- 
tural and  his  supernatural  endowments  as  in- 
fallibly hostile  to  each  other  ?  It  is  evident 
that  when  reason  and  religion  act  in  concert, 
they  strengthen  each  otner*s  hands.  But 
when  they  injudicionsh  act  in  opposition, 
perverted  reason  starves  the  ardour  of  piety, 
or  ill-judpfini?  piety  hands  over  rcnson  to  oh- 
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loquy  and  acorn.  In  every  case,  the  ill-UQ< 
derstood  jealouay  of  eacb  injures  the  inter- 
ests of  both. 

The  truth  is,  sound  and  sober  Christianity 
is  so  far  from  discountenancing  the  use  of 
reason,  that  she  invites  its  co-operation, 
knowing  that  it  possesses  powerful  arms  to 
defend  her  cause  ;  to  defend  her  against  the 
encroachments  of  error,  the  absurdities  of 
fanaticism,  the  inroads  of  superstition,  the  as- 
saults of  infidelity.  But  while  she  treats  it 
not  as  a  rival  but  an  ally,  Christianity,  strong 
in  Almighty  strength,  maintains  her  own  im- 
perial power  unf ringed.  W  hile  she  courts 
the  friendship  of  her  confederate,  she  allows 
not  her  own  uncontrolled  superiority  to  be 
usurped.  She  assigns  to  reason  its  specific 
office,  and  makes  it  know  and  keep  its  pro- 
per limits.  The  old  law,  indeed,  being  a  for 
mula  of  ceremonies,  and  a  digest  of  onlinao- 
ces  for  one  particular  people,  left  not  so  full 
an  exercise  for  the  use  of  reason.  Descend- 
ing to  the  roost  minute  particulars,  and  being 
expanded  into  the  most  detailed  directions,  it 
left  little  for  the  disciple  but  lo  read  the  rule 
and  follow  it.  But  the  New  Testament  be- 
ing, as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  rather  a 
system  of  principles,  than  a  mere  didactic  ta- 
ble of  small  as  well  as  great  duties,  leaves 
much  mure  to  the  exercise  of  reason,  and, 
furnishes  a  much  larger  field  for  the  under- 
standing to  develop,  to  compare,  to  separate, 
to  combine.  The  whole  plan  of  dutv  is,  in- 
deed, most  clearly  and  distinctly  lai^  open  ; 
but  every  uniting  particle,  every  intermedi- 
ate step,  every  concatenating  link,  is  not 
traced  out  with  amplitude  and  fulness. 

The  more  instructed  Christian  will  per- 
ceive that  some  ejicressions  are  merely  fig- 
urative ;  some  are  directions  for  persons  un- 
der one  circumstance,  and  some  for  those 
under  another.  .  The  Gospel  requires,  in- 
deed, as  implicit  submission  from  the  Chris- 
tian, as  the  law  required  from  the  Jew  ;  but 
while  it  proposes  truths,  all  of  which  equally 
demand  nis  obedience,  some  of  them  require 
more  especially  the  use  of  his  reflection,  and 
the  exercise  of  his  saipcity*  We  allude  not 
to  the  great  *  mysteries  of  godliness.'  but  to 
duties  which  are  of  individual  application. 

If  we  were 'to  pursue  prejudice  through  all 
its  infinite  variety,  we  should  never  have 
done  with  the  inexhaustibly  subject.  Ob- 
servation presents  to  us  followers  of  truth  of 
a  very  different  cast,  though  their  uniform 
object  be  the  same.  These  persons,  while 
thev  sometimes  seek  her  temple  bv  different 
paths,  are  yet  oflener  kept  wide  of  each  oth- 
er by  words  than  by  things.  Whatever,  in- 
deed, be  the  separating  principle,  prejudice 
is  always  carried  to  its  greatest  height  by  the 
impatience  of  the  too  fiery  on  the  one  band, 
and  the  contempt  of  the  too  frigid  on  the  oth- 
er. But  both,  as  we  observed,  maintain 
their  distance  more  by  certain  leading  terms 
by  which  each  is  found  to  be  discriminated, 
and  by  an  intolerance  in  eacb,  to  the  terms 
adopted  by  the  other,  than  by  any  radical 
distmction  which  might  fairly  keep  them 
asunder.  Now  we  do  not  wish  them  to  re- 
linquish the  use  of  their  peculiar  terms,  be- 


cause these  terms  either  do,  or  ahould  desig- 
nate to  their  minds  the  niost  ioiportaiit  char- 
acters of  religion.  The  Christian  should 
neither  shrink  from  bis  own  strong  bold,  nor 
treat  with  repulsive  disdain  him  who  appears 
earnest  in  his  approaches  towards  it,  though 
he  has  not  as  yet,  ihrough  some  prejudice  of 
education,  sought  it  in  a  direct  way.  There 
are  many  terms,  such  as  faith  and  uraeey  and 
others  which  might  be  mentioned,  which  sab- 
jt'Ct  the  more  advanced  Christian  to  the  im- 
putation of  enthusiasm  and  the  chai^  of 
cant.  These,  however,  are  words  which  are 
the  signs  uf  things  on  which  bis  eternal  hopes 
depend,  and  he  uscb  them,  eyen  though  be 
may  sometimes  do  it  unseasonably,  yet  not 
as  the  Shibboleth  of  a  profession,  but  because 
there  are  no  others  exactly  equivalent  to 
their  respective  meanings.  In  fact,  if  he 
did  not  use  them  when  occasion  calls,  he 
would  be  deserting  his  colours,  and  be  mak- 
ing a  compromise,  to  the  ruin  of  Uis  con- 
science. 

But  let  him  not  in  return  fall  too  heavily  on 
what  are,  to  his  ear,  the  obnoxious  terms  of 
his  adversary.     Let  him  not  be  so  forward 
to  consider  the  terms  virtue  and  rectitude  ai 
implying  heresies  that  roust  be  hewed  down 
without  mercy  ;  as  substantiyes  which  mast 
never  find  a  place  in  the  Christian's  yocabo- 
lary.     They  are  not  only  yery  innocent  but 
very  excellent  words,  if 'he  wno  utters  them 
only  means  to  express  b^  virtue  those  good 
works  which  are  the  fmita  of  a  right  faith, 
and  by  rectitude  that  unbending  principle  of 
equity  and  Justice  which  desigpnates  the  con* 
firmed  Chnstian.    The  abuse  of  these  terms 
may,  indeed,  make  the  more  pious  adversary 
a  little  afraid  of  using  them,  as  the  unneces- 
sary multiplication  ofordinary  cases  ill  which 
the  more  scriptural  terms  are  pressed  into 
the  service,  may  make  the  less  adyaoced 
Christian  unreasonably  shy    of  obtruding 
them. 

But  why  must  we  Vilify  in  others  what  we 
are  cautions  of  using  ourselves,  in  order  to 
magnify  what  we  chuse  to  adopt.'      We 
should  ratlier  be  glad  that  those  who  some- 
what differ  from  us,  come  so  near  as  they  do; 
that  they  are  more  religious  than  we  expect- 
ed ;  that  if  they  are  in  error,  they  are  not  in 
hostility  ;  or  if  seemingly  averse,  it  is  more 
to  the  too  indiscriminate  and  lirht  use  of  the 
opponents  terms,  than  to  the  sober  reception 
of  the  truths  they  convey.    Let  us  be  f}\^ 
even  at  the  worst,  to  see  oppoeitioo  mitiga'' 
ted,    differences  brought    into  a  narrower 
compass.     Let  us  not  encounter  as  leaders  of 
hostile  armies,  but  try  what  can  be  done  by 
negotiation,  though  neyer  of  course  by  con- 
cession in  essentials.    If  the  terms  virtue 
and  reclitude  are  used  to  the  exclusioa  of 
faith  and  grace,  or  as  substitutes  for  them,  it 
may  afford  an  opening  for  the  pious  advoi^ 
to  show  the  difference  between  the  principle 
and  its  consequence,  the  root  and  its  produce* 
He  should  charitably  remember  that  itisooe 
thing  for  an  honest  inquirer  to  come  short  of 
truth,  and  another  for  a  petulant  caviller  to 
wander  wide  of  it.     It  is  one  thing  to  eyr 
through  mistake  or  timidity,  and  another  to 
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offend  tbrou^h  wilfolness  and  pneumption. 
If  the  inquirer  be  of  the  former  class,  only 
deficient,  and  not  malignant,  he  maj  be 
broQght  to  feel  his  deficiency,  and  is  often  in 
a  rery  improFable  state.  It  would  there- 
lore  t>e  irell  to  let  him  see  that  you  think  him 
right  as  far  as  he  goes,  bnt  that  he  does  not 
ro  the  whole  length.  If  he  professes  *•  to 
deny  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,'  this 
M  no  small  step  :  j^et  he  may  still  require  to 
be  conrinced  that  it  is '  by  the  grace  of  God 
teaching  him.*  Here  the  two  ideas  expres- 
sed by  your  term  of  grace,  and  his  of  virtue, 
are  brought  into  united  action,  with  this  dif- 
ference, or  if  you  please  with  this  agree- 
ment, that  yonr*s  bemg  the  cause,  and  his 
the  effect,  the  Christian  character  attains  its 
Gonsamroation  between  you.  Tou  must, 
bowever,  endeavour  to  convince  him,  that 
tboagh  the  greater  includes  the  less,  the  re- 
verse €»nnot  be  true  ;  that  fiiith  and  grace 
in  the  Christian  sense  involve  virtue  and  rec- 
titude, but  virtue  and  rectitude  in  the  philo- 
■ophioU  sense  desire  to  be  excused  from  any 
connexion  with  faith  and  grace.  But  the  of- 
fence taken  at  terms  creates  hostility  at  the 
outset,  blocks  up  the  avenues  to  each  other's 
beart,  and  leads  men  to  be  so  filled  with  the 
things  in  which  thev  differ,  as  to  keep  them 
in  tbe  dark  as  to  tne  things  in  whico  they 
a^ree. 

The  more  strict  disputant  will  perhaps 
cxHitinue  to  insist  that  no  such  terms  as  vir- 
tue and  rectitude  are  to  be  found  in  any 
Evangelist.  Granted.  Neither  do  we  find 
there  some  other  solemn  words  expressive  of 
the  most  awful  verities  of  our  religion.  The 
holy  THnity  and  the  saHs/nctun*  made  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  are  not,  1  believe,  in  any 
part  of  tbe  New  Testament  expressed  by 
these  terms,  which  were  first  used  some  ages 
after  in  the  Byaantine  church.  But  can  it 
be  said  that  the  things  themselves  are  not  to 
be  found  there  ?  They  are  not  only  con 
Bpicuous  in  every  part  of  the  Gospel,  but 
make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  it 
teaches. 

While  each  disputant  then  contends  for 
bis  own  phrases,  let  not  the  one  suspect  that 
Grace  and  Faith  are  the  watch  words  of  en- 
thusiasm ;  nor  the  other  conclude  that  infi- 
delity skulks  behind  virtue,  and  pagan  pride 
behind  rectitude.  St.  Paul  expresslv  ex- 
horts his  converts  to  •  add  to  their  faitfi  vir- 
tue,' and  if  the  inverted  injunction  was  nev- 
er given,  it  was  not  because  faith  was  unne- 
cessary where  virtue  previously  existed,  bnt 
because  virtue.  Christian  virtue,  never 
could  have  existed  at  all  without  previous 
faith,  to  enjoining  virtue,  the  Apostle,  upon 
his  own  uniform  principle,  supposes  the 
Christian  to  be  already  in  possession  of 
faith ;  this  he  ever  considers  the  essential 
substance,  virtue  the  inseparable  appendage. 
Thus  the  divine  preacher  on  the  Mount,  in 
his  prohibition  of  an  hypocritical  outside, 
does  not  say.  Give  alms,  fast,  pray  ;  he  con- 
cluded that  his  followers  were  already  in  the 
practice  of  those  duties,  and  on  this  convic- 
tion grounded  his  cautionary  exhortation, 
when  thou  doest  alms,  when  thou  pray  est, 


when  thou  fastest.  He  taught  them  to  avoid 
all  ostentation  in  duties,  to  which  he  alluded 
as  already  established.  Be  it  observed — by 
the  Saviour  himself  no  attribute  is  so  con- 
stantly enjoined  or  commanded  as  faith. 
His  previous  question  to  those  wlio  resorted 
to  him  to  be  cured,  was  not  if  they  had  vir- 
tue hui/ailh  :  but  never  let  it  be  forgotten, 
that  as  soon  as  tlie  cure  was  performed,  tbe 
man  of  faith  was  enjoined,  as  the  surest  evi- 
ddnce  of  his  virtue,  to  tin  no  more* 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Humiliiy  the  only  true  greatnets. 

Humility  is  one  of  those  qualities  of 
which  Christianity  requires  the  perpetual 
practical  exercise.  It  does  not  insist  that 
we  should  be  feeding  or  instructing  others-- 
tbat  we  should  be  every  moment  engaged  in 
acts  of  benevolence  to  our  fellow  creatures, 
or  of  mortification  to  ourselves :  but,  wheth- 
er we  teach  or  are  taught,  whether  we  com- 
municate our  good  things  to  others,  or  are 
dependant  on  others  for  the  communication 
to  ourselves,  humility  is  required  as  the  inva- 
riable, the  indispensable,  tne  habitual  grace, 
in  the  life  of  a  Christian.  Pride  being  the 
radical  distemper  of  the  natural  man  ;  the 
business,  the  duty,  the  blessedness  of  the 
spiritual  man  is  to  be  freed  from  it. 

However  valuable  high  intellectual  at- 
tainments have  been  found  in  the  vindication 
of  religion,  however  beneficially  talents  and 
learning  have  been  exerted  in  adducing  the 
evidences  and  augmenting  the  illustrations 
of  divine  truth,  vet  for  the  most  striking  ex- 
emplification of  ffenuioe  piety,  *  To  this  man 
will  I  lofik,  sailh  the  Lord*,  who  is  of  an 
humble  spirit.'  Christianity  gives  anew 
form  to  the  virtues,  by  recasting  them  in 
this  mould.  Humility  may  be  said  to  ope- 
rate on  the  human  character  like  the  sculp- 
tor, who,  in  chiseling  out  the  statue,  accom- 
plishes his  object,  not  by  laying  on,  but  by- 
paring  off,  not  by  making  extraneous  addi- 
tions, but  by  retrenching  superflutties ;  till 
every  part  of  the  redundant  material  is 
cleared  away.  The  reduction  which  true 
religion  effects,  of  swelling  passions,  irregu- 
lar thoughts,  and  encumbering  desires,  pro- 
duces at  length  on  the  human  mind  some 
assimilation  to  the  divine  image — that  model 
by  which  it  works— as  theAuman  resem- 
blance is  gradually,  and  at  length  success- 
fullv,  wrought  in  the  marble. 

Christianitv,  though  equally  favourable  fo 
the  loftiest  asto  the  lowest  condition  of  lite, 
was  not  intended  to 'make  man  great,  but  to 
make  him  contented  to  be  little.  Though 
no  enemv  to  the  possession  and  cultivation 
of  the  highest  mental  powers,  hut  aflbrdjng, 
on  the  contrary,  the  noblest  objects  for  their 
investigation,  and  the  richest  materials  for 
their  exercise  ;  yet  she  rests  not  her  truth 
on  their  discussions,  nor  depends  for  making 
her  wav  to  the  heart  on  their  reasonings. 
While  the  cheering  approbation  of  an  hum- 
ble faith  is  an  encouragement  repeatedly 
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held  out  in  the  Gospel,  there  is  not  one  com- 
mendation of  talent,  except  for  its  applica- 
tion— not  the  least  notice  of  rank  or  nches, 
except  to  intimate  their  danger — not  any 
mention  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  except 
to  pronounce  its  condemnation. 

Humility  stands  at  the  head  of  the  beati- 
tudes, and  incorporated  with  them  all.  And 
the  gracious  injunction,  '  Learn  of  me,  for 
I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,'  is  a  plain  in- 
timation, that  our  Redeemer  particularly  in- 
tended that  portion  of  his  own  diyine  char- 
acter for  the  most  immediate  object,  not  of 
our  admiration  only,  but  of  our  imitation. 
It  is  the  temper  which  of  all  others  helbioBt 
frequently  commends,  most  uniformly  en- 
joins, andi  which  his  own  pure  and  holy  life 
most  invariably  exhibits.  If  we  look  into 
the  Old  Testament,  we  see  that  God,  after 
having  described  himself  as  *  the  high  and ' 
holy  One  which  inhabiteth  eternity,'  by  a 
transition  the  most  unexpected,  and  a  conde- 
scension the  most  inconceivable,  immediate- 
ly subjoins,  that  *  He  dwelleth  with  the 
contrite  and  the  humble  ;'  and  this  from  a 
motive  inexpressibly  gracious,  *  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the 
heart  of  the  contrite.* 

Is  it  not  incredible  that,  after  these  re- 
peated declarations  and  examples  of  the  Al- 
mighty Father,  and  of  the  Eternal  Son, 
pride  should  still  be  thought  a  mark  of 
greatness,  an  ebullition  of  spirit ;  and  that 
humility  should  be  so  little  understood  to  be 
the  true  moral  dignity  of  Christians?  While 
in  the  religion  which  they  profess,  there  is 
no  excellence  to  which  it  is  not  preliminary, 
and  of  which  it  is  not  the  crown  ;  nor  are 
other  virtues  genuine  but  as  they  are  ac- 
companied with  this  ^race,  and  i)enbrmed  in 
this  spirit.  No  quality  has  acquired  its  per- 
fection, till  it  is  clarified  and  refined  by  be- 
ing steeped  in  humility. 

It  is  indeed  essential  to  the  verj  reception 
of  Christianity,  for,  without  this  principle, 
we  shall  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  divine  reve- 
lation, to  reject,  at  least,  every  truth  revolt- 
ing to  human  pride  ;  we  shall  require  other 
ground  for  the  belief  in  God  than  his  reveal- 
ed word,  other  evidence  of  his  veracity  than 
the  internal  conviction  of  our  spiritual 
wants,  and  the  suitableness  of  that  remedy 
which  the  Gospel  presents  to  us.  This  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  is  indispensable ;  without 
it,  we  shall  brittle  inclined  cordially  to  re- 
ceive Christianity  as  a  light,  or  to  obey  it  as 
a  rule.  Without  it  we  shall  not  discover 
the  evil  of  our  own  hearts ;  and,  without 
this  discovery,  we  shall  by  no  means  value 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  we  shall  ex- 
ercise no  habitual  dependance  on  the  prom- 
ised assistance,  nor  seek  for  a  support  of 
which  we  do  not  feel  the  want. 

But  humility,  by  leading  ns  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  ourselves,  teaches  us  to  discern 
the  narrowness  of  our  capacities.  It  re- 
minds us,  that  there  are  many  things  even 
in  the  works  of  God^  natural  creation  far 
above  our  comprehension  ;  that  from  the  ig- 
norance and  bimdness  of  our  minds  we  make 
frequent  mistakes,  and  form  a  very  errone- 


ous judgment  about  things  comparatively  ob- 
vious and  intelligible.  This  temper  will  bring 
us  to  credit  with  fuller  cordiality  the  testimo- 
ny which  God  in  his  word  eives  of  himself, 
and  cure  us  of  the  vanity  of  rejecting  it,  on 
the  mere  rround  that  we  caDoot  comprehend 
it.  It  wiU  deliver  us  from  the  desire  of  be- 
ing, *  wise  above  what  is  written,*  and  is 
the  sole  antidote  to  the  perils  of  that  promise 
of  unhallowed  knowleog^^  with  which  (be 
grand  seducer  tempted  hia  first  creduloos 
victim. 

It  is  not  till  humility  has  practically  made 
known  to  us  how  slowly  reli^oor  produces  its 
effects  on  ourselves,  that  we  cease  to  marvel 
at  its  feeble  influence  and  slow-placed  effica- 
cy on  those  around  us.  As  a  consequence, 
ttiis  princi{)le  leads  the  humble  Christian  to 
be  severe  in  judging  himself,  and  disposes 
him  to  be  candid  in  judging  others.  When 
he  compares  himself  with  worse  men,  it  fur- 
nishes a  motive,  not  for  canity,  but  grati- 
tude ;  when  with  better  for  additionar  self- 
abasement. 

St.  Paul  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of 
the  lagging  movement  which  eren  Christians 
make  towards  the  complete  attainment  of  this 
heavenly  temper.  In  his  address  to  the  Co- 
lossians,  after  having  expressed  his  firm  hope 
of  their  sincere  conversion,  in  that  they  had 
*■  put  6n  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in 
knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that  cre- 
ated him,'  he  yet  finds  it  expedient  to  exhort 
them  i  and,  for  this  very  reason,  *  to  put  on,* 
together  with  other  christian  qualities  which 
he  enumerates,  *  humbleness  of  mind.' 

He  might  have  pressed  this  duty  under  the 
supposition  of  two  cases,  and,  in  either,  the 
injunction  would  be  just.  As  thej  had  made 
a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  be  inti- 
mates, that  there  was  no  surer  way  of  evin- 
cing, that  their  profession  was  sincere,  and 
their  conversion  radical,  than  by  this  un- 
equivocal mark,  the  cultivation  of  an  humble 
opirit.  Or,  on  the  ot  her  hand,  howeyer  deep- 
ly rooted  they  might  be  in  faith  and  pietyi  oe 
might  feel  it  necessary  to  remind  them,  that 
they  should  not  consider  themselves  as  hav- 
ing attained  a  perfection  which  left  no  room 
for  improvement  So  far  was  this  deep  pro- 
ficient in  divine  wisdom  from  thinking  that 
all  was  done  when  the  convert  had  entered 
on  his  new  course,  he  enjoins  them,  ever  after 
this  effectual  change,  that  they  should,  as  a 
consequence  as  well  as  a  proof,  thtreforty 
« put  on'  this  christian  grace  ;  and  produces 
their  conversion  as  a  motive,  '  hecnuae  yon 
are  already  renewed.'  He  does  not  recom- 
mend any  specific  act,  so  much  as  a  general 
disposition  of  ♦  mind,'  implying,  accoroing  to 
his  uniform  practice,  that  growth  was  neces- 
sary to  life,  and  progress  to  perfection. 

•the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  dis- 
courses of  its  divine  Author,  arc  rather  Ro'Dt- 
ed  against  certain  radical  evil  principles, 
than  extended  to  their  lesser  ramifications. 
When  the  powerful  artillery  of  the  Gospci 
was  more  especially  levelled  aptinst  tnc 
strong  holds  of  pride,  it  included  in  the  at- 
tack all  the  minor  offences  resulting  from  ity 
implying,  that  if  the  citadel  be  conquered. 
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the  iotiimdftted  fiyroesin  tfaeoatworks  wiU 
tamke  bnt  a  feeble  resistance. 

Eren  the  Woridlj  and  the  careless,  who 
are  j^rhaps  too  inattentive  to  perceire  that 
haimlity  is  the  predominating  feature  in  the 
tmlj  religions  character,  as  well  as  the  most 
amiable  and  engaging  part  of  it,  yet  pay  it  a 
sott  of  involuntary  homaee  in  adopting  its 
oatward  appearance.  Many  among  the 
more  elerant  classes  of  society,  who  cannot 
be  broognt  to  adopt  the  principle,  assume 
tbe  form,  as  the  most  unequivocal  mark  of 
their  sapenor  condition.  But  while  tbe 
trell-bred  exhibit  the  polished  exterior  of 
hamility  in  manner,  they  are  called,  as  Chris- 
tians, to  cultivate  the  mward  and  spiritual 
^race.  In  spite  of  the  laws  a^^inst  ep^otism 
which  (he  code  of  good  breeding  has  issued, 
a  nearer  intimacy  sometimes  discloses  the 
self-satisfaction  wnich  politeness  had  thinly 
veiled.  While  we  are  prone  to  carry  our 
Tirtoes  in  our  memory,  we  cannot  be  always 
cm  our  guard  against  producing  them  in  our 
conversation.  Such  virtues,  for  the  most 
part  popular  ones,  caught  our  taste  perhaps 
mm  the  applause  with  which  they  were  re- 
ceived, or  the  eloquence  with  which  they 
were  set  forth  in  our  presence  :  and  as  we 
acquired  them  in  public,  and  by  hearing  and 
reading,  we  shall  be  contented  to  exercise 
them  m  profession  and  talk-  Many,  and 
very  many  of  these  Qualities  may  be  grafted 
on  tbe  old  stock,  and  look  green  and  flourish- 
ing, whilst  they  *■  have  no  root  in  themselves  ;* 
but  rennine  humility  springs  out  of  a  root 
deeply  fixed  in  the  soil  of  a  renewed  heart, 
and  takes  its  first  ground  on  the  full  convic- 
tion of  our  apostacy  from  God. 

As  we  make  a  proficiency  in  this  humbling 
knowledge  o€  ourselves,  our  confidence  in 
our  own  virtues  proportionably  diminishes. 
The  delight  we  once  received  in  the  contem- 
plation is  first  abated  by  self-distrust,  and 
finally  abolished  by  self-acquaintance  — 
Then  we  begin  to  profit  by  the  deep  sense  of 
oar  own  w^ness,  and  to  send  forth  the 
gtteuine  fruits  of  a  strength  and  a  virtue  de- 
rived from  higher  sources.  And  thus,  the 
sound  conviction  of  our  own  frailty,  though 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  great  error, 
may  prove,  if  we  might  venture  to  say  it,  of 
more  real  benefit  to  our  own  mind*  than  the 
performance  of  a  splendid  bctioji,  if  of  that 
action  alt  the  use  we  had  made  had  been  to 
repose  added  confidence  in  our  own  strength, 
or  to  entertain  higher  notions  of  our  own 
goodness. 

Tet,  while  we  oug^t  to  be  deeply  bumbled 
at  ever^  fresh  detection  of  evil  in  our  hearts, 
to  be  discouraged  nt  the  discovery  from  pro- 
ceeding in  our  Christian  course  is  so  far  from 
being  an  effect  of  humility,  that  it  is  rather 
the  result  of  pride-  Ine  traveller  who 
meets  with  a  fall,  does  not  recover  his  ground 
by  lying  still  and  lamenting,  but  by  rising 
and  pursuing  his  journey.  Joined  with  this 
fonl^  despondency,  or  still  more  frequently 
preceding  it,  is  to  be  traced  the  operation  of 
m  blind  and  morbid  pride  Particularly,  if 
the  itttiniation  of  the  fault  we  have  commit- 
ted oomes  from  oUien,  the  heart  ii  found  to 


rise  at  tbe  bare  suggestion  that  we  are  not 
perfect  We  had  perhaps  been  guilty  of  a 
hundred  faults  before,  of  which,  as  others 
took  no  notice,  they  made  little  impression 
on  ourselves.  We  commit  a  smaller  error, 
which  drawa  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  us, 
and  we  are  not  only  dejected  but  almost 
hopeless.  The  eye  of  God  was  equally  wit- 
ness to  our  preceding  faults,  yet  from  their 
being  secret,  they  produced  little  compunc- 
tion, while  that  which  is  obvious  to  human 
inspection  produces  sorrow  on  the  mere 
ground  of  producing  shame.  Perhaps  we 
were  permitted  to  fall  into  this  more  notori- 
ous error  that  we  might  be  brought  to  advert 
to  thAse  of  which  we  had  been  so  little  sensi- 
ble ;  and  though  the  depression  consequent 
upon  this  fault  is  rather  the  consciousness  of 
mortified  pride,  than  of  pious  contrition,  yet 
God  may  make  use  of  it  to  awaken  ns  to  a 
feeling  of  our  general  corruptions,  to  warn 
us  not  to  depend  on  ourselves,  and  to  put  as 
on  our  guard  against  *  secret  faults,'  as  well 
as  against  open  and  *  presumptuous  sins.' 

Even  a  good  man  is  not  entirely  exempt 
from  the  danger  of  occasional  elation  of 
spirit ;  even  a  good  man  does  not  always 
judge  himself  so  rigorously  as  he  ought ; 
vet,  though  he  makes  too  many  partiu  al- 
lowances, is  too  much  disposed  to  softenings 
and  abatements,  to  apologies  and  deductions, 
still  he  is,  on  the  wnple,  suspicious  of  him- 
self, distrustful  of  his  own  rectitude,  on  his 
guard  against  habitual  abberrations  from  ha- 
mility. Though  tremblingly  alive  to  kind- 
ness, his  sincerity  makes  him  almost  ready 
to  regret  commendation,  because  his  enlight- 
ened conscience  tells  htm,  that  if  the  pane- 
Srist  knew  him  as  he  knows  himself,  it  would 
ve  been  bestowed  with  much  abatement ; 
and  he  is  little  elated  with  the  praise  which 
is  produced  by  ignorance  and  mistake. — 
Though  he  has  fewer  faults  than  some  others, 
yet,  as  be  must  know  more  of  himself  than 
he  can  know  of  them,  his  humility  will  teach 
him  to  bear  patiently  even  the  censure  he 
does  not  deserve,  conscious  how  much  be 
does  deserre  for  faults  which  the  censurer 
cannot  know. 

There  is,  however,  no  hamility  in  an  ex- 
cessive depreciation  of  ourselves.  We  are 
not  commanded  to  take  a  fisdse  estimate  of 
our  own  character,  though  a  low  would  be 
too  frequentlv  a  just  one.  While  the  great 
Apostle  St.  Peter  was  contented  to  call  him- 
self the  9ervani  of  Juu$  ChriH^hh  self-con- 
stitqied  successors,  by  an  hyperbole  of  self- 
abasement,  have  denominated  themselves 
tervanU  of  the  iervants  of  Ood^  And  yet 
they  have  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  alwaya  sur- 
passed tbe  disciple  they  profess  to  follow,  in 
the  display  of  tnis  apostolic  grace. 

Nor  is  the  appearance  of  this  qualit;^  an^ 
infallible  proof  of  its  existence.  Nothing  is 
more  cqmmon  than  to  hear  affability  to  the 
poor  produced  as  an  nndoubted  evidence  of 
the  humility  of  the  affluent.  The  act,  in- 
deed, is  always  amiable,  whatever  be  the< 
motive ;  bat  still  the  expression  is  equivocal. 
Does  it  not  sometimes  too  much  resemble 
that  teptMmial  exhibition  of  hamility  which 
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calls  forth  so  much  smiliiig  condescebsion 
from  the  powerful,  while  it  cooTeys  *  au 
hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart  f 
The  one  enioys  the  brief,  but  keen  delig^ht, 
of  reviling  his  superiors  with  impunity,  with 
the  better  gratification  of  conferring  fayours 
inatead  of  receiving  them ;  the  other,  like 
Dryden's  Achitophel,  *  bowiiu:  popularly 
low,*  wins  by  his  courtesy,  that  nivour,  whicn 
he  would  not  perhaps  have  obtained  by  his 
merit.  But  the  curtain  soon  closes  on  the 
personated  scene  :— the  next  day,  both  fall 
Dack  into  their  natural  character  and  condi 
tion.  The  periodical  condescension  at  once 
reinstates  itself  into  seven  years'  diffnity, 
while  the  independent  elector  cheerfully  re- 
sumes his  place  in  his  dependent  class,  till  the 
next  Saturnalia  again  invite  to  the  recipro- 
cal exchange  of  character. 

Where  the  difference  of  condition  is  obvi- 
ously great,  nothing  is  lost,  and  something 
may  be  ^ned  by  familiarity ;  the  conde- 
scension IS  so  apparent,  that  though  it  prop- 
erly excites  both  admiration  and  gratitude  m 
the  indigent,  it  does  not  in&Uibly  prove  the 
lowliness  of  the  superior.  The  impassable 
gulf  which  separates  the  two  conditions,  the 
immoveable  fences  which  establish  that  dis- 
tance, preserve  the  poor  from  encroachment, 
and  the  rich  from  derogation :  no  swellings 
of  heart  arise  against  tj^e  acknowledged  de- 
pendant, no  dread  of  emulation  against  the 
avowed  inferior.  Even  arrogance  itself  is 
gratified  at  seeing  its  train  au^ented  by  so 
amiable  a  thing  as  its  own  kindness.  No- 
tice is  richly  repaid  by  panegyric,  and  con- 
descension finds  it  has  only  stooped  to  rise.—- 
If  we  give  pleasure  in  order  to  be  paid  with 
praise,  we  had  better  be  less  liberal  that  we 
might  be  less  exacting.  The  discreetly 
proud  are  aware,  that  arrogant  manners  bar 
up  men's  hearts  against  uero;  tbeir  very 
pride,  therefore,  preserves  them  from  inso- 
lence ;  the  determmed  object  being  to  gain 
hearts,  and  their  good  sense  telling  them 
that  a  haughty  demeanor  is  not  the  way  to 
gain  them,  they  know  how  to  make  the  ex- 
terior affablu  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is 
high  ;  for  the  ingenuity  of  pride  has  taught 
it,  that  popularity  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
concealing  the  most  offensive  part  of  itself. 
Thus  it  can  retain  its  nature  and  gratify  its 
ipirit,  without  the  arrogant  display  by  which 
▼i4pr  pride  disgusts,  and,  by  disgusting,  lo- 
•esits  aim. 

||The  true  test  is,  how  the  same  person 
feels,  and  how  be  conducts  himself,  towards 
him  whose  claims  come  in  competition  with 
his  own— who  treads  on  his  heels  in  his  pre- 
tensions, or  surpasses  him  in  hu  success — 
who  is  held  up  as  his  rival  in  genius,  in  re- 
putation, in  fortune,  in  display— who  runs 
the  race  with  him  and  outstrips  him.  More 
severe  will  be  the  test,  wheii  the  competitor 
his  own  familiar  fHend,'  who  was  his 


hears  another  extolled  for  the  very  qualitr 
on  which  he  most  values  himself— commend- 


ts 

equal,  perhaps  his  inferior,  in  the  contest  for 
academical  honours,  but  is  now  a  more  for- 
tunate candidate  for  the  prizes  which  the 
world  distributes,  or  his  decided  conqueror 
on  the  professional  Arena. 
His  humility  is  put  to  the  trial,  when  he 


ed  for  something  in  which  he  would,  if  be 
dared,  monopolize  commendation— it  is  tried 
when  he  sees  that  a  man  of  merit  has  pros- 
pered in  an  enterprise  in  which  he  has  failed, 
or  when  he  is  called  upon  for  the  marnan- 
imity  to  acknowledge  one  who,  thoagh  be- 
I  low  him  in  ^neral  character,  is  still  his  su- 
perior in  this  particular  respect-— it  is,  when, 
in  some  individual  instance,  this  competitor 
has  promoted  the  public  good  by  a  means 
which  he  had  declared  to  be  totally  inappli- 
cable to  the  end. 

The  true  Christian  will  be  bumble  in  pro- 
portion to  the  splendor  of  his  endowments. 
Humility  does  not  require  him  to  stupify  or 
disavow  his  undeiCBtanding,  and  thus  disqual- 
ify or  indispose  hisn  for  gireat  active  duties. 
If  he  possesses  talents,  he  is  not  unconscious 
of  them,  but,  instead  of  exulting  in  the  pos- 
session, be  is  abased  that  he  has  not  turned 
them  to  better  account,  he  is  habitually 
thinking  how  he  can  most  essentially  serve 
God  with  his  own  ^ft  Sensible  that  he 
owes  every  thing  to  his  divine  Benefactor,  be 
feels  that  ne  has  not  made  him  the  return  to 
which  be  was  bound,  and  that  his  gratitude 
bears  little  proportion  to  his  mercies ;  so  that 
the  very  review  of  his  abilities  and  posses- 
sions, which  inflates  the  hearts  of  others^ 
only  deepens  his  humility,  only  fills  his  mind 
with  a  fuller  sense  of  his  own  defect  of  love 
and  thankfulness.  Every  distinction,  in- 
stead of  intoxicating  him,  only  augments 
his  sense  of  dependence,  magnifies  his 
weight  of  obligation,  increases  his  feeling  of 
accountableness.  His  humility  has  a  double 
excitement:  he  receives  every  blessing  as 
the  g^ft  of  Crod  through  the  merits  of  his 
Son  ;  it  is  increased  by  the  reflection,  that 
such  is  his  unworthiness,  he  dares  not  even 
supplicate  the  mercy  of  his  Creator  but 
through  the  intercession  of  a  Mediator: 
*  where  is  boasting  then  ?  it  is  excluded.'-^ 
Not  only  on  account  of  any  good  he  may  have, 
but  also  00  account  of  evils  from  which  he 
has  been  preserved,  be  acknowledges  him- 
self indebted  to  divine  assistance;  so  that 
bis  escapes  and  deliverances,  as  well  as  his 
virtues  and  successes,- are  subjects  of  grati- 
tude rather  than  of  self-exultation. 

It  will  not  be  departing  from  the  present 
object,  if  we  contrast  the  quality  under  con- 
sideration with  its  opposite.  Wnile  humility 
is  never  at  variance  with  itself,  pride  is  a 
very  inconsistent  principle.  It  knows  not 
only  how  to  assume  the  garb  of  the  attri- 
bute to  which  it  is  opposed,  but  even  de- 
scends to  be  abject,  which  bsmility  never  is. 
Consider  it  on  one  side,  DOltMig  is  so  self- 
supported  ;  survey  it  <m  £be  other,  yon 
will  perceive  that  nothing  is  so  dependent, 
so  full  of  claims,  so  exacting,  so  incapable 
of  subsisting  on  itself.  It  is  made  up  of  isx- 
trinsic  appendages ;  it  leads  a  life  of  mendi- 
city ;  it  stoops  to  befT  the  alms  of  other 
meo^  good  opinion  for  its  daily  bread.  It  is 
true,  the  happiness  of  a  proud  oias,  if  be 
have  rank,  anses  from  an  idea  of  his  own 
importance;  but  still,  to  feed  aod  naintain 
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tbis  i^reed?  self-iroportrnDce,  he  mast  look  |  pride ;  especially  if  the  person  accused  pos- 
araund  him.    His  pleasures  are  derived,  not '  sess  those  distinctions  aod  accomplishments. 


so  much  from  bis  personal  enjoyments,  as 
from  his  saperiority  to  others  ;  not  so  much 
from  what  he  possesses,  as  from  the  respect 
his  possessions  inspire.  As  he  cannot  en- 
tirely support  his  feelinip  of  gpreatness  by 
what  he  finds  in  himself;  he  supplies  the 
deficiency  by  lookingc  backward  to  his  an- 
cestors, and  downward  upon  his  train. — 
With  all  his  self-consequence,  he  is  reduced 
to  bcmrow  his  dig^itv  from  the  merits  of  the 
one.  and  the  numbers  of  the  other.  By  thus 
multiplying  himself,  he  feels  not  only  indi- 
▼tduaily,  but  numerically,  ereat.  These 
fbreigTi  aids  and  adjuncts  help  him  to  enlarge 
the  space  he  fills  in  his  own  imagfination, 
v>d  he  is  meanly  contented  to  be  admired 
for  what  is,  in  effect,  no  part  of  himself.— 
Tbia  sentiment  is,  howerer,  by  no  means 
limited  to  rank  or  nches. 

If  the  penury  of  pnde  drives  it  to  seek  its 
aliment  in  the  praise  of  others,  it  is  chiefly 
because  we  want  their  gpood  opinion  to  con- 


the  possession  of  which  would  make  the  ac- 
cuser proud.  Men  full  of  themselves,  are 
disposed  to  fancy  others  deficient  in  atten- 
tion lo  them  ;  and  as  it  never  occurs  to  them 
why  those  attentions  are  withheld,  they  have 
no  Of  her  way  of  accounting  for  the  neglect, 
but  to  charge  the  neglecter  with  being  en- 
vious of  their  qualities,  or  vain  of  his  own. 
With  that  deep humihty,  which  is  theground- 
work  of  his  profession,  the  Christian  al-.  ? 
attains  to  roal  dignity  of  character.  If  we 
reckon  those  men  great  who  rise  high,  and 
make  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  worid, 
how  much  higher  is  his  claim  to  greatness 
who  looks  down  on  what  the  others  glory  in ; 
who  riews  with  indifference  the  things  to 
which  the  world  accounts  it  greatness  to 
aspire,  and  the  consummation  of  greatness  to 
attain. 

The  proud  man,  by  not  cordially  falling  in 
with  the  Christian  scheme — which,  if  he 
thoroughly  adopted,  would  shrink  to  nothing 


firm  us  in  that  which  we  have  of  ourselves,  j  these  bloated  fancies — contracts,  in  effect. 


When  we  secretly  indulge  in  reckoning  np 
the  testimonies  we  have  collected  to  our 
worth,  it  is  because  we  like  to  bring  as  many 
wittiesMss  as  we  can  muster,  that  we  may 
bare  their  apnroving  verdict  in  additional 
proof  that  our  judgment  was  right.  In  fact, 
we  think  better  m  ourselves  in  proportion 
as  we  contrire  to  make  more  people  think 
well  of  us.  But,  however  large  the  oirole 
wbieh  '  high  imaginations'  draw  round  the 
individual  self  in  the  centre,  we  can  really 
occupy  no  more  than  our  allotted  space  ;  we 
mav  indeed  change  our  position,  but,  in 
akiftinfr  it,  we  fill  no  more  than  we  filled  al- 


the  duration  of  his  existence,  and  reduces  to 
almost  nothing  the  sphere  in  which  his  boast- 
ed dignity  is  to  be  exeroised.  The  theatre 
on  which  he  is  satisfied  to  act,  is  limited  to 
the  narrow  stage  of  this  world ;  and  even  on 
this  vanishing  scene,  how  far  are  the  gen- 
erality from  being  couFiderable  actors! 
Pride,  therefore,  is  something  worse  than 
fatuity,  for  whether  the  stake  be  hirh  or  low, 
it  is  sure  to  play  a  losing  game.  It  is  difil- 
cult  to  say  which  lot  will  be  most  terrible ; 
his,  who,  having  performed  an  obscure  and 
painful  part  in  this  short  drama,  and  having 
neglected  to  seek  that  kingdom  promised  to 


readv,  for  by  the  removal  we  lose  as  much  ;  the  poor  in  spirit,  closes  his  life  and  hopes 
9M  we  gain.  I  together ;  or  his,  who,  having  had  a  conspi- 

It  is  an  humbling  truth,  that  the  most  pow- 1  cuous  part  assigned  him  here,  submits,  when 
erfiil  talents  are  not  seldom  accompanied  I  the  curtain  drops,  not  merely  to  he  nothing ; 
with  vehement  passions,  that  a  brilliant  im- 1  but  oh  !  how  much  worse  than  nothing ! 
agination  is  too  frequently  associated  with  '  Absorbed  in  the  illusions  and  decorations  of 
VDgoverned  appetites.  Neither  human  rea-  this  shifting  spectacle,  or  intoxicated  with 
son,  nor  motives  merely  moral,  are  common-  the  plaudits  pf  the  spectators,  the  intermina- 
ly  fi>nnd  to  keep  these  impetuous  usurpers  ble  scenes  which  lie  beyond  the  grave, 
in  order ;  the  strength  of  men's  passions  i  thonpfb,  perhaps,  not  absolutely  disbelieved, 
t«*mpting  them  to  violate  the  rales  which  the  '  fiave  been  totally  neglected  to  be  taken  into 
a^iength  of  their  judgment  has  laid  down.—  >  his  brief  reckoomg. 

Nature   cannot    operate    without  its  own       Now,  if  pride  were  reatl^^generous  prin- 
ciple, if  its  tumour  were  imf^d  greatness, 


sphere.  What  is  natural  in  the  intellect, 
will  not,  of  itself,  govern  what  is  natural  in 
the  appetite.    If  the  lower  part  of  our  na 


surely  the  soul  which  entertains  it  would  ex- 
ert its  energies  on  a  grand  scale !    If  ambi- 


ture  is  subdued,  it  is  not  without  the  holy  -  tion  were  indeed  a  noble  sentiment,  would 
spirit  agisting  the  higher  Wit,  especially,  |  it  not  be  pointed  to  the  noblest  objects ; 
has  such  a  tendency  to  lead  astray  the  mind  ]  would  it  not  bedirecte  1  to  the snblimest  end? 
which  it  embellishes,  that  it  is  a  striking  evi-  j  Would  not  the  mind  which  is  filled  with  it, 
dence  of  the  efficacy  of  grace,  when  men, '  achieve  a  loftier  flight  ?  Would  it  stoop  to  be 
r  hose  shining  talents  make  virtue  lovely  in  cooped  up  within  the  scanty  precincts  of  a 


he  eyes  of  others,  reject  themselves  *  high 
thoughts  engendering  pride  ;*  when  they,  on 
whoM  lips  the  attention  of  others  hangs  with 
delight,  can,  themselves,  bv  this  divinely  in- 
fused principle,  '  bring  every  thought  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.* 

There  is  no  qualitv  so  readv  to  suspect, 
and  so  prompt  to  accuse,  ss  that  which  we 
are  considering;  there  is  no  fault  which  a 
proud  man  so  readily  charges  upon  others  as 


perishing  world  ?  True  ambition  would  raise 
its  votary  above  the  petty  projects  which 
every  accident  may  overturn,  and  every 
breath  destroy ;  which  a  few  months  mav% 
and  a  few  years  mt»(,  terminate.  It  would 
set  him  upon  reflecting,  that  all  the  elevation 
of  intellect,  all  the  depth  of  erudition,  all  the 
superiority  of  rank,  all  the  distinction  of 
riches,  is  only  held  by  the  attenuated  thread 
that  attaches  him  to  this  world — a  world 
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which  is  itself  *  hung  upon  oothing.'  True 
ambition  woald  instruct  him,  that  he  is  not 
really  great  who  is  not  great  for  eternity — 
that  to  know  the  height  and  depth,  tiie  length 
and  breadth,  of  the  Knowledge  of  God,  and 
of  his  eternal  lore  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  the 
consummation  of  all  knowledge,  the  top  of 
all  greatness,  the  substance  of  all  riches,  the 
sum  of  all  wisdom ;  that  the  only  object  suf- 
ficiently capacious  to  satisfy  the  grasping  de* 
sires,  to  fill  the  hungering  soul  ofman,  is  that 
immortality  which  is  brought  to  light  bj  the 
Gospel.  That  state  which  has  God  for  its 
portion,  and  eternity  for  its  duration,  is  alooe 
commensurate  to  the  grandeur  of  a  soul  re- 
deemed by  the  blood  of  Christ.  This  holy 
ambition  would  show  him,  that  there  is  a  lit- 
tleness in  whatever  has  boundaries— a  penury 
in  every  thing  of  which  we  can  count  the 
value— an  insignificance  in  all  of  which  we 
perceive  the  end. 

Let  It,  then,  ever  be  considered  as  a  des- 
titution of  true  greatness,  practically  to  blot 
out  eternity  from  its  plan.  As  a  consequence, 
let  that  be  truly  designated  *  the  wisdom  from 
above,'  which  makes  eternity  the  grand  fea- 
ture in  the-  aspect  of  our  existence.  And 
this  ambition,  oe  it  remembered,  is  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  humble  Christian. 
His  desires  are  illimitable — he  disdans  the 
scanty  bounds  of  time — he  leaps  the  narrow 
confines  of  space.  He  it  is  who  monopolizes 
ambition.  His  aims  soar  a  bolder  flight — 
his  aspirations  are  sustained  on  a  stronger 

Sinion — his  views  extend  to  an  immeasura- 
le  distance  -his  hopes  rest  in  an  intermina- 
ble duration. 

Tet  if  his  felicity  does  not,  like  that  of  se- 
cular ambition,  depend  on  popular  breath, 
still  it  subsists  on  dependence.  It  subsists 
upon  a  trust  which  never  disappoints — ^upon 
a  mercy  which  is  never  exhausted — upon  a 
promise  which  never  deceives — upon  the 
atrenrih  of  an  arm  which  *  scattereth  the 
proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts^ — on 
a  benignity  which  ^  exalteth  the  meek  and 
humble' — on  a  liberahty,  which,  in  opposi- 
tion to  worldly  generosity,  *  fills  the  hungry 
alone  with  good  things,'  and  which,  contrary 
to  human  vanity,  sends  only  '  the  rich  emp- 
ty away.' 

Humility  is  an  attribute  of  such  antipathy 
to  the  original  constitution  of  our  nature, 
that  no  principle  can  possibly  produce  it  in 
its  full  extent,  and  bring  it  to  its  complete 
maturity,  but  that  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  No  spirit  short  of  this  can  enable  us 
to  submit  our  understanding,  to  subdue  our 
will,  to  resign  our  independence,  to  renounce 
ourselves. 

This  principle  not  only  teaches  us  to  bow 
to  the  authority  and  yield  to  the  providence 
of  God,  but  inculcates  the  still  harder  lesson 
of  submitting  to  be  saved  in  the  only  way 
He  has  appointed-^-a  way  which  lays  pride 
in  the  dust  If  even,  in  tiie  true  servants  of 
God,  this  submission  is  sometimes  interrupt- 
ed—if we  too  naturally  recede  from  it — if 
we  too  reluctantly  retunn  to  it,  it  ia  still  ow- 
ing  to  the  remains  of  pride,  the  master  stn ; 
a  sin  too  slowly  discarded  even  from  the  re- 


newed nature.  This  partial  conqvest  of  the 
stubborn  will,  this  imperfect  reairnatioD, 
this  impeded  obedience,  even  in  toe  real 
Christian,  is  an  abiding  proof  that  we  want 
farther  humbling,  a  mortifying  evidence  that 
our  hearts  are  not  yet  completely  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  onr  prmciples. 


CHAP.  XIV. 
On  reHrement. 

An  old  French  wit  says,  that  *  ambition  it- 
self might  teach  us  to  love  retirement,  as 
there  is  nothing  which  so  mnicb  hates  to  have 
companions.'  Cowley  corrects  this  senti- 
ment with  one  equally  lively  and  more  sound, 
that  *  ambition,  indeed,  detests  to  have  com- 
pany on  either  side,  but  delights  above  all 
things  in  a  train  behind,  and  ushers  before.' 
To  seek  therefore  a  retreat  till  we  have  got 
rid  of  this  ambition,  to  fly  to  retirement  as  a 
scene  of  pleasure  or  improvement,  till  the 
love  of  the  world  is  eradicated  from  the  heart, 
or  at  least  till  this  eradication  is  its  predom- 
inant desire,  will  only  condact  the  discon- 
tented mind  to  a  long  train  of  fresh  disap- 
pointments, in  addition  to  that  series  of  vex- 
ations of  which  it  basso  constantly  complain- 
ed in  the  world. 

The  amiable  writer  already  referred  to, 
who  has  as  much  unaffecied  elegance  and 
good  sense  in  his  prose  works,  as  false  taste 
and  unnatural  wit  in  his  poetry,  seems  not  to 
be  quite  accurate  when  he  insists  in  ftvour 
of  his  beloved  solitude,  that   '  a  minister  of 
state  has  not  so  much  business  in  public  as  a 
wise  man  has  in  private;  the  one,'  says  he, 
has  but  part  of  the  affairs  of  one  nation,  the 
other  has  all  the  works  of  God  and  nature  un- 
der his  consideration.     But  surely  there  is  a 
manifest  difference  between  our  having  great 
works  under  our  consideration,  and  baviiu^ 
them  under  our  control.     He  assigns,  indeed, 
high  motives  for  the  purposes  of  retreat,  but 
he  does  not   seem  to  assign  the  highest 
Should  he  not  have  added  in  conjunction 
with  the  objects  he  enumerates,  what  should 
be  the  leading  object  of  the  retirement  of  the 
good  man,  the  study  of  his  own  heart,  as  well 
as  of  inanimate  nature ;  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  of  the  works  of  God  ? 

He  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  study  of 
mankind,  till  he  is  weary  both  of  the  study 
and  of  its  object,  will,  with  a  justly  framed 
mind,  be  well  prepared  for  retirement.    He 
will  delight  in  it  as  an  occasion  for  cultivating 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  Ma- 
ker and  with  himself.    He  will  seek  it  not 
merely  as  the  well-earned  reward  of  a  life  of 
labour,  but  as  a  scene,  which,  while  it  advan- 
ces his  present  comfort,  furnishes  him  witn 
better  means  for  preparing  for  a  better  life- 
We  often  hear  of  the  necessity  of  being  qual- 
ified for  the  world  ;  and  this  is  the  grand  ot>- 
ject  in  the  education  of  our  children,  over- 
looking the  diflicult  duty  of  qualifying  them 
for  retirement.     But  if  part  of  the  immense 
pains  which  are  Uken  to  fit  them  tir  the  com- 
pany of  others,  were  employed  in  fitting  them 
for  their  own  comptoy,  in  teaching  Ihem  the 
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HuUes  of  solitode  as  well  as  of  society,  this 
earth  would  be  a  happier  place  thao  it  is  ;  a 
training  suitable  to  a  world  of  such  brief  da- 
ration,  woold  be  a  better  preparatory  study 
for  a  world  which  will  hare  no  end. 
/      Leiiure  with  dignity  is  a  classic  phrase 
Y  which  carries  to  the  taste  and  to  the  h^art 
\  the  mingled  ideas  of  repose,  elegance,  and 
^literature.    It  is,  indeed,  an  honourable  state 


good  sense,  so  in  morals  it  should  hare  its 
substratum  in  principle.    But  if  any  one 
thinks  that  roerely  by  retiring  from  the  world,  / 
he  shall  get  rid  of  his  own  evil  tempers,  soli-  I 
tude  is  the  worst  choice  he  could  make.    It  ^ 
may  indeed,  through  the  c^race  of  God,  be 
made  eventually  beneficial ;  for  tliougb  his 
interior  burthen,  so  far  from  being  lightened, 
will  be  more  oppressively  felt,  yet  its  very 


of  enjoyment  It  has  been  sung  by  the  poet,  oppressiveness,  by  leading  him  to  look  into 
and  extolled  by  the  philosopher.  Its  delights  the  cause,  may  lead  to  its  removal ;  he  m^y 
have  been  echoed  by  those  who  seek  it,  and  be  drawn  to  rebgion  to  get  rid  of  himself,  as 
by  those  that  shnn  it ;  by  those  who  desire  |  he  was  driven  to  retirement  to  get  rid  of  his 
its  possession,  and  by  those  who  are  satisfied  :  cares. 


witn  its  praise ;  by  those  who  found  their 
fondness  on  a  happy  experience,  and  by  those 
who  had  rather  aamire  than  enjoy  it. 

Tumult,  indeed,  is  to  be  avoided  as  a  great 
impediment  to  that  interior  peace,  without 
which  outward  stillness  is  of  little  value. 
Bat  let  as  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  more  easy 
to  escape  from  (he  tumult  of  the  world  thaD 
of  the  passions.  Before,  therefore,  we  ex- 
pect immanity  from  care  in  our  projected  re 
treat,  let  us  inqaire  what  is  our  object  in  re- 
tiring. We  may  deceive  ourselves  in  this 
pursuit  as  we  have  done  in  others.  We  may 
fancy  we  are  retiring  from  motives  of  reli 


able  mode  of  life.  Or  we  may  be  flying  from 
duty,  when  we  fancy  we  are  flying  from 
temptation.  We  may  flatter  ourselves  we 
are  seeking  the  means  of  piety,  when  we  are 
only  mnning  away  from  the  perplexities  of 
our  situation  ;  from  trials  which  make,  per- 
haps a  part  of  our  duty.  To  dislike  these  is 
natural ;  to  desire  to  escape  from  them  is  in- 
nocent, generally  laudable.  Only  let  us  not 
persuade  oarselves  that  we  are  influenced  by 
one  motive  when  we  are  acting  from  another. 
The  desigps  may  be  even  good,  but  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  its  bemg 
better  than  It  is.  Let  us  not  boast  that  we 
are  making  a  sacrifice  to  duty,  when  we  are 
consulting,  however  innocently,  our  own 
ease  or  convenience.  In  retreating  into  the 
country  for  peace  of  mind,  the  temper  you 
woold  find  you  must  carry  thither.  Tliose 
who  retire  on  no  other  principle  but  to  escape 
trouble  without  turning  their  leisure  to  the 
benefits  it  is  calculated  to  impart,  are  happy 
only  on  the  low  condition  of  being  useless. 
If  we  retire  upon  the  motive  of  *  Soul  take 
thine  ease,'  though  neither  covetousness  nor 
sensuality  be  the  prompting  principle,  if  our 
object  be  a  slothful  indulgence,  a  retirement 
which  does  not  involve  benefit  to  others,  as 
^ell  as  improvement  to  ourselves,  we  fail  of 
the  great  pur|)ose  for  which  we  came  into  the 
world,  for  which  we  withdraw  from  it. 

But  while  we  advert  to  the  highest  object 
as  the  best,  we  are  fiir  from  insinuating  that 
the  taste,  especially  so  right  a  taste,  may  not 
be  indulged  irom  motives  of  an  inferior  nature; 
far  from  thinking  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
preferring  a  tranqnil  to  a  bustling  scene,  and 
adoptior  a  more  rational,  even  if  it  be  not  a 
more  religious  plan  of  life.  There  is  some- 
thing almost  like  virtue  in  the  p)od  taste 


No  second  causes  act  but  by  the  direction 
of  the  first.  The  visible  works  of  God,  though 
so  admirably  calculated  to  stir  up  devotion 
in  the  heart,  have  not  commonly,  especially 
when  hahit  makes  them  fiimiliar,  been  found 
to  produce  this  efiect.  Some  of  the  school 
divines  made  a  just  distinction,  when  they 
compared  inanimate  and  intelligent  beings, 
in  reference  to  the  supreme  Creator,  by  say- 
ing that  the  one  only  exhibit  the  footbteps  of 
God  while  the  other  represent  his  face. 

It  was  worthy  of  the  munificence  of  om- 
nipotent Bounty,  not  onl)  to  spread  the  earth 
with  a  rich  profusion  of  whatever  is  necessa- 


gion,  when  we  are  only  seeking  a  more  agree-  ry  and  pleasant  to  animate  life,  but  with  what- 
«ui«  «^-  «.f  i;b»  r\*««  -^««  K-»  fl«:«-  r..^™  *^y^f  mic^ht  invite  to  contemplative  and  in- 
tellectual life ;  not  only  to  sustain  but  to  gra- 
tify ;  not  only  to  nouri^  but  to  improve :  by 
endless  variety,  awakening  curiosity,  and  by 
cariosity  exciting  research.  The  country  ip 
favourable  to  the  study  of  natural  history  ; 
furnishing  both  the  leisure  and  the  materials. 
It  sets  the  mind  upon  thinking,  that  if  the 
objects  of  God's  creation  are  so  wonderful, 
Himtelfhow  wondrous  then! 

The  mind,  indeed,  which  is  looking  out  (or 
good,  finds  *  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
every  thing.'  To  minds  of  an  opposite  make, 
use  aestroys  the  efliect,  even  if  novelty  had 
produced  it  Little  habituated  to  reflection, 
they  soon  learn  to  behold  a  grove  of  oaks 
with  no  higher  feeling  than  a  street  of  shops, 
and  are  as  little  soothed  with-the  murmurs  of 
a  rivulet,  as  with  the  clatter  of  hackney 
coaches.  Where  sloth  predominates  in  the 
character,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  the  re- 
treat from  which  we  had  promised  ourselves 
much  advantage,  as  furnishing  a  refuge 


so 


which  prefers  it ;  only,  that  as  in  intellcctu-   -^^^^  j^,  own  state,  and  its  dependence  upon 
alt,  good  taste  mast  have  its  substratum  in  ,  r-  r 


for  idleness  rather  than  a  place  for  reflection. 
If  vanity  and  vivacity  predominate,  we  shall 
value  the  >  loveliest  scenery  we  have  been 
embellishing,  rather  as  means  to  attract  com- 
pany and  commendation,  than  as  a  help  to 
assist  oar  better  thoughts,  and  lii\  our  hearts 
to  holy  aspirations. 

Though  piety  is  no  local  thing,  yet  it  has 
locality.  That  being  is  but  a  bad  authority 
whom  Milton  makes  proudly  to  exclaim, 
*  The  mind  is  its  own  place,'  and  the  Stoics 
carried  their  haughty  mental  independence 
too  fiur,  in  asserting  that  local  circumstances 
made  no  difierence  in  the  condition  of  man. 
Retirement  is  assuredly  favoarable  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  best  ends  of  our  being. 
There  the  soul  has  freer  means  of  examining 
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God.     It  has  more  unobstructed  leisure  for 
enjoying  wiih  its  Maker, 


It  is  an  obrious  tfoprovement  in  the  taste 

and  virtue  of  the  present  day,  that  so  many 

"  •     -  .     ,  , , .  ,      I  of  our  dictators  retire,  not  to  the  tu^f^  but  !o 

Communion  sweet,  comraunion  large  ana  high.       ^j^^  p/oiig-/i  ;  that  they  make  an  honourable 

It  has  ampler  means  for  reiterating  the  con-  and  pleasant  exchange  of  the  cares  and  vex- 
secration  of  its  powers  and  faculties  to  him  ations  of  political  life  for  f  be  tranquil  aod 
who  gave  them,  than  it  could  easily  find  in  useful  pursuits  of  agriculture.  Snch  par- 
tbose  broken  snatches  and  uncertain  intervals  ^  suits  yield  comparative  repose,  and  produce 
which  busier  scenes  afforded.  But  then  we  ^  positive  good.  Besides  this,  the  modern  Cin- 
uiust  be  brought  into  a  state  and  condition  to  cinnatus  will  have  the  gratification  of  find- 
reap  benefit  from  retreat.  The  paralytic  ing  how  much  he  has  gained  hy  the  change 
might  as  reasonably  expect  to  remove  his  in  his  choice  of  instruments,  for  he  will  sec 
disease  by  changing  his  po(»ition,  as  the  dis-  that  *  all  «heen  and  oxeu,  yea  and  all  beasts 
contented  to  allay  the  unruly  motions  of  a  of  the  fieU,'  arc  far  less  perverse,  faithless, 
distempered  nkiad  merely  by  retiring  into  >  and  intractable  than  the  indocil^'  human 
the  country.  agents  whom  he  has  been  so  long  labouring 

A  great  statesman,  whom  many  of  us  re-  to  break  in,  and  bring  under  the  yoke. 
member,  after  having  long  filled  a  high  of-  But  whatever  he  may  have  rained  in  fbese 
ficial  situation  with  honour  and  ability,  be-  respects,  if  the  philosophical  aod  political 
gan  at  length  impatiently  to  look  forward  to  agriculturist  do  not  make  it  part  of  his  ar- 
the  happy  period  when  he  should  be  exonera-  rangement,  as  we  hope  he  does,  that  the  cul- 
ted  from  the  toils  of  office.  » He  pathetically  tivation  of  personal  piety  shall  divide  his 
lamented  the  incessant  interruptions  which  time  and  his  thoughts  with  the  cultivation  of 
distracted  him,  even  in  the  intervals  of  pub-  his  paternal  acres,  he  will  not  find  his  own 
lie  business.  He  repeatedly  expressed  to  a  passions  more  tractable,  his  own  appetites 
friend  of  the  author,  how  ardently  he  longed  more  subdued,  his  own  tempers  better  r^s- 
to  be  discharged  from  the  oppressive  weight  lated,  because  the  theatre  in  which  they  are 
of  his  situation,  and  to  consecrate  his  remain-  exercised  is  changed  from  contentious  sett- 
ing days  to  repose  and  literature.  At  length  ates  to  blooming  meadows.  Tliere  is  no 
one  of  those  revolutions  in  party,  which  soi  potver  in  the  loveliest  scenery  to  give  that 
many  desire,  and  by  which  so  few  are  satis-  ;  character  to  the  mind  on  which  its  peace  de- 
fied, transferred  him  to  the  scene  of  his  wish-  '  pends.  It  is  true  his  innocent  occupations 
es.  He  flew  to  his  rural  seat,  but  he  soon  will  divert  ambition,  but  it  requires  a  nnore 
found  that  the  sources  to  which  he  had  so  '  powerful  operation  to  cure  it  Ambition  is 
long  looked,  failed  in  their  power  of  confer-  jao  intermittent :  it  may.  indeed,  be  cooled, 
ring  the  promised  enjoyment;  his  ample  but  without  piety  it  will  be  cooled  as  the  na 
park  yielded  him  no  gratification  but  what  it   tient  in  an  ague  is  cooled  '  in   the  well  daj 


had  yielded  him  in  town,  without  the  present 
drawback ;  there  he  had  partaken  of  his  ven- 
ison without  the  incumbrance  of  its  solitude. 
His  Hamadryads,  having  no  despatches  to 
present,  and  no  votes  to  offer,  soon  grew  m- 
sipid.  The  stilluess  of  retreat  became  in- 
supportable;  and  he  frankly  declared  to  the 

friend  above  alluded  to,  that  such  was  to  him  ,  ^-^ .. ,      . 

the  blank  of  life,  that  the  only  relief  he  ever  lovely  living  images  under  which  the  inspired 
felt  was  to  bear  a  rap  at  the  door.  Though  |  writers  represent  the  most  delightful  truths 
he  had  before  gladly  snatched  the  little  lei- ;  of  religion,  he  may  realize  the  analogies  in- 

c  _  I :_j  \,e^  f ^A'.^^    «-«*  »kon    tellectually,  he  may  be,  indeed,  conducted 

*  to  green  pastures'  and  led  beside  '  the  still 
waters  of  comfort*  in  the  highest  sense  of 


between  the  two  fits,'  he  will  be  looking  back 
on  the  fever  he  has  escaped,  and  forward  to 
that  which  he  is  anticipating.  There  is  but 
one  tonic  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  paroxysm.  He  will  find  the 
perusal  of  the  Bible  not  less  compatible  than 
that  of  the  Georgics  with  his  interesting  oc- 
cupation.    While  he  is  actually  enjoying  the 


sure  of  a  hurried  life  for  reading,   yet  when 
life  became  all  leisure,  books  had  lost  their 


power  to  interest.  Study  could  not  fill  a 
mind  long  kept  on  the  stretch  by  great  con- 
cerns in  which  he  himself  had  been  a  prime 
mover.    The  history  of  other  times  could  not 


those  beautiful  metaphors. 

What  a  blessing  is  it  to  mankind,  irhen 
thev,  whose  large  domains  confer  on  theni 


animate  a  spirit  habitually  quickened  by  a  such  extensive  local  influence,  give  tbeir 
strong  personal  interest  in  actual  events.—  views  a  wider  ranfifc,  and  take  in  an  ampler 
There  is  a  quality  in  our  nature  strongly  in-  compass  of  beneficial  patronage  ;  ^^^^^^ 
dicative  that  we  were  formed  for  active  and  crown  tbeir  exertions  for  the  public  gw 
useful  purposes.  These,  though  of  a  calmer  ',  by  the  pious  education  of  their  youn^depend- 
kind,  may  be  still  pursued  in  retirement  un-  I  ants,  by  promoting  the  growth  of  Chnstian- 
der  the  influence  of  the  only  principle  pow-  ity  as  assiduously  as  the  breed  of  sheep ;  »/ 
erful  enouffh  to  fill  the  heart  which  fancies  •  extending  the  improvement  of  the  soil  to  tbe 


itself  emptied  of  the  world.  Religion  is  that 
motive  yet  quieting  principle,  which  alone 
delivers  a  man  jfrom  perturbation  in  the 
world  and  inanity  in  retirement;  without 
it,  he  will  in  the  one  case  be  hurried  into  im- 


petuosity, or  in  the  other  be  sunk  into  stag- 
nation.    But  religion  long  neglected  '  will 

l!  for  It.'     P 


/   not  come  when  you  docal 
the  noble  person  did  not  call. 


will 

Perhaps 


moral  cultivation  of  those  whom  ProvidencCj 
having  committed  to  their  protection  for  that 
very  purpose,  will  require  at  their  hands. 

With  the  deepest  gratitude  to  God,  let  it 
be  observe  how  many  of  these  great  per- 
sons, with  a  spirit  more  honourable  to  them 
than  their  coronets  or  any  earthly  distinc- 
tion, have  stood  forward  as  the  atowed  pat- 
rons of  the  noble  institution  for  dispersing 
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ti««  Bible  into  all  cmuAneB^  after  having 
tranttlbaed  it  inia  every  diaieot  of  every  Ian* 
^uage.  Wbea  we  consider  tlie  object,  and 
wiew  ike  vapidity^  and  traoe  the  succeu,  are 
«re  not  alBmi  tempted  to  fency  that  we  see 
tftie  Ai^el  in  the  Revelation  flying  io  the 
aiMdst^  heaven,  carrying  *  the  everlasting 
Gospel  Io  preach  unto  them  thSit  dwell  in  the 
ttartn^.ttid  to  every  eatioOy  and  kindred,  and 
Csiague^  and  people.'* 

It  is  indeed  a  soectacle  to  warm  the  cold- 
est and  to  ioftea  toe  hardest  heart,  to  heboid 
men  of  the  first  rank  and  talents,  statesmen 
vho  have  never  met  but  to  oppose  each  oth- 
er, orators  who  have  never  spokeii  bat  to  dif- 
l«r,  each  strenooas  in  what  it  is  presumed  he 
beUeves  right,  renooncing  eirery  interfering 
interest*  sacrificing  every  jarring  of>inion, 
foigettittg  all  in  which  they  differed,  and 
tliinking  only  on  that  in  which  they  agree ; 
each  reconeUed  io  hi*  broUur  and  Uavitig  hit 
gift  ai  ik€  o/iar,  ofiiBring  op  every  resent- 
xnent  at  the  foot  of  the  Cros9 !  There  might 
be  two  opinions  how  men  should  be  govern- 
ed, there  can  be  bat  one— whether  they 
flbottld  be  saved* 

We  ought  not  todoabttfaata  portion  of 
thai  generons  zeal  with  which  th^  dissemi- 
nate the  word  of  life  to  others,  will  be  exert- 
ed in  faicreasing  their  own  personal  acquaint- 
aoce  with  it.  To  dispense  the  grand  instru- 
meat  <^  salvation  toothers,  forgetAil  of  our 
own  interest  in  it,  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
io  which  disinterestedness  would  be  crimin- 
al :  while  here,  to  participate  in  the  blessing 
we  bestow,  is  one  of  the  rare  occasioos  in 
which  self-love  is  truly  honourable*  May 
we,  without  offence,  without  the  remotest 
idea  of  any  thing  personal,  hazard  the  ob- 
serratioa  that  it  is  possible  to  be  made  the 
insCniment,  not  only  of  temporal,  but  eter- 
nal, good  to  others,  without  reaping  our- 
selves any  advantage  from  the  gooa  we  com* 
monicate  i 

It  might  have  supplied  a  thesis  for  disputa- 
tion among  the  whimsical  subtleties  of  the 

*  May  an  old  and  attached  member  of  the  So- 
ciety ibr  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  be  al- 
lowed to  oner  her  opinion  (though  irrelevant  to  the 
rabject  of  this  chapter,)  upon  the  complete  ef^tab- 
lisiunent  of  the  argument  in  farour  of  the  Bible 
Society,  fVom  its  not  injuring  its  renereble  prede- 
cessor ?  Tt  is  now  obvious,  that  the  beneftta  of  the 
new  tastitotion  are  effidcted  without  detriment  to 
the  old,  fitim  ita  haTin|;  excited  fresh  friends  to  its 
caose,  and  raised  additional  funds  for  its  support. 
Reasoning  indeed  from  analogy,  would  the  bene- 
factor, whose  means  were  competent  to  both,  re- 
fuse his  patronage  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  be- 
cause he  was  already  a  subscriber  to  St.  Ueorge's  ? 
When  he  saw  that  other  contributors  neither  with- 
drew nor  diminished,  but  especially  when  he  saw 
thst  they  augmented  their  bounty  to  the  elder  es- 
ts^lishmeBt,  would  he  not  bid  dod  speed  to  the 
younger?  Would  be  not  rejoice  that  a  new  source 
was  opened  for  healinff  mor€  disesses,  for  relieving 
won  wants  ?  In  the  distribution  of  the  Bil^e,  are 
not  both  institutions  streams  issuing  from  the  same 
fountain  of  love,  both4owing  into  the  same  ocean 
of  good  ?  If  we  may  be  allowed  the  application, 
*  tfeny  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit  ;* 
^  t]iey  are  differences  of  administration,  hot  it  is  the 
>$sine  God  thst  worketh  all  in  all.' 
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old  school  divines,  wliich  was  the  rtlore  bla- 
meable  extreme,  to  possess  the  Bible  our- 
selves without  imparting  the  blessing  to  oth- 
ers, or  to  communicate  it  to  them  without 
using  it  ourselves.  Unfortunately  however, 
this  cause  for  casuistry  was  cut  short,  by 
their  refusing  the  Bible  altogether  to  the 
laity. 

It  is  with  reluctance  we  turn  from  subjects 
of  grateful  panegyric  to  those  presented  to 
us  b^  the  same  class  of  society  for  animad- 
version. With  regret  we  take  leave  of 
scenes  enriched  and  dignified  Inr  the  benefi- 
cial presence  and  exertions  of  their  lords, 
for  the  dreary  prospect  of  deserted  mansions 
and  abdicated  noroes.  To  not  a  few  of  the 
rich  and  the  great,  their  magnificent  houses 
are  rather  a  cumbrous  appendage  to  gran- 
deur, places  to  which  strangfers  resort  to  ad- 
mire (he  splendor pf  the  proprietors,  and  the 
portraits  of  their  ancestors,  than  what  Prov- 
idence intended,  a  rich  additional  ingredient 
in  their  own  overflowing  cup  of  blessings. 
Their  scats  are  possessed  without  being  en- 
joyed. They  appear,  indeed,  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  retreat  with  those  of  opulence. 
But  it  is  only  appearance.  Do  not  too  many 
of  their  owners  strive  to  dispossess  the  scene 
of  every  attribute  appended  to  it :  Do  they 
not  chiefly  derive  wbst  little  they  know  of 
the  charms  of  the  country  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  poet— of  the  diversities  of  land- 
scape from  the  painters  of  the  opera  scenes 
-—of  the  delights  ef  retirement  from  the  mo- 
ralist, the  philosoper,  and,  more  frequently, 
the  novelist  ?  They  contrive  to  transfer  to 
their  rural  abodes  every  thing  of  the  metrop- 
olis, everv  moveable  appendage  of  rural 
beauty.  Like  the  imperial  Roman  glutton, 
who  never  tasted  Osh  but  at  the  fartherest 
possible  distance  from  tlie  sea,  they  enjoy  the 
lovely  products  of  the  conservatory,  glowing 
with  every  hue,  and  breathing  every  fra- 
grance, anywhere  but  where  they  grow. 
The  most  exquisite  flowers  yield  little  dielight 
till  transported  to  the  town-residence. 
There  they  exhale  their  sweets  amid  smoky 
lamps,  and  waste  them  on  a  fetid  atmosphere ; 
exhausting  their  beauties  in  the  transient  fes- 
tivity of  a  single  night,  instead  of  reserving 
them  to  decorate  retreat,  and  add  one  attrac- 
tbn  more  to  the  charms  of  home  and  the 
pleasures  of  retirement. 

With  these  personages,  the  principal 
change  from  town  to  country  consists  in  the 
diflerence  between  a  park  and  a  square. 
They  bring  to  one  the  same  tastes,  the  same 
amusements,  and  the  same  inversion  of  hours 
which  they  adopted  in  the  other.  They  lose 
the  true  enjoyment  of  both,  bv  contriving 
that  neither  town  nor  country  shall  preserve 
anv  distinct  character  of  its  own.  To  some, 
inaeed,  the  splendid  inheritance  is  consider* 
ed  as  little  more  than  a  commodious  inn  in 
which  to  repose  in  their  incessant  migration 
from  the  capital  to  the  watering-place,  and 
from  the  chalybeate  to  the  sea ;  without  hav- 
ing the  too  valid  plea  of  attending  the  sick, 
or  being  sick  themselves. 

But  if  we  compare  the  domestic  sceoet  from 
irhicb  they  are  hurrying,  with  the  plareff  rn 
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tfhich  they  ve  reaoHing,  we  are  inclined  to 
pity  them  on  the  score  of  tjkste,  as  much  as 
on  the  loss  of  enjoyment.  A  strangerto  oar 
manners  who  had  beard  of  the  self-denial 
which  our  religion  enjoins,  when  he  compar- 
ed what  they  had  qukted  with  what  they  are 
flying  to,  would  naturally  compliment  them 
on  the  noble  sacrifice  which  he  would  con- 
clude they  had  mad^  to  duty.  He  would  ad- 
mire the  zeal  which  prompted  the  abandon- 
ment of  such  pure  for  such  turbid  pleasures ; 
he  would  admire  the  elevation  of  mind  which 
coold  submit  to  suchg  unimposed  penance. 
When  he  followed  (hem  from  the  splendid 
mansion  to  the  close  and  incommodious  res- 
idence, in  which  a~  crowded  season  sometimes 
immures  the  possessors  of  palaces ;  when  he 
saw  tliem  renounce  their  blooming  gardens, 
their  stately  woods,  '  trees  worthv  of  para- 
dise,' for  unshaded  walks  or  artificial  awn- 
ings ;  their  bowers  and  temples  for  the  un- 
sheltered beach,  open  to  all  the  rage  of  the 
dog  star  ;  the  dry,  smooth-shaven  green,  for 
sinking  sands  rivaUing  the  soil  of  Arabia,  or 
burning  gravel,  which  might  emulate  queen 
Krama's  ploughshares,  would  he  not  exclaim 
in  rapture,  surely  these  heroic  ladies  submit 
to  such  privations,  encounter  such  hardships, 
make  such  renunciations,  from  motives  of 
the  most  sublime  self-denial !  Doubtless  they 
crowd  to  these  joyless  abodes,  because  they 
could  find  at  home  no  distress  to  be  relieved, 
no  innocence  to  be  protected,  no  wrongs  to 
be  redressed,  no  igrnorance  to  be  instructed. 
Kow,  would  he  exultingly  add,  I  have  some 
practical  esperience  of  the  sacrifices  of 
which  disinterested  piety  is  capable.  The 
good  they  must  be  doing  here  is  indeed  a  no- 
ble recompense  for  the  pleasures  they  are 
givinff  up. 

Unimportant  as  this-  gradual  revolution  in 
our  habits  may  be  thought,  there  are  few 
things  which  have  more  contributed  to  lower 
the  tone  both  of  society  and  solitude,  than 
this  multiplied  and  ever  multiplying  scenes 
of  intermediate  and  subordinate  dissipation. 
When  the  opulent  divided  the  year  between 
the  town  and  country  residence—the  lar^r 
portion  always  assigfued  to  the  latter— being 
stationary  in  each,  as  they  occupied  a  post  of 
more  obvious  responsibility,  they  were  more 
likely  to  fulfill  their  duties,  than  in  these  pa- 
rentheses between  both.  For  these  places, 
to  persons  who  only  seek  them  as  scenes  of 
diversion  and  not  as  recruits  to  health,  are 
considered  as  furnishing  a  sort  of  suspension 
from  duty  as  well  as  an  exoneration  from 
care;  the  chief  value  of  the  pleasures  they 
afford  consisting  in  their  not  being  home- 
made. 

We  have  little  natural  relish  for  serious 
things.  It  is  one  great  aim  of  religion  to 
.-^ure  this  natural  malady.  It  is  the  great  end 
of  dissipated  pleasures  to  inflame  it.  These 
pleasures  forcibly  address  themselves  to  the 
senses,  and  thus,  not  onl)  lower  the  taste, 
but  nearly  eflace  the  very  idea  of  spiritual 
things.  They  gpradually  persuade  their  vota- 
ries, that  nothing  but  what  they  receive 
through  iheir  mMium  is  real.  Where  the 
«!  Ins  ions  of  sense  are  allowed  to  make  their 


full  impressioB,  the  pletfOreB  of  rdigioa  ap^ 
pear  merely  vidonaqr ;  faint  shadows  at  fint, 
and  afterwards  nnexisting  things. 

If  religion  makes  ottt  certain  pleamrea  to 
be  danj^erous,  these  pleasures  reven^  them* 
selves  m  their  turn  ny  representii^  reUgioii 
to  be  dull.  They  are  audopted  under  the 
specious  notidn  of  beii^  a  relief  from  more 
severe  employments  ;  whereas  othen  less 
poignant  would  answer  the  end  belter,  and 
exhaust  the  spirit  less.  If  the  ^ect  of  cer- 
tain diversions  only  serves  to  rend^onr  re- 
turn to  sober  duties  more  reluctant,  and  the 
duties  themselves  insipid,  if  npt  irksome^if 
we  return  to  them  as  to  tbat  which,  though 
we  do  not  love,  we  dare  not  omit,  it  is  a 
question  even  in  the  article  of  enjoyment, 
whether  we  do  not  lose  more  than  we  gain 
by  any  recreation  which  baa  the  efiect  of  reo- 
derine  that  di^sting  wbich  might  othenrise 
have  been  delightful. 

But  it  is  never  too  late  for  a  change  of  sys* 
tern,  provided  that  change  is  not  on^  inUnd- 
ed,  hut  adopted.  We  would  reapecunlly  in- 
vite those  who  have  been  slaves  to  ciutoiD, 
courageously  to  breaJc  their  chain*  Let 
them  earnestly  solicit  the  aid  which  is  from 
above  on  their  own  honest  exertions.  Let 
them  tear  themsdves  from  the  fascinating 
objects  which  have  hitherto  detained  them 
from  making  acquaintance  with  their  own 
hearts.  It  is  but  to  submit  heroically  to  a 
little  duLdess  at  first,  which  habit  will  convert 
into  pleasure,  to  encounter  temptation  with 
a  resistance  which  will  soon  be  rewarded 
with  victory.  They  will  be  sensible  of  one 
surprising  revolution  ;  from  the  period  when 
they  begin  to  inure  themselves  to  their  own 
company,  they  will  insensibly  diUike  it  less ; 
not  so  much  for  the  goodness  they  will  find 
in  themselves,  as  from  discovering  what  a 
fund  of  interestii^  employment,  of  which 
they  had  been  so  fong  in  aearcb,  their  oifo 
hearts  can  furnish. 

As  the  scrutiny  becomes  deeper,  the  im- 
provement will  become  greater,  till  they 
will  g^w  not  so  much  to  endure  retineaent 
as  to  rejoice  in  it,  not  so  much  to  subsist 
without  dissipation  as  to  soar  above  it     If 
they  are  not  so  much  diverted,  they  will  be 
less  discomposed.     If  there  are  fewer  vani- 
ties to  amuse,  there  will  be  fewer  disorders 
to  repair ;  there  will  be  no  loiter  that  strug- 
gle between  indulgence  and  regret,  between 
enjoyment  and  repentance,  ^tween  idle- 
ness and  conscience,  which  distracts  many 
amiable,  but  unfixed  minds,  who  feel  the 
right  which  they  have  not  courage  to  pur- 
sue.   There  will  be  fewer  of  those  inequali- 
ties which  cost  more  pain  in  fiilling  up  than 
they  afforded  pleasure  in  creating.    In  their 
habits  there  will  be  regularity  without  mo- 
notony.   There  will  be  a  uniform  beauty  in 
the  even  tissue  of  life ;  the  web,  thon^  ^^ 
so  much  spangled,  will  be  more  of  a  piece ; 
if  it  be  less  glittering  in  patches,  the  dengn 
will  be  more  elegant :  if  the  cok>urs  »re  le«« 
glaringr,  they  will  wear  better ;   their  sober- 
ness will  secure  their  permanence ;  if  ^1 
are  not  gaudy  when  new,  they  will  be  fresn 
to  the  end. 
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OBAP.XV. 
ikLngers  andadoanioffei  of  reUrement 

If  some  pref«r  retnrenieot  as  an  emanci- 
patHm  from  troableMm^  duties  Father  tbao 
as  a  aoeae  of  improremeot,  others  chnse  it 
as  a  deliTeraaoe  iron  restraint,  and  as  the 
snrest  mode  of  indalging  their  inclinations 
by  atife  of  freedom ;  not  a  freedom  from 
the  dangers  of  ttie  world,  bat  of  Ihilowing- 
tiieir  own  will.  While  we  continue  in  the 
flctfve world,  while  oor  idlenesses  animated 
with  bostle,  decorated  with  splendor,  and 
tlif  eisi&ed  with  Tariety,  we  cheer  ourerro- 
neoos  course  with  tiie  promise  of  some  day 
eBcaping  from  it ;  hut  when  we  sit  down  in 
mn*  retreat,  unprofided  with  the  well-cho- 
sen materials  of  which  true  enjoyment  is 
alone  compounded,  or  witliout  proposing^  to 
dedicate  our  retirement  to  the  obtaining^ 
^em,  we  are  almost  in  a  more  hopeless  con- 
dition than  when  we  lived  without  reflection 
in  the  worid.  We  were  then  lookiog^  for- 
waid  to  the  priraey  we  now  enioy,  as  to  a 
scene  of  mental  profit.  We  haa  in  prospect 
a  point  which,  if  erer  attained,  would  be  to 
us  the  be^ning^  of  a  new  life,  a  post  from 
which  we  should  start  in  a  nobler  race. 
But  the  point  is  attained,  and  the  end  is  neg- 
leeted.  We  are  set  down  in  our  ul^mate 
position. 

But  retirement,  from  which  we  promised 
ourselves  so  much,  has  produced  no  change, 
except  Iram  the  idleness  of  tumult  to  that  of 
ennm  in  one  sex,  and  from  lerity  to  apathy 
in  the  other.  The  actire  life  which  we  had 
promised  to  turn  into  contemplative  life  is 
ilo  improvement,  if  a  g^y  frivolity  is  only 
transformed  into  a  dull  vacuity.  In  thie 
worM  we  were  not  truly  active  if  we  did  little 
^ood ;  ifi  retirement  we  are  not  contempla- 
tive, if  contemplation  is  not  exercised  lo  the 
best  purposes.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  retire 
from  great  affairs,  if  our  hearts  are  stuffed 
with  such  as  are  insignificant.  There  is  less 
bopeW  a  change  in  the  mind,  because  there 
is  no  probabilttjT  of  a  change  in  the  circum- 
stances with  which  this  projteted  moral  al- 
teration used  to  be  connected.  Where  the 
outlet  was  froth,  and  the  end  is  feculence, 
there  may  be  a  difference,  but  there  is  no  im- 
provement. We  shall  find  in  retirement, 
nnder  new  modifications,  the  same  passions, 
tempera,  and  weaknesses,  which  we  had  pro- 
posed to  leave  behind  us,  without  the  same 
pretenoe  of  wanting  time  to  watch  against 
them.  If  we  settle  down  in  petty  systemat- 
ic trifling,  it  Is  not  the  size  of  the  coDcern, 
but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  pursued,  that 
nukes  the  difference.  The  scandal  of  a  vil- 
lage, the  intrigues  of  a  little  provincial  town 
mav  be  enterra  into  with  as  much  warmth, 
and  as  little  profit,  as  the  more  imposing  fol- 
lies of  the  metropolis. 

k  Retirement,  therefore,  though  so  fa- 
roorable  to  virtue,  is  not  without  its  dan- 
^rs.  Taste,  and,  of  course,  conversation, 
IS  liable  to  degenerate.  Intellect  is  not  kept 
in  exercise.  We  are  too  apt  to  give  to  in- 
significant topics  an  undue  importance  ;  to 
l^icome  arbtirary ;  to  impose  our  opinions  as 


laws;  to  contract,  with  a  narrowness  of 
thinking,  an  impatience  of  opposition-. 
Yet,  wmie  we  grow  peremptory  in  our  decis- 
ionsi  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  iudi- 
vidtud  influence ;  whereas,  in  the  world,  the 
injurious  influence  of  one  counsellor  is  soon 
counteracted  by  that  of  another  ;  and  if, 
from  the  collision  of  opposite  sentiments,  we 
do  not  strike  out  truth,  we  experience,  at 
least,  the  benefit  of  contradiction.  If  those 
with  whom  we  associate  are  of  an  inferior 
education  and  cast  of  manners,  we  shall  in- 
sensibly lower  our  standard,  thinking  it  suffi- 
ciently high,  if  it  be  above  theirs,  till  we  im- 
perceptibfy  sink  to  their  leveL  The  author 
saw,  very  early  in  life,  an  illustration  of 
these  remarks,  m  a  person  who  had  figured 
in  the  ranks  of  literature.  He  was  ^  schol- 
ar and  a  poet  Disappointed  in  his  ambi- 
tious views  of  rising  in  the  church,  a  pro- 
fession for  which  he  was  little  calculated,  he 
took  refuge  in  a  country  parsonare.  Hero 
he  affected  to  make  his  fate  bis  choice.  On 
Sundays  he  shot  over  the  heads  of  the  infe- 
rior part  of  his  audience,  without  touching 
the  hearts  of  the  better  informed  ;  and,  dur- 
ing the  week,  paid  himself  for  the  world's 
neglect,  by  railing  at  it.  He  grew  to  dis- 
like polished  society,  for  which  he  had  been 
well  qualified.  He  spent  his  morniugs  iii 
writing  elegies  on  the  contempt  of  the  world, 
or  odes  on  the  delights  of  retirement,  and 
his  evenings  in  the  lowest  sensuality  with 
the  most  vulgar  and  illiterate  of  his  neigh- 
bours. 

Another  danger  is  that  of  aspiring;  to  he- 
come  the  sun  of  our  little  svstem,  since  tho 
love  of  popularity  is  not  exclusivelv  attached 
to  public  situations.  In  the  worla,  indeed, 
if  tnere  be  not  a  real,  there  must  at  least  be 
a  spurious  merit  to  procure  it,  whereas, 
when  there  are  no  competitors,  it  is  easy  to 
be  popular ;  to  be  admired  by  the  uncultiva- 
ted, and  flattered  by  the  dependent,  may  be 
the  attainment  of  the  most  moderately  gifted. 
Let  us  not,  therefore,  judge  of  ourselves  by 
acclamations,  which  would  equally  follow  the 
worthless,  if  they  filled  the  same  situation. 
If  we  do  not  remember  to  distinguish  be- 
tween our  merit  and  our  place,  we  shall  re- 
ceive the  homage,  not  as  a  debt  of  gratitude 
or  a  bait  for  bounty,  but  as  a  tribute  to  ex- 
cellence. From  being  accustomed  to  flat- 
tery, we  shall  exact  it  as  a  right ;  from  not 
being  opposed,  we  shall  learn  not  to  enduro 
opposition. 

Besides  the  danger  of  con tractin|p  supercil- 
ious habits  if  surrounded  with  infenors,  thero 
is  also  that  of  indulging  a  censorious  spirit  on 
comparioff  our  own  hsmits  with  those  of  per- 
sons who  live  in  the  world,  ^nd  of  over-ra- 
ting our  own  exemption  finom  practices,  to 
which,  from  indolence,  we  have  no  induce- 
ment, and,  from  circumstances,  no  opportu- 
nity. When  we  compare  our  hearts  and  lives 
with  those  of  whom  we  know  little,  let  us  not 
forget  to  compare  also,  with  othen,  our  sit- 
uations and  temptations.  The  comparative 
estimates  we  make  in  our  own  fiivour  are 
frequently  fallacious,  always  dangerous.  Ma- 
nywholhre  in  the  world  have  a  mortified 
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spirit,  while  others  maybiiogto  achiistar 
hearts  oyerflowibg  with  the  k>Te  of  that  world 
from  which  it  is  easier  to  tura  onr  £u;es  than 
to  withdraw  onr  affections. 

Secluded  persoos  are  sometimes  leas  care- 
ful to  turn  to  profit  small  parcels  of  ttme, 
which,  when  put  together,  make  no  inoon- 
siderable  funa.  Reckoning  that  they  have 
an  indefinite  stock  upon  hand,  they  neglect 
to  devote  each  portion  to  its  definite  purpose. 
The  largeness  of  their  treasure  makes  them 
negligent  of  ahiall,  but  incessant,  expenses. 
For  instance  ;  instead  of  light  resding  being 
used  as  a  relief  from  severer  studies,  and 
better  employments,  it  is  too  frequently  re- 
sorted to  as  the  principal  expedient  for  get- 
ting over  the  tediousnoss  of  solitude  ;  people 
slide  into  the  indulgence  to  such  an  excess, 
that  it  becomes  no  longer  the  relaxation,  but 
the  business.  The  better  studies,  which  were 
only  U^  be  relieved,  are  superseded  ;  they 
become  dull  and  irksome ;  what  was  once 
pleasure  is  converted  into  a  dry  duty,  and 
the  duty  is  become  a  task.  From  this  pleni- 
tude of  leisure  there  is  also  a  danger  or  fall- 
ing into  ffcneral  remissness.  Business  which 
may  be  done  at  any  time,  is,  for  that  very 
reason,  not  done  at  all.  The  belief  that  we 
shall  have  opportunities  enough  to  repair  an 
omission,  causes  omissions  to  be  mulliplied. 

From  the  dangers  of  retirement,  we  come 
now  to  the  more  pleasant  topic  of  its  advan- 
tagef.  The  retired  man  cannot  even  pretend 
that  his  character  roust  of  necessit}  be  melt- 
ed down  in  the  general  mass,  or  cast  into  the 
general  mould.  He,  at  least,  may  think  for 
himself,  may  form  his  own  plans,  keep  his 
own  hours,  and,  with  little  intermission,  pur- 
sue his  own  projects.  He  is  less  enslaved  to 
tlie  despotism  of  custom,  less  driven  about  by 
th^  absurd  fluctuations  of  fashion.  His  en- 
l^agements  and  their  execution  depend  more 
immediately  on  himself,  bis  understanding  is 
left  unfettered,  and  he  has  less  pretence  for 
screening  himself  under  the  necessity  of  fall- 
ing in  with  the  popular  habits  when  they  mil- 
itate against  convenience  and  common  sense. 

Many  of  the  duties  of  retirement  are  more 
fixed  and  certain,  more  regular  in  their  re- 
currence, and  dbFious  as  to  tlieir  necessity. 
As  they  are  less  interrupted,  the  neglect  of 
ihem  is  less  excusable.  In  the  world,  events 
and  engagements  succeed  each  other  with 
such  rapidity  and  pleasure,  that  the  imagina- 
tion has  hardly  time  or  incitement  to  exercise 
itself.  Where  all  is  interruption  or  occupa- 
tion, fancy  has  little  leisure  to  operate.  But 
if,  in  retirement,  where  this  faculty  finds  full 
leisure  both  for  exercise  and  for  chastise- 
ment. ;  if  the  undisciplined  mind  is  left  en- 
tirely to  its  mercy,  theg^ilt  will  be  enhanced, 
and  the  benefit  lost ;  it  wHl  be  ever  foraging 
lor  prey,  and,  like  other  marauders,  instead 
of  stopping  to  select,  will  pick  up  all  the 
plunder  tliat  falls  in  its  way,  and  bring  in  a 
multitude  of  vain  thoughts  to  feed  upon,  as 
an  indemnification  for  the  realities  of  which 
it  is  deprived.  The  well-regulated  mind,  in 
the  stated  seasons  devoted  to  the  closet,  should 
therefore  severely  discipline  this  vagrant  fa* 
oulty.    They  wlio  do  not  make  a  good  use 


of  theae  seasons  of  retieaiiieot,  will  not  be 
likely  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  rest  The 
hour  of  prayer  or  meditation  is  aconaecratioa 
of  the  hours  employed  in  the  businesSf  wbath* 
er  of  society  or  solitude,  in  those  boliia  we 
may  lay  in  a  stock  of  grace,  which,  if  fiuih- 
fully  improved,  will  shed  its  odour  ooev^ry 
portion  of  the  day. 

If  general  society  oontribute  marm  to 
smooth  the  asperities  of  mamier^  Co  poliih 
roughnesses,  and  file  off  eharpnoapun,  relirt- 
ment  furnishes  better  means  for  cukiFirtiiis 
that  piety  which  is  tbe  oaly  genuine  sofleaar 
of  the  temper.  VV ithout  this  corrective,  «r«A 
the  manners  may  grow  austere,  and  the  laa- 
guap^e  harsh.  But  while  the  beoevofent  af- 
fections are  kept  in  exercise,  and  the  kiadl^ 
offices  of  humanity  in  operation,  there  wiU 
be  little  danger  that  the  miod  will  become 
rou^b  and  angular  from  the  want  of  perpetaai 
collision  with  polished  bodies.  The  ex^^iae 
o(  beneficence,  too,  in  the  country  is  accom- 
panied with  more  satisfiustion  as  the  good 
done  is  less  equivocal*  In  great  cities,  and 
especially  in  the  metropolis,  some  charitable 
persons  chiefly  content  themselves  with  pro- 
moling  public  subscriptions,  and  supeoateu- 
ding  public  charities,  for  want  of  koowiog 
the  actual  degree  of  individttal  distress  or  the 
truth  of  private  representation.  Here&ll  the 
advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  the  oouBtry 
resident.  The  characters,  as  well  as  waots, 
of  the  poor  are  specifically  known,  and  cer- 
tainly the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  opulent 
has  the  more  natural,  though  not  the  sole 
claim,  to  their  bounty. 

Retirement  is  calculated  to  cure  the  grnt 
infirmity,  I  had  almost  said  the  mortal  dis^ 
ease,  of  not  being  able  to  be  alone ;  it  is 
adapted  to  relieve  the  wretched  neoeflsity  of 
perpetually  hanging  on  others  for  amuse- 
ment ;  it  delivers  us  from  the  habit  of  de- 
pending, not  only  lor  our  solace,  but  almoal 
for  our  existence  on  foreign  aid,  and  extri- 
cates us  from  the  bondage  of  submitting  lo 
any  sort  of  society  in  order  to  get  rid  of  our- 
selves. It  is  very  useful  sometimes  thus  to 
make  experiments  on  our  own  miodb,  to  strip 
ourselves  of  helps  and  supports,  to  cut  off 
whatever  is  extnosic,  and,  as  it  were,  to  be 
reduced  to  ourselves.  We  should  thus  leara 
to  do  without  persons  and  things,  even  while 
we  have  them,  that  we  may  not  feel  the  pri* 
Hration  too  strongly  when  they  are  not  to  be 
had.  These  self  denials  constitute  the  true 
legitamate  self-love,  as  the  multiplying  of  in- 
dulgences is  the  surest  way  to  mortification. 

Those  to  whom  change  is  remedy,  and 
novelty  gratification,  though  the  change  be 
for  the  worse,  and  the  novelty  be  a  loss,  are 
the  first  to  bewail  the  disappointment  which 
every  one  else  foresaw.  We  hear  those  com- 
plain most  that  they  can  get  no  quiet,  whose 
want  of  it  arises  from  the  irruptions  of  their 
own  passions.  Pea<ie  is  no  localeircumstnooe. 
It  does  not  depend  on  the  sitnatton  of  the 
house,  but  of  the  heart  True  quiet  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  extirpation  of  evil  tem- 
pers, in  the  victory  over  unruly  uppetiteB ; 
It  is  found,  not  merely  in  the  absenee  of 
temptation,  but  in  the  dominion  of  rel^pon« 
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It  amet  from  the  eaknratkMi  of  tbtt  princi- 
pie,  vliich  alone  can  effectuall)  smooth 
wtrn  the  swellingB  of  pride^  still  the  restless- 
men  of  envy,  and  eaim  the  turbulence  of 
fmfpmte  desiivs.  It  depends  on  the  submis- 
eioo  of  tbe  will,  on  that  peace  of  God  which 
yoeth  all  QiKierBtanding^*  on  the  prace  of 
Ohriat,  on  the  consolations  of  the  spirit. — 
With  these  blessinga,  which  are  promised  to 
«ll  who  seek  them,  we  may  find  tranottiltty 
in  Chttipside ;  without  them,  we  may  live  a 
life  of  tunralt  on  the  Eddyetone. 

Those  who  are  more  conversant  with 
^poetic  than  pious  composition  ;  who  hare 
M  their  (hncy  with  the  soothing*  dreams  of 
|ttstoral  barcb ;  who  fi^re  to  tberoseWes  a 
state  of  pnre  felicity  among*  the  guileless 
beings  with  whom  a  (ond  imagination  peoples 
the  scene  of  rural  life,  expect,  when  they 
retire  loto  the  country,  to  meet  with  a  new 
race  of  mortals,  pnre  as  the  fabled  inhabit- 
'ants  of  the  golden  a^e— spotless  beings,  who 
•were  not  included  m  the  primeval  curse, 
«v«atures  who  have  not  onlj  escapee!  the 
eontaininatfon  of  the  world,  but  the  original 
iolection  of  sin,  that  sin,  which  they  allow 
may  l>e  caught  by  contact,  but  whtch  they 
tlo  not  know  is  a  home-bom,  home-bred  dis- 
ease. It  is  indeed  a  most  engaging  vision, 
to  a&soctate  indivisibly  with  the  lovely  scenes 
of  nature,  the  lovelier  form  of  purity :  but, 
aim!  *  such  scenes  were  never!'  The 
^rorea  and  lawns  of  the  country  no  more 
mnfce  men  necessarily  virtuous,  than  (he 
brick  and  mortar  of  the  church  make  them 
necessarily  pious.  The  enthusiast  of  natu re, 
while  he  enjoys  even  to  rapture  her  unpollu- 
ted charms,  must  not,  however,  expect  to 
^nd  in  i^trement  that  unsullied  innocence 
which  the  disappointed  Cowley  looked  for  in 
hie  retreat  at  Chertsey  ;  which,  *  after  his 
wofnl  failure  there,  he  continued  to  persuade 
himself  he  should  find  in  America ;  which 
hie  own  Claudian  vainly  believed  mtg^t  be 
obtained  by  his  fnt<*resting  Ofd  num  of  Fc- 
rona,  on  escaping  from  that  city ;  which 
even  the  patriarch  Lot  found  not,  in  esca- 
ping firom  a  worse  city  than  Verona. 

Perhaps  the  vivid  imagination  of  Cowley, 
in  hts  eager  longinafs  for  America,  like  that 
of  some  more  recent  enthusiasts,  might  have 
been  kindled  by  the  alluring  appellation  of 
the  J^ew  Worfd.  Tliis  swlucing  epithet 
might  convey  to  his  impressible  mind  the 
idea  of  something  youT)<^  and  original,  and 
uncontamtnate  ;  somethmg  (hat  might  ex> 
cite  the  notion,  not  of  a  new  fbund,  but  new 
created  world,  fresh  and  fair  and  faultless. — 
But  even  the  disjunction  of  continents, 
which  was  then  believed,  produces  no  such 
distinction  in  the  human  character ;  the  na- 
tive evil  pursues  the  man  ^ 

Far  as  th*  equator  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole. 

AH  ezperienoe,  all  history,  eepecially  that 
hiaCory  which  is  supremely  the  record  of 
troth,  rouses  us  from  the  bewitching  dream, 
and  tubverti  the  fair  idea,  ft  was  in  a  gar- 
deo<  m  garden  too,  *  ehoaen  bv  the  Sovereign 
PlaatBr,'  that  the  first  sin,  the  prolific  seed 
of  all  aabieqQeQt  ofidnoes,  was  oommitted. 


It  was  in  a  retirement  more  profbund  than 
any  we  can  conceive,  for  it  was  in  a  world 
of  which  we  know  mily  of  four  inhabitants, 
and  those  of  rural  occupations,  that  the  first 
dreadful  breach  of  relative  duties  was  made  ; 
that  the  first  murder,  aod  that  of  the  dear* 
est  connexion ,  was  perpetrated.  A  nd  though 
the  treason  of  Gethsemane  was,  in  the  di* 
vnie  counsels,  overruled  to  repair  the  de- 
fection of  Eden,  yet  to  show  how  little  local 
circumstances  influence  action,  and  govern 
principle,  a  g^arden  was  the  scene  where  that 
treason  was  accomplished. 

Goil  woo  Id  not  have  provided  so  ill  for  the 
welfare  of  his  creatures,  who,  from  the  con- 
stitution of  their  nature,  could  not  have  sub- 
sisted hot  in  communities,  if  seclusion  had 
been  necessary  to  salvation.  That  it  is  the 
most  favourable  scene  for  the  production  of 
virtue  and  the  promotion  of  piety  we  have 
fully  admitted.  In  the  world  temptations 
meet  us  at  every  comer.  In  retirement,  it 
is  we  who  make  the  advances.  He  who  had 
tried  the  extremes  of  public  and  private  life, 
who  had  been  a  shepherd  and  a  king,  and 
who  knew  the  dangers  of  both  conditions, 
has  given  no  exclusive  instructions  to  the 
cottage  or  the  throne.  He  gives  a  general 
exhortation  to  *■  commune  with  our  own 
hearts,  and  be  still ;'  an  injunction  equally 
applicable  to  the  sceptre  and  the  crook  ; 
and,  in  his  own  case,  he  says,  *  I  have  pour- 
ed out  my  heart  by  myself;*  but  neither  is 
the  iajnnction  or  the  example  limited  to  the 
world  or  to  retirement,  for  such  pious  prac- 
tices equally  belong  to  both.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  he  dwells  on  pastoral  scenes 
and  niral  images,  with  a  fondness  of  which 
no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  his  allusion  to 
courts  and  cities. 

But  whether  we  are  in  pubKc  or  retired 
life,  our  inattention  to  the  reason  why  we 
were  sent  into  our  present  state,  is  one  grand 
cause  of  the  miseries  we  endnre  in  it  In 
the  world,  as  we  before  observed,  we  are 
more  governed  by  onr  senses ;  in  sohtvde, 
by  our  imagination.  Both  have  a  tendency 
to  mislead  us.  The  latter  tells  us  we  were 
not  sent  into  this  state  to  suffer,  hot  to  en- 
joy ;  and  the  senses  revolt  at  the  sufferings 
which  the  imagination  had  not  taught  us  to 
expect*  To  ttiink  of  exempting  ourselTes 
from  pain,  instead  of  expecting  it  and  pre- 
paring for  It,  is  the  common  error  of  those 
who  overiook  or  mistake  the  end  ef  their  be- 
ing. In  the  hope  of  this  exemption,  we  fly 
to  one  resource  after  another,  thinking,  tint 
the  ease  which  has  hitherto  eluded  ns,  is  not 
attained  only  because  we  have  not  sosirht  it 
in  the  right  way  ;  that  (Ui  expedients  have 
not  yet  been  tried ;  that  all  resources  are^ 
not  yet  exhausted.  Thus  we  take  fresh 
comfort  frbm  the  persuasion,  that  if  we  have 
missed  of  happiness,  it  is  not  because  happi- 
ness is  not  the  proper  state  of  mortal  man, 
nor  the  prohibitea  condition  of  his  being, 
but  because  we  have  erred  in  our  pnrsnit, 
and  shall  still  find  it  in  the  scheme  we  are 
next  ahont  to  adopt. 

A  bad  judgment  contributes  to  our  infeli- 
city almost  as  much  as  bad  dispositions*    It 
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is  bv  these  ftilse  estimates  of  life,  that  life  is 
made  unhappy.  It  is  from  expecting  frbm 
any  state  more  than  it  has  to  bestow,  that  so 
little  is  eojo}red  in  any.  He  who  is  discon- 
tented in  retirement  nad  perhaps  previously 
amused  his  vacant  hours  m  collecting  all  the 
possibilities  of  happiness  ;  but  had  g^enerally 
caught  and  fixed  her  most  alluring  image  in 
that  projected  retirement  for  which  his 
worldly  indulg^ences  were  every  day  more 
(disqualifying  him 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  aim  at  inspiring  dis- 
gust at  human  life,  or  any  despair  of  the  real 
happiness  which  is  attainable  m  it.  This  at- 
tainment is  a  simple  process  :  to  contract  our 
desires,  that  they  may  be  always  fewer  than 
our  wants  ;  not  to  expect  from  this  life  more 
than  God  meant  we  should  find  in  it ;  neither 
to  be  ^vemed  by  sense  or  fancy,  but  by  the 
unerrmg  word  and  will  of  Grod  ;  to  think 
constanUy  that  the  happiness  of  a  Christian 
will  always  be  more  in  hope  than  in  posses- 
sion ;  to  remember  that  though  deep  and  bit- 
ter sufferings  are  incident  to  our  frame  and 
state,  yet  the  heaviest  and  the  worst  are 
those  which  man  inflicts  on  man,  91^  his  own 
*  passions  on  himself;  that  we  are  only  truly 
and  irremediably  unhappy  when  we  fasten 
our  desires  on  objects  unsuitable  or  unattain- 
able—objects neither  commensurate  to  our 
hi|ffaer  nature,  nor  adapted  to  our  future 
hope. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

^Q.n  inqniry  tchy  some  good  tort  of  people  are 

not  better. 

TiroitE  IS  a  class  of  pleasing  and  amiable 
persons  whom  it  would  be  difficult  not  to 
love,  and  unjust  not  to  respect ;  but  of  whom, 
though  candour  obliges  us  to  entertain  a  fa- 
vourable hope,  yet  we  are  compelled  to  say, 
that  their  general  conduct  is  rather  blame- 
less than  excellent;  their  practice  rather 
unoffending  than  exemplary ;  that  their 
character  rather  exhibits  a  capacity  for 
higher  attainmepts,  than  any  demonstration 
that  such  attainments  are  actually  made. 

These  are  the  people  who,  from  their  so- 
briety of  deportment  and  orderly  habits,  we 
should  be  naturally  led  to  expect  would 
make  a  g^at  proficiency  in  religion.  They 
are  seldom  hurried  mto  irregularities ;  dis- 
cretion is  their  cardinal  virtue ;  they  are 
frequently  quoted  as  patterns  of  decorum  ; 
the  finger  of  reproach  can  seldom  be  pointed 
at  their  conduct ;  that  of  ridicule,  never. — 
They  are  not  seldom  kind  and  humane,  feel- 
ing and  charitable ;  thej  fill  many  relative 
dnties  in  a  manner  which  might  put  to  the 
blush  not  a  few,  from  whose  higher  profes- 
sion better  things  might  have  been  expect- 
od* 

^  Tou  have  sketched  a  perfect  character,' 
methinks  I  hear  some  angry  reader  exclaim. 
What  more  does  society  demand  ?  What 
more  would  the  most  correct  man  require  in 
his  son  or  his  wife,  bis  sister  or  his  daugh- 
ter? 


We  are  indeed  most  read/  to  allow,  that 
few,  comparatively,  ro  so  fiu*;    we  srant 
that  the  world  would  oe  a  much  less  disor- 
derly and  vexatious  scene  than  it  is,  if  the 
greater  number  reached  these  hetgfats  which 
we  yet  presume  to  consider  as  inadequate  to 
the  requisitions  of  the  Gospel,  as  insufficient 
to  answer  the  claims  of  Chistumity.     Would 
it  not  be  a 'very  melancholy  consideratioD«  if 
this  most  encouraging  circumstance,  of  their 
fieing  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God, 
should  ever— which  Heaven  avert  1 — pwore 
a  possible  reason  for  their  not  entering  into 
it ;  if  their  being  ahmo^  Christians,  should 
be  the  very  preventing  cause  of  their  becwm* 
m%ahogetMr  such  P 

Their  education  has  been  governed  rather 
by  proprieties  than  principles.    They  have 
learneu  to  disapprove  of  hardly  any  thtng^ 
in  the  way  of  pleasure  for  its  own  sake,  bat 
highly  to  reprobate  the  extremes  to  which 
disorderly  people  carry  it.    They  censure  a 
thing  not  so  much  for  being  wrong  io  itself 
as  for  being  immoderate  in  the  degree.— 
They  condemn  all  the  improper  practices 
against  which  the  worid  sets  its  race,  bat 
have  not  very  distinct  ideas  of  Uie  right  and 
the  wrong  in  any  thing  which  it  tolerates.— > 
Beligon,  which  has  made  a  part  of  their  early 
instruction,  took  its  turn  with  the  usual  ac* 
complishments,  though   subordinately  with 
respect  to  the  earnestness  with  which  it  was 
inculcated,  and  with  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  the  time  allotted  to  it,  as  minutes 
bear  to  hours     It  was  taught  as  a  needful 
thing,  but  not  as  the  one  thing  needfuls    Be- 
ligton,  however,  continues  to  maintain  its 
appropriate  place  in  their  reading,  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  to  be  adopted  into  their  prac- 
tice, bearing  nearly  the  same  proportion  to 
other  objects  as  it  did  when  they  were  initia- 
ted into  its  elements.    They  were  bred  in 
its  forms,  and  in  its  forms  they  persist  to  live, 
if  the  term  live  can  be  properly  applied  to 
any  thing  which  is  destitute  of  the  charac- 
ters and  properties  of  life.     They  live,  it  ts 
true,  but  it  is  as  the  vecfetable  woHd  lives  in 
the  winter's  frost,  which  does  not  indeed  kill 
it,  but  benumbs  its  powers,  and  suspends  its 
vitality. 

They  make  a  conscience  of  reading  the 
Scriptures,  but  sometimes  interpret  tlnfflitoo 
much  in  their  own  favour,  instead  of  judging 
of  the  duties  they  inculcate  by  such  proper- 
ties and  results  as  they  promise  to  produce. 
In  making  it  their  study,  they  neglect  to 
make  it  th)sir  standard. 

The}^  deceive  themselves  on  many  points, 
by  taking  their  measures  from  rules  that  are 
not  legitimate.  One  makes  his  own  taste 
and  inclination  his  measure  of  practice,  an- 
other the  example  of  an  accredited  friend ; 
almost  all  plead  the  dread  of  singularity,  the 
vanity  of  opposing  your  judgment  to  that  of 
the  world,  and  the  absurdity  of  setting  up  a 
standard  which  you  know  to  be  unattainable. 
If  you  censure  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  dis- 
sipated, they  censure  it  too;  lamenting  tet 
there  should  ever  be  an  abuse  of  things  so 
innocent  and  lawful.  If  yon  represent  the 
beauty  of  piety^  they  approre  of  every  kiii^ 
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of  exceUooce  in  the  abitraot,  bot  when  yon 
appeal  to  particular  instaiices,  refer  tbem  to 
actual  exemplifications,  they  iotimate,  that, 
in  respect  to  whaterer  exceeds  tbeir  own 
measure,  it  carries  in  it  somewhat  of  assump- 
tion and  pretence ;  or  else  Ihey  insinuate, 
that  however  proper  the  thing  may  be  in  the 
peison  aUodea  to,  tketr  situation  admits  of 
an  exemption ;  that  what  may  be  justifiable 
in  others  differently  situated,  would  be  ob- 
jectionable under  their  circumstances  — 
'JThns  we  involve  onrsrives  in  the  flimsy  web 
of  a  delusive  sophistry  till  the  error  becomes 
destructive  before  it  is  discerned. 

Excess  of  every  kind  is  what  they  careful- 
ly avoid ;  and  excess  in  religion  as  much  as 
in  any  other  thing.  Under  this  head  they 
expunge  xeal  firom  their  catulogue  of  virtues. 
The  establishment  of  a  correct  character  is 
their  first  object,  and  the  good  opinion  of  the 
world  the  instrument  by  which  they  estab- 
lish it.  This  keeps  their  views  low ;  tbougli 
it  costs  as  much  pains  and  precaution  to 
keep  np  a  high  reputation  on  worldly  grounds 
as  it  would  to  cultivate  the  principle  iUelf, 
whose  results  would,  in  some  respects,  be 
nearly  the  same  as  what  they  are  labouring 
to  attain.  To  be  the  thing  would  be  a  short- 
er cut  to  comfort,  than  by  incessant  study 
and  effort  to  keep  up  its  appearance. 

Propriety  and  order,  virtues  in  themselves, 
obtain  for  them  the  reputation  of  still  higher 
virtues ;  all  that  appears  is  so  amiable,  that 
the  world  readily  gives  them  credit  for  qual- 
ities which  are  supposed  to  lie  behind,  and 
are  only  preventeu  by  diffidence  from  appear- 
ing. Tbey  carry  on  with  each  other  an  in- 
tercourse of  reciprocal,  but  measured  flatte- 
ry ;  this  serves  to  promote  kindness  to  each 
othjcr,  and  esteem  for  themselves  Self- 
complacency  is  rather  kept  out  of  sight  by 
the  delicacy  of  g^ood  breeding,  than  subdued 
by  religious  conviction.  Tliey  are  rather 
governed  by  certain  of  the  more  sober 
fvorldly  maxims,  than  by  the  strictness  of 
Christian  discipline.  Though  they  fear  sin, 
and  avoid  it,  yet  it  is  to  be  suspected  they 
most  carefully  avoid  those  faults  which  are 
most  disreputable,  and  that  its  impropriety 
bas  its  full  share  in  their  abhorrence,  with 
its  turpitude. 

As  to  religion,  they  rather  respect,  than 
love  it.  They  seem  to  intimate,  that  there 
is  something  of  irreverence  in  any  familiarity 
with  the  subject,  and  place  it  at  an  awful 
distance,  as  a  thing  whose  mysterious  gran- 
deur would  benliminished  by  a  too  near  ap- 
proach. Another  reason  why  they  consider  re- 
ligion rather  as  an  object  of  veneration  than 
affection,  is  because  they  erroneously  con- 
ceive it  to  be  an  enemy  to  innocent  pleasure. 

If  they  are  not  perfectly  good  Christians, 
it  is  not  because  they  are  good  Jews,  for 
they  do  not  ^  talk  of  the  worcbB'  which  were 
commanded  under  that  dispensation,  mhen 
ihey  eit  in  their  howe^  amd  when  ihey  vialk  by 
the  way,  and  when  they  lie  down^  and  when 
Ihey  nee  up.  Religion  engages  their  regard 
somewhat  in  the  way  in  which  the  laws  of  the 
land  engage  it,  as  something  sacred,  from 
being  established  by  custom  and  precedent ; 


as  a  valuable  institution  for  the  preservation 

of  the  public  good  ;  but  it  does  not  interest 
their  feelings ;  they  do  not  consider  it  so 
much  a  thing  of  individual  concern,  as  of 
general  protection  Of  its  establishment  by 
authority  they  think  more  highly,  than  of  its 
business  with  their  own  hearts ;  of  its  influ- 
ence in  maintaining  general  order,  than  of 
its  efficacy  in  promoting  in  themselves  peace 
and  joy.  In  short,  they  carve  out  an  image 
of  religion  not  altogether  unorthodox,  but 
which,  like  the  uninformed  statue  of  the  en- 
amoured artist,  though  a  beautiful  figure,  is 
without  life,  or  power,  or  motion. 

The  more  obvious  duties  being  discharged, 
they  are  a  little  wclined  to  think,  that  too 
considerable  a  portion  of  their  time  and  ta- 
lents aru  left  at  their  own  disposaL  Large 
intervals  of  leisure  are  rather  assumed  to  be 
a  necessary  repose  and  refreshment  front 
right  employments  and  benevolent  actions, 
and  as  purcuased  by  their  performance,  than 
as  having  any  specific  application  of  their 
own.  In  short,  thines  which  they  call  indif- 
ferent, make  up  too  large  a  portion  of  their 
scheme  of  life,  and  in  their  distribution  of 
time. 

The  class  we  are  considering  are  apt  to 
be  very  severe  in  their  censures  of  those  who 
have  lost  their  reputation,  while  they  arc 
rather  too  charitable  to  those  who  only  de- 
serve to  lose  it.  This  excessive  valuation  of 
externals  is  not  likely  to  be  accompanied 
with  great  candor  in  judging  the  discredited 
and  the  unfortunate  Errors  which  we  our- 
selves have  had  no  temptation  to  commit, 
we  are  too  much  disposed  to  think  out  of  the 
reach  of  pardon  ;  and,  while  we  justly  com- 
mend innocence,  we  give  too  little  credit  to 
repentance. 

The  misfortune  is,  they  do  not  so  mncb  aa 
suspect  that  there  is  any  higher  state  of  be- 
ing, any  degree  of  spiritual  life,  beyond 
what  they  have  attained.  They  consider  re- 
ligion rather  as  a  scheme  of  rules,  than  a 
motive  principle,  as  a  stationary  point,  than 
a  perpetual  progress.  They  consider  its  ob- 
servances rather  as  an  end,  than  a  means. 
It  is  not  so  much  natural  presumption  which 
roots  them  where  they  are,  for,  m  ordinary 
cases,  they  are  perhaps  diffident  and  modest ; 
it  is  not  always  conceit  which  prevents  their 
minds  from  shooting  upwards  :  it  is  the  low 
notion  they  entertain  of  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity; it  is  the  inadequateness  of  their 
views  with  its  re<)uirements ;  it  is  their  un- 
acquainted^ess  with  the  spirit  of  that  reli- 
gion which  they  profess  honestly,  but  under- 
stand indistinctly.  This  ignorance  makes 
them  rest  satisfied  with  a  sts^  which  did  not 
sat»fy  the  great  apostle.  While  tliey  think 
they  have  made  a  progress  sufficient  to  jus- 
tity  them  in  believing  they  have  '  already  at- 
tained,' hit  vast  attainment^  served  only  to 
prevent  his  looking^  back  on  them,  served 
only  to  stimulate  him  to  press  forward  to- 
wards the  mark.  Some  good  sort  of  people, 
on  the  contrary,  act  as  if  they  were  afraid 
of  being  diflerent  from  what  they  are,  or  of 
being  surprised  into  becoming  oettpr  than 
thev  intended. 
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Amoog  the  maoy  causes  wftich  concur  to 
keep  them  at  a  sort  of  determined  distance 
from  serious  piety,  a  not  uncommon  one  is, 
tiieir  happening  to  hear  of  the  injudicious 
exhibition  of  religion  in  one  or  more  of  its 
high  but  eccentric  professors:  these  they 
afiect  to  believe,  are  fair  specimens  of  the  so 
much  Taunted  religious  world.  Instead  of 
inquiring  what  is  the  true  scriptural  view  of 
Christianity,  that  they  may  make  nearer  ap- 
proaches to  it,  they  are  far  more  anxiously 
concerned  to  recede,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
persons  who  falsely  profess  to  be  its  besi  rep- 
resentatires.  They  conclude,  and,  in  some 
instances,  but  too  justly,  that  the  profession 
of  these  people  has  not  transformed  their 
hearts,  but  their  connexions ;  that  they  have 
adopted  a  party  rather  than  a  principle,  em- 
braced a  cloud  for  a  goddess,  and  a*a  opinion 
instead  of  a  rule  of  conduct ;  and  they  ob- 
serve that  they,  are  unjust  in  their  enmiiies 
to  other  classes,  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
of  their  attachment  to  their  own.  It  is  no 
wonder  if,  with  their  partial  view  of  tlie  sub- 
ject, they  should  be  deterred,  when  they  see 
these  persons  act  as  much  below  their  sys- 
tem, as  they  themselves  not  seldom  hve 
above  their  own 

But  they  do  not  act  thus  on  other  occa- 
sions. If  they  meet  with  an  incompetent 
but  blustering  lawyer,  or  an  unskilful  but 
presumptuous  physician,  instead  of  calumni- 
ating tiie  two  learned  faculties,  instead  of 
resolving  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  either, 
tber  avoid  the  offending  individuals,  and 
looK  out  for  sounder  practitioners.  Hence, 
indeed,  it  is  to  be  remarked  by  the  way, 
there  arises  a  new  and  poa^erful  motive,  why 
all  who  make  a  high  profession  of  religion 
should  not  only  be  eminently  careful  to  exhi- 
bit an  even  and  consistent  practice,  but 
should  studiously  avoid  in  their  conversation 
all  offensive  phrases,  aiid  repulsive  expres- 
sions I  why  they  should  not  be  perpetually 
intimating,  as  \( preachin/(  the  Oospel  was  a 
partv- business,  and  a  business  entirely  con- 
nnea  to  their  own  party. 

Worldl;f  observers,  of  the  better  sort,  can- 
not sometimes  but  perceive  in  the  same  class 
oi  religionsits,  less  forbearance  in  their  tem- 
per, less  patience,  less  moderation  and  kind- 
ness, than  they  themselves  evince ;  they  also 
remark  in  some  of  them,  though  it  is  doubt- 
less done  with  a  view  not  to  subtract  from 
their  charities,  less  generosity  and  largeness 
of  heart  than  they  see  in  many  of  their  own 
class ;  a  petty  stnctness  in  their  dealings,  not 
quite  of  a  piece  with  the  liberality.  I  had  al- 
most said,  with  the  honesty,  of  Christianity . 
Unhappily,  they  are  kept  on  their  guard  m 
the  unnecessary  dread  of  being  righteous 
overmuch,  by  the  very  peculiarities  which, 
in  these  persons,  indicate  a  defect  rather 
than  a  redundancy.  These  indications,  how- 
ever, which  they  conceive  to  be  the  distinc- 
tive marks  of  the  whole  .tribe,  make  them 
stand  aloof  from  Christians  of  the  sounder 
class,  in  whom  they  might  have  seen,  on  a 
nearer  approsich,  a  fair  and  lovely  exhibi- 
tion of  the  principle  by  which  thcv  are  gov- 
ornecT. 


Another  preventtiig  ca«ae  of  improvemedt 
is,  their  associating  familiarly  with  persons  ot 
less  worth  ttian  themselves.  This  is  ti^ orious 
in  two  ways ;— These  sober  fbUoweca  of  plea- 
sure sanction  its  thoughtleaa  devotee  by  the 
influence  of  their  respectable  cbaracler,  and 
give  weight  to  those  who  would  otherwise 
nave  none,  while,  at  the  same  tioie*  they  can- 
not but  feel  their  own  decided  aaperiortty  to 
those  with  whom  their  complaisance  unites 
them;  and  when  they  compare  themselves 
with  characters  so  defective,  they  are  in  dan- 
ger of  resting  still  more  satisfied  with  their 
own  moderate,  though  higher,  standanl.  But, 
to  be  conscious  of  being  better  than  those 
who  are  bad,  is  no  very  solid  ground  either 
of  comfort  or  credit. 

Tliere  is  another  co-operating  cause  which 
keeps  down  their  growth  of  piety.  They 
are  conversant  ivith  various  classes  of  wri- 
ters on  different  subjects,  who  do  oot  indeed 
go  farther  in  Uieir  disregard  of  religion  than 
to  let  it  alone;  if  they  avowedly  attacked  it, 
the  persons  in  question  would  take  the  alarm, 
and  avoid  tlie  perusal  of  works  obviously 
pregnant  with  evil.  These  writers  do  not 
always  oppose  it,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  toey  virtually  say,  we  have  not  so 
much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Chris- 
tianity. VVe  are  far  from  meaning  that  re- 
ligion ought  to  be,  or  that  it  can,  with  pro- 
priety, be  obtruded  into  subjects  of  a  totally 
distinct  nature.  Yet,  if  its  subtle  and  per- 
vading principle  were  mixed  up  with  the 
other  mgredieots  in  the  mind  of  the  author, 
the  penetrating  spirit  would  occasionally 
break  through,  not  in  matter,  bat  in  essence. 
Where  this  feeling  exists  in  the  heart,  a  ray 
of  light  will  sometimes  fall  unconscioosly  on 
subjects  which  have  no  immediate  connex' 
ion  with  it.  In  a  cloudy  day,  thongb  you  do 
not  see  the  body  of  the  sun,  you  know,  from 
the  light  it  emits,  that  it  is  in  its  proper  sta- 
tion. 

But  the  writers  to  whom  we  allude,  take 
other  ground  ;  they  net  out  with  other  views; 
their  ethics  have  another  cast.  There  is  a 
pretty  strong  implication,  especially  in  com- 
positions of  some  of  our  modish  itinerants, 
how  good  men  may  be  independent  of  reli- 
gion. In  writers  of  a  sounder  cast,  thoagh 
also  with  these  amusement  be  the  professed 
object,  with  whatever  flowers  they  strew  the 
path,  they  entice  you  into  no  morasses ;  you 
always  feel  there  is  a  bottom.  You  go  on  as 
mn<:h  entertained  as  if  you  were  misled-  The 
pleasure  of  an  uncorrupted  mind  is  ootdi' 
minished  by  feeling  himself  safe,  nor  is  it  iO" 
terropted  while  he  is  gratifying  his  fancy*  by 
being  obliged  to  watch  that  no  trap  islaid  for 
his  principles. 

To  explam,  by  one  or  two  instances  :-^ 
Clarendon's  and  Burnet's  histories  of  their 
own  times  no  more  profess  to  be  reKgfOD^ 
works,  than  the  histories  of  Hume  or  Sniol- 
let.  They  were  written  by  men  of  different 
political  parties,  of  different  profiBssional  eo- 
gagements  Yet,  though  treating  on  subj^ 
which  naturally  excluded  any  formal  de* 
scants  on  religion,  there  b  a  predomioansi^ 
tendency  which  discloses  the  principle*  w 
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bo^;  wincb  alMs  m  pla9g;e  of  tbeir  general 

pi'inciplaB ;  wUob  makes  tbe  reader  Ml  Imn- 

mIC  Mue,  becauae  it  aaniret  him  he  is  in  tbe 

of «  cbriitiaB  faistoriaa. 

.c^aio ;— Id   trareUiag  to  the  Hebrides 

itb  Joboson,  it  is  no  small  things  to  find, 

tJbmi  we  can  be  detigbted  witbout  being  in 

clamger.    Tbe  tourist,  withoot  stepntng  out 

caC  bis  way  to  bnnt  ibr  moral  remark  or  re- 

laonees  snggestioo,  nerer  ferrets  that  be  is  a 

Obristian  moralist ;  tboogh  m  quest  of  mere 

mxaaseoMnt,  we  find  our  minds  enriched  wilb 

aome  just  sentiment,  fortified  with  some 

sound  {Nrinciple. 

But,  in  the  modish  school,  the  trar^er 
pUsaeata  bis  benerolent  man,  tbe  norelist 
Ins  perfect  character,  the  moralist  his  phi- 
lotopber,  the  poet  his  hero,  with  principles, 
if  not  always  elaboratdv  in  opposition  to,  yet 
tboiwughly  unconnected  with,  the  Christian 
scheme.  It  is  rather  a  silent  oounter-woric* 
pg  of  ite  necessity  than  an  o^eit  attack  on 
its  truth  ;  for  tliis  strong  measure  is  now  less 
resorted  to,  as  iriore  repulsive  and  less  suc- 
cessful. Neglect  answers  tbe  end  better 
than  opposition.  Tbe  longer  any  thing  is 
Icept  out  of  sight,  the  less  irksome  its  ab- 
sence becomes,  till  from  feeling  it  not  neces- 
saxy,  we  proceed  to  think  it  not  reaL  The 
traces  of  right  principle  grow  Cunt  in  the 
mind,  when  perpetually  hid  by  interposing 
objects.  The  misfortune  is,  these  works 
make  up  the  larger  part  of  the  study  of  many 
readers,  who  do  not  so  much  desire  to  get 
rid  of  a  stricter  scheme,  as  to  lose  the  per- 
ception that  they  baTeit  not,  and  the  re- 
membrance that,  perhaps,  they  once  had  it 


CHAP,  XVII. 

TTie  iJiquiry,  why  some  good  iort  of  peopU 
art  not  beUer,  continued, 

TsxRB  is  one  prominent  cause  which  as- 
sisfii  in  preventing  the  penons  considered  in 
the  preceding  chapter  from  making  any  ma- 
terial proficiency  ;  and  it  is  the  very  cause, 
which,  if  it  had  been  rightly  directed,  would 
probably,  in  such  minds  have  led  to  a  con- 
trarjp-end— their  choice  of  reHzious  reading ; 
it  in,  confining  their  pious  studies  exclusive- 
ly and  systematically  to  that  bw  standard  of 
otrinity,  which  has  cramped  the  growth  of 
many  well-disposed  persons.  The  beginning 
of  the  last  centur/  first  presented  us  with 
tfaia  lax  theology  ;  which,  though  it  has  still 
its  advocates  and  followers,  Uiey  are,  we 
trust,  daily^eclining  in  numbers  and  in  cred- 
it. The  excess  to  which  this  deteriorated 
Christianity  has  been  carried  in  a  recent  ac- 
ademical exhibition  of  «  ChrUtktn  Uberiy* 
and  especially  in  a  late  series  of  theological 
«  flmfv,*  by  a  professor  of  the  law,  has,  it  is 
to  belioped,  produced  a  good  effect.  When 
an  evO  has  touched  its  ultimate  point,  may 
we  not  presume,  that  tbe  practice  may  make 
a  gradual  retrocession  to  sound  principle  ? 
In  these,  and  rimilar  writers,  no  one  but 
sees  (hat  the  road  to  heaven  is  made  for  more 
sroootb  and  easy  than  tbe  Scriptures  have 
Vox..!!.  2S 


made  it;  so  smooth,  as  to  invite  many,  and 
advance  none ;  so  easy,  that  not  only,  as 
in  the  old  codls,  those  who  run  may  read,  but 
those  who  sleep  may  conquer. 

But  whatstiu  renders  this  meagre  divinity 
unfortunately  too  acceptable,  is,  that  it 
teaches  a  compbicency  in  our  own^goodness, 
that  goodness,  the  acquisition  of  whieb  is 
rendered  easy,  because  it  foils  in  so  readily 
with  our  natural  corruptions.  The  truth  iss 
we  require  less  to  be  excited  to  tbe  practice 
of  some  insulated  virtues,  which  these  au^ 
thors  do  not  neglect  to  recommend,  than  to 
the  abasing  of  that  pride  which  thef  rather 
foster  than  correct.  When  we  hear  sp  much 
of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  we  secretly 
exult  in  our  participation  of  that  dignity ; 
we  take  to  ourselves  a  full  share  of  that 
stock  of  excellence  lavishly  attributed  tu 
our  species,  and  are  ready  to  exclaim,  mid 
lyiooy  am  aman  !  These  writers  make  their 
way  to  the  affections  by  a  plausibilitv  of 
manner  which  veils  the  shallowness  of  their 
reasoning.  But  the  great  engine  of  success, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  is  the  prudent 
accommodation  of  the  reasoning  to  the  natu- 
ral propensities  of  the  heart,  and  the  flatter- 
ing the  very  evils,  the  existence  of  which 
they  yet  deny.  The  reader  welcomes  the 
doctnnes  which  put  him  in  good  humour 
with  himself;  he  cordially  credits  the  pro- 
phesier  of  smooth  things,  and  is  pleased,  in 
proportion  as  he  is  not  alarmed.  That 
which  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil 
— evil  which  cannot  be  cured  without 
being  disturbed— that  which  doe«  not  irri- 
tate the  patient,  by  laying  open  the  peccant 
part,  will  be  naturally  acceptable. 

These  writers  are  too  much  disposed  to 
address  tbeir  readers  as  if  they  were  already 
relirious ;  as  requiring,  indeed,  to  be  remind- 
ed, out  not  a&  requiring  to  be  alarmed ;  as 
expecting  commendation  for  what  they  are, 
rather  than  admonition  as  to  what  they  ought 
to  be.  They  take  for  granted,  what  m  some 
cases  requires  proof,  that  all  are  Christians, 
not  in  profinsion,  but  in  reality ;  and  the 
same  uniform  class  of  instructions,  or  rather 
of  gratuitous  positions,  is  directed  to  the 
whole  mass,  witliout  any  individual  search- 
ings  of  tiie  heart,  without  an;|r  distinct  ad- 
dress, any  discriminattng[  application  to  that 
variety  of  classes  of  which  society  is  com* 
pounded.  To  the  profligate  liver,  or  the 
more  decent  sensusuist ;  to  the  sceptical 
moralist,  or  the  careless  believer;  to  all, 
perhaps,  if  we  mig^t  except  that  most  hatred 
heretic,  the  fonatical  over-believer,  is  the 
one  soothing  panegyric,  or  the  one  frigid  ad- 
monition, aiddressS.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  virtue  is  not  recommended,  but  as 
Seneca  and  Antoninus  had  recommended  it 
before,  so  they  had  done  it  better,  less  vague- 
ly, and  more  pointedly.  Many  of  the  vir- 
tues, by  the  practice  of  which  the  readers 
are  taught  that  salvation  is  to  be  obtained, 
they  cannot  but  feel  to  be  tbeir  own  virtues ; 
this,  while  it  sets  their  apprehensions  at  rest, 
naturally  fills  them  with  complacency  in 
their  actual  character/  instead  of  kindling 
{ an  ardent  desire  after  higher  attainments.-— 
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Vices,  from  which  thev  mnst  be  codsciotis 
Ihcy  are  exempt,  aod  which  tbey  have  as 
little  excitement  as  occasion  to  practice,  are 
properly  censured :  bat  the  evil  dispositions 
of  tfie  heart,  which  if  iosiBted  on  and  point- 
edly laid  open,  would  set  them  upon  exam- 
ining^ their  own,  are  passed  over,  or  lightly 
treated,  or  softened  down  into  natural  weak- 
ness, pardonable  imperfection,  or  accidental 
infirmity.  The  heart  is  not  considered  as 
the  perennial  fountain  of  all  actual  offence 
and  error. 

A  theoioffy  which  depresses  the  standard, 
which  •venooks  the  motives,  which  dilates 
the  doctrines,  soOens  the  precepts,  lowers  the 
sanctions,  and  mutilates  the  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity; which  merg-es  it  in  undefined  g^eo- 
eraliticR, , which  makes  it  consist  in  a  system 
of  morals  which  might  be  interwoven  into 
n  I  most  any  religion — for  there  are  few  sys- 
tems of  religion  which  profess  to  teach  immo- 
rality ;  a  theology  which  neitlier  makes  Je- 
sus Christ  the  fonodation,  nor  the  Holy  Spir- 
it tl)o  efficient  agent,  nor  inward  renovation 
n  leading  principle,  nor  humility  a  distin- 
guishing characteristic  ;  which  msists  on  a 
good  heart,  bat  demands  not  a  renewed  heart; 
which  inserts  virtues  into  the  stock  of  the  old 
nature,  but  insists  not  on  the  necessity  of  a 
4'hanged  nature; — ^such  atheology  is  not  that 
which  the  costly  apparatus  of  Christianity 
was  designed  to  present  to  ns.  If  it  teacheiB 
that  we  nave  virtues  to  attain  and  imperfec- 
tions to  be  cured,  it  insinuates  that  tne  one 
may  be  attained  by  onr  own  strength,  and 
the  other  cured  without  divine  assistance. 
Oar  faults,  if  we  have  any,  are  to  be  snr- 
inounted  by  our  reason,  and  our  virtues  to 
be  improved  from  a  recard  to  onr  comfort 
and  the  advancement  of  our  credit;  for  the 
satisfaction  they  afford,  and  the  reputation 
they  procure  us.  The  good  man  of  these 
writers,  like  the  good  man  of  the  ancient 
Stoics,  is  so  full  of  virtue  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  repentance,  so  faultless  that  humility 
would  be  affectation.  Like  them  they  seem 
almost  to  diminish  the  distance  between]their 
Maker  and  themselves,  by  exalting  the  man 
and  lowering  the  Deity. 

The  persons  in  question  frequently  read 
the  Scriptures,  and  we  are  ready  to  wonder 
that  in  reading  them  they  do  not  perceive 
their  disagreement  with  the  authors  to  whom 
we  allude.  There,  all  the  doctrines  over- 
looked by  them,  are  pressed  in  every  pa^ ; 
but  whetner  they  read  without  remarkmg 
the  difference,  or  whether,  though  in  the  use 
(as  we  hope)  of  daily  prayer,  they  nej^lect  to 
implore  that  divine  spirit  which  inspired  the 
Scriptures,  to  direct  the  truths  they  contain- 
ed to  their  hearts ;  they  do  not  seem  to  enter 
into  the  grand  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel ; 
nor  into  the  personal  interests  th^  have  in 
the  doctrines  it  inculcates^  and  the  precepts 
it  enforces.  How  many  read  the  account  of 
the  fall  of  Adam,  as  an  historical  fact,  of 
which,  they  never  entertained  a  doubt,  yet 
without  feeling  any  more  individual  con<?em 
in  it,'  than  in  the  fall  of  Babylon  ;  without 
being  sensible  of  anv  corresponding  con- 
tsminafioTi  in  their  own  hearts.     When  told 


of  the  self-denyii^  doetrinea  wludi  Chris* 
tianity  includes,  they  tnnmplmntly  produce 
passages,  not  only  from  Solomon  and  8L 
Paul,  but  from  the  Sa^icnir  bima^f,  which 
completriy  contradict  such  eloomy  asser- 
tions, that  the  ioay«  ^  wi»atfm  ate  wo^t 
of  plea9antne9$^  and  all  her  paih§  are  peace; 
that  ChriaVs  commandi  are  not  griewms; 
that  his  ^foke  U  easy,  with  a  multitDde  of  the 
same  animating  stnin.  But  tbey  produce 
them,  not  so  much  l^ecaaae  they  are  indeed 
most  delightful  truths,  as  became  they  are 
snpposed  to  annul  such  lees  eogaging  texts  ss 
are  descriptive  of  the  HrcUi  gaUy  and  Ou 
narrow  way^  and  tke  few  who  etUer  them  ; 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  liefa,  that  is, 
those  who  trust  in  riches,  sball  attain  to 
heaven;  ih^t  taking  up  the  cmee in  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  the  followers  of 
him  wlio  suffered  on  it,  with  an  endless  mnl- 
titiide  of  similar  passages. 

Now  the  truth  is,  there  is  not  the  sligfate«t 
disagreement  between  these  two  classes  of 
texts.  The  unqualified  peace,  joy,  and 
comfort,  expressed  in  the  fomaer,  represent 
what  religion  is  in  herself,  describe  ber  na- 
tive excellence,  her  genuine  beanty.  her 
original  perfection.  Whereas  the  difficul- 
ties attacned  to  the  second  class  arise  neees- 
sarialy  from  the  depravity  of  the  will,  thst 
alienation  from  God  and  goodness,  which 
renders  that  irksome  which  is  in  itself  de- 
lightful. To  him  who  knows,  because  he 
feels,  that  natural  reluctance  of  the  heart  to 
the  requisitions  of  a  religion  calculated  io 
produce  these  happy  effeotB,  there  is  a  per- 
fect con^ruity  between  the  passions  thos  set 
in  opposition.  Though  botn  are  true,  each 
is  consistent  with  the  other ;  but  their  truth 
and  consistency  strike  not  tjiose  who  reject 
or  adopt  what  best  suits  their  creed  or  their 
convenience. 

They  know,  indeed,  that  they  must  give  a 
nominal  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  as- 
sistance, because  it  is  said  to  be  a  doctrine 
of  that  Scripture  which  they  believe ;  hot 
they  assent  to  it  with  implicitness,  rather 
than  conviction,  and  if  they  do  allow  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Holy  Spirit,  tbey  sUtacb  an 
undue  value  to  human  agency.  If  thev  say, 
they  are  far  from  excluding  heavenly  aid, 
their  assent  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the 
Welch  captain,  who,  when  Henry  the  Fiflh, 
after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  ascribed  ex- 
clusivelv  the  victory  to  God,  coolly  rephcd, 
*  indeed  he  did  us  g^reat  good.* 

But  many  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have 
adverted,  and  by  whom  the  persons  in  qow- 
tion  are  influenced,  seem  to  make  their  ref- 
erence for  the  Scriptures  a  ^fround  for  disal- 
lowing the  agency  of  the  spirit ;  as  if  there 
were  not  the  most  perfect  agreement  be- 
tween an  appeal  to  the  one  and  ft  belief  in 
the  other.  The  spirit  of  God  leads  us  to  no 
new  instructor,  out  only  points  us  to  bw 
word,  teaching  ns  to  discern  it  more  ©l^^J 
and  to  receive  it  more  affectionately.  T^} 
would  be,  indeed,  an  illusion,  not  an  iHnfli»- 
nation,  which  would  direct  us  to  derive  our 
instruction  from  any  other  fountain  than  tn* 
oracles  nf  troth. 


THE  WORKS  OF  IIAiNNAII  MOKE. 
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TiieaepenoM  anettiikiBg  ia«taiioa>  how 
dexterooslv  we  coaU'ive  to  tarn  the  scale  in 
our  own  aTour,  by  bftlaneior  some  lesser 
&iilt  to  which  we  are  not  inclined,  against 
•ome  stroofly  besettini^  wron^  propensity. 
We  seldom  soften  down  any  precept  that  is 
not  pointed  at  oar  particalar  temptation.  All 
the  other  laws  we  allow  to  be  not  only  g^ood 
and  hofy,  bat  inst,  for  they  only  affect  other 
people.  The  yonng  man  m  the  Gospel  had 
no  objection  to  tho«e  commandments  which 
irere  raggested  to  him  as  the  role  of  duty  ; 
for  be  waa  chaste  and  honesty  neither  a  diso- 
bedient son  nor  a  murderer,  neither  addicted 
to  idolatry  nor  profaneness  $  bnt  the  command 
to  diepotsesa  hunself  of  hit  fortone  for  charit- 
able porpates  cat  deep,  for  he  was  not  onlj 
rich  not  araricious  It  is  thns  we  prevari- 
cate with  dnty.  We  would  warp  tne  pre- 
cept lo  ottr  passions,  instead  of  bending  our 
inclinations  to  the  daty.  We  lament  the 
harshness  of  the  command,  when  we  should 
be  lamenting  the  perrersity  of  the  will. 

A  low  standard  of  religion  flatters  our  Tan- 
ity,  is  easily  acted  up  to,  does  not  wound  our 
self-lore,  is  practicable  without  sacrifices, 
and  respectable  without  self-denial.  It  al- 
lows the  im|:daatation  of  rirtues  without  ir- 
radicatang  vices  ;  recommends  rif^hl  actions 
wilbont  expelling  wrong  principles,  and 
grafb  fair  appearances  apon  unresisted  cor- 
ryptions. 

This  low  tone  of  religion  is  rendered  still 
more  acceptable,  from  being  sprinkled  with 
freqoMit  vituperations  of  that  species  of  Chris- 
tianity now  derided  by  a  term  which  was 
once  considered  as  its  specific  character. 
This  term,  what  with  the  too  monopolizing 
adoption  of  it  by  one  description  of  persons, 
and  the  contemptuous  implication  conveyed 
in  die  use  of  it  bv  another,  we  almost  fear  to 
use  lest  we  should  be  conjuring  up  the  spirit 
of  ihnatictsm  in  the  minds  of  the  latter  class, 
or  vindicating  its  exclusive  adoption  in  tlie 
language  of  the  former.  The  assumption  of 
names  on  the  one  hand,  and.  if  I  may  venture 
so  vulgar  a  phrase,  calling  names  on  the  oth- 
er, have  been  of  infinitedinervice  to  religion. 
Snob  is  the  new  meaning  now  assigned  to  old 
terms,  that  we  doubt  if  the  application  of  the 
epithet  in  question  would  not  excite  a  sneer, 
if  not  a  suspicion,  against  the  character  of 
Isaiah  himself,  were  we  to  name  liim  by  his 
ancient  demmiination  th0  Etanffelicaf  prrtph- 
eL  This  laconic  term  includes  a  diatribe  in 
a  word.  It  is  established  into  a  sweeping 
term  of  derision  of  iedl  serioas  Christians,  and 
its  compass  is  stretched  to  such  an  ettent,  as 
to  involve  within  it  erery  shade  and  shape  of 
real  or  fictitious  pietf ,  from  the  elevated  but 
soond  and  sohei*  Christian,  to  the  wildest  and 
most  absurd  fanatic ;  its  large  inclooure  takes 
in  all,  from  the  most  honourable  heights  of 
emdition  to  the  most  contemptible  depths  o^ 
ignorance.  Bverr  man  who  is  serious,  and 
crcry  man  who  is  silly,  every  man  who  is  ho- 
Iv,  and  every  man  who  is  mad,  i?  included  in 
this  ciomprehen^ve  epithet.  We  »ee  per- 
petnally  that  solidity,  stiMimitv,  and  depth. 
are  not  found  a  protection  against  the  magic 
mischiof  of  this  portentous  a npellation. 


It  i^ratifies  us  to  be  assured  thaluur  mvii 
tone  IS  sufficiently  high,  and  that,  whatever 
is  higher,  is  erroneous,  or  superfluous,  or 
hypocritical,  or  ridiculous.  This  ic  is  whi^U 
attaches  many  a  reader  to  the  opposite  style 
of  writing,  a^,  in  proportion  as  it  aUaches 
him,  by  reconciling  nim  more  to  himself,  an- 
imates him  more  fiercely  against  those  who 
make  higher  requisitions  of  faith  and  holiness, 
those  who  strip  off  the  mask  from  actions  un- 
founded in  principle,  who  exact  self-abase- 
ment, who  insist  on  the  necessity  of  good 
worin,  not  as  a  meritorious  ground  of  salva- 
tion, but  as  an  evidence  of  obedience  to  God, 
and  of  conformity  to  Christ. 

Most  sincerely  do  we  believe,  that  tliere  is 
nothing  which  the  better  sort  of  this  class 
dread  more  than  hypocrisy.  But  do  they 
not  sometimes  dread  the  imputation  almost 
as  much  as  the  thing  ?  And  is  it  not  to  be 
feared  that,  with  the  dread  of  this  odious  vice 
being  imputed  to  them,  is  a  little  connected 
the  suspicion  of  its  existence  in  all  who  ^o 
fartlier  than  themselves  ?  Are  they  not  too 
ready  to  accuse  of  want  of  sincerity  er  of  so- 
berness, every  one  who  rises  above  their  own 
level  ?  Is  not  every  degree  of  warmth  in 
their  pious  affections,  every  expression  of 
zeal  in  their  conrersation,  every  indication 
of  strictness  in  their  practice,  construed  into 
an  implication,  that  so  much  as  this  zeal  and 
strictness  exceed  their  own.  there  is  in  them 
just  so  much  error  as  that  excess  involves  ? 

By  the  class  of  writers  to  which  they  are 
attached,  the  pious  affections  are  branded  as 
the  stigma  of  enthusiasm.  But  a  religion 
which  is  all  brain,  and  no  heart,  is  not  the  rc> 
ligion  of  the  GospeL  The  spirit  there  e\- 
hibiied  is  as  far  removed  from  philosophical 
apathy,  as  from  the  intemperate  language  of 
passion.  There  are  minds  so  constituted, 
and  hearts  so  touched  that  they  cannot  med- 
itate on  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
his  voluntarv  descent  from  the  glor^r  which 
he  had  with  nis  Father  from  all  eternity,  his 
dying  for  as  men  and  for  our  salvation — with 
the  same  unmoved  temper  with  which  tbcy 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  any  other  fact.  A 
grateful  feeling,  excited  by  these  causes,  is 
as  different  from  a  fanatical  fervor  as  it  is 
from  a  languid  acknowledgement.  It  is  not 
energy,  however,  which  is  reprobated,  so 
much  as  the  cause  of  its  excitement.  Shoui  I 
the  zealous  Christian  change  the  object  ui' 
his  admiration,  should  heexpr&is  the  samo 
animated  feeling  for  Socrates,  which  the  oth- 
er had  expressed  for  his  Saviour,  his  enthuhi- 
asm  would  be  ascribed  to  .his  good  taste,  an<l 
the  object  would  be  allowed  to  justify  tho 
rapture. 

But,  is  not  objecting  to  earnestness  in  re- 
ligion to  strike  out  the  catalogue  of  virtues 
that  quality  which  so  eminently  distinguish- 
ed the  scripture  worthies  ?  Is  it  not  denying 
that  *  spirit  nf  power  and  of  love'  which,  it  U 
worth  observing,  the  Apostle  makes  the  as- 
Aociate  of  *  a  souud  mind,'  to  deny  that 
Christianity  ought  to  make  an  impression  on  ^' 
the  heart,  and  if  on  the  heart,  on  the  feel  • 
ings  f  These  fanfidioos  critics  place,  what 
they  call  the  abstract  tmths  of  religion,  on 
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thesame  iboting^  with  abttnct  tnitfas  in  •(»- 
ence  ;  they  allow  only  the  tune  intellectual 
conFictioD  of  truth,  th!e  same  cool  assent,  in 
the  one  case^  which  is  given  to  a  demonstra- 
tion in  the  other.  But  would  not  he  be 
thought  a  defective  orator  at  the  bar,  or  in 
the  senate,  who  should  plead  as  if  he  did  not 
know  that  men  had  feeiinga  to  be  touched  as 
weil  as  understandings  to  be  convinced; 
who  considered  the  affections  as  the  only 
portion  of  character  to  which  he  must  m 
careful  not  to  advert,  in  addressing  beings 
who  are  feeling  as  well  as  intelligeDi  ?  Shall 
a  fervent  rhetoric  be  admired  in  one  orator, 
when  pleading  for  tlie  freedom  of  men,  and 
reprobated  in  another,  when  pleading  for 
tlieir  salvation  ?  Shall  we  be  enraptured 
with  the  eloquent  advocate  for  the  A(prarian 
law,  and  disgusted  with  the  strenuous  advo- 
cate for  the  everlasting  Gospel  ?  Shall,  not 
one  man  be  allowed  the  same  earnestness  in 
combating  unbelief,  which  has  immortalized 
another  in  execrating  Verres  ? 

It  must,  assuredlv,  be  maintained,  that 
there  is  such  a  sober  mode  of  exhibiting 
truth,  as  mav  show  that  the  sacred  messen- 
ger has  no  delist  in  declaring  that  part  «f 
his  message  which  yet  it  is  his  duty  to  deliv- 
er; which,  while  it  cannot  fail  tQ  call  forth 
every  feeling  of  interest  for  the  souls  of  men, 
at  the  same  time  demands  the  utmost  tender- 
ness, as  treating  of  their  dangers.  Tender- 
ness, it  is  true,  must  not  alter  truth,  nor  con- 
ceal menaces,  which  niake  an  awful  part  of 
it.  Yet  a  difference  mav  be  sometimes  in- 
ferred by  the  manner  or  delivering  them. — 
Who  has  not  heard  a  holy  roan,  who,  feeling 
himself  bound  to  declare  the  whole  counsel 
of  God,  Ims  denounced  his  solemn  judgments 
with  a  subdued  voice,  and  an  almost  nesita- 
ting  accent ;  speaking  as  one  wbo  felt  that 
he  was  acquitting  himself  of  a  painful,  but 
bounden  duty  ;— while  another  of  a  coarser 
make,  and  a  less  mortified  spirit,  proclaims 
the  commanded  threat  in  all  the  thunders  of 
Sinai ;  seeming,  by  his  tone  and  gesture,  to 
rejoice  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  alarm, 
and  not  to  console  ?  The  one  *  persuades 
men'  because  he  knows  ^  the  terrors,  of  the 
Lord ;'  the  other  seems  to  have  his  own 
gratification  in  terrifying.  The  one  evident- 
ly rejoices  in  being  the  ambassador  of  recon- 
ciliation, the  other  appears,  but  is  not,  we 
areassured,  really,  glad  to  bear  the  mandate 
of  condemnation. 

But,  to  return  to  writers  in  the  extreme  of 
the  other  class  Vague  essays  on  general 
and  undefined  morality,  which  we  here  ven- 
ture to  represent  as  their  fault,  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  distinct  discourses  or  treatises  on 
the  several  virtues ;  these  latter  flow  from 
the  study,  and  teach  the  improvement,  of  the 
human  heart.  But  to  produce  their  effect, 
they  must  produce  their  commission.  The 
proclamation  must  always  have  the  broad 
seal  of  Christianity  appended  to  it.  It  is  in- 
deed not  only  unnecessary,  but  impossible 
and  imprudent,  that  in  every  discourse  the 
whole  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine  should 
belaid  open.  An  attempt  to  do  this  has  fre- 
quently prodaeed  confrision,  by  crowding  in 


more  materials  than  the  space  will  oootain  ; 
and  thus  leaving  the  staom  of  no  one  truth 
distinct  upon  tM  mind.  We  mean  no  more, 
than  that  the  general  impreaaion  made,  should 
be,  that  the  moral  quahty  under  discussion 
should  appear  to  be  expucitly  derived  from 
the  school  of  Christ,  and  the  reader  not  be 
left  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  ooniectur- 
ing)  till  theolosinff  sentence  infonna  LuD,  to 
what  system  of  religion  it  belonga. 

It  is  also  perfectly  propeF  to  cut  the  circle 
of  the  virtues  into  segmenta,  provided  it  be 
shown  how  they  are  connected  with  each 
other,  and  how  the  whole  iall  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  that  divine  religion  which  is 
their  nroper  centre.  It  were  also  to  be 
wishea,  that  .there  were  no  undue  and  hyper- 
bolical exaltation  of  the  virtue  under  consid- 
eration, which  often  makes  a  pert  stand  for 
the  whole.  This  exclusive  praise  of  the 
quality  inculcated,  is,  to  Chriatianit^,  what  it 
would  be  to  general  geogra^y,  i<^  in  order 
to  give  an  idea  of  our  worid*  m  oiep  of  a  sto- 
gie countrv  should  be  exhibited  without 
coast  or  boundary*  It  differa  from  the 
Christian  exhibition  of  moral  virtues,  as  this 
insulated  map  would  differ  from  a  chart  of 
the  same  country  when  delineated  on  the 
((lobe  ;  there  you  see  net  only  the  ooantiy 
Itself  correctly  displayed,  but  you  perceive 
by  what  sea  it  is  bordered,  on  what  land  it 
touches,  into  what  other  country  some  points 
of  this  cut  deep,  and  how  narrow  are  the 
bounds  which  sepantte  it  from  aome  hostile 
neighbour;  you  see,  also,  its  dependence  oa 
every  thing  about  it,  and  its  relative  situation 
on  the  earui. 

If  we  might  be  allowed  another  illustra- 
tion, we  wouU  observe,  that,  to  expect  to 
pre  a  just  idea  of  Christianity  by^any  Qual- 
ity; as  detached  from  the  wbole^  wooM  be 
to  resemble  a  certain  Athenian,  who,  having 
a  palace  to  sell,  took  out  a  single  brick  from 
the  wall,  and  produced  it  at  tie  auction  as  a 
specimen  of  tne  edifice. 

Nor,  as  we  humbly  conceive,  is  it  a  sufser- 
fluous  caret  se  to  contrive,  as  that,  when  it  if 
right  to  expose  any  vice  to  reprobation,  the 
rNuler  wbo  is  exempt  from  it  may  not  too 
much  plume  himself  upon  the  exemptioD.— 
A  venerable  cleivyman  once  assured  the 
author,  that  he  hannever  done  so  moch  mis- 
chief as  by  the  best  sermon  be  had  ever 
preached.  It  was  against  the  sin  of  drank- 
enness.  It  happened  to  be  an  offence  to 
which  none  of  his  auditors  were  addicted." 
After  it  was  over,  some  of  them  expressed  ao 
small  triumph  at  their  own  secure  state,  from 
a  consciousness  of  being  free. from  the  wkf 
which  had  been  so  well  expcioed,  and,  as  u 
the  exercise  of  no  virtue  but  the  one  oppo- 
site to  the  sin  in  question  had  been  neoossa- 
ry^they  went  home  exnlting  in  their  own 
superior  goodness. 

The  writers  to  whom  we  have  been  refer- 
ring, triumphantly  distinguish  themselves  br 
the  appellation,  of  praeHeai,  in  studied  oppo- 
sition to  those  who  are  professedly  deetriBsI* 
Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  thait,  maintaio- 
ing  a  due  respect  for  the  cooscientions  of 
both  cf asses,  wwonly  presume  to  aHudte.  la 
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ouraBiiiiadTertioo,  to  tboM  of  eHher  nde» 
who  camr  tbeir  sfMcific  diaraoCerbtiGS  into 
as  extreine,  io  which  each  excludes  its  op- 
pooto.  But  tar  more  d^eieat  are  the  prac- 
ticai  diacassioDs  of  the  oae,  if  they  want  the 
solid  weight  and  inetal  of  tbe  Grospel  to  make 
them  stettiiii^,  than  the  doctrinal  dissertations 
of  tte  et^er ;  which,  however,  ougiit  nerer 
to  want  the  iotelUgibie  saperscription  of 
practical  remark  to  render  them  oimrent.-- 
X  et  is  there  not  sometimes  a  misnomer  in  the 
fiinaer  appellation?  Can  that  writing  be 
called  tmly  practical  which  does  not  attempt 
metly  to  raise  the  tone  of  oondiict«  which 
does  not  press  practice  home  oo  the  oon- 
acienoe  as  flowing  from  the  highest  principle, 
and  directed  to  the  noblest  end ;  which  is 
not  nrged  on  that  ground  of  argument  that  is 
the  moat  ooj^t^  not  inferred  trum  that  mo- 
tive wbidi  IS  the  most  irresistible,  nor  im- 
pressed bjr  thataothority  best  calculated  to 
aeenre  obedience  ?  The  nature  of  the  ac- 
tiooeommonlTpartieipatosin  the  nature  of 
tbemotiTe.  rracticfr  is  not  likely  to  rise 
bigber  than  the  spring  which  set  it  a-goiog. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  ftir  to  confeu, 
that  nioch  of  that  species  of  composition 
which  assumes  a  more  spiritual  characler, 
is  amaetimes  lamentablj^  deficient  in  this 
eood  requisite.  It  bei^ns  not  seldom,  by 
nving  a  good  and  solid  foundation ;  but 
wbeo  we  lift  our  eyes  to  look  upon  the 
stmoture  which  we  eapeoted  to  see  raised 
opon  it,  we  find  it  negligently  run  up,  if  not 
totally  omitted.  Practice  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  thing  of  course,  not  necessarr 
to  be  insisted  oo,  much  less  to  have  iti  path 
cteirly  chalked  out.  The  use  to  be  made 
of  the  deotrine  which  has  been  delivered,  is 
tamed  over  to  the  piety  or  ingenuity  of  the 
reader,  without  any  apecific  direction,  or 
penooal  appUeatioD.  Too  much  is  left  for 
MD  to  supply,  which,  perhaps,  implicitly 
leaning  oo  bis  guide,  he  will  not  supply,  or 
which,  from  want  of  knowledge,  be  cannot. 

Far  be  it  from  our  intention,  however,  in 
thaeventiiring  with  real  diffidence  to  com- 
pere the  fiiulty  extremes  in  both  cases,  to  as- 
similate at  all  their  nature  or  their  tendency : 
—the  extreme  of  adherence  to  doctrine  fre* 
ooently  springtiig  from  the  deepest  sense  of 
tke  innnito  importance  of  that  doctrine,  and 
aoeompanied  with  a  pious  wiUingness  to 
spend  and  be  spent,  in  iti  propagation.  The 
extreme  of  adherence  to  what  is  called  mere 
morality,  is  too  often  the  lamentable  effect  of 
igtaeranoe  or  doctrine,  and  of  an  interest 
neither  felt,  nor  possessed,  nor  desired,  in 
doctrinal  blessings. 

With  this  guard  distinctly  kept  in  view, 
we  venture,  with  all  humility,  to  repeat,  that 
there  is  an  extreme  on  both  sides :  the  one 
■ay  be  abstractedly  considered  as  all  propo- 
sitions,  the  other  as  all  conclusions.  The 
one  fails  of  efiect  by  not  depending  on  msl 
premises;  in  the  other,  well  establiAed 
pramisett  produce  inferior  yoed,  because  the 
eoaclusions  are  not  sufficieotly  brought  to 
bear  on  the  acloal  demands  of  life.  The 
eae^  while  be  poweHully  shows  the  reader 
that  he  i<i  a  stimer,  limits  both  his  proof  and 


hisinatnietioii  to  oae  or  two  proiaineDt  doe* 
trines ;  be  aames,  indeed,  with  unwearied 
iteration,  that  only  name  by  which  we  can 
be  saved,  feithfnlly  dwells  on  the  efficacy  of 
the  divine  remedy,  but  without  clearly  point- 
ing out  ita  applioatioa  to  practical  purposes. 
The  other  presumes  his  readers  to  be  so 
arise,  as  to  be  able  to  supply  tbeir  own  defi- 
ciencies, or  so  good,  as  to  stand  in  little 
need  of  superaatural  assistaiiee.  Is  it  not 
mocking  human  helplessness,  to  tell  men  , 
they  must  be  holy,  good,  and  just,  without 
directing  them  to  t£e  principle  from  whence 

*  all  holy  thqughti,  all  good  counaris,  and- all 
just  wdras,  do  proceed^-— to  direct  the  stream 
of  action,  ana  keep  out  of  sight  the  spring 
from  which  it  must  flow — to  expect  they  wiU 
renounce  sin  if  they  do  not  renounce  sell — 
to  send  them  vagrant  in  search  of  some  stray 
virtue,  without  showing  them  where  to  apply 
for  direction  to  find  it  r 

The  combination  of  the  opposite  but  in- 
dispensable requisites  is  most  happily  exem- 
plified in  all  our  best  diyines,  nving  and 
dead  ;  and,  blessed  be  God,  very  numerous 
in  the  catalogue  io  both  instances.  They 
have,  with  a  large  and  liberal  construction, 
followed  that  most  perfect  exemplification  of 
this  union,  which  is  so  generalljf  exhibited 
in  Scripture,  more  particularly  in  that  ex- 
press model,  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians.  There,  every  thing  that 
is  excellent  in  practice  is  made  to  proceed 
from  Him  *  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.*  Tbere^ 
every  act  has  its  inspiring  motive,  every 
virtue  ill  radical  principle ;  ftdaehood  is  not 
only  prohibited  to  the  converts,  but  the  pro- 
hibition is  accounted  for,  *  6eeotise  ye  have 
put  on  the  new  man.'  The  obedience  of 
wives,  the  affection  of  husbands,  the  submis- 
sion of  children,  all  is  to  be  done  *  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.*— ^Servants  are  en- 
joined to  fidehty  as  *  fearing  God.'  '  Mer- 
cies, kindness,  humbleness  ot  mind,  meek- 
ness, long-suffering,*  are  recommended,  6e- 
C01ISS  the  converts  •  are  the  elect  of  God.' 
Every  inhibition  of  every  wrong  practice 
has  its  reference  to  Chnst,  every  act  of 
goodness  its  legitimate  principle.  Conten- 
tions are  ferbidden,  forgiveness  is  enjoined, 
on  the  same  high  ground — ^the  example  of 

*  Him  in  whom  dwmleth  all  the  fullness  of 
the  Gkxlhead  bodily.— This  is  practical 
preaefimg'^Tha  is  evan^elieai  preaching. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Thoughts  reiptctfvily  suggested  to  good  tart 

of  people, 

Iir  perusing  thefin^egoing  chapter,  itsnay 
be,  as  it  has  Men,  with  unwearied  repetition, 
ofapcted,  that  it  is  equally  preposterous  and 
unjust  to  hold  out  a  stendard  of  religion  and 
moraJs  so  hi|^,  as  to  defeat,  in  the  rrader,  all 
hope  of  attaining  to  it  It  maybe  urged,- 
that  it  would  be  more  prudent,  as  well  as 
moreusefiil,  to  propoae  a  more  moderate 
stendard^  and  to  suggest  a  more  temperate 
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measare,  which  would  not,  as  in  the  pretont 
caae,  by  discouraging  render  attainment 
hop^ess.  For  an  answer,  we  must  send 
them  to  the  Redeemer's  own  mouth,  to  the 
esciaion  of  the  nrht  hand,  the  plucking  out 
the  right  eye.  Tliis,  it  will  be  justly  insist- 
ed, is  not  a  command,  but  a  metaphor. 
Granted."  We  know  we  are  not  command- 
ed to  lop  off  our  limbs,  but  our  corruptions. 
But,  would  He  who  is  not  only  true,  but 
TBS  Truth,  adopt  a  stronsp  metaphor  to  ex- 
prAs  a  feeble  obligation  f  Is  any  tone,  then, 
may  we  not  ask,  too  high,  if  not  higher  than 
that  uniformly  employed  in  the  Bible  f  What 
do  we  mean,  when  we  sa;^,  that  wAeceive 
the  Gospel  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  if, 
iMiving  made  the  declaration,  we  instantly 
ffo,  and,  without  scruple,  lower  the  rule,  and 
depress  the  practice  ? 

High  and  low  are  indefinite  terms :  their 
just  use  depends  on  the  greatness  or  little- 
ness of  the  objects  to  which  thejr  refer. 
When  we  consider,  that  the  object  in  ques- 
tion is  eternal  life,  should  the  standard  which 
God  has  made  the  measure  of  our  attatni0{|[  to 
it,  be  so  depressed  as  to  prevent  that  attain- 
ment ?  Do  not  the  Apostles  and  their  Mas- 
ter, the  Saints  and  the  King  of  Saints,  ere- 
ry  where  suggest  a  rule,  not  onlv  of  excel- 
lence, but  perfection ;  a  rule  to  the  ado|)tion 
of  which  no  hopelessness  of  attainment  is  to 
prevent  our  stretching  forward  ? 

Scripture  does,  indeed,  every  where  repre- 
sent us  as  incompetent  without  divine  assist- 
ance. But  does  it  not  every  where  point  out 
where  our  stren^^th  lies ;  where  it  is  to  be 
sought;  how  it  is  to  be  obtained?  It  not 
only  shows  where  our  wants  mav  be  supplied, 
but  our  failures  pardoned.  Does  any  one 
doctrine,  any  one  precept,  of  the  Gospel,  deal 
in  emollients,  prescribe  palliatives,  suggest 
petty  reliefs,  point  out  inferior  remedies, 
speak  of  any  medicine,  but  such  as  is  propor- 
tioned to  thte  depth  of  the  disease  ? 

Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  for  those  whose 
riews  have  been  low,  and  whose  practice, 
consequently,  has  not  been  high,  to  combine 
with  this  mediocrity  of  character  the  most 
exalted  expectation  of  future  recompense ; 
to  couple  a  comparatively  low  faith  and  con- 
duct with  those  lofly  promises  which  the  New 
Testament  holds  out  to  the  most  exalted 
Christian.  Many  in  the  day  of  health  and 
activity  would  have  considered  *  taking  up 
the  cross,*  *  living  to  him  who  died  for  them,' 
Sic*  &c.  as  figurative  expressions,  lively  im- 
ages, not  exacting  much  practical  obedi- 
ence ;  nay,  would  have  considered  the  pro- 
posal of  bringing  them  into  action  as  down- 
right enthusiasm;  yet  who  has  not  beard 
tl^se  persons,  in  a  dangerous  sickness,  repeat 
with  entire  self-application  the  glorious  and 
hard-earned  exultation  of  him,  who,  after 
unrivalled  suffering?  and  unparalleled  ser- 
vices, after  having  been '  in  deaths  oft,'  ^f^r 
having  been  even  favoured  with  a  glimpse  of 
heaven,  exclaims,  *l  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,*  -and  then 
go  on,  with  the  most  delusive,  complacency, 
to  apply  to  themselves  the  sublime  apostrophe 
with  which  this  fine  exclamation  is  wound  up 


<— *  henceforth  there  is  laid  ap  for  nie  a  crown 
of  glory,'  kc  &c. :  and  it  baa  passed  into  an 
accredited  phrase,  when  one  of  this  sort  of 
Christians  speaks  of  the  death  of  another  ia 
the  same  class,  to  observe,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, that  Ae  it  gone  to  his  reward*  We 
must  confess,  that  when  we  hear  this  as- 
surance so  applied)  we  charitably  incline  to 
hope  it  is  not  so  bad  with  them  as  the  expres- 
sion implies ;  because,  if  bearen.  ia  thus  as- 
signed as  a  payment  of  work  done,  one  can- 
not help  tremolinff  at  a  rewsLrd  apportiooed 
to  such  worth.  For  these  contractors  for 
heaven,  who  brin^  their  merit  an  >  their  pur- 
chase-money, and  intend  to  be  saved  at  their 
own  expense,  do  not  always  take  care  to  be 
provided  with  a  very  exorbitant  sum.  thourh 
they  expect  so  large  a.return  in  exchange  ror 
it{  while  those  who,  placing^  no  dependence 
on  their  works,  never  dare  to  draw  upon 
heaven  for  the  payment,  will  oflen  5e  found 
to  have  a  much  larger  stock  upon  band, 
ready  to  produce  as  an  evidence,  though  thcr 
renounce  them  as  a  claim.  In  both  cases,  is 
it  not  better  to  transfer  them  and  ourselves 
from  merit  to  mercy,,  as  a  more-  humble  and 
less  hazardous  ground  of  dependance  f 

Far  be  from  me  the  uncharitable  presump- 
tion, that  these  sanguine  per94>n8  are  desti- 
tute of  principle,  or  void  of  rigfht  intentions. 
Doubtless,  in  many  instances,  they  persevere 
in  error  for  no  reason,  but  becanse  tbev  be- 
lieve it  to  be  (ruth.  There  is  even  much  that 
is  right  in  them ;  but  are  they  not  too  easily 
satiated  with  a  low  measure  of  that  right, 
without  examining  accurately  the  quality  of 
the  practice,  merely  because  it  is  not  disrep- 
utable. 

Our  knowledge  of  religion  and  sonnd  mor- 
als must  inevitably  arise,  in  a  good  measure, 
from  t  he  know  ledge  of  ou  rsel  ves.     r*  ow,  (bo 
kind  of  reading  of  which  we  have  complained, 
is  so  far  from  improving  tliat   knowledge, 
that  it  keeps  it  out  of  our  sight,  by  represent- 
ing us  to  ourselves  as  other  creatures  than 
we  really  are.    The  most  iogenioos  abstract 
reasoning  on  man  will  not  show  bim  what 
sort  of  being  he  is,  if  he  be  not  taught  to 
know  it  within  himself.     He  most  seek  it  in 
the  depths.of  his  own  mind,  and  compare 
what  be  finds  there  with  the  unerring  law  of 
God.    The  facts  he  might  deduce,  and  the 
experiments  he  might  make  from  the  study 
of  both  in  conjunction,  would  teach  him  ei- 
ther to  confirm  or  correct  his  theory ;  bis 
experience,  if  it  did  not  establish,  wooM 
overturn  his  speculations,  and  he  would  be^ 
gin  to  build  on  new  ground. 

May  we  not  be  allowed  with  all  tenderness 
and  respect,  not  with  the  arrogance  of  any 
superiority,  but  soch  as  is  (he  inevitable  frnit 
of  long  observation,  to  suggest  a  few  of  t\»e 
many  remedies  against  the  evil  we  have  been 
regretting?  The  tnie  preliminary  (o  vital  re- 
ligion 'm  to  feel  and  acknowledge  our  lapsed 
biAianity.  There  is  no  entrance  into  the 
temple  of  Christianity  bnt  tbrongh  this  lowly 
vestibule.  All  the  dissertations  of  the  most 
profound  philosophers  on  the  reasonableness 
and  beautv  of  our  religion,  on  its  excellence, 
and  superiority,  are  bnt  a  fruitless  exercise 
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of  ioBtnuity  sAd  eloquence,  if  tbey  exclude 
this  nindameotal  truth     The  ablest  writer, 
if  he  does  not  feel  this  conviction  in  his  own 
heart,  will  neror  carry  it  to  jours.    But  if 
you  bave  once  ^t  over  this  hard  and  hum- 
blinff  intrbduction,  the  same  dirine  guide 
who  hAS  ffiven  this  initiatory  openingf,  will, 
to  the  jiatient  and  persevering^  inquirer,  per> 
Ibct  the  work  he  nas  so  happily  begun.— 
W  hHe  he  who  turns  over  the  page  of  his  own 
virtiies,  and  ransacks  the  cataiogne  of  his 
gfxxi  actions,  will  find  that,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  seeking  consolation,  he  is  e?adiog 
instmction ;  he  is  only  heaping  up  materials 
for  building  confidence  in  hinraen---*  by  that 
sin  fell  the  angels'— -and  may  be  in  little  less 
danger  than  the  flagitious   offender.    Our 
liOrd  has  decided  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion, by  his  preference  of  the  self-abasing 
peniten^  who  had  nothing  to  ask  but  mercy, 
to  him  who  had  nothing  to  request  but  praise ; 
of  the  k>w]y  confessor  of  bis  offences  to  the 
pompous  reoounter  of  his  virtues ;  whose 
prater,  if  self-panegyric  desenres  that  name, 
plainly  declared  that  he  already  possessed  so 
much,  that  there  was  nothing  ictt  for  him  to 
ask.    Our  Saviour  took  this  occasion  to  let 
us  see,  that  he  is  better  pleased  when  we 
show  him  our  wants,  than  our  merits. 

As  you  do  not  live  in  the  practice  or  the 
allowance  of  vices,  which  make  it  your  in- 
terest to  wi^  that  Christianity  may  be  false, 
and  as  you  believe  its  external  evidences, 
endeavour  to  gain  also  an  internal  convic- 
tion that  it  is  true.  Examine  also  into  the 
principle  of  your  best  actions.  Even  some 
who  have  made  a  more  considerable  profi- 
ciency, are  too  apt  to  defer  examining  into 
the  motive,  till  tfiey  have  concluded  the  act 
which  the  motive  should  have  determined ; 
th^  then,  as  it  were,  make  up  the  motive  to 
the  act,  and  bring  about  the  accordance  in  a 
way  to  quiet  their  own  minds.  Perhaps  in- 
t-^rest  is  acting  on  an  opinion  which  we  fan- 
cied  that  wisdom  had  suggested.  If  it  suc- 
ceed, we  compliment  ourselves  on  the  event ; 
if  it  foil,  we  applaud  ourselves  on  the  assign- 
ed, because  we  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  real, 
motive. 

The  way  to  make  a  prorress  in  piety  and 
peace,  is  not  to  be  too  tender  of  our  present 
feelinrs ;  is  nobly  to  make  some  sacrifice  of 
immediate  ease,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  fu- 
ture happiness.  Desire  not  opiates,  seek  not 
anodynes,  when  your  internal  constitution 
requires  stimiilants.  Cease  to  conceive  of 
religion  as  a  stationary  thinr ;  be  assured, 
that  to  be  available,  it  roust  be  progressive. 
Bead  the  Scriptures,  not  as  a  form,  but  as 
God's  great  appointed  means,  of  infusing  into 
your  heart  that  life-giving  principle  which  is 
the  spring  of  all  right  practice.  Cultivate 
every  virtue,  but  rest  not  in  any.  Do  every 
thing  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  men,  but  make 
not  that  esteem  your  governing  principle. 
Value  not  most  those  qualities  which  are  tms 
most  popular.  Correct ^onr  worldly  wisdom 
with  *  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above-  * 
Bear  in  your  recoHection,  that,  to  minds  of  a 
soft  and  yielding  cast,  the  world  is  a  more 
ffiTmf<!abfc  encmr  than  those  two  other  rival 


tempters  which  the  New  Testament  com- 
monly associates  with  it,  and  which  would 
not,  generally,  have  made  a  third  in  such 
corrupt  company,  if  its  dangers  had  not  borne 
some  proportion  to  theirs.  It  is  the  more 
necessary  to  press  this  point,  as  the  mischiefs 
of  the  worid  are  felt  without  being  suspected. 
The  other  two  spiritual  enemies  seize  on  the 
more  comi|}t ;  but  the  better  dinxwed  are 
the  unconscious  victims  of  the  world,  which 
frequently  betrays  its  votary  into  the  hands 
of  its  two  confederates.  Peonle  are  inclined 
to  be  pleased  with  themselves  when  the 
world  4r^tters  them;  they  make  the  world 
their  supreme  arbiter ;  they  are  unwilling 
to  appeal  from  so  lenient  a  judge ;  and,  be- 
ing satisfied  with  themselves,  when  its  ver- 
dict is  in  their  favour,  the  applause  of  others 
too  oAeo,  by  confirming  their  own,  super- 
sedes an  inquiry  into  their  real  state. 

The  unconfirmed  Christian  should  attend 
to  his  conduct  just  in  those  points  which, 
though  dishonest,  are  not  dishonourable ; 
^K)iot8  in  which,  though  religion  will  be 
a^iosthim,  the  approbation  of  the  world 
will  bear  him  out.  He  would  not  do  a  dis- 
reputable thing,  but  should  a  temptation 
arise  where  his  reputntion  is  safe,  there  his 
trial  commences,  there  he  must  goard  him- 
self with  augmented  vigilance.. 

The  more  enlightened  the  conscience  be- 
comes, the  more  we  shall  discover  the  un- 
speakable holiness  of  Gud.  But  our  per- 
ceptions being  cleared,  and  our  spiritual  dis- 
cernment rendered  more  acute,  this  must  not 
lead  us  to  fancy  that  we  are  worse  than  when 
we  thought  so  well  of  ourselves.  We  are 
not  worse,  because  the  growing  light  of  di- 
vine tnith  reveals  faults  unobserved  before 
to  onr  view,  or  enlarges  those  we  thought  in- 
significant. Liffht  does  not  create  impuri- 
ties, it  only  discloses  them.  Moreover,  this 
efficient  spirit  does  not  illuminate  without 
correcting ;  it  is  not  only  given  for  reproof, 
but  amendment ;  not  onlv  for  amendment, 
but  consolation.  Our  unhappiness  does  not 
consist  in  that  contrition  which  grows  out  of 
our  new  acquaintance  with  our  own  hearts. 
The  true  misery  consisted  in  the  blindness, 
presumption,  and  self-sufficiency,  which  our 
Ignorance  of  ourselves  generated  Our 
true  felicity  begins  in  our  being  brought, 
however  severe  be  the  means,  to  renounce 
our  self-confidence,  and  cast  ourselves  en- 
tirely upon  God. 

It  will  be  a  good  test  of  the  improving  state 
of  a  person  of  the  above  description,  when  he 
can  patiently,  though  not  at  first  pleasantly, 
persevere  in  the  perusal  of  works  which  go 
not  flatter  his  security ;  nay,  to  persevere 
the  more  earnestly,  because  the  perusal  dis- 
covers his  own  character  to  himself.  When 
once  he  is  brouffhtto  enduie  these  salutary 
probings,  he  will  soon  be  brought  to  court 
the  ^aod  that  probes.  He  will  begin  to  dts 
relish  the  vapid  civility  with  which  the  super 
ficial  examiner  treats  human  nature.  Nay, 
he  may  now  safely  meditate  on  the  if^ntfy  of 
man,  which,  in  his  former  state,  so  fiir  misled 
him.  He  will  find  that,  in  another  sense,  the 
doctrine  is  tmp.     Man  was  indeed  originally 
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a  dignified  creature,  for  he  was  made  in  tlie 
image  of  the  perfect  God.  Rwea  now,  tfaoogfa 
liiB  will  is  depraved,  yet  be  has  noble  intei- 
lectaal  Unities  which  give  some  notion  of 
what  he  was.  His  heart  is  alienated,  hut  his 
understanding  approves  the  rectitude  which 
bis  will  rejects.  He  has  still  recoverable 
powers ;  he  is  still  capable,  when  divme 
tmth  shall  have  made  its  full  impression  on 
his  sool,  of  that  renovation  which  shall  re- 
stoie  him  to  the  dignity  he  has  lost,  reinstate 
him  in  the  fisvoar  be  has  forfeited,  and  raise 
him  infinitely  higher  that  the  elevation  from 
which  he  has  fiUlen.  ^ 

To  those  who  attempt  to  relieve  his  tempo- 
rary distress  by  directing  his  eyes  to  his  own 
virtues,  and  to  the  approbation  those  virtues 
are  certain-  to  obtain  from  heaven,  he  will 
replv  with  the  illustrious  sufferer  of  old, 
*  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all  V  ^jj^^ 
remedies  will  no  longer  satisfy  him.  The 
more  deep  his  views  become,  the  less  he  will 
be  disposed  to  claim  bis  share  in  the  compli- 
ments, lavished  on  the  natural  human  char- 
acter. 

But  oh  !  what  unspeakable  consolation 
will  the  bumble  believer  derive  from  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  the  divine  spirit  is  desig- 
nated— The  Com  PORT  SR.  There  is  some- 
thing sublimely  merciful  in  a  dispensation,  of 
which  the  term  is  so  delightfully  expressive 
of  the  thing. — We  read  in  Scriptures  of  i^icv- 
ing  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but,  when  we  consider 
bim  under  this  most  soothing;-  character,  is 
there  not  something  of  peculiar  and  heinous 
ingratitude  in  ^ievint(  the  Comforter  f 

To  endeavour  to  obtain  a  more  lively  be- 
lief in  the  existence,  and  earnestly  to  implore 
tlie  aid  of  this  quickeninj^  spirit  would  be  a 
great  means  or  improvmg  the  character. 
That  the  doctrine  or  spiritual  influence  is  a 
practical  doctrine,  is  clearly  deducible  from 
the  command,  arising  out  of  the  conviction, 
that  the  truth  was  already  received—*  if  ye 
Uee  in  the  spirit,  w^Uk  in  the  spirit'  Observe 
tliat  we  press  you  only  on  your  own  princi- 
ples :  we  recoosmend  you  only  to  act  upon 
the  creed  you  avow.  l(  we  suggest  to  your 
adoption  any  thinr  further  than  the  Bible  en- 
joins, we  are  guAty  of  fanaticism,  and  vou 
should  be  on  your  guard  against  it.  We 
venture  not  to  say  what  name  is  due  to  those 
who  would  depress  your  views  greatly  below 
either. 

In  penisinr  the  Scriptures,  might  you  not 
commune  wiUi  your  own  heart  in  somethin|^ 
like  the  following  language  :— '  This  book  is 
not  a  work  of  ianoy.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
read  it  for  amusement,  but  instructiott  ;  but 
am  I  seriously  proposing  to  read  it  like  one 
who  has  a  deep'  interest  in  its  cxintents  i  Is 
it  my  sincere  intention  to  convert  the  knowl- 
edge I  am  about  to  acquire  into  an^*  practical 
appUeation  to  my  own  case  ?  Is  it  imy  ear- 
nest wish  to  improve  the  state  of  m  v  •wn 
heart  by  comparing  it  with  what  I  allow  to 
be  the  only  perfect  role  of  &ith  and  prao- 
tiee  ?  Do  I  only  read  to  get  over  my  norn- 
ing^  task,  the  omisaiott  of  which  wonld  make 
me  uneuy,  merely  to  fasten  a  aeries  of  fects 
on  my  memory  ?  or  do  I  really  desire  to 


make  the  gfreat  tmtha  of  tiie  iacamalkm  of 
the  Son  of  God,  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  necessity  of  a  living  &ith,  a  soandrepeD* 
tance,  an  entire  conviction  that,  of  myself,  I 
can  do  nothing ;  not  merely  a  speculative 
system  to  be  recognised  at  cbnrch,  but  to  be 
transfused  into  the  life  f    Do  I  adopt  rdtgioa 
as  an  hereditary,  national  profeaaioo,  neces- 
sary to  my  credit,  or  as  a  thing  in  wfaicb  I 
have  a  momentoos  personal  interest  ?    Del 
propose  to  apply  what  I  read  to  the  pulling 
down  those  hirh  imaginations,  and  Chat  hlte 
security  of  which  my  Bible  shows  me  the 
danger,  and  which  its  doctrinea  are  calcula- 
ted to  subdue  «*    Do  I  labotir  after  the  attain- 
ment of  those  heavenly  diapoeitioos,  the  ex- 
hibition of  which  I  have  been  admiring? 
Have  these  vivid  declarations  of  the  unsatis- 
fisctorinessof  the  worid  at  all  cooled  my  ar- 
dour for  its  enjoyments  ?    Shall  I  read  here 
this  holy  contempt  for  the  littleness  of  its 
pursuits,  this  display  of  its  fellacies  and  de- 
ceits, and  yet  return  this  very  evening  to  the 
participation  of  diversions,   the  exposure  of 
whose  emptiness  I  have  been  approving  ? 
Shall  I  extol  the  writer  who  atnps  off  its 
painted  mask  from  the  world,  and  yet  acts  as 
if  the  morning  lecture  had  brought  no  such 
discovery  f    Nay,  perhaps,  it  may  be  one  oC 
my  subjects  of  conversation  to  recommend  a 
book,  of  whose  little  efficacy  in  my  own  case 
I  am  giving  a  practical  example. 

Do  1  not  periodically  pray,  *  Make  me  to 
be  numbered  with  thy  saints  in  glory  ever- 
lasting,* and  yet  am  I  not  as  shy  of  the  soci- 
ety of  those  who  are  distin^isbed  for  more 
than  common  sanctity,  as  if  it  carried  con- 
tamination with  it  P  And  does  not  the  very 
term  convey  to  my  mind  a  discreditable  idea, 
compounded  of  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy  f 

Aner  all,  I  may  have  been  wrong,    if  re- 
spectabUity  were  security,  the  young  roler 
in  the  Gospel  had  been  in  no  danger,  for  his 
attainments  were  above  the  ofdinanr  stand- 
ard, and  his  credit  was  probably  high.    It  is 
time  to  come  to  something  like  certainty; 
to  inquire,  whether  I  do  cordially  believe 
what  I  should  be  ashamed  not  to  profess ; 
whether  my  religion  lives  in  my  memory  or 
my  heart,  on  my  lips  or  in  my  life,  in  my  pro- 
fession or  my  practice  .'    It  is  time  to  exaip- 
ine,  whether  I  have  much  more  distinct  evi- 
dences of  divine  truth  than  those  who  do  not 
acknowledge  the  Gospel  to  be  a  revelation 
from  heaven  ;  to  inquire,  why,  if  my  ^^^' 
standing  he   somewhat  more  enligfateQeo, 
such  illumination  is  not  more  perceptible  on 
my  heart  ?    •  Why  the  fruits  of  the  Spint, 
so  far  from  'abounding^  in  me,  scarcely  ap- 
pear, if  those  fruits  are  indeed  *  love,  peace» 
and  joy  in  believing  ?^  . 

Let  not  the  fear  of  labour,  or  the  dread  of 
pain,  prevent  you  from  endeavouring  to  ob- 
tain a  clear  view  of  your  state.  Let  nct^ 
pjttillanimous  apprelienslon  of  reproach  or 
ridicule  prevent  your  following  up  your  cod* 
victions.  There  is  not  any  thing  that  i>  un- 
reawnable,  much  less  any  thing  that  is  ^^' 
possible,  required :  no  degree  of  seal,  or 
measure  of  earnestness,  but  what  youli^  ^' 
ery  day  exerted  in  a  worse  cause.    Tai^ 
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3r«ur  neasare  from  ttie  world,  not  in  what 
j<m  iball  pimiu,  but  in  the  eneivy  with 
w^hiohjoo  thail  urge  the  pnnuit.    OalydA- 
Tota  to  relinon  at  moch  tune  as  the  worldly 
devcite  to  cGinpatioo ;  only  set  Toor  aHec- 
tionaon  Heeren  as  intensely  as  theirs  aie  set 
upon  earth,  and  all  will  lie  well :  or  take 
your  meature  from  yonr  former  self;  take 
mt  least  as  much  pains  to  secure  yonr  eternal 
interests  as  yon  have  fi^rmerly  taken  to  ac- 
quire a  bngnage  or  an  art    Read  the  word 
of  insiMration  with  the  same  assiduity  with 
lyJiich  y<Ni  haye  studied  a  laronrite  classic  : 
striFe  with  as  much  energy  to  acquire  a  tb»r- 
ongfh  insight  into  the  corruptions  of  yonr 
heart*  and  the  remedy  proposed  for  their  cure, 
ais  yon  bare  exerted  m  studving  the  princi- 
ples of  Tonr  profession,  or  the  mysteries  of 
yonr  calliog.    Inspect  your  consciences  as 
aocnrately  as  your  expences ;  be  as  frugal 
of  yonr  time  as  of  your  fortune,  and  as  care- 
fal  of  your  soul  asof  your  credit    Be  neither 
terrified  bj  terms,  norgoremed  by  them. 

In  reading^  those  heart-searching  writers, 
whose  principles  are  drawn  from  the  source 
of  all  truth,  and  who  are  only  to  be  trusted 
as  they  are  analogous  to  it,  be  not  offended 
with  some  strong  expressions.  They  ex- 
pressed forcibly  what  they  felt  powerfully. 
The  rerolting  term  of  fjnner,  which  has, 
perhaps,  made  you  throw  aside  the  book,  as 
thinking  it  addressed  only  to  the  perpetra- 
tors of  great  crimes,  as  fitter  language  for 
the  prisons  and  the  hulks,  than  for  the  pol- 
ished and  the  pleasing,  is  addressed  to  every 
one,  howerer  profound  his  knowledee,  how- 
ever decent  his  life,  however  amiable  his 
manners,  who  lives  without  habitual  refer- 
ence to  God.  Be  more  than  honest,  be  cour- 
ageous ;  boldly  apply  it  to  yonrselC  Though 
your  character  is  unstained  with  any  dis- 
graceful vice,  though  you  regularly  fulfil  ma- 
ny rdative  duties,  yet  if  you  are  destitute  of 
the  prime  dutv,  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Je- 
6us«  yon  stand  in  need  of  such  a  forcible  ad- 
dress as  we  have  been  supposing.  The  dis- 
covery will  be  no  dishonour.  The  dishonour 
consists  in  not  feeling  your  state,  in  not  strug- 
gling against  it ;  in  not  applyingwith  hum- 
ble tervour  for  assistance  to  the  Fountain  of 
grace  and  mercy. 

Take  comfort  that  you  have  great  advan- 
tages over  many  others.  Tou  have  few  bad 
habits  to  retract ;  you  have  no  scandalous 
vices  to  combat ;  jron  have  already  with 
certain  persons  acouired  a  degree  of  influ- 
ence by  your  jpood  qualities ;  with  others, 
you  have  acquired  it  by  yonr  very  defects, 
and,  as  you  are  not  suspected  of  enthusiasm, 
your  usefulness  will  not  be  impeded  by  hav- 
ing that  suspicion  to  repel.  You  will  con- 
tinue to  do,  in  many  respects,  the  same 
things  which  you  did  before.  The  exterior 
of  your  life  may  be  in  many  points  nearly 
the  same.  But,  even  the  same  actions  will 
be.  done  in  another  spirit  and.  to  another 
end.  Religion  will  not  convert  you  into 
misanthropes,  insensible  to  all  the  dear  aflfec- 
tioDs  which  make  life  pleasant'  It  does  not 
wish  to  send  you  with  tlie  hermits  of  old  to 
the  deserts  of  Thebais.  it  onlv  wishes  you  to 
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adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  crar  Savionr  in 
your  own  families,  and  among  yonr  owncon<- 
nexions.  Not  one  of  the  proper  forms  and 
harmless  habits  of  polished  society  will  be  im- 
paired, they  will  be  rather  improved  by  this 
mutation  of  the  mind.  Christian  humility 
will  be '  aiding  all  the  best  purposes  of  good 
breeding,  while  it  will  fu^ish  a  higher  prin- 
ciple for  its  exercise-  You  mav  express  this 
change  in  yonr  character  by  what  name  vou 
please,  so  that  ttie  change  be  but  efiecteiL — 
it  is  not  what  you  are  called,  but  what  jrou 
are,  which  will  make  the  specific  distinction 
between  the  character  you  adopt,  and  tliat 
which  you  have  quitted.  You  read  the  Bi- 
ble now,  but  between  reading  it  mechanical- 
ly and  spiritually,  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence, as  between  pouring'  a  fluid  on  the 
ffround  and  distilling  it  The  one  '  cannot 
be  gathered  up*  afterwards  ;  from  the  other, 
we  extract  drop  by  drop,  a  precious  and 
powerful  essence. 

Smirch,  then,  diligently,  the  word  of  eter- 
nal life,  enriched  and  ennobled  as  it  is  with 
the  chain  and  the  accomplishment  of  its 
prophecies,  with  the  splendor  of  its  miracles; 
witn  the  attestation  of  its  martyrs,  the  con- 
sistency of  ilB  doctrines ;  the  importance  of 
its  facts  ;  the  plenitude  of  its  precepts  ;  the 
treasury  of  its  promises  ;  the  irradiations  of 
the  spirit ;  the  abundance  of  its  consolations ; 
the  peace  it  bestows ;  the  blessedness  it  an- 
nounces ;  the  proportion  of  its  parts ;  the 
symmetry  of  the  whole,— altogether  present- 
ing such  a  fund  of  instruction  to  the  mind, 
of  light  to  the  path,  of  document  to  the  con- 
duct, of  satisfaction  to  the  heart,  as  demon- 
strably prove  it  to  be  the  instrument  of  God 
for  tlie  salvation  of  man. 


CHAP.  XIX. 
OnHabUt. 

Habits  are  those  powers  of  tlie  mind 
which  arise  from  a  collection  or  rather  a  suc- 
cessive course  of  ordinary  actions.  As  they 
are  formed  by  a  concatenation  of  those  ac- 
tions, so  they  may  be  weakened  by  frequent 
and  allowed  interruptions ;  and  if  many 
contiguous  links  arc  wilfully  broken,  the 
habito  themselves  are  in  danger  of  being 
totally  demolished. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  change  the  met- 
aphor, we  would  observe  that  good  habits 
produce  a  sound  healthy  constitution  of 
mind  ;  they  are  tonics  which  gradually,  but 
infeUibly,  invigorate  the  intellectual  man. — 
A  silent  course  of  habits  is  a  part  of  our 
character  or  rather  conduct,  which  in  a  gpreat 
measure  depends  on  industry  and  epplica- 
tion;  on  self  denial  and  watchfulness,  on 
dili(renoe  in  establishing  right  pursuits,  and 
vigUance  in  checking  such  as  are  pernicious. 
Habit  being  an  engine  put  into  our  hands 
for  the  noblest  and  most  beneficial  purposes ; 
and  being  one,  which,  having  the  free  com- 
mand of  our  own  faculties,  we  have  a  power 
to  use  and  direct — a  power,  indeed,  derived 
from  God  as  all  our  other  possessions  aro^ 
yet  having  this  power,  iti^sts  with  ourteUcs 
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whether  we  Bball  improve  it  by  a  vigorous 
exertion  ia  a  rig^bt  bent,  or  whether  we  shall 
turn  it  a^inst  our  Maker,  and  direct  the 
course  of  our  conduct  to  the  offending^,  in- 
stead uf  pleasing  God. 

flabits  are  not  so  frequently  formed  by 
vehciuent  incidental  efforts  on  a  few  great 
occasions,  as  by  a  calm  and  steady  persever- 
ance in  the  ordinary  course  of  duty.  If  this 
were  uniformly  followed  up,  we  should  be 
spared  that  occasional  violence  to  our  fee,!- 
in^s,  that  agitating  resistance,  which,  by 
waiting  the  spirits,  leads  more  feeble  minds 
to  dread  the  recurrence  of  the  same  neces- 
sity which  induces  a  painful  feeling,  the  con 
sequence  of  negligence,  even  where  there 
is  real  rectitude  of  heart ;  while  the  regular 
adoption  of  right  habits,  indented  by  repeti- 
tion, establishes  such  a  tranquility  of  spirit, 
as  contributes  to  promote  happiness  bo  less 
Dtan  virtue.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  gains 
robustness  and  activity  by  the  habituad  ex- 
ercise of  its  powers  Occasional  right  ac- 
tions may  be  caprice,  may  be  vanity,  may 
be  impuhe,  but  hardly  deserve  the  name  of 
virtue^  till  they  proceed  from  a  principle 
which  habit  has  moulded  into  a  frame  ;  then 
the  right  principle  which  first  set  them  at 
work  continues  to  keep  them  at  it,  and  final- 
ly becomes  so  prevalent,  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  spontaneity  in  the  act,  which  keeps  up 
the  energy,  without  constant  sensible  refer- 
ence to  the  spring  which  first  set  it  in  motion. 
Good  habits  and  good  dispositions  ripened 
by  repetition  into  virtue,  and  sanctified  by 
prayer  into  holiness.  If  we  allow  that  vi- 
cious habits  persisted  in,  lay  us  more  and 
more  open  to  the  dominion  of  our  spiritual 
adversary,  can  we  doubt  that  virtuous  habits 
acquire  proportional  strength  from  the  su- 
perinduced aid  of  the  spirit  of  God  ? 

The  more  uniform  is  our  conformity  to  the 
rules  of  virtue  and  purity,  the  less  we  may 
require  to  be  reminded  of  the  particular  in- 
fluence of  the  motive.  We  need  not,  nor 
indeed  can  we,  recur  everjr  moment  to  the 
exact  source  of  the  action ;  its  flowing  from 
an  habitual  sense  of  duty  will  generally  ex- 
plain the  ground  on  which  it  is  performed, 
if  the  heart  is  kept  awake  and  alive  in  a 
cheerful  obedience  to  God,  the  immediate 
motive  of  the  immediate  act  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  bad  one.  Many  actions,  indeed,  require 
to  be  deliberated  on,  and  whatever  requires 
deliberation  before  we  do  it,  demands  scru- 
tiny why  we  do  it.  This  will  lead  to  such 
an  inquest  into  our  motive  as,  if  there  be 
any  want  of  sincerity  ip  it,  wiU  tend  to  its 
detection. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  uiiged 
above  as  to  the  exercise  of  constant  assiduity 
in  preference  to  mere  occasional  exertion, 
we  would  be  understood  to  offer  this  counsel 
rather  to  the  proficient  than  to  the  novice. 
As  the  beginnings  are  always  difficult,  es- 
peoialW  to  ardent  spirits,  such  spirits  would 
do  well,  particularly  at  their  entrance  on  a 
more  oorfect  coarse,  to  select  for  themselves 
some  single  task  of  painful  exertion,  which, 
by  bringing  their  mental  vigour  into  full 
T)lay,  shall  aflbrd  them  >?o  sensible  an  evi- 


dence of  the  conquest  tiiey  hsite  otytftund.  a) 
will  more  than  repay  the  laboar  of  the  con- 
flict. A  friend  of  Uie  Author  was  so  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  thus  taming  an 
impatient  temper,  that  she  imposed  upon 
herself  ttie  habit  of  be^nning'  even  any  or- 
dinary undertaking  with  the  roofet  difficult 
part  of  it,  instead  of  following  the  usual 
method  of  proceeding  from  the  Tower  to  the 
higher.  If  a  language  Was  td  be  learnt,  she 
began  .with  a  very  difficult  author.  If  a 
scheme  of  economy  was  to  be  Improved,  she 
relinquished  at  once  some  prominent  indul- 
gence ;  if  a  vanity  wds  to  be  cnt  ofl^,  she  fix- 
ed on  some  stron^f  act  of  self-denial  whi^ 
should  appear  a  little  disremitable  to  others, 
while  it  somewhat  mortifiea  herself  These 
incipient  trials  once  got  over,  she  had  a  laige 
reward  in  finding  all  lesser  ones  in  the  same 
class  comparatively  light.  The  main  victo- 
ry was  gamed  in  the  onset,  the  subsequent 
skirmishes  cost  little. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  effort  is  too  violent 
the  change  too  sudden,  we  apprehend  the 
assertion  is  a  mistake.  When  we  have 
worked  up  ourselves,  or  rather  are  worked 
up  by  a  superior  agency  to  a  strong  measure, 
it  becomes  a  point  of  honour,  as  weU  as  of 
duty,  to  persist;  we  are  ashamed  of  stopping 
and  especially  of  retreating,  though  we  have 
no  witness  but  God  and  our  own  hearts. 
Having  once  persevered,  the  victory  is  the 
reward.  A  slower  change,  though  desirable, 
has  less  stimulus,  less  animation,  is  less  sen- 
sibly marked ;  we  cannot  recur,  as  in  the 
other  case,  to  the  hour  of  conquest,  nor  have 
we  so  clear  a  consciousness  of  having  obtain- 
ed it. 

But  the  conquest  we  have  won  we  must 
maintain.     The  fruits  of  the  initiatory  vic- 
tory may  be  lost,  if  v^ance  does  not  guard 
that  which  valour  subdued.      If  the  relin- 
quishment of  evil  habits  is  so  difficult,  it  is 
not  less  necessary  to  be  watchful,  lest  we 
should  insensibly  slide  into  the  negligence  of 
such  as  are  good.     What  we  neglect,  we 
g^radualljT  forget     This  |;nard  ap^ainst  de- 
clension is  the  more  requisite,  as  tne  human 
mind  is  so  limited,  that  one  object  quickly 
expels  another.  A  new  idea  t^es  poasession 
as  soon  as  its  predecessor  is  driven  out;  and 
the  very  traces  of  former  habits  are  effisced, 
not  suddenly,  but  progressively ;  no  two  suc- 
cessive ideas  being,  perhaps,  very  dissimilar, 
while  the  last  in  the  train  will  be  of  a  char- 
acter ^uite  different,  not  from  that  which 
immediately  preceded,  but  from  that  which 
first  began  to  draw  «s  off  from  the  right  hab- 
its ;  the  impression  continues  to  grow  faint- 
er, till  that  which  at  first  was  weakened,  is 
at  length  obliterated. 

If  we  do  not  establish  the  habit  0f  the 
great  statesman  of  Holland,  to  do  only  one 
thing  at  a  time,  we  shall  do  nothing  well ; 
the  whole  of  our  understanding,  however 
highly  we  may  rate  it,  is  not  too  much  to 
give  to  any  subject  which  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  require  an  investigation  at  all ; 
certainly  is  not  great  enough  to  afford  being 
split  into  as  many  parts,  as  we  may  chuse  to 
take  subjects  simtutaneonslv  in  hand.    If  "^^ 
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«liov  tiio  diffiareot  topics  which  require  de- 
liberadoQ  to  break  id  on  each  other ;  if  a 
second  is  admitted  to  a  confisreoce,  before 
we  had  dismissed  the  first,  as  neither  iviU  be 
iliaiinctlj  considered,  so  neither  is  likely  to 
obtaia  a  jost  decision.  These  deshltorjr 
purmiitB  obstruct  the  establishment  of  cor- 
rect habits. 

Bat  it  requires  the  firm  union  of  a  sound 
psiiiiciple  with  an  impaurtial  judgn^oent  to  as- 
certain that  the  habit  is  really  g^ood,  or  the 
midchief  wiU  be  ^ reat  in  proportion  to  the 
pertioacitjr.  For  who  can  conceiTe  a  more 
oaiaerable  state,  than  for  a  man  to  be  goaded 
on  by  a  long  perseverance  in  habits,  which 
both  his  conscience  and  his  understanding 
coodemn  ?  Evea  if  upon  conyiction  he  re- 
nounces them,  he  has  a  long  time  to  spend  in 
backing,  with  the  mortification  at  last,  to  find 
himself  only  where  he  ought  to  have  been  at 
Betting  out 

Without  insisting  on  the  difficulty  of  total- 
lj[  sabdnioglpn^-indulged  habits  oianj  gross 
rice,  such  as  mtemperance ;   we  may  re- 


change  has  taken  place  in  their  acquaintance, 
while  evident  symptoms  of  an  uucliangcd 
nature  continue  to  disfi^re  the  character. 
They  do  not  always  wait  till  an  alteration  in 
the  habits  has  given  that  best  evidence  of  an 
interior  alteration.    They  dwell  so  exclu- 
sively on  miraculous  changes,    that    they 
leave  little  to  do  for  the  convert,  but  to  con- 
sider  himself  as    an   inactive  recipient  of 
grace  ;  not  as  one  who  is  to  exhibit,  by  the 
change  in  his  life,  that  mutation,  which  the 
divine  spirit  has    produced    on  his  heart. 
This  too  common  error  appears  to  arise,  not 
only  from  enthusiasm,  but  partly  from  want 
of  insight  mto  the  human  character,  of  which 
habits  are  the  ground-work,  and  in  which 
right  habits  are  not  less  the  efiect  of  grace 
for  being  gradually  produced.     We  cannot, 
indeed,  purify  ourselves,   any  more  than  we 
can  convert  ourselves,   it  being'cqually  the 
work  of  the  Holy  spirit  to  infuse  purity,  as 
well  as  the  other  graces,  into  the  heart ;   but 
it  rests  with  us  to  exercise  this  grace,  to  re- 
duce this  purity  to  a  habit,  else  the  Scri[}- 


mark,  tiiat  it  requires  along  and  pamful  pro- 1  tures  would  not  have  been  so  abundant  in  in 
(sesa — and  this  even  after  a  man  is  convinced ;  junctions  to  this  dut^. 
of  its  turpitude,  after  he  discovers  evident  |  '  We  must  hate  sin,'  says  bishop  Jeremy 
marks  of  improvement— -to  conquer  the  hab-  \  Taylor*  *  in  all  its  dimensions,  in  all  its  dis- 
tts  of  any  fault,  which,  though  not  so  scan-  tances,  and  in  every  angle  of  its  reception.' 
dalous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  may  be!  St.  Paul  felt  this  scrupulousness  of  Christian 
equally  inconsistent  with  real  piety. — Take  delicacy  to  such  an  extent,  that,  in  intima- 
the  love  of  money  for  instance.  How  re- '  ting  the  commission  of  certain  enormities  td 
luctaatly,  if  at  aU,  is  covetousness  extirpa- 1  the  church  of  Ephesus,  he  charged  that  \hty 
ted  from  the  heart,  where  it  has  long  been ;  should  not  be  so  much  as  named  among  them, 
rooted !  'The  imperfect  convert  has  a  con-  This  great  master  in  the  science  of  human 
miction  on  his  mmd,  nay  he  has  a  feeling;  in  nature,  a  knowledge  perfected  by  grace, 
his  heart,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  l>eiug  was  aware  that  the  very  mention  of  some 
a  Christian  without  liberality.  This  he  j  sins  might  be  a  temptation  to  commit  them  ; 
adopts,  in  common  with  other  just  senti- 1  he  would  not  have  the  mind  intimate  tvith 
ments,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  necessary  evi- 1  the  expression,  nor  the  tongue  familiar  with 
deoce  of  sincerity.      He  has  got  the  whole  the  sound     He  who  knew   all  the  minuter 


chrtatian  theory  by  heart,  and  such  parts  of  it 
as  do  not  trench  upon  this  long-indulged  cor- 
ruption, he  more  or  less  brings  into  action. 
Bat  in  this  tender  point,  though  the  profes- 
sion is  cheap,  the  practice  is  costly.  An  oc- 
casion is  brought  dome  to  him,  of  exercising  could  alone  produce  purity  of  life  and  con 
the  grace  be  has  been  commending.    He! duct. 


( ntrances,  as  well  as  the  broader  avenues  to 
the  corrupt  heart  of  man,  knew  how  much 
safer  it  is  to  avoid  than  to  combat,  how  much 
easier  the  retreat  than  victory.  He  was 
aware,  that  purity  of   heart  and  thought, 


acknowledges  its  force,  be  does  more ;  he 
feels  iL  If  taken  at  the  moment,  something 
considerable  might  be  done ;  but  if  any  de- 
lay intervene,  that  delay  b  fatal ;  for  from 
feeling,  he  begins  to  calculate.  Now  there 
is  a  cooling  property  in  calculation,  which 
freezes  the  warm  current  that  sensibility  had 
set  in  motion.  The  old  habit  is  too  powerful 
for  the  young  convert,  yet  he  patters  himself 
that  be  has  at  once  exercised  charity  and 
diacretion.  He  takes  comfort  both  from  the 
liberal  feeling  which  had  resolved  to  give  the 
money,  and  the  prudence  which  had  saved  it, 
laying  to  his  heart  the  flattering  unction,  that 
he  has  only  spared  it  for  some  more  pressing 
demand*  which,  when  it  occurs,  will  ag^in 
set  him  on  feeling,  and  calculating,  and  sa- 
ving. 

Some  well-meaninr  persons  unintention- 
ally confirm  this  kind  of  error.  They  are 
so  zealous  on  the  subject  of  sudden  conver* 
sion,.  that  they  are  too  ready  to  pronounce, 
frooi  certain  wana  expressioD^)  that  this 


From  the  unhappy  want  of  this  early  hab- 
it of  restraint,  many,  who  are  become  sin- 
cerely pious,  find  it  very  diflScuU  to  extri- 
cate their  minds  from  certain  associations 
established  by  former  habits.  Corrupt  books 
and  evil  communications  have  at  once  left  a 
sense  of  abhorrence  on  their  hearts,  with  an 
indelible  impression  on  their  memory.  They 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  sallies 
of  imagination,  which,  thou|^h  they  once  ad- 
mired as  wit,  they  now  consider  as  little  less 
than  blasphemy.  The  will  rejects  them  ; 
but  they  cling  to  the  recollection  with  fatal 
pertinacity.  Vices,  not  only  of  the  conduct, 
out  of  the  imagination,  long  indulged,  leave 
a  train  of  almost  inextinguishable  corrup- 
tions behind  them.  These  are  evils  of  which 
even  the  reformed  heart  does  not  easily  get 
clear.  He  who  repents  suddenly,  will  too 
often  be  purified  slowly.  A  corrupt  prac- 
tice may  be  abolished,  but  a  soiled  imagina- 
tion is  not  easily  cleansed. 

We  repeat,  that  these  rootej.  habits,  evfn 
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mfter  the  act  has  been  long  haled  and  diaoon- 
tinued,  may  persist  in  tormenting^  him  who 
has  long  repented  of  the  sin,  so  as  to  keep 
him  to  the  last  in  a  painful  and  distressing 
doubt  as  to  his  real  state ;  but  if  this  doubt 
continue  to  make  him  more  vigilant,  and  to 
keep  alive  his  humility,  the  uneasiness  it 
causes  may  be  more  saluatary  than  a  great- 
er confidence  of  his  own  condition.  Many 
have  complained,  after  years  of  sincere  ref- 
ormation, that  they  did  not  possess  that  peace 
and  consolation  which  religion  promises  ; 
not  suspecting,  that  their  long  adherence  to 
wrong  habits  may  naturally  darken  their 
views  and  cloud  their  enjoyments.  Surely 
the  man  whose  mind  has  abandoned  itself  for 
years  to  improper  indulgenceshas  little  right 
to  complain,  if  bitterness  accompany  bis  re- 

gentance,  if  dejection  break  in  on  his  peace, 
urely  be  has  little  right  to  murmur,  if  those 
consolations  are  .refused  to  him,  which,  in 
the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Providence,  are 
sometimes  withheld  from  good  men,  who 
have  never  been  guilty  of  his  irregular- 
ities in  conduct,  wto  have  never  indulged 
his  disorders  of  heart  and  mind.  When  we 
see  holy  men,  to  whom  this  cheerful  confi- 
dence IS  sometimes  denied,  or  from  whom, 
in  the  agonies  of  dissolving  nature,  it  is 
withdrawn,  shall  they  whose  case  we  have 
been  considering,  complain,  if  theirs  are  not 
all  halcyon  days,  if  their  closing  hour  is 
rather  contrite  than  triumphant  ?  But  this, 
if  it  be  not  a  state  of  joy,  may  be  equally  a 
state  of  safety. 

The  duty  of  keeping  up  this  sense  of  puri- 
ty is  of  great  extent.  One  of  the  many 
uses  of  prayer  is,  that,  by  the  habit  of  breath- 
ing out  our  inmost  thoughts  of  God,  the 
sense  of  his  being,  the  consciousness  of  his 
presence,  the  idea  that  his  pure  eye  is  imme- 
diately upon  us,  imparts  a  temporary  purity 
to  the  soulj  which  it  vainly  aims  to  maintain 
in  an  equal  degree  in  its  intercourse  with 
roaokind.  The  beatitude  of  the  promised 
vision  of  God  is  more  immediately  annexed 
to  this  grace  ;  and  it  is  elsewhere  said, '  that 
every  one  who  hath  thb  hope,  purifieth  him- 
self, as  He  is  pure.^  Tho  holy  felicity  of 
the  creature  is  thus  made  to  depend  on  its  as- 
similation with  the  Creator.  There  is  a 
beautiful  intimation  of  the  purity  of  God  in 
the  order  of  construetion  in  the  prayer 
taught  by  our  Saviour.  We  pray  that  Ms 
nitme  may  be  kallowed^^  that  is,  that  our 
hearts,  and  the  hearts  of  all  men,  may  hon- 
our his  holy  name ;  may  be  deeply  impress- 
ed with  a  sense  of  his  purity  and  holiness, 
before  we  proceed  to  the  subsequent  peti- 
tions. We  thus  invest  our  minds  with  this 
preparatory  sentiment  in  order  to  sanctify 
whnt  we  are  about  to  implore.  In  addition 
to  the  necessity  of  stated  prayer  for  the  pro- 
mo(ion  of  punty,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if, 
by  habitual  devotion,  we  bend  our  thoughts 
intn  that  course,  they  will  in  time  almost 
voluntarily  pursue  it.  The  good  effect  of 
prayer  will,  on  our  return  to  society,  be 
m»)ch  increased  by  the  practice  of  occaaion- 
ally  darting  up  to  heaven,  a  short  ejaculation, 
a  laudatory  sentence,  or  some  brief  sponta- 


neous effoaon.  This  will  asnst  to  stir  tij^ 
the  flame  which  was  kindled  by  the  morning 
sacrifice,  and  preserve  it  from  total  extinc- 
tion before  that  of  the  evening  is  offisred  ap. 
We  may  learn  from  the  promne  practice  of 
some,  that  an  ejaculation  takes  as  little 
time,  and  obtrudes  less  on  notice^  than  an 
oath  or  an  exclamation.  It  implores  in  an 
few  words,  the  same  divine  power  for  & 
blessing,  whom  ^  other  obtests  for  destruc- 
tion. 

One  great  benefit  of  science  is  allowed  to 
be  derived  from  its  habituating  the  mind  ta 
shake  off  its  dependance  upon  sense*  D^ 
vout  meditation,  in  like  manner,  aooutftooiB 
it  not  to  fly  for  support  to  sensible  and  mate- 
rial things,  but  to  rest  in  snch  as  are  intel- 
lectual and  spirituaL  By  a  general  ne^Lect 
of  serious  thinking,  virtue  is  sometimes  witb- 
ered  and  decayed ;  in  minds  where  it  is  not 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  there  remains  in  tbeoi 
that  vital  sap  which  may  still,  upon  habitual 
cultivation,  not  only  vegetate,  but  produce 
fruit. 

One  great  obstacle  to  habitual  meditaftioii 
must  not  be  passed  over.  It  is  the  peroicioos 
custom  of  su  omitting^  to  the  uncontroUad  do- 
minion of  a  roving  imagination.  This  pro- 
lific  fiusulty  produces  such  a  constant  badaioe 
of  images,  fancies,  visions,  conjectures,  ana 
conceits,  that  she  can  subsist  pientifnUy  on 
her  own  independent  stock.  She  is  perpet- 
ually wandenng  from  the  point  to  which  sbe 
promised  to  confine  borself  when  she  set  oat ; 
IS  eve^  roaming  from  the  spot  to  which  her 

Cowerless  possessor  had  tnreatened  to  pin 
er  down.  We  retire  with  a  resolutioa  ie 
reflect :  Reason  has  no  sooner  marshalled  her 
forces,  than  this  undisciplined  run-away  es- 
capes from  duty,  one  straggler  after  another 
joins  the  enemy,  or  brings  home  some  foreign 
impertinence.  While  we  meant  lo  indekne 
only  a  harmless  reflection,  we  are  broi^pt 
under  subjection  to  a  whole  series  of  revenes 
of  different  characters  and>  opposite  descrip- 
tions. Fresh  trains  obliterate  our  first  spec- 
ulations, till  the  spirit  sinks  into  a  sort  of  de- 
liquium.  We  have  nothing  for  it,  but  rea»> 
lutely  to  resist  the  enfeebhng  despot.  Let 
us  stir  up  some  counteracting  force :  let  us 
fly  to  some  active  employment  which  shall 
break  the  charm,  and  dissolve  the  pleasant 
thraldom.  No  m  atter  what,,  so  it  be  innocent 
and  opposite.  We  shall  not  cure  ourselves 
by  the  sturdiest  resolution  not  to  do  this 
thing  which  is  complained  of,  unless  we  com- 
pel ourselves  to  do  something  else.  Coura- 
geous exertion  is  the  only  conqueror  of  irres- 
olution :  vigorous  action  the  only  supplanter 
of  idle  speculation. 

Habits  are  not  arbitrary  systems  and  pre^ 
determined  schemes.  They  are  not  always 
laid  down  deliberately  as  phuis  to  be  pursued, 
but  steal  upon  us  insensibly ;  insinuate  them- 
selves into  a  train  of  successive  repetitions, 
till  we  find  ourselves  in  bondage  to  them, 
before  we  are  aware  they  have  gotten  any 
fast  bold  over  us.  But  if"^  rooted  bad  habits 
are  of  such  diflicnlt  extirpation^  that,  as  ire 
have  already  observed,  they  not  only  destroy 
the  peace  of  him  who  continues  nem,  but 
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flnbitter  the  rerj  penitenoe  of  him  who  has 
fon^ea  them,  there  is  a  class  of  beings  in 
whom  they  are  not  jet  inreterate.  If  I 
codld  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  ai^d  of 
aagris,  never  conld  they  be  employed  to  a 
more  important  purpose,  than  in  represent- 
ing to  my  yoathfal  readers  the  blessedness 
of  aToiding  sacb  habits  now,  as  may  take  a 
whole  life  to  unlearn. 

O  you  to  whom  opening  file  is  fresh,  and 
gay,  and  tempting !  you  who  have  yet  your 
"path  to  choose,  whose  hearts  are  ingenuous, 
and  whose  manners  amiable,  in  whom,  if 
wrong  propensities  discover  themselves,  yet 
evil  habits  are  not  substantially  formea— 
conld  von  be  made  sensible,  at  a  less  costly 
price  than  your  own  experience,  that  though, 
through  the  mercy  of  Grod,  the  long-emng 
he^rt  may  hereafter  be  brought  to  abhor  its 
own  sin,  vet  the  once  initiated  mind  can  nev- 
er be  maae  to  unknow  its  knowledge,  nor  to 
nntfaink  its  thoughts;  can  never  be  brought 
to  separate  those  combinations  which  it  once 
/  too  fondly  cherished :— how  much  future  re- 
t  gret,  how  much  incurable  sorrow  might  you 
I  nare  yoorselves !  If  you  would  but  reflect 
max  though,  in  respect  of  the  past,  you  may 
become  inwardly  penitent,  you  cannot  be- 
come as  you  now  are,  outwardly  innocent, 
and  that  no  repentance  can  restore  your  pre- 
sent happy  ignorance  of  practised  evil,*-you 
irtmld  tnen  keep  clear  of  a  bondage  from 
which  you  perceive  the  older  and  the  wiser 
do  not,  because  they  cannot,  commonly 
emancipate  themselves. 

Bnt,  supposing  a  young  man  is  so  happy  as 
to  escape  tne  grossser  corruptions,  yet,  if  he 
have  a  turn  to  wit  and  ridicule,  he  should  be 
singnlarly  on  bis  guard  against  the  false 
crMit  which  ludicrous  associations  will  ob- 
tain for  him  in  certain  societies.  An  indeli- 
cate bnt  pointed  jest,  a  combination  of  some 
lijgfat  thought  witn  some  scriptural  expres- 
sion, a  parody  which  makes  a  serious  thing 
ridienlous,  or  a  sober  one  absurd,— these  are 
inflCmments  bv  no  means  harmless,  not  only 
to  htm  who  handles  them,  but  also  in  the 
hands  of  subalterns  and  copyists,  who,  having, 
perhaps,  no  faculty  but  memory*  Itnd  seldom 
ttting  memory  but  for  mischief  retain  with 
joy,  and  circulate  from  vanity,  what  was  at 
first  ottered  with  mere  random  thoughtless- 
ness. Profane  dunces  are  the  busy  echoes 
of  the  loose  wit  of  others  With  little  talent 
for  original  mischief,  but  devoting  that  little 
to  the  worst  purposes,  they  pick  up  a  kind  of 
Klerary  livelihood  on  the  stray  sarcasms  and 
fhgitive  bon  mots  of  others,  and  are  maintain- 
ed on  what  the  witty  throw  away.  If  even 
in  the  first  instance  there  were  nothing  wrong 
IB  the  thing  itself,  there  is  mischief  in  the 
connexion.  Whatever  serves  to  append  a 
light  thought  to  a  serious  one,  is  unsafe: 
both  have,  by  frequent  citation,  been  so  ac- 
customed to  appear  together,  that  when,  in  a 
better  frame  of  mind,  the  good  one  is  called 
np,  the  corrupt  associate  never  fails  to  pre- 
sent itself  unbidden,  and,  like  Pharaoh>k 
blarted  com,  devours  the  wholesome  ear. 
"  '  Man,*  says  one  of  the  most  sagacious  ob- 
iflrvers  of  nan,  Dr.  Paley  <  is  a  handle  of 


habits.*  The  more  we  attend  to  them,  tho 
more  distinctly  we  shall  perceive  those  which 
are  right,  and  the  more  dexterity  we  shall 
acquire  in  establishing  them.  In  setting  out 
in  our  moral  course,  we  can  make  little  pro* 
gross,  unless  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  gov* 
erned  by  certain  rules ;  but  when  the  roles 
are  once  worked  into  habits,  they  in  a  man- 
ner govern  us.  We  lose  the  sense  of  that  re- 
straming  power  which  was  at  first  unpleasant 
though  self-imposed.  To  illustrate  this  by 
an  instance :— The  accomplished  orator  is 
not  fettered  by  recurring  to  the  laws  of 
the  i^rammarian,  nor  the  canons  of  the  dia- 
lectician, though  it  was  by  being  habitually 
trained  in  their  respectiye  schools,  that  he 
acquired  both  his  accuracy  and  afgument. . 
Yet,  while  he  is  speaking,  it  jiever  occurs  to 
him,  that  there  are  such  thines  in  the  world 
as  gvammar  or  logic.  The  rules  are  become 
habits,  they  have  answered  their  end,  and 
are  dismissed. 

If  we  consider  the  foree  of  habit  on  amuse- 
ments: stated  diversions  enslave  us  mora  by 
the  custom  of  making  us  feel  the  want  of 
them,  than  by  any  positive  pleasure  they 
afford.  By  being  incessantly  pursued,  they 
diminish  in  their  power  of  delighting ;  yet 
such  is  the  plastip  power  of  habit,  aim  such 
the  yielding  substance  of  our  minds,  that  they 
become  aroitrary  wants,  absolute  articles, 
not  of  luxury,  but  necessity.  Strange !  that 
what  is  enjoyed  without  pleasure  cannot  he 
discontinued  without  pain  !  The  very  hour 
when,  the  place  where,  the  sight  of  those  with 
whom  tfaey  have  been  partaken,  present  as- 
sociations which  we  feel  a  kind  of  diflScttlty 
and  uneasiness  in  separating.  We  are  partly 
cheated  into  this  imaginary  necessity,  by 
seeing  the  eagerness  with  which  others  pur- 
sue them.  Tet  if  it  were  not  an  artificial 
necessity,  a  want  not  arising  from  the  con- 
stitution of  our  nature,  those  would  be  unhap- 
py who  are  deprived  of  them,  or  rather,  who 
never  enjoved  them.  There  is  a  respectable 
society  of  Christians  among  us  who  cany  the 
restriction  of  diversions  to  the  widest  extent. 
Yet  among  the  number  of  amiable,  virtuous, 
and  well  instructed  young  Quakers,  whom  I 
have  known,  I  have  always  found  them  as 
cheerful  and  as  happy  as  other  people.  Their 
cheerfulness  was  perhaps  more  intellectual 
than  mirthful ;  but  their  happiness  never  ap- 
peared to  be  impeded  by  complaints  at  the 
privation  of  pleasures  to  which  habit  had  not 
enslaved  them— a  habit  which,  when  carried 
too  far,  destroys  the  very  end  of  pleasure, 
that  of  invigorating  the  mind  by  relaxing  it. 

It  is  a  proof  that  the  Apostle  considered 
conversion  in  general  a  gradual  transforma- 
tion, when  he  spoke  of  the  renewing  of  the 
inward  man  day  by  day  ;  this  seems  to  inti- 
mate that  good  habits,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  are  continually  advancing 
the  groivth  of  the  Christian,  and  conducting 
him  to  that  maturity  which  is  his  consum- 
mation and  reward.  The  grace  of  repent- 
ance, like  every  other,  must  be  established 
by  habit.  Repentance  is  not  completed  by 
a  single  act,  it  must  be  incorporated  into  our 
mina«  till  it  become  a  fixed  state,  arisiB^ 
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ftom  a  coBtinoal  senae  of  onr  need  of  it-* 
Fbrgi9t  U9  our  trt9paiae$  woald  oaf«r  hare 
been  enjoined  m  a  daily  peiitioii,  if  daily  re- 
pMituice  had  not  been  necessary  for  daily 
sins.  The  grand  work  of  repentance,  in- 
deed,  accompanies  the  chanfe  of  heart ;  but 
that  which  is  purified  will  not,  in  this  state  of 
imperfection,  necessarily  remain  pure.— 
While  we  are  liable  to  sin,  we  must  be  ha 
bitnatly  penitent. 

A  man  ma^r  e^ve  evidence  of  his  possess- 
ing' many  amiable  qualities,  without  onr  be* 
tn^;'  able  to  say,  therefore,  he  is  a  good  man. 
His  virtoes  may  be  constitutional,  their  mo- 
tires  may  be  worldly.    But  when  he  exhib- 
its clear  and  convincing  evidence,  that  he 
has  subdued  all  his  inveterate  bad  habits, 
weeded  out  rooted  evil  propensities ;  when 
the  miser  is  g^wn  largely  liberal,  the  pas- 
sfonate  become  meek,  the  calomniatorcdiar- 
itable,  the  maligfnant  kind ;  when  every  bad 
habit  is  not  only  eradicated,  but  succeeded 
by  its  opposite  quality,  we  would  conclude 
that  such  a  change  could  only  be  effected 
by  power  from  on  high,  we  would  not  scru 
pie  to  call  that  man  relif^^ious.    Bui,  above 
all,  there  must  be  a  change  wrought  in  the 
secret  course  of  our  thoughts  ;  without  this 
interior  improvement^  the  abandonment  of 
any  wreng*  practice  is  no  proof  of  an  effect- 
ual   alteration.       This,  indeed,  we  cannot 
make  a  rule  by  which  to  judge  others,  but  it 
is  an  infallible  one  by  which  to  judge  our^ 
selves.    Certain  foults  ara  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain temptations,  rather  than  of  that  com- 
mon depravity  natural  to  all.    But  a  gfeneral 
rectification  of  thought,  a  sensible  revolution 
in  the  secret  desires  and  imaginations  of  the 
heart,  is  perhaps  the  least  equivocal  of  all 
the  changes  effected  in   us.      This  is  not 
merely  the  cure  of  a  particular  disease,  but 
the  infusio/i  of  a  Round  principle  of  life  and 
health,  the  general  feeling  of  a  renovated  na- 
ture, the  evidence  of  a  new  state  of  consti- 
tution. 

Candid  Christians,  however,  who  know 
experimentally  the  power  of  habit,  who  are 
aware  of  the  remainders  of  evil  in  the  best 
men,  will  not  rashlv  pronounce  that  he,  who, 
while  he  is  stniggling  with  some  long  cher- 
ished corruption,  falls  into  an  occasional 
aberration  from  the  path  he  is  endeavouring 
to  follow,  is  therefore  not  religious. 

If  our  bad  habits  have  arisen  from  dan- 
gerous associations,  we  must  dissolve  the  in- 
tercourse, if  we  would  obviate  the  danger 
Good  impressions  may  have  been  made  on 
the  heart,  yet  the  indulged  thought,  and  es- 
pecially the  allowed  si^t  of  that  object 
which  once  melted  down  our  better  resolu- 
tions, may  melt  them  again.  If  we  would 
conqneran  invading  enemy,  w^  must  not 
only  fight  him  in  the  field,  but  cut  off  his 
provisions,  ft  mav  be  difficult,  but  nothing 
ahoold  repel  the  effort  but  what  Is  impossible. 
Now  in  this  there  is  no  impossibility,  be- 
cause the  thing  not  being  olaced  out  -of  our 
reach,  there  needs  only  the  concurrence  of 
the  will  If  wehnmour  this  wayward  will, 
it  is  at  our  perH.  What  we  persist  in  indul- 
ging, we  mdl  every  day  imd  more  difficult 
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toreitrauii.    Perhaps  on  our  not 
the  very  next  temptation,  wiU  depend  tfaa  fo^ 
ture  colonr  of  our  lifo— the  veiy  peasibilily 
of  future  resistance.    That  which  is  now  to 
our  power,  may,  by  repeated  rejection^  be 
judicially    placed  beyond  it.    Infirmity   ef 
purpose    produces     perpetual    relapeea. — 
Temptation  strengthens  as  resistance  weak** 
ens.     We  create,  by  criminal  indnlgeiHiea» 
an  imbecility  in  the  wilU  and  then  plead  tbe 
weakness,  not  which  we  foond,  but  made.-— 
Half  measures  produce  more  jpain  and  bo 
success.    The^  are  compounoed  of  dnrirc 
and  regret,  of*^  appetite  and  fear,  of  indal* 
gfence  and  remorse.    While  we  are  balaiB* 
cing,  conditioning,  temporizing,  negotiating 
with  conscience,  we  might  be  singing  Te 
Deum  for  the  victory. 

What  force  we  take  from  the  wiU  by  esre- 
ry  repetition,  we  giye  to  tbe  habit  A  foint 
endeavour  ends  in  a  sure  defeat.  Tempt»« 
tioo  becoming  more  importunate,  if  its  in* 
cursions  are  not  resisted,  if  its  attacks  are 
not  repelled,  the  habit  will  get  final  posses* 
sion  of  the  mind ;  encouragement  will  in- 
vite repetition ;  where  it  has  been  once  en* 
tertained,  it  will  find  a  ready  way  ;  where  it 
has  been  received  with  familiarity,  expulsion 
will  soon  become  difficult,  and  aftervrards 
impossible.  The  Holy  Spirit,  whose  aid 
perhaps  we  have  faintly  invoked,  and  firmly 
rejected,  is  withdrawn.  But  if  we  are  sin- 
cere in  the  invocation,  we  shidl  be  firm  in 
the  resistance ;  if  we  are  fervent  in  tbe 
resolution,  we  shall  be  triumphant  in  the 
conflict. 

What  we  have  insisted  on  is  the  more  im* 
portant,  because  all  progressive  goodness 
consists  in  habits  ;  and  virtuotis  habits,  be* 
gun  and  carried  on  here  with  increasing  im- 
provement and  multiplied  energies,  are  sns* 
centible  of  eternal  proficiency.  When  we 
are  assured  that  the  effect  of  habits  will  not 
cease  with  life,  but  be  carried  into  eternity, 
it  gives  such  an  enlargement  to  the  ideas, 
such  an  expansion  to  the  soul,  that  it  seems 
as  if  every  hour  were  lost  in'  which  we  are 
not  beginning  or  improving  some  virtuous 
habit. 

As  we  were  originally  made  in  the  image 
of  God,  so  shall  we,  by  the  renovation  of  our 
minds,  of  which  our  improved  habits  is  the 
best  test,  be  restored,  in  an  onlargement  of 
our  moral  powers,  to  a  nearer  resemblance 
of  Him.    Were  it  not  that  there  is  a  partici- 
pation, in  all  rational  minds,  of  the  same 
qualities  in  kind,  though  infinitely  different 
in  degree,  the  perfections  of  God  would  not 
so  repeatedly  be  held  out  in  Scripture  as  ob- 
jects of  our  imitation.    It  would  have  been   • 
absurd  to  have  said,  '  as  he  that  hath  called 
yoa  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holv.'    *  Be  ye  hdy,  for 
I  am  holy,*  would  not  have  been  a  reasona- 
ble command,  unless  holiness  and  purity  bad 
been  one  common  moral  quality  of  tbe  na- 
ture, though  unsneakahU  distant  in  tbe  pro- 
portion between  that    perfect  Being  nom 
whom  whatever  is  good  is  depved,  and  the 
imperibct  creature  who  derives  it.    8»rely 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  though  we  can 
only  attain  that  low  m'earare,  of  which  onr 
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MiaamfiiliMlareii  capable,  jr«tilill  to 

aim  «t  MHtotiiig' ttioieparMboiii,  u  a  desire 
aatttfal  to  the  reoatred  heart :  aad  it  mav 
be  cooBidered  as  a  syiB|itoiD  that  ao  snob 
rencnracioa  hastakeo  place,  when  ao  inch 
desire  is  felt 

How  ooald  we  attempt  to  tnM:e  the  per- 
iectioDs  of  the  diTtne  aatbre,  if  be  bad  not 
atamped  on  our  mind  aooie  idea  of  those  per- 
feotioos?  We  may  brinr  these  aotions  prao- 


tteaily  home  to  oor  own  bosoms,  possessmi^, 
as  we  do,  not  only  natnrai  ideas  or  the  dinne 
rectHode,  bat  harinn^  these  notions  big^hly 
rectified,  and  confirmed  by  the  Scriptare 
representation  of  God  4  if,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing' abstract  reason  for  a  mle  of  judging, 
which  is  often  too  nnsnbstantial  for  cor  grasp, 
we  set  ounetres  to  consider  what  such  a 
perfect  Being-  is  likely  to  approve,  or  con- 
demn, in  human  conduct,  and  then,  ooip- 
pnrtnfr  not  only  oor  deductions,  but  our  prac- 
tice, with  the  Gospel,  adopt  or  reject  what 
that  approves  or  condemns. 


CHAP.  XX. 

On   ihe   incfmnitUnc^   ofCkrisHant  with 

ChrubanUy* 

Wk  bare,  in  three  former  chapters,*  ven- 
tured to  address  a  class  of  Christians  whose 
Uvea  are  decorous,  and  whose  manners  are 
amiable;  but  who,  from  the  want  of  having 
imbibed  the  vital  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
havine,  therefore,  formed  their  principles  on 
imperSoct  models,  seem  to  have  fallen  short 
of  that  excellence  of  which  their  characters 
are  sosceptible. 

We  presume  now  to  address  a  ver3r  differ- 
ent class ;  pef  sons  acknowledging,  indeed, 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  but  living 
either  in  the  neglect  of  the  pnnciples  they 
profess,  or  in  practical  opposition  to  the  theo- 
ry they  maintain ;  yieldmg  to  the  tyranny  of 
passion  or  of  pleasure,  governed  bv  the  ap- 
petite or  the  caprice  of  the  moment,  and 
goin^  on  in  a  careless  inattention  to  the  du- 
ties inculcated  by  an  authority  they  reooff 
nise.  The  lives  of  the  persons  previously 
considered  are  commonly  better  than  their 
profession,  the  lives  of  those  now  under  con- 
templation are  worse.  These  seem  to  have 
more  faults,  the  other  more  prejudices.  The 
others  are  satisfied  to  be  stationary ;  these 
are  not  aware  that  they  are  retrograde.  The 
former  are  in  a  far  better  state ;  but  there 
is  hope  that  the  latter  may  find  out  that  they 
are  in  a  bad  one.  The  one  rest  in  their  per- 
formances, with  little  doubt  of  their  safety ; 
the  other,  with  a  bliad  security,  rest  in  the 
promi«es;  without  putting  themselves  in  the 
way  to  profit  b^  them. 

If  the  whole  indivisible  scheme  of  Christi 
anity  could  be  split  into  two  portions,  and 
either  half  were  left  to  the  option  of  these 
classes ;  those  formerly  noticed  would  adopt 
the  commandments  from  an  assurance  of  be- 
ing saved  by  their  obeying  them ;  these  un- 

*  An  inquiry  why  sonic  good  sort  of  peopin  arc 
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der  proMot  oonidflrBlioii,  wmiM  ohoote  ti» 
creed,  from  a  notion  that  its  mere  adoption 
would  go  near  to  exonerate  them  from  per- 
sonal obedience.  The  others  intend  to  earn 
heaven  by  their  defective  works:  these, 
overlooking  the  neoessi^  of  holiness,  flatter 
themselves,  when  they  think  at  all,  with  the 
cheap  salvation  of  a  mental  assent  We  all 
desire  to  be  finally  saved.  There  is  but  one 
opinion  about  the  end ;  we  only  diflbr  aboot 
the  means.  Many  fly  to  the  merits  <tf  the 
Redeemer  to  obtain  liappiness  for  themselves 
hereafter,  who  do  not  desire  bis  spirit  to  gov* 
em  their  lives  now,  thou|^  he  has  so  repeat- 
edly declared,  that  he  will  not  save  us  with- 
out renovating  us.  To  suppose  that  we  shall 
possess  hereafter  what  we  do  not  desire  here, 
that  we  shall  complete  then,  what  we  do  not 
think  of  beginning  now,  is  among  the  im»xi- 
sistencies  of  many  who  pass  muster  under  the 
generic  title  of  Christians. 

The  contest  between  heaven  and  earth 
seems  to  be  reduced  to  one  point,  which  shall 
possess  the  heart  of  man.  The  bent  of  our 
affections  decides  on  the  object  of  our  pnr* 
suit.  When  they  are  rightly  turned  bylua 
powerful  hand,  God  has  the  predominance. 
It  is  the  grand  design  of  his  word,  of  his  spirit, 
of  all  his  dispensations,  whether  providential 
or  spiritual,  to  restore  us  to  himself,  to  re^ 
cover  the  heart  which  sin  has  estranged  from 
him.  Where  these  instruments  feil,  the  Ori- 
ginal bias  governs,  and  the  world  has  the  en- 
tire possession. 

Prospective  prodeoce  is  esteemed  a  mark 
of  wisdom  by  the  world,  and  he  who  professed 
the  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  observes, 
that  ^  the  prudent  man  foreseeth.*  Here  the 
Bible  and  the  world  appear  at  first  sight  to  be 
in  strict  accordance  ;  but  they  differ  mate- 
rially, both  as  to  the  distance  and  the  object 
of  their  forecast.  How  pmdent  do  we  reck- 
on that  man  who  denies  nimself  present  ex- 
penses, and  waves  present  enjoyments,  that 
he  may  more  effectually  secure  to  himself 
future  fortune !  We  observe  that  his  dis- 
creet self-denial  will  be  amply  rewarded  by 
the  increasing  means  of  atler-indulgenee. 
But  if  this  7ery  man  were  to  extend  his  views 
still  ftirther,  and  look  for  the  remuneration 
of  his  abstinence,  not  to  a  future  day,  but  to 
a  future  life,  he  would  not  with  his  worldly 
friends,  advance  his  character  for  wisdom. 
While  he  looks  to  a  distant  point  of  time  he 
is  commended,  but  he  forfeits  the  commca- 
dation,  if  he  overlooks  all  time,  and  defers 
the  fruition  of  his  hope,  till  time  shaU  be  no 
more. 

It  is  indeed  this  partial  looking  forward, 
this  fixing  the  eye  on  some  point  of  aggran- 
disement, or  wMlth,  or  some  other  distinc- 
tion, which  obstructs  our  view  of  the  final 
prospect ;  or  it  is  the  exoess  of  immediate 
gratification,  the  delights  of  sense,  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  world,  which  prevent  ns 
even  from  thinking  of  it.  While  me  sensnaW 
ist  incloses  himself  in  a  narrow  circle,  be- 
yond which  his  eye  does  not  penetrate,  the 
Christian,  like  the  mariner,  steers  his  course 
not  by  his  sight  but  bis  compass.  In  anv 
imminent  distress,  indeed,  men  almost  nxN 
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urallyflyto  thoir  Maker.  Itii  rather  an 
impulse  than  a  principle.  Yet  it  i»  in  prov- 
perity,  that  we  most  need  his  assistance. 
Success,  which  is  perhaps  more  emioeDlly 
the  hour  of  peril,  is  more  rarely  the  hour  of 
prayer.  There  is  an  intoxication  attending 
on  prosperous  fortune,  especially  while  it  is 
new,  which  diverts  the  spirits  from  commu- 
ntcatipn  with  the  Father  of  spiriu.  The 
slackening  of  devotion  under  success  seems 
to  imply  a  conviction  that,  prosperity  being 
a  gift  of  God,  our  prayers  have  been  heard ; 
we  have  obtained  bis  olessing,  and,  having 
the  end  of  our  prayers  granted,  we  insensi- 
blv  lessen  our  endeavours  to  please  Him 
wnom  our  success  induces  us  to  believe  that 
we  have  already  pleased.  Thus,  having 
made  things  even,  men  seem  to  set  out  on  a 
new  career  ;  they  plan  new  indulgences,  ad- 
ditional projects  of  splendor,  or  of  gratifica- 
tion ;  they  assiduously  multiply  those  pleas- 
ant instances  of  obedience  which  the  poet  has 
flatteringljr  told  us  we  give  when  we  ^  enjoy.* 
But  (he  object  of  enjoyment  is  not  seldom  the 
instrument  of  destruction'  Anacreon  was 
choked  by  a  grape-stone. 

But,  if  praver  to  the  Fountain  of  all  Good 
is  occasionally  offered  up  by  the  negligent 
Christian,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  heard,  be- 
cause it  is  not  his  own  prayer.  We  do  not 
mean,  because  it  is  the  composition  of  anoth- 
er i  that,  as  It  does  not  lessen  its  value,  does 
not  obstruct  its  acceptance.  If  the  feelings 
go  alon^  with  the  petitions,  they  will  be 
heard ;  if  the  affections  are  bound  up  with 
the  words,  they  will  be  accepted.  It  is  not 
because  ihey  are  forms,  but  because  the  lit- 
tle interest  taken  in  them,  renders  them  mere 
forms.  It  is  not  because  they  are  pre-com- 
posed,  but  because  they  are  used  with  con- 
straint—are repetitions,  not  effusions.  It  is 
Using  them  without  that  condition  of  mind, 
witibout  that  cordial  voluntary  approach  to 
the  divine  presence,  to  which  is  annexed  the 
gracious  promise  of  being  in  no-ufige  cast 
out ;  of  that  state  of  mind  which  David  sug- 
gested when  he  said,  *  My  heart  (not  my  lips) 
bath  talked  of  Thee  :*  when,  in  answer  to 
the  command,  *  Seek  ye  my  face,'  warm  and 
instant  from  the  heart  he  fervently  replied, 
*■  Thy  face.  Lord,  will  I  seek.' 

If  it  be  objected,  that  we  can  no  more  pray 
up  to  scriptural  expressions  than  we  can  live 
up  to  scriptural  injunctions,  does  not  the  one, 
equally  with  the  other,  indicate  the  high  as- 
piring nature  of  religion  ?  Does  it  not  re- 
mind us,  that  our  aims  must  be  always  n|ore 
lofty  than  the  possibility  of  our  attainments  ; 
that  if  the  one  be  hitherto  low  and  earthly, 
the  other  must  be  high  and  heavenly  ;  boun- 
ded by  no  limits,  restrained  by  no  measures, 
but  improving  with  our  moral  improvement, 
strengmening  with  our  spiritual  strength  ? 

You  do  not  deny  that  *  the  Gospel  is  the 
power  of  Grod  unto  salvation,*  because  it  is 
ateerted  by  an  authority  you  respect.  But 
to  Whom  is  it  such  a  power  ?  You  reply  from 
your  memory,  <  To  all  them  that  believe.* 
But  of  what  use  is  a  belief  that  is  obviously 
uninfluential  ?  You  are  unconsciously  fall- 
ing into  the  very  error  of  the  fanatic  whom 


you  so  justly  condemn.  Liikehim«  yoiftV^* 
ue  yourself  upon  your  full  assent  to  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  You  go  beyond  him,  for  you 
profess  to  have  reason  as  w^  as  faith  on  your 
sidjs.  But  is  not  that  an  irrational  ftuUi 
which  professes  to  believe,  that  a  principle  is 
productive  of  salvation,  and  yet  to  restcoo* 
tented  while  you  are  not  governed  bv  that 
principle  ?  You  bring  your  reason  and  jour 
will  into  the  ordinarv  transactions  of  life ; 
the  one  impels,  and  the  other  giudes»  in  al- 
most all  concerns  except  that  one  grand  con- 
cern, where  the  impulse  and  the  guidancae 
are  incomparably  the  most  important.  You 
allow,  inaeed,  in  a  general  way,  that  the 
thoughts  and  pursuits  of  religion  are  the  moct 
worthy  of  attention,  and  then  act  as  if  yoa 
held  no  such  opinion,  made  no  such  avowaU 

It  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  unioD  of 
justice  and  mercy  in  God,  that  in  the  veij 
act  of  making  sin  the  marked  object  of  his 
displeasure,  be  makes  the  penitent  offender 
the  chosen  object  of  his  compassion.  But 
revelation  will  afford  no  shelter  to  those  who 
screen  themselves  under  its  promises,  while 
they  live  in  opposition  to  its  laws ;  to  those 
who  desire  to  retain  their  vices,  without  re- 
linquishing their  shopes;  who  take  refose  in 
the  very  mercy  they  are  abusing ;  who  uiink 
they  exalt  the  efficacy  of  grace,  by  believing 
it  will  cancel,  not  onlv  all  the  sins  they  have 
committed,  but  all  tney  intend  to  commit. 
The  truth  is,  if  they  really  believe  God,  it  is 
only  when  he  promises.  But  shall  he  not 
also  be  believed  when  he  threatens,  or  shall 
we  desire  him  to  abrogate  half  bis  word,  that 
while  we  are  violating  one  part,  the  other 
may  confirm  our  security  ?  Is  not  this  sub- 
terfuge as  much  an  abdication  of  conunoa 
sense,  as  a  contem|>t  of  divine  justice? 

Unhallowed  passions  too  frequently  enlist 
both  wit  and  argument  into  their  service,  the 
one  laughs  at  their,  excesses,  the  other  reasons 
them  away.  Wit  is  no  longer  employed  in 
her  rightful  office,  to  decorate  virtue,  out  to 
ridicule  her.  Reason  is  no  longer  calked  in 
to  control  appetite,  but  to  plead  for  it.  In- 
dulgence confirms  its  dominion.  As  the  em- 
pire of  sense  is  fortified,  that  of  reason  de- 
clines. Even  God  is  audacioualjr,  tboogfa, 
perhaps,  gayly  arraigned,  for  having  made 
corrupt  inclinations  natural,  and  then  pun- 
ishing their  indulgence ;  as  if  he  had  not 
fiven  reason  to  restrain,  as  if  he  had  not 
estowed  religion  to  control  them. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  assent 
to  the  truth  of  Scripture,  and  even  to  ap- 

fiTove  and  recommend  it,  without  reaUy  be- 
ieving  it ;  for  the  test  of  belief  is  to  make  it 
the  rule  of  judpng  ourselves,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  act  as  if  we  expected  to  be  judged  by 
it.  The  christian  doctrines  will  alwa^  pro- 
duce christian  affections  and  dispositions  in 
the  mind,  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are 
understood,  in  the  degree  in  which  tiiey  are 
cordially  embraced.  The  temper  and  con- 
duct of  the  Christian  is  a  faithful  refleotioo  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  the  im- 
provement of  his  life  is  the  only  evidence  of 
his  having  received  its  truths  into  his  heart. 
Of  all  the  ingredients  of  which  ouf  ibtcl- 
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lectud  and  spiritml  ehameter  is  compoand- 
ed,  that  is  tae  most  doobtfol,  the  most  un- 
fixed, and  the  iBoal  eanfy  Bfaaken,  whiob  is  in 
resJily  the  Imsis  of  all  dor  other  priticiples, 
fta  ureH  as  the  foandatioQ  of  all  oar  futnre 
hqpea  we  meati  faith,  tt  is  the  want  of  this 
li^m^  root  which  accounts  for  all  the  deform- 
ities in  the  mind,  all  the  anomalies  in  the 
cbairaeter  of  man.  Disgiiise  it  as  we  will — 
mod  we  oofl6iie  not  the  cban^  to  the  profli- 
^te,  oreren  to  the  nerligent — it  is  nnprac- 
tteel  bdief  whicbao  sadly  depresses  our  moral 

ITet  the  negligent  m  practice  are  not  sel- 
dom confident  in  the  profession  of  their  ftiith. 
Aa  Chej  are  not  oltefi  troobled  whh  any  doubt 
ef  tbemselres,  of  coarse  they  institute  no 
Ter^  deiep  inqniry  whether  tlie}[  do  sincerely 
beliere  the  promiseB  of  Christianity.    But, 
iMywerer  fnrolons  they  may  deem  the  scruti- 
ny, ft  was  once  thought  to  be  a  matter  wor- 
thy of  a  serions  inquiry  among  Christians, 
wbetlier  their  hopes  were  well-founded.  Bet- 
ter men  than  many  who  now  reckon  them- 
seWes  good,  entertained  doubts  of  their  own 
atate,  and  could  not  rest  till  they  came  to 
Bomcthing  like  decision  on  this  momentous 
qnestioD.    Is  then  that  sober  inquiry,  which 
was  in  them  the  truest  mark  of  prudence, 
flow  to  be  treated  as  a  needless  scrupulosity, 
if  not  as  an  evidence  of  an  unsouna  mind  ? 
Are  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  on  which 
they  bestowed  so  much  thought  and  labour 
unworthy  of  yours  f    Is  that  which  was  to 
fbeoi  ao  serious  a  concern  as  to  demand  a 
combination  of  their  best  faculties  and  their 
moat  ferrent  endeavours,  become  so  easy  as 
to  be  comprehended  at  a  glance,  and  adopted 
in  m  moment  ?    Are  the  difficulties,  which 
coat  them  so  much  reflection,  nrayer,  and 
self-denial,  miraculously  remoTeo,  and  made 
smcwth  for  you  ?    Are  thing^s  so  altered,  that 
Irhile  they  worked  out  their  salvation  with 
f^r  and  trembling,  you  are  secure  of  an 
easy,  indolent,  almost  unsolicited  salvation  ? 
Are  corrupt  human  nature  and  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  Gospel  now  so  suddenly  accom- 
modated to  each  other?    Are  sin  and  safety 
grown  so  congruous  ?    Is  it  become  so  natu- 
ral to  fallen  creatures  to  be  reconciled  to 
God  and  goodness,  without  that  long  and  se- 
rious process  which  was  once  thought  so  in- 
dbpensable  to  its  accomplishment  ?    Is  that 
Superinduced  principle  which  the  most  acute 
bation  in  the  world  accounted  *  foolishness,' 
and  the  most  perverse  people  a  *  stumbling- 
block,'  become  to  you  so  easy  of  apprehen- 
sion, so  accessible  to  your  reach,  so  mciUtated 
to  your  corruptions,  so  certain  of  attainment, 
as  to  supersede  the  labour  of  examination,  as 
to  be  acquired  without  the  trouble  of  pur- 
suit ?    If  to  you  the  end  is  made  sure,  with 
the  ntter  ignorance  of  the  way,  and  a  gene- 
ral neglect  of  the  means ;  if  you  find  that 
path  clear  which  they  found  intricate ;  if  you 
obtain,  without  seeking,  that  assurance,  by 
tbe  bare  promise  of  which  they  were  sup- 
ported ;  if  all  this  be  really  your  happy  case. 
It  must  have  been  achieved  by  some  power 
Which  has  not  been  before  revealed,  by  some 


miracle  which  neither  the  Old  oor  tbe  New 
Testament  has  either  recorded  or  predicted. 

Yon  would  do  well  then,  besides  looking 
back  to  tbe  oracles  of  truth,  to  inquire  of 
your  authorized  instructors,  if  there  has  been 
any  change  effected  in  the  requirements  of 
Christianity,  any  deductions  made  in  its  de- 
mands,  any  facilities  introduced  into  its 
scheme,  any  revelation  by  which  the  old  im- 
pediments have  been  removed,  and  a  shorter 
cut  to  heaven  cleared  out  ?  Consult  sqme 
real  Christians  of  your  acquaintance;  ita- 
quire  if  they,  despising  and  forsaking  the  good 
old  way,  found  repentance,  pardon,  holinm, 
victory  over  the  world,  and  acceptance  with 
God,  so  slight,  so  rapid,  yet  so  certain  a 
thing  ?  Ask  if  they  oecame  Christ iaos  by 
chance  or  by  inheritance,  if  they  were  *  re- 
newed in  the  spirit  of  their  minds'  by  the 
mere  form  of  baptism.'  Inquire  if  their  en- 
trance into  a  religious  life  cost  them  no  sacri* 
fice,  if  their  attainments  were  accidental,  if 
they  maintained  the  ground  once  grained 
without  effort,  if  they  improved  it  without 
prayer,  if  they  were  ^tablisbed  in  it  without 
divine  assistance  ? 

The  truth  is,  the  persons  in  question  either 
do  not  think  the  defect  of  faith  a  fundamen- 
tal error,  or  Uiey  suppose  they  believe  when 
they  do  not.  When  mis  last  is  the  case,  they 
rest  satisfied  in  their  mistake ;  for  people  do 
not  seek  to  extricate  themselves  from  a  doubt 
in  which  they  do  not  feel  entangled.  It  is, 
however,  practical  unbelief  which  quenches 
tbe  vital  flame  of  virtue. 

Unbelief  is  not,  as  you  are  too  ready  to  sup- 
pose, merely  one  among  the  many  evils  of 
the  heart,  but  it  is  tlie  root  and  principle  of 
them  ail.  That  faith  is  the  foundation  of 
virtue  is  implied  to  have  been  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  Apostle  when  he  speaks  of  '  the 
obedience  of  faith.' 

How  hotly  do  we  resent  it,  if  our  veracity 
is  suspected!  How  indignantly  do  our 
hearts  rise,  if  our  fellow-creatures  do  not 
believe  our  word  on  occasions  the  most  triv- 
ial !  Yet  we  do  not  tremble  at  the  idea  of 
not  believinjg  the  word  of  Omnipotence :  yet 
do  his  promises  excite  no  ardent  desires  in 
our  hearts  after  the  blessings  they  reveal. — 
And  could  this  possibly  be  the  case,  if  we 
confidently  credited  tbe  truth  of  the  prom- 
ises? 

If  men  only  suspect  there  is  some  new 
road  which  may  lead  to  fame  or  fiortune,  or 
any  desirable  acquisition,  how  sadulotts  are 
they  in  their  inquiries  after  it,  how  anxious 
to  ascertain  its  probability,  how  zealous  to 
turn  the  information  to  their  profit !  But 
when  tku  grand  concern  is  in  question,  so 
fiar  from  investigating,  they  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, they  assume,  not  only  that  the  thing  is 
trae,  but  that  their  interest  in  it  is  safe.  I( 
scarcely  costs  them  a  thought,  they  are  sel- 
dom embarrassed  with  a  doubt.  **So  far  from 
reflecting  how  the  difficnlties  which  lie  in  tbe 
way  may  be  removed,  they  do  not  inquire 
whether  they  exist,  much  less  what  they  are ; 
and  with  thswe  who  would  point  them  out, 
they  evade  the  subject  to  save  tbe  trouble.-* 
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We  need  look  no  further  for  the  solution  of 
«Mir  indifTerence  than  that  we  do  not  earnest- 
ly desire  the  promised  felicity  because  of  our 
practical  incredulity. 

If  an  intelligent  Chinese  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  high  privileges  and  sub- 
lime hopes  of  a  Christian — what  advantages 
lie  possesses  here,  and  what  prospects  he  has 
in  reversion,  not  contingent;  but  certain, 
provided  he  turned  his  advantages  to  the  se- 
<:uriog  of  his  prospects ;  what  promises  had 
been  made  him  from  an  authority  he  allowed, 
and  by  a  veracity  he  trusted ; — what  a  glori- 
ous people  would  he  expect  to  find  in  a  soci- 
ety of  such  highly  privileged  beings  ! — 
Would  he  not  look  for  cordial  obedience  to 
his  laws  in  whose  will  they  daily  express  a 
complete  acquiescence  ? — for  unbounded 
love  and  charily  among  creatures  who  peri- 
odically confessed  that  their  own  sins  could 
not  be  forgiven,  if  they  forgave  not  the  sins 
of  others  ? — for  a  gratitude  among  creatures 
who  recognized  one  common  redemption, 
which  should  bear  some  little  proportion  to 
his  love  by  whom  such  an  astonishing  re- 
demption had  been  wrought?  Would  he  not 
conclude  that  nothing  could  be  wanting  to 
their  happiness  but  an  entrance  on  that  im- 
mortality for  which  they  must  be  so  well  pre- 
pared—nothing wanting  to  their  perfection, 
but  the  visible  presence  of  Him  whom  they 
acknowledge  to  be  its  source  and  centre  ? — 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  they  were  living 
the  life  of  saints  preparatory  to  their  com- 
mencing that  of  angels  ? 

.But  when,  6n  a  personal  hitercourse,  he 
obsenred  that  the  lives  of  so  many  beings, 
the  essence  of  whose  reli^on  is  love,  was  a 
scene  of  strife  and  emulation — that  this  com- 
munity of  Christians  which  he  thought  like 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  was  at  unity  with  it- 
self, had  rather  be  at  unity  with  any  thin? 
than  with  each  other— split  into  parties  and 
torn  asunder  by  conflicting  interests  !— when 
he  saw  that  the  professors  of  a    re|irion, 
founded  in  humility  and  selfdenial,  could  be 
proud    without    reproach,    and  voluptuous 
without  discredit ;  when  he  saW,  in  so  many 
other  respects,  the    inconceivable  distance 
between    our   lives  and  our  patterns,  our 
hopes  and  our  aims,  would  he  not  believe  the 
whole    had   b^en    a    misrepresentation? — 
Would  he  not  rejoice,  like  a  true  patriot,  to 
find  that  there  was  less  difference  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Pekin  and  London  than 
between  the  professor  of  Christianity  and 
the  Gospel  from  which  he  took  his  rule  ? 
Would  not  this  be  his  natural  inference,  ei- 
ther that  Christianity  is  not  true,  or  that  its 
avowed  disciples  do  not  believe  it  f    When 
he  compared  their  actual  indulgences  with 
their  exalted  expectancies,  would  he  not  be- 
lieve that  their  religion  was  founded  on  a 
proclamation  for  present  enjoyment,  and  not 
on  a  promise  of  future  blessedness  ?    fn  any 
event,  would  he  conceive  that  eternal  glory 
was  to  be  obtained  without  an  effort,  I  had 
almost  said  without  a  wish  ? 


CHAP.  XXf. 

ExpoikilaiMn  wUk  the  McofliiriMl  CirU- 

tian,    . 

The  roost  valuable  truths,  though  JuiowiXy 
are  useless,  if  not  applied.    Though    meii 
were  acquainted  with  the  magnetic  power  of 
the  loadstone  before  the  Christian  era,  it  re-, 
mained  an  object  of  idle  admiration,   till 
within  a  very  few  centuries.    The  practical 
use  of  the  needle  being  at  lei^^th  found  ouU 
its  application  to  its  true  end  gave  ma&kmd, 
access  to  unknown  r^ons^  and  opened  to 
them  a  new  world.    If  such  were  the  appli- 
cation of  religious  knowledge  to  its  proper 
end,  it  would,  indeed,  open  to  us  a  world,  la 
which,  not  only  one,  but  every  adventurer, 
might  be  rewarded,  not  with  discovery  mere- 
ly, but  with  possession. 

To  this  unseen  world  God  has  shown  as 
the  way  by  his  word,  has  smoothed  that  way 
by  his  grace,  has  promised  us  the  directioa 
of  bis  Spirit ;  has  given  ub  free  access  by 
his  Son,  revealing  him  to  us  at  once,  as  our 
propitiation  and  our  pattern.  Shall  we  not, 
then,  thankfully  embrace  this  propitiation> 
and  keep  this  pattern  before  our  eyes  ?  A^ 
though  our  nearest  approaches  wdl  be  infi^ 
nitely  distant,  let  us  come  as  near  to  it  as  we 
can,  and  let  us  frequently  try,  by  the  only 
true  touchstone,  wnether  we  have  more  re- 
ceded or  approached.  If  we  find  our  de- 
flection has  been  greater  since  the  last  ex- 
amination, let  the  discovery  put  us  upoa 
praying  more  fervently,  watching  more  vig- 
ilantly, and  labouring  more  earnestly.  If 
we  have  gained  any  ground,  let  us  try  to  se- 
cure our  advantages  by  pushing  our  pro- 
gress. Whata  low  standard,  aqd  yet  it  was 
a  high  one  in  his  estimation,  did  he  propose^ 
who  said  to  his  friend,  *  K  thou  art  not  So- 
crates, yet  live  as  one  who  would  be  glad  to 
be  Socrates  !'  To  what  an  elevated  pitxsh 
were  hu  views  raised,  who,  disdaining  an  in- 
ferior model,  said,  <  Be  ye  like  minded  with 

Christ !' 

Every  degree  of  goodness  is  only  a  ray 
from  the  central  perfections  of  God.  There 
is  no  shadow  of  right  in  any  of  his  creatures 
but  is  indicative  of  his  immeasurable  good- 
ness. The  human  virtues  had  ori^nally  a 
stronger  resemblance  to,  and  more  intimate 
correspondence  with,  the  Being  from  which 
they  emanated,  but  by  man's  apostacy,  the  . 
analogy  was  not  only  impaired,  but  nearly 
lost.  Yet  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  is 
good,  an  ample  power  of  judging,  remains 
to  us,  to  convince  us,  that  religion  is  a  very 
reasonable  principle,  that  it  is  addressed  to 
our  understandings  as  well  as  to  our  affec- 
tions. God,  by  the  revelation  of  himself  and 
his  purposes,  does  not  destroyk  but  strength- 
en, our  natural  notions  of  rectitude,  our  ra- 
tional ideas  of  justice,  our  native  feelings  of 
truth  and  equity.  The  Scripture  account  of 
the  moral  perfections  of  God,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world,  is 
consonant  to  those  notions  which  lie  has  im- 
planted in  us.     Christianity  exalts,  clears 
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€od  parifiiBB  the  liglit  of  letfon,  ennobles  and 
elevates  the  dictates  of  natural  conscience, 
bat  doies  aot  otmtradict  them-nioes  not  sub- 
Tert  our  ideas  of  justioe,  nor  oyertnm  our 
Innate  sense  of  ri(fht  and  wrong^.  Oar  na- 
ture, though  fall  of  perverseness  in  the  will, 
is  not  so  prepostenms  in  her  judgment,  as  to 
belieyetbat  a  rerelation  from  God  would 
ever  teach  a  law  in  direct  opposition  to  nat- 
ural justice  ;  that  the  illumination  of  the 
Oospel  was  meant  to  extinguish  *  the  candle 
of  the  Lord'  set  up  in  ever]^  human  bosom. 
God  would  be  inconsistent  with  himself*  if 
he  gare  us  the  light  of  reason,  dim  indeed, 
bat  sttU  a  light,  and  then  gave  us  a  revela- 
tion, not  to  clear  that  dimness,  not  to  en- 
If S^ten  that  comparatire  darkness,  but  to  op- 
pos^,  eclipse,  extinguish  it 

To  this  capacity  of  judging,  to  this  power 
of  determining,  and  to  your  profession  of 
faith«  we  venture  to  appeal.  We  are  not 
arguing  with  you  as  with  persons  who  deny 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  addressing  you 
as  arowed  belierers,  who  neglect  the  appli- 
cation of  that  truth  which  the  infidel  denies. 
We  do  not  propose  any  disallowed  scheme, 
we  do  not  offer  any  rejected  doctrine,  any 
disputed  opinions;  we  do  not  invite  your 
aubmission  to  any  authority  which  ^ou  do 
not  acknowledge*  We  sugg^  nothing  but 
wluit  vonr  understandings  assent  to,  nothing 
but  what  you  profess  to  believe.  Yet  these 
truths  vou  vitally  disavow,  this  authority  you 
actually  renounce,  this  creed  you  practically 
sabvert,  if  they  do  not  furnish  the  ground  cm 
your  conduct.  Ton  acknowledge  all  the 
verities  of  the  Bible,  but  your  lives  are  un- 
altered. Tour  hearts  are  impressible  by  all 
the  tender  human  affections ;  awake  to  all 
*  the  charities  of  father,  son,  and  brother  ;'— 
Why  are  they  untouched,  just  where  they 
ou«^t  to  be  most  sensible,  languid  where 
they  should  be  rigorous,  dead  where  they 
should  show  most  vital  energy  ? 

There  is  in  this  conduct  a  double  incon- 
gruity. The  persons  in  question  not  only 
Knrbear  to  exhibit  in  their  own  lives  those  ad- 
mirable effects  which  Christianity  is  so  cal- 
culated to  produce,  but  they  do  not  like  to 
see  them  produced  to  any  great  extent  in 
others.  They  are  not  backward  in  branding 
those  who  exhibit,  in  their  fair  proportions, 
the  practical  effects  of  the  doctrines  they 
themselves  profess  to  admire,  with  the  sus- 
picion of  hypocrisy,  or  the  reproach  of  ex- 
travagance. In  the  common  course  of  af- 
£iirs,  nothing  is  more  censured  than  tfironm- 
ienof-  In  religion  it  is  onite  otherwise.  It 
is  thought  criminal  to  make  no  religious  pro- 
fession; yet,  to  act  consistently  with  that 
profession,  to  make  the  practice  square  with 
the  principle,  in  short,  to  live  as  we  believe, 
exposes  a  person  to  be  suspected  of  a  defi- 
ciency of  sense,  or  of  sincerity ;  subject 
him  to  a  doubt,  either  of  the  integrity  of'^his 
heart,  or  the  sanity  of  his  mind. 

Christianity  lays  down  plain  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  tlMMe  who  profess  it.  The  Bible 
is  in  the  hands  of  this  class  of  professors ;  but 
when  a  portion  of  it  has  been  carelessly  pe- 
maed,  it  is  conodered  as  having  done  its  of- 


fice, it  is  laid  down,  and  the  reader ^ instead 
of  applying  to  his  conduct  the  law  he  has 
been  studying,  immediately  applies  to  tbo 
law  of  custom,  of  fashionable  acquaintance, 
of  caprice,  of  appetite,  for  that  rule  which, 
in  conveisation  be  would  acknowledge,  was 
only  to  be  found  in  the  book  he  had  been 
readiuf^.  In  matters  of  &ith,  an  indefinite 
assent  is  yielded ;  he  only  desires  to  be  ex- 
cused from  the  conseouences  they  involve. 
He  would,  indeed,  like  to  cava  at  some 
points,  but  an  unexamined  approbation  costs 
less  trouble  ;  so  he  believes  m  the  g^oss,  oc- 
casionallv,  however,  indulriuff  a  little  levity 
to  show  nis  wit,  and  a  few  doubts  to  show  his 
discrimination 

We  do  not  act  thus  on  other  occasions. 
The  arts  we  learn  we  turn  to  the  purpose  for 
which  we  learned  them.  The  science  we 
acquire  we  apply.  The  study  of  geometry 
is  made  applicable  to  practical  purposes. 
The  knowMBdffe  of  mechanics  is  not  studied 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those, 
to  whom  the  application  brinfl^s  so  many  con- 
veniences. Tne  fairest  handrwriting  would 
be  of  little  value,  if  the  use  did  not  follow  the 
acquisition.  Yet  if  religion  is  not  only  of 
more  allowed  importance,  but  of  more  uni- 
versal application,  than  all  human  knowl- 
edge put  together,  why  is  it  not,  like  that, 
brought  to  bear  on  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  sent,  the  rectification  of  the  heart  and 
lifef  If  we  acknowledge  the  Bible  to  be  the 
only  unerring  road-book  to  that  land  to 
which  we  are  travelling,  why,  after  consult- 
ing it  in  the  closet,  do  we  forget  it  on  the 
journey,  not  only  neglectiog  the  direction  it 
afibrds  but  pursuing  contrary  paths  of  our 
own  devising. 

It  is  a  spectacle  to  excite  the  tenderef^t 
commisseration  when  we  observe  the  excel- 
lent gifts  of  God  to  some  of  his  most  favour- 
ed creatures — when  we  see  the  brightest  nat- 
ural faculties  improved  by  hif  h  cultivation, 
toj^ether  with  that  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  religion,  whicli  not  only  expels  infideli- 
tv,  but  leads  to  a  certain  vague  adoption  of 
the  christian  creed— when  we  see  men,  not 
only  rich  in  mental  endowments,  but  possess- 
ed of  hearts  glowing  with  generosity  and 
kindness— when  we  see  such  beings  as  much 
absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of  time  and  sense,  as 
dead  to  the  highest  ends  of  their  being,  limit- 
ing their  plans  to  the  present  life  as  com- 
pletely as  if  they  did  not  believe  in  that  im- 
mortality which  yet  makes  part  of  their  sys- 
tem !— to  see  t^em  overlooking  the  excellen- 
ces which  may  be  attained  in  this  state  pre- 
paratory to  their  perfection  in  a  better ;— un- 
observant of  that  deep  basis  which  God  has 
laid  in  our  very  nature  for  the  condition  of  fu- 
ture blessedness—forgetting  how  he  has  not 
only  graciously  put  us  in  the  way  to  attain  it, 
but  has  exhorted,  but  has  invited  us,  only  to 
consent,  only  to  submit  to  be  eternally  happy ! 
When  we  hear  the  Saviour  of  sinners  con- 
descending to  express  this  tender  regret  at 
their  reluctance,  *  Ye  will  not  come  to  me, 
that  ye  might  have  life.'— Who  can,  without 
sorrow,  contemplate  such  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  practice  and  the  destination,  the 
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pusfuita  ftnd  Ibe  iiiteratti»tb6loir  desires  and 
tbe  high  possibilities,  the  uDspeakable  offers 
and  the  inoonigible  bliodoess  ? 

But  in  our  lapsed  httmaiiity,  sense,  in  op- 
position to  faith,  is  too  frequently  the  dicta- 
tor* If  we  see  throngh  ag^lass,  and  that 
darkly,  it  is  because  the  mediani  is  clouded 
by  the  breath  of  sensuality.  Appetite  is  the 
arbitrary  power  which  renders  every  appeal 
to  reason  and  religion  fruitless.  The  pleas- 
ures of  the  present  life  hare  matter  and  sub- 
stance, and  we  act  as  if  those  of  heaven  were 
dreams  and  visions.  Self-love  errs  only  in 
mistaking  its  objects,  in  putting  the  brief  dis- 
cipline which  we  are  called  to  exercise  here 
on  a  level  with  eternal  suffering;  it  mistakes 
in  fastening  itself  on  the  lower  part  of  our 
nature,  and  forgetting  that  our  souls  are  our- 
selves. 

But  surely  God  did  not  give  his  creatures 
suoh  improvable  powers,  such  strong  noti- 
fies of  himself,  without  some  farther  end  and 
design  than  can  be  perfected  in  this  brief 
state  of  being  !  He  never  would  have  given 
us  a  nature  capable  of  knowing  and  loving 
bim  here,  if  it  were  not  part  oi  his  scheme 
that  our  knowledge  and  love  of  bim  should 
be  perfected  in  eternity.  We  are  not  the 
creatures  of  casualty.  We  did  not  come 
into  this  world  by  chance,  or  by  mistake,  for 
any  uncertain  end,  or  any  undetermined 
purpose,  but  for  a  purpose  of  which  we 
should  never  lose  sight,  for  an  end  to  which 
we  should  have  a  constant  reference ;  that 
we  might  bring  glory  to  God  now,  and  be 
received  by  bis  grace  to  glory  everlasting. 

For  though  all  the  contributions  of  all  tl}C 
creatures  in  existence  can  add  nothing  to 
his  inherent  glory,  yet  he  has  condescended 
to  declare  that  he  will  be  glorified  by  us. — 
Instead  of  which,  what  mishappen  ideas  do 
not  many  form  of  God  !  How  do  they  de- 
face the  plan  of  Providence  !  Were  that 
commodious  creed  true,  that  mercy  is  his 
exclusive  attribute,  how  safely  might  we  sin 
on ;  the  profligate  would  be  as  secure  of  par- 
don and  acceptance  as  the  penitent,  the  pro- 
fane as  the  pious,  the  voluptuous  as  the  self 
denying,  the  sceptic  as  the  believer,  the 
lovers  of  pleasure  as  the  lovers  of  God. 

Instead  of  endeavouring  *•  to  be  conformed 
to  the  image  of  God,'  according  to  his  ex- 
press command,  do  not  too  manv  thus  form 
a  God  after  their  own  image,  by  thinking 
bim  such  a  one  as  themselves  f  Do  they 
not  almost  slide  into  the  practice  of  the  Epi- 
cureans, who,  having  made  a  scheme  of  ease, 
indolence,  and  indulgence,  lor  their  conduct, 
prudently  invented  gods  accommodated  to 
their  own  taste  and  habits?  In  them  there 
was  eoBsistencv.  It  was  making  their  faith 
of  a  piece  with  their  practice,  when  thev 
made  their  deities  as  careless,  as  sensual, 
and  as  pleasure-loving  as  themselves.  But 
surely  under  a  pure  dispensation,  to  form  a 
false  and  unworthy  estimate  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  uni- 
yerse,  is  soaroely  less  criminal  than  to  deny 
bis  exifttence.  Where  is  the  diffsrence  be- 
tween divesting  bim  of  bis  beings  and  of  bis 
perfections  ? 


Our  Saviour  and  his  Apostiet>n  Iheir  < 
ificatton  of  sins,  frequently  bring  lo^«U»er 
such  as  appear  to  us  to  have  a  wide  diapitfi* 
ty.     ^  Emulation*  is  classed  with  '  stiifiBv' 

*  variances'  with  *  idolatry,'  ^  revelling'  -irith 

*  murder.'    Those' who niindeartblj 
are  coupled  with  those  '  whose  end 
traction  *     In  enumeratiuff    the 
which  shall  make  his  second  coming 
mendously  awful,  Christ  ranks  m 

*  overcharged  with  the  cares  of  this  life'—* 
cares  which  we  are  apt  to  oaU  pmdeaoe  and 
industry— with  sins,  of  which  Cbristiao  io- 
dustry  and  prudence  would  think  with  ab<* 
horrence. 

If  the  apology  we  make  is,  that  w»  are 
governed  by  example,  if  we  plead  tbeneoea- 
sity  of  acting  as  others,  especially  as  our 
acquaintance  act,  we  intrench  oarselvea  in 
excuses  which  have  no  analoey  witk  our 
conduct  on  other  occasions.  We  are  nerer 
so  disinterested  as  to  think  of  beinv  sick,  or 
poor,  or  miserable  for  company.  We  aarer 
generously  plead  the  necessity  of  involving 
ourselves  in  debt,  because  our  friends  are  so 
involved — of  being  ruined,  because  those 
whom  we  love  are  ruined.  Shall  sj^aipaiky, 
civility,  imitation,  and  a  social  spirit,  tbaii» 
be  pleaded  only  on  occasion  of  miscbiefii  that 
are  irrevocable,  reserved  for  errors  that  are 
irretrievable,  for  practices,  tbeconseqi 
of  which  will  be  irremediable  ? 

It  is  a  low  degree  in  the  scale  of  goodi 
with  which  they  *  are  contented,  inio  c 
gratulafe  themselves  that  they  are  not  wone 
than  others,  and  a  death-blow  to  the  noUe 
ambition  of  piety  when  they  are  contented 
not  to  be  better.  If,  indeed,  they  think  they 
are  perfectly  happy  now,  they  need  look  no 
farther.  But  before  they  answer  this  im- 
portant question,  are  you  happv  f  let  them 
mterra^te  their  own  beart.  U  they  ask  it 
fairly,  it  will  answer  honestly,  I  am  not  ta»<- 
py.  Happiness  is  incompatible  with  tne 
state  of  their  minds,  with  tne  nature  of  their 
pursuits.  The  very  fondness  for  variety 
proceeds  from  an  internal  sense  of  indigenoe* 
They  are  satiated  without  being  satisfied»«p- 
The  ever-renewed  and  ever-frustrated  at- 
tempts of  the  fabled  daughters  of  Danans, 
whose  labour,  a  pagan  poet  tells  us,  wo*  ia- 
finite,  and  iheir  puniikmeni  eiemo/,  is  the 
disappointing  life  and  lot  of  these  nisteken 
votaries  of  worldly  enjoyment  The  prophet 
annexes  to  somewhat  of  the  same  msoour- 
aging  pursuit,  an  awful  explanatory  nasde, 
when  he  represents  the  error  of  these  wbo 
^  hew  out  broken  cisterns  which  hold  no  wa« 
ter,'  to  bare  originated  in  tbebr  *  fonaking 
the  fountain  of  living  waters.* 

But  even  the  most  earelesa  liven  have 
not  lost  the  natural  sense  of  the  moral  qoali* 
ty  of  actions.  They  can  reason  upon  them ; 
they  understand  the  rales  they  vitiate ;  they 
retain  the  perception  of  exoeUenoe  i  they 
preserve  the  feeling  of  ktndniswi ;  tbey  had 
rather  be  the  objects  of  regard  Umui  dislike, 
if  it  could  be  aoquired  aft  a  cheaper  niei 
than  that  oi  forming  their  conduct  by  the 
principles  tbey  approve*  IVIsy  wi$h  M^ 
wsre  beUer^  while  tbey  jaake^  eo  effort  to-  ^ 
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Wb|^ other tiMateyaie.    Tbrnrre- 
wfwiA  for  amendniant  m  so  cold,  to  care- 
MK,  wad  §o  sliipbt,  thai  it  wants  aU-tbe  cbar- 
9Cten  of  mpoBtance,  «U  tbe   enerf^es  of 
jpcaoliilioo,'  all  the  sinoerity  of  reformation. 
-While  we  sonetimes  hear  from  these  per- 
aMw«  in  additieo  to  this  wish,  a  |;eneral  de- 
dsratioai  that  <A«y  hope  they  ehail  mend,  we 
ettldom  see  any  step  takea  in  oonsequenoe 
fif  this  iNnofesnon  ;  oo  the  eootrarj,  they  are 
^fueled  Ibr  the  time;  they  take  a  sort  of 
iMBrtiest  coroibrt  id  this  better  taste ;  tbey 
fcUer  tftiemseWes  it  is  a  |inx>f  they  lore  rir- 
Coe,  thoagb  they  neglect  it  But  they  do  not 
ttci  tbas  in  what  tmlv  interests  them.    If 
there  is  a  scheme  of  amntement  in  view. 
tiie  tiaie  is  accvrately    settled,  th^  party 
niceiy  adjusted,  their  punctuality  is  exact, 
tbeivis  neitfaer  delay  nor  excuse.    It  is  only 
oo  sraltan  of  ererlastinfr  interest  that  they 
hmg  leare  to  postpone,  what  they  would  not 
he  thought  to  rejeet.     Among  all  the  <soontc 
leusguaeratioM  of  frail  and  ^llen  humanit3r. 
inoomDarably  the  most  numerous  communi- 
st is  the  seet  of  Podponere.    If,  as  some  old 
oivine  qnaintly  observes,  *  hell  is  pared  with 
fOod  iBteotions/  may  we  not  say,  that  the 
fxmtpoBeiu,  of  which  multitudes  are  found  in 
aU  SMras,  and  in  all  churches,  are  the  class 
that  has  contributed  the  greatest  number  of 
wqumrm  to  the  tesselated  pavement.    It  is 
not   an  inconsistency    common    to  every 
nuu^ter  of  this  sect,  to  wish  that  the  portion 
of  his  life  which  is  fi^ne  by  had  been  spent 
ia  virtue,  while  this  wish  is  too  feeble  to  stim- 
trfale  his  future  days  to  those  pursuits  in 
liriMob  be  laments  the  past  were  not  spent  ? 

Yeo  do  not  net  thus  inconsistently  by  any 
Beoessity  d  nature ;  depraved  as  the  will 
is,  IB  common'  with  our  other  fecuHies,  it 
does  Dot  necessarily  rob  you  of  the  power 
of  deiermininff ;  it  does  not  take  from  you 
the  ability  of  imploring  the  strength  you 
want  To  chuse  the  food,  and  to  refuse  the 
evil,  is  yet  left  to  your  option.  Why  do  the 
Scriptures  makes'  such  repeated  anci  solemn 
vppevlito  the  will,  if  its  agency  were  so  ut- 
terly InYoluBtary  ?  On  this  will  there  is  no 
iffresistible  compulsloa.  On  the  supposition 
that  this  were  not  the  case,  all  human  laws 
woBtd  be  unressonable.  all  courts  of  judica- 
ture not  only  unjust  but  preuosterous ;  all 
legal  exeoutions  absurd  as  well  as  inhuman ; 
for  would  it  not  be  barbarous  to  puntth 
crimes  which  the  perpetrator  was  not  left  at 
liberty  to  avoid .'  Tn  this  case  Ravaillac 
would  have  been  gttiltless,  and  Bellingham 
escQsable* 

Nor  it  it^ronr  reason  which  dissuades  you 
from  roKgiou.  If  you  would  consult  its 
aoBod  and  sober  dictates,  it  woiM  point  to 
foKgioa  as  naturally  as  the  eye  points  to  the 
objeet  it  would  inrestigute,  as  the  needle  to 
its  BttraetiBf  point  ft  is  not  your  reason 
but  year  oormptions  which  turn  away  your 
heart  <H}m  religioB,  becauie  it  teNs  you  that 
soBMtfainf  is  to  be  done  in  opposition  to  their 
twayi  soMthing  to  he  opposed  contrai^  to 
their  nttore,  sonethinf  to  be  renounced 
cenifMial  with  their  flpraUfication. 
*  ItiiBfefiAoiistBketoexpecttDgetridof 


an  evil  by  trying  to  become  inseasible  to  it. 
To  divert  the  attention  in  order  to  stopify  the 
conscience,  is  almost  imitating  the  malefec- 
tor  about  to  be  executed,  who  swallows  cor- 
dials, which,  if  they  allay  his  terrors,  do  so 
only  bj  deadening  his  sensibility.  Take, 
then,  a  distinct  view  of  your  state,  and  of 
your  prospects.  DeUberation  is  valuable, 
were  it  only  on  this  ground,  that  wlule  yon 
are  deliberating,  there  is  an  intennisnon  of 
passion,  there  is  an  interval  of  appetite:  aa 
these  intermit,  better  feelings  bare  time  fo 
rally,  better  thoughts  to  come  forward,  het« 
ter  principles  to  struggle  for  operatioD. 

It  with  hearts  naturally  inclined  to  evil  (as 
what  heart  is  notf)  and  in>a  worid  abounding 
with  temptation,  you  have  strayed  widely 
from  the  strait  path,  yon  are  not  coropellea 
to  pursue  it  We  need  continue  in  stn  bo 
longer  than  we  love  it  Close,  not  then  your 
heart  against  that  grace  which  is  offerod  to 
all ;  it  will  perfect  the  work  it  has  once  be- 
g[un,  if  we  do  not  wilfully  oppose  its  opera- 
tions. Let  us  not  theref  re  lay  M  the  blame 
on  our  natural  conceptions,  as  if  we  were 
compelled  to  sink  under  them.  They  will, 
indeed,  continue  to  impede  our  progress, 
but  unless  aided  by  our  inclination,  tbey  will 
not  finally  obstruct  it  But  Wilfully  to  sin 
on,  and  yet  expect  pardon  through  the  mer- 
its of  our  Redeemer,  looks  like  an  impious 
plot  to  blind  the  eyes  of  Omniscience,  aind  to 
tie  the  hands  of  Omnipotence.  We  shall 
always  have  tliis  infallible  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  of  our  state ;  we  may  be  assured 
that  our  sins  are  not  foiigiven,  ir  they  are  not 
mortified.  We  need  not  pry  into  our  desti- 
nation in  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  the  Al- 
mighty, but  in  our  own  rectified  afieotions, 
our  own  subdued  will.  Let  us  never  remit 
our  diligence  by  any  persuasion  of  our  secu- 
rity, nor  slacken  our  obedieBce  by  any  fond 
conceit  that  our  names  are  written  in  heav- 
en 

But  alas !  tlie  soul  is  iiiU  of  the  body,  the 
intellect  is  stiseped  in  sense.  The  spiritual 
life  is  immersed  in  the  animal.  Reason  and 
appetite,  instead  of  keephug  tiieirdistfnot  bb- 
tures,  are  in  many  instances  so  mixed  and 
incorporated,  that  it  is  not  ahrars  easy  to  de- 
compose and  reduce  them  to  their  ueparate 
principles.  It  is  in  want  of  cordial  sincerity 
which  prevents  truth  from  being  sought,  anii 
where  she  is  not  sought,  she  will  not  be 
found.  Internal  purity  of  heart,  and  sancti- 
ty of  spirit,  afibrd  a  fairer  exhtbitioB  of  reli- 
gion, than  the  most  subtle  dogmas,  and  the 
most  zealous  debates. 

If  we  seek  peace  iu  God,  we  shall  never 
foil  of  findiog  it ;  if  we  look  for  it  in  tiie 
world,  it  is  to  look  for  a  clear  stream  from  a 
polluted  source.  We  hare  a  spirit  rrithin  us 
that  will  occasionally,  though  unhidden,  re- 
mind us  of  our  high  origiuBl,  *from  what 
height  fellen.'  How  widely  hare  we  waa- 
dered  in  search  of  the  good  we  hare  lost  I 
We  hare  sought  tor  it  in  the  tonndts  of  am- 
hition,  in  the  pleasures  of  rolnptuoBsaess,  ia 
the  iBisleadini^  of  flattery,  ia  oar  owa  high 
imarinatioBs,  ui  the  setf-gratalatioDs  of  pride, 
in  &»  secret  iBdalgence  of  that  ranity, 
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wliich,  probably,  it  bas  been  one  part  of  oar 
pride  not  to  cure  but  to  conceal.  Let  us  be- 
«n  to  seek  for  it  where  alone  it  is  to  be 
roond,  where  alone  God  has  promised  it— in 
the  *waj'  which  he  has  opened,  in  the 
*  truth'  which  he  has  revealed,  and  in  the 
^*  life'  which  he  has  quickened. 

Do  not,  then,  an^  longer  make  religion 
an  incidental  item  in  your  scheme  of  life. 
Do  not  turn  over  the  consideration  of  it  to 
chance;  make  it  a  part  of  your  daily  plan ; 
take  it  up  as  a  set  business ;  give  it  an  al- 
lotted portion  in  the  distribution  of  your  daily 
concerns,  while  you  admit  it  as  the  perva- 
ding principle  of  them  all.  You  carry  on  no 
other  transaction  easually  ;  you  do  not  con* 
duct  your  profession  or  manage  your  estate 
by  fits  and  starts.  You  do  not  expect  your 
secular  business  will  go  on  well  withoui 
minding  it.  You  set  about  it  intently  ;  you 
transact  it  with  a  fixed  design  ;  you  coosi* 
der  it  as  a  definite  object.  You  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  it,  if  it  brought  you  no  re- 
turn, still  less  would  you  be  satisfied  not  to 
know  whether  it  brought  any  return  or  not. 
Yet  you  are  contented  as  to  this  great  busi- 
ness of  life,  though  you  perceive  no  evidence 
of  its  progress.  You  see  no  absurdity  in  a 
religious  profession  which  leaves  you  as  in- 
digent as  it  found  you.  Does  it  not  look  as 
if  your  sincerity,  in  one  case,  did  not  keep 
pace  with  your  earnestness  in  the  other;  as 
if  your  rebgion  was  a  shadow,  and  your  se- 
cular ooncems  were  the  only  reality  ? 

Begin  then  to  be  distinct  in  your  purposes, 
explicit  in  your  designs,  sincere  in  your  pur- 
suits. You  profess  to  read  the  Scriptures 
occasionally ;  if  the  perusal  has  hitherto  pro- 
duced no  sensible  effect,  this  is  only  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  making  the  incidental  prac- 
tice habitual.  Do  not  intermit  it  under  nre- 
tence  that  it  has  produced  no  benefit.  It  is 
a  great  thing  to  keep  within  the  use  of  Clod's 
appointed  means.  If  you  had  not  some 
pleasure  in  even  a  casual  perusal,  you  would 
avoid  it  altogether.  The  blessing  which  has 
been  so  long  delayed  perhaps  has  not  been 
cordially  requested ;  when  earnestly  desired , 
it  will  not  be  finally  withheld.  Light  pre- 
cedes warmth  in  the  daily  course  of  nature. 
Begin  then  to  consider  that  knowledge  not 
turned  to  profit  will  be  a  grand  article  at  the 
final  reckoning.  How  many  thousands  have 
not  even  made  the  progress  which  you  have 
made ;  have  not*  attained  that  literal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Bible  which  you  have 
attained.  Tkey  are  utterly,  perhaps  irre* 
claimably,  ignorant.  You  have  laid  in,  at 
least  in  your  understanding,  a  certain  though 
perhaps  slender  stock  of  materials,  on  which 
the  divine  light  only  waits  to  shine  till  you 
petition  for  it ;  that  light  which,  if  you  will 
open  youf  eyes  to  receive  it,  will  shine  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  God  has  as- 
sured you  in  his  word  that  lie  *waitg  to  be 
gracious.'  The  compassionate  father  in  the 
parable  moved  more  eagerly  to  embrace  his 
son,  than  the  returning  promgal  to  meet  the 
parent.  He  scarcely  waited  for  his  protes- 
tatioiis;  the  nardon  prevented  the  confes* 
sioB ;  he  condescended  to  rejoice  even  in  bis 
Acceptance  of  foi^yeneas. 


It  is  not  anew  scheme  which  is  {xrandsBd 

to  you  ;  it  is  not  an  imaginary  profect*    aa 
untried  device     There  is  nothtnff  onrasKm- 
able  in  the  hope  held  out ;    no  elevatkMi    in 
piety  but  what  with  the  offered  aid  is  atteiii* 
able  ;  nothing  but  what  multitudes  bsre  •!•* 
tained  ;  not  merely  prophets  and  saints  Mid 
holy  men,  but  persons  whose  oases  were  as 
unpromising  as  yours  ;    men  labounng'  im« 
der  the  same  corruptions ;  disturbed  by  the 
same  passions,  assailed  by  the  same   tnais» 
drawn  aside  by  the  same  temptatioos,  exim- 
sed  to  the  same  dangerous  world ;    loog  led 
astray  by  its  customs,  long  enslaved  by   Ha 
maxims.    The  same  grace  which  roecned 
(hem  is  offered  to  you       The  same  apint 
which  struggled  with  their  hearts  is,  pai)aps» 
while  you  are  reading  these  feeble  tisee, 
striving  with  yours.    Resist  not  the  impabe. 
Complete  the  assimilation.      Let  not  tlie  re* 
semblance  be  more  imperfect  in  its  fairer 
features  than  in  its  more  deformed.    Imitate 
their  noble  resolution.    Recollect  the  glori- 
ous promise  made,  *-  to  him  that  overoom- 
eth.'  The  same  power  which  delivered  tbem 
waits  to  deliver  you.     The  ten  tlKKMaiid 
times  ten  thousand  who  now  stand  belbre  the 
throne,  were  not  innocent,  but  penitent-— 
not  guiltless    men,  but  redeemed  ainners. 
The  same  Grod  waits  to  be  gracious.      The 
same  Saviour  intercedes.     The  same  spirit 
invites.    The  same  heaven  is  open.      Plead 
that  gracious  nature,  implore  that  divine  in- 
terce'-sor,  invoke  that  blessed  spirit.      Say 
not  it  is  too  late.    Early  and  late  ate  rela- 
tive, not  positive  terms.     While  the  door  is 
yet  open  there  is  no  hour  of  marked  exclu- 
sion.    So  may  an  inheritance  among  the 
saints  in  light  still  be  yours. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

ReJlecHoM  of  an  inconnstent  ChriHian  after 
a  serious  perusal  of  the  Bible* 

I  PROFESS  to  believe  that  Christianity  is 
true  Its  promises  are  high  ;  but  what  ba?e 
been  its  profits  ?  It  is  time  to  inquire  jfAo  its 
truth  and  its  advantages.  It  never,  indeed* 
pledged  itself  to  conrer  honours  or  emolu- 
ments ;  but  It  engaged  to  bestow  benefiti  of 
another  kind.  If  Uie  Christian  is  deceived 
in  these,  he  has  nothing  to  console  binf. 
JNow  what  am  I  the  better  for  Christianity  ? 
It  speaks  of  changing  the  heart  from  dark- 
ness to  light.  •  What  illumination  has  my 
mind  experienced  from  it  ?-~But  here  a 
doubt  begins  to  arise.  Am  I  indeed  a 
Christian  ?  What  claims  have  I  to  the  ohar^ 
•acter  ?       • 

Is  there  any  material  difference,  whether 
I  depend  on  heaven  as  a  thing  of  course,  to 
those  who  have  been  baptiz^«  though  they 
possess  no  corresponding  temper  and  bon- 
dnct ;  or  whether  I  never  reflect  that  thece 
is  a  heaven,  or  whether  I  absolutely  ditbo* 
lieve  that  there  is  any  such  place  ?  is  the 
distinction  so  decisive  between  specnlative 
unbelief,  practical  infidelity,  and  total  negli- 
gence, as  that  either  -  of  them  can  afford  «a 
assurance  of  eternal  happiness  in  preference 
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fo  Aftofber?  Yet  while  the  thought  of  heav- 
en nerer  enters  my  mind,  should  I  not  hotly 
imnnt  ii  as  an  iniuryt  if  any  one  disputed  mj 
tide  tnit  ?  Should  I  not  treat  him  who  advi- 
sed  me  to  a  more  serious  life,  as  an  enemy, 
and  Imn  who  suspected  1  required  it,  as  a 
csalainniatDr  ?  is  it  not,  however,  worth  the 
ioquiiT,  whether  mv  confidence  of  obtain- 
ing^ ltd  weB  finuidecl :  and  whether  any  dan- 
ger arises  from  my  i^^orance  or  my  unfit- 
nean? 

If  the  scriptures  be  authentic — if;  as  I  have 
alvc^s  professed  to  beliere,  thej  indicate  a 
stale  of  eternal  happiness,  togeiber  with  the 
meena  of  attaining  to  it— tlien  surely  not  to 
direot  ray  thoughts  to  that  state,  not  to  apply 
my  attentioD  to  those  means,  is  to  neglect 
the  alate  and  the  things,  for  which  I  was  sent 
into  the  world.  Providence,  doubtless,  in- 
tended that  every  species  of  being  should 
rencA  the  perfection  for  whicli  it  was  crea- 
ted«  Shall  his  only  rational  creature  be  the 
only  ene  that  falls  short  of  the  end  for  which 
he  was  made  f  the  only  one  who  refuses  to 
reach  ^  ton  of  his  nature,  who  refuses  to 
oomply  with  nis  original  destination  ? 

If  X  were  quite  certain  that  I  was  not  crea- 
ted for  such  a  great  and  noble  end  as  Chris- 
tianity has  revealed,  I  should  then  be  justi- 
fied in  acting  as  a  being  would  naturally  act, 
whp  has  no  higher  guide  than  sense,  no  no- 
bler incentive  than  appetite,  no  larger  scope 
than  time,  no  ampler  range  tlian  this  worlds 
And  though  I  might  then  regret  that  my 
poffers  and  faculties,  my  capacities  and  de- 
airea,  were  formed  for  so  low  a  purpose,  and 
their  exercise  limited  to  so  brief  a  space,  yet 
it  would  not,  in  that  case,  be  acting  inconsis- 
tently, to  turn  my  fugitive  possessions,  and 
my  contracted  span,  to  the  best  account  of 
present  enjoyment. 

But  if  I  have  indeed,  as  I  profess  to  have, 
nny  fiuth  however  low,  any  hope  however 
feeble,  any  prospect  however  famt,  is  it  ra- 
tional to  act  in  such  open  opposition  to  my 
grofession  ?  Is  it  right  or  reasonable,  to  be- 
eve  and  to  neglect,  to  avow  and  to  disre- 
gard, to  profess  and  to  oppose,  the  same 
thing  ? .  Do  I  raise  my  character  for  that  un- 
deniandingon  which  I  value  myself,  if,  while 
a  confession  of  a  faith  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  wisest  men  in  different  ages,  my 
temper  is  not,  like  theirs,  subdued  to  it,  my 
life  IS  not,  like  theirs,  governed  by  it. 

I  think  this  world  more  certain  than  the 
next,  because  I  have  the  evidence  of  my  sen- 
ses to  its  realitjr ;  and  because  its  enjoyments 
are  present,  visible,  tangible.  But  the  same 
beiag  who  gave  my  senses,  gives  also  reason 
and  faith  ;  and  do  not  these  afford  to  the  sin- 
cere inquirer  other  evidence  of  Wh  less  pow- 
er ?  Even  in  many  natural  things,  we  re- 
ceive the  evidence  of  reason  as  confidently 
aa  the  testimony  of  sense.  Our  reason  in^ 
ibrms  us,  that  the  things  we  see  could  not 
have  been  produced  without  a  cause  which 
we  do  not  see  :  we  might  as  well  say  they 
have  no  being,  as  that  they  had  no  cause— 
and  yet  the  cause  lies  as  completely  out  of 
our  reach  as  Uie  things  of  another  world. 
The  unseen  things,  then,  may  be  as  satisfac- 


torily proved  by  otiier  argumeats, .  ag  the 
things  we  know  are  proved  by  our  senses* 
But  the  highest  evidence  of  things  not  seen  ia 
faith.  Even  this  principle  we  achnit  in  worldU 
ly  things,  but  reject  in  spiritual.  We  shoold 
know  very  little  of  this  earth,  if  we  knew  on- 
ly what  we  have  seen.  Now  we  believe  that 
a  multitude  of  things  exists  which  we  never 
saw,  and  which  few,  comparativelv,  have 
seen.  This  is  the  evidence  of  faith  in  the 
testimony  of  the  retater. 

I  see  persons  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
act  upon  the  mere  report  of  attthentw  infor-^ 
mation;  conduct  concerns  analogous  to  those 
whose  success  is  made  known  to  them  by  im« 
partial  evidence,  and  act  confidently  on 
the  relation  of  credible  witnesses  ;  and  they 
would  be  thought  perverse  and  unreasonable) 
were  not  their  conduct  influenced  by  such 
competent  testimony.  Is  it,  then,  only  in 
the  momentous  concern  of  religion,  where 
these  appropriate  evidences  are  allowed  to  be 
incontestable,  where  a  revelation  from  heav* 
en,  where  the  attestation  of  undeniable  wit- 
nesses, has  established  the  truth  in  the  minds 
'of  inquiring  men  beyond  a  doubt  ?^-Is  it  only 
where  the  testimony  is  more  unquestionable, 
and  the  object  the  most  transcendently  im« 
portant,  that  neglect  is  pardonable,  that  de« 
lay  is  prudent,  that  indinerence  is  safe  f 

It  is  time  to  arrive  at  some  decision  on  a 
question  which,  if  it  be  any  thing,  is  every 
thing  ;  which,  if  it  be  indeed  founded  in  in* 
fallible  truth,  involves  consequences  so  vast^ 
effects  so  lasting,  thatall  the  other  concerns 
of  the  whole  world  shrink  into  nothing,  when 
weighed  against  my  individual  concern  in 
this  single  business. 

That  thinking  mind  wbici}  enables  me  to 
frame  these  reflections,  that  sentient  spirit 
which  suggests  these  apprehensions,  those  ir- 
repressible feelings  which  drive  out  my 
thoughts,  and  force  my  speculations  beyond 
the  present  scene,  prove,  that  I  have  some- 
thing within  me  which  was  made  for  immor^ 
talitv.  If,  then,  1  am  once  convinced  of  these 
truths,  can  I  any  longer  hesitate  to  devote 
m^  best  thoughts  to  my  highest  good,  my 
chiefest  care  to  my  nearest  concern,  my  most 
intense  solicitude  to  my  everlasting  inter- 
ests ? 

Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  thou  my  unbdief  I 
Convert  my  dead  faith  into  an  operative 
principle!  Let  my  sluggish  will  be  quick- 
ened, let  my  reluctant  desires  give  some  signs 
of  life.  Let  it  be  an  evidence  of  the  real  ex- 
istence of  my  faith,  that  it  is  not  inert. 

We  talk  of  the  glory  of  heaven  as  oooHy, 
and  hear  of  it  with  as  much  indifference,  ae 
if  it  were  the  unalienable  birth-right  of  every 
nominal  Christian,  and  that  our  security  left 
no  room  for  our  solicitude.  But  I  now  find« 
on  examining  it  more  closely,  that  the  BiUe 
speaks  of  a  thing  which  Christians  of  my 
class  neglect  to  take  into  the  account ;  & 
JUne»9  for  that  glory,  a  spirit  prepared  for 
that  state,  which  God  has  prepsoed  for  them 
that  love  him  It  not  only  promises  them 
heaven,  hot  quickens  their  desires  after  it, 
qualifies  them  for  tite  enjoyment  of  it.  Now, 
(can  I  conscientiously  declare  that  I  possess. 
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that  I  hare  endeavoured  to  possess,  those  de- 
sires, without  which  hearen  is  unattainable; 
those  dispositions,  without  which,  if  it  could 
be  attained,  it  would  not  be  a  place  of  happi- 
ness ?  Is  it,  then,  probable,  arguing  upon 
merely  rational  grounds,  that  God  will  re- 
ceive me  to  his  presence  there,  if  I  continue 
to  lire  without  him  in  the  world  ?  Will  he 
accept  me  when  I  come  to  die,  alienated 
from  him  in  heart  and  thought  as  1  ha?e  lived  ? 
After  all,  uncertainty  is  no  comfortable 
ttate.  It  is  safer  to  teetf.  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  my  doubts  by  serious  inquiry ;  to  seek 
tranquility  to  my  heart  by  earnest  prayer. 
It  is  better  to  implore  the  promised  aid.  to 
strengthen  my  vacillating  mind,  even  though 
I  renounce  a  little  present  ease,  a  little  tem 
porary  pleasure.  If,  indeed,  avoiding  to 
think  of  the  evil  would  remove  it,  if  averting 
mv  eyes  from  the  danger  would  annihilate  it, 
ftli  would  be  well.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
fearing  it  now,  may  avert  it  for  ever,  com- 
mon sense,  reasonable  self-love,  mere  human 
prudence,  compel  mc  to  make  the  computa- 
tion of  the  relative  value  of  time  and  eternity 
1  may,  indeed,  as  I  have  frequently  done, 
postpone  my  purpose  to  some  future  time. 
6ut  then  I  am  not  so  skilled  in  the  doctrine 
of  chances  as  to  be  quite  certain  that  time 
may  ever  arrive.  He  that  intends  to  reform 
to-morrow  does  not  repent  to-day  Wh^n 
delay  is  danger,  is  it  not  foolish  to  delay  ? 
Where  it  mav  be  destruction,  is  it  not  some- 
thing worse  than  folly  ?  I  will  arise,  and  go 
to  my  Father,  &c.  Sic.  8tc. 


CHAP.  XIUII. 
The  Christian  in  the  world. 

*  The  only  doctrinal  truth,*  says  bishop 
Sanderson,  *  which  Solomon  insisted  on, 
when  he  took  the  whole  world  for  his  large 
but  barren  text,  was,  that  all  is  vanity.' — 
This  was  not  the  verdict  of  a  hermit  railing 
from  his  cell  at  pleasures  untasted,  or  at 
grandeur  unenjoyed.  Among  the  sons  of 
men,  not  one  had  sourht  with  more  unremit- 
ted diligence,  or  had  wider  avenues  to  the 
search,  for  whatever  good  either  skill  or  pow- 
er could  extract  out  of  the  world,  than  Solo- 
mon. No  one  could  judge  of  the  sweets 
which  can  be  drawn  from  this  grand  Alem- 
bic, with  higher  natural  abilities,  or  with 
deeper  experimental  wisdom.  He  did'  not 
descant  on  the  vanity  of  the  world  so  elo- 
quently till  he  had  considered  it  accurately, 
and  examined  it  practically.  He  was  not 
contented,  like  a  learned  theorist  to  collect 
his  notions  from  philosophy,  or  history,  or 
liearsay ;  he  well  knew  what  he  said,  *  and 
whereof  he  affirmed.'  All  upon  which  he  so 
pathetically  preached  he  had  seen  with  his 
eyes,  heard  with  his  ears,  and,  in  his  widely- 
roving  search,  had  experienced  in  his  own 
disappointed  mind,  aad  felt  in  his  own  ach- 
ing heart.  He  goies  on  to  prove,  by  an  in- 
duction of  particulars,  the  ^rand  truth  pro- 
pounded in  nis  thesis,  the  mnUif  of  the  world. 
He  shows,  in  a  regular  series  of  experi- 


ments, bow  he  had  ransacked  its  trieasii^esy 
exhausted  its  enjoyments,  and  even  to  satie- 
ty, revelled  in  its  honours,  riches,  and  tfe- 
hghts.  He  had  been  an  intellectual  as  well 
as  sensual  voluptuary,  and  bad  emptied  the 
resources  of  knowled^  as  well  as  of  (deas* 
ure.  Then  revertinr  m  the  close  of  his  dis- 
course  to  the  point  from  which  be  had  set 
out,  he  again  pronounces,  that  all  is  vanity. 

'The  oondosion  of  the  wbple  matter* 
which  he  draws  from  this  melancholy  argn-^ 
ment,  as  finely  exhibited  as  pensivay  coq- 
ceived,  is  a  solemn  injunction  to  otliers  to 
remember,  what  it  is  to  be  feared  the  preach* 
er  himself  had  sometimes  forgotten,  that  the 
whole  doty  of  man  is  to  fear  God,  and  ke«p 
his  commandments :  winding  up  his  fineno- 
roration  with  a  motive  in  which  every  cnild 
of  Adam  is  equally,  is  awfuUy  concerned^ 
*  becawe  Grod  shall  bring  every  work  iatn 
judgment.' 

May  not  every  real  Christian,  while  hh 
heart  is  touched  with  the  affS^ting  truth  of 
the  text,  be  admonished  by  this  solemn  vale- 
dictory declaration  ?  May  he  not  learn  tbe 
lesson  inculcated  a.t  less  expense  than  it  was 
acquired  by  this  grieat  practical  master  of  the 
science  of  wisdom.'  If  another  aorer^gu 
was  told  there  was  no  royal  way  to  geometry, 
the  King  of  Israel  has  opened  a  royal  wa^ 
to  a  more  divine  philosophy.  By  the  bene&t 
to  be  derived  from  contemplating  this  illna- 
trious  instance  of  '  how  little  are  the  great,* 
the  Christian  may  set  out  where  ScHomon 
ended.  He  may  oe  convinced  of  the  vanity 
of  the  world  at  a  price  far  cheaper  than  Solo- 
mon paid  for  it,  oy  a  way  far  safer  than  fail 
own  experience.  He  may  convert  tbe  ex- 
periment made  by  the  royal  Preacher  to  his 
own  personal  account.  He  may  find  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  a  confirmatioa  of  its 
truth,  in  its  precepts  a  counteraction  to  its 
perils,  in  its  promises  a  consolation  lor  its 
disappointments. 

In  this  world,  such  as  Solomon  has  vividly 
painted  it,  the  Christian  is  to  live— is  to  live, 
through  divine  assistance,  untainted  by  its 
maxims,  uncontaminated  by  its  practices. 
Man  being  obviously  designed  by  his  Creator 
for  social  life,  and  societ^r  being  evidently 
his  proper  place  and  condition,  it  seems  to  ble 
his  duty,  not  so  much  to  consider  what  decree 
of  possible  perfection  he  might  have  attamed 
in  that  state  of  seclusion  to  which  he  was 
never  destined,  as  how  he  may  nseinlly  fill 
his  allotted  sphere  in  the  world  for  whicm  he 
was  made ;  bow  he  may  conscientionsly  dis- 
charge the  duties  to  which  he  is  plainly  called 
by  providential  ordination.  To  think  how 
he  may  acouit  himself  well  in  his  actual  state 
and  condimn,  is  clearly  more  profitable  than 
to  waste  his  time  and  spirits,  in  devismg  the 
best  speculative  scheme  of  life,  to  the  ado|»« 
tion  of  which  there  is  little  probability  of  his 
ever  being  appointed. 

We  were  not  sent  into  this  world  with  or- 
ders to  make  ourselves  miserable,  but  with 
abilities,  and  directions,  and  helps,  to  search 
out  the  best  possibilities  of  happiness  which 
remain  to  beings,  fallen  from  that  state  of 
moral  and  mental  rectitude  in  whiclii  man 
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-wwM  created;  to  mak»  tbe  best  of  the  niioB 
el  that  perfect  world  wbote  beauty  bo  bad 
mavredy  and  whose  capacity  of  coDferriog 
felicity  be  had  fatally  impaired.  Hnmae  life, 
therefore,  abooading  as  it  does  in  btessiogs 
end  meroies,  is  Dot  the  blissful  risioo  which 
youthful  fancy  images,  or  poetry  feiffns,  or 
Tomance  exhibits.  It  is  io  a  considerable 
naeastire  compounded  of  painful  and  dull  re- 
miities,  and  not  a  splendid  tissue  of  grand 
events  or  brilliant  exploits ;  it  is  to  some  an 
mimost  uoraried  state  of  penury,  to  many  a 
series  of  cares  and  trovbleSt  to  all,  a  Atate  of 
probation.  But  the  primeral  punishment, 
the  sentence  of  labour,  like  the  other  inflic- 
tions of  Him  who  in  Judgment  remembers 
mercv,  is  transformed  mto  a  blessiof.  And 
whetuer  we  consider  the  manual  industry  of 
the  poor,  or  tlie  intellectual  exertions  of  the 
sup^or  classes,  we  sludl  find  that  diligent 
occupation,  if  not  criminally  perrerted  from 
its  end,  is  at  once  the  instrument  of  rirtue 
mnd  the  secret  of  happiness.  Man  cannot  be 
aafely  trusted  with  a  life  of  leisure. 

As  the  character  about  to  be  briefly  con- 
sidered is  presumed  to  be  a  real  Christian,  it 
would  be  superfluous,  for  two  reasons,  to  in- 
sist that  his  rocation  in  the  world  must  be 
lawful.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  reli- 
C^tous  man  will  erer  engage  in  an  employ- 
ment thut  is  illicit ;  and  it  is  almost  equally 
beyond  supposition,  that  persons  who  are  ac- 
tually so  engaged,  will  cast  their  eyes  on  a 
book  whose  tenidency  is  serious. 

But  the  most  unexceptionable  profession 
is  not  exempt  from  dangers.  It  requires 
strict  watchfulness,  not  only  to  conduct  the 
most  useful  undertaking  in  a  right  spirit,  and 
with  a  constant  e^e  to  Him,  to  whom  every 
intelligent  being  is  accountable ;  it  requires 
not  only  constant  vigilance  arainst  the  al- 
lurements of  ararice,  and  the  baits  of  ambi- 
tion, but  it  T^uires  caution  a^^inst  the  un- 
suspected mischieft  of  embarkmg  so  widely, 
or  plunging  so  deeply  in  any  temporal  con- 
cern, as  aloMist  necessarily  to  deteriorate  the 
character.  He  embarks  too  widely,  and 
plunges  too  deeply,  howerer  honourable  be 
the  vidertaking,  if  it  absorb  the  whole  man 
•— if^it  so  crowd  his  mind  with  interfering 
schemes  and  compliciUtod  projects,  as  to  leave 
00  time  and  no  thought,  and  gradually  no 
inclination,  for  that  reference  which  should 
be  the  ultimate  end  of  all  human  designs. 

It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated,  how- 
ever writers  tire  with  saying,  and  readers 
with  hearing  it,  that  it  is  scarcely  more  ne- 
cessary to  address  serious  suggestions  to 
men  sunk  in  gross  pursuits,  than  to  that 
large,  and  important,  and  valuable  class, 
wboae  danger  lies  in  the  very  ccedit,  and 
dignity,  and  usefulness  of  their  eogage- 
ments.  A  thousand  dissertations  have  besn 
written,  and  yet  the  theme  is  not  exhausted, 
on  that  backne^^d  but  neglected  truth,  that 
100  mre  undone  by  latoftU  ihingt,  by  excess 
in  things  right  in  themselves,  and  wnicb  on- 
ly become  wrong  by  being  inordinately  pur- 
saed'-^-pursnied  to  the  neglect  of  things  more 
OKotial ;  when  what  is  even  laudable  is  ex* 
dttsively  amight,  to  the  (bigetfolDess  of  what 
Vol.  n.  2a 


is  indispensable*  Things  may  not  onhrbe 
comparatively,  but  positively,  good,  and  yet 
not  be  *  thiogrs  which  accompany  salvation.* 
They  may  not  only,  be  intended  to  be  instru- 
mental, but  actually  be  so«  both  in  advan* 
cing  the  prosperity^  and  in  restraining  the 
disorders  of  this  world,  and  so  far  be  highly 
valuable,  and  yet  tlie  act  may  be  substituted 
for  that  principle  which  should  be  its  inspir- 
ing motive.  The  fault,  however,  isnotio 
the  thing,  but  in  the  mind,  when  useful  ac- 
tions are  not  done  with  a  reference  to  the 
highest  end.  Of  this  refei-eooe  a  Christian 
will  aim  never  to  lose  sight.  He  will,  before 
he  engage  in  the  concerns  of  the  day,  pre- 
pare his  mind  by  fervent  devotion  ;  not  only 
imploring  direction  in  the  common  course  of 
aclion,  and  the  exftected  occurrences  of  the 
day*  but  strength  to  meet  those  unknown  oc- 
casions and  unsuspected  eveuts,  which,  in 
human  life,  and  especially  in  a  life  of  busi- 
ness, 8o  frequently  occur.  Without  this 
panoply,  be  will  not  venture  to  engage  with 
the  worhl ;  but  tlie  armour  which  he  put  on 
in  solitude,  he  will  not  lay  aside  in  the  field 
of  battle ;  it  was  for  that  warfare  he  had 
buckled  it  on. 

As  the  lawyer  has  his  compendium  of  ca- 
ses and  precedents,  the  legislator  his  statutes, 
the  soldier  his  book  of  tactics,  and  every  oth- 
er professor  his  vade  meoAn  to  consult  in 
difficulties,  the  Christian,  to  whichever  of 
the  professions  he  may  belong,  will  take  his 
morning  lecture  from  a  more  iofallibic  di- 
rector?, comprehending  not  only  cases  and 
precedents,  but  abounding  also  with  those 
seminal  principles  which  contain  the  essence 
of  all  actual  duty,  from  which  all  practical 
excellence  is  deducible.  The  spirit  of  laws 
differs  from  all  leg^  institutes,  some  of  which, 
from  that  imperfection  inseparable  from  the 
best  human  things,  have  been  found  unintel- 
ligible, some  impracticable,  and  some  have 
become  obsolete.  The  divine  law  is  subject 
to  no  such  disadvantages,  it  is  perfect  in 
its  nature,  intelligible  in  its  construction, 
and  eternal  m  its  obligation. 

This  sacred  institute  he  will  consult,  not 
occasionally,  but  daily.  Unreminded  of 
general  duty,  unfurnished  with  some  leading 
hint  for  the  particular  demand,  he  will  not 
venture  to  rush  into  the  bustle,  trial,  and 
temptation  of  the  day.  Of  this  aid  he  will 
possess  himself  with  more  ease,  and  less  loss 
of  time,  as  he  will  not  have  to  ransack  a 
multiplicity  of  folios  for  a  detached  case,  or 
an  individual  intricacy ;  for,  though  h^  may 
not  find  in  the  Bible  specific  instances,  yet 
he  will  discover  in  every  page  some  govern- 
ing truth,  some  rule  of  universal  application, 
the  spirit  of  which  may  be  brouglit  to  bear 
on  almost  every  circumstance;  some  princi- 
ple suited  to  every  purpose,  and  competent 
to  the  solution  of  every  moral  difflcolty* 
Scripture  does  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  in- 
clude technical  or  professional  peculiarities, 
but  ft  exhibits  the  temper  and  the  condoct' 
which  may  be  made  applicable  to  tlie  special 
conoeruB  of  every  man,  whatever  be  his  oc- 
cupation. He  will  find  in  it  the  right  direc- 
tica  to  the  right  pursuit,  the  straignt  rdiad  tp 
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the  proper  end  ;  the  duty  of  a  pore  inten- 
tion ;  and  tli^  prohibition  of  faJse  measures 
1o  attain  even  a  laodable  object.  No  hurry 
or  eDfifa^ment  will  ever  Knake  him  lose  si^ht 
of  that  sacred  aphorism  so  pointedly  address- 
ed to  men  of  business,  *  He  that  maketh 
haste  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  innocent/ 
The  cautionary  texts  he  admired  in  his  clos- 
et, he  will  not  treasure  up  as  classical  mot- 
(os  to  amuse  his  fancy,  or  embellish  his  dis- 
course, but  will  adopt  as  rules  of  conduct, 
and  brings  them  into  every  worldly  transac- 
tion, whether  commercial,  forensic,  medical, 
military,  or  whatever  else  be  his  professed 
object.  He  will  not  adjust  bis  scale  of  duty 
by  the  false  standard  of  the  world,  nor  by 
any  measure  of  his  own  devising^;  he  has 
but  one  standard  of  judeinr,  but  one  meas- 
ure of  conduct — the  infallible  word  of  God. 
This  rale  he  will  take  as  he  finds  it,  he  will 
use  as  he  is  commanded  ;  he  will  not  bend 
it  to  his  own  convenience,  he  will  not  ac- 
commodate it  to  his  own  views,  his  own 
passions,  his  own  emolument,  his  own  repu- 
tation. 

Here  it  may  be  asked.  Why  is  not  Scrip- 
ture more  explicit  in  description,  more  mi- 
nute'in  detail  ?  We  find  our  self-lore  per- 
petually fumiriiingsubterAig^es  for  evaoing 
duties,  and  multiplying-  exceptions  to  rules. 
God,  who  knows  all  hearts,  and  foresaw  their 
captiousness,  might,  it  may  be  said,  have 
g^uarded  a^inst  it  by  more  enlarged  instruc- 
tions. The  holy  Spirit,  however,  did  not  see 
fit  to  descend  to  such  minutise,  but,  having 
given  the  prindple,  left  man  to  th0  exercise 
of  his  reason,  in  the  application  of  the  ^ene- 
i-al  law  to  his  particular  case ;  for  if  be  is  left 
to  the  use  of  his  judgment,  it  is  not  that  be 
may  pervert  t^uth,  but  apply  it.  His  under- 
standing and  rectitude  are  perpetnaU]|r  cal- 
led into  joint  exercise,  for  that  which  is 
immediately  the  doty  of  one  man,  another 
may  not  be  called  to  perform. 

Not  to  distress  the  mind,  therefore,  with 
unnecessary  scruples,  nor  to  perplex  it  by  a 
multiplicity  of  circumstances,  some  things 
are  left  indefinite.  An  incumbered  body  of 
institutes  would  have  been  too  vast  and  com- 
plicated for  general  use ;  that  time  would  be 
taken  up  in  selecting  them,  which  is  t)etter 
employed  in  acting  upon  them.  Even  were 
every  particular  of  every  duty,  in  all  its 
beanngs,  circumstantially  ramified,  it  would 
i}ot  so  much  direct  the  conduct,  as  furnish 
new  pretences  for  neglecting  it.  Then,  as 
now,  ft  would  be  seen  rather  that  the  will  is 
perverse,  than  the  understanding  unsatisfied. 
More  amplification  would  not  have  lessened 
objections.  Those  who  complain  now,  that 
the  rule  is  not  explicit,  would  complain  then, 
that  it  was  tedious.  A  fuller  exposition 
would  neither  bave  cleared  doubts  nor  pre- 
vented disputes!  It  would  then  have  been 
charpfed  with  redundfincy,  as  it  is  now  with 
defectiveness. 

If  the  world  carries  contamination  to  the 
heart,  it  carries  also  to  the  right-mtnded  a 
preservative  ;  as  the  viper's  blood  is  said  to 
be  an  antidote  for  its  bite.  The  living  world 
1.9  M  snch  persons  an  improving  exemplifica- 


tion of  the  moral  lessons  of  bisfcnry.     If  "wts 
apply  to  our  own  improvementthe  recorded 
excellences  or  errors  of  which  we  read ; 
if  we  are  struck  with  the  successes  or  de- 
feats of  ambition ;  the  pursuits  or  disappoint- 
ments of  vanity ;  the  sordid  accnmnlations 
of  avarice,  or  the  wasting  ravagfes  of  prodi- 
gality ;  if  we  are  moved  with  instances  of 
vice  and  virtue  in  men  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  but  what  the  historian  is  pleased  to 
tell  us,  and  of  whom  be  perhaps  Knew  not 
much  more ;  if  we  read  with  interest  of  the 
violence  of  parties,  of  which  both  the  lead- 
ers and  the  followers  have  been  long  laid  in 
the  dust;  if  we  are  affected,  as  every  intcd- 
ligent  mind  cannot  but  be  affected,    with 
these  pictures  of  things,  how  much  benefit 
may  a  well-directed  mind  derive  frora  seeing 
them  realized :    from  seeing  the  old  scenes 
acted  over  aeain  by  living  performers  ;  fnxn 
living  himself  among  the  dramatis  per*otice 
as  one  of  the  actors ;  from  taking  a  personal 
interest  in  a  repetition  of  things  which  be 
condemned'  or  applauded  when  only  coldly 

Presented  to  his  understanding,  and  at  whicTi 
is  principles  revolted  or  rejoiced,  even  in 
the  dead  letter  of  narrative.  He  now 
sees  the  same  sentiments  embodied,  the  same 
passions  brought  into  action,  similar  opin- 
ions operating  upon  actual  conduct. 

If  he  is  deeply  touched  when  histon  pre- 
sents to  his  view  the  errors  of  high  and  hero- 
ic minds,  when  it  exhibits  the  aberrations  of 
superior  genius,  how  much  more  lively  will 
be  his  regret,  when  he  sees,  amon?  his  own 
acquaintance,  the  ardour  of  a  noble  and  in- 
genuous mind  exclusively  consumed  on  ob- 
jects, which  might  indeed  be  accounted 
great,  if  this  world  were  all,  but  which  nev- 
er g^ves  any  practical  intimation  that  there 
is  another.  But  how  much  more  pungent 
will  be  his  sorrow,  when  he  observes  wdy 
and  sagacious  spirits  neglecting  to  make  the 
most  even  of  this  brief  state  of  being  ; — 
when  he  sees  men  who  might  have  made  the 
world  a  better  thing  than  they  found  it,  had 
they  employed  their  superior  powers  of  intel* 
lect  in  stud^ng  how  they  might  please  God, 
by  promoting'  the  best  interests  of  his  crea- 
tures; when  he  sees  such  understandings 
clouded  by  intemperance,  such  minds  ab- 
sorbed in  studying  the  qualities  of  a  race 
horse,  or  calculating  the  chances  of  a  gamin? 
table ! 

In  another  and  a  more  estimable  class  of 
characters,  he  is  struck  with  mingled  admi- 
ration and  concern,  in  observing  what  good 
and  resembling  imitations  of  religion  are 
made  by  honour,  sense,  and  spirit;  how  re- 
spectably moral  honesty,  kindness,  and  gen- 
erosity may,  to  superficial  observers,  person- 
ate Cnristianity,  may  even  execute  the  act  of 
piety  with  an  utter  destitution  of  the  princi- 
ple. He  sees  in  certain  minds  some  master* 
ly  strokes  of  natural  beaut^  which  at  once 
djgnify  and  embellish  them,  so  as,  on  some 
occasions,  to  tempt  him  to  forget  that  they  are 
not  religious.  But  these  brilliant  quailities 
are  not  infused  into  the  entire  character,  tiie 
excellence  is  limited  to  a  few  shining  points » 
and   Ihc  hollows   are    proportioned  to  the 
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fte%hte.  TRkib  ia  some  splendid  Tirtues,  there 
is  DO  uoiforrotty  in  tbe  principle ;  there  ia 
perfaa^  some  allowed  sin  io  the  practice ; 
while  in  the  character  of  the  real  Christian, 
thonf  h  there  may  be  much  iDfirroily,  there 
is  a  desire  of  consistency— there  is  no  delib- 
erate traosgnsssioDF— there  is  even  no  unre- 
pented  error. 

These  lirin^  lessons  the  pious  observer 
will  turn  to  account  The  impression  thus 
madeod  bis  heart,  from  actual  observation, 
win  sink  deeper,  and  be  more  durable,  than 
tbe  instruction  to  be  obtained  by  a  mere  in- 
tellectual view  of  mankind,  from  informa* 
tfion  c»Qected  from  writers,  who  are  oblig^ed 
to  pick  up  facts,  not  from  having  witnessed 
them,  but  as  they  find  them  in  preceding 
writers  ;  men  who  know  little  of  the  causes 
of  which  they  describe  the  effects,  or  the 
mottres  of  the  actions  they  record.    History 

Saints  men,  acute  observation  anatomizes 
ieni« 

If  he  re^rret .  tiiat  his  necessary  duties  in 
the  world  trench  on  the  time  he  would  glad- 
ly devote  to  religious  pursuits,  let  him  take 
comfort  that  these  regfrets,  if  sincere,  are  an 
earnest  of  his  safety.  The  very  corruptions 
to  which  he  is  witness,  will  experimentally 
convince  him  of  the  truth  ot  a  doctrine. 
which  m  no  where  more  completely  learned 
tbati  in  the  bustle  of  life.  The  perception  of 
Ibis  evil  io  others,  makes  him  watch  against 
similar  tendencies  witliin ;  tendencies  which 
only  the  grace  daily  invoked  b^  him  pre- 
▼ents  from  breaking  out  into  action.  This 
deep  conviction  of  man's  corruption,  instead 
of  imparing  his  benevolence,  will  improve  it 
It  wdl  teach  him  not  to  expect  too  much 
from  so  imperfect  a  beiujg,  as  well  as  to  bear 
with  the  errors  which  his  belief  of  the  doc- 
trine had  led  him  to  expect  This,  together 
with  bis  intercourse  with  the  world,  will 
cure  htm  of  that  mistake  so  common  to  per- 
sons who  have  not  lived  in  it,  that  of  expect- 
ing no  faults  in  those  which  a  fond  imagina- 
tion, on  a  first  acquaintance,  had  led  them  to 
believe  perfect,  and  who,  on  the  inevitable 
discovery,  become  too  strongly  disgusted 
witif  errors  and  imperfections,  on  which  they 
ought  to  have  reckoned.  He  will  never  use 
his  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  to  the  purposes  of  un- 
worthy distrtist,  or  base  suspicion.  On  the 
contrary,  though  he  will  exercise  his  discern- 
ment in  tbe  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  confidence  to  be  placed  in 
tbem,  he  will  not  be  ever  on  the  look  out  to 
detect,  much  less  to  expose  their  errors. 
Though  be  *  loves  not  the  world*  in  the 
Scripture  sense  of  the  term,  he  loves  the  in- 
dtvidnals  of  whom  it  is  composed,  with  the 
affectioD  of  sympathy.  He  will  put  a  large 
and  liberal  construction  on  their  actions,  but 
he  win  not  streich  that  latitude  to  the  vindi- 
cation of  any  thing  that  is  corrupt  in  princi- 
ple, or  criminal  in  conduct.  Nor  wilt  he  be 
alv^ays  on  the  defensive  in  his  iutercourse 
with  them  :  he  will  not  act  with  the  narrow 
aclfiseoess  of  the  sordid  trader,  who  is  jealous 
pf  every  man  with  whom  he  has  business  to 
tnnsact^  on  no  higher  ^ondtkan  lesthe^ 


should  lose  money  by  him ;  while  he  toler- 
ates in  his  character  every  vice  which  will 
not  interfere  with  his  pecuniary  transactions. 

It  is  his  aim  to  reconcile  that  charily 
which  believeth  all  things,  with  that  discrim- 
ination of  character  which  shows  us,  not  only 
so  many  who  are  bad,  but  so  much  imper- 
fection, we  may  say,  so  much  evil,  in  the 
comparatively  good.  To  love  and  serve 
those  in  whom  we'  at  the  same  time  perceive 
no  little  moral  defect,  is  turning  our  spiritual 
discernment  to  a  practical  account.  This 
principle,  while  it  serves  to  preserve  us 
from  an  undue  admiration  of  others,  will 
teach  us  to  suspect  these,  or  other  defects,  in 
ourselves. 

The  Christian  in  the  world,  anxious  to  im- 
prove his  scanty  leisure,  will  rescue  from 
mere  diversion  those  hours  which  cannot 
prudently  be  subtracted  from  business.  To 
a  man  thus  circumstanced,  the  Sunday  is  felt 
to  be  indeed  a  blessing ;  to  bira  it  is  empiiat- 
ically  *  a  delight'  Instead  of  appropriating 
it  as  a  daj  of  premeditated  convivaJity,  he 
converts  it  into  a  stated  season  of  enjoyment 
of  another  kind.  He  hardly  needs  the  in- 
junction to  *  remember'  to  keep  it  holy, 
though  he  is  not  unmindful,  that,  of  the  ten 
commandments,  it  is  the  only  one  prefaced 
with  that  admonition.  He  considers  the  ob- 
servance as  almost  more  his  privilege  than 
his  duty.  The  expectation  of  its  return 
cheers  him  under  the  perplexities  of  the 
week.  He  anticipates  it  as  a  rest  here,  and 
as  a  foretaste  of  eternal  rest  He  enlarges 
his  oious  exercises  with  the  more  satisfaction, 
as  Tie  is  cleariy  assured  that  he  is  not  on  this 
day  in  danger  of  trenching  on  his  profession- 
al duties ;  and,  from  this  reflection,  hi<»  heart 
more  warmly  expands  in  gratitude  to  Him 
whose  day  it  more  immediately  is.  He  f<M?ls 
that,  if  it  were  barely  a  season  ordained  hy 
some  public  act,  a  royal  proclamation  en- 
joining it  as  a  necessary  interval  between  the 
labours  which  close  one  week,  and  those 
which  begin  another,  a  contrivance  of  ease, 
a  measure  of  political  pnidence  or  personal 
tenderness  to  prevent  tiie  bodily  machine 
and  the  overlaboured  mind  from  wearing 
out,  he  would  be  grateful  for  its  institution  : 
but  to  him  the  day  comes  fraught  with  bene- 
fits and  blessings  of  a  still  higher  kind.  It 
is  an  appointment  of  God ;  (hat  entitles  it  to 
his  reverence;  it  is  an  institution  of  spiritual 
mercy  ;  it  is  the  stated  season  for  recruiting 
his  mental  vigour;  for  inspecting  his  ac- 
counts with  his  Maker ;  for  taking  a  more 
exact  survey  of  the  state  of  liis  licart ;  for 
examining  into  his  faults;  for  enumerating 
his  mercies;  for  laying  in,  by  prayer,  fresh 
stores  of  faith  and  holiness ;  for  repairing 
what  both  mav  have  lost  in  the  turmoil  of  the 
week.  His  neated  passions  have  leisure  to 
cool ;  his  hurried  mind  to  regain  its  tranquil 
tone ;  bis  whole  internal  state  to  be  regula- 
ted ;  his  mistakes  to  be  reviewed ;  his  temper 
to  be  new  set ;  his  piety  to  be  braced  up  to 
the  pitch  from  whicn  it  may  have  been  sunk 
in  the  atmosphere  he  had  been  breathing. 
The  pious  man  of  business  relishes  his  family 
society  and  fireside  enjoyments  with  a  keen,- 
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neu  Dot  al  ways  felt  by  othera.  If  *  the  barp, 
and  the  tabret,  and  the  rial,*  are  not  alvravs 
beard  in  hb  feasts,  be  does  what  those  who 
bsten  to  them  do  not  always  reinenber  to  do, 
for  *•  be  considers  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and 
retards  the  operations  of  bis  bands.'  It  is 
Bot  enouffh  for  the  devoted  Christian  that  his 
life  is  dedioated  to  him  who  gave  it,  bis  spirit 
is,  as  it  were,  exhaled  in  bis  service.* 


CHAP.  XJCIV. 

DiJieultieM  and  athMmtage$  of  A$  (^rulian 

in  the  world. 

There  are  two  things  of  wbiob  a  wise 
man  will  be  sorupulousljr  care^l,  bis  con- 
science and  bis  credit  Happtly  they  are 
almost  inseparable  concomitants  ;  they  are 
commonly  kept  or  lost  together ;  the  same 
things  wluch  wound  the  one,  usually  gives  a 
bk>w  to  the  other :  yet,  it  must  be  confessed, 
ibatceoscieaoe  and  a  oiere  worldly  credit 
are  not,  in  all  instances,  allowed  to  subsist 
together.  God  and  our  hearts— we  speak  of 
bMirts  which  are  looked  into  and  examined 
-—always  condemn  us  for  the  same  things  — 
things,  perhaps,  for  which  we  do  not  suffer  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world :  the  world,  in  re- 
torn,  not  seldom  condemns  us  for  actions, 
for  which  we  have  the  approbation  of  God 
and  our  ooosoienees  Is  it  right  to  put  the 
verdict  of  such  opposite  judges  on  an  equali- 
ty, nay  to  abide  by  that  which  will  be  less 
than  nothing  when  kis  sentence,  whose  fa- 
vour is  eternal  life,  shall  be  finally  pronoun- 
ced? 

Between  a  wounded  conscience  and  a 
wounded  credit  there  is  the  same  difference 
as  between  a  crime  and  a  calamity.  Of  two 
inevitable  evils,  religion  instructs  us  to  sub- 
mit to  that  which  is  mferior  and  involuntary. 
As  much  as  reputation  exceeds  every  world- 
ly good,  so  much,  and  far  more,  is  conscience 
to  oe  consulted  before  credit—if  credit  that 
can  be  called,  which  is  derived  from  the  ac- 
clamatioos  of  a  mob,  whether  composed  of 
*■  the  great  vulgar  or  the  small ' 

Yet  are  we  not  perpetually  seeing,  that,  to 
secure  this  woKhless  fame,  peace  and  con- 
science are  sacrificed  ?  For  to  what  but  a 
miserably  false  estimate  of  the  relative  value 
of  these  two  blessings ;  what  but  the  prefer- 
ence of  character  to  duty— in  support,  too, 
of  a  rotten  part  of  it—  is  it,  that  the  wretched 
system  of  duelling  not  only  maintains  its 

*  It  is  to  be  rei^rctted,  that  the  members  of  a 
learned  and  honourable  profession,  and  which  has 
produced  so  many  exemplary  chanotert,  sbsuld 
appoint  their  oonsultations  on  Sundays.  It  is  ur- 
ffedin  excuse,  that  they  cannot  clash  with  any  pub- 
lic cmirtB  f»r  Hitting*  on  that  day.  The  leading 
men,  by  this  Custom,  force  some  of  those  whose 

Sractiee  is  less  established  into  a  breach  of  theih 
uty,  aninst  which  their  consciences  perhaps  re- 
V  olt.  Might  not  one  of  these  two  sacrifices  obf  late 
the  necessity  which  is  pleaded  in  its  vindication  f 
Mif^lit  they  not  either  reject  such  a  superfluity  of 
business  as  induces  it — or,  if  that  be  too  mucn  to 
expect,  might  they  not  subtract  the  time  from  their 
B^icial  and  convivial  lieurs  ? 


gitmod,  but  is  iaeremoff  wilb  m  rrigbtfhlTiy 
pidity  ?  If  we  have,  perbapt,  never  faeaid  of 
a  truly  religious  roan  eoga^ped  in  a  duel,*  it 
is  not  thati  with  all  hia  csaatioB,  he  k  not  lia* 
ble  to  provocations  nnd  insnlta,  aa  well  ss 
other  men ;  nor  that  he  baa  no  ^nick  sense 
of  injuries,  no  spirit  to  repel  attaoka,  and  no 
courage  to  defend  bimselC  He  who  bears 
insults  is  made  of  like  peaainns  sritli  Ura  who 
revenges  tbem ;  his  pnde  ionga  to  break  ool 
if  itdared ;  for  even  a  nod  man,  aa  (be  pre* 
late  quoted  in  the  last  cnapter  ebaerfai^  *has 
more  to  do  with  this  one  Ttper,  than  with  all 
his  other  cormptiens.' 

But,  among  other  cantea,  bta  aaiety  lies  ia 
this,  that  he  has  always  endeavoured  te  keep 
clear  of  those  initiatory  ofiences  whieb  lead 
to  this  catastrophe ;  it  is  becanae  he  has  been 
habitually  governed  by  prtnoiples  ef  a  di- 
rectly contrary  tendency,  and  has  net  the 
lesson^  forbearance  to  lenm«  when  heii 
called  upon  to  practice  it :  bec»nse  be  has 
not  Indulged  himself  in  those  hnbils,  and  ai 
little  as  may  be  in  those  societies  wfaieb  by 
a  man  open  to  the  eonse^nenoes  of  which  no- 
governed  appetites  are  theeonroe:  beeaose 
be  has  always  considered  pride  and  pasnoa 
as  the  possible  seeds  of  murder ;  an  impoie 
glance  as  the  first  approach  to  that  crins 
which  is  the  ordinary  source  of  doelliag    the 
combined  violation  of  tbeae  two  eommaa^ 
meats,  being  as  closely  oonoeoted,  in  prseh 
tice,  as  is  their  positkm  in  the  Deealogua 
It  is  observable,  that  while  the  shifts  and 
stratagems  to  which  a  man  ia   oonmMNiiy 
driven  by  illicit  coonexionB,  an  often  lead  ts 
duelling,  yet  that  ihm  chaiwe  of  thai  «srioie 
itself,  or  of  any  other  eqouly  atroeioDS»  kr 
more  rarely  provokes  a  ebalwnge,  than  the 
charge  of  the  lie,  to  which  the  erine  has 
compelled  htm  to  resort.    Can  tbers  be  a 
more  striking  instance  of  the  AJoe  estimate 
of  character  and  virtue,  than  that  theoieooe 
is  not  made  to  consist  in  the  (akehood  itself, 
but  in  the  accusation  of  it. 

The  man  of  mere  worldly  principles  keeps 
himself  in  the  broad  way,   wbiob,  •bpulfi 
events  occur,  and  tefpptations  arise  to  irri- 
tate him,  may  at  any  time  lead  to  such  a^ar- 
mination.    His  habits  of  hie,  bis  choice  of 
associates,  bis  systematic  reeointifln  to  re- 
venge every  insult,  makes  bis  «sonnaott  path 
a  path  of  danger.    His  pride  is  always  ready 
primed  ;  be  carries  the  iaflanunaUe  Biatter 
in  his  habit,  and  the  first  spark  nwv  ceaae  an 
explosion;  while  the  man  of  prtneipM»>u 
addition  to  all  the  other  guards  before  «"**' 
erated,  wants,  indeed,  but  this  sIb|^  consid- 
eration to  deter  him  from  the  spint  ^^^'^ 
ling  ;  that  it  is  the  act  of  all  othen  fhiob 
stands  in  the  most  detemtned  oppoaitioe  to 
the  law  of  God,  and  the  spirit  of  the  €k»pel  ; 

•  Lord  Herbert  of  Chsfbniy,  the  first  of  oor  <!«' 
istical  writers,  sad  Uw  last  aero  of  our  a9Cient 
rhivaliy,  with  that  fantsstic  combisstion  of  devo- 
tion and  gallantry  which  characterised  the  V^J^' 
sion  of  knighthood,  tells  us,  hi  the  memoirs  of  tu* 
own  Uf«,  that  he  strictly  maintained  the  rthp^^ 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  except  when  called  out 
to  fight  a  duel  for  a  point  of  henoor,  wbt^  be  seem* 
edto  ha  v^  thought  a  psnuaoont  duty. 
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IteetiiUAtMiadt  delibefata,  pMmeditmlod 
wmbmmnioQ  of  one  of  the  most  inperkHU  da- 
tieii  of  Chmtiauty,  by  iwikiQg  it  infiunoiM  to 
iartpwm  iojarios. 

Aad  evoa  if  s  amn  be  more  comet  in  hit 
li^bilB«  ttill  if  tbo  masinw  of  the  world,  and 
aot  HsoM  of  Cbriitiaiiitjr,  goroni  him,  bo  lose* 
sigfftt  of  tlie  great  priodplei  irbich  would  re- 
straia  OKoeMet  in  temper,  at  well  as  in  con- 
dvet»  He  first  loMi  sight  of  these,  perhaps 
by  aeigiigenco  io  prirate  detotion.  poisiblv  by 
a  careless  attendaoee  on  pablio  woruiip. 
Tbas  fteeinr  htmself  from  these  obtenraooeii, 
be  kmes  sunt  of  the  obligatioos  of  reUgion, 
aad  losing  ws  stroi^pest  *  mnssle  of  restraiot,' 
it  ia  the  less  wooden  that  a  small  proyocatioQ 
iempia  hira  to  oflbr  bloody  sacnnces  to  that 
finlaetie  but  omel  idoU  worldly  boooan  It 
ie  Cbe  less  wonder  that  a  neglected,  even 
wliern  there  is  not  a  perreitsd  principle, 
abo^ld  end  in  the  marder  of  a  friend,  and  the 
deetfuttienef  his  own  soul ;  for  of  a  merely 
ooowinal  friendship,  a  duel  is  no  very  on- 
oomeMm  termination. 

Bat  Io  ratorn.— In  the  ordinary  pnnnits 
«f  Kfe,  the  good  man  differs  but  li  tie  from 
•Ihm,  in  the  keennesB  with  which  he  em- 
fanrtn  in  enterprise,  or  in  the  diligence  with 
which  he  prosecutes  it ;  but  he  carries  it  on 
m  nnothhr.  spirit ;  he  is  not  lem  solicitous  in 
tfaa  pnnniit,  bnt  there  is  less  perturbation  in 
kis  aolioitnde ;  be  makes  no  undue  sacrifices 
to  attain  his  object.  He  seeks  the  di?ine 
not  that  be  may  slacken  bis  own 
bnt  that  he  may  be  directed  in 
them,  supported  under  tbem  Sanguine, 
perhaps,  by  oatnra,  be  yet  takes  into  the  ac- 
cenot  the  probabilities  of  disappointment : 
tins,  iHien  it  occurs,  he  bears  as  one,  who, 
thwig^i  oareAil  of  the  motire  and  mode  of  his 
cenduot,  had  put  the  si&ir  into  the  hands  of 
the  Master  of  OFeots.  His  failure  dees  not 
disoonrage  him  from  fresh  exertions,  when 
oeeashms  eqnally  r^^t  present  themselves. 
He  is  grateful  for  success,  hot  not  intoxica* 
ted  by  it«  Under  defeat  be  is  resigned,  but 
itot  desponding  He  measures  the  intrinsic 
vnhie'of  an  object  by  asking  his  own  mind, 
though  he  thinks  so, highly  of  its  importance 
now,  what  he  shall  probably  think  or  it  when 
his  ardonr  is  cooled,  and  especially,  what  he 
rfiall  think  of  it  when  all  things  shall  be 
brought  into  judgment*  This  question  set- 
tfasd,  either  moderates  or  augments  the  inter- 
est-he takes  in  it.  * 

Knowing  that  whaterer  be  proposes  in  the 
way  of  poMio  good,  is  liable  to  be  suspected 
of  hnprndeoce,  or  mistaken  zeal,  he  turns 
thkeaposure  to  suspicion  to  his  own  advan 
tags,  it  leads  him  to  examine  his  pro[oct 
mors  aeearalely  to  npy  out  iii  weak  side,  if  it 
hsfeany ;  and  to  anticipate,  by  the  opera- 
tioD  of  a  well  exercised  judgment,  theobjec- 
tioQs  which  his  opponents  are  likely  to  make. 
Fomseeing  the  points  which  may  oreato  op- 
^sition,  he  gtiards  against  it,  either  by  altev^ 
ingf  his  plan,  if  defective,  or  preparinr  to  de- 
fend it,  if  sound.  One  of  his  great  oifBcuK 
ties,  and  yet  it  is  his  onhr  security,  wfll  be  his 
coatBOi  Of  teforrtng  all  matters  In  debate. 


lend  htm  ceostantlv  to  oppose  principle  to 
expediency.  Of  tnis  incommodious  integ- 
rity, he  must  abide  the  censure  and  the  con* 
sequences.  He  will  hare  no  share  in  tbo 
crooked  arts  and  intrigues  by  which  some 
men  rise  so  fisst,  and  benxne  so  popular.  Ho 
will  detest  craft  almost  as  much  as  fraud,  and 
the  pitiful  shifts  of  a  narrow  policy,  as  roach 
as  he  will  love  the  light  and  open  patti  of  truth 
and  honesty.— He  does  not  slacken  in  his 
underiating  strictnesa.  though  he  is  awaro» 
that  this  is  the  quality  which  peculiarly  ex^ 
poses  him  to  misrepresentatfton.  Exertion, 
struggle,  conflict,  these  ara  the  trials  for 
which  he  prepares  himself.  Thanklhl  for 
tranquility  when  it  can  be  honestly  obtained, 
enjoying  repose  when  he  has  fairly  earned  it ; 
he  yet  knows  that  this  is  not  the  world  in 
which  they  are  to  be  looked  for  with  any  cer- 
tainty, or  enjoyed  with  any  continuance ; 
and  this  conviction  of  its  instability  and  fine- 
tuation  is  one  of  the  many  arguments  with 
which  be  seeks  to  arm  himself  agiinst  the 
foar  of  death. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  the  good  thiogs 
of  this  life,  tbe  inferior  success  of  men  of 
more  virtue,  higher  talent,  and  a  bettor  ont* 
set,  than  others  of  his  acquaintance,  whoso 
beginning  was  low,  and  whose  deserts  eqniv* 
ocal,  remind  him  that  prosperity  is  no  sore 
test  of  merit,  and  that  tne  fovoor  of  heaven 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  success.  Ood,  bo 
recollects,  has  made  no  special  promise  of 
prosperity  to  bis  children.  When  given,  it 
IS  to  be  esteemed  no  certain  mark  m  bis  ap« 
probation ;  when  withdrawn,  it  is  often  in 
mercy ;  when  withheld,  it  is  because  God 
has  higher  designs  for  his  less  pnapereos  ser^ 
vants.  As  to  himself,  the  events  of  every 
day  teach  him,  that  he  had  expected  more 
from  human  life  than  it  had  to  bortow,  and 
that  his  disappointments  arise  not  less  ftoro 
his  own  sanguine  temper,  than  firom  the  de- 
oeits  of  that  world  which  it  had  overrated. 

Tbe  world,  especially,  we  nmy  here  re- 
mark, the  commercial  worid,  particularly  In 
these  awful  limes,  is  calculated  to  teach  for* 
bearance  far  more  than  sequestered  life,  be* 
cause  men  often  suffer  so  sereraly  in  tlieir 
fortune  and  credit  by  the  errors  or  misfor- 
tunes of  others.  If  the  rood  man  suffer  by 
his  own  fault,  he  will  find  a  fresh  motive  for 
humility;  if  by  tbe  fault  of  another,  for  pa* 
tieoce ;  if  more  directW  from  the  hand  of 
Ood,  for  submission,  whatever  be  the  fluc- 
tuations of  bis  fortune,  his  fhith  will  gain  sta- 
bility, for  he  will  discern  an  invisible  hand 
directing  sill  events  for  his  uitimato  good.  If 
lie  is  placed  in  a  state  of  peculiar  agitation, 
God  intends  to  lead  him  by  it  to  seek  his  rest 
where  only  it  can  be  found.  If  in  a  stote  of 
singolar  diOcolty,  it  is  to  show  him  bis  cam 
weakness,  and  his  immediate  dependance.oa 
him,  who  gives  strength  to  the  weak.  This 
principle  admitted,  will  furnish  new  motives 
to  watchfulness  and  prayer,  without  any  di- 
minntion  of  activity  or  spirit. 

His  observations  on  tne  gradual  process, 
by  which  the  love  of  money  monopolizes  the 
hearts  of  others,  teach  him  to  guara  his  own 


*  to  the  hw  and  to  the  testimony.'   >This  will  I  agfaioit  its  encroachments.    He  sees  that  the 
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go  afterirards.  They  look  not  beyond  a  cer 
tam  eminence.  On  this  they  fix  as  the  suoi. 
rait  of  their  desires.  But  what  appeared 
high  at  n  distance  sinks  when  approached  ; 
is  nothings  when  attained ;--'  Alps  rise  on 
Alps ;'— a  further  distance  presents  a  farther 
bei^iit ;  this,  thejr  are  sore,  will  bound  their 
desires:  this  attained,  they  are  resolved  .to 
retire  and  dedicate  their  lires  and  their  rich- 
OS  to  the  end  for  which,  they  persuade  them- 
selves, they  have  been  toiling.  Bat,  with 
the  aoqoisiiion,  the  desire  increases  ;  wants 
j?row  out  of  riches.  The  moderate  man  is 
become  insatiable.  The  principle  thrives 
with  the  attainment  of  its  object     Though 


KAn*  i/«^*.ko«-li  A.-     ^   •'  •         •""»«»   waicnine  prognostics  ot  its  nse  and  tall 

rX^nJfni^TrSft    ^     l^ssion,  yct  the  keepebim  sober  without  making  him  indiflbr 
restless  principle  continues  to  work.  &nd  nr  II  ««*     u« i.:^  ^ ^ :*lv-  _. 


restless  principle  continues  to  work,  and  will 
work  on,  unless  a  higher  principle,  by  which 
he  is  every  day  less  liloBly  and  less  desirous 
to  bei^vemed,  should  arise  to  check  it. 

Bociety  being  composed  of  intelligent  hu- 
man beings,  the  wise  man  knows  that  some- 
thiag  may  be  generally  learned  from  it,  rela- 
tive to  the  hamau  character ;  that  some  ben- 
efit may  be  reaped,  even  if  little  positive 
good  appear  in  it ;  and  more  does  sometimes 
appasr,  than  we  are  willing  to  put  to  profit. 
Lessons  may  be  extract^  from  the  very 
faults  of  men ;  from  the  vehemence  of  their 
passions,  the  mistakes  of  their  judgment, 
the  blindness  of  their  prejudice. 

The  Holy  Seriptiires  frequently  make  the 
aaxioQs  diligence  of  men,  in  the  pursuit  of 
worldly  advantages,  a  lesson  which  a  better 
man  would  do  well  to  improve  upon  in  his 
higher  pursuits.    He  may  find  in  their  in- 
dustry a  standard,  though  not  a  model :  the 
wttdom  he  learns  from  this  generation,  he 
will  convert  to  the  purposes  of  the  children 
<rf  light.    The  world's  wise  man  is  ever  on 
the  watch  for  advancing  his  projects.    If  he 
contract  an  acquaintance  of  importance,  his 
first  tbonght  is,  how  he  may  make  the  most 
of  hun ;  the  Christian  is  equally  careful  to 
tarn  the  acquisition  of  a  pious  friend  to  his 
own  account  but  with  a  higher  view. 


phtloBopbr, 

show  him  that «  favour  is  deceitful.'  He  wiU 
moderate  his  desires  of  great  ricbes,  when 
he  sees  by  what  sacrifices  they  are  sometimes 
obtained,  and  to  what  temptations  the  pos- 
session leads.  He  will  be  less  likely  to  re- 
pine that  others  are  reaching  the  summit  of 
ambition,  whether. they  achieve  it  by  talents 
which  he  does  not  possess,  or  attain  it  by 
steps  which  he  would  not  chose  to  climb,  or 
maintain  it  by  concessions  which  be  wonld 
not  care  to  make.  The  pan^  of  party  with 
which  he  sees  some  of  his  fneods  convulsed, 
and  the  turbulent  anxiety  with  which  they 
watch  the  prognostics  of  its  riso  and  ^11, 


ent.  He  preserves  his  temper  with  his  at- 
tachments, and  his  int^rity  with  his  prefer- 
ences, because  he  is  habitually  watching  how 
he  may  serve  the  state,  and  not  how,  by  ia- 
creasing  her  perplexities,  he  may  advance 
himself. 

The  use  he  thus  makes  of  the   world  will 
not  carry  him  to  the  length  of  entangling 
himself  in  its  snares.    Though  he  maintains 
a  necessary  intercourse  with  men  of  oppo- 
site character,^  he  will  not  push  that  inter- 
course further  than  occasion  requires.    He 
will  transact  business  with  them  with  frank- 
ness and  civility,  but  he  will  not  follow  them 
to  any  objectionable  lengths.    He  is  aware, 
that  though  a  wise  man  will  never  chuse  an 
infected  atmosphere,  yet  '  He  who  fixes  oor 
lot  in  life'  will  protect  him  in  it  in  the  way  of 
duty,  and  will  furnish  an  antidote  to  the  con- 
tagion.   A  courageous  piety  doubles  its  cau« 
tion  when  exposed  to  an  impure  air,  but  a 
prudent  piety  will  never  voluntarily  plunge 
into  it.    It  will  never  forget,  that  if  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  world  are  so  dangerous,  they 
are  rendered  so  by  those  of  our  own  hearts, 
since  we  carry  afcloat  us  a  constitution  dispo- 
sed to  infection.     The  true  Christian  will 
make  a  conscience  of  letting  it  appear,  tliat 
he  differs  in  very  important  points  from  many 
of  those  with    whom    business    or  society 


The  niinil  «.v  *Ki  »I*IiI  7     •  .  h,     "'"'®  '^"°    Whom    busmess    or  societi 


will  improve  by  the  very  errors  of  others 

Virtue,  our  divine  Master  has  taught  us, 
may  take  some  profitable  lessons  from  vice. 
The  activity  of  the  fraudful  steward  may 
stimulate  the  negligent  C^hristian.  From  the 
perseverance  of  the  malignant  in  their  pa- 
tiMit  prosecution  of  revenge,  he  may  learn 
fortitude  under  discouragements,  and  reso- 
lution under  difficulties.  Injuries  may  teach 
him  the  value  of  justice,  may  set  him  upon 


designiiig  may  keep  bis  understanding  on 
tne  alert,  and  confinn  the  prudence  it  has 
excited.  Temptations  from  without  strength- 
cm  his  powers  of  resistance  ;  his  own  faults 
;';°7'  !°  "'•  ^'^^  weakness,  as  it  is  foreign 
We«»ion  which  forms  heroes,  and  domestic 
oppMitun  which  makes  statesmen. 

t^mh^Jl^  ^l  **""**"  applause  will  be  aba- 
leo,  wben  he  observes  in  those  around  him, 

the  unexpected  attainment  of  jS^ularity  To 


tv  and  kindness  of  his  general  behavioor, 
they  should  be  led  into*  an  error  as  to  his 
principles.  For  worldly  men,  having  been 
accustomed  to  connect  narrowness,  reserre, 
and  gloom,  with  serious  piety,  they  might 
infer  from  his  pleasant  deportment  and  frank 
address,  that  bis  principles  were  as  lax  as  bis 
manners  are  disengaged. 

He  will,  therefore,  be  careful,  not  unne- 
cessarily to  alienate  them  by  any  thinr  for- 


invtttimiiiMT  ;*•   «««^;.:il''      j  "Jr^  *;c«»ariiy  lo  alienate  tnem  by  anv  thinr  for- 

•yia  rmaaoa.     1  de  wiiiness  of  th*  fall  m  with  any  plan  of  theirs  consistent  with 


his  own  principles;  and  more  especially, 
should  a  be  any  plan  of  benevolence  and 
general  utility,  and  one  more  promising  than 
hw  own,  he  will  never  feel  backward  to  pro- 
mote it,  through  the  mean  fear  of  transfer, 
ring  the  popularity  of  the  measure  to  anoth- 
er. Yet  he  acte,  nevertheless,  as  knowing 
there  IS  no  humility  in  a  man's  taking  a  false 
measure  of  his  own  understanding,  and 
therefore  does  not  give  up  his  independence 
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6f  miiui,  when  the  superiority  of  tlie  scheme 
of  the  other  does  not  cany  conviction  to  bis 
judgment  He  will  first  clear  bia  motiy^, 
and,  next,  his  prudence"  in  the  measure,  and 
then  be  as  prompt  in  action  as  those  who  rush 
into  it  without  deliberation  or  principle. 

He  keeps  bis  ultimate  end  in  view,  e?en  in 
the  most  ordinary  concerns,  and  on  occar 
sions  which  to  others  maj  not  seem  likely  to 
prooiote  it.  He  knows  that  good  breeding 
will  gire  currency  to  good  sense ;  that  good 
sense  adds  credit  to  virtue,  and  even  helps  to 
strip  religion  of  its  tendency  to  displease.-^ 
By  his  exactness  in  performmg  the  common 
duties  of  life  more  accurately  than  other 
men,  he  may  lead  them  to  look  from  the  ac- 
tion up  to  the  principle  which  produced  it ; 
and  when  they  see  the  advantages  arising 
from  such  carefulness  of  conduct,  they  may 
be  induced  to  examine  into  the  reasons ;  and 
from  inquiring*  to  adopting,  is  not  always  a 
remote  step.  He  may  thus  lead  them  mto 
an  insensible  imitation,  without  the  vain 
Idea  of  presenting  himself  as  a  model ;  for 
be  wishes  them  to  admire,  not  him,  but  tlie 
source  from  which  he  draws  both  what  he 
believes  and  what  he  is. 

While  he  suggests  hints  for  their  benefit, 
he  is  willing  they  should  think  the  suggestion 
their  own ;  that  they  owe  it  to  reflection,  and 
not  to  instruction.  Like  the  great  Atheuian 
philosopher,  he  does  not  so  much  aim  to 
teach  wisdom  to  others  as  to  put  them  in  the 
way  of  finding  it  out  for  themselves.  His 
piety  does  not  lessen  his  urbanity,  even  to- 
wards those,  who  are  obviously  deficient  in 
some  points,  which  he  deems  of  high  impor- 
tance. If  they  are  useful  members  of  the 
great  body  of  society,  he  is  the  first  to  com- 
mend their  activity,  to  acknowledge  their 
amiable  qualities,  to  do  justice  to  their 
speeches  or  writings,  while  they  are  discon- 
nected with  dangerous  or  doubtful  objects. 
On  general  subjects  he  never  labours  todis- 
creoit  their  opinions,  unless  they  obviously 
stand  in  the  way  of  something  of  more  worth. 
But  all  these  cheerfully  allowed  merits  will 
never  make  him  lose  sight  of  any  ^rand  de- 
ficiency in  the  principle,  ofanythmg  erro- 
neous m  the  tendency. 

Of  his  own  religion  he  neither  makes  a 
parade  nor  a  secret ;  he  is  of  opinion,  that  to 
avow  his  sentiments,  prevents  mistakes, 
saves  trouble,  obviates  coojccturcs,  and 
maintains  independence.  He  acknowledges 
them  with  modesty,  and  defends  them  with 
firmness.  On  otlier  occasions,  instead  of 
shutting  himself  up  in  a  close  and  sullen  re- 
serve, because  others  do  not  agree  with  him 
in  the  great  cause  which  lies  nearest  bis 
heart,  he  is  glad  tliat  the  general  difiiusion  of 
knowledge  has  so  multiplied  the  points  at 
wliich  well-educated  men  can  have  access  to 
the  minds  of  each  other ;  points  at  which 
improvements  in  taste  and  science  may  be 
reciprocally  communicated,  the  tone  of  con- 
versation raised,  and  society  rendered  con- 
siderably useful,  and  sometimes  in  a  high  de- 
gree profitable. 

But  notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  bis 
own.spirit,  and  the  intimations  of  an  enlight- 


ened conscience,  yet  he  carries  about.  wHh 
him  such  a  modest  sense  of  his  own  liable- 
ness  to  what  is  wrong,  as  keeps  up  in  his 
mind  the  idea  that  the  error  may  possit^y  he 
on  his  side  This  feeling,  though  it  neyer 
makes  him  adopt  through  weakness  the  opin- 
ion of  another,  makes  him  always  humble  in 
the  defence  of  his  own.  He  opposes  what 
is  obviously  bad  with  a^  earnest  but  sober 
zeal,  a  fervid  but  u oboist erous  warmth,  a 
vigorous  but  calm  perseverance. 

He  will  not  hunt  for  popularity;  he  knows 
that  this  is  one  of  the  common  dangers  from 
which  even  good  teen  are  not  exempt ;  for 
after  all,  the  mere  g^ocxl  men  of  the  world  do 
not  monopolize  all  credit.  Highly  principled 
and  pious  men  form  a  powerful  and  increas- 
ing minority,  which,  by  concord,  firmness, 
and  prudence,  often  makes  no  inconsiderable 
figure.     v\  hen  viewed  coilectirely, 

*  Bright  as  a  sun  the  sacred  city  shines.* 

Each  individual,  however,  according  as  be 
contributes  or  may  fancy  he  contributes  to 
the  brightness,  is  in  danger  of  priding  him* 
self  on  the  general  effect.  And  many  a  weak 
or  designing  man,  placing  himself  under  the 
broad  shelter  of  wnat  he  delights  to  caJl  ihe 
religiotu  toorldy  limits  his  zetd  to  the  credit 
of  being  accounted  a  member,  instead  of  ex* 
tending  it  to  the  arduous  duties  it  impoi^, 
and  while  he  superciliously  decries  many  a 
worthy  person,  who,  without  the  pretension, 
performs  the  functions,  he  is  as  full  of  the 
world  as  the  world  is  of  itself.  Popularity 
thus  sought  after  and  obtained,  whether  with* 
in  or  without  the  pale,  even  of  a  religioiis 
community^  is  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  ifHl 
a  truly  Christian  mind  will  alike  tremble  to 
bestow  or  receive  the  praise. 

But  if  the  Christian  character  we  hare 
been  faintly  attempting  to  sketch,  possesses 
a  commanding  station,  either  in  fortune,  rank, 
or  taleot,  especially  if  he  combine  them ;  bis 
character,  without  any  assumption  of  his 
own,  without  any  affectation  of  superiority, 
i^iU,  by  its  own  weight,  its  own  attraction, 
above  all,  by  its  consistenoy,  be  a  sort  of  ral- 
lying point,  round  which  the  well  disposed, 
the  timid,  and  the  young,  will  resort  to  ob- 
tain a  sanction,  and  to  fortify  their  princi- 
ples. For,  if  it  is  not  the  prevmilint^  princi- 
ple, there  is  yet  much  more  piety  in  die 
world,  than  the  pious  themselves  are  wilHnr 
to  allow.  If  so  strange  a  phrase  may  be  ai* 
lowed,  we  should  almost  suspect  that,  in  e 
certain  class,  there  is  more  good  hypocrisy 
than  bad;  more  who  concMd  their  piety, 
than  who  make  a  display  of  it.  Many,  who 
are  secretly  and  sincerely  religious,  want 
courage  to  avow  their  sentiments,  want  re- 
solution to  act  up  to  them,  either  because  the 
popular  tide  runs  another  way,  or  because 
they  dread  the  imputation  of  smgnlarity,  and 
are  afraid  of  raising  a  portentous  cry  against 
themselves. 

The  g^d  man  respects  the  world^s  opin- 
ion, without  making  it  the  leading  motire  of 
his  conduct.  He  never  provokes  hostility 
by  any  arrogant  intimation  that  he  does  not 
care  what  people  think  of  him,  a  conduct  not 
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ID<N«  effemtve  tooteivt  tlm»  iodioftthre  ofa 
setf-sufficieat  spirit.    He  it  cureful  to  ayoid 
a  partioalar  evl.    He  will  not  be  ooioted  at 
for  any  trifling-  peoyliarity     He  Moce»  io, 
not  amj  bit  ordioarv,  but  hit  bett  actioot, 
with  prudence,  irell  knoirtng  how  mnob  the 
manner  may  expose  the  matter  to  mitrepr^- 
tentation.    He  does  thit  not  merely  for  bis 
own  credit,  but  becaute,  to  a  certain  degree, 
with  hit  repatatioo  are  inTolved  the  aood  of 
others  and  the  boooar  of  religion.    He  en- 
deavooFtv  at  far  as  he  can  honestly  do  it,  to 
remove  prejudicet,  which  an  impmdent  pi- 
ety ratber  gloriet  in  augmenting,   and  thut 
widens  the  separation  between  the  two  class- 
es of  characters.     Whereas,  that  which  is 
intrinsicjiUy  good  should  be  always  outward 
ly  amiable.    He,   therefore,  will  not  make 
bis  departure  from  the  order  which  general 
usage  has  established,  obsenrable  m  any  of 
Ihe  ni^inless  and  accredited  modes  of  life. 
He  will  not  voluntarily  augment  that  wonder 
which  his  departure  troro  the  less  innocent 
fubions  of  the  world  must  excite.    The  won- 
der will  be  sufficiently  g[reat,  why,  in  stron- 
ger cases,  he  should  subiect  himself  (o  a  dis- 
cipline different  from  theirs,  and  they  will 
ask  where  is  the  use  of  aiming  to  be  better 
than  those  whom  they  ci^l  good  f 

By  the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which  he 
perferros  and  receives  all  acts  of  kindness, 
be  gives  the  best  answer  to  Lord  Shaftesbu- 
ry's character  of  Christianity,  ^  that  it  is  so 
taken  up  with  the  care  of  our  future  happi- 
ness, as  to  throw  away  all  the  present ;'  a 
sneer  which  is  about  as  true  as  the  other 
sarcasms  of  this  eloquent  but  superficial  rea- 
sooer;  for  if  religion  does  call  for  some  sa- 
crifices of  pleasure  and  of  profit,  yet  every 
part  of  its  practice  increases  our  nal  happi- 
ness, by  the  augmentation  of  our  own  virtue, 
as  much  as  it  advances  that  of  others ;  by  its 
promotion  of  kindness,  beneficence,  good 
will,  and  good  ^rder. 

He  not  only  Refuses  his  time  and  his  exam- 
ple to  scenes  of  luxury  and  dissipation ;  his 
superfluous  wealth  has  also  a  higher  destina- 
tion; he  must  not  however,  be  expected  to 
aim  at  a  primitive  frugality,  many  of  the 
superfluities  of  life  having  in  some  measure, 
beoome  classed  among  its  necessaries.  The 
spirit  of  a  Christian  can  never  be  a  peouri- 
nous  spirit  His  habits  of  living  will  be 
proportioned  to  his  rank  and  fortune,  taking, 
nowever,  the  avarage  expenditure  of  many 
of  the  more  discreet.  He  will  never,  even 
on  religioiis  g-rounds,  by  the  example  of  par* 
simony,  furnish  the  sordid  with  a  pretence 
for  accumulation. 

He  has  another  powerful  motive  for  avoid- 
ing extravagance.  He  knows  that  a  well 
regulated  economy  is  the  only  infallible 
source  of  independence  He  will  not  there- 
fore, lavish  in  idle  splendour  a  fortune,  that 
be  may  be  driven  to  recruit  by  sacrifices, 
which  by  robbing  him  of  his  freedom,  will 
diminish  bis  virtue.  He  thinks  that  what 
Tacitus  has  said  of  a  public  exchequer  is 
not  less  true  of  a  private  purse,  that  what  is 
exhausted  by  profligacy,  roust  be  repaid  by 
rapacity.    This  incoinmodious  rectitude  will 


expose  Urn  to  .the  dMikie  of  less  correct 
men;  for,  after  afl  that  has  been  uriged 
against  the  adoption  of  religioiis  doctrines, 
it  is  not  so  much  the  strictoeas  of  opinion,  as 
of  practice,  which  renders  a  man  oonoaioos* 

He  may  be  of  any  religioo  he  pleases,  pnn 
vided  be  will  live  like  those  who  have  none. 
If  he  be  convivial  and  accommodating,  they 
will  not  care  if  be  worship  Brama  sod 
Veeshnoo ;  though  they  would  not  jperhafu 
forgive  his  professinjg  tne  Hindoo  faith,  if  it 
involved  the  necessity  of  tbeir  dining  with 
him  upon  rice ;  nor  would  he  be  pardoned 
for  emoracing  the  doctrinea  of  the  Arabian 
Prophet  while  the  Koran  ocmtinuea  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  wine. 

Though  pleasure  is  not  the  leading  object 
of  his  pursuit,  he  yet  finds  more  than  those, 
who  spend  their  lives  in  pursuit  of  nothing 
else.  He  finds  the  ranppe  of  innocent  and 
elegant  enjoyment  sufficiently  ample  and  at* 
tractive,  without  being  driven  for  a  resource, 
totbedis^ualfvinggrossness  of  aeo8italitv,or 
the  relaxm^  allurements  of  disaipation.  The 


fine  arts,  in  all  their  lovely  and  engaging 
forms  of  beauty,  the  ever  new  delights  cllit* 
erature,  whether  wooed  in  its  lighter  graces, 
or  sought  in  its  more  substantia  aitractioas, 
the  exchange 

From  gtave  to  gsy,  from  lively  to  severe, 

shed  sweet,  and  varied,  and  exhaostieas 
charms  on  bis  leisure  hours,  and  send  him 
back  with  renewed  freshness,  added  vigour, 
and  increased  animation  to  his  necessary  em- 
ployments. 

Though  the  strictly  pious  man  is  more  ex- 
posed to  temptation  in  the  world  than  in  re- 
tirement, jei  he  finds  in  it  reasons  which 
stimulate  him  to  more  circumspection     He 
is  aware  that  be  lies  more  open  to  obaerva* 
(ion,  and  of  course  to  censure.     As  be  is 
more  observed  by  others,  he  more  carefully 
observes  himself.   He  watches  hie  osm  foults 
with  the  same  vigilance  with  wbicb  woridly 
men  watch  the  foults  of  odiers,  and  for  tm 
same  reason,  that  be  may  turn  tbean  to  bis 
own  profit ;  the  more  he  is  surrounded  with 
temptations,  the  more  he  u  driven  to  feel  his 
want  of  divine  protection.    If  his  talents  €f 
exertions  are  fhltersd,  be  flies  more  earnest- 
ly to  Misdirection,  *  from  whom  cometb every 
good  and  perfect  gift.^    We  appeal  to  the  pi* 
ous  reader,  whemer  he  does  not  fireaueotly 
feel  more  circumspect  and  less  oonfioent  in 
society  from  which  he  fears  deterioration, 
than  m  that  on  which  he  depends  fbrim* 
provement ;  whether  he  does  not  feel  a  sort 
of  perilous  security  in  company,  in  which  an 
expansion  of  heart  lessens  his  self-distinst ; 
and  whether  he  has  never,  by  leaning  on  the 
friend,  looked  less  to  Him  *  without  whoiB 
nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy/ 

If  in  debate  he  is  sometimes  accosed  of 
showing  too  much  warmth  in  defence  of  r0* 
ligion,  while  its  opponent,  by  his  superior 
calmness,  establishes  his  own  character  for 
moderation  and  good  temper,  it  is  becanw^ 
it  costs  the  latter  little  to  manifient  a  oooteess 
which  is  the  natural  eflect  of  indilTereooe.— - 
The  man  who  plays  for  ndthbg  oeeda  o^  ^* 
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wliate7«r  tain  the  ^ame  may '  take  ; 
iprbile  he,  whose  dearest  mterestt  are  at  stake, 
"mrfU  not  easily  bide  the  emotion  which  he 
Gannot  bat  feel.  When  king'  SolomoD  de- 
creed, as  a  test  of  affection,  that  the  living' 
cfaiM  ahould  be  cut  in  pieces,  the  pretended 
mother  calmly  submitted  to  the  decision. — 
She  had  nothinr  to  lose.  Her  hope  was 
dead.  She  would  enjoy  seeing'  her  compet- 
itor reduced  to  her  own  desolate  state ;  wnile 
the  real  mother,  who  had  a  vital  interest  in 
the  object  to  be  sacrificed,  was  tortured  at 
the  proposal.  The  genuineness  of  the  feet- 
inptietrayed  the  reality  of  the  relation. 

The  Christian,  circumstanced  as  we  have 
described  him,  hardly  dares  wish  for  an  un- 
interrupted smooth  and  prosperous  course  ; 
for,  though  he  endeavours  to  sit  loose  to  the 
world,  every  severe  disappointment  or  pri- 
vation makes  him  feel  that  he  still  clings 
too  fondly  for  it ;  every  trial  and  every  loss, 
therefore,  make  him  relax  something  of  the 
firmness  of  bis  grasp. 

Is  jour  Christian,  then,  perfect,  you  will 
perhaps  ask  ?  Ask  himself  With  aeep  and 
sincere  self-abasement  he  will  answer  in  the 
ne^rative.  He  will  not  only  confess  more 
failings  than  even  his  accusers  ascribe  to 
him^  but  he  wiH  own  what  they  do  not  al- 
ways charge  him  with— sins.  He  will  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  no  natural  differ- 
eace  between  himself  and  his  ceosurer,  but 
that,  through  divine  grace,  the  one  prays 
and  struggles  a^inst  those  corruptions,  the 
rery  existence  of  which  the  other  does  not 
suspect. 

The  peace  of  the  confirmed  Christian  lies 
not  at  tbe  mercy  of  events.    As  on  the  agi- 
tated ooean,  storms  and  tempests  never  di- 
vert tbe  faithful  needle  from  its  invariable 
object,  so  the  distractions  of  the  world  shake 
not  hU  confidence  in  Him  who  governs  it 
He  remembers  that  these  winds  and  waves 
are  still  bearing  him  onward  to  his  haven, 
whileou  the  stormy  passage,  they  enable  him 
to  exhibit  a  trying  Imt  a  constant  evidence 
that  God  may  be  honoured  in  all,  even  in 
the  most  unpromising  situations.    Even  in 
the  worst  condition,  a  real   Christian  is  sure 
of  the  presence  of  bis  Maker,  not  only  of 
his  essential  presence,  which  he  has  in  com- 
mon with  all,  but  the  presence  of  his  grace  ; 
Botooly  the  sense  of  his  beings,  but  the  sup- 
port of  his  promise.    God  never  appoints 
his  servants  to  a  difficult  station,  but  he  gives 
them  0)e  assurance  of  assistance  in  it,  and 
cxf  support  under  it.    The  solemn  injunction, 
*  Be  strong  and  work,'  thrice  repeated  by 
the  prophet,  to  reprove  tbe  dilatory  builders 
of  the  second  tem(4e,  was  effectuallv  en- 
foroed  by  tbe  animating  promise  which  fol- 
lowed it;   i  tnll  6s  vaitk  vou.     When  the 
disciples  were  sent  forth  oy   their  divine 
Master  to  the  grandest,  but  most  perilous 
tadi,  to  which  embassadors  were  ever  ap- 
Bohited,  th^  must  have  sunk  under  the  con- 
flieli   which  awaited,  the    dangers  which 
UireateDe^,  and  the  deaths  which  met  them  ; 
hot  tbe  single  promise  /  will  beun^  you^  was 
to  them  strength,  and  lirht,  andliie.    The 
Christian  militant,  thoiigh  called  to  a  milder 
Vox..  IT.  ?9 


warfare,  has  the  same  reiterated  anurtnce ; 
/  will  be  with  you  alvoayi  wen  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 


CHAP.  XXV. 
Candidus* 

Caitdtdus  is  a  genuine  son  of  the  Reform- 
ation ;  but  being  a  layman,  he  does  not  think 
it  necessary  to  define  his  faith  so  constantly 
as  some  others  do,  by  an  incessant  refer- 
ence to  the  Liturgy,  Articles,  and  HomiUes ; 
though  this  reference  would  accurately  ex- 
press his  sentiments  :  but,  he  observes,  that 
it  is  become  a  kind  of  party  standard  equal- 
ly erected  by  each  side  in  intended  opposi- 
tion to  tbe  other,  so  that  the  equivocal  en- 
sign would  not  determine  to  which  he  be- 
longs. He  gives,  however,  the  most  indis- 
putable proof  of  his  zeal  for  these  formula- 
ries, by  the  invariable  conformity  of  his  life 
and  language  to  their  principles. 

From  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  and  the 
strength  of  his  attachment  to  the  church 
which  fostered  him,  Candidos  was  once  in 
no  little  danger  of  becoming  a  vehement 
party -man ;  he  was,  however,  cured  by  a 
certain  reluctance  he  found  in  his  heart  to 
undertake  to  hate  half  the  world,  which  he 
found  must  be  a  i|ecessary  conseqiience.— 
Observation  soon  tau?ht  him,  that  Christians 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  escape  the  at- 
tacks of  unbelievers,  if  they  could  be  brought 
to  agree  among  themselves  ;  but  he  saw 
with  regret,  that  religion,  instead  of  being 
considered  as  a  common  cause,  was  split 
into  factions,  so  that  the  general  interest  was 
neglected,  not  to  say,  in  some  instances, 
nearly  betrayed.  And  while  the  liege  sub- 
jects of  the  same  sovereign  are  carrying  on 
civil  war  for  petty  objects  and  inconsiderable 
spots  of  ground,  that  strength,  which  should 
have  been  concentrated  for  the  general  de- 
fence, is  spent  in  mutual  skirmishes,  and 
mischievous  though  unimportant  hostilities  ; 
and  that  veneration  of  course  forfeited,  with 
which  even  the  acknowledged  enemy  would 
have  been  compelled  to  behold  an  united 
Church. 

Candidus  is,  however,  firm  in  his  attach- 
ments, though  not  exactiuf^  in  his  requisi- 
tions ;  catholic,  but  not  latitndinarian  ;  tol- 
erant, not  from  indifference,  but  principle. 
He  contemplates,  with  admiration,  the  vene- 
rable fobric  under  whose  shelter  he  is  pro- 
tected. He  adheres  to  it,  not  so  much  from 
habit  as  affection.  His  adherence  is  the 
effect  of  conviction,  otherwise  his  tenacity 
mi^ht  be  prejudice.  It  is  founded  in  edu- 
cation, strengthened  by  reflection,  and  con- 
firmed by  experience.  But  though  he  con- 
templates our  ecclesiastical  institutions  with 
filial  reverence  himself,  he  allows  for  the 
effect  of  education,  habit  and  conscience  in 
others,  who  do  not  view  them  with  his  eyes. 
He  is  sorry  for  those  who  refuse  to  enter  in- 
to her  portal ;  he  is  more  sorry  for  those  who 
depart  out  of  it,  but  far  more  concerned  is 
he,  for  those  who  remain  within  her  pale, 
with  a  temper  hostile  to  b€r  interests,,  with 
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principtes  finreig^  it  ber  fMte,  with  m  eon* 
duct  unsaDctified  by  her  toirit 

Like  a  trtie  lorer,  be  Migfate  not  to  taps* 
ttate  OD  vay  impeHeotioo  the  may  hare ;  out 
}ie  will  Dot,  Uke  an  absord  Iotcpt,  iiniflt  on 
any  imperfectioB  as  ao  exodtence.  Per- 
friiaded  that  a  mole  or  a  pimple  is  no  material 
dimiontioD  of  beataty,  he  will  no  more  ma|f- 
nify  them  into  a  deformitjr  than  he  will  deny 
their  existence.  His  mmd  it  so  eccnpied 
^vitfa  essential  points,  and  so  salkftedwith 
their  substantial  worth,  that  be  reUnqnisbes 
whatever  is  of  no  vitsi  importance  to  those 
inicroscopic  eyes,  which,  beinf  able  to  take 
in  only  Cbe  diminvtire,  Taloe  tbemsetTes  on 
the  detection  of  speoks,  as  a  discoirery  of 
their  own,  though  keener  eyes  had  diseorer- 
ed  them  long  before,  bnt  sKghtad  them  as 
insigniftcant.  Satisfied  tet  it  is  the  beat  of 
u)l  the  churches  which  exist,  be  neirer 
troubles  himself  to  inquire  if  it  is  the  best 
that  is  possible.  In  the  chnroh  of  Eni^land 
he  is  contented  with  exceUenee,  and  is  satis- 
fied to  wait  for  perfection  till  he  is  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Church  triumphant. 

Candidus  made  early  the  dnoeireiy  of  a 
secret  which  Charles  the  Fifth  did  net  dis- 
cover, till  by  his  ignorance  of  it,  he  had  ban- 
ned the  human  race— the  incurable  dir ersitv 
of  human  opinions  This  irremediable  dif- 
ference he  turned  to  its  only  practical  pur- 
po<ie,  not  the  vain  endeavour  to  convince 
others,  but  the  less  hopeless  aim  of  improving 
)iis  own  forbearance.  He  even  doubted 
whether  this  disagreement,  though  a  misfor 
tune  in  the  agg^regate,  was  not  even  more 
calcuUted  to  promote  individual  piety,  than 
an  uniformity  which  would  not  have  called 
ibis  feeling  into  exercise. 

The  more  he  examines  Scripture  (and  be 
is  habitnally  examining  it,)  the  more  be  is 
pcrsnaded  tliat  the  principles  of  his  chorob 
are  identically  with  the  word  of  God ;  while 
he  is  enabled,  bv  the  same  examination,  to 
drink  more  deepfy  into  that  spirit  of  love, 
which  warms  bis  heart  with  kindness  towards 
every  conscientious  Christian,  who  on  some 
points  thinks  differently.  His  attachment  is 
definite,  but  his  charity  knows  no  Umita. 

l-le  observes  that  the  loudest  clamour  for 
the  Establishment  is  not  always  riised  by  the 
most  pious,  nor  the  most  affectionate  or  her 
diM^ples ;  he  therefore  does  not  refoioe  when 
be  sees  her  honoured  name  hoisted  aa  a  po- 
litical signal  by  those,  who  are  careless  of  her 
spiritual  prosperity ;  and  he  sometimea  finds 
no  inconsiderable  difference  between  those 
who  toast  her,  and  those  who  study  to  pro- 
mote her  best  interests;  though  theforaier 
obtain  the  reputation,  which  the  others  are 
only  solicitous  to  deserve.  He  evinces  his 
own  affection  by  his  seal  In  defending  her 
csnse  when  attacked,  by  hit  pradeooe  in 
never  causelessly  provoking  the  attack. 
Anxious  that  the  walls  of  the  saered  tenple 
should  be  impregnable,  he  ia  stiU  mora  anx* 
ions  that  the  fires  of  her  altara  shonld  hum 
with  undecaying  brtghtisess  (  and  that  while 
her  guardians  are  properlT  wittcfaing  ovnr 
the  securitj  of  the  one,  the  name  of  the  other 


equivocal  proof  tiiat  heslteddn  failSiMHrto 
her  doctrines,  by  never  aepskratiBig'  them  from 
her  precepts,  while  be  endenrours  to  incor* 
porate  both  into  his  practice;  adorning  them 
by  his  example,  reconunendio^  then  in  his 
writings,  ana  iUustratini^  ttiecn  m  Ida  oonver- 
satioto. 

If  be  produce  little  eeiMetioa  mmong  the 
intemperate,  who  exhibit  their  fidelity  to  the 
churcn  by  always  repreaeoting^  her  aa  on  the 
very  verre  ©f  destruction ;  yet  he  would, 
were  tbedanger  present,  jgo  greater  lengths  in 
her  defence  Smn  some  orber  more  declama- 
tory champions ;  nay  be  doea  more  now  te 
avert  her  ruin,  than  ^ley  who  aeena  to  make 
her  safety  depend  on  their  claniottr.  If  he 
is  not  perpetually  predictin|^  open  war,  he  it 
watchful  against  the  hollow  aecnrity  of  a 
false  peace.  The  most  dimenlt  but  not  the 
least  important  part  of  his  care,  is  not  mors 
to  vindicate  her  against  avowed  enemies, 
than  against  friends  at  once  vocileroos  and 
supine. 

Candidus,  though  a  good  lorer,  is  a  bad 
hater,  and  it  is  this  defect  of  bafred,  which 
with  a  certain  class,  brings  hie  hyve  into  siis* 
picion.    He  has  observed  some  who  evince 
their  attachment  by  their  vimleoee  ngninst 
what  they  disapprove,  rather  than  by  cnkf- 
vaticj^,  in  support  of  what  is  ri^ht,  that  spirit 
which  a  « first  pore,  then  peaceable,'  and 
which,  if  it  be  not  peaceable,  ia  not  pure.-* 
These  are  tmyre  remarkable  for  their  dmd 
of  external  evils,  than  their  soticitnde  for 
the  promotion  of  internal  piety.     Thw  re- 
ligion consists  rather  in  repulsioit  than  at- 
traction.   On  the  other  mmd,   it  moat  be 
observed,   that  Candidas  baa  none  of  that 
pliancy,  which,  in  this  relaxed  nge,  obtains 
in  a  different  quarter,  the  praiae  of  liberality 
from  those  who,  thinking  one  religion  about 
as  good  as  another,  are  m  course  tolerant  of 
anv,  because  indifferent  to  all. 

He  has  learned  from  the  errors  of  twoop*^ 
posite  parties,  that  fanaticism  teaehca  men  to 
despise  relig^n,  and  bigotry  to  hate  it.    He 
knows  that  his  candour  is  esteemed  laxity 
by  the  prejudiced,  and  his  firmness  intder- 
ance  bv  the  trreligions.    There  is,  however, 
no  ambiguity  in  his  moderation ;    and  be 
never,  for  the  sake  of  popularity  with  either 
party,  leaves  it  doubtful  on  what  ground  be 
takc»  his  stand.    Nor  does  he  ever  renounce 
a  right  principle,  because  one  party  abuses 
it,    or   another  denies  its   existence;  tnd 
while  he  deprecates  the  assumption  of  enm^' 
by  impostors,  it  does  not  alter  his.  opinion  of 
the  tkines  they  originally  signified ;  for  in- 
stance, he  does  not  think  patriotism  is  xrtH 
mance,  nor  disinterestedness  a  chimera,  nor 
fervent  piety  a  delusion,  nor  charity  uaor- 
thodox ;  nor  a  saint  necessarily  a  bypoorite. 

He  observes  among  his  acquaintance,  that 
there  are  seme  who  i^alonsly  endeavoor  to 
fix  the  brand  of  fennticiBm  on  ceitain  doc- 
trines, which  both  the  BiUe  and  the  Chorob 
not  only  recwniise,  but  consider  as  fonda* 
ments),  as  the  key-stone  of  the  sacred  ercb 
on  the  itrength  of  which  our  whole  super- 
structure  rests.     These  doctrinea,    ivhild 


lie  fiot  extingnished. '  He  gives  the  most  nn-{  they  igeet^them  from  their  own  ereed,  they 
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mtiM  GfMd  of  cditn,  with 
€ata  daag-ercMis  iipiaiont,  with  which  tbmj  aw 
Vjrnoneaoi  ■acwiarilj  coDaacted,  tbongh 
tbej  Qoifomily  chaig«  tme  who  odopt  the 
maiB  class  with  iafamhlj  laaintaining  the 
other.  It  is  ia  vaaa  tMut  the  penons  so 
chai^g^  dinivow  the  opinions ;  it  is  to  no 
porpose  that  tbmr  onlj  desife  to  be  aik>wed 
to  kaow  what  they  hohi,  and  what  thsgr  m* 
jaet. 

Caadidus,  howerar,  aaiiaaatejd    by 
aad  anoHnred  bv  iaBiiBAtifla. 

the  dootriae  of  hamaa 
aoostacy,  of  aslvatioa  by  moe  thioagh 
&ith,  and  of  the  iatfaenoe  of  Sm  Holy  Saint 
•o  raaof  atiof  tbe  beait.  In  her  urowal  of 
laan^  ooirapcioo,  he  insists  thai  the  oharch 
of  Rngi^'ind  is  awst  AmpWritiraJT  *  Bead.' 
said  he  one  day,  ia  earoest  oonveraatioo  with 
ooa  whom  heooold  scarcely  ooatider  bat  as 
aTirtnal  Sociaauk  witbia  the  pale  of  the  £s- 
tablisboMnt,  *  read  the  poialed  aad  espticit 
confenioB  with  which  her  serfioe  opeas.*^ 
HeJialds  the  same  laa^aage  with  some  othen 
to  whom  the  Charch  is  a  higher  aathority 
than  the  Bible,  in  regard  to  a  sahieot  aext 
iacoaaezioa  with  that  of  hamaa  weakaem, 
aamelr,  the  aseocy  of  the  DiTiae  Spirit ;  be 
remarks  that  both  these  doctriaes  are  reoog- 
aiaed  ia  every  prayer  and  in  erery  oflloe ; 
that  they  are  especially  acknowledged  in 
the  CSo/bclff,  those  brief  bat  beaatifal  ein- 


sions  of  derotion,  which,  ibr  streagth  of  ex- 
pression, coadensatiOB  of  the  sease,  aad 
neatness  of  eompositioa,  not  ooiy  sorpam 
tfr%ry  thiog  ia  the  age  in  which  tner  were 
composed,  but  remain  anriralled  in  the  simi- 
lar siddrtsMs  of  our  own  tinM,  whose  best 
praise  it  is,  Uiat,  in  this  period  of  fine  writing, 
our  petitioaary  fonas  are  aooeanted  more 
or  less  exoeUeot,  as  they  approach  nearer, 
•r  recede  farther  froai,  those  models.  Read 
their  self -abasing  ackaowledgmeat^— *  Thoa, 
Ood,  wtio  seest  that  we  put  act  oar  trast  in 
any  thing  that  we  do*— ^  O  Q^  fbrasmnch 
as  without  Th^  we  are  act  aUe  to  please 
Tbea*»->*Becease  the  frailty  of  man  withoot 
Tbee  cannot  bat  AJT— *  Oraat  that  we,  who 
caaaotdo  any  thing  that  is  good  without 
Thee,  may,  by  Tbee,  be  enabled  to  lire 
aoaordiog  to  thy  wHl'— « Cleanse  the  thooghu 
of  oar  hosrts  t^  the  inspiration  of  Thy  holy 
spirit*^-*^  Beeause,  throagh  the  weakaem  of 
our  mortal  nature,  we  caa  do  ao  good  thing 
without  Thee,  gnmt  as  the  help  of  Thy 


Bat  there  would  be  aoeod  ofeaomeratioa. 
The  same  doctrines  ran  tfaroogh,  and  arc  in- 
cerponUad  with,  the  whole  Litoify.  To 
get  rid  of  them,  mere  amisuons  would  be 
altoffetber  insufficient,  we  mast  tear  up  the 
whole  web|  we  must  weare  another,  we 
BUMtweareit  too  with  aew  materials;  for 
Iheeld  threads  meakl  ratsia  the  colour  of 
the  old  doctrines,  and  coaMMUioate  the  orig- 
inal oharsater  to  the  aawpieoe;  itisootaalf 
the  old  fiwm  that  mast  be  aeW'cast,  hot  aew 
priadplee  that  naut  be  iafosed,  a  aew  train 
of  sentimento  that  onist  be  adopted,  in-sbort 
a  new  vehgiea  that  cMSt  be  sahstltatBd. 

flendklni  ahearfai^  that  it  it^piMf  hour 


tfaeTiawaof  sonm  of  oar  aontem^ 
porariesare  oa  this  sabject  from  those  of  the 
priautive  ohurch,  that  while,  with  some  of 
the  fonaeri  tf  viae  influeaoe  is  a  theme  of 
derisioa  rather  than  of  reTerence ;  in  tlie 
other,  whaterer  was  pure  and  holy,  was  &&- 
cribed  to  its  operation.  At  the  same  time, 
being  adiligeat  reader  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, as  wattes  an  accurate  observer  of  what 
passes  before  his  eves,  he  ib  aware  what 
abuses  bare  been  ana  are  still  praciimd,  and 
what  deoeiti  carried  oa>  under  pretence  of 
beiqg  Me  iserl;  ^  Ifte  tpiriL  The  impor- 
tance of  the  doctrine  aooounts  for  the  imita- 
tions aad  oooaterieilt  to  which  it  in  exposed ; 
aad  he  kaows  that  the  abase  of  a  thing  is  al- 
ways pemioions  ia  proportioo  to  its  exccl- 
lenoe.  The  Old  and  New  Testament  abound 
with  iastsaces.  To  those  of  the  former  St. 
Petar  rererls,  to  guard  his  conrerts  from 
those  of  the  latter— >  There  were  false 
prophets  among  the  people,  even  as  there 
shall  be  folse  teachers  among  you.'  Anotlier 
Apostle  wanis  his  hearen  agamst  the  mis- 
chieft  whwh  he  himself  had  seen  producod 
by  these  impious  pretenders,  by  instructing 
tnem  to « Uy  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of 
God.'  Hence  Candidus  advises,  with  an 
able  dirine,*  lo  try  the  spirits  ourseWes,  nut 
by  putting  tbem  upon  supernatural  work, 
but  to  try  them  by  a  more  infaltible  rule— by 
the  doctrine  they  tMch,  that  is,  by  its  iuva- 
riaUe  conformity  with  Scripture.  He  think b 
the  saam  role  and  the  same  necemity  subsint 
now,  in  as  full  foroe,  as  when  the  injuoc- 
tioa  was  giren. 

Candiinsis  aware  that  it  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  be  accurate  in  the  use  of  his  own 
terms,  but  to  be  on  his  guard  against  beings 
misled  by  the  laaecuracy  of  the  terms  eui- 
pk^ed  by  others.  He  therefore  takes  cai« 
to  asoertaia  the  character  aad  temper  of  the 
nam  by  whom  any  ambiguoos  term  is  used, 
as  weu  as  of  him  to  whom  the  term  is  appli- 
ed ;  without  this  caution  he  couhi  not  decide 
on  the  justnem  of  the  application.  Eren  the 
founder  of  the  Epicurean  sect  couki  say,  a 
mm  emmtd  Hm  hippUy  wiHunU  Hmngtoiae" 
iy.  Now,  though  erery  man,  whatever  be 
his  principles,  must  assent  to  this  truth  as  a 
general  proposition,  yet  the  phrsse,  '  living 
wisely,'  ooaiveyed  s  very  dtSereat  idea  in  tbu 
school  of  aa  atheistical  philosopher,  to  wbHt 
it  would  have  conveyed  in  the  follower  uf 
Zona,  aad  more  especially  in  the  disciple  of 
Christ,  finthnsiasm  is  one  of  these  ambigu- 
ous terms. 

Candidas  is  prudent  on  a  principle  which 
is  soowCimes  denied.  He  considers  that  pru- 
dence is,  in  an  ardeat  character,  more  likely 
to  be  aa  efihct  of  fraoe  thaa  evea  seal ;  be- 
cause in  the  exerotseof  aeal  he  is  indulging 
hisaatafal  teaiper,  whereas,  ia  tlie  oth«»r 
cam  ha  is  eubduiag  it ;  and  ha  has  found 
thatio  vieiit  a  propaarity  is  generally  m<Mre 
the  eieot  Cf  priaaiple  than  to  gratify  it.— 
Meaoen  ha  iafors  that  if  fesistaoce  be  a  work 
of  grsae,  the  slaggisb  aad  the  cold  hearted 
amy  Jadga  of  tbetr  awn  ooaquest  over  aa- 

,  .•I>r.X)wsa. 
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.|vrabyafl<ip«riiidooed  seal,  iHule  hepTO-| 
samcs  Ae  b  conqueiiDg  bisoirD  Tebeoieiioe 
by  a  saperindoMd  prodeooe ;  thus  tbe  same 
trotb  is  illostraled  oy  directly  opponte  in- 
stanoet. 

Against  endraBiaMD,  tberefoo^  it  isnnne- 
cessanr  to  caution  tbe  diMreel  and  enligbfc- 
eaad  UandidnB.  He  aroidB  it  a»  natorally 
as  a  wise  wan  avoids  foUfi  as^  a  sobec  man 
ftbnns  extrayaffance.  mt  then  it  is  tiie 
thing  itseU^  and  not  what  bigots  call  so ;  it  is 
the  real  entitjr,  and  not  the  spectie,  against 
which  he  is  on  his  guard  ;  for,  not  being  sn- 
perstilious,  he  is  not  terrified  bv  phantoms 
andgoblios.  He  laments  when  be  encoun- 
ters a  real  enthusiast,  because  be  knows  that, 
even  if  honest,  he  is  pernicious.  But  though 
he  thinks  him  highly  blameable,  he  does  not 
think  him  worse  *  than  murderers  of  Others, 
and  murderers  of  mothers.'  He  thinks  en- 
thusiasm mischierous,  but  he  does  not  think 
it  worse  than  impietr^  worse  than  intemper- 
ance, worse  than  inndelity,  worse  than  intol- 
erance, worse  than  any  other  flagitioas  vice ; 
especifliUy  he  does  not  think  it  worse  than  all 
tbe  other  vioes  put  together.  Yet  this  be 
might  be  almost  tempted  to  belicTe  was  the 
case,  when  he  sees  other  vices  comparative- 
ly left  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  this  doughty 
eoormitv,  imaginary  as  well  as  real«  singly 
attackea  with  the  combined  force  of  all  the 
weapons  which  ourhl  to  be  in  .turn  applied  to 
the  whole  (amily  of  sin.  As  he  is  very  skil- 
ful in  symptoms,  he  takes  care  to  ascertain 
evident  marks  of  the  mania,  palpable  diag- 
nosticks  of  tbe  rabid  bite,  before  he  pro- 
nounces on  the  disease,  or  proceeds  to  secure 
himself  from  the  contagion* 

By  his  well-exercised  Judgment,  he  can 
generally  discover  the  diflerent  causes  of  the 
actual  distemper.  He  can  distinguish 
whether  the  patient  is  sick  of  a  deluded  ima- 
gination, or  from  having  been  in  contact 
with  the  infected ;  whether  he  is  mismana- 
ged by  artful,  or  injured  by  ignorant  pre- 
scriben,  whether  the  malady  lies  in  the 
weakness  of  his  natural  powers,  the  agita- 
tion of  his  animal  spirits,  or  the  vanity  of  his 
mind— whether  it  be  an  inflammation  on  the 
brain,  or  a  tumour  in  the  heart— "Some  or  all 
of  these  appearances  commonly  indicating 
the  fiuiatical  fever.  In  either  ci#e,  he  hear- 
tily subscribes  to  the  reality  and  danger  of 
the  distemper,  but  even  tnen  he  does  not 
positively  pronounce  that  the  weak  are  wick- 
ed, or  the  disordered  counterfeitB. 

But  if,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case,  he  finds 
the  appellation  conferred  onlv  because  the 
objects  of  it  are  deeply  sensiole  of  tbe  un 
sjpeakable  impcu'tance  of  religion,  and  the  in- 
finite value  of  eternal  things*— because  they 
are  no  more  afraid  of  feeling  than  of  under- 
standing the  great  truths  of  Christianity — 
because  they  think  their  souls  are  not  a 
property  to  oe  complimented  away  through 
fear  :  if  he  find,  that  with  all  their  warmth 
they  are  rational,  with  all  their  seal  they  are 
humble,  with  all  their  enei|(y  they  are  con- 
sistent, with  all  their  spiritnality  they  are 
sober ;  if  they  obey  tbe  precepts  of  the  Gos- 
pel as  faithfully  as  they  believe  iti  doctrines 


their  religion  do  not 
sion.  than  in  performance— if  tbey  *clva  3> 
striking  evidence  of  their  love  of  Ood,  by 
their  toidemess  to  their  fsUow-crettliwea-*- 
if  they  are  aa  liberal  to  their  bodily  «r»nts«aa 
those  are,  who  foiget  to  take  their  ao«ls  into 
the  aooount— if  their  piety  appear  mm  oiach 
in  their  practice  as  in  their  discsoorae,  and 
their  prudence  keep  pace  with  their  Miiiirirt- 
ness,  then  he  will  not  be  forward  to  impnte 
to  them,  as  tbe  unpardonable  sin,  tboee  ani- 
raated  sentiments  which  are  to  thamee&vaa 
*■  peace  and  iov  in  believing,*  and  to  oHmib 
benignity,  philanthropy,  and  kindneaa. 

And  as  he  does  not  call  well-directed  seal 
£uiatacism,  nor  generous  ardoordeliriiifli,  so 
he  does  not  rank  those  who  beliere  io  the 
omnipotence  of  divine  grace  amoegr  tte  en- 
emies to  virtuous  action^  nor  does  be  aoapect 
that  the  advocates  for  strenuous  asertioo  are 
s#om  foes  to  foith.    Nor  does  bo  evi 
vow  a  doctrine,  which  he  has  adopted 
viction,  because  it  may  happen  to    be 
ciated  in  tbe  mind  of  another  insAt  with 
other  doctrines  which   he  himself  «3aiuiat 
adopt.    And  as  he  knows  sometbieff  of  the 
internal  constitution  of  the  human  heert  mmd 
the  nature  of  religions  affiactions,  be  distin- 
guishes between  the  sanguine    tesDper  of 
youth,  between  that  warmth,  wbicii«  in  a 
rigfatly-tnmed  mind,  time  will  co(^  and  ex- 
perience temper,  and  which  will  retain  no 
more  than  a  aue  degree  of  spirit,  srben  tis 
first  effervescence  has  subsided;  he- distin- 
guishes this  spirit  from  that  blind  nesd  and 
beadloor  violenoe,  which,  as  they  are  a  part 
of  no  reugion,  so  they  are  a  diseredit  taany. 

He  has  observed,  that  tbe  reason  wb^  we 
see  such  misshapen  representationa  of  reli- 
gion set  up  for  the  finger  of  reproach  or  ridi- 
cule to  point  at,  is,  that,  the  reviler  baa  aot 
been  looking' out  fi»r  tmth ;  be  baa  not  taken 
his  draught,  we  will  aot  say  from  tbe  bifrhest 
model,  but  from  tbe  iair  average  of  aerioos 
Christians;  but  he  has  taken  it  from  tbe 
lowest  specimen  of  what  be  has  seen,  and 
even  more  cooimonly  from  tbe  distorted  re- 
port of  others.  He  was  looking  not  for  ab- 
surdity, and  where  it  is  stndionuy  aongbt,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  find ;  and,  if  not  fiend, 
it  wiU  be  easily  imagined.  This  carseature 
he  produces  as  the  representative  of  tbe 
whole  body;  takin^f  <»re,  however^  topfe- 
serve  in  his  portrait  just  resemblanoe  eoongl> 
to  show  a  feature  or  two  of  the  real  fooe, 
that  the  disgusting  and  exaggerated  phyaior- 
nomy  may  not  prevent  its  being  recegaiaed. 
If  no  glimpse  of  likeness  coold  be  traoeds  it 
would  not  answer  the  end ;  it  would  answer 
it  still  less,  if  the  prevailing^  charaoter  of  tbe 
piece  were  not  defiNrmitv. 

Candidas  is  persuaded  that,  of  everrcoBi- 
bination  of  Wickedness  with  folly  whiob  Sa- 
tan has  devised,  hypocrisy  is  the  f^reataat,  as 
being  the  most  generally  unprafitabiob  The 
hypocrite  is  sure  of  being  tbe  abborraneeof 
both  sides  of  tbe  question.  Wberehiarftqiti' 
city  is  not  suspected,  the  world  bateahieafor 
the  €q^pemrance  of  piety ;  God«  who  feoMws 
the  heart,  bates  him  fiir  tbe  abiise  and  alfec- 
tatioBof  it   Bnt,  tboagb  Caadidaa  dep»- 
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I  %fpoeriftyt  He  is  cantioaa  of  wmp^tjio^ 
it  cm  bgtit  groandB,  ttiU  mora  of  cfaai]fpa|r  *^ 
tibmowtlhotttprood  Asheisiiotofiiiiiacient^ 
fee cMnot  be  quiterafe  that  eny  man  who 
ayueaimtnore  tiian  miiaily  pioiiB  w  a  hypo- 
<3Titevaor  doec  he  to  denommate  him  oq  that 
etngle  fffooiid.  Aa  be  oannot  acnituiize  bis 
btturt,  be  joigeB  him  by  bis  aetioiis,  and 
leaves  bira  to  settle  his  moti?es  witb  bis  Map 


On  the  whole,  if  be  meet  with  aman,  the 
cnnaisleeey  of  whose  life  gives  stronger  evi- 
denoe  of  the  feality  and  depth  of  his  religion, 
than  other  men,  he  is  rehictant  in  suspecting 
kini  eitber  of  hjrpocnsy  or  entbttsiasm.  So 
fer  ttam  it,  he  ww  find  bis  osm  fiuth  strenprth- 
enedi  bis  own  riotory  orer  the  world  connrro- 
ad»  Us  own  indiilbrenoe  to  human  applanse 
ioereaeed,  by  soob  a  Hying  exemplification 
of  tbe  tmtb  cif  Christianity,  and  oabnly  leave 
it  to  the  inooniiderate,  tlie  incompetent,  and 
the  nmlerolent,  to  stigonliae  the  character 
which  be  reveres. 

Ther  who,  when  they  obMrre  eminent  pi* 
ety  end  seal  much  above  low  water-mark, 
inainnate  that  snch  symptoms  in  the  more 
nnimated  Christian  prove  his  tendency  to  be 
a  separatist,  ]pay  a  very  wretched  compliment 
to  the  eitabhslied  chnrob.  Is  it  not  imply- 
faig*^  that  her  service  is  not  mifllciently  high 
and  enlai^ged  to  iatisiy  an  energetic  spirit ; 
that  she  does  not  poisess  attractions  to  engage, 
and  materials  to  fill,  and  spirit  to  warm  a  de- 
vout mind,  bat  that  a  rapeirior  degree  of  ear- 
nestnem  will  be  in  danger  of  driving  its  pos- 
semor  to  stray  withont  her  pale  in  tearcn  of 
richer  pastoras?  Is  it  not  virtually  sabring 
one  of  two  things,  either  that  a  fervent  piety 
is  bad,^»r  that  tne  cimroh  is  not  good. 

With  Candidas,  this  is  so  far  from  being 
the  case,  be  is  so  little  *  jfiven  to  change.' 
that  he  rajeices  in  banging  to  a  cbnrcb  of 
whose  lonmalaries  we  have  aJreadv  seen  how 
much  be  had  to  say  in  commendation.  In 
these  standards  he  rejoices  to  see  truth,  as  it 
were,  jnnned  down,  hedged  in,  and  as  fiir  as 
is  possible,  in  this  mutable  world,  preserved 
and  perpetuated.  Her  significant  and  spir- 
itual orainanoes,  and  the  large  infusion  of 
flcriptore  in  her  offices  and  Liturgy,  secure 
her  mm  tbe  fluctuations  of  human  opinion  ; 
so  that,  if  ever  tbe  principles  of  any  of  her 
ministers  should  degenerate,  her  service 
would  be  protected  from  the  vicissitude.  No 
sentiments  but  those  of  her  prescribed  ritual 
csaever  find  their  way  into  the  desk,  and 
the  desk  will  always  be  a  safe  and  permanent 
standard  fi>r  the  pulpit  itself,  as  well  as  a  test 
by  which  others  may  ascertain  its  purity. 

He  values  her  government  for  the  same 
rsason  fi>r  which  be  values  her  Liturgy,  be- 
csnse  it  gives  a  definite  bound  to  the  ioclo- 
SUM,  never  fiiiigettingtbat  the  iruit  inclosed 
isof  deeper  importance  than  the  fence  which 
iooloses*  He  always  remembers,  however, 
that,  at  no  very  remote  period,  when  the 
'  hedge  was  broken  down,  disorder  and  mis- 
lule  orcispread  the  fair  vineyard. 

Among  other  doctrines,  he  is  an  accurate 
stniier  of  the  doctrine  of  proportions,  in  what- 
afar-  a^gaida  the  aoolesiasticai  institailon. 


TboDgb  be  cofdiatty  appMeas  her  fiirtis  and 
discipline,  though  he  believes  they  are  not 
only  essential  to  her  dignity,  but  necessary  to 
her  existence,  yet  he  disGriminates  between 
what  is  subordinate  and  what  is  supreme.  If 
tbe  one  is  the  body,  the  other  is  the  soul.  It 
is  to  her  strenuously  maintaining  the  doc- 
trines of  tbe  New  Testament,  that  he  looks 
for  her  pesservation.  This  is  her  Palladium. 
Nor  does  it  more  resemble  the  febled  statue 
of  Ilium,  because,  like  that,  it  fell  from  heav- 
en  to  earth,  than  in  its  having  dropped  down 
whiie  lAe  Prince  vms  buUding  the  ctiadeL 

If  be  adopt  the  Liturgy  for  his  model,  it  is 
because  be  perceives  how  cMimpletely  she 
has  adopted  the  Bible  for  hers,  in  never  giv- 
ing undue  prominence  to  one  doctrine  to  tbe 
disparagement  of  tbe  rest ;  like  her  he  ap- 
preciates and  settles  them  according  to  their 
due  degrees  of  importance. 

Among  bis  roanv  reasons  for  venerating 
tbe  church  of  England,  tbe  principal  is  that 
she  is  an  integral  and  distinguished  portion  of 
the  Church  w  Christ.  In  the  specific  he  ne- 
ver loses  sight  of  the  s^nerio  character  ;  as 
a  Churchman,  he  is  nrst  a  Christian  and  a 
Protestant.  The  ramification,  so  fiirfrom 
separating  him  from  the  root,  unites  him 
more  closelv  to  it.  If  he  bear  much  fruit,  it 
is  because  he  is  inserted  into  the  true  vine. 
Though  quicksighted  to  what  be  conceives 
to  be  tbe  errors,  he  does  liberal  justice  to 
whatever  is  valuable  in  other  communities. 
In  many  members  of  those  which  difier  from 
his  own,  more  in  forms  of  government  than 
in  any  of  the  essentials  of  doctrine,  he  sees 
powerful  abilitv  and  sound  learning  to  ad- 
mire, and  much  substantial  piety  to  vener- 
ate. Even  with  regard  to  that  church,  from 
the  corruptions  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  which 
our  own  nas  been  providentially  rescued,  he 
acknowledges  mocn  excellence  in  those  mis- 
sals from  which  our  own  ritual  was  partly 
extracted  ;  he  sees  in  many  of  her  writers  a 
genius,  a  sublimity,  and  an  unctimi,  that  have 
rarely  been  surpassed.  In  short,  he  exer- 
cises charity  ano  kindness  to  all  sects  and  alt 
parties,  except  one,  a  sect  which  has  lately 
been  well  anitnnc-'t^ned  on.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, a  distinct  >e.ci ;  it  is  not  a  separate 
community,  for  (hen  his  prudence  might  es- 
cape all  contact  with  it,,  but  it  is  one,  whose 
sloth,  producing  the  same  insinuating  efiect 
which  tbe  subtlety  of  the  Jesuits  formerly 
produced,  withont  giving  us,  like  the  school 
of  Loyola,  any  hope  of  its  extinction,  has 
found  means  to  thrust  not  a  few  of  its  follow- 
ers into  every  religious  denomination  and  so- 
ciety in  the  world*>the  sect  of  the  non-ciosrt. 

In  these  worst  of  sectaries,  no  vauntiag 
profession  of  faith,  no  flaming  display  of  or- 
thodoxy, no  clamor  for  favourite,  no  hostil- 
ity against  reprobated  doctrines,  no  outcry 
for  or  against  the  church  or  tbe  state,  will 
ever  raise  them  in  his  estimation.  He  ac- 
coubIb  them  the  barren  fig-tree  of  every  c^mi- 
munity  in  whose  soil  they  spring  up.  They 
may,  indeed,  claim  to  belong  to  it,  bat  it  is 
as  the  worm  belongs  to  the  root,  the  canker 
to  the  bud,  tbe  excrescence  to  the  healthful 
body. 
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I«teooiistitotbii4)rthMitaMidieabhiiffch,)imibld(Bi;  to  be  vipMtoa  «t  tf«ll  iMorioiM 


Candidin  approires  the  degrees  of  rank  and 
dirnity,  and  toe  g^nidatkNift  of  iooome.  But, 
if  Be  nerer  entertains  a  deiire  thaX  the  high- 
est were  lower,  he  cannot  help  breathing  a 
cordial  wish  that  the  lowest  were  higher. 
Convinced,  however,  that  every  thing  hnman 
is  in  its  very  nature  imperfect,  he  consoles 
himself  with  the  hope,  a  hope  which  is  con- 
firmed by  actual  instances,  that  some  of  the 
BKMt  highljr  endcwed  will  be  examples  of 
ohristian  hberaltty,  and  some  of  the  most 
lowly,  <i(  patient  submission  ;  «o  that  their 
several  portions  may,  while  they  enable  them 
to  famish  a  pattern  to  otberSf  minister  to 
their  own  eternal  good. 

Bat  evils  which.be  cannot  remove,  he  will 
never  aggravate.  He  holds  it  criminal  even 
to  agitate  questions  which  only  fester  and 
inflame  the  wounds  they  are  meant  to  cure ; 
he  knows  that  froitless  discussion  may  irri- 
tate, but  seldom  heals  ;  that  qaeraloas  ani- 
madversions on  irremediable  grievances  on- 
ly serve,  by  stirring  up  discontent,  to  esoite 
insubordination. 

He  respects  every  order  and  degree  among 
them  for  the  Lord's  sake ;  and,  if  a  case 
should  occur  in  wluch  he  cannot  honoarthe 
man,  he  will  honour  his  office.  If  called  on 
for  his  opinion  as  to  any  defect,  his  censures 
are  discreet ;  if  not  called  npon,  he  is  silent. 
But  if  his  censures,  when  just,  are  tempe- 
rate; his  commendations,  when  merited, 
are  cordial.  Above  all,  he  holds  the  prac- 
tice to  be  equallv  dishonest,  disingenuous 
end  vulgar,  to  make  communities  and  bodies 
answerable  for  the  faults  and  errors  of  indi- 
viduals ;  while  he  never  commends  or  vin- 
dicates any  thing  decidedly  wrong,  either  in 
individuals  or  in  communities. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

The  eitablUhed  ChrMan, 

Wc  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  fine  wri- 
ter, that,  not  fo  Amow  whai  occurred  before 
we  were  6ofii,  Uiobe  aiwm^  a  eftUd.  Yet 
while  the  inteOect  may  be  improved  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  this  antecedent  knowledge, 
the  trill  and  the  passions  may,  notwithstand- 
ing our  study  of  the  most  elaborate  discus- 
sions on  their  nature  and  effects,  remain  in 
the  same  state  of  childish  imbecility.  His- 
torv  and  philosophy,  though  they  inform  the 
understanding,  and  assnt  the  judgment, 
cannot  rectifjr  the  obliouities  of  the  heart 

The  expenenoe  of  all  past  ages  has  prodn> 
oed  such  an  aocnmulated  mass  of  disap- 
pointmetit,  such  a  long  unbroken  series  of 
mortiiication,  such  a  reiterated  conviction  of 
the  "emptiness  of  this  world,  and  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  its  po^er  to  confer  happiness, 
that  one  would  be  ready  to  imagine,  that  to 
•every  fresh  generation,  nay,  to  every  'period 
cf  the  lilh  of  every  individual  in  every  gen- 
eration, wisdom  would  not  have  all  heradmo- 
DitioBs  to  begin  over  again.  One  would  not 
think  that  the  same  truths  require,  not  dniy 


experiment  bad  never  b«eatmd«  naif  all 
foregoing  admonition  had  aither  never  been 
given,  or  had  been  conipleteiy  ebiiimialed ; 
as  if  the  world  were  aboet  ta  bqfieesie  fresh 
stockof  materiab,  to  set  eet  en  an  untried 
set  of  phnctples,  as  if  it  opere  eboat  to  enter 
OB  an  ofiginai  course  of  actien  ef  which 
meoeding  ages  had  left  no  precedent ;  on  a 
line  of  cmiduct  of  wiueb  onr  foreftKbers  had 
beq|iieathed  no  instmees  of  Mlafe»  bad  ei* 
perteooed  no  defeat  of  espeotatieB* 

Weread  perpetnallT  of  ninllitndca»  who 
liTcd  in  the  long  indulgencie  of      ~ 


ap|>eltte,  who  in  the  gratification  ef  every 
desire,  bss  drained  the  world  to  iU  kuitdregs ; 
but  does  the  narrative  of  a^ee  reoord  a  no- 
gle  instance,  that  the  end  pfopoeed  and  fol- 
lowed up  in  the  fervent  paraait,  I  mean  hap- 
piness, was  ever  attained  ^  We  oontemplate 
these  recorded  examples,  we  Iwnent  the  dis* 
gusts,  and  pity  the  mortifications  of  tba  dis- 
appointed ;  but  who  appliee  tiie  knowing 
to  any  praotioal  use,  to  any  personal  purpose. 
We  are  informed,  but  we  are  not  instnmleA 
We  resolve,  in  f\ill  confidence  of  oar  owo 
wisdom,  and  complele  contempt  for  Ibat  of 
our  predecessors,  to  make  tke  exMtinmat 
for  ourselves.     We,  too,  porsne  tae  aesM 
end,  and  probably  by  the  same  path ;  secure 
that  we  shall  escape  the  mistakes  inle  whiob 
others  have    follen«  assured  that  we  siali 
avoid  the  evils  which  they  have  inenned, 
evils  which  we  attribute  to  tbeir  igneraace, 
or  their  neglect,  to  their  error,  er  their  iodis- 
crelion. 

We  set  out  fresh  edventorere  in  the  old 
tract  We  weary  onr  wits,  ire  'wwte  our 
fortune,  we  exhaust  oar  sptrita.  Btill  we  are 
persuaded  that  we  hare  devised  the  expedi- 
ent of  which  our  preeurson  were  ignorant; 
that  we  have  hit  on  the  ¥eiT  discovery  which 
had  eluded  their  search  ;  ihoA  we  have  found 
the  ingredient,  which  they,  ki  mixing  ap  the 
^rand  compound,  eiLrthly  happiness,  had 
overlooked. 

Thenatarel  and  pressing  object  of  oor 
desire  is  present  ^oyment ;    those,  there- 
fore, who  gratify  our  waytrard  fonoiea,  or 
remove  from  us  any  immediate  inoonvwi- 
ience,  are  sure  of  our  favour.    On  tham  we 
seize  as    instruments  for    praraating  eur 
schemes  of  gratification,  fiifgetting^that  tbey 
have  schemes  of  their  own  to  promote ;  that 
they  are  equallv  looking  to  us  for  oor  instru- 
mentality ;  and  that,  if  thejr  are  making  any 
undue  sacrifices  to  us,  it  m  but  in  order  to 
the  furtherance  of  those  schemes,     tech  is 
mere  worldly  fiiendsfaip.    As  the  intettsctMi 
eye  seldom  runs  along  the  whole  train  of 
conseipieaces^  which  is  the  only  true  way  of 
taking  our  meaeure  of  thinga,  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  attaches  us  to  £e  friend  who  k 
humouring  as,  makes  us  nnvmuT.at  the  dk- 
pensatidnsof  Him  who  is  correotingn^dii* 
pensations  which,  though  painfui  «t  the  mo- 
ment, may,  by  a  tmia  ofoiroeeHtmwrii^ 
which  we  know  neither  the  design  tMWthe 
process,  be  insuring  to  ns  fiBtnra  bracts. 
But  having  ne  olcBir  peroeption  of  ««g^ 


to  1^  afresh  pressed  upon  usTbut  to  be  ugaki  I  feod,  ire  hare  ne  ta^  mrieat  detlMi  «(^ 
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SIS 


Hw      Out  «b<iri«glrtedli6M    e<»ican   witii 
our    Belfisbneis  in  making  this  Ikhe  esti- 


we  perfaam  have 

kMhevto  wkhalood/at  tongtb,  when  m  who 

^v^ft  theftniee  giv«a  the  desire,  teaches  the 

bomrt  so  long  ohieed  against  it-     The  still 

lU  yoioe  which  was  drowned  in  the  noise 

tnoinHof  the  world  is  at  leng^th  heard, 

tbKMigh  longer  Ibrbeartfnce.  and  iarther 

oomnnniieations  of  that  |Tace,  is  at  length 

otieyed.    Religion  operating  on  the  oonvie- 

fiona  of  the  heart,  and  onr  humility  impror- 

iiag  wiih  the  experience  of  our  own  rois- 

Mvaa,  gradnally  remove  the  reil  throvgh 

wbicb  wohad  hitherto  bebeM  the  wnrld. 

As  the  heavenly  light  grows  stronger,  the 
lalte  ligjhtSY  drawn  from  the  exhalations  of 
oemnatity    and    self-indulgence,  which  at 
Qoee  glimmer  and  mislead,  are  onenched 
The  day-star  begins  to  dawn,    f  n  the  clear- 
er atmosphere,  objects  ai^some  their  proper 
atepe ;  es«ry  thing  appears  in  its  true  oo- 
loora.    The  mind  is  insensibly  disenchanted, 
the  views  take  another  turn.    As  the  eye  at- 
taJaaamore  distinct  sivht,  the  desires  ac- 
quire a  jester  aim      We  discover  that  the 
Ikeel  things  on  earth  have  an  inseparable  im- 
^arlbetien  appended  to  them.     Ileferring  to 
cwr  peat  emperienee,  or  present  clearer  ob- 
or  things,  we  find  that  the  delights 


which  «M  Ihnoied  were  indetbctible  are  dy- 
in^vwav;  we  find  that  pleasure  dissolves, 
wit  miswfds,  riches  oerfupt,  power  intoxi- 
nales*  hope  deceives,  possession  disappoints ; 
—and,  waich  now  stamps  upon  our  renewed 
feeiinga  the  deepest  impression  of  the  vani- 
ty ef  human  things,  difficulties  sink  our  spir- 
iis,  snooess  agitates  them ;  we  find  that  what 
we  want,  we  desire  with  a  painftil  ardency  ; 
what  we  have,  we  either  fear  to  enjoy,  or  the 
enjjayment  is  poisoned  by  the  fsar  of  kwtng 
it ;  and  the  intense  delight  eouM  not  loBg  be 
boroe,  even  if  it  could  he  obtained.  The 
Qontiotiona  of  the  Christian  being  settled, 
be  is  now  desirous  of  imparting  the  benefits 
of  his  osrn  •nperienee  to  his  younger  friends, 
arhoi,  in  their  turn,  commonly  reject  the 
tvansfinp,  thinking  him  to  be  as  mnob  mista- 
ken as  he  had  fiirnierly  thought  bis  predeees 
soiu  {  Kke  him,  thev  preler  the  experiment 
to  the  ndviee,  the  nsk  to  the  caution. 

The  sober  thinker  is  now  convinced,  that 
between  the  ferer  of  desire,  the  uncertainty 
of  attainment,  the  disappeintment  attending 
what  is  attained,  the  idtemationof  hope  and 
fear,  the  dread  of  the  worst  thin^,  and  the 
insuppressible  sense  of  the  brevity  of  the 
bert,  tbe  mere  man  of  the  world  can  never 
be  substantially  happy.  The  Christian  thus 
warned,  thus  wakened,  is  thankful,  not  for 
thn  miatakes  be  has  committed,  font  ibr  the 
saiutaty  vesationa  that  have  attended  them. 
Thn  nionilory  wisdom  of  past  ages  rises  in 
' '  his  esteem,  in  the  same  proportion  as  his  own 
rinks.  Above  aU,  be  bas  fimnd,  that  there  is 
noinfhiiible  wisdom  but  in  the  oraoles  of  in- 
spifatioa ;  there  he  looks  hr  whatever  is  *  pre 
fital^nlbv  deetrine,  Amt  reproof,  f»  ccrreotion, 
for  4natmctien  in  righteooBnem.'  There 
out?  4ie'  hat  fdnod,  that  tbe « men  ef  €kMi 


may  be  thoroughly  fomiahed  into  all  good 
works.' 

In  perusing  the  sacred  records,  be  even 
derives  conso&tion  from  what  he  bas  been  a 
sonroe  of  derision  to  the  profane,  and  of  won* 
der  to  the  ignorant— the  fidelity  with  which 
the  inspired  writers  have  exhibited  holy  men» 
in  the  most  censurable  instances  of  tbeir 
conduct,  and  in  tbe  lowest  slsges  of  their 
hope  and  confidence.  He  there  beholds  the 
chosen  serv^uats  of  God  wading  tfaroogb 
doubts  and  appreheosions,  assaultM  by  temp- 
tations, perplexed  by  trials.  Had  they  nev- 
er been  presented  but  in  tbeir  happier  sea- 
sons, but  in  their  triumphs,  and  their  victo- 
ries, the  comparison  with  bis  own  /ailures» 
with  his  own  occasional  depressions  and  #uc- 
tuations,  would  bare  sunk  his  spirits  which 
they  now  support,  would  have  weakened  bis 
faith  which  they  now  confirm. 

He  rejoices  in  the  Gospel  as  a  stream  fiow^ 
ing  from  the  fountain  of  love  and  mercy,  the 
spring  of  all  spiritual  bfe  and  motion ;  he 
finds  that  genuine  Christianity  differs  from 
erery  other  good,  as  spirit  differs  from  mat- 
ter. It  establishes  the  foundlLtion  of  happi- 
ness as  well  as  goodness ;  and  both,  not  on 
any  supposed  merit  in  the  recipient,  bnt  on 
the  firee  mercy  and  voluntary  grace  of  God* 
While  it  exacts  obedience  to  the  divine  law, 
it  shows  that  tbe  re<|uirition  cannot  l>e  com- 
plied with,  but  by  divine  assistance ;  what  it 
commands,  it  liestows ;  if  it  inquires  tbe 
will,  it  confers  the  power. 

In  the  retrospect  of  his  past  life,  he  Is  as- 
tonished at  ^e  patience  and  forbearance  of 
God  under  his  own  repeated  provocations  ; 
especially  he  reflects  with  wonder^  that  the 
very  prosperit\  which  had  been  the  special 
eift  of  his  Maker,  had  alienated  bis  heart 
from  him.  He  is  hnmUed  to  think,  that  it 
was  in  the  very  arms  of  his  goodness  he  fonrat 
him ;  when  he  tasted  most  abundantly  of  nia 
bounty,  then  it  was  be  neglected  him  moat; 
when  he  most  lartely  enjoyed  his  oveiftyw* 
ine  beneficence,  Uie  gift  induced  not  grati- 
tude, but  intoxication.  He  looks  back  with 
remorse  on  the  time  he  has  wasted,  and  the 
errors  he  bas  committed,  but  be  does  net 
spend  his  remaimng  strength  so  much  in  re- 
gretting as  in  repairing  them. 

To  1:^  enchanted  with  things  which  have 
not  much  in  them,  he  now  finds  is  the  mark 
of  a  weak  and  undistinguished  mind.  It 
shows  the  absence  of  a  rational  understand- 
ing, and  the  want  of  a  manly  spirit,  to  be  in- 
onAinatelv  attached  to  any  ebieot,  whose 
worth  will  not  !>ear  out  our  jud^ent  and 
vindicate  our  attachment.  Habitual  consi- 
derations on  the  littleness  of  present  things, 
the  disappointing  nature  of  all  earthly  en- 
joyments, the  grandeur  of  his  ftiture  pros* 
peots,  with  nearer  views  of  the  eternal  world, 
all  combine  to  |^ve  continence  to  his  mind, 
moderation  to  his  desires,  and  sobriety  to  his 
oenduet. 

We  are  slow  in  making  tbe  diaoevery  of 
the  large  capacity  of  tbe  human  mind ;  that 
it  is  made  capable  of  a  felicity  ecanmensur- 
ate  to  its  natnre;  that  the  rudiments,  both  of 
eternal  misery  and  happiness,  era  laid  in  enr 
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sonls  here.  Bein^  endued  with  such  facul- 
ties and  powers  tor  seeking  the  favour  of 
God,  and  such  means  and  graces  for  attain- 
ing to  his  presence,  the  Christian  finds  that 
the  miserr  must  be  proportionate  in  missing 
it.  He  has  also  learned,  that  it  is  not  the 
design  of  the  Gospel  merely  to  announce  to 
ns  a  state  of  fiiture  blessedness,  but  to  fit  us 
Ibr  it.  It  is  but  half  the  work  of  infinite  love 
to  provide  a  heaven  for  man ;  it  is  its  com- 
pletion to  make  man  a  suitable  recipient  of 
the  bliss  prepared  for  him.  Without  this 
g^racious  provision,  Christianitj  had  been  a 
scheme  to  tantalize,  and  not  to  save  us.  He 
sees  that  there  is  a  higher  destination  for  the 
passions  than  that  to  which  he  has  hitherto 
applied  them.  Those  affections  which  had 
been  parcelled  out,  and  severally  fastened  on 
their  respective  vanities,  are  now  concen- 
trated aud  devoted  to  God.  Love,  joy,  hope, 
desire,  the  very  propensities  which  have  for- 
merly misled  him,  navioG^  found  their  true 
object,  now  ripen  him  K>r  that  state  from 
which  they  had  long  seduced  him ;  each  con- 
tributes its  quota  towards  framing  him  into 
a  disposition  for  hapj^iness,  and  to  prepare 
bim  for  its  ultimate  enjoyment. 

He  has  long  since  discovered  that  the  best 
pleasures  of  earth  are  drawn  from  cisterns 
not  fountains,  that  our  most  prized  delights 
are  neither  pure  in  tbemselres,  nor  perma- 
nent in  their  duration.  The  immortal  mind 
cannot  be  satisfied  in  the  pursuit,  nor  even 
in  the  enjoyment.  They  cannot  confer  what 
they  do  not  possess,  perfection  and  stability. 
Things  perishable  thems<*Ives  cannot  satisfy 
the  desires  of  bein|f  made  for  eternity.  The 
son!  cannot  exert  its  fall  powers,  nor  unfold 
its  whole  nature,  nor  display  all  its  opera- 
tions on  this  contracted  stag^.  *  The  bed  is 
narrower  than  that  a  man  can  stretch  himself 
on  it.'  There  is  no  proportion  between  such 
a  flcant^r  space  and  such  large  capabilities, 
such  trivia]  pleasures  and  such  ooundless 
desires,  such  a  fleeting  duration  and  a  spirit 
formed  for  immortality. 

He  has  found  that  it  is  of  pressing  neces- 
sity that  this  fiiturity  be  a  happy  one,  other- 
wise the  very  circumstance  that  it  is  endless, 
which  makes  the  happiness  complete,  turns 
agfainst  us,  and  makes  the  consummation  of 
our  misery.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
shortness  of  the  time  allotted  us  to  secure 
this  futurity,  or  the  eternity  of  the  state  to  be 
secured,  should  most  stimulate  our  religious 
exertions.  We  have  frequently  spoken  of 
the  duty  of  learning  of  an  enemy,  here  the 
lesson  is  peculiarl]^  awakening.  The  reason 
assigrned  in  the  vision  of  8t  John  why  the 
gr^  enemy  is  working  with  such  powerful 
energy,  is,  because  the  iifM  u  ahori  Shall 
we  be  equally  assured  of  the  brevity  of  our 
own  time,  and  yet  be  less  active  in  securing 
our  salvation,  than  he  is  in  promoting  our 
destruction. 

The  boundlessness  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions presents  to  the  soul  the  widest  ranpe 
for  the  exercise  of  faith  and  lore,  and  tbe 
Gospel  teaches  the  most  unshaken  confi- 
dence of  happiness  in  the  death  of  Christ. 
Bat  tiiat  God  is  the  King  eternal  and  trnmor* 


to/,  is  to  us  the  broad  liasis  on  wliksb  «n  th« 
rest  of  the  promises  are  bvtlt.'  II  wuold 
moderate  the  delight  with  which  we  consider 
his  attributes,  if  eternity  were  not  soinexed 
to  them;  his  immortality  alone  being  the 
pledge  and  security  of  onrs. '  '  The  weight 
of  piory'  announced  hy  the  Apostle  derives 
its  highest  value  from  its  beingf  an  eiemal 
weight. 

Of  the  joys  of  heaven  there  is  i%  Scripture 
no  description.    This  is  wisely  aroided,  as 
the  tastes,  desires,  and  inclinations  of  men 
are  so  different,  one  conceiving*  that  to  be  of 
the  very  essence  of  happiness,  for  which 
another  faas  little  relish.     They  are  intimatsd 
by  negatires,  or  by  shadows,  figures,  and 
images  of  things,  to  which  a  g^eneral  idea  of 
enjoyment  is  annexed.     There  is  only  one 
idea  respecting  heaven,  which  is  dear,  and 
plain,  and  definite — its  eternity.     Of  duration 
every  man  has  some  precision  in  his  ideas. 
Other  delineations  might  bare  led  to  dis- 
pute ;  but  if  the  different  ncAloDs  of  Che  na- 
ture of. happiness  might  have  kindled  debate; 
about  its  immortality,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion.  Perpetuity  gives  the  finishing  stamp 
to  perfection. 

And  as  we  frame  our  ideas  of  eternity 
from  what  we  know  of  duration ;  so  we  fiame 
our  ftBiint  notions  of  God  from  what  we  con- 
ceive of  goodness.    We  meditate  on  the  ex« 
cellencies  of  the  highest  created  spirits,  and 
then  imagine  something  of  God,  thoegh  in- 
conceivably elevated  aoove   that  poor  con- 
ception, yet  not  contradictory  to  it.    We  fill 
our  mind  with  the  idea  of  wisdom,  goodness, 
knowledge,  power,  holiness,  jnstioe,  imrity, 
and  to  each  of  these  attributes  we  prenx  that 
of  infinite ;  never  forgetting  that  God  is  al- 
most as  much  above  our  exceUeaeies  as  oor 
weaknesses.  Yet  we  can  but  ascribe  to  Hia 
all  that  we  feel  or  can  imagine  of  perfection, 
and  we  should  be  still  more  lost  in  the  mere 
abstract  notion,  if  we  had  not  some  sensible 
feelings,  though  infinitely  im|>erfi9Ct,  derived 
from  reality  and  exempufication. 

The  Christian  must  fill  his  vocation  to  the 
last.    In  this  or  that  profession  men  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  period  when  they  may  ley 
it    down    with   safety  and     honour:   the 
Christianas  safety  and  honour  consist  in  his 
carrying  it  on  to  the  end.    But  tiiere  is  be- 
tween them  this  point  of  agreement    The 
man  of  business  contracts  his  schemes,  di- 
minishes his  labours,  mitigates  his  activity, 
all  with  a  view  to  his  ultimate  repose.    If  the 
religions  man  act  thus,   he  does   it  with 
another  view,  and  to  a  higher  end.    If  he 
seek  rest  from  his  toils,  it  is  in  order  to  find 
a  surer  rest  in  God ;    if  he  contmct  his 
schemes,  it  is  that  be  may  enlarge  his  views. 
There  is  no  specific  period  in  which  he  can 
say.  My  wotk  is  done,  till  he  lies  down  in 
the  grave,  where  no  man  can  woik.    He 
now  finds  that  the  tranqnillrty  of  his  occupa- 
tions, the  beauties  of  nature,  tbe  peaceful 
pleasures  of  retirement,  pleasares  the  most 
natural  and  congenial  to  the  mind  of  un- 
sophisticated man,  would  still  be  too  litde  to 
fill  his  desires ; .  that  they  would  leave  a  nel- 
(aiicholyvoid  in  his  heart,  without  the  sense 
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Ik  ^ooKiouuieaa  both  oi  tho  preface  and  fkr 
U€mr  qS  God  gtveiL  a  reUib  to  ey«ry  eajoy- 
BQflnt,  vtd  h^jgbtww  mrvk  ooiaoipa  oooafortB 
iaito-bloMiag^  • 

TbMre  ia  a  prQsrrewm  in  ihe  babi%i  of  a 
Cbnaliaiite  In  tb*  adyaiwyepwnt  ef  hia  ooune 
lua  9«ir»iitU  ar#  probably  slower,  but  bia  id- 
t^rmptioBA  are  fevrer.  If  bia  progress  be 
€Mren  ieia  obvioua,  lew  appareotly  active^  be 
I&  perbaps  wi^re  aubataatiaUj  improving, 
nuMre  spirituaUy  advaaciiig.  When*  (rooi 
tbfr  innrmitiea  of  dfloUniag  li£a«  be  may 
aeeoa  to  be  doing  oolbing*  be  may  then  be 
itBiag  most  If  be  is  able  to  look  less  abroad* 
h»  is  lookiiig  more  witbin.  He  begins  to 
taste  more  S  tbe  froita  of  that  Ticlory  wbicb 
tb0  Apostle  desoribes  as  tbe  evidence  of  a 
resovaled  beart :  to  give  Uiis  best  proof  that 
be  ia  *  bora  of  God,'  '  be  overcometb  tbe 
world.'  Tbis,  if  one  of  bis  latest,  is  one  of 
kia  most  important  conquests  But  though 
bfthaa  turned  away  his  eves  firom  the  world, 
becaose  it  never  satisfied  the  desires  of  his 
beart,  he  endeavours  to  the  last  to  serve  it 
with  muoh  more  sedulity,  than  when  he 
looked  to  it  for  happiness. 

He  has  long  been  persuaded,  that  even  in 
ihia  present  low  state  of  being,  we  must  at- 
tain sometbinff  of  the  rudiments  of  future 
bappiness.  He  has  learned  that  the  first 
principles  must  be  formed  now,  which  are  to 
nave  their  consummation  in  heaven*  To 
look  forward  to  tbe  comnletion  of  a  state  and 
cbaraeter,  of  which  we  nave  not  so  much  as 
l>egun  to  acquire  the  elements,  is  tiot  acting 
aeoording  to  any  of  tbe  analogies  of  comaum 
lifo.  The  beginning  and  the  process  of  any 
thing  we  have  in  contemplation  alwavs  par- 
take in  an  inferior,  but  still  in  a  similar  and 
progressive  measure,  of  the  nature  of  the 
end*  It  has  tbe  same  properties  and  tenden- 
cies, in  its  initial  state,  with  that  which  is 
beroader  to  be  completed.  We  must  begin 
lo  lay  in  onr  hearts  the  foundation  both  of  the 
lore  and  knowledge  of  God,  if  we  would 
hereafter  attain  to  that  perfection  in  both, 
whick  we  are  told  is  of  the  essence  of  tbe 
heavenly  happiness. 

He  has  long  found  that  there  is  no  peace 
to  tbe  mind  that  does  not  enter  tain  some  one 
ultimate  end.  Broken  views  and  mixed  de- 
aigps  distract  its  attention,  and  corrode  its 
%iiiet  In  most  of  the  enterprises  of  life,  a 
inan,  besides  being  absorbed  by  present  and 
perhaps  opposing  schemes,  is  wokiog  anx- 
iously forward  to  some  point  of  change.  He 
has  BO  sooper  framed  one  project,  but  his 
yiflWB  are  penetrating  to  somethiug  beyond 
U;  something  which  he  shall  adopt  as  soon 
as  he  shall  have  accomplished  all  his  proxi- 
mate ohjects.  Thus  tbe  projecting,  and 
fluctuating,  and  prospective  mind,  ia  never 
^rest.  There  is  no  stability  but  in  God. 
tio  grand  aim,  oo  fixed  position,  no  ultimate 
endL  but  in  him.  He  who  has  once  chosen 
bis  Badeemer  for  his  portion,  is  sttbject  tone 
inore  vicissitudes;  baa  no  after-reference, 
no  remoter  pursuit,  no  further  deaign,  in.re* 
ftonre. 

,  De,  howeverA  who  mAw  beaveA  bit  a)io> 
Vol..  IT.  gp 


aed  Ged  biaend,  wiU  not  tkerefoce  lira  idly, 
as  if  his  choice  beiog  decided,  his  object  be- 
in^  settled,  he  had  nothing  more  to  do.  His 
object  is  indeed  fixed,  his  choice  is  irreversi- 
bly determieed,  his  portion  is  unalterably 
decided ;  but  that  which  elevates  his  desirqs 
also  enlaiigea  bis  capacities,  so  that  his  pur- 
suit never  ceases,  his  search  is  never  finislt- 
ed ;  nor  ever  can  be,  unless  the  perfection  of 
its  object  oouid  be  exhausted.  Mr.  Boyle 
observes  of  a  certain  mineral,  that  a  man 
may  consume  his  whole  life  in  the  study  of  it, 
without  ever  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  a)l 
its  properties.  How  much  more  ^all  ke 
who  seeks  to  '  acquaint  himself  with  God,' 
find  that  his  entire  kfe  is  too  short,  bis  whole 
powers  too  smalU  to  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfection  I  This  ho  will  never  completely 
accomplish  on  earth,  yet  his  desires  will 
grow  with  his  attainmeats. 

But  as  the  happiness  of  a  Christian  is  chief- 
ly in  prospect,  he  joyfully  looks  forward  (p 
its  glorious  consummation  in  a  better  world. 
*  When  I  awake  up  after  thy  likeness  I  shall 
be  satisfied,'  a  plain  intiuiation  that  till  then 
we  shall  not  be  satisfied.    From  different 

Eassages  of  scripture,  we  collect  that  the 
appiness  of  heaven  consists  in  seeing  Godt 
in  participating  his  Ukeoess,  in  being  satisfi- 
ed with  iL  But  1m>w  shall  this  blessedness  be 
perfected  hereafter,  if  the  desire,  il  the  en- 
deavour, does  not  originate  here  ?  If  there 
be  no  preliminary  acquaintance  berun  with 
biro  wno  ransomed  us  with  his  blood,  can  we 
expect  to  dwell  with  him  in  eternal  glory  .^ 
*■  ?« ot  to  know  God'  is  the  portentous  omen 
of  being  '  punished  with  everlasting  destruc- 
tion from  his  presence.'  It  is  unspeakably 
distressing  to  apprehend,  that  this  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  awful  description  of  some,  who 
are  by  no  means  destitute  of  credit  or  char- 
acter ;  who  go  on  without  ever  entertaining 
a  conception,  tliat  such  a  beginning  may  be 
connected  with  such  an  end. 

All  tlie  delineations  of  future  misery,  all 
tbe  pictures  of  a  disturbed  imagination,  all 
tbe  terrors  with  which  a  restless  conscience 
anticipates  its  torments,  all  the  accumulated 
images  by  which  Revelation  describes  it. 
whether  under  the  figure  of  the  fire  that  is 
never  quenched,  or  the  worm  that  never 
dies,  are  but  inferior  degrees  of  this  terrible 
climax,  'everlasting  destruction  from  the 
presence  of  the  ^oi^ !'  All  the  doleful  con* 
ceptions  of  unimaginable  wo,  all  the  shades 
and  shapes  of  substantial,  unutterably 
wretchedness,  are  comprised  in  this  hope«' 
less,  everduriog  exile.  What  the  soul  suf* 
fers,  there  is  no  attempt  to  describe,  what  it 
loses  is  but  faintly  presented  to  the  imagina- 
tion. On  (he  other  hand,  *  eye  hath  not  seen 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  the  heart  of  man  cour 
oeived,'  the  final  state  of  bliss.  And  it  is 
observable  that  the  two  extremes  are  both 
most  emphatically  conveyed  by  negatives. 
We  are  only  assured  that  assimilation  with 
God  is  the  perfection  of  joy,  banishment  from 
hispresence  the  extremity  of  wo. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  humbles  and 
abases  the  established  Christian,  than  that, 
whU^t  in  his  happier  momepts,  h^  i^  able  to 
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figure  to  bimself  a  cheerio^  iimmre  of  the 
glory  of  ibe  Redeemer,  the  blessedness  of  tbe 
redeemed,  the  beauty  of  Christian  perfec- 
tion ;  to  feel  himselt  not  only  awakened,  but 
exalted,  not  merely  eniig^bteoed,  but  kind- 
led, almost  possessinc:,  rather  than  anticipa- 
ting*, heaven ;  while  he  is  enabled,  in  a  joy- 
ful measure,  to*  meditate  upon  these  things, 
to  feel  his  mind  ennobled  and  his  soul  ex- 
panded by  the  contemplation,  yet  to  find  how 
Koon  the  brigrht  ideas  fade,  the  strong  im- 
pression is  effaced,  the  heavenly  vision  van- 
ished ;  he  mourns  to  reflect,  that  he  does  not 
more  powerfully  exhibit  in  his  conversation, 
more  forcibly  display  in  has  life,  that  spirit  of 
which  his  heart  was  lately  so  full,  of  which 
his  mind  was  so  enamoured.  Cast  down  by 
these  reflections,  he  still  learns — painful  les- 
6on  !—tbal  ^  those  must  sow  in  tears  who 
would  reap  in  joy  ;*  that  it  is  not  expectation, 
but  possession,  which  excludes  all  sense  of 
sorrow ;  that  it  is  heav^en  itself,  and  not  the 
promise  of  it,  that  is  to  '  wipe  all  tears  from 
our  eyes  '  His  happiness  in  this  life  will,  on 
these  accounts,  be  as  far  below  perfection, 
as  his  goodness ;  and  when  we  speak  of  his 
joy  and  felicity,  it  must  be  understood,  fath- 
er of  a  comparative,  than  an  absolute  happi- 
ness. It  is  the  joy  of  hope  rendered  sure  oy 
faith.  The  soul  w  ill  not  be  completely  bless- 
ed till  (he  body  is  disaniifiaied,  its  temptations 
removed,  and'  its  mfirmities  at  an  end. 

The  Christian,  as  life  wears  away,  must 
not  be  discou  raged,  if  he  feel  not  always  those 
fervors,  which  once  appeared  to  him  insepar- 
able from  real  piety.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  that 
liis  piety  is  less  sincere,  but  that  years  and 
infirmity,  which  have  impaired  his  natural 
energy  of  character,  may  affect  or  seem  to 
affect  the  liveliness  of  his  devotion  ;  but  it 
may  be  mellowed,  without  being  decayed ; 
he  will  not  too  much  distress  himself  by  mis- 
taking that  for  a  diminution  of  grace,  which 
may  be  only  a  wearing  out  of  nature.  Or  it 
may  be.  that  the  pnnci})le,  which  is  become 
iiabitual.  may  not  for  that  very  reason  strike 
tbe  mind  80  forcibly  as  on  its  more  early 
adoption,  yet  it  may  have  sunk  deeper  into 
his  heart.  There  may  be  more  proportion 
in  his  religion ;  all  its  com|xinent  parts  may 
be  more  balanced :  there  is  more  evenness 
in  his  character ;  more  virtues,  but  of  a  less 
ostensible  kind,  are  collected  into  it  than  he 
formerly  thought  necessary.  His  piety  is  at 
once  more  solid,  and  more  spiritual,  more 
operative,  yet  more  serene  His  principles 
have  somewhat  of  a  different  call  for  their 
exercise :  the  efforts  he  formerly  made  to 
resiBt  temptations  of  a  bolder  character,  are 
now  exerted  to  repel  the  incursions  of  pee- 
vishness^  the  allurements  of  indolence,  the 
murmurs  of  impatience.  Qualities  which 
he  once  relinquished  to  the  unconverted, 
as  thinking  them  merely  natural,  he  now 
carefully  cherishes.  Cheerfulness,  once 
considered  as  the  mere  flow  of  animal  spirits, 
is  cultivated  as  a  Christian  grace ;  for  it  does 
not  now  spHng  from  nature,  but  triumphs 
over  it. 

He  is  not  so  eager  in  support  of  some  par- 
tiosiiar  Of inions  as  fonner]y»  becausa  each 


doctrine  now  maintaiiM  its  pMpw  plaM  Md 
due  importance  in  bis  mind.    If  he  msikm  re- 
ligion less  a  subject  of  discnssion,  be  tmelB  it 
is  become  a  more  practical  principle*    His 
views  are  more  deep,  his  judgmeot  mom 
just,    his   convictions  more  firmly  roo&ed* 
There  is  a  finer  edge  to  bis  Tirtoes,  for  tkty 
are  now  sheathed  in  humility ;  and  this  qoel* 
ity,  the  crowning  point,  and  sooodesi  eri-> 
dcnce  of  a  renovated  mind,  by  renideria^  faim 
more  distrustful  of  himself,  more  caundid   ta 
his  opinions,  and  more  temperate  in  his  Ian* 
giiage,  will  have  checked  that  forwardness 
of  debate,  fashness  of  decision  and  impataeaoe 
with  error,  which,  with  the  less  enligfateoed, 
might  formerly  have  given  him  tbe  appear* 
ance  of  a  more  animated  Christian. 

But  the  more  his  character  improres,  tiie 
more  he  looks  out  of  hunself  for  his  final  hap- 
piness. His  trust  in  his  Redeemer  incu'eafleB 
in  exact  proportion  to  those  virtues  of  wbtch 
that  trust  is  the  soorce,  virtues  on  which  too 
many  others  invite  him  to  rest  his  depen* 
dence. 

Some  Christians,  in  their  outset,  are  dis* 
posed  to  lay  an  almost  exclusive  stress  oo  da- 
ties,  without  sufficiently  cultivating  the  spir- 
it which  should  prompt  them;  others  too 
much  overlook  duties,  relying  on  certain 
fervors  for  supplying  their  place.  The  es- 
tablished Christian  is  careful  never  to  relax 
in  duties,  even  though  they  are  not  attuided 
with  that  energy  which  once  gave  more  am* 
mation  to  the  exercise.  There  maj^  be  ia 
them  a  less  sensible  acting  of  the  ainctioiis, 
which  are  naturally  more  alive  in  the  actire 
season  of  life,  yet  without  any  diminntion  of 
the  real  principle  of  piety;  there  will  be 
rather  an  increased  devotednoss,  an  aug- 
mented acquiescence  of  the  will,  a  more 
complete  consecration  of  heart  and  spirit,  to 
the  only  legitimate  object  of  their  entire  af- 
fection. 

He  will,  however,  be  solicitous,  that  if  the 
flame  emit  not  suph  vivid  flashes,  as  when  it 
was  first  lighted,  yet  that  it  shall  bum  more 
steadily,  more  equably;  especially  will  be 
be  vigilant,  that  he  do  not  insensibly  transfer 
to  other  objects  that  ardour  which  used  (O 
give  life  and  spirit  to  his  piety,  and  that  while 
he  fears  he  is  not  so  much  alive  to  €rod,  it  is 
because  he  is  more  alive  to  tbe  world* 
Though  others  cannot  fairly  judge  of  Ur  in- 
ternal state,  yet  there  is  this  sure  test  by 
which  be  will  judge  himself:  if  the  m^htral 
tempers  be  not  more  subdued,  if  the  irnuci* 
ble  passions  retain  their  yehemenoe,  if  pride 
and  selfishness  maintain  their  sway,  while 
the  religious  feelings  alone  are  grown  ob« 
tuse,  it  is  an  alarming  SYmptom,  a  plain  in* 
timatioo,  that  relig^n  has  indeed  lost,  or 
rather,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  it  net^r  had  ob- 
tained the  supreme  place  in  his  heart 

And  as  he  has  observed,  that  in  some  ve- 
hement characters  the  lamp  of  religious  fer- 
vour was  first  kindled  by  the  fire  or  natBral 
passions,  so  its  flame  declines  with  the  de- 
clension of  the  natural  powers;  he  is  also 
aware,  that  there  is  a  possibility  to  the  Cbri»- 
tian,  as  he  advances  m  years*  of  a  growing 
snpineaesa,  the  too  nator^effeot  of  irhicb  » 
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of  tfae  vital  spirit  of  religion.  This 
him  tremble  irben  he  reflects  that  the 
same  awful  vpammg  whicbv  io  the  vision  of 
the  Apocalypse,  *tbe  spirit  gives  to  the 
churches,'  is  addressed  with  equal  emphasis 
to^«vcry  tndividaal  Christian.  He  remem- 
that  this  compassionate  spirit,  which 
when  tempted,  strengthens  us 
mted,  intercedes  for  us  when 
I,  has  promised  no  such  soothing  ten- 
derness under  declining  piety.  His  language 
to  the  decaying  Christi^,  as  well  as  to  the 
lakewarm  church,  is  that  of  alarming  roe- 
This  gradual  apostacy  is  the  onlv 
because  it  is  a  hopeless  one,  in  which 


excited  devout  dispositions  and  holy  tem- 
pera, visibly  sink  below  the  state  in  which 
they  once  stood.  In  the  volorae  of  inspira- 
tioD,  every  complaint,  every  expostulation, 
eveiy  argument  which  long-bu/Teriog  g^ood- 
nesa  could  suggest,  every  intreaty  which  in- 
sulted mercy  could  devise,  is  exhausted; 
aothiog  is  omitted  which  can  mvig^rate  re- 
hixing  principle,  nothing  is  neglected  which 
can  re-animate  decaying  piety. 

The  advanced  Christian,  therefore,  will 
guard  against  the  too  naturrtl  delusion  of  im- 


sion  in  spiritual  vigour  is  only  natural  decay. 
But  he  will  puard  against  it,  by  watching  its 
sensible  and  visible  eflfects.  He  will  dis- 
cern, whether  he  sots  less  value  on  the  things 
which  are  passing  away ;  whether  bis  at- 
tacbraeat  to  the  world  aimioishes,  while  his 
prayers  for  its  prosperity  and  improvement 
increase ;  whether  he  is  as  zealouR  in  pro- 
motiog  good  works  by  his  purse  and  his  in- 
€uence,  as  he  was,  in  the  days  of  health  and 
strength,  by  his  personal  exertions. 

The  confirmed  Christian  exemplifies  the 
emphatioa]  description  of  the  good  man  in 
Scripture,  *  he  waihn  with.  God.'  He  does 
not  merely  approach  him  at  staled  tunes ; 
be  does  not  ceremoniously  address  him  on 
great  occasions  only,  and  then  retreat,  and 
dwell  at  a  distance ;  but  he  wnlkt  with  him, 
his  habitual  intercourse,  his  natural  motion, 
his  daily  converse,  his  intimate  commimica- 
tion,  is  with  bis  Redeemer :  and  he  remem- 
bers that  walking  not  only  implies  inter- 
ooune,  but  progress.  His  graces  if  not  more 
sincere,  are  more  universal ;  he  knows  and 
he  endeavours  to  act  upon  the  knowledge, 
that  a  Christian  must  be  holy  in  *  ail  mftnner 
of  conversation ;'  that  excellencies  in  Home 
part  of  his  character  will  not  atone  for  al- 
lowed defects  in  any. 

In  the  still  remaining  varieties  of  this 
changing  scene,  not  knowing  to  what  par> 
ticular  trials  he  may  vet  be  called,  he  will 
have  endeavoured  to  bring  a  general  pre- 
pareduesa  of  spirit  to  every  event.  When 
he  can  no  longer  do  the  will  of  God  by  his 
accuttoroed  exertions,  he  can,  with  a  sub- 
mission which  is  worn  into  a  habit,  ntffer  it* 
That  which  is  the  crime  of  an  ordinarv  man, 
IS  his  highest  attainment.  Jfie  can  tubnut  io 
9e  iirel^f.    He  irtU  fibeerfhlJy  rosigo  him- 


self to  be  discharged  from  services,  in  which 
his  former  happiness  had  consisted.  He  witl 
contentedly  see  himself  laid  by,  thoiig-li  siiJl 
stout  in  heart,  and  firm  in  spirit.  He  will 
kindly  assist  those  who  are  rising  up  to  fill 
the  place  which  he  is  about  to  leave  vacant, 
by  his  counsel,  bis  experience,  his '  prayers. 
He  can  rejoice,  that  though  the  servant  fails, 
the  service  is  and  will  be  supplied. 

He  will  continue  more  assiduously  to  la- 
bour alter  that  consistency  of  character, 
which  is  a  more  unequivocal  evidence  of 
high  christian  attainment,  than  the  most 
prominent  great  qualities,   which  are  fre- 

, ^ ,        quently   counteracted    by   their  opposites. 

he  threatens  final  rejection.  It  is,  indeed, .  This  consistency  exhibits  a  most  striking 
infinitely  ^ievous,  when  they,  whom  this  {conformity  to  the  image  of  his  Maker;  as  in 
spirit  has  enlightened,  in  whom  he  the  works  of  creation « the  wisdom  of  tlie  Su- 
preme Intelligence  is  more  admirable  in  the 
agreement  and  harmony  of  one  thing  with 
another,  than  in  the  individual  beauty  and 
excellence  of  each.  It  is  more  conspicuous, 
in  the  fitness  and  proportion  of  its  parts  rela- 
tively, than  in  the  composition  of  the  parts 
themselves.  By  this  uniformity,  the  results 
of  religion  are  the  most  beautifully  exhibited 
in  the  christian  character. 

And  as  a  real  Christian  is,  allowing  for  hu- 
man infirmity,  consistent  with  himself;  so 
the  same  consistency  is  discoverable  in  the 
posing  on  himself  the  belief,  that  a  declen-  j  general  features  of  all  Christians.     However 

men  may  differ  in  their  natural  cliaracter, 
yet  there  is,  in  all  true  believers,  a  sort  of 
correspondent  feeling,  as  well  as  common 
principle,  which  draws  tlieir  affections  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  their  hearts  and  facul- 
ties to  one  common  source  and  centre.  It 
is  not  a  traditionary  religion  which  attracts 
them  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  nor  is  it 
a  party-feeling  which  attaches  them  to  some 
particular  society,  hut  it  is  a  divinely  infused 
principle,  communicated  by  the  spirit  of 
God ;  it  is  identified  in  all  its  essentials ; 
and  a  genuine  Christian  is  radically  the  same 
being,  wherever  he  is  found,  and  under 
whatever  difference  of  circumstances  he 
exists.  ^ 

The  nearer  he  approaches  to  God,  tho 
more,  in  one  sense,  he  will  be  sensible  of  his 
distance  from  him.  Higher  views  of  God's 
unspeakable 'holiness,  a  deeper  sense  of  his 
own  unworthiness,  act  reciprocally,  and  con- 
firm each  other.  Yet  this  growing  con- 
sciousness of  his  distance  only  serves  to  aug- 
ment his  love.  He  more  and  more  feels  the 
goodness  of  God,  in  having  never  cast  off  hu 
man  nature,  in  having,  immediately  on  i(a 
apostacy,  conceived  the  gracious  design  to 
repair  its  evils,  and  restore  its  dignity.  He 
feels,  in  its  full  force,  that  unspeakable  con- 
solation which  the  disciples  of  the  most  sulu 
lime  of  all  the  paeran  philosophers  lamented 
was  wanting  in  their  religion  ;  they  regret- 
ted that  between  the  pure  divinity  and  the 
impure  creature,  at  there  is  no  union,  to 
there  eon  be  no  communion.  Can  any  thing 
more  strikingly  demonstrate  how  complete- 
ly the  Mediator  provides  for  that  want,  and 
establtshes  that  communion?  Mt  is  thus,' 
as  a  very  learned  and  pious  writer  has  ob- 
96iTed,  <  iSb%t  the  Gospel  doctrine  ^iYf»  fuU 
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relief  of  mind  and  etse  of  ooucieiice,  est 
well  as  eDooaragemeDt  to  piety,  and  disooer- 1 
agement  to  siB.*"    It  gives  not  odij  fiitere 
hope,  bat  present  peace !   it  is  not  all  in 
promiBe,  it  is  mach  in  hand. 

Through  the  silent,  b«t  effectval,  opera* 
tioas  of  grace,  obedience  is  becoMe  acqai- 
eeoeooe,  duty  is  transfoniMd,  not  only  into 
assent,  but  cnoioB-  If  eirea  a  heatfaeD  oueid 
say,  Lfcad  tne  to  whatsoever  i  am  appoiojbed, 
and  i  wiWfoiiow  f^M,  ^tdifi  am  wwniUnff^ 
tilili  I  wilt/oUmo  lAee,  no  wobder  if  the  con- 
firmed Christian  sorves  God  oot  an  moch 
because  he  is  bound  to  serve  bicn,  as  because 
love  is  the  dictate  of  his  heart,  affection  the 
voluatary  bent  of  his  dispositioB.  He  needs 
ao  extraneous  attraction,  the  impulse  is  from 
wicfani.  The  raw  recruit  requires  te  be  at 
lured  by  the '  fife  va<\  spirit-stirring  dmm  ,* 
but  the  veteran  soldier  follows  the  service 
because .  he  loves  it>  follows  it  for  its  own 
sake.  There  is  no  longer  any  violence  done 
to  nature,  for  the  nature  is  made  oonformar 
ble  to  (be  object ;  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
strains bim«  contrary  principles  «re  recon- 
ciled, opposite  propensities  are  blended  into 
one,  and  that  one  a  blessed,  though  still  ire- 
perfect,  eonformity  to  tiie  image  and  the 
will  of  God  The  more  his  perceptions  are 
cleared  and  his  will  purified,  the  more  bis 
fhith  strengthens ;  the  more  simple  his  views 
become,  the  more  his  thoughts  and  afiections 
reduce  themselves  to  that  one  central  point, 
iytore  idone  perfection  resides. 

As  he  has  long  observed  that  the  scheme, 
the  abow,  the  fashion  of  this  life  ^passes  away, 
io  he  dees  not  forret,  that  his  own  progress 
keej^pace  with  tne  world,  that  he  ano  is 
passing  away  with  it.  Fluctuation,  vicissi- 
tude, and  decay,  form  the  very  characters  of 
oar  being.  *  Nothing  contmaeth  in  one 
stay.*  Surely  these  perpetual  intimations  of 
Scripture  were  intended  for  a  constant  me- 
aento,  that  fondness  for  things  so  transitory 
is  as  ill  sniled  to  ttieir  value  as  disproportion- 
ed  to  their  duration  These  constant  admo- 
nitions inAilcate  temperance  in  our  joy,  and 
■mderation  in  our  sorrow.  They  teach  us 
to  rejoice  as  if  we  rejoiced  not,  and  ta  weep 
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as  if  we  wept  not.   '  Whalewrli  ifiIb  tk* 
end,  vendeis  all  reference  to  its  tntemedlain 
course  compairatively  vidn  also. 

The  Christian  observes  the  world  aronnd 
him  to  be  most  carefiil  about  the  thaap 
which  will  end  nt  dealb ;  bis  cave  is  idbamf 
confined  to  the  tbinga  which  then  ^egin ; 
and  as  it  is  not  so  nmch  te  sanerlMn  Ike 
time,  as  to  eecm«  tfae  conseanenoeanf  dnnll^ 
that  be  has  bean  annoas ;  Mth  can  nufU 
properlv  be  said  to  be  sadden  to  bim,  ifkn 
always  Imew  tbnt  «be  event  was  as  cmtain 
as  Che  period  was  uncertain.  But  tie  does 
not  convert  the  cAiadowa  of  death  tato  anck 
a  thick  and  substantial  ckmd,  as  iteA  pre- 
vent the  mental  eye  frcfOk  piercing  tkiwigh 
it,  and  seeing  tbegflory  beyond  ft.  Tkmiigk 
this  deep,  but  pervious  gloom,  the  biigul 
prospect  opens  to  that  state,  a  glimpse  <cf« 
which,  caught  by  .the  eye  of  faith,  has  in  M 
ages,  enabled  the  sincere  Christian  to  work 
througb  all  his  earthly  diffi<mlties  :  as  st  baa 
strengthened  him  to  encounter,  with  bofy 
hope  and  humble  confidence,  tiie  trials  m 
life,  so  he  trusts  it  will  sustain  faim  in  hm 
last  conflict  with  the  terrors  of  death..  *  Ijct 
me  now,*  says  be,  *  act  as  seeing  bim  wto  ta 
invisible,  borne  up  bv  the  promises  cf  tkn 
Gospd,  and  strengthened  by  the  eteiual 
Spirit,  let  me  anticipate  my  beaVMi,  bnnt 
my  present  narrow  bounds,  shake  off  tbn 
incnmberance  of  body,  annihilate  a  dielaocn 
in  itself  so  short,  and  make  that  imaortalitf 
which  is  near,  present** 

Thus  is  the  image  of  divine  geodncn 
more  clearly  tbouni  stiH  imperfectly,  v^ 
fleeted  in  the  confirmed  Christian.  The 
original  charaotor  of  the  human  heart,  as  It 
came  from  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  is  about 
to  be  reinstated  in  its  pristine  parity.  Sin, 
the  lawless  tenant,  not  the  native  piopttotnr 
of  the  mansion,  will  soon  be  totoUy  espeltoA; 
in  the  mean  time,  the  primitive  principle  is 
radicated  ;  the  usurper  is  dethroned,  if  MA 
altogether  dispossessed ;  he  js  conquered.  If 
not  absolutely  expelled ;  if  he  som^inen 
disturb,  he  can  no  loncer  destroy.  The  es- 
ile  returas  to  his  forsaEen  home,  tbe  prodigal 
to  bis  father's  bouse,  tbe  pardoBBd  penitai«t 
to  his  God. 
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AN  ESSAY 
ON  THE  CHARACTiSl  AND  PRACTICAL  WRITINGS  OF 

SAINT  PAUL. 

Skint  Pknl  bath  fenusbed  as  with  so  nch  a  vsriety  of  moral  and  spiritual  Mooepta.  sabeidiaatotothe 
flenoral  laws  of  piety  and  virtufi,  that  oot  of  than  might  well  be  ooMi|iilad  a  oody  of  Ethics,  or  ^jatem  of 
precepu  dr  of^Scui,  m  truth  and  completeaesa  ftr  sarelliag  thsaa  which  any  jphflosoplgr  hath  Men  able 
to  daviie  or  deUver.«-J3n.  Baskow^ 


PREFACE. 

It  is  with  ao  IHtle-diflidsnoe  that  the  Wffiter  of  the  Ibllofiiag 
fMeeyi.    Shacomea  *ia  nwfcnsas  sad  iafesr,  aad  iama^tieiahltag.'     fibs  is  felly 
wiwevar  pretaada  to  iaatitirtean  inqoiry  iato  the  aharsntat,  aad  especially  iato^he 
AyOte<tftheOeatic^  10  a  mMUtcr  at  all  adequate  tothe  " 


and  eaoellence 


writiagjiwofthaMm 
I  ofhettfilvMdfos- 
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mmJBta^ uAUfj/k  veqinifilee,  to  wluch«he  on  OHlBe  oat  nofkir title.  It.woold,  however,  bo  ontiraly 
■■pHifiuoiiB  to  insist  on  hei  iocomjpeteiicy  to  the  proper  execution  of  lach  a  work,  on  her  deficiencies 
in  ancieDt  learning,  BibUcel  critkawm,  end  deep  theolo^icai  kaowiedge ;  Aecaunc  the  sagacity  of  the 
leadCT  woald  not  fail  to  be  beforehand  with  her  awowal,  u  detecting  them.  It  may,  however,  serve  as 
some  apologv  for  the  boldness  of  the  present  undertaking,  that  these  volumes  are  not  of  a  critical,  but 
of  a  practical  nature. 
On  the  doctrinal  portien,  more  especially,  of  Saii<  PauPs  Epistles,  such  a  mnltitode  of  admirable  dis- 
I  hsvebeen  oempoaed,  that  to  have  attempted  to  add  to  their  number,  without  reachii^  their  ex- 
«Msdd  have  bees  as  onnacessary  se  it  mttht  have  been  presumptuous.    Ob  the  practical  pait» 


■i«ek  JttB  been  oUy  mmd  nsefbily  wiitteo.  Disseftations,  commeBtmes,  treatises,  and  semens, 
iMvever,  tfhosigh  of  superior  sacsil,  htfve  osl  worn  out  the  subject ;  and  elocidatioBs  of  his  whtings, 
sshother  tliey  relate  to  doctrine  or  io  ptadUoe,  oannot,  in  any  point  of  view,  be  undertaken  without 
exhibiting  sew  oroofs  of  those  inestimable  treasures  they  contam.  They  are  a  goMen  aahie,  is  which 
the  diligent  worVmau,  the  deeper  he  digs,  the  more  be  w«U  discover ;  the  farther  he  examines,  the  SMCt 
he  'will  find.  Rich  veins,  hitherto  unheeded,  will  oveifMy  his  laboon,  will  continue  Co  posr  out  upoK 
llim  their  flresh  abundance  of  precious  ore.  Even  the  preaeot  explorer,  who  had  no  skill  to  penetrate 
Ids  depths,  has  been  sometimes  surprised  at  the  opulenoe  which  lay  upon  the  surface,  and  of  which  she 
liad  not  bdfbre,  perfasps,  futiy  estimated  the  value. 

There  ttfe,  it  utrue,  pesssses  in  the  works  of  this  great  Apostle,  (but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
ftMlbear  JM>  propsttion  to  se<»  «s  are  obvsoiis,)  which  have  been  interpreted  in  a  different  and  ev«i  oon- 
tsediclMT  asoser  by  men,  who,  agreeing  in  the  grand  essentials  ofChristianity ,  may  be  allowed  to  dif* 
4er  OB  a  £sw  abtf  rose  points,  withoot  any  impeachment  of  the  piety  en  either  side.  If  one  must  be 
mistaken,  both  may  be  sincere.  If  either  be  wrong,  both  doubtless  desire  to  be  right ;  and,  happtiy  tar 
mankind,  we  shall  all  be  ultimately  tried  by  a  Jud^e,  who  is  a  searcher  of  the  thoughts  aiid  intents  of 
the  heati  ;  in  whose  sight  the  reciprocal  exercise  of  Christian  charity  may  be  more  aoo^U^le  than  thtft 
entire  unBbrmity  of  sentiment  which  would  supersede  the  occasion  of  its  exercise.  *  What  I  know  <ioty 
ttSbcik  ThoQ  me,*  *is  a  petition  wbich  even  the  wisest  are  not  too  wise  to  offer ;  and  they  who  have  pre- 
ibnedit  with  the  most  elfect,  sere,  of  SU  others,  the  persons  who  will  judge  the  most  tenderly  of  the  dif- 
fsieBtv'ltws,  orumetentional  misconceptions,  of  the  opposite  party. 

Thst  eonqoest  in  debate  over  a  Christian  adversary,  which  is  admeved  «t  the  expense  of  the  Chris- 
Itae  iemper,  will  always  be  dearly  purchased ;  and,  though  a  triumph  so  obtained  SBay  disoeaif  tthe  «p* 
yoaent,  it  will  afford  no  moral  triumph  to  the  conqueror. 

Waving,  therefore,  both  from  disinclination  ana  inability,  whatever  passsges  mav  be  considered  as 
controversial,  the  writer  has  confined  herself  to  endeavour,  tiiough,  it  must  ^coprassed,  imperfectly 
and  saperficiaHy,  to  bring  forward  St.  PauPs  chanKster  as  a  model  for  our  general  imitalion,  sad  hts 
prscticsl  writings  as  a  store-house  for  our  general  instruction ;  avoiding  whatever  might  be  considered 
es  e^gveend  for  the  discsssion  of  any  point  not  immediately  tending  to  practical  utility. 

It  may  be  obieeted  to  her  i^sii,  tut  it  is  not  reasonable  to  propose  for  general  imitation,  a  character 
•ehi|faly  ci^ted,  so  necoliarly  ciroamstanced; — an  inspired  Apostle,— a  devoted  Martyr.  But  it  is  the 
pBacipudsaign  of  these  pages,— a  design  wthich  it  may  be  thought  is  too  frequently  avowed  ie  Chen^<— 
to  shsw  that  our  c<Mnraon  actions  are  to  be  performed,  and  our  common  trials  svsteiiied,  ia  ssmewbet  ef 
the  same  spirit  and  temper  with  those  high  duties  and  those  unparalleled  sufierings  to  which  Saint  Paid 
Was  called  out ;  and  that  every  Christian,  in  his  measure  and  degree,  should  euibit  semewlnt  of  the 
fispositions  incokated  by  that  religion,  of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  the  brightest  iuunan  exaiqfile^ 
es  well  asthe  most  tUustrious  human  teacher. 

Ills  wiiter  ispersimded,  that  many  read  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  with  deep  reverence  for  the  sta- 
fientbqr  held  in  the  Inspired  Oraclss,  withoet  considering  that  they  are  at  the  same  time  supreme^ 
VueUeofc  Av  their  unequalled  applicableness  to  life  and  manners ;  X)ax  many,  while  they  hi^y  respect 
the  writeci  think  him  too  h%h  for  ordinary  use.  It  has,  therefore,  been  her  particnhr  oqect,  in  the 
ntetont  work,  not  indeed  to  diminish  the  dignity  of  the  Apostle,  bet  to  disMnish,  ln<ODe  senss,  lbs  dis- 
tance at  which  wte  are  apt  to  hold  so  exalted  a  model ;  to  draw  him  into  n  jnore  intimitis  niiniMei«n 
with  ourselves;  to  let  him  down,  as  it  were,  not  to  our  level,  hot  to  our  fasHlienty.  To  induce  us  te 
resort  to  him,  not  only  on  the  great  demands  and  trying  ooourrenoes  of  life,  but  to  brii^  both  tiM  wri« 
tings  and  the  condoct  of  this  distin^ished  Saint  to  mix  with  our  common  concerns  ;  to  incorporate  the 
ieAiluuM  wfaieh  he  teaches,  the  pnnoiples  which  he  exhibits,  and  the  precepts  which  he  eiuoina,  iatp 
•rdinary  habits,  into  our  eveiy  day  praetiee  ;  to  consider  him  not  only  as  the  writer  who  has  the 
It  sfafty  end  soocessfuUy  onfolded  the  sublime  truths  of  our  Divine  religion,  and  astke  instructor  w'fao 
seppiind  us  erithithe  noblest  system  of  the  higher  ethies,  but  who  tass  even  oeadeseeaded'teeilend 
las  ooee  to  the  more  minute  exigences  and  rslatioiia  of  IkmiUar  Itfe. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  ol^ected  to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  that  she  hss  shesm  Coo  itale  aetfiod  inter 
^Bstribation  of  tne  parts  of  her  snlyect,  and  too  little  system  in  her  sRsngeneent  of  the  vshole^  tihnt  aha 
has  oj^patiated  too  laroely  on  some  points,  passed  ever  otheie  too  sbgbtly,  andieft  maay  4inaetioed  i 
fhet  me  has  exhibited  no  history  of  the  life,  and  observed  no  regular  order  in  her  reference  to  ihe 
aoiiaiis  of  the  Apostle.  She  can  return  ne  answer  to  those  anticipated  cha^esL  but  that,  ss  she  never 
aemred  to  the  dignity  of  an  expositor,  so  she  never  meant  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  biographer. 

jRanned,  as  tmy  are,  upon  die  most  extensive  views  of  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  no  wonder  thst  the 
nrtllfaigB  of  Seint  nral  have  been  read  with  the  same  degree  of  interest,  by  ChrisMans  of  every  name* 
ua,  end  aetien.  The  priaeiples  they  oontain  an,  in  -good  truth,  ebsohite  end  nolvetsal  t  end  «idMt 
torn  eiroiiiBstanee«eaderBtfasia  of  general  «Uigatioii,  it  enaUes  os,  even  in  the  remotest  flenerstloa,te 
judge  of  the  skilfulness  of  his  addresses  to  the  ttnderstaDdieg,«Bdteieel  theeipcitiitfe  ef  nisepfeels  to 
Iheneart. 

To  the  cmdoar  of  the  reader, — a  caadonr  wideh,  though  perhaps  she  has  too  fteqoentlv  inedL  aa^ 
tooieiw  ■ritcited.^he  has,  however,  never  yet  ftiled  to  experieoce,-^ihe  oommits  this  little  wort.  Xf 
It'sheiiid  set  •one  nnffian%eing  on  theeonsidentNn  ef  eUeots  M^erto  neglected,  she  will  aoooont  that 

i]K,  she  wiU  be  teconouedeven  to  fUinr^ifthat  fidhire  riioald  sthim- 

\f  wne  Aoee  {lesreiftl  ^leet  te  eiipply,  vi  e  Ailiiie  went  tn^liMiSBBO 

of  whteh  ebe  1ms  been  fidkf  4  te  Mttl^lte  en«ivwhltiiirii»«i^4M«B«^ 

i{  teaBBoaelbe^ 

JM^HI^od;  Jbwrytt,  JUS. 
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AN  ESSAY 
ON   THE   CBARACTSR   AND   PRACTICAL   WRITINGS   OF 

SAINT  PAUL. 


CHAP.  I. 

introductory  remarks  on  the  morality  of  Pa^ 
ganum^  thowing  tke  necessity  of  the  Chris- 
tian ReneltUion, 

The  morality  of  a  people  oecessarily  par- 
Cakes  of  the  aature  of  their  theology  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  it  is  founded  on  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  in  such  proportion  it 
tends  to  improve  the  conduct  of  man.  The 
meanest  Christian  believer  has  here  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  most  enlightened  heathen 
philosopher ;  for  what  he  knows  of  Ibe  n  - 
ture  of  God,  arising  chiefly  from  what  he 
knows  of  Christy  and  entirely  from  what  is 
revealed  in  Scripture,  he  gains  from  those 
divine  sources  more  clear  and  distinct  views 
of  the  Deity  than  unassisted  reason  could 
ever  attain  ;  and  of  consequence,  more  cor- 
rect ideas  of  what  is  required  of  himself*  both 
with  respect  to  God  and  man.  His  ideas 
may  be  mean  in  their  expression,  compared 
with  the  splendid  language  of  the  sages  of 
antiquity ;  but  the  cause  of  the  superiority 
of  his  conceptions  is  obvious.  While  they 
*  ffo  about  to  establish  their  own  wisdom,'  he 
submits  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  he  find^)  it 
is  in  bis  word.  What  inadequate  views  must 
the  wisest  pagans,  though  *  <hey  felt  after 
him,'  have  entertained  of  Deity,  who  could 
at  best  only  contemplate  him  in  his  attributes 
of  power  and  beneucence,  whilst  their  high- 
est unassisted  flights  could  never  reach  the 
remotest  (conception  of  that  incomprehensi- 
ble blessing,  the  union  of  his  justice  and  his 
mercy  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  bis 
Son — ^a  blessing  familiar  and  intelligible  to 
the  most  illiterate  Christian. 

The  reli^on  of  the  heathens  was  so  deplo- 
rably bad  m  its  principle,  that  it  is  no  won> 
der  their  practice  was  proportionally  corrupt. 
<  Those  just  measures  of  right  anci  wrong,  ^ 
says  Locke, '  .which  necessity  had  introdu- 
ced, which  the  civil  laws  prescribed,  or  phi- 
losophy recommended  stood  nut  on  tkeir 
truefoundcUion.'  They  served  indeed  to  tie 
society  together,  and  by  these  bands  and  lig- 
aments promoted  oraer  and  convenience  : 
bat  there  was  no  divime  command  to  make 
them  respected,  and  there  will  naturally  be 
little  reverence  for  a  law,  where  the  legisla- 
tor is  not  reverenced,  much  l&<is  where  he  is 
pot  recognized.  There  will  also  be  little 
obedience  to  a  law  without  sanctions  where 
neither  penalty  is  feared,  nor  reward  expec- 
ted. 

'  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, philosophy  had  attained  to  its  utmost 
perfectipn,  and  had  shown  how  low  was  its 
nigfaest  standard.  It  had  completely  betray- 
ed its  inability  to  effect  a  revolution  in  tne 
minda  of  men.  *  Human  reason,'  says  the 
flame  great  authority  above  quoted,  *  never 
yet«  from  onqneBtionable  principles  or  clear 
dadnctums,  made  out  an  entire  body  of  the 


law  of  nature.  If  a  collection  could  be 
made  of  all  the  moral  precepts  in  the  pagan 
world,  many  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Christian  religion,  that  would  not  at  all  hin- 
der, but  that  the  world  still  stood  as  much  in 
need  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  morality  be 
taught.'  The  law  of  the  New  Testament 
recommends  itself  to" our  regard  by  its  ex* 
cellence,  and  to  our  obedience  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Lawgiver.  Christianity, 
therefore,  presents  not  only  the  highest  per- 
fections, but  the  surest  standard  of  morals. 

In  a  multitude  of  the  noble  sentences  "and 
beautiful  aphorisms  of  many  of  the  heathen 
writers,  there  was  indeed  a  strong  tone  of 
morality.  But  these  fine  sentiments,  not 
flowing  from  anv  perennial  source,  had  sel- 
dom any  powerful  efllct  on  conduct.  Our 
great  '>oet  has  noticed  this  discordance  be- 
tween princinle  and  practice  in  his  dialo^e 
between  two  great  and  virtuous  Romans— 
Cassius.  who  disbelieved  a  future  state,  re- 
orovos  Brutus  for  tho  inconsistency  between 
his  desponding  temper  and  the  doctrines  of 
his  own  Stoic  school  :— 

You  make  no  use  of  yotir  philosophy, 
If  you  give  wav  to  accidental  evils.   . 

Many  of  thejr  works,  in  almost  evejy  spe- 
cies of  literature,  exhibit  such  perfectibo  as 
to  stretch  the  cai>acity  of  the  reader,  while 
they  kindle  h  s  admiration,   and  invest  with 
no    inconsiderable  reputation,  him   who  is 
able  to  seize  their  meaning,  and  to  taste  their 
beauties ;  so  that  an  able  critic  of  their  wri- 
tings almost  ranks  with  him  who  excels  in 
original  composition.     In   like  manner  the 
lives  of  their  great  men  abonnd  in  splendid 
sayings,  as  well  as  heroic  virtues,  to  such  a 
degfree  as  to  exalt  our  idea  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, and,  in  single  instances,  of  the  hu- 
man character.     \Ve  say,  in  single  in<;tan- 
ces,  fiir  their   idea  of  a  perfect  character 
wanted  consistency,  wanted  completeness. 
It  had  many  constituent  parts,  but  Oiere  was 
no  whole  which  comprised  them.     The  mor- 
al fractions  made  up  no  integral.    The  viKu^ 
ous  man  thought  it  no  derogation  from  his 
virtue  to  be  selfish,  the  conqueror  to  be  re- 
vengeful, the  philosopher  to  be  arrogant,  the 
injured  to  be  unforgiving  :  forbearance  was 
cowardice,  humility  was  baseness,  meekness 
was  pusillanimity.      Not  only  their  justice 
tvas  stained  with  cruelty,  but  the  most  cruel 
acts  of  injustice  were  the  road  to  a  popular- 
ity which  immortalized  the  perpetrator.— 
The  good  man  was  his  own  centre.    Their 
virtues  wanted  to  he  drawn  out  of  them- 
selves, and  this  could  not  be  the  case.     As 
their  goodness  did  notarise  from  any  know- 
ledge, so  it  could  not  spring  from  any  imita- 
tion of  the  Divine  perfections.    That  inspir- 
ing principle,  the  love  of  God,  the  vital  spark 
of  all  religion,  was  a  motive  of  which  they 
had  not  so  much  as  heard  ;  and  if  they  bad, 
it  was  a  feeling  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  them  to  cherish,  since  some 
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of  tbe  best  of  their  deities  were  as  bad  as 
ttie  worst  of  themselyes. 

When  the  hibtory  of  tbeir  own  religion 
OODtained  little  more  than  the  quarrels  and 
tbe  intrigues  of  these  deities,  conld  we  ex- 
pect that  the  practice  of  the  people  would 
oe  Bmch  better,  or  more  consistent  than  their 
betieff  If- the  divinities  were  at  once  holy 
and  profligate,  shall  we  wonder  if  the  adora- 
tion was  at  ooee devout  and  impure  ?  The 
worshipper  could  not  commit  a  crime  but  he 
miglit  nndicate  it  by  the  example  of  some 
deity  ;  be  could  not  gratify  a  sinful  apf)etite 
of  which  his  religion  did  not  furnish  a  justi- 
fication. 

Besides  thts,  all  their  scattered  documents 
of  virtue  could  never  make  up  a  body  of 
morals«  Tbey  wanted  a  connecting  tie. — 
The  doctrines  of  one  school  were  at  van 
ance  with  those  of  another.  Even  if  they 
ooold  have  clubbed  their  opinions,  and  pick- 
ed out  the  l)est  from  each  sect,  so  as  to  have 
patched  op  a  code,  still  the  disciples  of  one 
sect  would  not  have  submitted  to  the  leader 
6S  another ;  the  system  would  ha  e  wanted 
a  bead,  or  the  head  would  have  wanted  au- 
tborihr,  and  the  code  would  have  wanted 
Banchoiis. 

And  as  there  was  no  g^eming  system,  so 
there  was  no  universal  rule  of  moralR,  for 
morality  was  different  in  different  places.— 
In  some  coantries  people  thought  it  no  more 
a  crime  to  expose  their  own  children  than  in 
others  to  .adopt  those  of  their  neighbour. — 
The  Persians  were  not  looked  upon  as  the 
worse  n^ralists  for  marrying  their  mothers, 
nor  the  Hyrcanians  for  not  marrying  at  all, 
nor  the  Sogdians  for  murdering  their  par- 
ents, nor  the  Scythians  for  eating  tbeir  dead.* 

The  best  writers  seldom  made  use  of  argu- 
ments drawn  from  future  blessedness  to  in- 
foroe  their  moral  instruction.  Excellently 
as  they  discoursed  on  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
tbeir  disquisitions  generally  seemed  to  want 
a  motiye  and  an  end.  Did  not  such  a  state 
of  comfortless  ignorance,  of  spiritual  degra- 
dation, of  moral  depravitv,  emphatically  call 
for  a  religion  whioh  should  *  bring  life  and 
immortality  to  light  V  Did  it  not  impera- 
tively require  that  spirit  which  should  *  re- 
prove the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and 
of  judgment  V  Did  it  not  pant  for  that  blood 
of  Christ  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin. 

Even  those  fine  theorists  who  have  left  us 
beautiful  reflections  on  the  Divine  nature, 
have  bequeathed  no  rule  for  his  worship,  no 
direction  for  his  service,  no  injunctions  to 
obey  him  ;  tbey  have  given  us  little  encour- 
agement to  virtue,  and  no  alleviation  to  sor- 
row but  the  impracticable  injunction,  not  to 
feel  it.  The  eight  short  beatitudes  in  the  5ih 
of  Saint  Matthew  convey  not  only  more 
promises  to  virtue,  and  more  consolation  to 
sufierers,  but  more  appropriate  promise  to 
the  individual  grace,  more  specific  comfort  to 
the  specific  suffering,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  ancient  tomes  of  moral  discipline. 

*  Plotarch  relates,,  that  Aluander,  after  con- 
quenag  these  <XNUitriee  had  reformed  some  of  their 

v\  il  l»iiY>it$. 


Those  who  were  invested  with  a  sacred 
character,  and  who  delivered  the  pretended 
'  sense  of  the  Oracles,  talked  much  of  the 
:  gods,  but  said  little  of  goodness  ;  while  the 
!  philosophers  who,  though  they  were  piofes-^ 
i  sors  of  wisdom,  were,  not  generally  to  tha 
\  vulvar,  teachers  of  morals,  seldom  gave  tha 
Deity  a  place  in  their  ethics.    Between  these 
I  conflicting  instructors  the  people  stood  little 
chance  of  acquiring    any    just    notions  of 
moral  rectitude.     They  were  indeed  under  a 
necessity  of  attending   the  worship  of  the 
temples,  tbey   believed  that  the  neglect  of 
til  is  duty  would  offend  the  gods ;  but  in  their 
attendance  they  were  neither  taught  that  pu- 
rity of  heart,  nor  that  practical  virtue,  which 
might  have  been  supposed  likely  to  please 
thorn.    The  philosophers,  if  they  were  dispo- 
sed to  give  the  people  some  rules  of  doty, 
were  overmatched  by  the  priests,  who  knew 
they  should  gratify  them  more  by  omitting 
what  tbey  so  little  relished.    As  to  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  they  did  not  desire  to  be  bet* 
ter  than  the  priests  wished  to  make  them.^- 
They    founcl    processions    pleasanter  than 
prayers,  ceremonies  cheaper  than  duties,  and 
sacrifices  easier  than,  self-denials,  with  the 
additional    recommendation,    that    the  one 
made  amends  for  the  want  of  the  other.'" 

When  a  violent  plague  raged  in  Rome,  the 
method  they  took  for  appeasing  the  deities, 
ao'l  putting  a  stop  to  the  distemper,  was  the 
establishment  of  a  theatre  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  plays.    The  plague  however,  having 
no  dramatic  taste,  contmued  to  rage.     But 
neither  the  piety  nor  ingenuity 'of  the  suppli- 
ants was  exnausted.      A  nail  driven  into  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  was  found  to  be  a  more 
promising  expedient     But  the  gods  being  as 
liard  as  the  metal  of  which  the  expiation  was 
made,  were  no  more  moved  by  the  nail,  than 
the  plague  had  been  by  the  theatrical  exhi- 
bition ;  though  the  event  was  thought  of  suf- 
;  ficient  importance  for  the  creation  of  a  dicta- 
I  tor !— What    progress  had   reason,  to  sajr 
'  nothing  of  religcion,  made  m  the  first  roetropo- 
I  lis  in  the  world,  when  a  nail  or  a  play  was 
^  thought  a  rational  expedient  for  pacifying 
I  the  gods  and  stopping  the  pestilence.    Nor 
•  does  reason,  mere  human  reason,  seem  to 
:  have  grown  wiser  in  her  age.     Dnrin^^  the 
late  attempt  to  establish  heathenism  in  a 
j  neighbouring  country,  does  it  not  look  aa  if 
the  thirty  theatres  which  were  opened  every 
;  night  in  its  capital  in  the  earl^  part  of  the 
I  revolution  had  been  intended,  m  imitation  of 
'  the  Romans,  whose  religion,  titles,  and  of- 
jfices,    the  French  affected  to  adopt,  as  a 
I  nightly  expiation  to  the  ChMets  t^  Reaton- 
for  the  cruelties  and  carnage  of  the  day  ? 

Whatever  conjectural  notions  some  of  the 
wise  might  entertain  of  a  future  state,  the 
people  at  large  could  only  acquire  the  ytgue 
and  comfortless  ideas  of  it,  which  might  be 
picked  up  from  the  poets.  This  indefinite 
belief,  immersed  in  fable,  and  degraded  by 
the  grossest  superstition,  added  as  little  to 
the  piety  as  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

*  See  Locke  on  the  ReaaooableneBB  of  Chris* 
tianitv. 


im 
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yh^mldmaiUmB  of  tbtirTarten»»  aodthmr 
Elysian  fields,  were  so  ooonecled  with  fie- 
Cmni8»  as  to  convey  to  tbe  mind  no  other  im- 
preswooi  but  that  they  were  fictions  tii«iD- 
selves.  8iioh  UBGertaiD  glinuneriiigs  of  such 
ft  futority  could  affi>rd  neitber  wamiag  nor 
•ocottrageiBeat,  nekher  clieeifui  hope,  nor 
nlotary  fear.  Thej  might  an[ittse  the  waoid^ 
but  never  could  ioAuence  the  oondnct. 
They  might  graiKy  the  ioMgination,  but 
could  not  coonBunicate  *  a  hope  fuU  of  im 
HKMtality.*  They  neither  aoimated-  the 
pious,  Bor  succoured  the  tempted,  nor  sup- 
ported the  afflicted,  nor  cheered  the  dving. 

The  study  of  their  mytholijgy  could  carry 
with  it  Dothiog  but  corruption.  It  neither 
intended  to  bring  glory  to  God,  nor  peace 
and  good  wUl,  mucti  less  salvation,  to  men. 
It  was  invented  to  embellish  the  fabulous  pe- 
riods of  their  history,  to  flatf*«  illustrious 
£KDilies,  by  celebrating  the  hnuoAn  exploits 


■ehl9  ends  im  wimm^  The  P^opii^  itoe^.  m 
need  of  a  religion  whidi  sboiuld  briug  selieC 
to  human  wants,  and  consolatioB  to  hmaan 
miseries'.  They  wanted  a  simpla  way,  pf)o« 
poftioaed  to  their  comprcbeosioft ;  a  abovl 
way,  proportioned  to  their  leisncet;  akvane 
«w,  which  would  give  lightto  tbeoonsoiiirn 
and  support  to  the  mind  ;  a  way  fiwwwkdt 
not  OD  speculatioB,  but  evidenca,  wfaioh 
sftiould  carry  conrersion  to  tb»  heart  aa  «eli 


of  their  deified  pragenitorB :    and  thus  to  he  had  rather  excel  in  knowledge  tha&  iik 


give  an  additional  and  national  interest  to 
uieir  bewitcbiog  fables.  What  a  system  did 
those  eouutnes  uphold,  wbeo  the  more  prob- 
able way  to  make  the  people  virtuous,  was 
to  keep  them  ignorant  of  religion  ! — ^when 
the  best  way  to  teach  them  their  duty  toman, 
was  to  keep  their  duties  out  of  sight ! 

It  is  indeed  but  justice  to  acknowledge, 
that  most  of  the  different  schools  of  philoso- 
phy held  some  one  gr^'eat  truth.  Aristotle 
maintained  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause  ; 
Cioero,  in  opposition  to  the  disciples  of  Epi- 
curus, acknowledged  a  superintending  Prov 
idenee.  Many  of  the  Stoics  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  consummation  of  all  things  would  be 
effected  by  fire.  Yet  every  philosopher, 
however  rational  in  many  parts  of  his  system, 
not  only  adopted  some  absurdity  himself,  but 
wove  it  into  nis  code.  One  believ^  that  the 
soul  was  onhf  a  vapour,  which  was  transmu- 
ted from  body  to  body,  and  was  to  expiate, 
in  the  shape  of  a  brute,  the  sins  it  had  coro- 
n  itted  u  oder  that  of  a  man .  Another  affirm- 
ed that  the  soul  was  a  materia!  substauce, 
and  that  matter  was  endowed  with  the  facul- 
ties of  thought  and  reason.  Others  imagined 
every  star  to  be  a  god.  Some  denied  not 
only  a  superintending,  but  a  creating  Provi- 
dence :  imristiDg  that  the  world  was  made, 
without  any  plan  or  contrivance,  by  a  fortu- 
itous concourse  of  certain  particles  of  mat- 
ter ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  human  bo- 
dy were  not  framed  for  the  several  purposes 
to  which  they  have  been  accidentally  applied. 
One  affirmed  the  eternity  of  the  world ;  an- 
other, that  we  can  he  certain  of  nothing,— 
that  even  our  own  existence  is  doubtful. 

A  religfioo  so  absurd,  which  had  no  basis 
even  in  probability  and  no  attractioQ  but 
what  it  borrowed  from  a  preposterous  fancy, 
could  not  satisff  the  deep-thinking  phikieo- 
pher  ;  a  phrknophy  abstruse  and  metaphya- 
ical  was  not  sufficiently  accommodated  to 
general  use  to  smt  the  people.  Lactantius, 
OB  tbe  authority  of  Plato,  r^tes,  that  Socra- 
tes declared  there  was  no  such  thing  as  hu- 
man wisdom.    In  short,  all  were  dissatisfied. 


as  coavictioo  lo  the  uaderstandiuar.  cmm 
religioo  God  was  prmarin^  fisr  ueas  «a  tlia 
Gospel  of  his  Son,  uhrisUaiiky  was  ««ku« 
lated  to  supply  tbe  exigences  both  of  the 
Greeks  and  of  the  barbarians  ;  but  the  for* 
mer,  though  they  more  acknowledged  Ihar 
want,  more  siowly  welcomed  the  relief  ( 
while  the  latter,  though  they  less  ft^  tbe  ene« 
more  readily  accepted  the  other. 

Alexander,  though  he  had  the  magnanim^ 
ity  to  declare  to  his  illustrioua  preocplor,  ttmi 


power,  yet  blamed  him  for  divulging  to  thm 
world  those  secrets  in  learning,  whaeh  lie 
wished  to  confine  exclusively  to  themsql¥Ci> 
How  would  he  have  been  offended  wtth  tbn 
Christian  philosophy,  which,  though  it  bns 
my3teries  for  all,  has  no  secrets  for  Mif  i 
How  would  he  have  been  oieaded  wHk  tMt 
bright  hope  of  glory,  which  wonU  hare  4n* 
played  itself  in  the  same  effulgenee  te  lun 
meanest  soldier,  as  to  the  cempMier  ef  Per< 
sia  ! 

But  how  would  both  Uie  mooareh  and  tbe 
pliflosopher  have  looked  on  a  religion,  whM 
after  kindling  their  curiosity,  by  intinatHi^ 
it  had  greater  things  to  bestow  than  lennii«|* 
and  empire,  should  dash  their  high  hopes,  b j 
makm|[r  these  great  things  consist  in  pofWij 
of  spirit,  in  bemg  little  in  their  own  eyes,  in 
not  loving  the  world,  nerthe  things  of  tbe 
world. 

But  what  would  they  have  said  to  a  reli* 
ffion  which  placed  human  intellect  in  an  iB-» 
ferior  degree  in  tbe  scale  of  God*s  gifts  i  end 
even  degraded  it  from  thence,  wImw  not  used 
to  his  glory  ?  What  would  they  have  thought 
of  a  religion,  which,  so  for  from  being  teot 
exclusively  to  the  conqueror  in  arms,  or  thm 
leaders  in  science,  frankly  declared  at  itn 
outset,  that  ^  not  many  migbtjr,  not  many  no* 
hie  were  called,'  which  professed,  while  it 
filled  the  hungfry  with  good  things,  to  send 
tbe  rich  empty  away  ? 

Yet  that  mysterious  Hope  which  Alexander 
declared  was  all  he  kept  for  himself,  when  ha 
profusely  scattered  kingdoms  among  his  fo« 
vouritesi, — those  ambiguous  tbaas  which  he 
shed,  because  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer ;  that  deeply  felt,  but  ill  understood  hope» 
those  undefined  and  unintelligible  tears,  mnrk 
a  profounder  feeling  of  m&  vanity  of  thin 
world,  a  more  fervent  pantinw  alter  some* 
thing  better  than  power  or  knowledge^  a 
more  heart-felt  *  longing  after  iaunortali^,* 
than  almost  any  exproM  language  whicb 
philosophy  has  recorded. 

>  Learn  of  me'  would  have  been  thought  n 
dignified  exordram  for  the  founder  ef  anew 


The  wise  had  a  vague  desire  fiyr  n  religion  religion  by  the  masters  ef  the  Greoinn  achuela* 
which  comprehended  great  objects,  9Dd  had  I  Bat  when  thev  came  (o  the  bumbling  moti9«e 
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^tbe  iilfiinctioRi,  *  for  I  un  meek  and  lowly 
in  haarv  bow  woald  tbetr  expectations  hare 
been  damped !  They  wonld  nave  tbought  it 
aia  abject  declaration  from  the  Ups  of  a  great 
teacher,  luJeM  they  had  understood  that 
^nad  paradox  of  Christianity,  that  lowJiness 
of  heart  was  amon^  the  highest  attaino^ents 
to  bm  owde  by  a  rational  creature. 

When  they  had  beard  the  b€^:inning  of  that 
animatif^intent^tion,— Where  is  the  wise  f 
Where  is  the  disputerof  this  world?  me- 
tbaoln  I  behold  the  whole  portico  and  acade- 
my eanilottsly  rash  forward  at  an  invitation 
BO  allarin^,  at  a  challenge  so  personal ;  but 
how  ioBtinetively  would  they  hare  shrunk 
bacsk  at  the  repulsire  question  which  suc- 
«seedB ; — Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wis- 
dom of  this  world  ? .  Tet  would  not  Chris- 
tianity, well  understood  and  foithfuUy  re- 
cseired,  have  taught  these  exalted  spirits, 
that,  to  look  down  upon  what  is  humanly 
great,  is  a  loftier  attainment  than  to  look  up 
to  it  ? 

Would  it  not  hare  carried  a  sentiment  to 
the  heart  of  Alexander,  a  system  to  the  mind 
of  Aristotle,  which  their  respective,  though 
diffiarentlj  pursued,  careers  of  ambition  ut- 
teij^  fuled  of  furnishing  to  either  ? 

ReoaoD,  ewea  by  those  who  possessed  it  in 
the  highest  perfection,  as  it  gave  no  adequate 
view  even  of  natural  religion,  so  it  made  no 
adequate  provision  for  correct  morals.    The 
attempt  appears  to  have  been  above  the 
reach  of  human  powers.    •  God  manifested 
in  the  flesh,— He  who  was  not  only  true,  but 
The  TnuTH,  and  who  taught  the  truth  as 
*  one  having  authority,*^-wa8  alone  compe- 
tent to  this  preat  work.    The  duty  of  sub- 
nnssioQ  to  Divine  Power  was  to  the  multitude 
more  intelligible,  than  the  intricate  deduc 
tioBsof  reason.    That  God  is,  and  is  a  re- 
warder  of  them  that  seek  him ;  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
make  a  compendious  summary  both  of  natu- 
ral and  reveiBded  religion  ;  they  are  proposi- 
tions which  carry  their  own  explanation,  dis- 
enUmgled  from  those  trains  of  argument, 
which,  as  (ew  could  have  been  brought  to  | 
comprehend,  perhaps  it  was  the  greatest  wis- 
dom in  the  philosopher  never  to  have  propo- 
sed them. 

The  most  skilful  dialectician  could  only 
reason  on  known  principles;  but  without 
the  supennduction  of  revealed  religion,  he 
could  only,  with  all  his  efforU,  and  they  have 
been  prodigious,  furnish  'rules,'  but  not 


IS  still  too  frequently  resisted,— if  the  offered 
light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  still  too  frequently 
quenched,  what  must  have  been  the  state  of 
mankind,  when  that  grace  was  not  made 
known,  when  that  light  was  not  fully  reveal- 
ed, when  » darkness  covered  the  earth,  and 
gross  darkness  the  people?'  But  under  the 
clear  illumination  or  evangelical  truth,  every 
precept  becomes  a  principle,  every  argu- 
ment a  motive,  every  direction  a  duty,  every 
doctrine  a  law;  and  why?    Beemue  «At» 

Christianity,  however,  is  not  merely  a  re- 
ligion of  authority ;  the  soundest  reason  em- 
braces most  confidently  what  the  most  expli- 
cit revelation  has  taught,  and  the  deepest 
inquirer  is  usually  the  most  convinced  Chris- 
tian. The  reason  of  philosophy,  is  a  dispu- 
ting reason,  that  of  Christianity,  an  obeying 
reason.  The  glory  of  the  pagan  religion 
consisted  in  virtuous  sentiments,  the  glory 
of  the  Christian  in  the  paidon  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  sin.  The  humble  Christian  mav 
say  with  one  of  the  ancient  Fathers, — I  will 
not  glory  because  I  am  righteous,  but  be- 
cause I  am  redeemed. 


CHAP.  II. 
On  the  HuUnical  wrilen  of  the  Jfevt  Ttita- 


arms.'  Logic  is  indeed  a  powerful  weapon 
to  fence,  but  not  to  fight  with ;  tiiat  which 
is  a  conqueror  in  the  schools  is  impotent  in 
the  field.  It  is  powerful  to  refute  a  sophism, 
bat  weak  to  repel  a  temptation.  It  may  de- 
feat an  opponent  made  up  like  itself  of  pure 
inteUect ;  but  is  no  match  for  so  substantial 
an  assailant  as  moral  evil.  It  yields  to  the 
onset,  when  the  antagonists  are  fhrious  pas- 
sions and  headstrong  appetites.  It  can  make 
a  successful  thrust  against  an  opinion,  bat  is 
too  feeble  to  *  pull  down  the  strong  holds  of 
sin  and  Satan.' 

If,  through  the  strength  of  human  corrup- 
tion, the  restraining  power  of  Divine  grace 
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Among  tlie  innumerable  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  there  is  one  of  so  rare 
and  extraordinary  a  nature,  as  might  of  itself 
suffice  to  carry  conviction  te  the  mind  of  ev- 
ery unprejudiced  inquirer,  even  if  this  proof 
were  not  accompanied  by  such  a  cloud  of 
concurring  testimonies. 

The  sacred  volume  is  composed  by  a  vast 
variety  of  writers,  men  of  every  different 
rank  and  condition,  of  every  diversity  of 
character  and  turn  of  mind :  the  monarch 
and  the  plebeian,  the  illiterate  and  the  learn- 
ed, the  foremost  in  talent  and  the  moderate- 
ly rifted  in  natural  advantages,  the  historian 
and  the  lerislator,  the  orator  and  the  poet,— 
each  had  his  immediate  vocation,  each  his 
peculiar  province :  some  prophets,  some 
apostles,  some  evangelists,  living  in  ages  re- 
mote from  each  other,  under  di&rent  modes 
of  ciril  governmeipt,  under  different  dispen- 
sations of  the  Divine  economy,  filling  a  peri- 
od of  time  which  reached  from  the  first  dawn 
of  heavenly  light  to  its  meridian  radiance. 
The  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  the  law 
and  the  gospel;  the  prophets  predicting 
events,  and  the  evangelists  recording  them ; 
the  doctrinal  yet  didactic  epistolary  writers, 
and  he  who  closed  the  Sacrod  Canon  in  the 
apocalyptic  vision  ;•— all  these  furnished  their 
respective  portions,  and  yet  all  tally  with  a 
dove-tailed  corraspondence ;  all  the  diiferent 
materials  are  joined  with  a  completeness  the 
most  satisfactory,  with  an  a^^'eement  the 
most  incontrovertible. 

This  instance  of  uniformity  without  de- 
sign, of  agreement  without  contrivance ; 
this  consistency  maintained  through  a  long 
series  of  ages,  without  a  possibility  of  theor- 
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dinary  metbods  for  jcondocting  rach  a  plan; 
these  unparalleled  congruities*  these  unex- 
ampled  coincidences,  form  altogether  a  spe- 
cies of  evidence,  of  which  there  is  no  other 
instance  in  the  history  of  all  the  other  books 
in  the  world. 

All  these  variously  gifted  writers  here  ena- 
inerated,  concur  in  this  grand  peculiarity, 
that  all  have  the  same  end  in  view,  all  are 
poinliDg  to  the  same  object,  all,  without  any 
projected  collusion,  are  advancing  tlie  same 
scheme ;  each  brings  in  his  several  contin- 
gent, without  any  apparent  consideration 
how  it  may  unite  with  the  portions  brought 
by  other  contributors,  without  any  spirit  of 
accommodation,  without  any  visible  inten- 
tion to  make  out  a  case,  without  indeed  any 
actual  resemblance,  more  than  that  every 
separate  portion  being  derived  from  the  same 
spring,  each  must  be  governed  by  one  com- 
mon principle,  and  that  principle  being 
Truth  itself,  roust  naturally  and  consentane- 
ously produce  assimilation,  conformity, 
agreement.  What  can  we  conclude  from  all 
this,  but  what  is  indeed  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion,^ a  conclusion  which  forces  itself  on 
the  mind,  and  compels  the  submission  of  the 
understanding  *,  that  all  this,  under  differen- 
ces of  administration,  is  the  work  of  one  and 
the  same  great.  Omniscient,  and  Eternal 
Spirit. 

If,  however,  from  the  general  uniformity 
of  plan  visible,  throughout  the  whole  Sacred 
Canon,  results  one  of  the  most  cogent  and 
complete  arguments  for  its  Divine  original, 
oUiers  will  also  arise  from  its  mode  of  execu- 
tion, its  peculiai;  diversities,  and  some  other 
circumstances  attendiug  it,  not  so  easily 
brought  under  one  sin^e  point  of  view. — 
Does  it  not  look  as  if  Almighty  Wisdom  re- 
fused to  divide  the  glory  of  his  revelation 
with  man,  when,  passing  by  the  shining 
lights  of  Uie  pag^  world,  He  chose,  in  the 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  to  make  use  of 
men  of  ordinary  endowments,  men  possessing 
the  usual  defects  and  prejudices  of  persons 
80  educated  and  so  circumstanced  ?  Not  only 
the  other  immediate  followers,  but  even  the 
biographers  of  Christ,  were  persons  of  no 
distinguished  abilities.  Integrity  was  almost 
their  sole,  as  it  were  the  most  requisite  qual- 
ification. On  this  point  it  is  not  too  much 
to  maintain,  that  the  writings  of  each  of 
these  men  are  not  only  so  consistent  with 
each  other,  but  also  with  themselves,  as  to 
ofier,  individually,  as  well  as  aggregately,  a 
proof  of  their  own  veracity,  as  well  as  of  the 
truth  itself. 

Had  they,  however,  all  recorded  uniform- 
ly the  same  more  inconsiderable  particu- 
lars ;  had  there  not  been  that  natural  diver- 
sity, that  incidental  variation,  observable  in 
all  otlier  historians  ;«»had  not  one  preserved 
passages  which  the  others  pverlooked,  some 
recording  more  of  the  actions  of  Jesus,  oth- 
ers treasuring  up  more  of  his  disconrses ; 
some  particularizing  the  circumstanceaof  his 
birth  ;.  others  only  referring  to  it  as  a  lact 
not  requiring  fresh  authentication ;  another 
again  plainly  adverting  to  it  by  <  the  Word 
that  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  amoiig  as  ;' 


and  adding  a  new  circuiitattoely  eitiBg  thm 
testimony  of  the  Bapbst  to  *•  the  Lamb  of 
God,  that  taketh.away  the  sin  of  the  world  i* 
—in  short,  bad  there  been  in  the  several  re* 
lations  not  mere  consistency*  b«t  fonUwm 
identity,  then,  aot  only  the  sdelitv  of  tb« 
writers  would  have  been  questionftVie»  Mid 
concert  and  design  justly  have  been  euaped* 
ed,  but  we  should  m  effect  have  bad  ooly 
the  testimony  of  ooe  Gospel  ioslead  m 
four. 

But  to  pass  to  other  evidences  of  tmtb.-^ 
The  manner  in  which  these  writers  speak  of 
themselves,  is  at  onoe  a  proof  of  their  hmaili- 
ty  and  of  their  veracity.  Theoonversaoe  of 
Saint  Matthew  is  slightly  related  by  hinnelf 
and  in  the  most  modest  terms.  He  sioipljr 
says,  speaking  in  the  thiid  person  ;  '  Jesus 
saw  a  man  named  Matthew,  and  sa^  ento 
him.  Follow  roe  :  and  he  arose  and  followed 
him  :  and  as  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  liome, 
many  publicans  and  -sinners  came  and  sat 
down  witli  him.'*  Not  a  word  is  said  of  a 
sacrifice  so  honourable  to  himself,  and  ao 
generously  recorded  by  Saint  Luke  in  tho«e 
words,  he  UJl  all,  and  followed  him  ;  not  m 
word  of  the  situation  he  renounced  at  the 
first  call  of  the  Master,  and  which  appease 
to  have  been  lucrative  from  *  the  great  (east 
he  made  for  him  in  bis  own  house,  and  the 
great  company  of  publicans  and  others  who 
sat  down  witli  bim/f  Saint  Luke  relates 
only  his  hospitality  ;  Saint  Matthew,  as  if  to 
abase  himself  the  more,  describes  only  the 
sinners  which  made  up  his  society  prenoQS 
to  his  conversion. 

These  sober  recorders  of  events  the  most 
astonishing,  are  never  carried  away,  by  the 
circumstances  they  relate,  into  any  pomp  of 
diction,  into  an}r  use  of  superlativee*  There 
is  not,  perhaps;  in  the  whole  Gospel  a  sii^;ie 
interjection,  nor  an  exclamatioo,  not  ony  ar- 
tifice to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
marvels  of  which  the  relaters  were  the  wit* 
nesses.  Absorbed  in  their  holy  task,  no  al- 
ien idea  presents  itself  to  their  roied  i  the 
object  before  them  fills  it.  They  never  di* 
gress,  are  never  called  away  by  the  solicita* 
tions  of  vanity,  or  the  suggestions  of  curios* 
ity.  No  image  starts  up  to  divert  their  at- 
tention. There  is  indeed,  in  theGospels^ 
much  imagery,  much  allusion,  much  aQego- 
ly,  but  they  proceed  from  their  Lords  ^^ 
are  recorded  as  his.  The  writers  never  fill 
up  the  intervals  between  events.  They 
k»ive  circumstances  to  make  their  own  im« 

Eressioo,  instead  of  helping  out  the  reader 
y  any  reflections  of  their  own.  Thi^  al- 
ways feel  the  holy  ground  on  which  they 
stand.  They  preserve  the  ^p^vity  of  history 
and  the  severity  of  truth,  Without  enlaiging 
the  outline  or  swelling  the  expression 

The  Evangelists  all  agree  in  this  most  upe* 
cjuivocal  character  of  veracity,  that  of  orim- 
inating  themselves.  They  record  their  own 
errors  and  ofifences  with  the  same  simplieitj 
with  which  they  relate  tbe  miracles  and  siit-> 
tarings  of  their  Lord.  Indeed  their  doloess, 
mistakes  and   failings  are     so   intinetely 


«  Matthew,  ch.  9. 
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Wilhliufbifttory,  bjttieir  contmnat  ! 
feiMnfa  opoo  hit  patience  aod  forbeartuice, 
Its  to  make  no  inconsiderable  or  imimpor- 
C«tit  part  of  it. 

Tbis  fidelity  is  e<)iia!ly  amiable  both  in  tlie 
cOKipositioo,  and  in  the  preservation  of  the 
CnA  Testament,  a  book  which  every  where 
testifies  agaimt  those  whose  history  it  con- 
taatts,  and  not  seldom  against  die  relators 
themselTes.    The  aathor  of  the  Pentateuch 
procfoims,  in  the  most  pointed  terms,  the  in- 
gTsAilodeof  the  chosen  people  towards  God. 
He  jffopbesies  tint  tbey  will  go  on  filling  up 
iSae  nieasmre  of  their  offences,  calls  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness  against  them  that  be  has 
defivered  bis  own  sonl.  declares  that  as  they 
bare  worshipped  gods  which  were  no  gods, 
€rod  will  punish  them  by  calling  a  peo{)le 
irho  were  no  people.     Yet  this  book,  so  dis* 
graeefol  to  their  national  character,  this  re- 
gister of  their  own  offences,  they  wonld  rath> 
er  liie  than  lose.    *  This,*  says  the  admirable 
Pascal,  *  is  an  instance  of  mtegrity  which 
has  ne  example  in  the  world,  no  root  in  na- 
taire.*    In  (he  Pentateuch  abd  the  Gospel, 
Chereibre,  these  parallel,  these  nneqnalled  in- 
stances of  sincerit}',    are  incontrovertible 
prooft  of  the  truth  of  both. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  impression  which  was 
to  be  made  should  owe  nothing  to  the  skill, 
bat  every  thing  to  the  veracity  of  the  writers. 
Tbey  never  tried  to  improve  upon  the  doc- 
trines or  the  requirements  of  their  Master, 
by  mixing  their  own  wisdom  with  them. 
liioQgh  tiieir  views  were  not  clear,  their 
obedience  was  implicit.  It  was  not,  howev- 
er, a  mere  mechanical  obedience,  but  an  un- 
dtspfiting  snbmission  to  the  Divine  teaching 
Even  at  the  glorious  scene  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, their  amazement  did  not  get  the 
bistter  of  their  fidelity.  There  was  no  vain 
impatience  to  disclose  the  wonders  which  had 
passed,  and  of  which  they  had  been  allowed 
the  honour  of  being  witnesses,  Tlioogh 
they  inserted  it  afterwards  in  their  narra- 
tiotts,  *they,  as  they  were  commanded,  kept 
it  ek»e,  and  told  no  man  in  those  days  what 
they  had  seAi.' 

The  simplicity  of  the  narrative  is  never 
vtolaled ;  there  is  even  no  panegyric  on  the 
august  person  th^  commemorate,  not  a  sin- 
gle crpithet  of  commendation.  When  they 
mention  an  extraordinary  effect  of  his  divine 
eloquence,  it  is  history,  not  eulogy,  that 
speaks.  They  say  nothmg  of  their  own  ad- 
miration ;  it  is  *  the  people  who  were  aston- 
ished at  the  gracious  words  wliich  proceeded 
out  of  his  month.'  Again,  it  was  'the  mul- 
tUwUe  marvelled,  saying,  it  was  never  so 
seen  in  Israel.'  Again,  it  was  iheqfflcert^ 
not  the  writer,  who  said,  *  never  man  spake 
like  this  man.' 

Ib  vteofdtng  Itie  most  stupendous  events, 
we  are  never  called  to  an  exhibition  of  their 
own  pity,  or  their  own  admiration.  In  rela- 
tfag-  the  most  soul-moving  circumstance, 
tliCTe^ts  no  attotnpt  to  be  pathetic,  no  aim  to 
work  up  tlie  feelings  of  the  reader,  no  appeal 
to 'bis  sympathy,  no  studied  noish,  no  elabo* 
rate  excitement.  Jesus  wept  ;•— no  com- 
ment.   He  is  hungry  ;^no  compassion  es- 


capes them.  He  is  transfigured ;— >no  expres- 
sion of  astonishment.  He  is  agonized ; — the 
narrative  does  not  rise  in  emphasia.  He  is 
betrayed ;— no  execration  to  ihe  betrayer. 
He  is  condemned  i-^no  animadversions  on/ 
the  iniquitous  judge ;  white  their  own  denial 
and  desertion  are  faithfully  recorded.  He 
expires ;— no  remark  on  the  tremendous  ca- 
tastrophe, no  display  of  their  own  sorrow. 
Facts  alone  supply  the  void ;  and  what  facts  ? 
The  earth  quaves,  the  sun  is  eclipsed,  the 
graves  give  up  their  dead.  In  such  a  histo- 
ry, it  is  very  true,  fidelity  was  praise,  fact 
was  glory.  And  yet,  if,  on  the  one  band, 
there  were  no  need  of  the  rhetorician's  art 
to  embellish  the  tale,  what  mere  rhetoricians 
could  have  abstained  from  using  it  ? 

Thus,  it  seems  obvious,  that  unlettered 
men  jvere  appointed  to  this  great  work,  in 
order  that  tiie  success  of  the  Gospel  might 
not  be  suspected  of  owing  any  thmg  to  na- 
tural ability,  or  to  splendid  attainment.  This 
arrangement,  while  it  proves  the  astonishing 
prog^ress  of  Christianity  to  have  been  caused 
by  its  own  energy,  serves  to  remove  every 
just  suspicion  of  the  contrivance  of  fraud,  • 
the  collusions  of  interest,  or  the  artifices  of 
invention. 

Had  the  first  apostles  been  men  of  genius, 
they  might  have  injured  the  purity  of  the 
Grospel  by  bringing  their  ingenuity  into  it. — 
Had  they  been  men  of  learning,  ihey  might 
have  imported  from  the  schools  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  each  from  his  own  sect,  some  of 
its  peculiar  infusions,  and  thus  have  vitiated 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  Had  they  been 
critics  and  philosophers,  there  might  have 
been  endless  debates  which  part  of  Chris- 
tianity was  the  power  of  God,  and  which 
the  result  of  man's  wisdom.  Thus,  though 
corruptions  soon  crept  into  the  church,  yet 
no  impurities  could  reach  the  Gospel  itself. 
Some  of  its  teachers  became  heretical,  but 
the  pure  word  remained  unadulterated.— 
However,  the  philosophizing  or  the  Judaizing 
teachers  might  subsequently  infuse  their  own 
errors  into  their  own  preaching,  the  Gospel 
preserved  its  own  integrity.  They  might 
mislead  their  followers,  but  they  could  not 
deteriorate  the  New  Testament. 

It  required  different  ^fls  to  promulgate 
and  to  maintain  Christianity.  The  Evan- 
gelists did  not  so  much  attempt  to  argue  the 
truth  of  the  Redeemer's  doctrines,  as  prac- 
tically to  prove  that  they  wiere  of  Divine 
origfin.  If  called  on  for  a  defence,  they 
worked  a  miracle.  If  they  could  not  pro- 
duce a  cogent  argument,  they  could  produce 
a  paralytic  walking.  If  they  could  not  open 
the  eyes  of  the  prejudiced,  they  could  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blisd.  8uch  attestation  was 
to  the  eye-witnesses,  argument  the  most  un- 
answerable. The  most  illiterate  persons 
could  judge  of  this  sperics  of  evidence  so 
peculiar  to  Christianity.  He  con  Id  know 
whether  he  saw  a  sick  man  restored  to  life 
by  a  word,  or  a  lame  man  take  up  his  bed  and 
walk,  or  one  who  had  been  dean  four  days, 
instantly  obey  the  call—*  Lazarus,  come 
forth!*  About  a  sentiment  there  might  be 
a  diversity  of  suffrages  ;    abont  an   action 
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which  all  saw,  all  could  eotertain  but  one 
opiDion.  The  caviller  ini^ht  have  refuted  a 
syllogism,  and  a  fallacy  might  hare  imposed 
on  the  multitude,  but  no  sophistry  could 
counteract  occular  demonstration. 

But  as  God  does  nothing  in  vain,  so  he 
never  employs  irrelevant  instruments  or  su- 
perfluous means.  He  therefore  did  not  see 
nt  to  be  at  the  expense  of  a  perpetual  mira- 
cle to  maintain  and  carry  on  that  church 
which  he  had  thought  proper  to  establish  by 
miraculous  powers.  When,  therefore,  the 
Gospel  was  immutably  fixed  on  its  own  eter- 
nal basis,  and  its  truth  unimpeachably  settled 
b^  the  authentic  testimoov  of  so  many  eve- 
witnesses  to  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus ;  a  writer  iras  brought  forward, 
contemporary,  but  not  connected,  with 
them.  Not  only  was  he  not  confederate 
with  the  first  institutors  of  Christianity ;  but 
ao  implacably  hostile  was  he  to  them,  that 
he  had  assisted  at  the  death  of  the  first 
martyr. 

As  the  attestation  of  one  notorious  enemy 
in  favour  of  a  cause,  is  considered  equivalent 
to  that  of  many  friends ;  thus  did  this  dis 
tinguished  adversary  seem  to  be  raised  op  to 
confirm  and  ratify  all  the  truths  he  had  so 
furiously  opposed ;  to  become  the  most  able 
advocate  of  the  cause  he  had  reprobated, 
the  most  powerful  champion  of  the  Saviour 
he  had  vilified.  He  was  raised  up  to  unfold 
more  at  large  those  doctrines  which  could 
not  be  so  explicitly  developed  in  the  historic 
cal  portions,  while  an  immediate  revelation 
fVom  heaven  supplied  to  him  the  actual  op- 
portunities and  advantages  which  the  Evan- 
gelists had  enjoyed.  Nothing  short  of  such 
a  Divine  communication  could  have  placed 
Saint  Paul  on  a  level  with  the  other  apos- 
tles ;  had  he  been  taught  of  man,  he  must 
have  been  inferior  to  those .  who  were  taught 
of  Jesus. 

For  Saint  Paul  had  .not  the  honour  to  be 
the  personal  disciple  of  his  Lord.  His  con- 
version and  preaching  were  subsequent  to 
the  illumination  of  the  Gospel ;  an  intima- 
tion possibly,  that  though  revelation  and  hu- 
man learning  should  not  be  considered  as 
sharing  between  them  the  work  of  spiritual 
instruction,  yet  that  human  learning  might 
hence  forward  become  a  valuable  adjunct, 
and  a  most  suitable,  though  sufatordinate  ac- 
cessory in  maintaining  the  cause  of  that 
Divine  truth  which  it  had  no  hand  in  estab- 
lishing. 

The  ministry  of  Paul  was  not  to  be  cir- 
dumscribed,  as  that  of  his  immediate  precur- 
sors had  been,  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
Jewish  church.  As  he  was  designated  to  be 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  as  he  was  to  bear 
his  testimony  before  rulers  and  scholars ;  as. 
he  was  to  carry  his  mission  into  the  presence 
of  *  kin^,  and  not  to  be  ashamed,'^it  pleas- 
ed Infinite  Wisdom,  which  alwa3rs  fits  the 
instrument  to  the  work,  and  the  talent  to  the 
exigence,  to  accommodate  most  exactly  the 
endowments  of  Paul  to  the  demands  that 
would  be  made  upon  them  ;  and  as  Divine 
Providence  caused  Moses  to  acquire  in 
Egypt  the  learning  which  was  to  prepare 


him  for  the  legislator  of  a  people  so  difler« 
ently  circumstanced,  it  pleased  the  same 
Infinite  Wisdom  to  convey  to  Paul,  through 
the  mouth  of  a  Jewish  teacher,  the  kuosr- 
ledge  he  was  to  employ  for  the  Gentiles,  and 
to  adapt  his  varied  acquirements  to  the  vari- 
ous ranks,  characters,  prejudices,  and  local 
circumstances  of  those  before  whom  he  was 
to  advocate  the  noblest  cause  ever  assigned 
to  man. 

Of  all  theie  providential  advantages  he 
availed  himself  with  a  wisdom,  aptness,  apd 
appropriateness,  without  a.  parallel ; — a  wis- 
dom cierived  from  that  Divine  Spirit  which 
guided  all  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions: 
and  with  a  teachableness  which  demonstn- 
ted  that  he  was  never  disobedient  to  the  heat" 
enlyviaion^ 

indeed  it  seemed  necessary,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  the  principles  of  Christan- 
ity  are  not  unattainable,  nor  its  precepts  im* 
practicable,  that  the  New  Testament  should, 
in  some  part,  present  to  os  a  full  exemplifi- 
cation of^  its  doctrines  and  of  its  spirit ;  that 
they  should,  to  produce  their  practical  effect, 
be  (embodied  in  a  form  pnrely  boroan,--;fbr 
the  character  of  the  founder  of  its  religion 
is  deified  humanity.  Did  the  Scriptures 
present  no  such  exhibition,  infidelity  mi^t 
have  availed  itself  of  the  omission,  for  the 
purpose  of  asserting  that  Christianity  was 
only  a  bright  chimera,  a  beautiful  fiction  of 
the  imagination  ;  and  Plato's  fair  idea(  might 
have  been  brought  into  competition  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gos|9el.  But  in  Saint  Paol 
is  exhibited  a  portrait  which  not  onlv  illus- 
trates its  Divine  truth,  but  establishes  iU 
moral  efficacy ;  a  portrait  entirely  firee  from 
any  distortion  in  the  drawing,  from  any  ex- 
travagance in  the  colouring. 

It  is  the  representation  of  a  man  strag- 
gling with  the  sins  and  infirmities  natural  to 
man  ;  yet  habitually  triumphing  over  them 
by  that  Divine  grace  which  bad  first  rescued 
him  from  prejudice,  bigotry,  and  unbelief.--- 
It  represents  him  resisting,  not  only  sv<^h 
temptations  as  are  common  to  men,  but  sor- 
mounting  trials  to  which  no  otbir  man  was 
ever  called ;  furnishing  in  his  whole  prac- 
tice not  only  an  instructor,  but  a  model; 
showing  every  where  in  his  writings,  that 
the  same  offers,  the  same  supports,  the  sanic 
victories,  are  tendered  to  every  suffenag 
child  of  morUlity,— that  the  waters  of  etei^ 
nal  life  are  not  restricted  to  prophets  and 
apostles,  but  are  offered  freely  to  every  one 
that  thir8teth,-.^>fiered  without  money  and 
without  price. 


CHAP.  ni. 

On  the  epielolary  writere  tfthe  JV«w  Tata- 
tnenty  parHctilarly  3t,  Paul. 

Can  the  reader  of  taste  and. feeling,  who 
has  followed  the  much  enduring  hero  of  tne 
Odyssey  with  growing  delight  sod  iaoieaAng 
sympathy,  though  in  a  work  of  fictiMif 
through  all  his  wanderings,  peruse  ^>^  "t|! 
nor  interest  the  genuine  voyage*  «  ^ 
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j&pastleof  UieGttitOes  over  nearly  the  same 
seas  ?  The  fabalous  adveniarer,  once  land- 
ed, and  safe  on  the  shores  of  bis  own  Ithaca, 
the  reader's  mind  issatisfiedt  for  the  object  of 
bis  aoiuety  is  at  rest.  But  not  so  ends  the 
tale  of  the  Christian  hero.  ^^  hoerer  closed 
Saint  JLuk^  narrative  of  the  dirersified 
events  of  Saint  Paul's  travels ;  whoever  ac- 
companied him  with  the  interest  his  history 
demands,  from  the  commencement  of  his 
trials  at  Damascus  to  bis  last  deliverance 
from  shipwreck,  and  left  him  preaching  in 
hit  own  htred  kinue  at  Rofne,  without  feeling 
as  if  be  bad  abruptly  lost  sight  of  some  one 
▼ery  dear  to  him,  without  sorrowing  that 
they  should  see  his  face  no  more,  without  in- 
dulging a  wish  that  the  intercourse  could 
have  been  carried  on  to  the  end,  though  that 
end  were  martyrdom. 

Soch  readers,  aod  perhaps  only  such,  will 
rejoice  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  this 
very  chief  eat  of  the  apostles  ;  not  indeed  in 
the  ooromnnication  of  subsequent  focts.  but 
of  important  principles  ;  not  in  the  records 
of  the  biographer,  but  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
sainL  In  fact,  to  the  history  of  Paul  in  the 
Sacred  Oracles  succeed  his  Epistles.  And 
these  Epistles,  as  if  through  design,  open 
with  that '  to  the  beloved  of  God  called  to  be 
saints'  in  that  very  city,  the  mention  of  bis 
residence  in  which  concludes  the  preceding 
narrative. 

Had  the  Sacred  Canon  closed  with  the 
evangelical  narrations',  bad  it  not  been  deter- 
mined in  the*  counsels  of  Divine  Wisdom, 
that  a  subsequent  portion  of  inspired  Scrip- 
ture in  another  form,  should  have  been  added 
to  the  historical  portions,  that  the  Epistles 
should  have  conveyed  to  us  the  results  of  the 
mission  and  the  death  of  C'hrist,  how  im- 
meose  would  have  been  the  disadvantage, 
and  how  irreparable  the  loss  :  May  we  pre- 
sume to  add,  how  much  less  perfect  would 
tiave  been  our  view  of  the  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity, bad  the  New  Testament  been  cur- 
tailed of  this  important  portion  of  religious 
and  practical  instruction. 

We  should  indeed  have  felt  the  same  ador- 
ing gratitude  for  the  benefits  of  the  Redeem* 
er,  but  we  should  have  been  in  comparative 
ignorance  of  the  events  consequent  upon  his 
resarrection.  We  should  have  been  totally 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  and  by  whom  the  first 
Christian  churches  were  founded ;  how  they 
ware  conducted,  and  what  was  their  pro* 
gre88«  We  should  have  had  but  a  slender 
notion  of  the  manner  in  which  Christianity 
was  planted,  and  bowwonderfullv  it  flourish- 
ed in  the  heathen  soil  Above  ail,  we  should 
have  been  deprived  of  that  divine  instruc- 
tion, eooally  the  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
with  wnich  the  Epistles  abound  ;  or,  which 
wooid  have  been  worse  than  ignorance,  un  • 
inspired  men,  fanatics,  or  impostors,  would 
bave  attached  to  the  Gospel  their  glosses, 
conceits,  errors,  and  misinterpretations.— 
Wesboald  have  been  turned  over  for  in- 
formation to  some  of  those  spurious  rospels, 
and  more  than  doubtful  epistles,  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  the  early  part  of  eoole- 
siastioal  history.    What  attempts  might  bave ' 


been  made  by  such  writers,  to  amuse  curi- 
osity with  a  sequel  of  the  history  of  the  per- 
sons named  in  the  New  Testament !  How 
might  they  have  misled  us  by  unprofitable 
details  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea ! 

What  legends  might  bave  been  invented, 
what  idolatry  even  might  have  been  incorpo- 
rated with  the  true  worship  of  God;  wnat 
false  history  appended  to  the  authentic  re* 
cord  !  Not  only  is  the  Divine  Wisdom  man* 
ifest  in  canying  on  throu^^b  the  Epistles  a 
confirmation  of  the  Spirit  and  power  of 
Christianity,  hut  th^.same  d^i^  is  no  less 
apparent  in  closing  the  book  with  the  Apoc- 
alypse,—^  writing  which  contains  the  testi- 
mony of  the  last  surviving  disciple  of  Jesus 
in  extreme  old  age,  to  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  providentially  preserved  for  the 
very  purpose  of  protectmg  the  Gospel  from 
innovations  which  were  beginning  to  corrupt 
it 

The  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  would 
indeed  have  remained  perfect  in  themselves, 
even  without  the  Epistles  ;  but  never  could 
its  truths  have  been  so  clearly  understood, 
or  its  doctrines  so  fully  developed,  as  thev 
now  are.  Our  Saviour  himself  intimated, 
that  there  would  be-  a  more  full  and  com- 
plete knowledge  of  his  doctrines,  after  he 
had  ceased  to  deliver  them,  than  there  was  at 
the  time.  How  indeed  could  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  and  of  pardon  through  his 
blood,  have  been  so  explicitly  set  forth  du- 
ring his  life,  as  they  afterwards  were  in  tiie 
Epistles,  especially  in  those  of  Saint  Paul  ? 

Saint  Luke,  at  the  opening  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  referring  the  friend  to  whom  he 
inscribes  it,  to  bis  ^  former  Treatise  of  all 
that  Jesus  began  to  do,  and  to  teach,  till  be 
was  taken  up,  after  that  he  had  through  the 
Holy  Ghost  given  commandment  to  the 
Apostles,*  seems  plainly  to  indicate  that  the 
doing  and  the  tettching  were  to  be  carried  on 
by  them.  All  their  doubts  were  at  len^h 
removed.  They  had  now  a  plenary  convic- 
tion of  the  divinity  of  Christ^s  person,  and  of 
the  dignity  of  his  mission.  They  had  now 
witnessed  his  glorious  resurrection  and  as- 
cension, and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
They  bad  attained  the  fullest  assurance  c^ 
the  truths  they  were  to  proclaim,  and  had 
had  time  to  acquire  the  completest  certainty 
of  their  moral  efficacy  on  the  heart  and  life. 

It  was  therefore  ordained  by  that  Wisdom 
which  cannot  err,  that  the  Apostles,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  work 
up  all  the  documents  of  the  anterior  Scrip- 
tures into  a  more  systematic  form ;— -that 
they  should  more  fully  unfold  their  doctrines^ 
extract  the  essence  of  their  separate  max- 
ims, collect  the  scattered  rays  of  spiritual 
light  into  a  focus  ;  and  blend  the  whole  into 
one  comnlete  body. 

The  Epistles,  therefore,  are  an  estimable 
appendix  to  the  Evangelists.  The  memoir, 
which  contains  the  actions  of  the  Apostles, 
the  work  of  an  Evangelist  also,  stands  be* 
tween  these  two  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Thus,  no  chasm  is  left,  and  the  im* 
portant  events  which  this  connecting  link  sup- 
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ptieoi    particulMiy  the  dMcenf  of  the  Holy 

Spirit,  the  embieroatic  vUioD  of  Saiot  Peter, 
and  the  conversion  and  apostleship  of  Saint 
Paul, — ^oatarally  prepare  the  mind  for  that 
IqU  and  complete  oonunentary  on  the  histor- 
ical books,  which  the  Epistles,  more  espe- 
cially those  of  Saint  Paul,  present  to  us. 

St.  Paul  was  favoured  with  a  particular 
revelation,  a  personal  disclosure  to  him  of 
the  truths  with  which  the  other  disciples 
were  previously  acquainted.  This  special 
distittctioA  placed  Paul  on  a  level  with  bis 
precursors  Thoug'b,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
added  nothing  to  the  Gospel  revelation,  and 
in  point  of  doctrine  he  only  g^ve  a  lai^er 
exposition  of  troths  previously  communica- 
ted, of  duties  already  enjoined,  yet  here  was 
the  warrant  of  his  teaching,  th^  broad  seal  of 
bis  apostleship.  And  unless  we  fall  into  the 
gross  error  of  insisting  that  the  Epistles  in 
general  would  not  equally  be  given  by  in- 
spiration with  other  parts  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment, I  see  not  how  any  can  withhold,  from 
the  Epistles  of  St«  Paul  in  particular,  that 
reverence  which  they  profess  to  entertain  for 
the  entire  letter  of  revelation. 

It  is  a  hardship  to  which  all  writers  on  sub- 
jects exclusively  religious  are  liable,  that  if, 
while  they  are  warmly  pressing  some  great 
and  important  point,  they  omit,  at  the  same 
time,  to  urg^  some  other  point  of  great  mo- 
■sent  also,  which  they  equally  believe,  but 
which  they  cannot  in  that  connexion  intro- 
duce without  breakio?  in  on  their  immediate 
train  of  argument,  tney  are  accused  of  re- 
jecting what  they  are  obliged  to  overlook, 
though  in  its  proper  place  they  have  repeat- 
edly insisted  upon  that  very  truth;  nay, 
though  the  whole  tendency  of  their  writings 
•hows  their  equal  faith  in  the  doctrine  they 
are  said  to  have  neglected.  To  this  disin- 
genuous treatment,  amongst  other  more  seri- 
ous attacks  upon  his  character,  no  author 
has  been  more  obnoxious  than  the  Apostle 
Paul.  It  has  been  often  intimated,  that  in 
dwelling'  on  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  be  has  not  urged  with  sufficient  fre- 
quency and  energrv  the  importance  of  Chris- 
tian practice.  He  seems  himself  to  have 
foreseen  the  probability  of  this  reproach,  and 
has  accordingly  provided  against  the  conse- 
quence that  would  be  drawn  from  his  posi- 
tionS)  if  taken  separately.  It  would  be  an 
endless  task  to  cite  the  passages  in  which  he 
is  continually  defending  his  doctrine  against 
these  an tici  pated  misrepresentations  Among 
other  modes  of  refutation,  he  sometimes 
states  these  false  charges  jo  the  way  of  inter- 
rogatories: *Do  we  make  void  the  law 
through  faith  ?'  And  not  contented  with  the 
solemn  neqrative,  *  God  forbid!'  he  adds  a 
positive  affirmative  to  the  contrary ;  *  Yea 
we  estahiith  the  law.'  In  a  similar  manner 
he  is  beforehand  with  his  censors  in  denying 
the  expected  charge.-—^  Shall  we  oontimie 
in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ?'.  and  he  ob- 
teats  the  same  Almighty  name  to  his  oppo- 
site practice.  Readers,  of  different  views, 
are  without  oeasinr,  on  the  watch  to  take 
advantage  of  all  uie  epistolary  writers  in 
this  respect,  while  the  fair  method  woold  I 


serely  be  to  fend  tbe  general  jwdj^iaeBt,  i!h»n 
the  whole  teoor  and  coUectiTe  Sjpirit  of  tlwir 

writings. 

But  it  has  been  argued  with  attll  greater 
boldness,  that  Saint  Paul  was  net  a  diseiple. 
— Granted.  But  his  miraculoes  eonrersioB 
entitled  him  to  the  confidence,  wbic:b  some 
men  more  willingly  place  in  those  wIk»  were. 
This  event  is  substantially  recorded  by  Samt 
Luke:  and  as  if  be  ioresasr  the  distnut 
which  might  hereafter  arise,  he  has  added  Is 
his  first  relation,  in  the  9fh  chapter  oi  the 
Acts,  two  several  reports  of  the  aame  circuai* 
stance  made  by  Samt  Paul  himself,  first  to 
the  Jews,  and  afterwards  to  Festvs  and 
Agrippa.  As  Luke  has  recorded  fbis  as- 
tonishing fact  three  several  times,  we  are  not 
left  to  depend  for  its  troth  enttrely  oo  Saint 
Paul's  own  frequent  alhisioas  to  It. 

Much  suspicion  of  this  great  Apeetle  is 
avowedly  grounded  on  the  remark  of  Saint 
Peter,  who,  in  adverting  to   his  *  beloved 
brother  Paul,*  observes,  that   «m  his  Epis- 
tles are  some  things  bard  to  be  Wdderstood, 
which  they  who  are  unstable  and  unleanied, 
wrest  to  their  own  destruction  '    Here  the 
critic  would  desire  to  stop,  or  rather  to  gar* 
ble  the  sentence  which  adds,  ^  as  they  do  also 
the  other  Scriptures  ;*  thus  castiDg  the  ac- 
cusation, not  upon  Saint  Paul  or  ^  the  other 
Scriptures.'  but  upcm  the  misiaterpreters  of 
both.     But  Saint  Peter  farther  includes  in 
the  same  passage,  that  '  Paul  accounts  the 
Inng-suSering  of  God  to  be  salvation,  aeror- 
dinff  to  the  teigdom  ffiven  kinu*     It  is  appa- 
rent, therefore,  that  though   there  may  be 
more  difficulty,  there  is  not  more  danger  in 
Saint  Paulas  tSpistles.  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
Sacred  Volome     Let  us  also  observe  what 
is  the  character  of  these  subv^rters  of  truth, 
—the  '  unstable*  in  principle  and  *nnleanied' 
in  doctrine,    f  f,  then,  you  feel  yoorself  in 
danger  of  being  misled,   in  whicb  of  these 
classes  will  you  desire  to  enrol  your  name .' 
But  it  is  worthy  of  observatioo,  that,  in  this 
supposed  censure  of  Saint  Peter,  we  have  in 
reality  a  most  valuable  te8timon3r,  n^  ooly 
to  the'  excellence,  but  also  to  tfae  inspiration 
of  Saint  Paul's  writings ;  for  he  not  only 
ascribes  their  composition    to  the  witdom 
evcen  unln  him.  but  puts  them  on  a  par  with 
the  other  ScWpftire*, — a  double  corrobora- 
tion of  their  Divine  character. 

This  passage  of  St.  Peter,  then,  is  so  far 
from  impugning  the  character  of  Paul  to 
Divine  Inspiration,  that  we  have  here  the 
fact  itself  established  upon  the  authoritvof  a 
favourite  disciple  and  compaaion  of  Jesus. 
To  invalidate  such  a  testimony  would  be  oo 
less  than  to  shake  the  pillars  of  revelatiofi' 

Besides,  as  an  eminent  divine  has  observed 
'  if  Saint  Paul  had  been  only  a  good  «»a 
writing  under  that  general  assistance  of  the 
Spirit  common  to  good  men,  it  would  be  as- 
cribing far  too  much  to  his  compoiitloos  to 
suppose  that  the  misundentasdiog  thei& 
could  effieot  the  de$irwtion  of  the  reader.'    ^ 

Saint  Peter  says  only,  that  «8oinelJjrt»p 
are  difficult;  but  are  there  not  diificuHfesm 
every  part  of  Divine  reveh&tioAi  in  all  the 
operatiooi  of  God^  in  all  the  ditpeMtHooi  «t 
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dHBcvlties  ifwaperaible  in  the 
natural  as  well  as  the  spiritual  world  ?  Diffi- 
culties in  the  formation  of  the  human  body  ; 
ID  the  union  of  that  perishable  body  with  its 
immortal  companioo  ?  Is  it  not  then  proba- 
ble that  some  difficulties  in  various  parts  of 
the  Divine  Oracles  may  be  purposely  left  for 
the  hnoiilialieo  ef  pride,  for  the  exercise  of 
pattenee,  for  the  test  of  submission,  for  the 
boDoor  of  iikh  ?  But  allowing  that  in  Paul 
aooM  tbti^  are  hard  to  be  understood,  that 
13  no  reason  for  rejecting  suoh  tbiogs  as  are 
easjTy  for  rtjecUng  aU  things.  VVhv  ehould 
the  rery  lai^  proportion  that  is  clear,  be 
sligfatM  for  the  very  small  one  that  is  ob- 
scure ?  Scholars  do  not  so  treat  an  ancient 
poet  orfatslonan.  One  or  two  perplexing 
passages,  instead  of  shaking  the  creait  of  an 
anthor,  rather  whet  the  critic  to  a  nearer  in- 
vestigation. Even  if  the  local  difficulty 
ahoold  prove  invincible,  it  does  not  lessen  the 
generalinterest  excited  by  the  work.  The? 
who  compare  spiritual  things  with  spiritual, 
which  is  the  true  Biblical  criticism,  must 
peroeive  that  the  epistolary  writers  do  not 
more  entirely  agree  with  each  other,  than 
they  agree  with  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and 
pramiiet  delivered  on  the  Mount.  And  as 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  exposition  of 
the  law  of  Moses,  so  the  Epistles  are  an  ex- 
position of  the  law  of  Christ.  Yet  some  per- 
sona discredit  the  one,  from  an  exclusive 
veneration  for  the  other. 

But  is  it  not  so  derogatory  from  the  dignity 
•f  our  Lord  to  disparage  the  epistolary  dis- 
oussions  written  under  the  direction  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  written  with  a  view  to  lay  open 
in  the  clearest  manner  the  truths  be  taught 
in  the  Gospel^  as  it  would  be  to  depreciate 
the  lacts  themselves,  which  that  Gospel  re- 
cords? 

The  more  geoeral  respect  for  the  Gospels 
tMenas  partly  to  arise  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  contain  facts :  the  disregard  im- 
plied for  the  Epistles  from  this  cause,— that 
they  enforee  doctrines.  The  former,  the 
generality  feel  they  dare  not  resist ;  the  lat- 
ter they  think  thev  can  oppose  with  more 
impunity.  But  of  how  much  less  value 
woold  lie  the  record  of  these  astonishing  facts 
ifthera  were  neither  doctrines  to  grow  out 
of  them,  nor  precepts  to  be  built  upon  them ! 
And  where  should  we  look  for  the  full  in- 
8tn*ction  to  be  deduced  from  both,  but  in 
the  commentaries  of  those,  to  whom  the 
charge  of  expounding  the  truths  previously 
tanght  was  committ^  P  Our  Saviour  him- 
eelfbas  left  no  written  rec4Htl.  As  the  Fa- 
ther committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son,  so 
the  ^Mi  committed  all  written  instruction  to 
hie  se&eet  servants. 

One  of  these,  who  had  written  a  Gos|>eI, 
wrote  abo  three  Epistles.  Another  carried 
oo  the  sequel  of  the  evasgeiical  history.  If 
theae  men  are  worthy  of  confidence  in  one 
instance,  why  not  in  another  ?  Fourteen  of 
the  Epistles  were  written  by  one  who  had  an 
expittSB  revelatioD  from  Heaven ;  all  the  rest, 
the  fliagk  chapter  of  Saint  Jade  exceoted, 
hy  Iha  distinsuisbed  apostles  who  were  hon- 
oured with  the  privilege  of  witnesMOg  the 


transfiguration  of  their  Lord.  The  three 
Epistles  of  Saint  John  are  only  a  prolonged 
expression  of  the  devout  feelings  which 
breathe  throughout  his  narrative,  the  same 
lively  manifestation  of  the  word  made  Jleshy 
which  shines  throughout  hb  pospel. 

In  the  Gospel,  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
are  more  dogmatically  enjoined:  in  the 
Epistles  they  are  enforced  more  argumenta- 
tively.  The  structure  of  the  Epistle  address- 
ed to  the  Romans  is  the  most  systematical. 
All  are  equally  consistent  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  antecedent 
Scriptures. 

Does  it  not  look  as  if  ibe  marked  dtstinc- 
tion  which  some  readers  make  between  the 
historical  and  the  epistolary  portions,  arose 
from  a  most  erroneous  belief  that  they  can 
more  commodiously    reconcile    their    own 
views,  opinions,  and  practice,  with  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  Evangelists,  than  widi  the 
keen,   penetrating,  heart-exploring  exposi- 
tion of  those  very  doctrines  which  are  equal- 
ly  found,  but  not  equally  expanded,  in  the 
Gospels  ?    These  critical  discoverers,  how- 
ever, may  rest  assured,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  strong,  nothing  more  pointed,  nothing 
more  unequivocally  phiin,  nothing  more  aw- 
fully severe  in  any  part  of  Saint  Paul's  wri- 
ting than  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  him- 
selt.    He  would  indeed  have  overshot  his 
duty  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  he  had 
outgone  his  Master.    Does  Paul  enjoin  any 
thing  more  contrary  to  nature  than  the  ex- 
cision of  a  right  hand,  or  the  plucking  out  of 
a  right  eye  ?    Does  Paul  any  where  exhibit 
a  menace,  I  will  not  say  more  alarming,  hul 
so  repeatedly  alarming,  as  his  Divine  Mas- 
ter, who  expressly,  in  one  chapter  only,  ihm 
9th  or  St.   Mark,  three  several  times  de- 
nounces eternal  punishment  on    the  inre- 
claimably  impenitent,  awfully  mariEiagout 
not  only  the  specific  place,  but  ttte  specific 
torment, — the  undying  worm,  and  the  an* 
quenched  fire  ? 

No:  these  scrupulous  objectors  add  no- 
thing to  the  character  of  our  Lord,  by  what 
thejr  subduct  from  that  of  his  apostle.  Per- 
fection admits  of  no  improvement ;  deity  of 
no  addition.  To  degraoe  any  portion  or  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  is  noproof  of  reverence 
for  Him  whose  will  is  revealed.  But  it  is 
preposterous  to  insinuate,  that  a  regard  for 
the  Epistles  is  calculated  to  diminish  a  re- 
gard for  the  Gospels.  Where  else  ean  we 
and  such  believing,  such  admiriag,  such 
adoring  views  of  him  whose  life  tiie  Gospel 
records  ?  Where  else  are  we  so  grounded  hi 
that  love  which  passeth  knowledge  ?  Where 
else  are  we  so  continually  taught  to  be  look- 
ing unto  Jesus  ?  Where  else  are  we  so  pow- 
erfully reminded  that  there  is  no  other  name 
un^r  heaven  by  which  we  may  be  saved  ? 
We  may  as  well  assert,  that  the  existiag 
laws,  of  which  Magna  Charta  is  the  original, 
diminish  our  reverence  for  this  paUadian  it- 
self; this  basis  of  our  political  security,  a» 
the  Gospel  is  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  pri- 
vileges. In  both  cases  the  derived  benefit 
sends  os  hack  to  the  well-head  frem  whence 
I  it  flows. 


tl0 
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He  who  professes  to  read  the  Holj  Scrip-  ]  perfect  form  and  shape,  into  complete  beauty 


tures  for  bis  *■  instructioo,'  should  recollect, 
whenever  he  is  disposed  to  be  captious,  that 
they  are  wrttten  also  for  his  correctiun.  If 
we  really  believe  that  Christ  speaks  to  us  in 
the  Gospels,  we  must  believe  that  he  speaks 
to  us  in  the  Epistles  also.  In  the  one  he  ad- 
dresses us  in  nis  militant  in  the  other  in  his 
glorified  character,  in  one,  the  Divine  In- 
structor speaks  to  us  on  earth ;  in  the  other, 
from  heaven.  The  internal  wisdom,  the  di- 
vinity of  the  doctrines,  the  accordance  both 
of  doctrine  and  precept  with  those  delivered 
by  the-  Saviour  himself,  the  powerful  and 
abiding  effects  which,  for  near  two  thousand 


and  everlasting  strength. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Saint  PauPi  Faiih^  a  FracUeal  Principte. 

Thsre  are  some  principles  and  seeds  of 
nature,  some  elements  in  the  character  of 
man,  not  indisposed  for  certain  acts  of  rir- 
tue ;  we  mean  virtue  as  disttoruished  from 
the  principle  of  pleasing  God  by  the  act  or 
seotiment.  Some  persons  naturally  bate 
cruelty,  others  spurn  at  injustic^e,  this  aao 
detests  covetousness,  that  abhors  oppressioa. 


years  they  have  produced,  and  are  actually  Smne  of  these  disposition*  certain  minds  fiod, 
producing,  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  multi-  I  and  others  fancy,  within  themselves.  But 
tudes ;  the  same  spirit  which  inspired  the  |  for  a  man  to  go  entirely  out  of  himself,  to 
writer  is  still  ready  to  assist '  the  reaider  ;  ail  live  upon  trust,  to  renounce  all  confidence 
together  forming,  to  every  serious  inquirer  in  virtues  which  he  possesses,  and  in  actions 


who  reads  them  with  ao  bumble  heart  and 
a  docile  spirit,  irrefragable  arguments,  un- 
impeachable evidence  that  they  possess  as 

full  a  claim  to  inspiration,  and  consequently  |  that  other ;  to  look  for  eternal  happiness,  not 
have  as  forcible  demand  on  bis  belief  and  from  the  merit  of  his  own  life,  but  from  tbat 


which  he  performs ;  to  cast  himself  entirely 
upon  anotoer ;  to  seek  to  be  justified,  not  by 
his  own  obedience,  but  by  the  obedience  of 


obedience,  as  any  of  the  less  litigated  por- 
tions ol  the  book  of  God. 


of  another's  death  that  death  the  most  de- 
grading, after  a  life  the  most  despised ;  for 


Whoever,  then,   shaU  sit  down  to  the  pe-|all  this  revolution  in  the  mind  and  heart, 
rusal  of  these  epistles  without  prejudice,  will  |  there  is  no  foundation,  no  seed,  no  element  in 


not  rise  from  it  without  improvement  In 
any  human  science  we  do  not  lay  aside  the 
whole,  because  some  parts  are  more  difficult 
than  others;  we  are  rather  stimulated  to  the 
work  by  the  difficulty,  than  deterred  from  it ; 
because  we  believe  the  attainment  will  re- 
ward the  perseverance.  There  is,  indeed, 
an  essential  difference  between  a  diagram 
and  a  doctrine,  the  apprehension  of  the  one 
solely  depending  on  the  capacity  and  appUca- 
tion  of  the  student,  while  the  understanding 
of  the  other  depends  not  merely  on  the  indus- 
try, but  on  the  temper  with  which  we  apply. 

*  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
God,  and  it  shall  be  g^ven  him.* 

Let  any  reader  say,  if  after  perusing  Saint 
Luke's  biographical  sketch  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  after  contemplating  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  its  effects  on  the 
lives  and  the  preaching  of  these  primitive 
saints,  whether  he  has  not  attained  an  addi- 
tional insight  into  the  genius -and  the  results 
of  Christianity  since  he  finished  reading  the 
Evangelist  ?  Let  him  say  further,  whether 
the  light  of  Revelation,  shining  more  and 
more  as  be  advances,  does  not,  m  bis  adding 
the  perusai  of  the  Epistles  to  that  of  the  Acts, 
pour  in  upon  his  mental  eye  the  full  and 
perfect  day  ? 

As  there  was  more  leisure,  as  well  as  a 
more  appropriate  space,  in  the  Epistles  for 
building  up  Christianity  as  a  system  than  in 
the  Gospels,  so  these  wise  ihaster-builders, 

*  building  on  no  other  foundation  than  that 
which  was  laid,'  borrowed  all  the  materials 
for  the  glorious  edifice,  from  the  anterior 
Scriptures.  They  brought  from  their  pre- 
cursors in  the  immortal  work,  the  hewn 
stones  with  which  the  spintual  temple  is 
constructed,  and  having  compacted  it  with 
that  which  every  portion  supplied  ;  squared, 
rouoded,  and  pmished  the  precioos  mans  into 


nature ;  it  is  foreign  to  the  make  of  man;  if 
possessed,  it  is  bestowed ;  if  felt,  it  is  derived; 
it  is  not  a  production,  but  an  infusion ;  it  is 
a  principle,  not  indigenous,  but  implanted. 
The  Apostle  implies  that  faith  is  not  inherent, 
when  he  says,  *  to  you  it  is  ^iven  to  believe ' 

This  superinduced  principle  is  Faith,  a 
principle  not  only  not  inherent  in  nature, 
but  diametrically  contrary  to  it ;  a  principle 
which  takes  no  root  in  the  soil  of  the  natural 
heart ;  no  tnan  can  aay  thai  Jesus  is  Ike  Lord 
but  by  the  Holy  Qhost,  Us  result  is  not 
merely  a  reform,  but  a  new  life,— a  life  gov- 
erned by  the  same  principle  which  first  coo* 
municated  it. 

The  faith  of  mere  assent,  that  faith  which 
is  purely  a  conviction  of  the  understanding, 
seldom  stirs  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  first 
Bits  down.  Being  established  on  the  same 
common  ground  with  any  scientific  truth,  or 
any  acknowledged  fact,  it  is  not  likely  to  ad- 
vance, desiring  nothing  more  than  to  retain 
its  station  among  other  accepted  truths,  and 
thus  it  continues  to  reside  in  the  intellect 
alone.  Though  its  local  existence  is  alloir- 
ed,  it  exhibits  none  of  the  undoubted  signs  of 
life,— activity,  motion,  growth. 

But  that  vital  faith  wUh  which  the  souls  of 
the  Scripture  saints  were  so  richly  imboed, 
is  an  animating  and  pervading  principle.  |t 
spreads  and  eolargres  in  its  progress.  It 
gathers  energy  as  it  proceeds.  The  more  ad* 
vanced  are  its  attainments,  the  more  pros- 
pective are  its  views.  The  nearer  it JH>- 
p roaches  to  the  invisible  realities  to  which  ii 
is  stretching  forward,  the  more  their  domin* 
ion  over  it  increases,  till  it  almost  inakes  the 
future  present,  and  the  unseen  visible*  v* 
light  becomes  brighter,  its  flame  purer,  its 
aspirations  stronger.  Its  increaBingproxiA- 
itv  to  its  object  fills  the  mind,  wanns  the 
heart,  clears  the  sight,  qutckeogtbe  pace. 
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But  «B  (aitb  is  of  a  spiiitnal  natare,  it  can-  j  peiieBce,  all  were  against  him.    From  all 


not  be  kept  alire  without  spiritual  means. 
It  requires  for  its  sustenance  aliment  con- 
l^oiu  with  itself.  Meditation  fiuniliarizes 
It  with  its  obiect ;  prayer  keeps  it  c)o8,e  to 
its  end.  If  thus  cherished  by  perpetual  ex- 
ercise, sustained  by  the  habitual  contempla- 
tion of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  watered  ^ith 
the  deiv*  of  his  g^race,  it  becomes  the  preg- 
nant seed  of  every  Christian  Tirtue. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  have  not  left  this  faith 
to  gtxm  merely  oot  of  the  stock  of  injunction, 
exhortation,  or  commahd  ;  the  inspired  wri- 
tera  have  not  merely  expatiated  on  its  beauty 
as  a  grace,  on  its  necessity  as  a  duty,  on  its 
use  aa  an  instrument,  but  having  infused  it 
as  a  Kvin^  and  governing  principle,  have  Ibr- 
tiied  their  exhortations  with  instances  the 
most  striking,  have  illustrated  their  defini- 
tions with  examples  the  most  impressive. 

The  most  indefatigable  but  rational  cham- 
pion of  faith  is  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  every 
where  demonstrates,  that  it  is  not  a  specula- 
tive dogma  remaining  dormant  in  the  mind, 
but  a  lively  conviction  of  the  power  and  good- 
ness ofOod,  and  of  his  mercy  in  Christ  Je- 
sus ;  a  principle  received  into  the  heart,  ac- 
koowleaged  by  the  understanding,  and  opera- 
ting on  the  practice. 

saint  Paul,  among  the  other  sacred  au- 
thors, seems  to  consider  that  faith  is  to  the 
soul,  what  the  senses  are  to  the  body  ;  it  is 
spiritnal  sight.  God  is  the  object,  faith  is 
the  Titoai  ray-  Christ  is  tlie  substance, 
faith  is  the  hand  which  lays  hold  on  it  By 
faith  the  nromises  are  in  a  manner  substan- 
tiated. Our  Saviour  does  not  say,  *  he  that 
beKeveth  on  me  ihall  hate  Ufe^  but  hat  life.* 
It  is  not  a  blessing,  of  which  the  fruition  is 
whcrily  reserved  for  heaven  :  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  through  faith  the  promise  becomes 
performance,  and  assurance  possession.  The 
immortal  seed  is  not  only  sown,  but  already 
sproog  up  in  the  soil  of  the  renewed  heart. 
The  life  of  grace  becomea  the  same  in  na- 
tnre  and  quality  with  the  life  ,  of  glory,  to 
which  it  leads.  And  if  in  this  ungenial  cli- 
mate the  plant  will  not  attain  its  maturity,  at 
least  its  progress  intimates  that  it  will  termi- 
nate in  ancoTnte  perfection. 

In  that  valuable  epitome  of  Old  Testament 
biograplnr,  the  eleventh  of  "ilebrews,  Paul 
define  mith  to  be  a  flitnre  but  inalienable 
possession.  He  then  exhibits  the  astonishing 
effects  of  &ith  displayed  in  men  like  ourselves, 
by  marshalling  toe  worthiei  who  lived  under 
the  ancient  economy,  as  actual  evidences  of 
the  ▼eritv  of  this  Divine  principle ;  a  princi- 
ple which  he  thus,  by  numbeness  personifi- 
cmticms,  vindicates  from  the  charge  of  being 
nothing  more  than  an  abstract  notion,  a  vis- 
ionary, unproductive  conceit,  or  an  imagina- 
ry enthusMstic  feeling.  He  combats  this 
opinion  by  exhibiting  characteristically  the 
ncfa  and  the  abundant  harvest,  springing  from 
this  prolific  principle.  On  these  illustrions 
examples  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
dwell ;  one  or  two  instances  must  suffice. 

The   patriarchal    father  of   the  &ithful. 


these  impediments  he  averted  his  eyes  ;  he 
raised  them  to  Him  who  had  promised. 
Thoofl^  the  promise  was  so  great  as  to  seem 
incredible,  his  confidence  in  Omnipotence 
overbalanced  all  his  apprehensions  of  any 
hindrances.  With  the  eye  of  faith  he  not 
only  saw  his  offspring  as  if  immlBdiately  grant- 
ed, but  all  the  myriads  which  should  hereaf- 
ter descend  from  him.  He  saw  the  great  an- 
ticipated blessing ;  he  saw  *  the  star  come 
out  of  Jacob,*-^*  the  sceptre  rise  out  of  Is- 
rael** Though  an  exclamation  of  wonder 
escaped  him,  it  was  astonishment  ontinctured 
with  distrust ;  he  disregarded  second  causes ; 
difficulties  disappeared,  impossibilities  van- 
ished, faith  was  victorious. 

In  this  glorious  catalogue  of  those  who  con- 
quered by  faith,  there  is  perhaps  not  one  wbu 
offers  a  more  appropriate  lesson  to  the  high- 
er classes  of  society  than  the  great  legislator 
of  Israel*  Here  is  a  man  sitting  at  ease  in 
his  possessions,  enjoying  the  sweets  of  plenty, 
the  dignity  of  rank,  the  luxuries  of  literature, 
the  distinction  of  reputation.  All  these  be 
voluntarily  renounces ;  he  foregoes  the  pomps 
of  a  court,  the  advantages  of  a  city,  then  the 
most  learned  in  the  world  ;  he  relinquishes 
the  deliffhts  of  polished  society  ;  refused  to 
be  called  the  grandson  of  a  potent  monarch  ; 
chooses  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  his  be- 
lieving brethren  than  to  enjoy  the  temporary 
pleasures  which  a  sinful  connivance  could 
nave  obtained  for  him  :  be  esteems  the  re- 
proach of  Christ,— -a  Saviour  unborn  till  ma- 
ny ages  after,  unknown  but  to  the  eye  of 
faith, — ^ffreater  than  all  the  treasures  of 
Egypt.  The  accomplished,  the  learned,  and 
the  polite,  will  be  best  able  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  such  a  sacrifice.  Does  it  not  seem 
to  come  more  home  to  the  bosoms  of  the  ele- 
g^ant  and  the  opulent ;  and  to  offer  an  instruc- 
tion, more  intimate  perhaps  than  is  bequeath- 
ed even  by  those  martial  and  heroic  spirits 
who  subdaed  kingdoms,  quenched  the  vio- 
lence of  fire,  stopi^  tlie  mouths  of  lions,  and 
turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens  ? 
These  are  instances  of  faith,  which,  if  more 
sublime,  are  still  of  less  special  application. 
Few  are  now  called  to  these  latter  sufferings, 
but  many  in  their  measure  and  degree  to  Sie 
other.  May  they  ever  bear  in  mind  that  Mo- 
ses sustained  his  trials  only  as  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible  I 

To  change  the  heart  of  a  sinner  is  a  high- 
er exertion  of  power  than  to  create  a  man, 
or  even  a  world ;  in  the  latter  case,  as  Qod 
made  it  out  of  nothing,  so  there  was  nothing 
to  resist  the  operation  ;  but  in  the  former  be 
has  to  encounter,  not  inanity,  but  repulsion  ; 
not  an  unobtrusive  vacuity,  but  a  powerful 
counteraction ;  and  to  heheoe  in  the  Divine 
energy  which  effects  this  renovation,  is  a 
greater  exeroise  of  faith  than  to  believe  that 
the  spirit  of  God,  moving  on  the  face  of  the 
waters,  was  the  efficient  cause  of  creation. 

In  producing  this  moral  renovation  God 
has  to  subdue,  not  only  the  rcboi  in  arms 
against  the  king,  but  ^  the  little  state  of  man' 


against  nope  believed  in  hope.    Natural  reli-  in  arms  against  himself,  fighting  against  his 
ance,  reosoimble  expectatioD,  comroon  ex- (convictions,  refusing  the  redemption  wrought 
Vol.  II.  32 
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for  him.  Almighty  Goodness  has  the  twofold 
work  of  proYidLO^  pardon  for  offeaders,  and 
making  them  wilhog  to  receiire  it  To  offer 
licavcD,  and  then  to  prevail  on  roan  to  ac- 
cept it,  ie  at  once  an  act  of  God's  omnipo- 
tence, and  of  his  mercy. 

Thus  faith,  which  appears  to  be  so  easy,  is 
of  ail  things  the  most  difficult ;—  which  seems 
to  be  so  common,  is  of  all  things  most  rare. 
To  consider  how  reluctant  the  human  heart 
adopts  this  principle ;  ■  how  it  evades  and 


stipulates;  how  it  procrastinates,  even  when) altered  the  whole  constitution  of  bis  mind. 


blessedness  of  beav^en  ;  ootbiag  elae 
give  us  such  a  feeling  conviction  of  its  brev- 
ity at  the  long^t,  as  that  pru^if^  which  ha- 
bitually measures  it  with  eternity.  It  holds 
out  the  only  light  which  shows  a  Christian 
that  the  universe  has  no  bribe  worth  his  ac- 
ceptance, if  it  must  be  obtained  at  the  price 
of  his  conscience,  at  the  risk  of  his  soul. 

Saint  Paul  demonstrates  in  his  €itvn  in- 
stance, that  faith  is  not  only  a  regnlatibg  and 
conquering,  but  a  trantforming  ^race.    It 


it  does  not  pointedly  reject;  how  ingenious 
its  subterfuges,  how  specious  jts  pretences ; 
and  then  to  deny  that  faith  is  a  supernatural 
gift,  is  to  reject  the  concurring  testimony  of 
reason,  of  Scripture,  of  daily  ooservation,  of 
actual  experience. 

St.  Paul  frequently  intimates  that  faith  is 
never  a  solitary  attribute :  he  never  sepa- 
rates it  from  humility,  it  being  indeed  the 
parent  of  that  self-abasing  grace.  He  also 
implies  that  faith  is  not,  as  some  represent  it, 
a  disorderly,  but  a.  regulating  principle, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  lata  offauh^  of  the 
obedience  of  faith.  Faith  and  repentance 
are  the  two  qualities  inseparably  Imked  in 
the  work  of  our  salvation ;  repentance 
teaching  us  to  abhor  ourselves  for  sin,— faith, 
to  g^  out  of  ourselves  for  righteousnes.  Ho- 
liness and  charity  Paul  exhibits  as  its  insep- 
arable concomitants,  or  rather  its  necessary 
productions,  their  absence  clearly  demon- 
strating the  want  of  the  generating  princi- 
ple. May  we  not  hence  infer  that  wherever 
faith  is  seen  not  in  this  company,  she  is  an 
impostor. 

Of  the  great  *  mysteries  of  godliness'  en- 
umerated by  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
lie  shows  by  his  arrangement  of  the  five  par- 
ticulars that  compose  them,  that  God  believed 
on  in  the  world  is  the  climax  of  this  aston 
ishing  process."^  And  it  may  be  deduced 
from  his  general  writings,  that  the  reason 
why  so  many  do  not  more  anxiously  labour 
for  eternal  happiness,  is,  because  they  do  not 
practically  believe  it..  The  importance  of 
this  fundamental  principle  is  so  great,  that 
our  spiritual  enemy  is  not  bo  perseveringly 
bent  on  deterring  us  from  this  duty,  or  detach- 
ing us  from  that  rirtue,  as  on  shaking  the 
foundation  of  our  faith.  He  knows  if  he  can 
undermine  this  strong  hold,  slighter  impedi- 
ments will  give  way.  As  the  nrst  practical 
instance  of  human  rebellion  sprung  from  un- 
belief, so  all  subsequent  obedience,  to  be 
available,  must  spring  from  faith. 

Saint  Paul  shows  faith  to  be  a  vitioriwa 
principle.  .  There  is  no  other  quality  which 
can  enable  us  to  overcome  the  world. 
Faith  is  the  only  successful  competitor  with 
secular  allurement.  The  world  offers  things 
great  in  human  estimation,  but  it  is  the  prop- 
erty of  this  grace  to  make  great  things  look 
little ;  it  e&cts  this  purpose  bv  rMucing 
them  to  their  real  dimensions.  Nothing  but 
faith  can  show  us  the  emptiness  of  this 
world's  glory  at  the  best,  because  nothing 
^Ise  vietvs  it  in  perpetual  contract  with  the 

•I.Tim,  chap.  ^ 


It  did  not  dry  up  the  tide  of  his  strong  affec- 
tions, but  diverted  them  into  a  chanDel  en- 
tirely different.  To  say  all  in  a  word,  be  was 
a  livmg  exemplification  of  the  great  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  which  be  taught^faith  mane 
him,  emphatically,  a  neio  man*  Thus  his 
life  as  well  as  his  writings  prove  that  £aith  is 
an  operating  principle,  a  strenuous,  influen- 
tial) vigilant  grace.  If  it  teach  that  self- 
abasement  which  makes  us  lowly  in  on r  own 
eyes,  it  communicates  that  watchfulness 
wliich  preserves  us  from  tl^e  contamination 
of  sin,  a  dread  of  every  communication 
which  may  pollute.  Its  disciple  is  active  as 
well  as  humble  Love  is  the  instrument  by 
which  it  works.  But  that  love  of  God  with 
which  it  fills  the  heart,  is  not  maintained 
there  in  indolent  repose,  but  quickened 
for  the  service  of  man.  Genuine  fiuth  does 
not  infuse  a  piety  which  is  unprofitable  to 
others,  but  draws  it  out  in  incsessmt  desires 
and  aims  to  promote  the  genend  good* 

The  Apostle  knew  that  the  faith  of  many 
19  rather  drowsy  than  insincere,  rather  sloth- 
ful than  hypocritical;  that  thev  dr^  the 
consequences  it  involves  more  than  the  pro- 
fession it  requires.  He  is  therefore  alwava 
explicit,  always  mindful  to  append  the 
effect  to  the  cause.  Hence  we  hear  so 
much  from  him  and  the  other  apostles  of  the. 
/ruits  of  faith,  of  addin^r  to  faith  vtrttie ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  roll  of 
Saints, — those  spirits  of  renown  in  the  an- 
cient church,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made, — the  faith  pf  every  one  is  illustrated^ 
not  only  by  some  splendid  act,  but  by  a  life 
of  obedience. 

We  may  talk  as  holily  as  Paul  himself,  and 
by  a  delusion  not  uncommon,  by  the  very  ho- 
liness of  our  talk,  may  deceive  our  own 
souls ;  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  where 
charity  is  not  the  dominant  grace,  £uth  is 
not  the  inspiring  principle.  Thus,  hy  exam- 
ining our  lives,  not  our  discourse,  we  shall 
« prove  whether  we  are  in  faith.* 

Though  a  genuine  faith  is  peremptory  in 
its  decision  and  resolute  in  its  obedience,  yet 
it  deeply  feels  the  source  from  whence  it  is 
derived.  In  that  memorable  instance  of 
Abraham's  faith,  in  the  very  act,  instead  of 
valuing  himself  on.  the  strength  of  his  con- 
yiction,  he  gave  glory  to  Ood;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  reason  why  &itb  is  selecied  as 
the  prime  condition  of  our  justification,  is, 
because  it  is  a  grace  which,  beyond  all  oth- 
ers, gives  to  God  the  entire  glory ;  that  it  is 
the  only  attribute  which  snoducts  nothing 
for,  derives  nothing  from  self.  Why  are 
christian  aDd*  believer  convertible  terins,  ii 
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(his  Ihraiir  principle  be  no  gronnd-work  of 
his  character.  If,  then,  it  sopplies  his  dis- 
ting^uiahiiig  appellation,  shonld  it  not  be  bis 
gotreming^  spirit  af  action  ? 

Paul  is  a  irooderful  instance  of  the  pow- 
er of  this  principle  That  he  should  be  so 
cntirdy  oarried  out  of  his  natural  character ; 
that  be  who,  by  his  persecuting  spirit,  court- 
ed the  bronr  of  the  intolerant  Sanhedrim, 
sbooM  be  brouj^ht  to  act  in  direct  opposition 
to  their  prcjodices,  supported  bj  no  human 

fnKeotioD,  sustained  alone  by  the  grace  of 
lira  whom  be  had  stoutly  opposed  ;  that  his 
confidence  in  €h)d  should  rise  in  proportion 
to  his  persecutions  from  man :  that  the  whole 
bent  of  his  soul  should  be  set  directly  con 
ttary  to  his  natural  propensities,  Uie  whole 
force  of  his  mind  and  actions  be  turped  in 
fnU  opposition  to  his  lemper,  education,  so- 
ciety, and  habits ;  that  not  only  his  affec- 
tions should  be  diverted  into  a  new  channel, 
but  that  bis  judgment  and  understanding 
should  sail  in  the  newly  directed  current; 
that  his  bigotrr  should  be  transformed  into 
candour,  his  nerceness  into  gentleness,  his 
untameable  pride  into  charity,  his  intoler- 
ance into  meekness, — can  all  this  be  ac- 
counted for  on  any  principle  inherent  in  hu- 
man nature,  on  any  principle  uninspired  by 
ttie  spirit  of  God  ? 

After  this  instance,-— and,  blessed  be  God, 
the  instance,  tfaourh  superior,  is  not  solitary ; 
the  change,  though  miraculous  in  this  case, 
is  not  less  certain  in  others, — shall  the  doc 
trine  so  exemplified  continue  to  be  the  butt 
of  ridicule  ?  While  the  scoffing  in6del  fir  • 
toalfy  pots  the  renovation  of  the  human 
heart  nearly  on  a  footing  with  the  metamor- 

? hoses  of  Ovid,  or  the  transmigrations  of 
^ytluigoras ;  let  not  the  timid  Christian  be 
discouraged  :  let  not  his  fiuth  be  shaken, 
though  he  may  find  that  the  principle  to 
which  he  has  been  taught  to  trust  his  eternal 
happiness,  in  con<)idered  as  false  by  him  who 
has  not  examined  into  its  truth  ;  that  the 
change,  of  which  the  sound  believer  exiiibits 
so  convincing  an  evidence,  is  derided  as  ab- 
snrb  by  the  philosophical  sceptic,  treated  as 
chimerical  by  the  superficial  reasoner,  or  si- 
lently suspect^  as  incredible  by  the  decent 
moralist 
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77^  moralUy  of  Saint  Paul, 

Cbristtanitt  was  asecond.creation.  It 
completed  the  first  order  of  things,  and  in- 
troduced a  new  one  of  its  own,  not  subver- 
sive but  perfective  of  the  original.  It  pro- 
duced an  entire  revolution  in  the  condition 
of  man,  and  accomplished  a  change  in  the 
state  of  the  worM,  which  all  its  confederated 
power,  wit,  and  philosophy,  not  onl^  could 
not  effect,  but  could  not  even  conceive.  It 
threw  such  a  preponderating  weight  into  the 
scale  of  morals,  by  the  snperindaction  of  the 
new  prmciple  of  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  as 
rendered  the  hitherto  insupportable  trials  of 
tlie  afflicted,  comparatively  light.      It  gave 


strength  to  weakness,  spirit  to  action,  motivr. 
to  virtue,  certainty  to  doubt,  patience  to  suf- 
fering, light  to  darkness,  life  to  death. 

It  IS  a  rule  of  Aristotle,  that  principles  and 
conclusions  must  always  be  within  the  sphere 
of  the  same  science  ;  that  error  will  bo  in- 
evitable, while  men  examine  the  conclu- 
sions of  one  science  by  the  principles  of  an- 
other. He  observes,  that  it  is  therefore  ab- 
surd for  a  mathematician,  whose  conclusions 
ought  to  be  grounded  on  demonstration,  to 
ground  them  on  the  probabilities  of  the  rhet- 
orician. 

May  not  this  rule  be  transferred  from  the 
sciences  of  the  schools  to  the  science  of  mor- 
als ?  Will  not  the  worl41y  moralist  err,  by 
drawing  his  conclusions  as  to  the  morality  of 
a  serious  Christian  from  the  principles  of  the 
worldly  school;  not  being  at  all  able  to 
judge  of  the  principles,  of  which  the  reli- 
gious man*s  morals  are  the  result. 

But  in  our  application  of  this  rule,  the 
converse  of  the  proposition  will  not  hold 
good  i  for  the  real  Christian,  being  aware  of 
the  principles  of  worldly  morality,  expects 
that  his  conclusions  should  ^row  out  of  his 
principles,  and  in  this  opinion  he  seldom 
errs. 

Christian  writings  have  made  innumera- 
ble converts  to  morality  -,  but  mere  moral 
works  have  never  made  one  convert  to  reli- 
gion. They  do  not  exhibit  an  originating 
principle.  'Morality  is  not  the  instrument 
but  the  effect  of  conversion.  It  cannot  say, 
'  Awake  thou  that  steepest,  and  arise  from 
the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  ^ive  thee  light.' 
But  when  Christ  has  g^ven  life,  then  morali- 
ty, by  tlie  activity  of  the  inspiring  motive, 
gives  the  surest  evidence  of  renovated  vital- 
ity, and  exhibits  the  most  unequivocal  s^pmp- 
toms,  not  only  of  spiritual  life,  hut  of  vigor- 
ous health. 

Saint  Paul  is  sometimes  represented  not 
merelv  as  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles,— this 
is  reaaily  granted, — but  virtually  as  being 
almost  exclusivi^ly  great.  Is  not  this  just 
ascription  of  superior  excellence,  however, 
too  commonly  limited  to  the  doctrinal  part 
of  his  compositions,  and  is  not  the  consum- 
mate moral  perfection  which  both  his  wri- 
tings and  his  character  so  consistently  dis- 
play, sometimes,  if  not  overlooked,  yet  pla- 
cea  in  the  background  ? 

Though  he  did  more  for  the  moral  accom- 
plishment of  the  human  character  than  has 
ever  been  effected  by  any  other  man  ; 
though  he  laboured  more  abundantly  than 
any  other  writer,  to  promote  practical  reli- 
gion; yet  polemical  divinity,  on  the  one 
side,  n  too  much  disposed  to  claim^  him  as 
lier  immediate  champion ;  and  then  in  order 
to  make  good  her  claim  on  the  other,  to  as- 
sien  to  him  a  subordinate  station  in  the  ranks 
of  sacred  moral  writers. 
V  Now  the  (act  is,  that  all  the  pro][^ets  and 
apostles,  aggregately,  are  not  so  abundant 
in  ethical  instruction,  nor  is  the  detail  of 
moral  conduct  in  any  of  them  so  minutely 
unfolded,  or  so  widely  ramified,  as  in  tlio 
works  of  Saint  Paul.  We  may  indeed,  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  David  and  our  apostle  are 
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almost  the  only  Scriptare  characters,  of 
whom  we  have  such  fuU-leog^  picturoB. 
And  for  this  reason  ;  what  was  left  imper- 
fect in  their  delineation  by  their  respective 
historians,  is  completely  Slled  flip  by  their 
own  compositions.  The  narratives  may  be 
said  to  exhibit  their  shape  and  features ; 
their  own  writings  have  added  the  grace  of 
coantenance,  the  force  of  expression,  and 
the  warmth  of  colouring'. 

It  furnishes  a  complete  answer  to  those 
who  oppose  the  doctrines  of  grace,  on  the 
supposed  ground  of  their  encouraging  sin  ; 
that,  as  there  never  was  a  man  who  expand- 
ed and  illustrated  those  doctrines  so  folly,  so 
there  never  was  one  whose  character  and 
-compositions  exhibit  a  more  consistent  and 
high-toned  morality. 

Like  his  sacred  precursors,  Paul  always 
equally  maintains  the  freeness  of  grace,  and 
the  necessity  of  hulioess.  The  character  of 
faith  is  not  lowered  by  insisting  that  holy 
practice,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  ex- 
ercises and  consequences  of  laHh,  is  the 
Rigns  of  its  reality.  Action,  and  motion, 
and  speech  are  not  life,  but  they  are  the  most 
unequivocal  signs  of  life.  Life  evidences  it- 
self in  them  ;  and  we  do  not  disparage  the 
principle  when  wc  infer  its  effects,  and  esti- 
mate their  value. 

We  sometimes  hear  in  conversation  Saint 
James'set  up  as  the  champion  of  moral  vir- 
tue ai^ainst  Saint  Paul,  the  bold  assertor  of 
doctrines.  For  these  two  eminent  apostles, 
there  has  been  invented  an  opposition, 
which,  as  it  never  existed  in  their  minds,  so 
it  cannot  be  traced  in  their  writings  With- 
out detracting  from  the  perfect  ethics  of 
Saint  James,  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  in- 
sist, that  Paul,  his  coadjutor,  not  his  rival,  is 
equally  zealous  in  the  inculcation  of  prac- 
tice ;  only  running  it  up  more  uniformly  in- 
to its  principle  ;  descending  more  deeply  in- 
to its  radical  stock,  connecting  it  more  mva- 
riably  with  its  motive.  It  is  worth  observ- 
ing, in  confirmation  of  their  similarity  of 
views,  and  perfect  agreement  in  sentiment, 
that  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  James  derive  their 
instance  of  the  principle  for  which  each  is 
contending,  from  the  same  example,  the  pa- 
triarch Abraham. 

'  So  far  is  Paul  from  undervaluing  virtue, 
that  he  expressly  declares  <  that  &od  will 
render  to  eyerj  man  according  to  his  deeds.' 
So  peremptory  on  this  bead,  that  be  not  only 
directs  men  to  do  good  works,  but  to  *  main- 
tain* them  i  so  desirous  to  establish  the  act 
into  a  habit,  that  they  must  not  only  perform 
tb^m,  but  be  *  careful'  in  the  performance ; 
so  far  from  thinking,  that,  after  his  conver- 
sion, man  was  to  be  an  inactive  recipiept  of 
grace,  that  he  ,not  only  enjoii^s  us  to  be  '  al- 
ways abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,' 
but  assigns  the  very  reason  for  it — the  recep- 
tion of  grace ;  *  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
your  labour  will  not  be  in  vain  m  the  Lord  ' 
He  repeatedly  presses  on  them  perseverance, 
and  perseverance  is  no  fanatical  symptom. 
His  documents  enforce  a  religion  equable, 
consistent,  progressive.  This  mode  of  in- 
struction is  no  fruit  of  a  heated  brain,  do 


child  of  emotion,  do  vapoinr  of  ioipilfae,  ur 
e^'ect  of  fancy. 

Not  to  instance  those  ample  tables  cif 
Christian  practice,  the  twelfldi  of  Roramns, 
the  fifth  or  ThesstfloniaDa,  the  whole  Epistle 
of  Titos,  and  the  two  last  chapters  to  tbe 
Ephesians, — every  part  of  bis  writings  ei- 
ther deduces  holy  practice  from  some  corres- 
ponding principle ;  or  else,  after  he  has  been 
enforcing  a  system  of  doctrine,  befaabituaUy 
infers  a  system  of  morals  growing  out  of  it, 
inseparable  from  it  Indeed,  tfaroagbont  the 
whole  of  the  last  named  Epistle,  into  which 
the  very  essence  of  Gospel  doctrines  is  iofti- 
sed  andcompfessed,  all  the  social,  persooai, 
and  relative  duties  are  specifically  detailed 
and  enjoined : — the  affection  of  husbands, 
the  submission  of  wives,  the  tenderness  oi 
parents,  the  obedience  of  children*  ibe  sub- 
ordination and  fidelity  of  servants,  economy 
of  time,  hands  to  be  Kept  from  stealing,  ^  a 
tongue  from  evil  speakiiM^,'  a  body  main* 


carnage ;  tne  very 
proposed  with  a  minuteness  wfaicb  will 
scarcely  bear  a  comparison  but  with  his  own 
catalogue  of  virtues  in  a  kindred  Epistle : 
« Whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  just, 
pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report ;  if  tiiere 
oe  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  i^raise, 
think  on  these  things/ 

So  far  from  seeking  to  subvert  the  moral 
law,  he  takes  unwearied  pains  to  confirm  it : 
but  he  fixes  it  on  its  true  oasis ;  while  he  de- 
nies its  justifying  power,  he  *  establtsbes'  its 
importance  as  a  rule.  He  vindiciates  its 
value,  not  as  a  covenant  for  salvation,  but  as 
a  measure  of  conduct.  In  no  instance, 
however  light,  does  he  deny,  tlie  obligation 
of  believers  to  maintain  a  steadfast  adher- 
ence to  it,  or  discountenance  a  minute  ob- 
servance of  it.  He  not  only  shows  that  eve- 
ry sin  is  to  be  abandoned,  bat  the  contrary 
virtue  adopted :  and.  though  one  of  the  fa- 
thers observes,  that  *  a  vice  sometimes  gives 
place  where  a  virtue  does  not  take  it,'  yet 
the  only  certain  symptom  of  the  expolsion 
of  a  bad  quality  is  the  substitution  of  its  op- 
posite. And  no  man  ever  more  forcibly 
condemned  an  empty  profession  than  Paul : 
no  one  more  severely  reprobated  a  dead 
faith,  notone  more  unequivocally  commend- 
ed '  not  the  hearers,  but  the  doers  of  the 
law.' 

He  proves  unanswerably  that  the  doctrine 
of  Grace  is  so  far  from  being  hostile  to  sound 
practice,  that  it  is  the  only  source  from 
which  all  legitimate  virtue  springs ;— 4o  fiir 
from  slackening  diligence,  that  it  gives  vig- 
our to  its  activity  ;— so  far  from  making 
vigilance  superfluous,  that  its  constant  lan- 
guage is.  Watch  ;-— so  far  from  limiting  to  a 
Rivoured  few  the  exhortation,  that  it  makes 
it. universal ;  *  What  I  say  unto  yon,  I  say 
unto  all — watch  !' 

In  directing  his  converts  to  virtuous  deeds, 
he  never  fails  to  include  the^pirlt  in  the  act ; 
— they  must  be  ready  to  distribute,  vitting 
to  communicate.  He  never  iaib  to  show, 
that  the  characteristic  and  essence  of  all 
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goodacs  is  the  desire  of  pleasiiig^  God. '  Id 
oUier  words,  the  action  must  be  the  fruit  of 
lore  to  Him.  Qualities  merely  amiable  tite 
originally  without  that  principle,  and  posses- 
sed even  bj  animals,  and  posseased  in  a  very 
hiffh  degree,  as  affection  tor  their  o&pring, 
fidelity  to  their  masters,  gratitude  for  no- 
tice. 

Paul,  like  his  blessed  Lord,  is  never  so 
enipbaticalfy  indignant  against  any  of  the 
B^ffisof  hypocrisy  in  professors,  as  against 
sinful  practice.  Like  Him  be  is  frequent  in 
the  enumeration  of  vices  which  he  solemnly 
proclaims  amoont  to  an  exclusion  from  heav- 
en. Holy  practicje  is  indeed  the  only  sign  to 
the  world  of  the  sinceritj  of  a  Christian,  and 
in  a  good  measuse  is  a  sign  to  himself.  It  is 
the  principal  evidence  which  will  regulate 
the  retributive  sentence  at  the  last  day. — 
Paul  therefore  calls  that  day  ^  the  revslaiiim 
of  the  righteous  judgment  of  Ged.  *  He  does 
not  call  it  the  day  of  his  forming  the  judg- 
ment, but  of  bis  declariog  it.  God,  who 
witDMed  the  act  when  it  was  done,  and  the 
motive  which  impelled  it,  wants  himself  no 
such  evidence  to  assist  his  decision,  but  he 
uses  it  to  manifest  to  men  and  angels  his  own 
strict  justice.  *  In  ihat  awful  day,^  says  an 
eminent  divine,  *  the  judge  will  not  examine 
men  as  to  their  experiences,  he  will  not  set 
every  one  to  tell  the  story  of  bis  conversion, 
bat  be  will  bring  forth  his  works.'* 

Bow  acceptable,  even  in  the  ears  of  the 
most  thoughtless,  would  that  proclamation 
sound,  theg'rare  of  Ood  bringeth,  »alvaiian^ 
were  it  unaccompanied  by  the  moral  power 
ascribed  to  it,  that  of  teaching  us  to  deny 
our  sensual  appetites!  How  many  would 
give  a  cheap  assent  to  the  principle,  were  it 
not  clogged  with  such  an  eocumbering  con- 
seqnenoeu  Those  who  insist,  that  our  salva- 
tion is  effected  by  works,  would  gladly  adopt 
fiuth  as  a  speculative  notion,  instead  of  the 
inconvenient  evidences  which  this  self-deny- 
ing grace  inrolves. 

One  would  imagine,  that  some  who  so 
loudly  insist  that  we  shall  be  saved  by  works, 
must  mean  works  of  supererogation,  and 
that  they  depended  for  salvation  on  the  trans- 
fer of  the  superfluity  of  the  merits  of  others 
to  themselves ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  tkey 
trust  their  future  bliss  roost  confidently  to 
good  works,  who  have  the  slenderest  portion 
of  tlietr  own  to  produce. 

The  Apostle  is  perpetually  combatiug  the 
fatal  doctrine  of  tuose  who  msinaate  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Gospel  is  a  freedom  from  mor- 
al restraint  He  describes  it,  indeed,  as  a 
deliverance  from  the  sentence,  but  not  from 
the  precepts,  of  thd  law.  No  one  ever  more 
unremittingly  opposed  those  who  represent 
the  constant  inculcation  of  holy  practice  as 
an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  a  Christian. 
He  perpetually  demonstrates  the  necessity 
of  a  determinate  rule  of  duty,  without  which 
even  that  love,  which  is  sometimes  pleaded 
as  an  apology  for  the  Mglect  of  duty, — that 
love,  which  is,  indeed,  the  genuine  source  of 
all  acceptable  performance, — might  be  low- 
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ered  into  a  vagrant,  indefinite,  disorderly 

{principle.  A  religion,  destitute  of  faith  and 
ove,  IS  not  the  religion  of  Christ :  a  religion 
which  fiirnishes  no  certain  standard  of  con- 
duct, is  not  the  religion  of  the  Gospel. 

Saint  Paul  accordingly  animaarerts  se- 
verely on  those,  who  presume  to  convert  the 
liberty  wherewith  .Christ  has  made  us  free, 
into  a  pretence  for  licentious  conduct.  He 
strenuously  refutes  the  charge,  by  intima- 
ting, that  the  New  Covenant  enforces  holi- 
ness of  life,  even  more  than  the  Old,  and  en- 
forces it  on  more  engaging  motives.  The 
Law  deters  from  sin  by  denunciations :  the 
Gospel  invites  to  goodness  by  the  most  win- 
ning persuasions ;  God  so  laved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  Son  to  save  it.  The  Law 
shows  man  the  danger  of  sin,  and  pronoun- 
ces its  punishment :  the  Gospel  pertbrms  the 
higher  act  of  love^  it  delivers  him  from  its 
power.  It  is  a  quality  ascribed  to  the  love 
of  Christ,  that  it  'constraioeth;*  it  compels 
us,  as  it  were,  to  be  compassionate.  What 
can  make  us  so  tender  to  others  as  the  ex- 
perience of  God's  goodness  to  ourselves? 
w  ho  is  so  ready  to  show  mercy  as  he  who 
has  received  it  f 

Saint  Paul  derives  all  duties  from  this  love 
of  God  in  Christ  as  their  foundat  ion .  A 11  the 
motives  to  right  action,  all  the  arguments  for 
holiness  of  life,  are  drawn  from  this  source ; 
all  the  Ifnes  of  duty  converge  to  this  centre. 
If  Paul  censures,  he  points  to  this  only  spring 
of  hope ;  if  he  laments,  he  turns  to  this  only 
true  consolation  ;  if  he  insists  that  the  Orace 
of  Ood  hath  appeared^  he  points  to  its  prac- 
tical object,  *  teaching  us  to  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly.'  When  he  deter- 
mines to  know  nothing  but  his  Savionr,  and 
even  Him  under  the  degrading  circumstance 
of  crucifixion,  he  incluctes  in  that  knowledge 
all  the  religious  and  moral  benefits  of  which 
it  is  susceptible. 

They  who  contend  that  the  Gospel  is  only 
a  scheme  of  morals,  struggle  haixl  to  keep 
down  the  compact  to  tlieir  own  depressed 
standard  They  will  not  allow  of  a  grain  or 
a  scruple  *  beyond  the  bond.'  but  insist,  that 
whatever  is  not  specifically  commanded,  is 
superfluous ;  what  is  above  their  own  pitch 
is  unnecessary.  If  they  allow  that  it  is  sub- 
lime, they  insist  that  it  is  impracticable.  If 
they  allow  that  the  love,  peace  and  joy  of  the 
apostle,  are  desirable,  they  do  not  desire 
them  as  fnUU  of  the  Spirii^  as  si|^s  of  ac- 
ceptance. The  interior  principle,  those 
views  which  take  in  the  very  depths  of  the 
heart,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  life, — any 
practical  use  of  these  penetrating  truths, 
they  consider  as  something  which  thiB  enthu- 
siastic reader  does  not  find,  but  make. 

The  mere  social  and  political  virtues  are 
made  for  this  world.  Here  they  have  their 
origfin,  their  use,  and  tbeir  reward.  All  the 
motives  to  various  practice,  not  derived  from 
the  hope  of  future  blessedness,  will  be  ineffi- 
cient. There  is  a  powerful  obligation  to 
*  perfect  holiness'  to  those  who  do  not  per- 
fect it  in  the  fear  'of  God.'  Grace  will  not 
thrive  abundantly  in  that  heart  which  does 
not  believe  it  to  be  the  seed  of  glory. 
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The  moralist  of  oar  Apostie  is  not  merely 
a  man  possessed  of  agreeable  qualities,  of 
some  social  and  civil  virtues,  of  generosity 
and  good  nature,  qualities  exceltent  as  m 
as  they  go,  and  which,  as  a  means  to  the 
good  order  of  society,  can  scarcely  be  too 
much  valued ;  but  these  qualities  a  mao  may 
possess,  without  having  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  his  heart,  without  desiring  *  to  live 
for  him  who  died  for  him.*  Such  qualities 
will  g^n  him  credit,  but  that  very  credit 
may  endanger  his  salvation,  if  worldly  es- 
teem midce  him  rest  satisfied,  without  the 
<  honour  which  cometh  from  QodJ  the  pu- 
rity, sublimity,  and  consistency  of  Saint 
Paul's  requirements  every  where  manifest 
that  his  moral  man  is  not  merely  a  disciple 
of  Antoninus  or  Ef^ictetus,  but  a  liege  sub- 
ject of  the  Messiah's  spiritual  kingdom. 

Paul  shows,  that  the  humbling  doctrines 
of  the  Cross  are  so  far  from  lowertogthe  tone 
of  moral  obligation,  that  they  r^ise  the  stan- 
dard of  practical  virtue  to  an  elevatiiHi  total- 
ly unknown  under  any  other  mode  of  in- 
stmotion.  But  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
heart  of  man,  in  his  natural  state,  to  rebel 
agaiust  these  doctrines,  even  whilo  be  pro- 
fesses himself  an  advocate  for  virtue;  to  set 
np  the  virtue  which  he  presumes  that  he 
possesses,  against  religion,  to  which  he  is 
chiefly  hostile  for  the  very  elevation  which  it 
gives  to  virtue:  this,  more  than  the  doc- 
trines, and  oven  than  the  mysteries  of  reve- 
lation, is  the  real  cause  of  his  hostility. 

We  have  known  persons,  when  pressed  on 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  think 
to  get  rid  of  the  argument,  by  declaring  that 
tiiey  did  not  pretend  to  understand  Saint 
Paul ;  that,  for  their  part,  they  were  quite 
satisfied  with  M icah's  religion  :  *  To  do  just- 
ly, love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God,*  was  enough  for  them.  In  wtiat  they 
call  this  comfortable,  and  reasonable,  and 
practicable  scheme  of  religion,  they  are  little 
aware  what  strictness  is  involved,  what  in- 
tegrity, what  charity,  what  holiness.  They 
little  think  how  nearly  the  Prophet's  reli- 
gion approached  that  of  the  Apostle  There 
is  in  fact  no  difference  between  them,  but 
such  as  necessarily  arises  out  of  the  two  dis- 
pensations under  which  they  lived.  To  walk 
humbly  with  God,  we  must  believe  in  the 
revelation  of  his  Son,  and  consequently  adopt 
the  principle  he  enjoins :  we  must  adopt  ev- 
ery doctrine,  and  believe  every  mystery. 
To  walk  humbly  with  God,  is  a  principle 
which  stretches  to  the  bounds  of  die  whole 
universe  of  revelation. 

More  men  are  indebted  to  Christianity  for 
their  morality,  than  are  willing  to  confess  the 
obligation,  ft  communicates  a  secret  and 
unacknowledged  infection.  Living  under 
a  public  recognition  of  Christianity,  under 
Christian  laws,  and  in  Christian  society, 
causes  many  a  proud  heart  to  believe  more 
than  it  cares  to  own,  and  to  do  more  good 
than  the  man  is  willing  to  ascribe  to  the 
faith  which,  if  it  does  not  actually  influence 
his  mind,  has  made  right  actions  so  common, 
that  not  to  do  them  is  dishonourable.  Oth- 
ers, who  do  not  appear  to  live  under  the  di- 


rect flluminatioo  of  the  Gospel,  have  y«t  tke 
benefit  of  its  refracted  rays,  which,  if  the  oon* 
veyanoe  is  too  imperfect  to  oommnowate  Te- 
ligions  warmth,  yet  diffuses  suilcient  l%ht 
to  point  the  way  to  many  moral*  duties'. 

We  are  apt  to  call  men  good,  beeanaa  tb^ 
are  without  certain  bad  qualities.  But  thts 
is  not  only  not  knowing  religion,  it  ia  not 
knowing  human  nature.  All  vioea  are  not 
affinities ;  of  course  the  very  indulgenee  of 
one  vice  is  not  seldom  an  exclusion  oi  an- 
other, as  oovetousness  avoids  profligacv^  and 
ambirion  expels  indolence ;  but  tbcagb  tbey 
are  natural  antipathies,  tbey  aUsfkriag  from 
the  same  source ;  the  same  fountain  of  cor- 
rupt nature  feeds  both. 

Nor  does  the  goodness  of  Saint  Panl's 
moral  man  consist  merely  in  abstaining  from 
wicked  actions ;  nor  merely  In  filling  toe  ex« 
ternal  duties  of  his  profession  While  be  is 
active  in  business,  he  mnst  be  fervent  in 
spirit.  While  transacting  the  ordinatr  af« 
fairs  of  life,  he  must  be  serving  the  Lord.  In 
worldly  moralists,  the  excessive  pnrmit  of 
business,  as  well  as  of  pleasure,  leases  a 
dining  to  it  in  the  thoughts,  ^and  almost  ex* 
elusive  attachment  to  it  in  the  heart,  long  af- 
ter the  actual  engagement  has  ceased,  the 
hankering  mind  continues  to  act  over  again 
the  scenes  of  its  interest,  of  its  ambitioa,  or 
of  its  amusement. 

Again,  the  worldly  moralist,  while  he  prac* 
tises  some  virtues,  is  indifferent  to  others. 
He  is  temperate,  perhaps,  but  he  is  ambi* 
tious.  He  is  diligent,  but  he  is  sordid. 
Whereas  Christian  morality  as  taught  by  St. 
Paul  hangs  as  it  were  in  clusters;  every  vir* 
tue  issuing  from  kU  principles  touches  on 
other  virtues  at  so  many  points,  that  no  man 
possesses  one  in  perfection  who  does  not 
possess  many,  who  does  not  at  least  desire  to 
possess  all ;  while  the  Divine  Spirit,  perva- 
ding like  the  sap  every  fibre  of  the  soul, 
strengthens  the  connexion  of  its  graces, 
and  infuses  holy  aims  into  the  whole  charac- 
ter. 

We  have  employed  the  term  moroJtfy  in 
compliance  with  common  usage ;  but  adopt- 
ed in  the  worldly  sense,  it  gives  but  an  im* 
perfect  idea  of  the  Apostle*s  meaning.  His 
preceptive  passages  are  encircled  with  a  kind 
of  glory ;  tbey  are  niumioated  with  a  beam 
from  heaven;  they  proceed  from  the  spirit 
of  God,  are  produced  byiaith  in  Him.  Tners 
is  every  where  that  beautiful  intermixtnre  ot 
motive  and  action,  that  union  of  the  cause 
and  the  effect,  the  faith  and  its  fhiits,  that 
uniform  balance  of  the  prhM^iple  and  the 
produce,  which  render  these  Epistles  an  ex- 
naustless  treasury  of  practical  wisdom,  as 
well  as  an  imperishable  record  of  Divine 
Grace. 

Saint  Paul  every-where  runs  np  the 
stream  to  the  spring.  The  government  he 
inculcates  is  spiritual.  Not  content  to  re- 
commend the  obedience  of  the  life,  he  brings 
the  very  thoughts  aim  desires  under  control. 
He  traces  up  the  act  to  the  temper  which 
produces  it.  He  dwells  more  on  the  spirit 
of  the  world  than  on  its  actual  offences. 
He  knew  that  many  would  reprobate  baa 
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aciioitty  wbo  doaotaeek  tbat  spirit  wbioh 
would  prevent  thdr  eeneratiiig.  He  knew 
thftt  mea  judge  soandly  enooffh  on  queaiioDS 
in  which  tbej  have  no  bias  from  interest  or 
appetite.  For  one  who  believea  that  to  be 
*  oamaUyHnioded  is  death,'  tireoty  believe 
m  the  ffiiraoaious  gift  of  tongues,  and  even 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  beanse  they 
fancy,  that  neither  of  these  trenches  on  their 
purse,  or  their  pleasure,  or  their  vain  pro- 
jects. 

What  Paul  calls  'doing  by  nature  the 
things  contained  in  the  law,'  and  ^  a  man  b€ 
iog  a  law  untobimselC  wte  frequently  see  il- 
lustrated in  some  well  bred  and  highly  cul- 
tivated minds.  They  have  a  strong  sense  of 
bcmonr  and  intf^rity;  to  this  sense  their 
credit  and  their  comfort  require  they 
sfaouU  live  up»  The  natural  make  of  their 
mind,  perhaps,  is  liberal;  from  education 
they  have  imbibed  noble  sentiments :  they 
have  ikdopted  a  svstem  of  equity  which  they 
would  think  it  dishonourable  to  violate ;  they 
are  ceoerous  and  humane ;  but  in  matters 
of  sw-indulgence  they  are  not  scrupulous  ; 
in  subduing  their  incunations,  in  ahMinence 
fram  some  one  governioff  desire  or  impetu 
OQS  appetite, — in  all  this  tliey  come  short ;  to 
ail  thie  their  rule  does  not  extend.  Their 
ooodoot,  therefore,  though  amiable,  and  use- 
ful, and  creditable,  yet  is  not  the '  obedieuce 
of  faith ;'  these  good  Qualities  might  have 
been  exercised,  bad  Christianity  ^ever  ex- 
isted ;  this  is  not  bringing  the  practice,  much 
less  f^  Uotif  A/s,  into  Uu  capiwUy  of  ChriU 
The  man  is  a  law  unto  himself,  and  acts  con- 
sbtendy  enough  with  this  self-imposed  legis- 
lation. 

Even  if  no  religion  had  ever  existed,  if  a 
Deity  did  not  exist,— for  the  reference  is  not 
to  religion,  not  to  the  will  of  the  Deity, — 
sncb  morality  would  be  acceptable  to  socie- 
ty, because  to  society  it  is  profitable.  But 
bow  can  ant^  action  be  pleasing  to  God  in 
which  there  itf  no  purpose  of  blessing  him  I 
How  can  any  conduct  be  acceptable  to  God. 
to  whom  it  renders  no  homage,  to  whom  it 
gives  no  glory  } 

Scriptnre  abounds  with  every  motive  to 
obedience^  both  rational  and  spiritual.  But 
it  would  acbiere  but  half  its  work,  had  it 
stopiied  there.  As  peaceable  creatures,  we 
reqmre  not  only  inoucemenls  to  obedience, 
but  a  beart,  and  a  power,  and  a  will  to  obey ; 
assistance  is  as  necessary  as  motives  ;  pow- 
er as  indispensable  as  precept;— <«11  which 
requisites  are  not  only  promised  by  the  word, 
but  conferred  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 


CHAP.  vr. 

T*kA  DinnUrtaiednen  cf  Saint  Paul. 

The  perfection  of  the  Christian  character 
does  not  so  much  consist  in  this  excellence, 
or  that  taleot«  or  the  other  virtue ;  in  the 
performance  of  some  right  action,  or  tlie  ab- 
stinence from  some  wrong  one,  as  in  the  de^ 
termination  of  the  whole  soul/or  God*  This 
generous  surrender  of  self,  whether  of  the 


sensual  or  of  the  intellectual  self  is  the  une- 
quivocal test  of  a  heart  consecrated  by  man 
to  his  Maker.  He  has  no  bye-ends,  no  se- 
cret reserves.  His  intention  is  single,  his 
way  is  straight  forward ;  he  keeps  his  end  in 
view  without  deflection,  and  he  pursues  it 
without  weariness. 

Saint.  Paul  and  his  associates  were  the  first 
moral  instmctors  who  preached  not  them- 
selves. Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  more 
striking  proof  of  the  grandeur  of  nis  spirit, 
than  bis  indifference  to  popularity.  This 
is  an  elevation  of  character,  which  not  only 
no  Pagan  sage  has  reached,  but  which  not 
every  Christian  teacher  has  been  found  to 
attain. 

This'  successful  apostle  was  so  far  from 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  eect,  that 
be  took  pains  to  avoid  it  In  some  subse* 
quent  instructors,  this  vanity  was  probably 
the  first  seed  of  heresy  ;  the  sounn  of  £b- 
ionites  and  Marcionites  would  as  much  grat- 
ify the  ear  of  the  founders,  as  bringing  over 
proselytes  to  their  opinions  would  delight 
their  feelings.  Paul  woold  have  rejected 
with  horror  any  such  distinction.  He  who 
earnestly  sought  to  glorify  his  Master,  would 
naturallv  ab»e  himself.  With  a  holy  indig- 
nation he  asks, '  What  tlien  is  Paul,  and 
what  is  Apollos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ve 
believed .'"  He  points  out  to  them  the  little- 
ness of  such  exclusive  fi>ndness  in  men,  who 
had  such  great  objects  in  view—*  overvalue 
not  Paul  or  Apollos  as  yonrs^  far  all  thing* 
are  yaure,* 

It  18  impossible  not  to  stop  a  moment,  in 
order  to  notice  the  fine  structure  of  the  pe- 
riod to  which  these  words  are  an  introduc- 
tion. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
finished  climax :  *  Let  no  man  glory  in  men; 
for  all  things  are  yours,  whether  Panl,  or 
ApoUos,  or  Cephas ;  or  the  world,  or  life,  or 
death  ;  or  things  present  or  things  to  come ; 
all  are  yours,  and  you  .are  Christ^  and 
Christ  is  God's.* 

Knowing  the  proneness  of  human  nature 
to  this  party  spirit,  he  takes  pains  to jNneveot 
excessive  individnal  attachoients.  'There  is 
no  instance  of  a  man  so  distinguished,  so 
little  distinguishing  himself.  He  chooses  to 
merge  himself  in  the  general  cause,  to  sink 
himself  in  tl^e  mass  of  faithful  ministers.— 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  beginning 
of  many  of  his  Epistles,  by  his  hufnihty  in 
attaching,  to  his  own,  some  name  of  for  in- 
ferior note,  as  his  associate  in  the  work  ;— 
^  Paul  and  Sosthenea'-**  Paul  and  Sylvanus* 
— *•  Timotheus  our  brother; '-•-and  in  writing 
to  the  Thessalottians,  he  connects  both  ^ 
latter  names  with  his  own. 

He  laboured  to  make  the  people  bear  in 
mind  that  the  apostles  were  the  dissemina- 
tors, not  the  authors,  of  the  faith  which  tiiey 
preached.  Miracukms  as  hia  conversion 
had  been,  superior  as  were  his  endowments, 
favoured  as  be  was  by  Divine  inspiration, 
he  not  only  did  not  assume,  but  he  rejected, 
any  distinction,  and  only  included  himself 
among  the  teachers  of  their  common  Chris- 

*  1  Coriuth,  iii,  '22. 
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tiaoity.  Tbas  be  bequeathed  to  his  saccess- 
ora  a  standiogf  pattern  of  humility,  and  of  the 
doty  of  aschbiog  their  talents,  their  appli- 
cation, and  their  success,  to  him,  from  irhom 
whatever  advantages  they  possess,  are  deri- 
ved. 

Saint  Paul  did  not  rank,  on  the  one  band, 
with  those  liberal  modern  philosophers,  who 
assert  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward  ;  nor  on 
the  other,  with  those  abstracted  mystics, 
who  profess  an  unnatural  disinterestedness, 
and  a  superhuman  disdain  of  any  recom- 
pense but  that  which  they  find  in  the  pure 
love  of  God.  He  was  not  above  accepting 
heaven,  not  for  any  works  of  righteousness 
which  he  bad  done,  but  as  the  free  g^ft  of 
God  through  the  righteousness  that  had  been 
wrought  WT  him.  He  was  not  too  proud 
and  independent  to  confess,  that  the  near- 
ness of  heavenly  glory  was  with  him  a  most 
animating  principle. 

This  hope  cheered  his  fainting  spirit ;  this 
prospect  not  only  regulated,  but  almost  an- 
nihilated his  sense  of  suffering.  Invisible 
things  were  made  so  clear  to  the  eye  of 
faith  ;  remote  things  were  brought  so  near 
t04>ne,  who  always  kept  up  in  his  n)ind  a 
comparative  estimate  of  the  brevity  of  this 
afflicted  life,  and  the  duration  of  eternal 
happiness ;  faith  so  made  the  future  present ; 
love  so  made  the  labour  light ;  the  earnest 
of  the  Spirit  was  given  him  in  such  a  meas- 
ure ;-^tnat  mortahtv  seemed,  even  here,  to 
be  swallowed  up  of  life.  His  full  belief  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  God  in  that 
world  in  which  ho  was  assured,  that  light, 
purity,  holiness,  and  happiness  would  be  en- 
joyed in  their  most  consummate  perfection, 
not  only  sustained  his  hope,  but  exhilarated 
his  heart. 

If  it  does  not  support  w  under  our  inferior 
trials  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  because  we 
have  rather  a  nommal  than  a  practical  faith, 
rather  an  assenting^than  an  obeying  convic- 
tion ;  it  is  because  our  eyes  are  not  fixed  on 
the  same  objects,  nor  our  hearts  warmed 
with  the  same  afiections ;  it  is  because  our 
attention  is  directed  so  sparingly  to  that  Be- 
ing, and  that  state,  to  which  his  was  su- 
premely devoted.  Ought  we  to  complain, 
that  we  enjoy  not  the  same  supports,  nor  the 
same  consolations,  while  we  do  not  put  our- 
selves in  the  same  way  to  obtain  them .' 

But  tht>ugh  Padl  was  no  disciple  of  that 
metaphysical  theology,  which  makes  such 
untaught  distinctions,  as  to  separate  our  love 
of  God  from  any  regard  to  our  own  beati- 
tude ;  though  he  might  have  been  consider 
ed  a  selfish  man,  by  either  of  the  classes  to 
tvhom  allusion  has  been  made,  yet  true  dis- 
interestedness was  eminently  his  character- 
istic. Another  instance  of  a  human  being 
so  entirely  devoid  of  selfishness,  one  who 
never  took  his  own  ease,  or  advantage,  or 
safety,  or  credit,  into  the  account,  cannotjbe 
found.  If  he  considered  his  own  sufferings, 
he  considered  Uiem  for  the  sake  of  his 
friends.  '  Whether  we  be  afflicted,  it  is  for 
your  consolation  and  salvation.*  The  only 
joy  he  seemed  to  derive,  when  he  was '  pres- 
sed out  of  measure,  above  strength,*  was. 


that  others  might  be  comfinrted  and  enoour- 
aged  by  his  simerings.  So  also  of  his  coo* 
soiations  ;  the  principal  joy  whtcb  he  deriv- 
ed from  them  was,  that  others  might  be  ani- 
mated by  them.  This  anxiety  for  the  pro- 
ficiency of  his  converts,  in  preference  to  his 
own  safetv  ;  his  disposition  to  regafxi  every 
object  in  due  subjection  to  the  great  design 
of  his  ministry  ;  his  humble,  vigilant  care, 
while  exulting  in  the  hope  of  an  eternal 
crown,  that  he  might  *  not  himself  be  cast 
away  ;' — form,  in  combination  with  the  rest 
of  his  conduct,  a  character  which  we  most 
allow  has  not  only  no  superior,  butno  peral- 
lei. 

The  union  of  generosity  and  self-denial, — 
and  without  the  one  the  other  is  imperfect, — 
was  peculiarly  exemplified  in  our  apostle. — 
His  high-minded  independence  on  man  had 
nothing  of  the  monkish  pride  of  poverty, 
for  he  knew  ^  how  to  abound  i*  nor  w»a  it 
the  worldly  pusillanimous  dread  of  it,  for  he 

*  knew  how  to  want.* 

In  vindicating  the  right  of  the  eccleriesti- 
cal.body  to  an  equitable  provision,  as  a  just 
requital  of  their  labours,  he  nobly  renoonoes 
all  claim  to  any  participation  for  himselll — 

*  /  Aave  used  none  qf  these  thinffe  .'*  This 
wise  and  dignified  abstinence  in  the  original 
formation  of  a  church,  which  most  be  found- 
ed, before  provision  can  be  made  for  its  con- 
tinuance, while  it  maintained  the  dignity  of 
his  own  disinterestedness,  enabled  him  with 
the  better  grace,  and  more  powerful  effect, 
to  plead  the  legitimate  claims  of  her  minis- 
ters ;  and  to  insist,  that  it  was  the  doty  of 
the  people  to  supply  their  temporal  things 
to  those  from  whom  they  received  their  ntr* 
itual  things  While  he  himself  refined  to 
claim  them,  lest  it  should  be  made  a  pretence 
for  hindering  the  Gospel,  he  yet  lodced  ior- 
ward  with  an  eye  of  kindness  and  justice,  in 
thus  stipulating,  as  it  were,  for  the  comfort 
of  the  Christian  ministers  to  Uie  eod  of  the 
world. 

In  a  long  expostulary  arjpiment,  illoatrated 
by  a  variety  of  analogous  instances,  he  shows 
the  propriety  of  a  provision  being  made  for 
those  who  dedicated  themselves  to  the  spirit- 
ual instruction  of  others :— the  warrior  enga- 
ged in  the  defence  of  hisoountiy  is  supported 
at  the  public  expense ;  the  planter  oy  the 
produce  of  his  vineyard ;  the  feeder  of  a 
flock  by  the  milk  of  his  flock  ;  the  agricul- 
turist by  the  profits  of  his  plough. 

He  strengthens  his  argument  by  an  allu- 
sion to  a  humane  practice  in  the  old  law,  by 
which  even  the  ox  was  allowed  to  participate 
in  Uiat  plenty  which  his  labour  assisted  to 
procure ;  then,  by  a  sudden  generous  inter- 
lection.—^  Doth  6od  take  care  for  oxen  ?' 
he  intimates  that  this  provision  of  meroy  for 
the  beast,  was  emblematical  of  tins  justice, 
—for  it  scarcely  amounted  to  mercy,f-which 
ought  to  secure  to  every  minister  a  fiair  re- 
muneration for  the  sacrifice  he  has  made  of 
ease  and  profit,  by  addicting  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  altar.  , 

After,  hbwever,  having  declared  that  he 
renounced  all  reward  for  himself,  fearing 
that  this  assurance  might*  be  construed  into 
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IB  umniation  of  bis  widi  to  reoeire  the  emol- 
ttmeot  which  he  pretended  to  reTuse,  with  a 
noble  disdain  of  so  mean  aa  expedient,  be 
protesta  that  it  would  be  better  fiir  him  to  die 
of  wanti  rather  than,  bj^  receivings  pecuniary 
reoompeuM,  to  rob  himself  of  bis  honest 
claim  to  the  consciousness  of  disinterested 
^rrices* 

Saint  Paul's  conduct  in  these  instances  af> 
fords  somethiag*  of  the  same  fine  climax  in 
action,  with  that  which  Jesus  express^  in 
words,  when  be  sent  to  the  Baptist  the  proo& 
of  bia  dirinily.  After  enumerating  his  roira 
cles  of  love,  he  closes  with  declaring,  as  the 
bigheat  possible  instance  of  tliat  love,  thai 
the  Qogpei  wfu  preached — but  to  what  class  ? 
to  the  poor  I  From  the  words  of  Christ,  turn 
td  the  life  of  Paul.  The  persecution  of  his 
enemies,  the  fatigue  of  his  travels,  the  false- 
hood  of  his  brethren,  the  labour  of  instructing 
so  many  nations,  of  converting  so  many  cit- 
ies, of  founding  so  many  churches, — what  is 
his  relaxation  from  such  labours,  what  his  re- 
freshment from  such  perils,  what  his  descent 
from  such  heights  ?-~Workiog  with  his  own 
bands  for  his  daily  bread,  and  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  profane  critic  may  call  this 
the  art  of  sinking,  the  Christian  will  deem  it 
the  noblest  point  of  elevation.  Might  not 
the  apostle  well  say,  ^  Be  ye  followers  of  me, 
as  I  am  of  Christ  ?' 

How  has  the  world  stood  in  Just  admiration 
of  the  generous  conduct  of  Cincinnatus  ! 
Tired  with  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  satiated 
with  the  glories  of  conquest,  he  very  ration- 
ally, and  (as  be  refused  all  reward)  it  must  be 
owned  very  disinterestedly,  withdrew  to  his 
country-house,  from  which  he  had  been  re- 
luctantly torn.  He  withdrew  to  enjoy,  in 
the  bosom  of  bis  family,  the  advantages  of  ag- 
ricalture  and  the  pleasures  of  retirement. 
To  such  a  retreat  would  Paul  have  flown 
with  delight,  had  he  not  known  that,  for  him 
it  was  not  a  duty.  He.  unlike  the  Dictator, 
bad  no  intervals  of  unmolested  claim  ;  it  was 
not  in  the  <|uiet  of  repose,  but  in  the  very 
midst  of  penis  and  of  persecutions,  that  he  la- 
boured for  his  own  support : 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  whole  consis- 
tent practice  Aimished  this  sure  criterion  of 
a  ftdthful  minister,— -that  he  enjoined  no  self- 
denial,  preached  no  mortification,  recommen- 
ded no  exertion  to  others,  of  which  he  gave 
not  himself  a  shining  example.  While  he 
pointed  out  to  his  associates  toe  duty  of  ^  ap- 
provinj^  themselves  ministers  of  God  in  afflic- 
tion^ in  necessities,  in  distresses,'  he  was  not 
himself  hfmg^  on  a  bed  of  roeee  ;  he  was  not 
making  light  of  sorrows,  of  which  he  was  not 
personally  partaking ;  he  did  not  deal  out  or- 
ders for  the  patient  endurance  of  sufferings, 
the  bitterness  of  which  he  had  not  tasted. 


the  character  of  religion  itself  from  thcoblo- 
Quy  she  would  sustain  from  the  faults  of  her 
oisciples.  His  great  object  why  ihe  mumlry 
ahauid  not  be  blamed^  was  because  he  knew 
how  ineffectual  all  teaching  would  be  render- 
ed, if  the  teacher  conmiitted  the  faults  he  re- 
prehended, or  even  exercised  a  religious  vf*- 
cation  in  an  imprudent  manner. 

In  another  place,  after  recapitulating  some 
of  the  hardships  which  himself  and  his  com- 
panions were  suffering,  up  to  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  was  describing  them, — their 
hunger  and  thirst,  their  nak^ness  aind  buf- 
feting, deprived  of  domestic  comforts,  desti- 
tute  of  a  settled  home ;  having  shown  what 
was  their  treatment,  he  proceeds  to  show 
what  was  their  temper  under  it : — Being  re- 
viied^  we  bteta ;  being  persecuted^  toe  Buffer 
it ;  being  de/amed  we  entreats  This  is  indeed 
practical  Christianity  ! 

After  enumerating  the  trials  to  which  they 
may  be  exposed,  he  sets  over  against  them  a 
catalogue  of  the  qualities  by  which  they  should 
be  dhimgmahed^-pureneee^  knowted^e^  kind' 
neea  ;  thus  encouraging  them  to  patience  by 
the  integrity  of  their  motives ;  and  to  the 
adornment  of  their  calling,  by  the  skilfulness 
and  affection  with  which  they  exercised  it. 
He  tempers  their  sorrows  and  difficulties,  by 
interspersing  with  the  recital  those  Divine 
consolations,  from  which  alone  genuine  cheer- 
fulness can  be  derived. 

In  thij9  enumeration  he  had  not  to  rack  his 
invention  for  precedents ;  he  had  only  to 
make  a  transcript  of  the  state  of  his  own 
mind,  and  the  tenor  of  his  own  practice,  to 
^ive  them  a  complete  delineation  of  the  min* 
isterial  character.  While  he  encourages 
them  to  perseverance  by  the  success  which 
might  attend  their  labours,  he  prepares  them 
also  to  expect  reproach  ;  mingling  good  and 
evil  report  as  the  probable  lot  of  every  devo- 
ted servant  of  Christ. 

When  he  was  setting  out  from  Ephesus  for 
Jerusalem,  *  bound  in  the  spirit,  not  knowing 
the  things  that  should  befal  him,*  the  indefi- 
nite yet  certain  anticipation  of  calamity 
which  he  expressed,  mi^ht  have  been  inter- 
preted into  the  pusillanimous  forebodings  of 
his  own  apprehensive  mind :  he  gumls 
against  this  suspicion  by  informing  us,  it  was 
by  the  unerring  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  was  assured,  *•  that  bonds  and  afllio- 
tions  awaited  him  in  every  city  ;'  so  that  he 
knew  infallibly,  wherever  he  went,  it  was 
only  a  change  of  place,  not  of  peril.  Yet 
was  this  conviction  so  far  from  arresting  hla 
purpose,  so  far  from  inclining  him  to  hesi- 
tate, or  not  to  persist  in  the  path  of  duty  be- 
cause it  was  the  path  of  danger,  that  his' 
mighty  faith  converted  duty  into  choice,  ele- 
vated duty  into  joy.  Hear  his  triumphant 
He  had  largely  shared  in  the  stripes  and  im- 1  proclamation :    *  But  none  of  these  things 


prisonments  which  it  was  possible  some  of  his 
followers  might  be  speedily  called  to  endure. 
At  the  same  time,  he  furnishes  them  with 
cautions  drawn  from  bis  own  invariable  pru- 
deBoe,  when  he  exhorted  them  to^ee  no  of- 
ftnm-  This  was  not  altogether  to  avoid  per> 
sonal  discredit,  though  that  should  be  care- 
fally  goarded  8J^D8t>60  much  as  to  preserve 


move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear,  so 
that  I  may  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the 
ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God.' 

It  is  not  the  nature  of  Christianity  to  con- 
vert a  man  of  sense  into  a  driveller ;  if  it 
make  him  self-abased  ia  the  sight  nf  God* 


S^dO 
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and  in  his  oirn  eyes,  it  does  not  obli^  him 
to  a  renunciation  of  his  just  claims  m  civil 
society,  nor  to  a  base  abjection  in  the  sight 
of  men.  He  is  not  desirous  of  honours  which 
do  not  belong  to  him,  but  he  does- not  despise 
those  to  which  he  has  a  lawful  claim.  The 
character  of  Paul,  like  the  religion  he  taught, 
is  manly,  rational,  ingenuous. 

This  combmation  of  dignity  with  humility, 
he  uniformly  presents    to  us.    He  always 
humbles,  but  never  disparages  himself.    He, 
who  on  one  occasion  was  *  the  least  of  all 
saints,*  was,  on  another,  *  not  a  whit  behind 
the  chiefest  of  them'.'  He,  that  was  *  not  wor 
thy  to  be  called  an  apostle,'  would  yet  mag- 
nify his  apostleship.     He  who  would   pa- 
tiently endure  injury  and  reproach,  yet  re- 
fused to  be  scourged  contrary  to  law.     He, 
who  was  illegally  imprisoned  at  Phillippi, 
accepted  not  the  deliverance  till  the  magis- 
trates themselves  came  in  person  to  release 
him, — a  resolution  not  only  due  to  his  own 
innocence,  but  probably  intended  also  to 
render  the  magistrates  afraid  of  proceeding 
unjustly  against  other  Christians.    He,  who 
could  submit  to  live  by  tlie  labour  of  his  pwn 
hands,  and  to  receive  charity  in  his  sickness, 
would  vindicate  his  civil  title  to  respect,  and 
not  only  urge  his  right  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, but  press  his  peculiar  ground  of  supe- 
riority over  the  officer  who  would  hare  con- 
tended with  him,  by  declaring  that  his  own 
freedom  was  not  a  purchase,  but  an  inherit- 
ance.    He,  who  determined  to  know  nothing 
but  *  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,'  could 
assert,  when  it  became  proper,  his  liberal  edu- 
cation under  a  master  in   Israel.    He,  who 
was  now  lyin?  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  avow- 
ed that  he  had  been  bred  at  the  feet  of  Ga- 
maliel. He,  who  Yvas  beating  down  the  pride 
of '  gifts'  in  the  assuming  Corinthians,  tem- 
pled not  to  declare  his  own  superiority  in  this 
very  article,  yet  with  an  exclusive  ascription 
of  the  gift  to  the  Giver,>-'  I  thank  my  God, 
that  I  speak  with  more  tongues  than  you 
all.'* 

To  those  who  understand  what  Bishop 
Horseley  calls  *■  the  paradoxes  of  Christiani- 
ty,' it  Will  be  perfectly  intelligible,  that  one, 
wh6  was  so  feelingly  alive  to  the  perception 
of  sin,  as  to  deplore  that  '  when  he  would  do 
good,  evil  was  present  with  him,*  could  also, 
in  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  boldly  appeal  to 
the  Thessalooians  for  the  parity  of  iiis  own 
conduct,  and  that  of  his  companions — *■  you 
know  how  holily,  and  justly,  and  unblamea- 
bly  we  have  lived  among  you.' 

He  was  aware  that  contentions  about 
practices  and  opinions  comparatively  insig- 
nificant, were  generally  the  most  veliement- 
ly  and  uncharitably  carried  on  by  men  who 
are  the  most  cold  and  indifferent  in  the  de- 
fence of  truths  of  the  most  awful  moment. 
Inflexible  himself  in  every  thing  which  was 
of  vital  importance,  yet  accommodating  in 
trivial  matters,  about  which  men  of  narrow 
views  pertinaciously  contend,  he  shaped  the 
coarse  of  his  usefulness  to  the  winding  cnr- 
rent  of  jife,and  the  flexure  of  circumstances; 

*  XriB,  ch.  IB. 


and  was  ever  on  the  wateh  to  sea  haw^  by 
giving  way  in  things  indtiferent,  be  mjgbt 
gain  men  to  the  great  cause  which  be  lived 
only  to  promote. 

Never  was  any  sentiment  more  complele- 
ly  perverted,  than  that  which  is  so  expresa- 
ive  of  the  condescension  that  di8tiiiguiihe9 
his  character,— /am  nil  ihbun  to  m  mem. 
The  Latitudinarian  in  principle  or  in  morals, 
who  would  not  consider  Paul's  anthoritj  at 
paramount  on  any  other  occasioD,  eagerly 
pleads  this  text  to  justify  his  own  accommo- 
dation to  every  thin^  that  is  tempting^  in  in- 
terest, or  seductive  in  appetite.  Tbie  senti- 
ment, which  proceeded  from  a  candour  the 
most  amiable,  was,  in  the  apostle,  always 
governed  by  an  integrity  the  most  nnbena- 
ing. 

To  what  purpose  did  he  make  nae  of  tlnff 
maxim  ?  <  That  he  might  by  all  means  save 
some.'  Let  those  who  justify  its  adoption 
by  the  sanction  of  Paul,  employ  it  to  die 
same  end  to  which  he  employed  it.  Bnt  is  it 
not  frequently  carried  to  a  conceding  length, 
tb  which  he  would  never  have  carried  it,  to 
answer  any  purpose;  and  is  not  the  eiu]  it- 
self often  such  as  he  would  not  hare  sought, 
even  by  the  best  means  ?  To  the  perrersion 
of  this  sentiment  the  fashionable  aoctrine  of 
expediency  may  be  imputed, — a  doctrine  not 
more  corrupt  in  its  pnnciple,  and  dangeroas 
in  its  results,  than  opposite  to  the  whole  bent 
and  current  of  the  apostles'' views,  as  de« 
veloped  in  his  writing  and  in  his -practice. 

That  hollow  maxim,  of  doing  eM  UuU 
good  may  come^  had  indeed  been  adopted  by 
some  of  the  wisest  Pagan  legislators.  Not 
only  the  prudent  Numa  pretended  to  Divine 
communications  with  his  inspiring  goddess, 
in  order  that  his  laws  might  be  received  with 
more  reverence;  even  the  open-hearted 
con(jueror  of  Carthage  used  to  enter  the 
Capitol  alone,  under  pretence  of  consnlting 
the  gods,  that  whatever  enterprises  he  wish- 
ed to  recommend  to  the  people,  they  might 
believe  them  to  be  directs  and  approved  by 
their  deities. — But  nothing  impedes  the 
march  of  truth  more  than  the  ofTered  assist- 
ance of  falsehood  Nothing  is  more  injuri- 
ous to  a  rood  cause  than  the  attempt  to  belp 
it  forwara  with  fictitious  or  even  donbtfu 
additions.  Some  of  the  best  cases,— oases 
corroborated  by  a  thousand  indubitable  focts, 
— have  been  injured  for  a  time,  by  the  d^ 
tection  of  petty  instances  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  mistake,  or  aggravation  in  ill-jndg- 
ing  advocates. 

After  ttie  example  of  the  iUastrioos  Ro- 
mans above  recited,  but  with  far  len  excuse, 
even  some  weak  Christians,  in  the  second 
century,  fancying  that  deceit  might  succeed 
where  truth  had  railed,  attempted  by  foi^ery 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  scripture.  Spu- 
rious Sybilline  verses,  under  the  reign  of  one 
of  the  Antonines,  were  imposed  by  fraud 
upon  folly,  as  prophecies  of  Christ,  pretend- 
ing to  be  as  old  as  the  Deluge.  The  attempt 
to  mend  perfection  never  answers* 

To  these  political  impostures  what  a  con- 
trast does  Saint  Paul  exhibit  at  once  in  his 
writings  and  his  life !— Tn  bis  writings  he  dp- 
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elaiWy  in  one  short  sentence,  of  all  soch 
principles,  *  their  condemnation  is  just'  In 
ois  life  he  tuffered  evil  to  extremity,  that 
good  mig^ht  be  produced ;  but  never,  under 
Ibe  most  alluring  pretence,  did  evil,  or  con- 
nived at  it  He  drew  in  no  convert,  by  dis- 
fklaying  only  the  pleasant  side  of  Christiani- 
ty.  1^  bring  forward  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  was  his  first  object ;  though,  since  his 
time,  to  keep  them  out  of  sight  has  some- 
ttines  been  thought  a  more  prudent  measure. 
But  the  jpolitical  wisdom  of  the  Jesuitical 
missionanes  failed  as  completely  as  the  sim- 
ple integrity  of  the  apostle  succeeded. 

His  aiguments,  it  is  true,  were  powerful, 
his  motives  attractive ;  but  he  never  shrunk 
firom  the  avowal,  that  they  were  drawn  whol- 
ly from  things  unseen,  future,  eternal.  *  To 
▼on  who  are  troubled,  rest  with  us,  when  the 
Ijocd  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven, 
with  his  holy  angels.'  *  If  we  suffer  with 
Christ,  we  shall  be  also  glorified  together* '— 
«  The  sufferings  of  the  present  wond  are  not 
worthy  to  be  comparra  with  the  glory  that 
shall  DO  revealed.'  And  in  this  view  he  is 
not  afraid  to  speak  of  sufierin^,  as  a  favour 
oonnected  wito  faith.  It  is  given  unto  tliem, 
in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe, 
but  also  to  tufftr  for  his  sake 

How  powerful  must  have  been  the  convic- 
tions of^his  fiuth,  and  the  integrity  of  his 
heart,  which  could  not  only  conauer  prejudi- 
ces the  most  inveterate,  but  could  lead  him 
to  renounce  every  prospect  of  riches  and 
power,  fiune  and  aistioction,-* objects  which 
were  likely  fo  have  taken  deep  hold  on  a 
temper  so  fervent,  a  genius  se  active !  He 
knew  that  the  cause  be  was  embracing, 
would  defeat  all  such  expectations.  He  pos- 
sibly might  have  advanced  his  fortune,  cer- 
tainly his  reputation,  under  his  Jewish  mas- 
ters, bad  he  pursued  those  practices  in  which 
he  was  so  hotly  eo^paged,  when  he  was  ao  ex- 
ceedingly mad  agamst  the  Church  of  God, 

What  was  the  use  which,  in  his  new  char- 
acter, he  made  of  his  natural  advantages  f 
It  was  the  same  which  he  made  of  bis  super- 
natural graces.  Did  the  one  induce  intel- 
lectual pride  ?  X>id  the  other  inspire  spirit- 
ual self-sufficiency  ?  Was  it  his  aim  to  ex- 
alt the  aooomplisiied  preacher  ?  Was  it  not 
bis  only  endeavour  to  magnify  the  crucified 
Saviour?  Be  sought  no  civil  power,  court- 
ed no  eoclesiasticu  supremacy.  He  confer 
red  honour  on  Episcopac;i[  by  ordaining  bish- 
ops, but  took  no  rank  himself.  He  inter- 
meddled with  no  party.  All  his  interference 
with  governments  was  to  teach  the  people  to 
obey  them. 

He  bad  nothing  to  bias  him  at  the  time  of 
his  conversion,  any  more  than  afterwards.-— 
He  embraced  Christianity  when  at  the 
height  of  its  discredit :  in  defending  it,  he 
was  neither  influenced  by  the  obstinacy  of 
supporting  a  preconceived  opinion,  nor  the 

Envate  motive  of  personal  attachment.  As 
e  had  not  been  a  follower  nor  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Jesus,  he  had  never  been  buoyed  up 
with  the  hope  of  a  place  in  his  expected  tem- 
poral kingdom.    Had  this  been  the  case, 


mere  pride  and  pertinacity  in  so  strong  a 
character  might  have  led  him  to  adhere  to 
the  falling  cause,  lest  by  deserting  it  he 
might  be  accused  of  disappointment  in  his 
hopes,  or  pusillanimity  in  bis  temper.  Was 
it  probable  then,  that  on  any  lower  principle 
he  would  encounter  every  hazard,  sacrifice 
every  hope,  annihilate  every  possibility  of 
preferment,  for  the  cause  of  a  man,  after  his 
Ignominious  death,  whom  he  had  so  fiercely 
opposed,  when  the  danger  was  less  alarming, 
and  the  hope  less  uncertain. 

His  strong  faith  was  fortified  by  those  tri- 
als which  would  have  subdued  a  weak  one. 
His  zeal  increased  with  the  darkness  of  his 
earthly  prospects.  What  were  his  induce- 
ments ?  The  glory  of  God.  What  was  his 
reward  ?  Bonds  and  imprisonment  When 
arrived  at  any  fresh  scene  of  peril,  did  he 
smooth  his  language  to  secure  his  safety  ? — 
Did  he  soften  an  unpalatable  truth  to  attract 
upon  false  grounds .'  Did  he  practise  any 
artifice  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  his  prose- 
lytes ?  Did  he  take  advantage  of  ignorance 
and  idolatry,  when  acclamations  met  him  ? 
Did  he  court  popularity  when  he  refused  di- 
vine honours  ?  Did  he  not  prefer  his  Mas- 
ter's crown  of  thorns  to  the  garlands  with 
which  the  priests  of  Jupiter  would  have 
crowned  him  f  Is  it  not  observable,  that 
this  offer  of  deification  disturbed  the  sereni- 
ty of  his  spirit  more  than  all  his  injuries  had 
clone  ? 

Two  remarks  arise  out  of  this  circum- 
stance. How  little  is  popular  acclamation 
any  proof  of  the  comparative  excellence  of 
the  objects  of  acclaim ;  and  bow  little  is 
genuine  grandeur  of  soul  elated  by  it !  Je- 
sus, aAer  all  his  miraculous  deeds,  as  full  of 
mercy  as  of  power,— deeds  repeatedly  per- 
formed in  his  own  country,  and  before  the 
same  spectators— never  had  divine  honours 
paid  him.  While,  for  a  single  cure,  Paul 
and  his  companions  were  instantly  deified, 
though  they  rejected  the  homaee  with  a  holy 
indignation.  Nothing  could  more  fully 
prove  their  deep  humility  than  that  they 
bore  the  abuse  and  ili-treatment  of  the 
people  with  meekness ;  but  when  they  would 
nave  worshipped  them,  *  they  rent  their 
clothes.' 

In  fine,  no  principle  short  of  the  ^ith  de- 
scribed by  our  apostle  in  the  eleventh  of  He- 
brews, could  have  enabled  him  to  sustain 
with  such  heroic  firmness,  the  diversified  suf- 
ferings alluded  to  in  the  twelfth  of  the  se- 
cond of  Corinthians.  Nothing  short  of  that 
Divine  support  could  have  prcrauced  a  disin- 
terestedness so  pure,  a  devotedness  so  sub- 
lime. 

The  afOictions  of  the  saints  serve  to  prove 
the  distinguished  character  of  God's  favour. 
The  grace  so  eminently  afforded  to  this  apos- 
tle neither  exempted  him  from  sorrow,  nor 
suffering,  nor  dangers,  nor  calumny,  nor 
poverty,  nor  a  violent  death.  That  its  re- 
sults were  in  the  opposite  direction  shows  at 
once  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  Divine  fa- 
vour, and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  received 
and  acted  open  by  sincere  Christians. 
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CHAP.  vn. 

Sainl  PauF*  prudence  in  hie  conduct  towardt 

the  Jews, 

The  jndginent  of  Saiot  Paol  is  remarka- 
bly maaifest  in  the  Juxta-position  of  thin^. 
la  opening*  his  Epistle  to  his  converts  at 
Borne,  among  whom  were  many  Jews  for 
whose  benefit  he  wrote,  he  paints  the  moral 
character  of  the  Pagan  capital  in  the  dark- 
est colours.  The  fidelity  of  his  gloomy  pic- 
ture is  corroborated  by  an  almost  contempo- 
rary historian,*  who,  though  a  Pagan  and  a 
countryman,  paints  it  in  still  blacker  shades, 
and  without  the  decorum  observed  by  Saint 
Paul. 

The  representation  here  made  of  Roman 
vice,  would  be  in  itself  sufficiently  pleasing 
to  the  Jews ;  and  it  would  be  more  so,  when 
weobserve«  what  is  most  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Romans.  As  if  the  wisdom  of 
God  had  been  desirous  of  vindicating  itself 
by  the  lips  of  Paul  in  the  eyes  of  his  own 
countrymen  the  Jews,  the  vices  charged  up- 
on the  Romans  are  exactly  those  whicn  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  some  one  in- 
junction of  the  Decalogue.  Now,  though 
the  heathen  writers  were  unacquainted  with 
this  code,  yet  the  spontaneous  breach  of  its 
statutes  proved  most  clearly  these  statutes  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  most  correct 
foreknowledge  of  the  evil  propensities  of  our 
common  nature.  The  universal  violation  of 
the  law,  even  by  those  who  knew  it  not, 
manifested  the  omniscience  of  the  Lawgiver. 

And,  let  it  be  further  remarked  in  this 
connection,  that  no  exceptions  could  be  ta- 
ken  against  the  justice  or  God,  for  animad- 
verting on  the  breach  of  a  law,  which  was 
not  known :  inasmuch  as,  so  faithful  was  the 
law  of  Mount  Sinai  to  the  law  of  conscience, 
the  revealed  to  the  natural  code  of  morals, 
that  the  Romans  in  oflTending  one  had  offend- 
ed both ;  in  breaking  unwittingly  the  Deca- 
logue, they  had  knowingly  rebelled  a^inst 
the  law  of  conscience;  they  had  sinned 
against  the  light  of  nature ;  they  had  stifled 
the  tug^tions  of  their  belter  judgment ; 
they  hadf  consciously  abused  natural  mer- 
cies ;  they  had  confounded  the  distinctions  of 
good  and  evil,  of  which  they  were  not  insen- 
sible. *  Their  conscience  bore  them  wit 
ness'  that  they  violated  many  obvious  duties, 
so  that  *  even  these  were  without  excuse.' 

The  unconverted  Jews  would,  doubtless, 
then  feel  no  small  pleasure  in  contemplating 
this  hideous  portrait  of  human  crimes  as 
without  excuse,  and  would  naturally  be 
tempted,  with  their  usual  self-complacency, 
to  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage,  and  boast- 
fully to  thank  God  that  they  were  not  like 
other  men,  or  even  like  these  Romans. 

To  check  this  unbecoming  exultation,  the 
apostle,  with  admirable  dexterity,  in  the  very 
next  chapterf  begins  to  pull  down  their  high 
conceits.  He  presents  them  with  a  frightful 
ptctureof  themselves,  drawn  from  the  life, 
and  aggravated  by  a  display  of  that  superior 

•  Saetonins.        f  Romans,  ch.  ii. 


light  md  knowledge  wbicb  reftderodikttf 
immoraKties  fiir  more  inexonaable.  Tollie 
catalogue  of  the  vices  which  be  had  repre- 
hended in  the  others,  he  adds  that  of  sdf- 
sufficiency,  arrogance,  and  harsh  judgment, 
which  formed  so  distinguished  a  feature  in 
the  Pharisaic  character.  Paid  in  this  point 
shows  the  e<|Qity  of  distributive  jnation.  The 
Jews  had  sinned,  not  only  against  the  Inw 
they  knew,  but  the  law  they  venemted*— 
They  rested  in  the  law,  not  with  gratitude 
for  the  distinction,  but  with  secari^  in  the 
privilege;  and  they  were  mined,  be  rag- 
gests,  by  a  vain  confidenee  in  those  emtenm 
advantages  which  would  have  been  their 
glory,  had  not  privileges  been  converted  into 
a  substitute  for  piety.  What  apology  should 
he  now  offer  for  the  sins  of  the  choeen  nation, 
the  peculiar  people,  the  possessors  and  the 
boasters  of  the  law,  distinguished,  not  only 
by  having  received,  but  by  being  the  here- 
ditary, exclusive  proprietors  of  the  Divine 
Oracles.'  Thus,  while  he  convicts  bis  own 
nation,  he  gives  an  awful  lesson  to  poeterit^ 
of  the  vanity  of  forms  and  profession,  that  it 
is  not  possessing  nor  dispersing  the  Bible 
that  will  carry  men  to  heaven,  but  only  as 
they  individually  believe  its  doctrines,  sub- 
mit to  its  authority,  and  conform  to  its  pre- 
cepts. The  apostle  reminds  tbiem,  that  it  is 
not  the  knowledge  of  God^s  will,  which  they 
possessed;  nor  the  approbation  of  *ihin^ 
that  are  excellent,'  which  they  manifested ; 
nor  their  confident  ambition  of  teaching  oth- 
ers; nor  their  skill  to  guide  the  blind;  nor 
the  form  of  knowledge ;  nor  the  letter  of  the 
law,  which  could  avail  without  personal  ho* 
liness. 

After  this  severe  reproof,  for  doing  them- 
selves the  wrong  things  they  censurad,  and 
for  not  doing  the  right  things  they  taught,  be 
suddenly  turns  upon  them  with  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  interrogatories  respecting  their  own 
practice ;  personally  applying  each  distinct 
subject  of  their  instruction  of  others  to  each 
distinct  failure  of  their  own  in  thoee  very 
points  of  conduct  which  they  insisted  on; 
proving  upon  them,  that  through  this  glaring' 
inconsistency,  *  the  name  of  God  was  blas- 
phemed among  unbelievers ' 

Thus  be  demonstrates  that  the  Jew  and 
Gentile  stand  on  the  same  level  with  regard 
to  their  definitive  sentence,  each  being  to  be 
judgfed  according  to  their  respectire  law. 
Nay,  the  conscientious  Pagan  will  find  more 
favour  than  the  immoral  Jew.  Profession 
will  not  justify,  but  aggravate  offence  Men, 
indeed,  may  see  our  exactness  in  forms  and 
observances,  and  will  justly  commend  what 
is  in  itself  commendable ;  but  as  they  cannot 
discern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  theheart« 
they  may  admire  as  piety  what  is  at  worst 
hypocrisy,  and  at  best  but  form.  Whilst  of 
the  sincere  Jew  he  declares,  as  we  mav  also 
of  the  sincere  Christian,  be  is  a  Jew  irhof« 
one  invfardly,  not  in  the  htter,  M  m  Me 
heart  and  the  tniriL,  whose  praise  is  not  of 
fn«n,  hut  (rf'Ood, 

By  the  angust  simpUeity  and  nieontrovert* 
ibie  reasoning  of  thts  Epistle  Co  Rone,  end 
by  that  supernatural  power  which  acoom- 
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fyamled  it,  he  brcmrht  doim  tKe  arro^fmce 
of  hamaa  ability  man  its  loftiest  heights, 
■abdueil  the  pride  of  philosophy  in  its  strong 
bolds,  and  superseded  tbe  theology,  without 
ainiiw  at  the  splendour,  of  the  most  amiable 
and^Mineat  of  all  the  Romans  in  his  admir- 
ed work  on  the  ^  Nature  of  the  Gods.'  By 
cme  abort  address  to  that  city,  written  in  the 
demoBStration  of  the  Sprit  and  of  Power,  he 
•ctoelruyed  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
brought  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the 
prudent*' 

Knowing  that  pride  was  the  dominant  dis- 
position  of  his  own  countrymen,  he  loses  no 
oooasion  of  attacking  this  master  sin,  and 
Ireqnently  intimates  now  ill  it  became  such 
an  rasigttificant  and  perverse  people  to  ar 
rogate  to  themselves  a  superiority,  for  which, 
though  their  advantages  furnish  them  with 
means,  their  practice  furnishes  them  with  no 
abadow  of  pretence. 

In  speaking  on  this  subject.  Saint  Paul 
used  none  of  the  cant,  but  displayed  all  the 
kindness  of  liberality  Speaking  of  the  Jews, 
*  be  bears  them  record  that  they  had  a  zeal 
for  God,*  but  instantly  his  veracity  obIis-e<1 
him  to  qualify  his  candour,  by  lamenting  that 
their  zeal  was  not  regulated  by  knowledge 
Tbeir  perverseness  rather  increased  his  de- 
sire of  serving  them,  than  drove  him  into  a 
bopeless  indifference;  their  provocations 
gneved,  but  neither  silenced  nor  exaspera- 
ted him. 

It  was  the  high  destiny  of  this  distinguish- 
ed apostle,  that  he  was  to  be  the  honoured 
instrnment  of  enlarging,  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent, the  hitherto  contracted  pale  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  law  of  Moses  had  been  com- 
mttted  to  one  single  people,  and  it  was  one 
of  die  conditions  of  that  law,  fhat  they  to 
wliom  it  was  g^ven  were  interdicted  from  any 
free  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world'. 
A  larger  heart  and  a  higher  mind  than  those 
of  Paul  could  not  have  been  found  for  the 
new  and  expanded  service.  Christianity, 
through  him,  opened  wider  her  liberal  arms, 
broke  through  the  narrow  barrier,  and  car- 
ried her  unconditional  offers  of  boundless 
emancipation  to  every  captive  of  sin  and  ig> 
noinnce  throughout  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world* 

But  though  Paul's  origfinal  destination 
was,  that  he  should  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiiea ;  tiioogh  his  labours  were  to  be  more 
especially  consecrated  to  that  innumerable 
mass  to  whom  the  narrow  minded  Jews 
grudged  the  very 'chance  of  access  to  heav- 
en ;  yet  where  ever  he  came  he  showed  this 
mark  of  re^rd,  that  he  opened  his  first  pub- 
lic instructions  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  re- 
ferring tte  hearers  in  his  discburses  to  their 
own  inophetB,  as  he  did  his  Pag^  auditors 
to  their  own  authors. 

it  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God 
sbDeld  be  fint  spoken  to  the  Jews,  they  be- 
in^  the  depositaries  of  the  antecedent  reve- 
hitions  made  by  the  Almighty  ;  which  reve- 
lations being  preparatory  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Gospel,  and  abounding  with  prophetic 
inlimatioiia  of  the  Messiah,  if  the  Jews 
•hoQld  accept  the  neir  revelation  as  the  com- 


pletion of  the  oM,  it  would  largely  contri- 
bute to  convince  the  heathen  that  Christian- 
ity was  in  truth  a  Divine  institution. 

The  annals  of  the  Jews,  insulated  as  they 
had  been  as  a  people,  had  become,  by  Divine 
appointment,  connected  with  the  history  of 
other  nations.  Their  captivity  had  brought 
them  into  contact  with  Persia  and  Babylon. 
As  they  always  continued  a  commercial  peo-. 
pie,  they  had,  after  their  dispersion,  by  their 
extensive  traffic,  carried  their  religion  with 
their  commerce  into  various  cpuntries.  Thus 
their  proverbial  love  of  gain  had  been  over- 
ruled to  a  providential  purpose,  that  of  car- 
rying the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God 
among  the  Gentiles.  This  again,  by  that  se- 
cret working  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  served  as 
a  prelude  to  the  appearance  of  Christianity 
in  these  countries,  and  would  probably  les- 
sen their  indisposition  to  receive  it.  By  the 
same  providential  ordination  of  that  Power 
who  educes  good  from  evil,  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  in  banishing  the  Christians  from 
Rome,  caused  the  faith  to  be  more  extensive- 
ly spread  by  these  exiles,  who  Vere  dispers- 
ed through  different  countries :— and,  to 
mention  another  instance  by  the  disagree- 
ment between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  though 
the  comfort  of  Christian  society  was  mntu- 
allv  lost,  yet  their  separation  caused  the  Gos- 
pel to  be  preached  at  the  same  time  in  two 
places  instead  of  one.  But  though  the  sins 
of  the  worst  men,  and  the  infirmities  of  the 
best,  are  made  subservient  to  God^s  gracious 
purposes,  they  justify  neither  the  resent- 
ment  of  the  Saint,  nor  the  crime  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

Saint  Paul^in  directing  his  instructions, 
first  to  the  Jewish  sojourners  in  the  heathen 
cities,  bequeathed  an  important  lesson  to  all 
reformers, — that  the  most  extensive  plans  of 
doing  good  to  stangers  should  be  accompa- 
nied with  the  most  unabated  zeal  at  home  ; 
and  that  natural  connexions  have  the  prior, 
though  not  the  exclusive,  claim  to  tbeir  ser- 
vices 

If  in  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel- 
message,  the  apostle  showed  a  regard  to  (be 
ris^hts  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  his  subsequent 
conduct  on  every  possible  occasion,  he  con- 
sults even  their  prejudicfg.  At  all  times  he 
showed  as  much  respect  for  their  religion  as 
was  consistent  with  that  which  he  now  pro- 
fessed ;  always  studiously  endeavouring  to 
obviate  objection,  and  to  cut  off  every  plau- 
sible ground  of  complaint.  Thus,  in  treating 
with  deference  the  Jewish  laws  and  usages, 
though  virtually  abrogated,  he  loudly  in- 
structs us  that  temperance  is  not  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  zeal ;  that  it  may  be  prudent 
for  a  time,  to  let  some  inferior*  errors  alone, 
yet  not  without  intimation  or  implication 
that  they  are  errors ;  that  premature  attacks 
upon  the  lesser  may  obstruct  the  removal  of 
the  greater.  And  in  other  cases  we  may 
learn,  that  though  extirpation  may  be  indis- 
pensably necessary,  yet  it  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  better  effected  by  the 
gradual  process  of  successive  strokes,  than 
by  laving  at  the  first  blow  the  axe  to  the  root. 

A  lesson  of  discreet  kindness  may  also  be 
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learnt  from  the  same  example  id  the  domes- 
tic walks  of  life.  If  pious  young  persons  do 
not  patiently  bear  with  any  averseness  in  a 
parent  or  a  friend  from  tnat  serious  spirit 
which  they  themselres  have  been  happihr 
brong^ht  to  entertain ;  moroseness  and  ilf- 
bumoured  opposition  will  not  only  increase 
the  distaste,  instead  of  recommendlor  a  reli- 
gion, of  which  their  own  temper  affords  io 
unanUabU  and  so  unfair  a  specimen. 

It  was  the  same  discretion  which  led  Paul 
at  one  time  to  confer  on  Timothy*  the  ini- 
tiatory rite  of  the  Jewish  church,  because  his 
mother  was  of  Jewish  extraction;  and  at 
another,  induced  him  to  forbid  Titus  under- 
goinr  the  same  ceremony,  because  his  origin 
was  Pagan  .f  The  one  was  allowed,  to  avoid 
doing  violence  to  Jewish  prejudices ;  the 
other  prohibited,  lest  the  Grentile  convert 
should  be  taught  to  place  his  dependance  on 
any  thing  but  the  Saviour.  He  inflexibly 
resisted  granting  this  introductory  rite  to 
Pagan  converts.  Though  this  union  of  can- 
dour with  firmness  is  a  very  exemplary  part 
of  his  character,  it  has  not  escaped  the  charge 
of  inconsistency.  But  he  thought  it  was  act- 
ing in  a  more  Christian  spirit,  to  continue, 
in  different  instances,  his  conformity  to  an- 
cient usages ;  than  by  a  violent  opposition 
to  mere  forms,  to  irritate  persons,  some  of 
whom  conscientiously  persevered  in  them. 

Perhaps  no  quality  has  been  more  fatal  to 
the  interests  of  Christianity  than  prejudice. 
It  is  the  moral  cataract  of  the  human  mind- 
In  vain  the  meridian  sun  of  Truth  darts  his 
full  beams.  The  mental  eye  is  impervious 
to  the  strongest  ray.  When  religion  is  to  be 
assailed,  prejudice  knows  how  to  blend  an- 
tipathies. It  leaded  those  mutual  enemies 
Hertid  and  Pontius  Pilate  in  one  common 
cause.  It  led  the  Jews  to  prefer  the  robber 
to  the  Saviour.  Though  they  abhorred  the 
Roman  yoke,  yet  rather  than  Jesus  shall  es- 
cape, *  they  will  have  no  king  but  Cassar.' 
At  Jerusalem  it  had  united  the  bi^t  Phari 
see  and  the  infidel  Sadducee  aic^iiist  Paul, 
till  his  declaration  that  he  was  of  the  former 
class,  by  exciting  a  party-spirit,  suspended, 
but  did  not  extinguish  their  fury.  At  Athens 
it  combined,  m  one  joint  opposition,  two 
sects,  the  most  discordant  in  sentiment  and 
practice.  When  truth  was  to  be  attacked, 
the  rigid  Stoic  could  unite  with  the  voluptu- 
ous Epicurean. 

Prejudice  had  not  only  blinded  the  under- 
standing of  the  Jews,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
receiving  the  truth,  but  led  them  to  violate 
it,  by  asserting  a  glarin?  falsehood.  When 
our  Lord  told  them  that  *  if  the)  would 
know  the  truth  the  truth  would  make  them 
free^ — as  they  had  no  idea  of  spiritual  free- 
dom, so  of  civil  liberty  they  had  nothing  to 
boast.  But,  exasperated  at  any  offer  of  de- 
liverance, because  it  implied  subjugation, 
they  indignantly  replied,  *  we  were  never  in 
bondage  to  any  man,*  though  it  was  notori- 
ous that  they  had  been  bond-slaves  in  Egypt, 
captives  in  Babylon,  and  were,  at  the  very 
moment  of  this  proud  boast,  tributary  to  the 
Romans. 


»  Acts,  xvi.  3. 


t  Gal.  ii. 


Ignorance  and  prejudice  resMctiiig  reli* 

gion  can  never  be  fiuiiy  oleaded  in  excoae 
y  minds  cultivated  by  ailigent  toquiry  on 
other  subjects.     Paul,   indeed,  says,  that* 
though  a  pmecutor,  he  obtained  mercy,  be- 
cause he  did  it  ignoranilv.     The  tMogy 
from  him  is  valid,  for  he .  does  not  oror  tEe 
plea  for  ignorance  and  prejudice,  till  he  was 
cured  of  both.    His  sincerity  appears  in  his 
abandoning  his  error,  his  humility  in  con- 
fessing it.    Our  spiritual  strength  is  incxeas- 
ed  by  the  retrospection  of  our  former  faults. 
This  remembrance  left  a  compassioiiale  fee- 
ing for  the  errors  of  others  on  the  impressi- 
ble heart  of  Saint  Paul.    Perhaps  in  his  ear- 
ly mad  career  against  the  Church  of  Christ, 
he  might  be  permitted  to  carry  it  to  soch 
lengths,  to  afford  a  proof  that  Omnipoteoce 
can  subdue  even  prejudice ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  feature  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  human  mmd,  that  Saint  Paul  met 
with  less  mercy  from  his  brethren,  among 
whom  he  had  been  bred,  and  whose  religioa 
approached  so  much  nearer  to  that  mich 
he  had  adopted,  than  from  the  higher  class 
of  the  Pag^s,  who  stood  at  the  farthest  pos- 
sible distance  from  it.  Caiaphas,  Aoanias, 
Tertutlus,  and  the  whole  Sanhedrim,  were 
far  more  violent  than  Lysias,  Felix,  Festus, 
Gallic,  the  town-clerk  of  fiphesus,  or  the 
rulers  of  Thessalonica. 

Even  on  that  awful  occasion,  when  preju- 
dice did  its  worst,  the  Roman  judg^  who  con- 
demned the  Saviour  of  the  world,  was  more 
candid  than  the  High  Priest,  who  delivered 
him  up.  While  the  Jews  cried.  Crucify  ! 
the  Governor  declared  *  he  found  no  fault  in 
him  :'  and,  but  for  the  suppleness  and  venal- 
ity of  his  character,  would  have  protected 
the  life  which  he  sacrificed  to  Jewish  bigot- 
ry While  Pilate  deliberated,  Caiaphas  cot 
the  matter  short  on  the  plea  of  ezptdieney* 
— '  it  is  expedient  that  one  man  should  me 
for  the  people. '  In  this  High  Priest  the  doc- 
trine found  a  patron  worthy  of  itself. 

There  was  in  the  Divine  Sufferer  a  veiled 
majesty  ;  there  was  a  mysterious  grandeur 
thrown  round  his  character;  there  were 
erlimpses  of  glory  breaking  tlurough  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  he  was  shrouded,  which  ex- 
cited a  curiosity  not  unmingled  with  fear  in 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  It  was  a  grand 
illustration  of  that  solemn  indistinctness 
which  is  said  to  be  one  cause  of  the  sublime. 
Both  Herod  and  Pilate  were  surprised  into 
something  like  an  involuntary  respect,  mix- 
ed with  a  vague  apprehension  of  they  knew 
not  what. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digres- 
sion, for  which  the  only  apology  that  can  be 
offered,  is,  that  the  uniform  temper  and  con- 
duct of  Saint  Paul  with  the  Jews  was  emi- 
nentlv  calculated  to  parry  every  objection 
that  had  any  show  of  reason,  and  to  remove 
every  prejudice  which  was  not  invinci- 
ble. 

In  the  case  of  Paul,  Agrippa  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  Jew  in  autiiority  who  ev- 
er manifested  any  show  of  candour  towards 
him.    Even  the  offended  Athenians  were  so 

*  JoHdj  iviii,  14. 
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fariifiBoted  with  fats  discoane,  as  to  betray 
their  emotion  by  sayingf,  ^  We  will  bear  thee 
again  on  this  matter ;'  thiiB  civiUy  softening 
rejectioii  into  procrastination  ; — while  there 
is  scaroelT  an  instance  of  any  Jewish  peo 
pie,  as  a  body,  fairly  inqniring  into  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  with  a  real  desire 
of  information. 

The  Bereans,  indeed,  offer  an  honourable 
exception,  and  are  accordingly  distinguished 
bj  one,  who  rarely  employs  epithets,  the  bi- 
ographer of  Saint  Paul,  with  the  appellation 
of  ^  noble.*  This  thinking  people  did  not 
lightly  embrace  the  new  religion  without  in- 
quiry, but  received  it  upon  rational  e\amin- 
atioo,  daily  searching  the  Scriptures ;  thus 
presenting  us  with  an  example  of  that  union 
offeiith  and  reason  which  constitutes  the 
character  of  a  sound  Christian. 

Though  the  Gentiles  were  ready  to  oppose 
Saint  Paul  wherever  he  came,  we  do  not  find 
that  they  pursued  him  with  hostility  from 
one  city  to  another,  as  the  Jews  of  Thessa- 
jk>nica  did,  in  foUowin|^  him  to  Berea,  to  ex- 
cite a  persecution  against  him 

The  temper  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  is  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  quite  extinct. 
Are  there  not,  at  this  favoured  period  of  Itfht 
and  knowledge,  some  Christians  by  profes- 
sion, who  manifest  more  hostility  towards 
those  who  are  labouring  to  procure  instruc- 
tion for  the  Hindoos,  than  towards  Hindoo- 
ism  itself?  Are  not  shades  of  our  own  colour 
looked  at  with  a  more  jealous  eye,  than  a  col 
oar  of  the  roost  opposite  character  **  and  is 
uol  the  remark  too  nearly  founded  in  expe- 
rience ;  that  approximation  rather  inflames 
than  cools ;  that  nearness  aggravates  because 
it  is  not  identity  ?  If,  like  the  apostle,  a 
roan  is  impelled  by  his  conscience  to  act 
against  the  opinion  of  those  with  whom  he 
desires  to  live  well ;  to  obcgr  the  impulse,  as 
it  is  a  severe  trial  of  his  feeling^,  so  it  is  a 
sorer  test  of  his  integrity,  than  to  expose 
himself  to  the  censure  of  bis  enemies ;  of 
iheir  hostility  he  was  assured  before ;  he  is, 
in  the  other  case,  risking  the  loss  of  his 
friends. 

Saint  Paul^  prudence,  under  the  Divine 
direction,  led  him  to  adopt  very  different 
measures  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Jews 
and  with  the  Gentiles  ;  measures  suggested 
by  the  different  condition  of  the  two  classes, 
both  in  their  civil  and  religious  circumstan- 
ces. To  the  one,  the  very  name  of  IVIeasiah 
was  unknown  ;  of  the  other,  he  was  both  the 
fflory  and  the  shame.  To  the  one  true  God 
in  whom  they  fully  believed,  they  were  to 
add  the  reception  of  Jesus  Christ.  *  He 
came  to  his  own,^  but  his  own*  so  far  from 
receiving,  crucified  him.  Subsequently  to 
this  event,  Paul  laboured  to  convince  them, 
that  this  was  the  Saviour  promised,  first  by 
God  himself,  then  by  a  long  and  unbroken 
succession  of  the  very  prophets  whom  they 
professed  to  venerate,  with  these  adversa- 
ries, therefore,  he  had  substantial  grounds  on 
which  to  expostulate ;  analogies,  from  which 
to  argue ;  promises,  which  they  believed ; 
predictions,  of  which  they  had  expected  the 


accomplishment ;  and,  to  leave  them  with* 
out  the  shadow  of  excuse,  he  had  to  plead 
the  actual  recent  fulfilment  of  these  predict 
tions. 

But  with  the  Gentiles  he  had  no  common 
ground  on  which  to  stand,  no  references  to 
which  to  send  them,  no  analogies  from  which 
to  reason,  except  indeed  the  visible  works  of 
creation  and  providence.  He  did  what  a 
profound  thinker  of  our  own  country  has 
since  done  more  in  detail ;  he  showed  them 
ike  analogy  of  revealed  religion  wUk  the  con* 
BtUuHon  and  couret  of  nature.*  In  this  be 
had,  as  it  were,  to  address  their  senses  rath- 
er than  their  intellect  or  their  knowledge, 
great  as  were  both,— for  their  wisdom  had 
served  only  to  lead  them  wider  from  the 
mark. 

As  they  were  little  acquainted  with  first 
principles,  he  had  with  them  no  middle  way  to 
take.  He  could  not  improve  upon  polythe- 
ism ;  there  was  no  such  ihin^  as  mending 
idolatry ;  it  was  not  a  building  to  be  re- 
paired ;  it  must  be  demolished  ;  no  materials 
were  to  be  picked  out  from  its  ruins  towards 
the  construction  of  the  everlasting  edifice ; 
the  rubbish  must  be  rolled  awav.  A  clear 
staee  must  be  left  for  the  new  order  of  things; 
wi&  this  order  it  had  no  compatibilities ;  old 
things  were  past  away,  all  things  must  be* 
come  new. 

Tbe  Sun  of  Rifffateousness  which  was  to 
absorb  the  faint,  but  not  false,  lights  of  Ju- 
daism, was  utterly  to  dispel  the  darkness  of 
Paganism.  One  of  the  Roman  emperors 
(most  of  whom  thought  that  they  could  not 
have  too  many  gods,  nor  too  little  religion) 
would  have  added  Jesus  to  the  number  of 
their  deities.  Paul  abhorred  any  such  com- 
promise. *  We  know,*  says  he,  '  an  idol  is 
nothing  in  the  world.*  Such  an  as8ociation» 
therefore,  would  not  be  of  good  and  bad, 
but  of  every  thing  with  nothingr.  Chris- 
tianity would  not  accept  of  anv  uing  short 
of  the  annihilation  of  the  whole  mytoologic 
rabble. 

The  new  economy  was  now  to  take  place. 
The  fundamental  doctrine  of  One  God  over 
all  blessed  for  ever,  which  had  been  long 
familiar  to  the  Jew,  was  at  length  to  be  made 
known  to  the  heathen,  with  the  particination 
in  common  with  the  Jew,  of  salvation  ov  his 
Son.  The  partition  wall  was  taken  aown 
for  ever. 

Paul  however  retained,  to  the  end  of  bis 
ministry,  a  cordial  kindness  for  *  his  breth- 
ren after  the  flesh.*  His  heart's  desire  and 
prayer  for  Israel  was,  that  they  might  be 
saved,— for  the  Rose  of  Sharon  was  grafted 
on  the  Stem  of  David.  Not  only  the  same 
God  was  to  be  worshipped  by  both,  but  *  Je<« 
SUB  whom  he  had  sent ;'  while  Paganism  lay 

Frustrate,  never  more  to  rise  from  its  ruins, 
t  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  while 
to  this  day  surviving  Israel  remains  without 
a  temple,  the  surviving  Pantheon  remains 
without  a  worshipper. 

*  Bishop  Batler. 
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SairU  PauVf  Judgtnent  in  hi»  intercourge 
with  ihe  Pagant. 

It  is  amon^  the  mysteries  of  Christianity, 
that  the  preaching  of  Jesus  made  so  few 
converts,  and  his  death  so  many.  The  more 
affecting  were  his  discourses,  the  slnongcr 
was  the  indignation  they  excited  ;  the  deep- 
or  was  the  anxiety  which  he  expressed  lor 
the  salvation  of  men,  so  much  the  more  ve- 
hemently were  they  exa8{)erated  ag^ainst 
him  ;  the  more  merciful  were  his  miracles, 
so  much  the  faster  did  they  accelerate  his 
ignominious  catastrophe.  *  Did  not  this 
prove,'  says  the  eloquent  Bossuet,  *  that  not 
his  words,  but  his  Cross  was  to  bring  all  men 
to  Him  ?  Does  it  not  prove  that  the  power 
of  his  persuasion  consisted  in  the  shedding 
of  his  blood?'  This  he  himself  predicted— 
♦  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me.'  Were  it  not  for  this  reason,  it 
would  be  astonishing  to  our  shallow  wisdom, 
that  the  Author  of  Christianity  made  so  few 
proselytes  to  his  own  faith  and  his  apostles 
so  many.  That  the  disciple  who  denied  him 
should,  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
awaken,  by  a  single  sermon,  the  consciences 
of  three  thousand  auditors ;  and  that  the 
persecutor,  who  retiled  Him,  should  become, 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  Divine  Spirit, 
the  mighty  instrument  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Pagan  world. 

If  Saint  Paul  had  declined  visiting  the 
learned  and  polished  regions  of  Greece,  it 
might  hare  been  produced  against  him,  that 
he  carefuHy  avoided  those  cultivated  cities 
where  men  were  best  able  to  judge  of  the 
consistency  of  the  Gospel  doctrines  with  its 
precepts,  and  of  the  truth  of  those  miracles 
by  which  its  Divinity  was  confirmed.  The 
Greeks  might  have  urged  it  as  an  argument 
against  Paul's  integrity,  that  he  confined  his 
preaching  to  the  countries  which  they  called 
oarbarous,  knowing  they  would  be  less  acute 
in  discovering  inconsistencies,  and  more  ea- 
sily imposed  upon  by  impostures  which  men 
of  liberal  education  would  have  immediately 
detected  His  visiting  every  city  fainous 
for  literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  would 
also  be  a  complete  refutation  of  any  such 
charge  in  after  ages.  '  Because,'  says  a  ju- 
dicious commentator,  '  if  upon  an  accurate 
ixamination,  great  numbers  of  men  embra- 
ced the  Gospel,  who  were  best  qualified  to 
judge  of  its  nature  and  evidences,  their  con 
version  would  render  it  in  'ubitable  in  after 
times,  that  the  Gospel  was  supported  bv 
those  great  and  undeniable  miracles  which 
were  performed  in  every  country  by  the 
preachers  of  Christianity ;  so  that  no  person 
might  hereafter  suspect  that  idolatry  was  de- 
stroyed and  Christianity  established  merely 
through  the  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the 
people  among  wbomlt  was  first  preached.** 

Saint  Paul  was  with  more  propriety  se- 
lected to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  than 
if  he  had  beten  of  Gentile  extraction ;  none 
buta  teacher,  educated  as  he  had  been,  un- 

•  Macknigbt  on  the  l4f«  of  Saint  Pnol 


der  an  eminent  Jewish  doctor,  would  liaisr» 
been  so  competent  to  produce,  before  bqlb 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  prcxife  that  the  mirages* 
sufferings,  and  death  of  Jesus  happened  ia 
exact  conformity  to  the  predictions  of  those 
prophets  of  whom  the  Jews  bad  perfect 
knowledge,  and  to  whom,  though  tbe  Greo* 
tiles  previously  knew  them  not,  yet  it  ia  pro- 
pable  that  he  afterwards,  for  their  faUer 
confirmation,  would  refer  them. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable 
difference  between  Saint  Paol'K  reception 
among  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  popuJaee. 
Among  the  former,  the  *  common  peopl^ 
who  had  heard  Jesus  gladly/  must  have  Im 
their  prejudices  softened,  and  in  many  in- 
stances removed ;  even  those,  prol^blj* 
who  were  not  converted,  had  seen  and  heard 
of  his  miracles  with  astonishment.  Tbej 
were  also  witnesses  of  tbe  wonderful  effiocts 
produced  by  Saint  Peter's  sermon.  Their 
minds  were  become  so  favourably  disposed, 
that,  after  the  miracle  wrought  by  Peter  and 
John,*  the  enraged  council  did  not  venture 
to  punish  them, '  because  of  the  people,  Cor 
all  men  glorified  God  for  that  whicb  was 
done.' 

While  the  Heathen  governors  seem,  in 
their  transactions  with  Saint  Paul,  less  intol- 
erant than  the  Jewish  Sanherdim,  the  Hea- 
then multitude  appear  to  have  been  more  fj^ 
nous  than  the  Jewish.  Tbe  Jewish  leadm 
bad  a  personal  hatred  to  Christ;  tbe  Grentile 
community  bad  a  national  hatred  to  tbe 
Jews.  If  a  party  among  the  Jews  detested 
the  Christians,  the  Pagans  as  a  body  dc»pised 
the  Jews,  whilst  they  would  consioer  Chris* 
tianity  but  as  a  new  modification  of  an  an- 
tiquated and  degrading  suoerstitioD,  made 
worse  by  the  onensive  addition  of  certain 
tenets,  still  more  un  philosophical  and  incred- 
ible than  were  taugot  under  the  old  dispen- 
sation. The  contempt  of  the  Gentiles  was 
founded  on  their  ignorance  of  the  true  re- 
ligion of  Judaism,  and  that  again  bad  pre- 
vented any  inquiry  into  their  opinions. 
From  the  prejudic&l  pen  of  Tacitus,  and  the 
sarcastic  muse  of  Juvenal,  we  see  tbe  dis- 
dain in  which  they  were  held.  The  great 
writers,  only  less  culpable  than  modern  infi- 
dels, like  them  collected  a  string  of  misr^ 
resent:^  tions,  and  then  turned  mto  ridicule 
the  system  of  their  own  invention. 

The  philosophers,  who  disagree  each  with 
the  other,  all  join  in  tbe  contemning  more 
especially  one  doctrine  of  Chrisdanityy 
which  every  sect  alike  conceived  to  be  tbe 
most  inconsistent  with  their  own  tenets,  and 
the  most  contradictary  to  general  philcmophi- 
cal  principles,*-the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
which  they  contemptuously  called  tbe  hoj^ 
of  toomu. 

The  Pagan  magistrates  looked  with  a  jeal- 
ous eye  upon  all  mnovators ;  not  indeed  so 
much  from  an  aversion  to  any  novelty  of  re- 
ligious opinion,  (fo^  to  this  they  were  so  in- 
different as  to  make  little  objection  to  any 
mode  of  worship  whicb  did  not  seek  to  «ab> 
vert  their  own;)  but,  through  the  macbioar 
tions  of  tbe  mercenary,  priests,  who,  fearful 

*  ActB,  chap.  4. 
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of  aay  iorasian  of  timr  corrupt  eslablish- 
meati  aoj  detection  of  their  frauds,  aov  die- 
dosare  or  tbetr  oiysterieB,  aoy  danger  of  their 
altars,  their  auguries,  their  proStaole  oracles, 
and,  above  all,  any  abridgment  of  their  po- 
litical influence ;  excited  the  civil  governors 
against  Paul  by  the  stale  artifice  of  insinua- 
ting that  bis  designs  were  hostile  to  the  state. 

The  artisans  who  enriched  themselves  by 
the  Qocnpation  of  making  the  symbols  of 
idolatry,  fouud  that,  by  toe  contempt  into 
which  their  deities  were  likely  to  be  brought, 
their  craft  wonld  not  only  be  endangered, 
bat  destroyed.  This  conviction,  more  per- 
haps than  any  zeal  for  their  own  religion, 
served  to  influence  them  also  against  that  of 
Saint  PauL  And  finally  the  populace,  who 
liked  the  eas^^  and  pleasant  way  of  appeas- 
ing their  divinities  by  shows  and  pageants, 
^ira  ceremonies,  and  lustral  days,  were  un- 
willing to  lose  their, holydays,  and  all  the 
decorations  and  pleaaores  which  distinguish- 
ed tiiem,  and  did  not  care  to  exchange  this 
gay  and  amusing  reli^on  for  the  spiritual, 
sober,  and  unostentatious  worship  of  the 
Christians. 

There  was  therefore  no  disposition  in  any 
c1a9s  of  society  to  receive  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  or  to  foi^ve  the  intrusion  of  its 
teachers.  Paul,  unsupported,  unfriended, 
ha^Lto  open  his  own  commission  to  audiences 
Iwked  by  multitudes,  protected  by  power, 
patronized  by  learning,  countenanced  by  the 
national  priesthood.    It  was  a  far  more  une- 

2ual  contest  than  that  of  David  and  Goliath ; 
»r,  besides  the  people,  he  had  to  combat 
with  the  giants  of  Areopagus.  But  greater 
was  He  that  was  for  niro,  than  they  who 
were  against  him. 

Had  he  not  been  an  adept  m  the  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  how  could  there  have 
been,  in  his  diversified  discourses,  such  an 
adaptation  to  the  moral  wants  of  men  f  His 
superiority  in  this  respect  appears  not  only 
in  bis  general  knowledge  of  man  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  in  his  acquaintance  with  life  and 
manners,  in  what  we  call  knowledge  of  the 
world  ;  in  his  scrupulous  observance  of  time 
and  place,  in  his  admirable  judgment  in  so 
skilfully  accommodating  his  discourses  to  the 
condition,  character,  and  circumstances  of 
the  persons  whom  he  addressed.  To  some 
he  applied  as  to  decided  enemies  to  Chris- 
tiaoit^;  to  others  as  utterly  unacquainted 
with  its  nature,  and  ignorant  of  its  design, 
bttt  not  averse  from  inquiring  into  its  truth. 
He  always*  carefully  distinguished  between 
the  errors  of  the  followers  of  religfion  and  the 
sins  of  her  adversaries.  To  some  he  address- 
ed himself  as  awakened,  to  others,  as  enlight- 
ened, to  many  as  sincere,  but  to  none  as  per- 
fect. 

The"  varions  powers  of  bis  opulent  mind  he 
exercised  with  a  wise  appropriation  to  the 
geniosof  those  whom  he  adaressed.  With 
the  Jews  « he  reasoned  ;*  with  the  Athenian 
controvertistB  <  he  disputed  :*  at  Ephesus  *  he 
boldly  disputed  and  persuaded.' 

The  apostle's  zeal  was  never  cooled  by  the 
improbability  of  success.  He  knew  that 
what  seemed  hopeless  to  men  was  n'ot  impos- 
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sible  to  God.  .  Even,  at  Paphos,  where  the 
most  impure  worship  was-onered  to  the  most, 
impure  deity,  he  made  a  most  important  con- 
vert in  the  Proconsul  himself.*  This  wise 
governor  holds  out  an  example  to  men  in 
high  public  stations  ;  he  suffered  not  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  report,  or  duped  by  mis* 
representation  ;  he  would  bear  with  his  own 
ears  *•  the  word  of  God*  which  Paul  preached, 
and  see  with  lus  own  eyes  the  miracle  which 
confirmed  it. 

In  his  preaching  at  Antioch,f  he  introdu- 
ces bis  gpreat  commission  to  Uie  Gentiles  in 
the  most  dignified  and  masterly  manner,  re- 
ferring the  Jewish  auditors  to  the  striking 
passages  of  their  national  history ;  to  the 
prophecies  and  their  fulfilment :  to  the  at- 
testation of  the  Baptist;  to  Christ's  death 
and  resurrection.  He  ends  with  a  most  aw- 
ful peroration  ;  *  Behold,  yedespisers,  and 
wonder  and  perish  ;'  and  then,  with  a  meas- 
ured sternness  which  nothing  could  shake, 
he  makes  the  disclosure  of  that  grand  scheme, 
of  Almighty  Goodness,  the  scheme  of  pro- 
claiming to  the  Gentiles  that  Gospel  which 
the  chosen  people  to  whom  it  had  been  oifer- 
ed,  so  contumeliously  rejected.  How  strik- 
ing the  contrast  of  manner  in  which  these 
words  of  the  apostle  were  received  by  the 
two  classes  of  hearers  ! — the  envy  and  malig- 
nity, '  the  contradictions  and  blasphemies  of 
the  Jews  ;'  the  joyful  gratitude  with  which 
the  heathen  *  glorified  the  word  of  the  Lord,^ 
at  the  annunciation  of  a  blessing  so  vast  and 
so  unexpected ! 

To  the  people  of  Lystra  his  address  is 
short,  plain,  and  simple,  vet  passionate  and 
energetic  : .  so  plain,  as  to  be  not  only  under- 
stood, but  felt  by  the  meanest  auditor  ;  yet 
so  powerful,  that  when  aided  by  a  miracle  of 
mercy,  which  he  wrought  before  them,  he 
scarcelv  restrained  them  from  ofi*ering  him 
divine  nonours.  His  appearance  before  Fe- 
lix having  been  more  lai^ely  defiled  by  the 
sacred  historian,  we  may  well  be  allowed  a 
more  particular  consideration  of  it.  Hea- 
then historians  represent  Felix  as  having,  by 
every  kind  of  misconduct,  excited  disturban- 
ces in  Judea,  and  by  exactions  and  oppres- 
sions obtained  the  contempt  of  his  subjects, 
to  whom  be  had  occasioned  great  calamities ; 
his  mal-administration,  but  fur  the  interven- 
tion of  the  governor  of  Syria,  would  have  kin- 
dled a  war ;  and  an  instance  of  it  indeed  oc- 
curs on  the  very  occasion  of  which  we  are 
about  to  speak,  in  Paul's  long  detention  in 
confinement.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Acts,, 
that  he  hoped  the  apostle  would  have  bribed 
him  with  money,  in  order  to  procure  his  es- 
cape. | 

Let  us  now  contrast  the  different  conduct 
of  the  popular  advocate  retained  by  the  Jews 
against  Paul,  with  that  of  Paul  himself,  to- 
wards this  corrupt  governor,  Tertullus,  a 
florid  speaker,  is  not  ashamed,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  part V  oratory,  to  offer  the  grossest 
adulation  to  this  wicked  judge  ;  not  only  ex* 
tolling  what  he  knew  to  be  false, — the  tran- 
quility produced  by  bis  administration,  and 

a  Sergius  Psuliis.         f  Acts,  cb.  13. 
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*  the  worthy  deeds*  done  by  hiin,-^but  even 
exaltingf  him  into  a  sort  of  deity/  by  whose 
providente  their  prosperity  was  pfocored. 
Then,  in  the  usaal  strain  of  artful  and  disin- 
genuous adulation,  having  already  exceeded 
all  bounds  of  decency,  he  finishes  his  harangue 
by  bypocritibally  expressing  his  fears  that 
praise  '  mig^ht  be  tedious  to  him.' 

After  the  affected  declamation  of  this  rhet- 
orical parasite,  how  are  we  refreshed  with 
the  wise,  temperate,  and  simple  defence  of 
the  apostle  !  Instead  of  loadings  Tertullus 
with  reproaches  for  the  infamous  charges  of 
heres)^  and  sedition  brought  against  himself, 
lie  maintains  a  dignified  silence  till  the  gover- 
nor *  beckoned  to  him  to  speak.'  He  then 
enters  upon  his  vindication  without  a  single 
invective  against  his  accusers,  and  what  is 
still  more  honourable  to  his  own  character, 
without  a  single  compliment  to  bis  judge, 
tfaongh  well  aware  that  his  liberty,  and  even 
his  life,  were  in  bis  hands.  Unjust  as  Felix 
was,  the  charges  against  Paul  were  too  fla 
grantly  false  to  mislead  him,  and  the  noble 
simplicity  of  the  prisoner's  defence  carried  in 
it  something  so  convincing  to*the  understan- 
ding of  tlie  judge,  that  he  durst  not  act  upon 
the  allegations  of  the  accuser,  nor  condemn 
the  innocent. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Paul  seemed 
more  intent  to  alarm  the  conscience  of  the 
governor,  than  be  had  previously  been  to  as- 
sert his  own  integrity.  Felix,  ever  present- 
ing us  with  the  iaea  of  a  bad  mind,  ill  at  ease 
with  itself,  sends  for  Paul,  and  desires  to 

*  hear  him  concerning  the  faith  of  Christ.* 
Charmed,  no  doubt,  with  the  occasion  given 
him,  Paul  uses  it  wisely.  He  does  not  em- 
bark on  topics  irrelevant  to  the  immediate 
case  of  his  auditors,  nor  by  personal  reproof 
does  he  expose  himself  to  the  charge  of  con- 
tumacy. He  never  loses  sight  of  tne  respect 
due  to  the  judge's  ofiice,  but  still,  as  he  knew 
the  venality  and  profligacy  with  which  head- 
ministered  that  ofHce,  together  with  the  licen- 
tious character  of  his  wife,  who  was  present, 
he  reasoned,  not  declaimed;  he  *  reasoned* 
on  the  virtues  in  which  he  knew  they  were 
so  shamefully  de^c'ieni^rightewunets  and 
temperance  ;  and  then,  douotless  with  the 
dignity  of  one  who  wa«  himself  to  <  judge  an- 
gels,' closed  his  discourse  with  referring 
these  notorious  violaters  of  both  duties  to  the 
judgment  to  come. 

The  result  of  this  discourse  is  the  best  ev- 
idence of  the  power  of  his  reasonings.— 
Conscience-struck,  Felix  trembled.  The 
judge  dissolved  the  court,  dismissed  the  pris- 
oner, withheld  the  sentence,  deferred  the 
further  trial  to  an  indefinite  time,— which 
time  he  contrived  should  never  arrive, — till 
both  were  cited  to  appear  toe^ether  before 
the  mic'bty  Judg-e  of  quick  ana  dead.  Paul 
throughout  maintains  bis  character,  and  Fe- 
lix adds  one  to  the  numberless  instances  in 
which  strong  convictions  not  being  foUowed 
up,  only  serve  to  enhance  guilt  and  aggra- 
vate condemnation. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Ephesus,  his  reason- 
ing and  his  persuasive  powers  arc  altemate- 
Iv  exercised.    Tn  hi?  conduct  in  this  place 


we  incidentally  discorer  a  singalftr  lastaDca 
of  his  discretion  in  avoiding  to  ei^cite  mine- 
cessary  irritation.  He  fband  in  the  Sphe* 
sians  a  strong  devotion  to  one  particiilar 
idol ;  yet  it  is  intimated,  in  a  canoid  apeech 
of  their  chief  magistrate,  that  he  bad  nekher 
reviled  their  great  godden,  Diana,  nor  pro- 
faned their  temples.  We  may.  tberanire« 
fairly  presume  that  he  contented  himsdf 
with  preaching  against  idolatry  in  geoenif 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  excite  the  popQ« 
lar  indignation  by  inveighing  against  tbe  lo» 
cat  idol.* 

It  is  not  tbe  meanest  of  the  triompbi  of  in- 
cipient Christianity,  that  at  this  place  the 
professors  of  forbidden  arts  brought  outtbeir 
costly  professional  books,  the   regieters  of 
their  unlawful  mysteries,  and  burnt  tb^n, 
giving  a  striking  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  conversion,  by  thus  putting  ft  out  of 
their  power  to  repeat  their  impions  incanta- 
tions ;  their  destroying  them  in  tbe  pretence 
of  the  people,  was  a  triple  sacrifice  of  their 
prejudices,  their  credit,  and    their  profit. 
w  bat  an  example  have  they  left  to  tboae 
who,  though  professing  Christianity,    |^ve 
birth,  or  afford  encouragement,  to  piofiineor 
profligate  books,  which,  though  <n  a  differ* 
ent  character  from  those  of  the  Epheaian 
sorcerers,  possess  a  magic  power  over  tbe 
mind  of  the  reader,  not  less  pemicioQa  in 
itself,  and  far  .more  extensive  in  its  influ- 
ence.f 

Saint  Paul's  good  sense,  and  may  we  be 
permitted  to  say,  his  good  taste— qualities  we 
could  rather  wish  than  iexpect  to  see  eUwofB 
brought  to  the  service  of  religion,— were 
eminently  displayed  in  his  examination  at 
Cesarea.  While  his  pleading  before  the 
royal  audience,  and  other  persons  of  dignity 
and  station,  exhibits  a  fine  specimen  of  wis* 
dom  and  good  breeding,  it  exhibits  it  with- 
out the  smallest  sacrifice  of  principle,  or  the 
least  abatement  of  truth.  At  once,  his  doc- 
trines are  scriptural,  and  his  langaase  is 
classical.  On  this  occasion,  as  npon  all  oth- 
ers, conscious  dignity  is  mingled  with  po- 
litenes ;  an  air,  carrying  with  it  the  anthori- 
ty  of  truth,  with  the  gentleness  of  Christian- 
ity, pervades  all  he  says  and  does. 

This  admirable  conduct  has  extorted,  even 
from  that  eloquent  rbai^odist,  the  sceptical 
authort  of  *  the  Characteristics,'  a  confies- 
sion,  *  how  handsomely  Paul  accommodates 
himself  to  the  apprehension  and  temper  of 
those  polite  people,  the  witty  Athenians,  and 
the  Roman  court  of  judicature,  in  tbe  pre- 
sence of  their  great  men  and  ladies.'  At  this 
last-named  memorable  audience,  with  what 
admirable  temper  does  he  preserve  bis  rever- 
ence for  constituted  authorities,  while  be 

♦Acts,  19. 

f  When  the  French  revolotion  had-  brought  to 
light  the  fatal  consequences  of  some  of  Vomiro** 
writings,  some  half-scnipttloas  penoos,  ao  longer 
willing  to  afford  his  fourscoro  volomet  a  place  in 
their  library,  sold  them  at  a  low  price.  Tots  mea- 
sure, though  it  *  stayed  the  plague'  in  their  own 
houses,  caused  the  infection  to  spread  wider.  The 
Ephesian  mai^icians  made  no  such  compromisp ; 
they  burnt  thrirs, 
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hMjLy  icfiapitoIatflB  tboie  paanges  in  his  for- 
mer  lifo  WDick  were  iiataraJi>  csiaiculated  to 
give  offisDce.— Hifi  preliiniDary  compliment 
to  Ai^rippa  waa  jadiciooaly  conceived  in  a 
manner  to  procure  attention  to  his  projected 
defence,  without  in  aojr  sense  deserving  tbe 
name  of  flatteiy,  or  in  any  degree  coropro- 
nnsiog  the  truth  he  meant  to  deliver.  While 
it  aafwered  its  proper  end,  it  served  as  an 
atlestation  of  his  own  veracity  and  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity ;  for  in  complimenting 
the  long  on  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  to 
which  he  referred  him,  he  laid  himself  open 
to  immediate  detection  if  the  ctrcamstances 
bad  not  heen  strictly  correct,  affording  *•  a 
remarkable  proof,'  sajrs  Lord  Lyttelton, 
^  both  of  the  notoriety  of  the  fact  and  tbe  in- 
iegritT  of  the  man,  who,  with  so  fearless  a 
oonfioenoe,  could  call  npoo  a  king  to  give 
testiniooy  for  him,  while  he  was  sitting  in 
judrment  upon  him.' 

The  whole  defence  is  as  rational  as  it  is  el- 
egant. Tbe  self-possession,  tbe  modest  in- 
trepidity, and  tbe  pertinent  choice  of  matter, 
furaisb  a  model  for  innocent  sufierers  under 
similar  circumstances. 

Aa  on  the  one  band  it  is  a  great  hardship 
for  an  accused  person  to  have  to  plead  before 
ig^norance  and  prejudice,  so  on  tbe  other  it 
iras  not  more  just  than  polite  and  prudent, 
for  Paul  to  begin  by  expressing  his  satisfac- 
tion that  he  should  at  least  be  tried  by  a 
jtidge,  who,  from  his  knowledge,  bis  educa- 
tion, and  bis  habits,  was  competent  to  deter- 
mine on  tbe  cause.  While  ne  scruples  not 
to  declare  the  inveterate  prejudices,  tlie 
blindoesB,  and  persecutinf^  spirit  of  bis  for- 
mer life,  be  does  ample  justice  to  bis  own 
character  as  a  scholar  and  a  moralist.  Well 
as  be  knew  that  bis  piety  would  not  clear 
him  at  tbe  tribunal  before  which  he  stood,  yet 
the  feir  justification  of  himself  from  the 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  was  due,  not  onl  v 
to  bis  own  character,  but  to  the  religion  which 
he  firofessed. 

Having  been  himself  brought  to  embrace 
Christianity  by  no  powers  of  reasoning,  by 
no  trains  of  argument,  he  allowed  himself 
either  to  employ  or  n^lect  them  at  discre- 
tion in  addressing  these  assemblies.  On  the 
preseot  occasion  he  limits  himself  to  matter 
of  feet,  and  seems  to  think  a  statement  of 
his  own  conversion  would  be  more  likely  to 
impress  a  judge  *  expert  in  all  customs  and 
questions  which  were  among  the  Jews.'  He 
msisted  dogmatically  but  on  one  point,  the 
great  dectriue  of  the  Resurrection,  for  as- 
serting which  be  had  been  so  often  assailed  ; 
and  he  asks,  why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  f  This,  liowever,  lie  does  not  ar" 
gue  ;  perhaps  conscious  of  having  so  amply 
stated,  and  so  arg^mcntatively  defended  it 
in  bis  epistolary  writings,  now  sufficiently 
known. 

FestUB,  with  that  scorn  which  any  allusion 
\o  his  tenet  never  felled  to  excite,  impatient- 
ly TDternipted  him,  but  with  a  reproof  .which 
had  more  of  irony  than  anger,  as  if  he 
tliought  his  credulity  rather  the  effect  of  in- 
sanity than  of  wickedness,  the  object  of  rid- 
icule rather  than  of  oeasure^    This  irrita- 


ting charge,  however,  did  not  make  Paul  for- 
get the  respect  due  to  the  place  which  Fes- 
tus  filled];  and  while  he  vindicated  the  sound- 
ness of  his  own  intellect  and  the  sobriety  of 
his  doctrine,  he  did  not  fail  to  address  the 
governor  by  the  honourable  appellation  of 
'  most  noble,'  to  which  his  dignity  entitled 
him.  His  example  in  this  respect,  as  in  all 
other  particulars,  was  of  an  instructive  na- 
ture ;  teaching  us  to  separate  the  civility  of 
speech  due  to  office  from  the  respect  due  on- 
ly to  personal  character,  and  justify  the  mod- 
em titles  and  epithets  of  reverence  which 
have  occasioned  so  much  discussion  in  many 
of  our  public  forms. 

The  apostle's  speech  had  produced  a  con- 
siderable emotion  in  the  king,  who,  however, 
was  determined  to  act  rather  upon  his  con- 
venience than  his  convictions.  The  apostle 
concludes  as  he  had  begun,  by  seizing  on  the 
part  of  Agrippa's  character  which  he  could 
most  conscientiously  commend,  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject  before  the  court. 
In  his  solemn  interrogation  at  the  close, 
^  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  Proph- 
ets V  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear  ; 
for,  if  he  really  believed  the  Prophets,  could 
he  refuse  to  believe  the  accomplishment^Qf 
their  predictions  ^  His  emphatical  answer 
to  bis  otvn  question,  *  I  know  that  thou  be- 
lievest,' drew  from  tlie  startled  monarch  a 
free  avowal  of  his  partial  convictions.  The 
brief  but  afiecting  prayer  with  which  the 
trial  closes,  is  as  elegantly  turned  as  if  the 
Apostle  bad  been  the  courtier. 

Agrippa  appears,  in  this  instance,  in  a 
light  so  much  mgre  advantageous  than  any 
oi  the  other  judges  before  whom  either  Paul 
or  his  Lord  were  cited,  that  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  be  let  slip  an  occasion  so  provi- 
dentially put  in  his  way  This  illustrious 
person  affords  another  awful  proof  of  tlio 
danger  of  stifling  convictions,  postponing  in- 
quiries, and  neglecting  opportunities. 

Though  the  political  and  military  splen- 
dour of  Athens  had  declined,  and  the  seal  of 
government,  after  the  conquest  of  Greece 
by  the  Romans,  was  transferred  to  Corinih,* 
yet  her  sun  of  glory  was  not  set  Fhiloso- 
pbv  and  the  liberal  arts  were  still  carefully 
cultivated  ;  students  in  every  department, 
and  from  every  quarter,  resorted  thither  for 
improvement,  and  her  streets  were  crowded 
by  senators  and  rhetoricians,  philosophers 
and  statesmen. 

As  Paul  visited  Athens  with  views  which 
had  instigated  no  preceding,  and  would  prob- 
ably be  entertained  by  no  subsequent  travel- 
ler, so  his  attention  in  that  most  interesting 
city  was  attracted  by  obiects  far  different 
from  theirs.  He  was  in  all  probability  qual- 
iiied  to  ran^e,  with  a  learned  eye,  over  tlie 
exquisite  pieces  of  art,  and  to  consult  and 
enjoy  tlie  curious  remains  of  literature,-^ 
theatres,  and  temples,  and  schools  of  philo- 
sophy, sepulchres,  and  cenotaphs,  statues  of 
patriots,  and  portraits  of  heroes ;— -monu- 
ments by  which  the  artist  had  insured  to 
himself  the  immortality  be  was  conferring. 
Yet  one  edifice  alone  arrested  the  apostle/s 
notioe,<^the  altar  of  the  idolatrous  worship- 
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pen.    One  record  of  antiquity  alone  invited 
his  critical  acumen, — the  inscbiptioh  to 

THE  UITKWOWN  GoD. 

The  disposition  of  tbifll*people,  their  possiaii 
for  disputation,  their  cbai-acteristic  and  pro- 
rerbial  love  of  novelty,  had  draim  together 
a  vast  assembly.  Many  of  the  philosophical 
sects  eagerly  joined  the  audience.  Curiosi- 
ty is  called  by  an  ancient  writer,  the  wan- 
txmness  of  knovrledg^.  These  critics  came, 
it  is  likely,  not  as  inauirers,  but  as  spies.-^- 
The  grave  stoics  probably  expected  to  hear 
some  new  un  broached  doctrines  which  they 
mi^t  overthrow  by  argument ;  the  lively 
Epicureans  some  fresh  absurdity  in  reli^on, 
which  would  a^ord  a  new  field  &r  diversion  ; 
the  citizens,  perhaps,  crowding*  and  listening 
from  the  mere  motive  that  they  might  after- 
wards have  to  tell  the  new  thing  they  should 
hear.  Paul  took  advantage  of  their  curios- 
ity. As  he  habitually  opened  his  discourses 
with  great  moderation,  we  are  the  less  sur- 
prised at  the  measured  censure,  or  rather  the 
implied  civility  of  his  introduction.  The 
ambiguous  term  '  superstitious'  which  he 
employed,  might  be  either  construed  into 
re|j)ect  for  their  spirit  of  religious  inquiry, 
or  mto  duapprobatton  of  its  unreasonable 
excess  ;  at  least  he  intimated  that  they  were 
so  far  from  not  reverencing  the  acknowledg- 
ed gods,  that  they  worshipped  one  which  was 
*  unknown.* 

With  his  usual  discriminating  mind,  he  did 
not  <  reason'  with  these  elegant  and  learned 
Polytheists  *  out  of  the  Scnptures,'  of  which 
they  were  totally  ignorant,  as  he  had  done  at 
Antioch  and  CTesarea,  before  judg^  who 
were  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  them  :  he 
addressed  hi)  present  auditors  with  an  elo- 
quent exposition  of  natural  religion,  and  of 
V^e  providential  government  of  God,  politely 
illustrating  his  observations  bv  citing  passa- 
ges from  one  of  their  own  authors.  £ven  by 
this  quotation,  without  having  recourse  to 
Scripture,  he  was  able  to  controvert  the  Ep- 
icurean doctrine,  that  the  Deity  had  no  in- 
terference with  human  concerns  ;  showing 
them  on  their  own  principles,  that  '  we  are 
the  offspring  of  God ;'  that  ^  in  Him  we  live 
and  move,  and  hare  our  being  ;^  and  it  is 
worth  observing,  that  he  could  select  from  a 
poet,  sentiments  which  should  come  nearer 
to  this  truth  than  from  a  philosopher. 

The  orator,  rising  with  his  subject,  after 
briefly  touching  on  the  long  suffering  of 
Ood,  awfhlly  annonnced  that  i^i^norance 
would  be  no  longer  any  plea  for  idolatry  ; 
that  if  the  Divine  forbearance  had  permitted 
it  so  long,  it  was  in  order  to  make  the  wisest 
Bot  only  see,  but  feel  the  insufficiency  of 
their  own  wisdom  in  what  related  to' the 
great  concerns  of  religion  ;  but  he  now 
commanded  all  vmu  every  where  to  repent. — 
He  concludes  by  announcing  the  solemni- 
ties of  Christ's  future  judgment,  and  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead. 

In  considering  Saint  Paul's  manner  of  un- 
folding to  these  wits  and  sages  the  power  and 
goodness  of  t^t  Supreme  Intelligence  who 
was  the  object  of  their  *  ignorant  worship,' 
we  are  at  qpce  astonished  at  his  iatrepidity 


and  bis  iiianagmndot ;  intrepidity^  ia  piMfer- 
ring  this  bold  charge  agaitafti  an  a^udieycft  of 
the  most  accomplished  scholars  in  the  fr«rld, 
— in  charging  ignorance  upon  Afhanii ! 
blindness  on  ^  the  eje  of  Greece  !'««-«iid 
management  in  so  jodtcionsly  condactiB^  Iris 
oration,  that  the  awlience  expressed  dettlier 
Hnpatience  nor  displeasure,  till  he  begna  to 
unfold  the  most  obnoxious  and  nonopnlar  of 
all  doctrines,— ^esus  raised  from  tnedend* 

It  is  recorded  by  Saint  Luke  of  this  polisb.* 
ed  and  highly  intellectual  city,  that  it  was 
wholly  gwen  up  to  idahiry ;  a  cctifimiatioii 
of  the  remark  of  Pansanias,  that  there  ware 
more  image-worshippers  in  Athens  tlMdi  to 
all  Greece  besides. 

We  have  here  a  clear  proof  that  the  rea- 
sonableness of  Christianity  was  no  reoom- 
roendation  to  its  adoption  by  thoste  people 
who,  of  ail  others,  were  acknowledged  to 
have  cultiyated  reason  the  most  hi|^y. — 
What  a  melancholy  and  beart-faumbling  cson- 
viction,  that  wit  and  learning*  in  their  kifH- 
est  elevation,  opeii  no  natural  ayenue  to  re- 
ligion in  the  heart  of  man  ;  that  the  graasest 
ignorance  leaves  it  not  more  inacoessiUe  to 
Divine  truth.  Paul  never  appears  to  bare 
made  so  few  proselytes  in  any  place  as  at 
Athens ;  and  it  is  so  fkr  from  bemg  tme,  as 
its  disciples  assert,  that  pliilosophy  is  never 
intolerant,  that  the  most  bitter  peraeeatKin 
ever  inflicted  on  the  Christians  was  under 
the  most  philosophical  of  all  the  Roman  Em- 
perors.* 

In  this-  celebrated  city,  in  which  Plato, 
near  five  hundred  years  before,  disoonraed  so 
eloquently  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
Paul  first  preached  the  resurrection  nf  the 
body.  Horace  Speaks  of  eearchinir  for  truth 
in  the  groves  of  Academus.  Bnt  Saint  Paul 
was  the  first  who  ever  taugkl  it  there. 


CHAP.  IX. 

On  the  general  principle  of  Saint  Paul's 

WriHnge, 

One  of  tiie  most  distinguished  writers  of 
antiquity,  says,  that  *■  one  man  may  believe 
himself  to  be  as  certain  of  bis  error  as 
another  of  his  truth.'  How  many  illustrious 
ancients,  under  the  influence  of  this  conceit, 
may  either  have  carried  truth  out  of  its 
proper  sphere,  or  brought  on  some  error  to 
fill  the  pl^ce  where  the  truth,  so  transferred^ 
had  len  vacant  Tha  Pagan  philosophers 
held  so  great  a  variety  of  opinions  of  the  su« 
preme  good  of  the  nature  ot  man,  that  one  of 
their  most  learned  writers  is  said  to  have 
reckoned  the  number  to  amount  to  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  eighty-eigfht.f 

Christianity  ought  to  be  accounted  a  sin- 
gular blessing,  were  it  onJj  that  it  has  sim- 
Slified  this  conjectural  arithmetic,  and  re- 
uced  the  hundreds  to  a  unit.  Saint  Paul's 
brief,  but  comprehensive  aefinition,  *  repent- 
ance towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Je^ 


*  Marcus  Aurelitis. 
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iw  Climt,'  ferming-  one  gprand  ceatrel  point, 
m  whicb,  if  all  the  vein  aims  and  unsatisfied 
deiitea  of  the  anxious  philosophers  do  not 
Bieet»  this  suocinot  character  ot  Christianity 
abttndantly  supplies  what  their  aims  and  de- 
alma  fidM  to  accomplish ;  for  *•  they  erred, 
B«i|  knowitt^  the  Scripturas:  those  Scrip- 
tupoa  which  proclaim  tlie  wants  of  mao  when 
ther  declare  his  depravity,  and  the  power  of 
Cm,  in  providing  its  only  remedy.' 

fiaiAt  Paul  labours  sednlonsly  to  convince 
his  converts  of  the  apostacy  of  the  human 
race.  He  knew  this  to  be  the  only  method 
of  reoderinfr  the  Scriptures  either  useful  or 
intniligible ;  no  other  book  having  explicitly 
prodaimed  or  circumstantially  unfolded  this 
prime  truth.  He  furnishes  his  followers  with 
thia  ke^,  that  they  might  both  unlock  the 
otherwise  hidden  treasures  of  the  Bible,  and 
open  the  secret  recesses  of  their  own  hearts. 
He  knew  diat,  without  this  strict  iuquisition 
into  what  was  passing'  within,  witliout  this 
experimental  knowledge  of  their  own  lapsed 
state,  the  best  books  may  be  read  with  little 
nrefit,  and  even  prayer  be  offered  up  with 
iHtle  eftct. 

He  directs  them  to  follow  up  this  self-in- 
spection, because  without  it  they  could  not 
delenmne  on  the  quality,  even  of  their  best 
actions.  ^  Examine  yourselves ;  prove  your 
«wn  selves,*  is  bts  frequent  exhortation.  He 
knew,  that  if  we  did  not  impede  the  entrance 
of  Divine  light  into  our  own  hearts,  ii  would 
show  us  many  an  unsuspected  corruption  ; 
that  it  would  not  only  disclose  existing  evils, 
bat  awaken  the  remembrance  of  former 
ones,  of  which  perhaps  the  consequences 
still  remain,  though  time  and  negligence 
hare  effaced  the  act  itself  from  the  memory. 
Whatever  be  the  structure  they  intend  to 
erect,  the  apostles  always  dig  deep  for  a 
foundation  before  they  b^n  to  build.  '  On 
Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,'  as  on  a 
broad  basis.  Saint  Paul  builds  all  doctrine 
and  grounds  all  practice ;  and  firm  indeed, 
must  that  foundation  be,  which  has  to  sustain 
such  a  weight.  He  points  to  him  as  the  sole 
author  of  justifying  faith.  From  this  doe- 
trine  he  derives  all  sanctity,  all  duty,  and  all 
consolation.  After  having  proved  it  to  be 
productive  of  that  most  solid  of  all  supports, 
peate  with  Qod  ;  this  peace  he  promises,  not 
only  ^through  the  benignity  of  God,  but 
through  the  grace  of  Christ,' showing,  bv  an 
induction  of  particulars,  the  process  of  this 
love  of  God  in  its  moral  effects, — ^how  afflic- 
tions promote  *  patience,'  how  patience  for- 
tifies the  mind  by  *  experience,'  and  bow  ex- 
perience generates  'hope;' — reverting  al- 
ways in  the  end  to  that  point  from  which  he 
sets  out;  to  that  lov-  of  God,  which  is  kin- 
dled in  the  heart  bv  the  operation  of  the  Holv 
Spirit. 

He  makes  all  true  holiness  to  hinge  on  this 
fhndamental  doctrine  of  redemption  by  the 
Son  of  God,  never  separating  his  ofl5ce%  from 
his  person,  nor  his  example  from  his  propiti- 
ation; never  teaching  that  man's  nature  is 
to  be  reformed,  without  pointing  out  the  in- 
strument, and  the  manner  by  which  the  re- 
formation IB  to  be  effected.      For  one  great 


exodlence  of  Saint  Paurs  wriliDga  consist, 
not  only  in  his  demonstrating  to  us  the  rich* 
es  and  the  glories  of  Christ,  but  in  showing 
how  they  may  he  conveyed  to  us :  how  we 
may  become  possessed  of  an  interest,  of  a 
right  in  them. 

Though  there  is  no  studied  separations  of 
the  doctrinal  from  the  practical  parts  of  his 
Epistles,  they  who  would  enter  most  deeply 
into  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  farmer, 
would  best  do  it  by  a  strict  obedience  to  the 
precepts  oi  the  latter.  He  every  where 
shows,  that  the  way  to  receive  the  truth  is  to 
obey  it ;  and  the  way  to  obey  is  to  love  it. 
Nothing  so  effectually  bars  up^  the  heart  and 
even  the  understanding,  against  the  recep- 
tion of  truth,  as  the  practice  of  sin.  *  If  any 
man  will  oo  his  will,'  says  the  Divine  Teach- 
er himself,  '  he  shall  fenttw  of  the  doctrine.'* 

It  is  in  this  practical  application  of  Divine 
truth,  that  the  supreme  excellence  of  Saint 
Pauls  preaching  consists.  Wheneverhehas 
been  largely  expatiating'  on  the  glorious 
privileges  of  believers,  he  never  omits  to 
guard  his  doctrine  from  the  use  to  which  he 
probably  fore^^aw  loose  professors  might  con- 
vert it,  if  delivered  to  the  uninform^,.strip- 
ped  from  the  connection  with  its  proper  ad- 
junct.f 

Thus,  his  doctrines  are  never  barely  theo- 
retical. He  hedges  them  in,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  observfnl,  with  the  whole  circle  of 
duties,  or  witii  snch  as  more  immediately 
grow  out  of  his  subject,  whether  they  relate 
to  God,  to  others,  or  ourselves.  Though  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  produce,  in  his  wri- 
tingti,  a  single  doctrine  which  is  not  so  pro- 
tected, nevertheless,  perhaps,  there  is 
scarcely  one,  in  the  adoption  of  which,  bold 
intruders  have  not  leaped  over  the  fence  he 
ratted :  or  by  their  negligence  laid  it  bare 
for  the  unhallowed  entrance  of  others,  con- 
verting his  inclosure  into  a  waste.  If  the 
duty  of  living  righteously,  soberly,  and  god- 
^  ly,  was  ever  pre-eminentl}[  taught  bv  anv 
instructor,  that  instructor  is  Saint  Paul ;  if 
ever  the  instructions  of  any  Teacher  have 
been  strained  or  perverted,  they  are  his. 
But  if  he  never  presses  any  virtue,  as  inde 
pendent  of  faith,  which  is  too  much  the  case, 
with  some,  he  never  fails  to  press  it  as  a  con- 
sequence of  faith,  which  is  sometimes  neg- 
lected by  others.  The  one  class  preach  fiiith 
as  if  it  were  an  insulated  doctrine  ;  the  oth- 
er, virtue,  as  if  it  were  a  self-originating 
principle. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  in 
that  complete  code  of  Evangelical  law,  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  Romans,  after  unfold- 
ing with  the  most  lucid  clearness,  the  great 
tniths  of  our  religion,  he  carefully  inculcates 
the  Ump^r  it  demands,  before  he  proceeds  to 
enforce  the  duties  it  tmfioses;  that  we  must 
be  ^holy'  before  we  can  be  *  acceptable ;' 

*  John  vii  17. 

f  We  lesrn  from  Saint  Peter,  that  this  perver- 
sion had  begun  even  in  his  own  time.  Ebios  and 
his  foUowerH  aflenvardB  pushed  the  chari^e  against 
Paul  as  far  as  antinomianism.  Nor  has  the  spu-it  of 
the  accusation  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  adultera- 
tion of  the  principle  on  the  other,  entirely  ceased. 
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(hat  we  must  be  transfonned  io  the  reoewing 

of  our  mind,  is  at  oace  made  a  coasequeace 
of  the  g^race  o(  God,. and  a  preliminarj  to  our 
duties  towards  our  fellow -crealures.  We 
must  offer  up . '  owMelvei  a  liviog  sacrifice  to 
Oody'  before  we  are  directed  to  act  coosci- 
fentiousiy  to  man.  The  other  disposition, 
which  he  names  as  an  indispensable  prelude, 
is  humility ;  tor  in  the  very  opening  of  his 
subject,  he  prefaces  it  with  an  injunction, 
not  to  think  of  oumelvee  more  highly  than  we 
ou^kt  to  think.  To  omit  to  cultivate  the 
spirit  in  which  doctrines  are  to  be  embraced, 
a!nd  the  temper  in  which  duties  are  to  be 
performed,  is  to  mutilate  Christianity,  and 
to  rob  it  of  its  appropriate  character  and  its 
highest  grace.  After  having  shown  the 
means  for  the  acquisition  of  virtue,  he  teach- 
es us  diligently  to  spUcit.  that  divine  aid, 
without  which  all  means  are  ineffectual,  and 
all  virtues  spurious. 

In  this  invaluable  summary,  or  rather  this 
spirit  of  Christian  laws,  there  is  scarcely  any 
class  of  persons,  to  which  some  appropriate 
exhortation  is  not  directed.  After  particu< 
larly  addressing  those  who  fill  different  de- 
grees of  the  ministerial  office,  he  proceeds  to 
the  more  general  instructions  in  which  all 
are  equally  interested.  Here,  again,  he  does 
not  fail  to  mtroduce  his  documents  with  some 
powerful  principle.  Affection  and  sincerity 
are  the  inward  feelings  which  must  regulate 
action ;  ^  let  l(we  be  without  dissimulation,* 

The  love  he  inculcates  is  of  the  most  large 
and  liberal  kind;  compassion  to  the  indi- 
gent, tender  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of 
others,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  as  their  re- 
spective circumstances  require;  the  duties 
of  friendship  and  hospitality  are  not  forgot- 
ten ;  condescension  to  inferiors ;  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  at  peace  with  all  men  is  enforced ; 
from  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
implying,  however,  by  a  significant  paren- 
thesis— ifU  be  possible -the  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  which  its  corruptions  would 
bring  to  the  establishment  of  universal  dis- 
cord. 

He  applies  himself  to  all  the  tender  sensi- 
bilities of  the  heart,  and  concatenates  the 
several  fruits  of  charity  so  closely,  from  be- 
ing aware  how  ready  people  are  to  deceive 
themselves  on  this  article,  and  to  make  one 
branch  of  this  comprehensive  grace  stand 
prosy  for  another :  he  knew  that  many  are 
disposed  to  make  almsgiving  a  ground  for 
neglecting  the  less  pleasant  parts  of  chari- 
ty ;  that  some  give,  in  order  that  they  may 
raiL  and  think  that  while  they  open  their 
purses,  they  need  put  no  restraint  on  their 
tongues. 

He  closes  his  catalogue  of  duties  with  those 
which  we  owe  to  our  enemies ;  and  in  a  par- 
adox peculiar  to  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
shows  that  the  revengeful  are  the  conquered, 
and  those  who  have  the  magnanimity  to  for- 
give, the  conquerors.  He  exhorts  to  this  new 
and  heroic  species  of  victory  over  evil,  not 
merely  by  exhibiting  patience  under  it,  but 
by  olrercoming  its  assaults  with  good.  Could 
this  conquest  over  nature,  which  soars  for 
above  mere  forgiveness,  be  obtained  by  any 


other  power  but  the  superaatand  «lreii|^ 
previously  communicated  ? 

Thus  be  everv  where  demonstrates,  that 
the  maxims  of  the  morality  he  inculcates, 
are  derived  from  a  full  fountain,  and  fed  bjr 
perennial  supplies.  When  he  speaks  of  ho- 
man  virtue,  he  never  disconnects  it  from 
Divine  ioflueoce.  When  he  reconuaeads 
the  '  perfecting  holiness,*  it  must  be  dooe 
'  in  the  fear  ot  the  Lord.'  He  shows,  tboit 
there  is  no  other  way  of  conquering  the  lore 
of  the  world,  the  allurements  of  pleasiire, 
and  the  predominance  of  selfishness,  but  by 
seeking  a  conformity  to  the  image  of  €kid« 
as  well  as  by  aiming  at  obedience  to  his  law. 

That  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotioo, 
has  been  the  axiom  of  a  superstitious  chnrcb ; 
nor  is  the  votary  of  fanaticism  less  apt  to 
despise  knotfrledge  than  the  slave  of  super- 
stition. 

The  first  thing  that  God  formed  in  nature 
was  light.  This  preliminary  blessing  dis- 
closed  the  other  beauties  of  his  creation, 
which  had  else  remained  as  unseen  as  if  th^ 
had  remained  uncreated.  By  that  analogy 
which  runs  through  bis  works,  bis  first  ope* 
ration  on  the  heart  is  bestowing  on  it  tlie 
light  of  his  grace.  Amidst  the  causes  of  tbe 
corruption,  the  darkness  of  ignorance  is 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  sin. 

Such  indeed  is  the  condition  of  man  in  hie 
present  state,  that  he  ought  to  labour  inde- 
fatigably  under  the  Divine  teaching,  to  re« 
cover  some  glimpses  of  that  intellectual 
worth  which  be  lost  when  he  forfeited  his 
spiritual  excellence.  Religious  men  shoukl 
be  diligent  in  obtaining  knowledgie,  or  they 
will  not  be  able  to  resist  gainsayers ;  they 
will  swallow  assertions  for  truths,  and  con- 
clude every  objection  to  be  valid  which  they 
cannot  refute.  An  unfurnished  mind  is  lia- 
ble to  a  state  of  continual  indecision.  Error 
will  have  the  advantagfe  in  the  combat,  where 
the  champion  of  truth  enters  the  field  without 
arms ;  for  impiety  still  shows  itself,  as  it  did 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  under  the  semblance 
of  knowledge. 

Saint  Paul  estimated  just  views  and  r^t 
notions  of  religion  so  highly,  that  be  mains 
tbe  improvement  in  knowledge  in  the  Colo^ 
sians,  a  matter  not  onlv  of  fervent  desire,  but 
of  incessant  prayer.  He  prays  not  only  that 
thev  might  be  sincere,  but  intelligent  Chris* 
tians,  '  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  Crod's 
will  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understand* 
ing;'  but  he  does  not  forget  to  teach  them 
that  this  knowledge  must  be  made  practical, 
they  must  walk  vaorikyff  the  Lordy  theff  mstsl 
be  fruitful  in  every  good  work.  It  is  among 
the  high  ascriptions  of  glory  to  Christ,  that 
in  Him  are  hid  all  tbe  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge*  A  nd  this  ascription  is  press* 
ed  upon  us  for  tbe  manifest  purpose  of  impel* 
ling  us  to  seek  a  due  participation  of  them 
from  Him. 

Saint  Paul  was  a  strenuous  opposer  of  re* 
ligiouB  ignorance.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  he  places  Intelligence  as  the  ground- 
work of  Christianity.  To  know  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  has  sent,  he  considers 
as  the  first  rudiments  taught  in  the  divine 
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^ctiool.  This  knowledf^  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  a  cordial  love,  and  indefatigable 
study  of  the  rolnme  of  Inspiration,  ^l  the 
Gorajeotoras  of  the  brightest  imagination,  all 
the  discoyeries  of  the  profoundest  science, 
all  the^lorioQs  objects  of  created  beauty,  all 
the  attributes  of  angels,  all  the  ideas  or  ex- 
cellence we  can  conceireorcombine,  affords 
bmt  faint  sbadoirs,  inexpressive  figures  of  the 
]>iTinity.  The  best  lights  ire  can  throw 
upon  his  perfections  are  from  his  own  Word, 
atssisted  by  his  own  Spirit ;  the  clearest  sight 
we  can  obtain  of  them  is  from  oar  faith  in 
that  word,  and  onr  only  strength  from  our 
aoqaiescence  in  the  offers  of  that  Spirit. 

And  where  shall  we  look  in  the  whole  sa- 
creA  Record  for  a  more  consummate  state- 
ment, at  once,  of  the  proper  objects  of  know- 
ledge, and  of  the  duties  resulting  from  its 
acquisition,  than  in  the  writings  of  this  Apos- 
tle P  No  one  who  has  devoutly  studied  him, 
can  shift  off  the  n6;glect  of  duty  by  the  plea  of 
ignorance.  It  would  be  vindicating  one  sin 
by  csommitting  anotheri  He  every  where 
exhibits  such  luminous  characters  of  God 
and  Christ,  such  clear  views  of  right  and 
wrong,  such  living  pictures  of  good  and  evil, 
such  striking  contrasts  of  human  corruption 
and  Christian  purity,  that  he  who  would 
erade  the  condemnation  which  awaits  the 
neglect,  or  the  violation  of  duty,  must  pro- 
doee^  some  other  apology  than  that  he  did 
not  know  it.  What  excuse  will  those  mod- 
ern skeptics  offer  for  their  traducement  of 
writingB,  which  they  were  too  shrewd  either 
to  despise  or  neglect?  Whatever  is  good  in 
itieir  systems,  they  derive  from  a  Revelation 
which  they  affect  to  contemn.  They  are 
rich  only  from  what  they  steal,  not  from  that 
property  which  they  may  call  their  own. 
Reason,  which  could  in  no  wise  discover 
what  Christianity  has  taught,  is  glad  to 
arilopt,  while  she  disavows,  what  she  could 
never  have  found  out  herself.  She  has,  how- 
ever, too  little  honesty,  and  too  much  pride, 
to  acknowledge  her  obligation  to  the  source 
from  which  she  draws.  She  mixes  up  what 
she  best  likes  with  her  own  materisJs,  and 
defies  the  world,  by  separating  them,  to  de- 
ieot  the  cheat  Revelation,  in  truth,  has  im- 
proved  reason,  as  well  as  perfected  morals. 

But  if  the  human  reasoner  despises  Chris- 
tianity, some  Christians  are  too  much  dis- 
posed to  vilify  reason.  This  contempt  they 
did  not  learn  of  Saint  Paul.  He  never  taught, 
that,  to  neglect  an  exact  method  of  reason- 
ing*, would  make  men  sounder  divines.  No 
such  consequences  can  be  deduced  from  his 
writings.  Revealed  religion,  indeed,  happily 
for  the  poor  and  illiterate,  may  be  firmly  be- 
lieved,  and  vitally  understood,  without  a  very 
aocurate  judgment,  or  anv  high  cultivation 
of  *the  rational  powers.  i)ut  without  both, 
without  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
argmnentB,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  evi- 
dences, it  can  never  be  successfully  defend- 
ed. Ig'norance  on  these  points  would  throw 
such  a  weirht  into  the  scale  of  scepticism,  as 
would  weaken,  if  it  did  not  betray,  the  cause 
of  truth.  In  our  days  an  ignorant  teacher  of 
religion  is  *  a  workman  that  nerMk  to  be 


ashamed.'  He  shopld  carefully  cultivate  his 
reason,  were  it  only  to  convince  himself  of 
its  ifiiperfection.  The  more  he  proceeds  un- 
der the  guidance  of  God^  Spirit  to  improve 
his  rational  faculties,  the  more  he  will  dis- 
cover their  insufficiency :  and  his  humility 
striking  its  root  more  deeply  as  his  teoow- 
ledge  shoots  higher,  he  wiU  becoifte  more 
profoundly  thankful  for  that  Divine  revela- 
tion, which  alone  can  satisfy  the  desires  of 
his  mind,  and  fill  the  cravings  of  his  heart. 

Some  well-meaning  instructors  have  plead- 
ed, in  justification  of  their  low  attainments. 
Saint  Paul's  exaltation  of  *  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  them  that  believe.'  '  It 
was,'  says  a  learned  divine,  *  a  mode  not 
unusual  with  Saint  Paul,  to  call  a  thing,  not 
by  a  term  descriptive  of  its  real  nature,  but 
by  a  name  expressive  of  the  opinion  fonned 
of  it  by  the  World,  and  of  the  effects  produ- 
ced by  it  '—In  calling  the  Gospel  fooUshness, 
therefore,  he  only  adopted  the  language  of 
the  Greeks,  its  Pagan  enemies.  It  was  '  .the 
natural  man,'  to  whom  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  were  foolishness.  The  expres- 
sion, therefore,  offers  no  apology  for  non- 
sense, no  plea  for  ignorance.  However, 
the  humiliiv  of  Paul  might  lead  him  to  de- 
preciate *  the  wisdom  of  his  own  words,'  he 
has  left  us  the  means  of  knowing  that  they 
were  of  the  very  first  excellence.  He  de- 
preciates, it  is  true,  all  eloquence,  whether 
true  or  false,  which  was  adopted  as  a  substi- 
tute *  for  the  Cross  of  Christ.'  He  woidd 
indeed  reprobate  the  idea  of  loading  a  dis- 
course with  ornaments,  which  might  draw 
the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  Sa- 
viour to  the  preacher,  which  by  its  splendour 
might  cast  into  shade  the  object  he  was  bound 
to  reveal  ;  which  mi^ht  tmow  into  the  back 
ground  that  Cross  which  should  ever  be  the 
prominent  fi|[ure.  But  though,  in  establish- 
mp  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  God  aocooi- 
plished  a  promise  of  'long  standinr,  and 
frequent  repetition,  that  he  would  *  destroy 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  bring  to  nothing 
the  understanding  of  the  prudent,'  yet  there 
is  no  promise  that  ignorance  or  folly  shall 
be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  wisdom  ;  the 
promise  runs,  that  the  wisdom  from  above 
shall  supersede  the  pride  of  human  wisdom. 

One  of  the  fundamental  truths  which  Uie 
apostle  labours  to  establish,  is,  that  the  at- 
tainment of  Divine  knowledge,  prosress  in 
holiness,  conquest  over  sin,  with  all  other 
spiritual  gains,  are  only  to  be  effected  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod.  This  doctrine, 
the  importance  of  which  he  every  where  in- 
timates, be  more  explicitly  teaches  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Romans.  This  convction, 
which  he  felt  deeplv,  he  paints  forcibly. — 
Yet,  though  insisted  on  with  such  frequency 
and  emphasis,  many  receive  this  is  a  specu- 
lative cton^^i  instead  of  a  highly  practical 
truth.  Many  distrust  the  reality  of  this 
power,  or  if  they  allow  its  existence,  they 
disbelieve  its  agency. 

This  tenet,  however,  so  slightly  regarded, 
is  in  every  part  of  the  New  Testament,  not 
barely  noticed  by  allusion,  but  incessantly 
cither  porcmptorilv  asserted,  or  constantly 
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aasumed.  Woold  the  apostle  repeatedly  re- 
fer as,  as  the  only  deliverer  from  sio,  to  an 
ideal  persoo  f  W  ould  he  mock  as  by  a  bare 
statement  of  such  a  power,  and  an  aomean- 
ing:  promise  of  such  a  deliverance,  without 
directing-  us  how  it  is  to  be  obtained  ?  The 
fervent  habitual  prayer  of  faith  is  the  mean 
8ug|^e8led.  It  is  rational  to, suppose  that 
spintaai  aid  must  be  attained  by  a  spiritual 
«ct.  God  is  a  spirit.  Spirit  and  truth  are 
the  reottisites  expected  in  his  worshippers. — 
Though  this  doctrine  is  insisted  on  not  less 
than  twelve  Ume$  in  this  chapter  only,  there 
is  not  one  tenet  of  Christianity,  in  the  adop- 
tion of  which,  the  generality  are  more  re- 
luctant. 

It  is  unreasonable  for  us  to  say,  we  disbe- 
lieve the  possibility  of  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  because  we  do  not  understand 
when,  or  in  what  manner  it  acts,  while  we 
remain  in  such  complete  ignorance  how  our 
own  spirits  act  within  ourselves.  It  is  proof 
sufficient,  that  we  see  its  result,  that  we  per- 
ceive the  eflect  of  this  mysterious  operation, 
in  the  actual  ohang:e  of  the  human  heart.— 
Our  sense  of  our  internal  weakness,  must 
convince  us,  that  it  is  not  effected  by  any 
power  of  our  own.  The  humble  cannot  but 
feel  this  truth,  the  ingenuous  cannot  but  ac- 
knowledge it.  Let  us  be  assured,  that  In- 
finite Wisdom,  which  knows  how  we  are 
constituted,  and  what  are  our  wants,  knows 
how  his  own  spirit  assists  those  who  earnestly 
implore  its  aid. 

Saint  Paul  powerfully  inculcates  that  new 
and  spiritual  worship  which  was  so  conde 
scendinglv  and  l>eautifuily  taught  by  Che 
Divine  Teacher,  at  the  well  of  Sychar, 
when  be  declared  that  the  splendours  of  the 
Temple  worship,  hitherto  performed  eiclu- 
sivel^  in  one  distinguished  place,  should  be 
abolished,  and  the  cumbrous  ceremonies  and 
fatiguing  forms  of  the  Jewfth  ritual  set  aside, 
to  make  way  for  a  purer  mode  of  adoration  ; 
when  the  contrite  heart  was  to  supersede  the 
costly  sacrifice,  and  God  should  be  worship- 
ped in  a  way  more  suited  to  his  spiritual  na- 
ture.* 

Yet,  even  here,  the  wise  moderation  of 
Paul  is  visible.  He  did  not  manifest  his 
dislike  of  one  extreme  point  by  flying  to  the 
antipodes  of  opposition  :  when  ostentatious 
rites  were  pronounced  to  be  no  longer  ne- 
cessary, he  did  not  adopt,  like  some  other  re- 
formers, the  contrary  excess  of  hrregularity 
and  confusion.  While  the  intemai  principle 
was  the  grand  concern,  the  outward  appen- 
dage must  be  decorus.  To  keep  the  exte- 
rior *  decent'  and  *•  orderly,^  was  emblemat- 
ical of  the  purity  and  regularity  within  ! 

While  Paul^  severe  repniof  of  the  confn- 
sioo  and  irregularities,  which  disgraced  the 
Church  of  Corinth,  proves  him  to  be  a  de- 
cided enemy  to  the  distempers  of  spiri'ual 
vanity  and  enthusiasm  ;  he  does  not,  like  a 
worldly  reprover,  seize  the  occasion  given 
by  their  imprudence  to  treat  with  levity  the 
power  of  reliffion  itself;  he  does  not  lay  hold 
on  the  error  ne  coxuleroos  for  a  pretence  to 
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deride  tme  zeal,  and  to  reader  ridieakms 
the  gifts  which  had  been  indecently  abased. 
On  the  contrary,  he  observes  how  impro- 
perly  the^e  gifts  and  supernatural  posrers 
had  been  usea  by  some  on  whom  they  were 
conferred ;  who,  he  laments,  were  more 
anxious  to  eclipse  each  other  in  these  Uiowj 
distinctions,  than  to  convert  them  to  the  par- 
poses  of  practical  use.  and  excellence ;  ad- 
vises, that  *  spiritual  gifts'  may  be  directed 
to  their  true  end  ;  ^  Unit  he  may  excel  to  the 
edifyiug  of  the  Church ;'  gently  reminds  the 
offenders,  that  they  themselves  were  actbii^ 
more  than  vehicles  and'orsansof  the  operto* 
tion  of  the  Spirit  While  ne  insinaates  tiimi« 
were  these  miraculous  powers  their  sole  dis- 
tinction, it  might  be  doubtful  by  what  spfscir 
fie  mark  to  recognize  in  them  the  gensitite 
Christian :  he  removes  tlie  difficulty.,  bj 
showing  them  there  wot  a  more  exceUent 
toavy  by  which  they  might  most  indisnntsJ^ly 
make  out  their  title.  This '  wa^ ,'  whieb  w 
now  as  it  was  then,  the  discriminating  cbar* 
acteristic  of  the  true  believer.  Is  Charity  ; 
all  the  properties  of  which  he  describes,  isot 
for  their  instructions  only,  but  for  ours  aleo. 

If  the  apostle  has  here,  on  the  one  hand, 
furnished  no  example  or  apology  for  entba* 
siasm  and  eccentricity ;  if  the  soHdity  oC 
his  piety,  and  the  sobriety  of  his  mind,  '  ' 
uniform U  opposed  to  the  unprofitable 
vours  of^  fanaticism,  both  in  doctrine 
conduct  yet  on  the  other  hand  his  life 
writings  are  qnite  as  little  favourable  to  a 
more  formidable,  because  a  less  suspecsted 
and  more  common  evil,— we  mean  indiffer- 
ence. Coldness  and  inefficiency,  indeed, 
are,  in  the  estimation  of  some  persons,  refill*- 
table,  or  at  least  safe  qualities,  and  eflea  ob» 
tain  the  honourable  name  of  Prudence ;  but 
to  Saint  Paul  it  was  not  enough  that  oothiw 
wrong  was  done ;  he  considered  it  reproacb 
sufficient  that  nothing  was  done. 

He  sometimes  intrenches  himself  in  ttie 
honest  severity  which  his  integrity  csom|>|rie 
him  to  exercise  ag^nst  the  opposers'-of  vital 
Christianity,  by  seducing  some  pointed  ceo* 
sure  against  them  from  men  of  their  own 
partv  or  country.  For  instanrce,  when  be 
condemns,  in  liis  letter  to  their  new  bisbop, 
Titus,  the  luxurious,  avaricious,  and  slotbral 
Cretans,  he  corroborates  die  truth  ofhis  tes- 
timony by  the  authority  of  one  of  their  own 
poets,  or  prophets.  These  slow  sensnalists, 
these  indulgers  of  appetite,  these  masters  of 
ceremonies^  he  not  only  stigmatises  bims^^ 
but  adds  to  his  paran  quotation,  *•  This  wit- 
ness is  true.*  And  it  may  be  adduced  as  a 
striking  instance  of  his  discriminating  mode 
of  church  government,  that  this  wise  eccle- 
siastical ruler,  who  had  before  exhorted 
Timothy,  the  bishop  of  anotfier  Church,  to 
*  be  gentle  unto  all  men,,  meekly  instraeting^ 
those  who  oppose  themselves,*  now  directs 
Titus  to  '  rebuke  sharply'  these  temporisia^ 
teachers,  and  unholy  livers. 

He  saw  that  a  g^rave  and  sedate  iiid(deBee« 
investing  itself  with  the  respectable  attribete 
of  moderation,  eats  out  the  very  heart's  core 
of  piety.  He  knew  that  these  soosnoleat 
characters  oommunicate  the  repese  ^Ich 
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ih^yjBaiiaj ;  that  thty  itxoite  do  aJann»  be- 
cause they  feel  noDe.  Their  tale  of  obser- 
vaoces  it  reg^ularly  broug^bt  in ;  their  list  of 
jformis  U  cmnpleteiy  made  out  Forms,  it  is 
true,  are  Taluabie  things,  when  the^  are 
*  used  aa  a  dead  hedge  to  secure  the  quick  ;' 
but  here  the  obeenrances  are  rested  in  ;  here 
the  forms  are  the  whole  of  the  fence.  The 
dead  fence  is  not  considered  as  a  protection ; 
but  a  substitute.  The  teacher  and  the 
tauffht,  neither  disturbing  nor  disturbed,  but 
eooUiing'  and  soothed,  reciprocate  civilities, 
exchange  commendations.  If  little  g^od  is 
done,  it  is  well ;  if  no  offence  is  given,  it  is 
better;  if  no  superfluity  of  zeal  be  imputed, 
tt  is  best  of  all.  The  Apostle  felt  what  the 
Prophet  expressed,—^  My  people  love  to 
Ijave  it  so.* 

Perhaps  the  sura  an^  substance  of  the  du- 
ties of  a  Christian  minister,  to  which  there 
is  aisp  a  reference  in  this  chapter,  was  never 
compressed  into  so  small  a  compass  as  in  bis 
charge  to  his  beloTcd  Titus  ;*— ^  In  all  thing^s 
showing  thyself  a  pattern  of  good  ncorka. 
In  doctrine  ihowing  uncorruptnen,  gramty, 
HneerUy^  sound  speech.^  W  e  see  hero,  iu  a 
few  significant  words,  a  rule  of  conduct  and 
of  instruction  which  is  susceptible  of  the 
widest  expansion.  The  most  elaborate  par- 
aphrase will  add  little  to  the  substantial 
worth  of  this  brief  monition.  Kvery  instruc- 
taer  most  furnish  his  own  practical  commen- 
tary by  transferring  into  his  life  the  pattern, 
and  into  his  preaching  the  precept.  He 
adds,  the  sure  effect  of  a  life  and  doctrine  so 
covrect  will  be  to  silence  calumny  ;  the  ad- 
versary of  religion  will  be  ashamed  of  his 
enmity  when  be  sees  the  purity  of  its  profes- 
sor defeat  all  attempts  to  discredit  him. 

It  is  a  truth,  verified  in  every  age  of  the 
cbmehy  that  the  doctrines  which  Paul 
preached,  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
natural  dispositions  of  man  ;  thev  militated 
against  his  corrupt  affections ;  tney  tended 
to  subdue  what  had  been  hitherto  invincible, 
-«— the  stubborn  human  will;  to  plant  self- 
denial  where  self-love  had  before  overrun 
the  ground.  To  convince  of  sin,  to  point  to 
Ibe  Saviour,  to  peHect  holiness,  yet  to  ex- 
clade  boasting,  are  the  apostle's  invariable 
objects.  Tliese  topics  he  urges  by  every 
power,  of  argument,  by  every  charm  of  per- 
suaaion ;  by  every  injunction  to  the  .preswh- 
er,  by  every  motive  to  the  bearer  ;  bnt  these 
tnjanctions,  neither  argument,  persuasion, 
nor  motive,  can  ever  render  engaging.-^ 
Bffaa  loves  to  have  his  corruptions  soothed  ; 
it  is  the  object  of  the  apostle  to  combat 
them  :  man  would  have  his  errors  indulged  ; 
it  is  the  object  of  the  religion  which  Paul 
preached,  to  eradicate  them. 

Of  the  dislike  excited  against  the  loyal 
ambassadors  of  the  Gospel,  by  those  who 
live  in  opposition  to  its  doctrines,  our  com- 
mon experience  furnishes  us  with  no  unapt 
emblem.  When  we  have  a  piece  of  unwel- 
come aews  to  report,  we  prepare  the  bearer 
by  a  soothing  introduction ;  we  break  his 
fiyi  by  some  softening  circumstance  ;  we  in- 
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vent  some  conciliatory  preamble :  he  lis- 
tens; be  distrusts-^but'  we  arrive  at  the 
painful  truth  ; — the  secret  is  out,  the  pre- 
paration is  absorbed  in  the  reality,  the  evil 
remains  in  its  full  force ;  nothing  but  the 
painful  fact  is  seen,  heard,  or  felt. 

*  Thy  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man." 

The  apostle  knew  that  it  would  affoid  liN 
tle  comfort  to  the  humble  Christian  to  talk 
of  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  abstract,  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  vague  and  general 
terms.  He  persuades  the  believer  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  evidence  of  his  own  inter- 
est in  this  great  salvation.  The  fountain  of 
forgiveness  may  flow,  but  if  the  current 
reach  not  to  us,  if  we  have  no  personal  in- 
terest in  the  offered  redemption,  if  we  do 
not  individually  seek  communion  with  tbf; 
Father  of  Spirits,  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
will  not  be  our  Saviour.  But  that  he  might 
not  give  false  comfort,  Paul,  when  he  wishes 
*■  peace,*  wishes  *  grace'  also  ;  this  last  he  al- 
ways places  first  in  order,  knowing  that,  bc< 
fore  the  peace  can  be  solid,  it  must  have 
grace  for  its  precursor.  The  character  oi' 
the  peace  which  he  recommends  is  of  the 
highest  order  of  blessings.  The  peace 
which  nations  make  with  each  other  fre- 
quentlv  includes  no  more  than  that  they  will 
do  each  other  no  evil ;  but  *  the  peace  of 
God'  insures  to  us  all  that  is  good,  ny  keep- 
ing our  hearts  and  minds  in  the  love  and 
knowledge  of  the  Father,  and  of  his  Son  Je- 
sus Christ ! 

In  regard  to  Saint  Paul's  ecclesiastical 
polity,  we  are  aware  that  some  persons,  witfi 
a  view  tolower  the  general  usefulness  of  his 
Epistles,  object,  that  in  many  instances,  cs.- 
pecially  in  the  second  to  the  C;orintbians,  the 
apostle  has  limited  bis  instructions  to  usages 
which  relate  only  to  the  peculiar  poncerns  of 
a  particular  church  or  individual  person, 
and  that  they  might  have  been  spared  in  a 
work  meant  for  general  edification. 

But  these  are  not,  as  some  insist,  mere  lo- 
cal controversies,  obsolete  disputes,  with 
which  we  have  no  concern.  £k)cieties,  as 
well  as  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are 
composed,  are  much  the  same  in  all  perjods ; 
and  though  the  contentions  of  the  churches 
which  he  addressed  might  differ  something  in 
matter,  and  much  in  form  and  ceremony, 
from  those  of  modem  date  ;  yet  the  spirit  of 
division,  of  animosity,  of  error,  of  opposi- 
tion, with  which  all  churches  are  more  or 
less  infected,  will  have  sucb  a  common  re- 
semblance in  all  ages,  as  may  make  us  sub- 
mit to  take  a  hint  or  a  caution  even  from  to- 
pics which  may  seem  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns ;  and  it  adds  to  the  value  of  Saint 
Paul's  expostulations,  that  they  maybe  made 
in  some  degree  applicable  to  other  cases. — 
His  directions  are  minute,  as  well  as  general, 
so  as  scarcely  to  leave  any  cf  the  incidents  of 
life,  or  the  exigencies  of  society,  totally  un> 
provided  for. 

There  are,  it  is  obvious,  certain  things 
which  refer  to  particular  usages  of  the  gen- 
eral church  at  its  first  institution,  which  no 
longer  exist.    Thei'e  are  frequent  reforar.- 
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ces  to  tbe  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
and  other  circumstances,  which  though  thej^ 
have  DOW  ceased,  are  of  great  importance, 
9s  connected  with  its  "history,  and  assistine  in 
lis  first  formation  ;  and  the  writer  who  had 
neglected  to  have  recorded  tbero  would  have 
been  blameable,  and  the  Epistles  which  had 
not  alluded  to  tliem,  would  hare  been  imper- 
fect. 

While  the  apostle  made  ample  provisions, 
such  as  the  existing  case  required;  or  rather 
permitted,  he  did  not  absolutely  legislate,  as 
to  external  things,  for  any  church  ;  wisely 
leaving  Christianity  at  liberty  to  incorporate 
herself  with  the  laws  of  any  country  into 
which  she  might  be  introduced  ;  and  while 
tlie  doctrines  of  the  new  religion  were  pre- 
cise, distinct,  and  definite,  its  ecclesiastical 
character  was  of  that  generalized  nature 
which  would  allow  it  to  mix  with  any  form 
of  national  government  This  was  a  likely 
means  both  to  promote  its  extension,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  imbibing  a  political  temper, 
or  a  spirit  of  interference  with  the  secular 
concerns  of  any  country. 

The  wonder  is,  that  die  work  is  so  little 
local,  that  it  savours  so  little  of  Antioch  or 
Jerusalem,  of  Philippi  or  Corinth  ;  but  that 
almost  all  is  of  sucn  general  application : 
relative  circumstances  did  indeed  operate, 
but  the^  always  operated  subordinately. — 
The  Epistle  to  theEphesians  is  not  marked 
with  one  local  peculiarity.  There  is  not  a 
single  deduction  to  be  made  from  the  univer- 
sal applicableness  of  this  elegant  and  pow- 
e.  ful  epitome  of  the  Gospel. 

Snint  Paul  belongs  not  particularly  to  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  but  is  equalljjr  the 
property  of  each  successive  race  of  beings. 
Time  does  not  diminish  their  interest  in  him. 
He  is  as  fresh  to  every  century  as  to  his  own; 
and  the  truths  he  preaches  will  be  as  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  age  which  shall 
precede  the  dissolution  of  the  world,  as  that 
in  which  he  wrote.  The  sympathies  of  the 
real  believer  will  always  be  equally  awaken- 
ed by  doctrines  which  will  equally  apply  to 
their  consciences,  by  principles  which  will 
always  have  a  reference  to  their  practice,  by 
promises  which  will  always  carry  consola- 
tion to  their  hearts.  By  the  Christians  of  all 
countries  Paul  will  be  considered  as  a  cos- 
mopolite, and  by  those  of. all  afes  as  aeon- 
temporary.  Even  when  he  addresses  indi- 
viduals, his  point  of  view  is  mankind.  He 
looked  to  the  world  as  his  scene,  and  to  col- 
lective man  as  the  actor. 


CHAP.  X. 

TJie  Style  and  Genius  of  Saint  Paul. 

Though  Saint  Paul  frequently  alludes  to 
tlic  variety  of  his  sufferings,  yet  he  never 
dwells  upon  them.  He  does  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  liberty  so  allowable  in  friendly 
letters,— that  of  endeavouring  to  exoite  com- 
passion by  those  minute  details  of  distress,  of 
which,  but  for  their  relation  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  we  should  hare  been  mainly 
i{jnorant. 


How  vronkl  aay  other  wtiUSr  fbail  tht 
Apostle  have  interwoven  a  full  statement  of 
his  trials  with  bis  instnictioas,  and  how 
would  he  have  indulged  an  egotbm,  not  onl/ 
so  natural  and  so  pardonable,  but  which  has 
been  so  acceptable  in  those  good  men  who 
have  given  us  histories  of  their  own  life  ami 
times.  That  intermixture,  however*  which 
excites  so  lively  an  interest,  and  is  so  proper 
in  Clarendon  and  Baxter,  would  have  been 
misplaced  here.  It  would  have  served  to 
gratify  curiosity,  but  might  not  seem  to  com- 
port with  the  g^ve  plan  of  instruction  adopt- 
ed by  the  apostle ;  whilst  it  comes  with  ad- 
mirable grace  from  Sainl  Luke,  hiscompan* 
ion  in  travel. 

Saint  Paul's  manner  of  writing  will  be 
found  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  greatness 
of  his  subject  His  powestul  and  diversified 
character  of  mind  seems  to  have  combined 
the  separataexcellencies  of  all  the  other  sa- 
cred authors— the  loftiness  of  Isaiah,  the  de- 
votion of  David,  the  patlios  of  Jeremiah,  the 
vehemence  of  Ezekiel,  the  didactic  gravity 
of  Moses,  the  elevated  moraUty  and  practical 
good  sense,  though  somewhat  highly  colour- 
ed, of  Saint  James ;  the  sublime  conceptions 
and  deep  views  of  Saint  John,  the  noble  en- 
ergies and  burning  zeal  of  Saint  Peter.  To 
all  these,  he  added  his  own  strong  ar^^umen- 
tative  powers,  depth  of  thought  and  intensi- 
ty of  feeling.  In  every  single  department  he 
was  eminently  gifted;  so  that  what  Livy 
said  of  Cato  might  with  far  greater  troth  hav  e 
been  asserted  of  Paul,— that  jrou  would  think 
him  born  for  the  single  thing  in  which  he  w^ 
engaged. 

We  have  observed  in  an  early  chapter, 
that  in  the  Evangelists  the  naked  majesty  of 
truth  refused  to  owe  any  thing  to  the  artifi- 
ces of  composition.  In  l^auPsf^pistles  a  due, 
though  less  strict  degree  of  simplicity  is  ob- 
served; differing  in  style  from  the  other  as 
the  comment  from  the  text,  a  letter  from  a 
history ;  taking  the  same  ground  as  to  doc- 
trine, devotion,  and  duty,  yet  branching  out 
into  a  wider  range,  breaking  the  subject  in- 
to more  parts,  and  giving  results  instead  of 
facts. 

Though  more  at  liberty,  Paul  makes  a  so- 
ber use  of  his  privilege ;  though  never  ambi- 
tious of  ornament,  bis  style  is  as^moch  vari- 
ed as  his  subject,  and  always  adapted  to  it. 
He  is  by  turns  vehement  and  tender,  and 
sometimes  both  at  once ;  impassioned,  and 
didactic ;  now  pursuing  bis  point  with  a  lo- 
gical exactness,  now  disdaining  the  rules,  of 
which  he  was  a  master ;  often  making  his 
noble  neglect  more  impressive  than  the  most 
correct  arrangement,  his  irregularity  more 
touching  than  the  most  lucid  order.  He  is 
oftfitt  abrupt,  and  sometimes  obscure :  his 
reasoninp;,  though  generally  clear,  is,  as  the 
best  critics  allow,  sometimes  Involved,  per- 
haps owing  to  the  suddenness  of  bis  tnuasi- 
tions,  tlie  rapidity  of  his  ideas,  the  sensibility 
of  his  soul. 

But  complicated  as  his  meaning  may  oc- 
casionally appear,  all  his  complications  are 
capable  of  being  analysed  into  principles ;  so 
that  from  his  most  intricate  trains  of  reasou- 
ing,  the  most  finleamcd-  reador  may  select 
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iCD  utieobnectdd  maxim  of  iriidoin,  •  posi-  i  diacqniTe  fligbti  be  nerer  &ils  to  bring  home 


tbn  of  pietjr,  an  aphorism  of  virtue,  easy 
from  its  orevity,  intelligible  from  its  clear 
Bess,  and  valuable  from  its  freight. 

An  apparent,  though  not  ui^leasing,  dis- 
connection in  his  sentences  is  sometimes 
found  to  arise  from  the  absence  of  the  oon* 
junctive  parts  of  speech.  He  is  so  affluent 
m  ideas,  the  images  which  crowd  in  upon 
him  are  so  thick-set ;  that  he  could  not  stop 
tfaetr  course  while  he  might  tie  them  togeth- 
er. This  absence  of  the  connecting  Imks, 
whicb  in  a  meaner  writer  might  have  induc- 
ed a  want  of  perspiouity,  adds  energy  and 


some  added  strength  to  the  truth  with  which 
he  begins ;  ind  when  he  is  longest  on  the 
wing,  or  loftiest  in  his  ascent,  becomes  back 
to  his  subject  enriched  with  additional  matter, 
and  animated  with  redoubled  vigour.  This 
is  particularly  exemplified  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  the  Ephesians,  of  which  the  whole  is 
one  entire  parenthesis,  eminently  abounding 
in  effusions  of  humility,  holiness,  and  love, 
and  in  the  rich  display  of  the  Redeemer's 
grace. 

In  the  prosecution  of  any  discourse,  though 
there  may  appear  little  method,  he  has  frc< 


force  to  the  expression  of  so  spirited  and  quently,  besides  the  topic  immediately  in 
clear-sighted  a  writer  as  our  apostle  In  the  hand,  some  point  to  bring  forward,  not  di- 
sixth  cmipter  of  the  second  of  Corinthians,  rectly,  but  in  an  incidental  yet  most  impress- 
there  are  six  consecutive  verses  without  one  ive  manner.  At  the  moment  when  he  seems 
conjunction.  Such  a  particle  would  have  to  wander  from  the  direct  line  of  his  pursuit, 
enfeebled  the  spirit,  without  clearing  the  the  object  which  he  still  has  had  in  his  own 


sense  The  variety  which  these  verses,  all 
making  up  but  one  period,  exhibit,  the  mass 
of  thought,  the  diversity  of  object,  the  impet- 
uosity of  march,  make  it  impossible  to  read 
them  without  catching  something  of  the  fer- 
vour with  which  thejare  written.  They 
seem  to  set  the  pulse  m  motion  with  a  cor- 
responding quickness ;  and  without  amplifi- 
cation seem  to  expand  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er into  all  the  immensity  of  space  and  time. 

Nothing  is  difiused  into  weakness.  If  his 
conciseness  may  be  thou^t,  in  a  very  few 
instances,  to  take  something  from  his  clear- 
ness, i^  is  more  than  made  up  in  force.  Con- 
densed as  his  thoughts  are,  the  inexhaustible 
instructions  that  may  be  deduced  from  them, 
prove  at  what  expansion  they  are  suscepti- 
ole.  His  compression  has  an  energy,  his 
imagery  a  spirit,  his  diction  an  impetuosity, 
which  art  would  in  vain  labour  to  mend. 
His  straight-forward  sense  makes  his  way  to 
the  heart  more  sorely  than  theirs,  who  go 
out  of  their  road  for  ornament.  He  never 
interrupts  the  race  to  pick  up  the  golden 
bait. 

Our  apostle,  when  he  has  not  leisure  for 
reflection  himself,  almost  by  imperoentible 
methods  invites  his  reader  to  reflect.  When 
he  appears  only  to  skim  a  subject,  he  will 
suggest  ample  food  for  long-dwelling  medi- 
tation. Every  sentence  is  pregnant  with 
thought,  is  abundant  in  instruction.  Wit- 
ness the  many  then  sands  of  sermons  which 
have  sprung  from  these  comparatively  few, 
but  most  prolific  seeds.  Thus,  if  he  does 
not  visibly  pursue  the  march  of  eloquence 
by  the  critic's  path  he  never  fails  to  attain 
its  noblest  ends.  He  is  full  without  diffnse- 
ness,  copious  without  redundance.  Tliseto- 
queuce  IS  not  a  smooth  and  flowing  oil,  which 
lubricates  the  surface,  but  a  sharp  instru- 
ment which  makes  a  deep  incision.  It  pen- 
etrates to  the  dissection  of  the  inmost  soul, 
^  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the  soul  and  spir- 
it, and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tentions of  the  heart' 

The  numerous  and  long  digressions  often 
found,  and  sometimes  complained  of,  in  this 
great  writer,  never  make  him  lone  sight  of 
the  point  from  which  he  sets  out,  and  the 
mark  XA  which  he  is  tending.    From  h\%  most 


view,  unexpectedly  starts  up  before  that  of 
his  hearer.  In  the  recapitulation  of  the  events 
of  his  life  before  Festus  and  Agrippa,  when 
nothing  of  doctrine  appears  to  be  on   his 
mind  ;  he  suddenly  breaks  out,  ^  Why  should 
it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you, 
that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ?'    He  then 
resumes  his  narrative  as  rapidly  as  he  had 
flown  ofl'from  it ;  but  returns  to  his  doctrine 
at  the  close,  with  the  additional  circumstance, 
that  *  Christ  was  the  first  that  should  riso 
from  the  dead  ;' — as  if,  having  before  put  the 
question  in  the  abstract,  he  had  been  since 
paving  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the 
fact. 

Saint  Paul  is  happy  in  a  mode  of  brief  al- 
lusion, and  in  the  art  of  awakening  recollec- 
tion by  hints.  It  is  observable  often,  how 
little  time  he  wastes  in  narrative,  and  how 
much  matter  he  presses  into  a  few  words  ; 
*•  Ve,  brethren,  have  siiiTered  the  like  thingn 
of  your  own  countrymen,  even  as  they  have 
of  the  Jews,  who  both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus 
and  their  own  prophets,  and  have  persecuted 
us  ;  and  they  please  not  God,  and  are  con* 
trary  to  all  men,^forbidding  us  to  speak  to 
the  Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved ;  to 
fill  up  their  sins  always — for  the  wrath  is 
come  upon  them  to  the  utmost.'  What  a 
quantity  of  history  docs  this  sketch  present  ! 
What  a  picture  of  their  character,  their 
crimes,  and  their  punishment ! 

Nor  docis  this  brevitv  often  trench  on  his 
oxplicitne^is.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  fir^t 
Thessalonians,  from  the  fourteenth  to  tlie 
twentieth  verse,  there  arc  no  fewer  than  sev- 
enteen fundamental,  moral,  and  religious  mo- 
nitions, comprising  almost  all  the  duties  of  a 
Christian  life  in  the  space  of  a  few  lines. 
The  selection  of  his  words  is  as  apt,  as  his 
enumeration  of  duties  is  just.  He  beaeeckes 
his  converts  *•  to  know  them  that  are  over 
them,  and  very  highly  to  esteem  them  in  love 
for  their  works^  sake  :^  while  to  the  perform- 
ance of  every  personal,  social,  and  religious 
dutv,  he  exnorlt  them 

'f  he  correctness  of  his  judgment  appears 
stiU  more  visibly  in  the  aptness  and  propriety 
of  all  his  allusions,  metaphors,  and  figurc<;. 
In  his  epistio  to  the  Hebrews,  he  illustrates 
and  enforces  the  new  doctrine  by  reasonings 
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drawn  from  a  refereDce  to  the  ritcss,  ceremo- 
nies, and  economy  of  tbe  now  obsolete  dis- 
pensation ;  sending  them  back  to  the  records 
of  their  early  Scriptares.  Again,  he  does 
not  talk  of  the  Isthmian  g^mes  to  the  Ro- 
mati^,  nor  to  the  Greeks  of  Adoption.  The 
latter  term  he  judiciously  uses  to  tbe  Ro- 
mans, to  whom  it  was  familiar,  and  explains, 
by  the  use  of  it,  the  doctrines  of  the  gnce  of 
God  in  their  redemption,  their  adoption  as 
his  children,  and  their  ^inheritance  with  tbe 
saints  in  light ;'  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  illus- 
tration borrowed  from  the  rigorous  abstin- 
ence which  was  practised  by  the  competitors 
in  the  Grecian  games-,  to  fit  them  for  ath- 
letic exercises,  would  convey  to  tbe  most 
illiterate  inhabitant  of  Acbaia,  a  liirely  idea 
of  the  subjugation  of  appetite  required  m  the 
Christian  combatant.  The  close  of  this  last 
mentioned  analogy  by  the  apostle,  opens  a 
large  field  for  instruction,  by  a  brief  but 
beautiful  comparison,  between  the  value  and 
dnratidn  of  the  fading  garland  worn  by  the 
victorious  Greek,  with  the  incorruptible 
crown  of  the  Christian  conqueror. 

But  whether  it  be  a  metaphor,  or  iltustra- 
tioo,  or  allusion,  be«eldom  fails  to  draw  from 
it  some  practical  inference  for  his  own  hu 
miliation.    In  the  present  case  he  winds  u 
the  subject  with  a  salutary  fear,  in  which  a1 
who  are  engaged  in  the  religious  instruction 
of  others  are  deeply  interested.    So  (ar  is  he 
from  self-confidence  or  self  satisfaction,  be- 
cause he  lives  in  the  constant  habit  of  impro- 
ving others,  that  he  adduces  tbe  very  prac- 
tice of  this  duty  as  a  ground  of  caution   to 
himself.    He  appropriates  to  himself  a  gen- 
eral possibility,  *  lest  that  by  any  means  when 
1  have  preached  to  others,  1  myself  should 
be  a  castaway.* 

Another  metaphor,  to  which  for  its  pecul- 
iarity we  cannot  help  making  a  distinct  re- 
ference, occun  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
first  of  Corinthians.  The  figure  with  which 
he  there  instructs  the  Church  of  Corinth  in 
tbe  nature,  use,  and  variety  of  spiritual  gifh, 
whilst  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
celebrated  apologue  with  which  Menenios 
Agrippa  appeas^  the  tumult  of  the  Roman 
))opi]lace  in  the  infancy  of  the  Consular  gov- 
ernment, is  still  much  superior  to  it.  Saint 
Paul  reproves  their  dtssentions  in  a  long  chain 
of  argument,  where  he  illustrates  the  wisdom 
of  the  Hoi  J  Spirit  in  his  distribution  of  gifts, 
by  a  stmihtude  taken  from  the  component 
paV'ts  of  the  human  body  ;  which,  though  dis- 
tinct and  various,  makeup  by  union  one  har- 
monious whole.  He  explains  their  incorpo- 
ration into  Christ  by  the  interest  which  the 
foody  has  in  the  several  members,  each  of 
which  by  its  specific  office  contributes  to  the 
general  good.  He  proves  the  excellence  of 
the  dispensation  to  consist  in  that  very  vari- 
ety which  bad  produced  the  contention ;  and 
shows  that,  haa  the  same  powers  been  given 
to  all,  the  union  would  have  been  broken  as 
each  portion  would  have  been  useless  in  a 
state  of  detadiment  from  the  rest,  which  now 
contributed  to  the  general  organization  of 
the  human  frame. 

Aa  an  orator,  Taul  unquestionably  stands 


in  the  foremost  rank.  When  the  renowned 
Athenian  so  '  wielded  the  fierce  democracy,' 
as  to  animate  with  one  common  sentimept 
the  whole  assembly  against  Philip  ;  w^eQ 
bis  ^reat  rival  stirred  up  the  Roman  senate 
a|^nst  their  oppressors,  and  by  the  power  of 
his  eloquence  made  Catiline  contemptible, 
and  Anthony  detestable;  they  ba4  erecy 
thin?  in  their  favour*  Their  character  was 
established  :  each  held  a  distinguished  office 
in  the  state.  They  stood  on  the  vantage* 
ground  of  the  highest  rank  and  ra>utalion« 
When  they  spoke,  admiration  stood  waiting 
to  apf>laud.  Their  chfiracterB  oommandc3 
attention.  Their  subject  ensured  approba* 
lion.  Each,  too,  had  the  advantage  of  ad« 
dressing  bis  own  friends,  his  own  country* 
men  men  of  the  same  religious  and  political 
habits  with  themselves.  Before  they  started » 
they  had  already  pre-occapied  half  tbe  rood 
to  success  and  glory. 

Now  turn  to  Paul  ! — ^A  stranger,  poor, 
persecuted,  unprotected,  unsupported— des- 
pised before-hand,  whether  he  wore  consid- 
ered as  a  Jew  or  a  Christian ;  solitary,  de- 
fenceless, degraded  even  to  chains— yet  did 
he  make  the  prejudiced  king  vacillate  in  his 
opinion,  the  unjust  judge  tremble  on  bis 
seat.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  owed 
none  of  his  success  to  an  appeal  to  the  cor- 
rupt passions  of  bis  audience.  DeuAoaUieoes 
and  Cicero,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  their 
arguments  and  their  eloquence,  but  not  a 
little  also  by  their  railing  and  invective,  kin- 
died  strong  emotions  in  the  minds  of  their 
respective  audiences.  Now  these  vitupera- 
tions, it  must  be  remembered,  were  applied 
to  other  persons,  not  to  the  hearers,— and 
men  find  a  wonderful  facility  in  admiring 
satire  not  directed  at  themselves.  Bjit  in 
the  case  of  Saint  Paul,  the  very«persons  ad- 
dressed were  at  once  the  accused  and  the 
judges.  The  auditors  were  to  apply  the 
searching  truths  to  their  own  hearts ;  to 
look  inward  on  the  mortifying  spectacle  of 
their  own  errors  and  vices :  so  that  the  apos- 
tle had  the  feelings  of  tbe  hearers  complete- 
ly against  him,  whilst  the  Pagan  orator  had 
tnose  of  his  audience  already  on  his  side. 

To  crown  all,  Saint  Paul  has  noblr  exem- 
plified the  rule  of  Quioctilian.  lie  owed 
the  best  part  of  his  oratory  to  his  jbeing  a 

*  good  man,'  as  well  as  a  good  speaker. 

*  Otherwise,*  says  that  great  critic,  *  though 
the  orator  may  amuse  the  imagination,  be 
will  never  reach  the  heart.^ 

Conviction  was  the  soul  of  his  eloquence. 
He  has  no  hesitation  in  his  religious  discus- 
sions. Whenever  he  summoned  the  attri- 
butes of  his  mind  to  council,  decision  al- 
ways presided.  His  doctrines  had  a  fixed 
system.  There  was  nothing  conjectural  in 
his  scheme.  His  mind.was  never  erratic  for 
want  of  a  centre.  *■  Jesus  Christ,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,' — with  whom 
IS  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turn- 
ing,' is  the  sun  of  his  system,  and  round  this 
centre  every  doctrine  issuing  from  his  lips, 
every  grace  beaming  in  bis  soul,  moved  har- 
moniously. Whilst  he  did  not,  like  tbe  ex- 
ploded philosophy,  invert  order,  by  making 
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tliid  orb  nf  day  de|»eiideiit  od  the  lesser  fifes, 

which  owe  to  him  whatever  li^bt  and  heat 

tbey possess;   he  did  not  shnnk,  like  the 

restorer  of  astronomical  truth,    from  the 

most  decisive  and  effectual  avowal  of  his 

opinioDs.    It  is  carious  to  observe  that  both 

these  persons  shared  a  similar  fate.    The  as- 

tronbmer  was  rewarded  for  his  discoveries 

with  being  thrown  into  prison  by  a  pontiff 

of  Rome  ;  —for  the  diffusion  of  moral  light, 

the  apostle  was  thrown  into  prison  by  an 

empcnror  of  Rome.    But  mark,  in  the  sequel, 

the  superior  influence  of  revealed  truth  over 

the  conduct,  to  that  of  the  clearest  and  best 

founded  deductions  of  human  reason.     The 

philosopher  was  irresolute  ;   the  apostle  per- 

severea.     Copernicus    recanted    what  he 

knew  to  be  truth,  an(f  was  set  free  ;    Paul 

dttdained  liberty  upon  such  terms  and  was 

put  to  death. 

This  resolute  avowal,  this  predominant 
conviction  W  the  sublimest  of  truths,  ena- 
bled Saint  Paul  to  throw  into  his  eloquence 
a  heart  and  a  life  unknown  to  other  orators  : 
*  as  a  dying  roan,  be  spoke  to  dying  men  ;* 
and  pleaded  to  the  feelings  of  immortal  be- 
ings for  the  life  of  their  souls.  Others  have 
sefect^  noble  objects,  objects  well  worthy 
their  genius  and  their  zeal, — the  loye  of  their 
country,  liberty,  and  life.  Paul  embraced 
the  same  topics,  but  how  ennobled  in  their 
nature !  He  taught  his  hearers  *  to  desire  a 
better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly.'  He 
showed  them  ^  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
bad  made  them  free.*  He  pointed  them  to 
<  life  everlasting.' 

In  the  various  counsels  or  reproofs  found- 
ed npon  these  divine  doctrines,  can  we  be 
surprised  at  the  frequent  interruption  of  an 
ejaculation  or  an  apostrophe,  which  he  seems 
wholly  unable  to  repress  ?  Often  do  we  par- 
ticipate those  feelings  which«  as  it  were, 
break  in  upon  his  most  subdued  moments, 
and  impel  him  to  magnify  that  name,  which 
is  above  every  name,  with  ascription  of  glo- 
ry, and  honour  and  praise,  and  sainted  sulo- 
ration :  With  a  kindred  joy  and  elevation  of 
sool,  we  seem  to  make  even  the  most  highly 
wrought  devotional  and  practical  effusions  of 
so  great  a  writer  our  own :  and  so  far  from 
coldly  condemnin|;'  what  we  almost  believe 
our  own,  we  realize  something  of  the  obser- 
vation o(  the  finest  critic  of  antiquity,  *  that 
when  the  mind  is  raised  by  the  true  sublime, 
it  rejoices  and  glories  as  if  itself  had  produ- 
ced what  it  had  so  much  delight  in  contem- 
plating.* *  No  real  Christian  can  rend  the 
doctrinal  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  without  being  impressed  and  roused 
by  it,  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.** 

David,  between  whose  temper  and  srenins. 
and  those  of  Saint  Paul,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  great  resemblance,  frequently  mani- 
fests the  same  inextinguishable  energy  of 
soul.  His  heart,  like  that  of  the  Apostle,  is 
hot  within  biro ;  the  fire  bums  while  he  is 
muBing.  Many  of  the  Psalms  under  such 
an  iBflnenoe  become  only  one  varied  strain 
of  laudatory  prayer.    In  the  nineteenth,  for 

*  M^ck])igbt*8  Preface. 


instance,  he  breaks  out  in  admiration  of  the 
Divine  law,  almost  to  appearance  on  a  sod* 
den,  and  in  such  an  inexhaustible  diversity 
ef  expression,  as  if  he  could  never  unbur- 
den the  fulness  of  his  overflowing  h&ui* 
He  describes  it  in  d»  less  than  six  different 
forms  of  perfection  :  and  with  ev«ry  fonn, 
still  resembling  his  great  fellow-saint  of  af- 
ter-ages, be  cofinectB  a  practical  deduction. 
Thus  by  infinite  variety  be  proveB  that  bit 
mental  opulence  is  above  tautology,  and  at 
the  same  time  shows 'that  tpiritaal  richea 
shoiild  be  devoted  to  moral  parpoees.  '  Th« 
law  of  the  Lord  so  extolled  converts  the  soul, 
—gives  wisdom  to  the  simple, — rejoices  the 
heart,—-giveB  light  to  the  ey^,«-i8  not  only 
true,  but  righteous  altogetlier.* 

If  Paul  indul^s  the  g^lowing  expressioa 
of  his  own  ffratitnde,  it  is  to  conunuaicate 
the  sacred  tamt  to  those  he  addresses ;  if  he 
triumphs  in  ^  the  enlargement  of  his  own 
heart,'  it  is  because  he  hopes  by  the  infection 
of  a  holy  sympathy  to  enlarge  theirk  In 
catching,  however,  the  sacrra  flame,  let  us 
never  forget  that,  in  his  warmest  addresses, 
in  his  most  ardent  expressions  of  grateful 
love  to  his  God  and  his  Saviour,  he  never  lo« 
ses  sight  of  that  soberness  and  g^ravity  which 
becomes  both  his  subject  and  his  clmracter. 
It  is  the  King  eUmal^  immortal^  timjt6/e— 
Uie  bieMsed  and  only  PoienJtat^-^IRng  of 
kings^  Lard  <f  lorda^'^He  toko  haih  tmmor- 
f a/i<y— fo^  awelielh  in  the  light  that  no  man 
can  approach  untoy — He,  who  haih  honour 
and  power  everlaUin^,  to  wboTOy  and  of 
whom,  he  feels  himself  to  speak. 

May  we  venture  to  express  a  wish,  that 
some  persons  of  more  piety  and  discernment, 
among  whom  there  are  those  who  value 
themselves  on  being  more  particularly  the 
disciples  of  Saint  Paul,  would  always  imi* 
tate  his  chastised  language.  -  Wlien  the 
apostle  pours  out  the  fulness  of  his  heart  to 
his  Redeemer,  every  expression  is  as  fuH  of 
veneration  as  of  love.  His  freedom  is  a  fil* 
ial  freedom,  while  their  ilevont  effusions  ara 
sometimes  mixed  with  adjectives,  which  be- 
trays a  familiarity  bordering  on  irreverence.^ 

*  If  I  am  a  father,  where  is  mine  honour : 
if  I  am  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  f*  Thej 
may  indeed  say  with  truth  that  they  are  invi- 
ted to  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  gprace. 
But  does  not  the  very  word  Throne  imply 
majesty  on  the  one  part,  and  prostration  on 
the  other  f  Is  not  *  God  manifest  in  the  flesh* 
sometimes  treated  with  a  freedom,  I  had  al- 
most said  a  fondness,  in  which  the  divine  part 
of  his  nature  seems  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
human  ?  Coarseness  of  whatever  kind,  may, 
it  is  true,  be  palliated  by  piety,  but  is  never 
countenanced  by  it:  it  has  no  affinity  to  pie- 
ty ;  it  is  only  as  the  iron  and  the  claj  at  the 
foot  of  the  magnificent  image,  and  u  joat  lo 
far  removed  from  the  true  refinement  and 
pcolden  sanctity  of  taste,  which  will  be  learn- 
ed by  a  due  study  of  the  first  of-  models.  If 
the  persons  so  offending  should  plead  warmth 

*  This  remark  applies  more  psrticulorly  to  cer- 
tain Hymna  written  in  a  very  devout  atrain,  but 

I  with  a  devotion  rather  amatory  than  revercntia). 
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of  ajSectioD,  their  plea  will  be  admitted  as  ded  the  wants  of  those  who  were  '  thirstiug' 
valid,  if  in  this  feeling  they  can  prove  their  for  living  water,'  by  sendiQgbiin  totbe  fimn- 
superiority  to  their  great  master   In  our  own  tain  of  Aganippe. 

admirable  church  service,  tjbis  scriptural  so-  To  be  more  serious : — ^To  have  placed  tbe 
berness  of  style  is  most  judiciously  adopted,  vast  majority  of  the  human  race  out  of  the 
and  uniformly  maintained.  Portions  of  it  reach  ol  privileges  which  Christianity  |»ia- 
are  indeed  addressed  to  the  Second  Person  fesses  to  have  made  commensurate  with  tbe 
in  the  blessed  Trinity ;  but  we  look  in  vain  very  ends  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  adapted 
for  any  familiar  expression,  any  distinguish- '  to  every  rational  inhabitant  on  its  anrface* 
log  appellative.  |  would  have  been  as  base  and  treacherous. 

Much  less  do  Saint  Paiil's  writings  present  unjust  and  narrow,  as  the  totality  of  tbe  ac* 
an  example  to  another  and  more  elegit  tual  design  is  vast  and  glorious, 
class,  the  learned  speculaiists  of  the  German  |     Even  had  those  few  eminent  men  who  m- 
school,  as  recently  presented  to  us  by  their  led  the  empire  of  intellect  m  Greece  and 


eloquent  and  accomplished  eulogist.  Some 
of  these  have  fallen  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  religious  refinement ;  too  airy  to 


Rome,  attained,  by  the  influence  of  their 
philosophical  doctrines,  to  perfection  in  prac* 
tice,  (which  was  far  from  being  the  case,^ 


be  tangible,  too  mystic  to  be  intellig^ible. ,  that  would  neither  have  advanced  the  g^n- 
The  apostle's  religion  is  not  like  theirs,  a  eral  faith,  nor  improved  the  popular  morals. 


shadowy  sentiment,  but  a  vital  principle; 
not  a  matter  of  taste,  but  of  conviction,  of 
foith,  of  feeling.  It  is  not  a  fair  idea,  but  a 
holy  affection.  The  deity  at  which  they 
catch,  is  a  gay  and  gorgeous  cloud  ;  Paul's 
is  the  Fountain  of  Ligot.  His  religion  is 
definite  and  substantial,  and  more  profound 
than  splendid  It  is  not  a  panegyric  on 
Christianity,  but  a  homage  to  it. 

He  is  too  devout  to  be  ingenious,  too  ear- 
nest to  be  fanciful,  too  humble  to  be  inven- 
tive.   His  sober  mind  could  discern  no  an- 
alog]^ between  the  sublime  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity and  *  tbe  fine  arts.'     Nor  would  he 
have  compared  the  awful  mysteries  of  tbe 
religion  oi  Jesus  with  those  of  '  Free  Ma- 
sonry,' any  more  than  he  would  have  run  a 
laboured  parallel  with  the  mysteries  of  Ele- 
usis,  or  the  Bona  Dea.    Nor  does  he  love  to 
illustrate  the  word  of  God  by  any  thing  but 
his  works.    His  truth  has  no  shades ;  in  Him, 
whatever  is  right  is  absolute.    Nor  does  he 
ever  make  error  perform  the  work  of  truth, 
by  ascribing  to   *  enthusiasm'    anv  of   the 
good  effects  of  religion.    In  the  celestial  ar- 
mory of  Christianity  no  such  spiritual  weap- 
ons as  enthusiasm  or  error  are  to  be  found- 
Had  the  Apostle  placed  the  doctrines  of 
revelation  as  congenial  associates  with  the 
talent  of  poets  and  artists,  he  would  have 
thought  not  only  that  it  was  a  degradation  of 
the  principle  of  our  faith,  but  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  divine  dispensations.   God  would 
have  all  men  to  be  saved ;  Christ  would  have 
the   ^pospel    preached    to   every  creature. 
Now  if  we  compare  the  very  small  minority 
of  ethereal  spirits,  wlio  are'^fed  by  genius, 
who  subsist  on  the  luxuries  of  imagination, 
who  are  nurtured  by  music,  who  revel  in  po- 
etry and  sculpture,  with  the  innumerable 
maltitodes  who  have  scarcely  heard  whether 
there  be  any  such  thing,-^uch  a  limited, 
such  a  whiro<(ical,  such  an  unintetlierible, 
such  an  unattainable  Christianitv,  would  rob 
tlie  mass  of  mankind  of  all  present  comfort, 
of  all  future  hope.    Paul  would  have  thought 
it  a  mockery,  when  (he  Holy  Spirit  could 
alone  help  their  infirmities,  to  have  sent 
them  to  tne  Muses.      To  refer  them  to  the 
statuary  when  they  were  craving  for  the 
bread  of  life,  would  be  literally  *•  giving  them 
stpnea  for  bread.'     Nor  would  he  have  deri- 


In  like  manner,  had  Christianity  limited  its 
principles,  and  their  consequent  benefits,  to 
evangelists  and  apostles,  or  to  men  of  genius, 
how  insignificant  would  have  been  her  value 
in  comparison  of  the  effects  of  that  boaod- 
less  benevolence  which  commands  the  Gos- 
pel to  be  preached  to  all,  without  any  dis* 
tinction  of  rank  or  ability.  Through  this 
blessed  provision  the  poorest  Christian,  rich 
in  failh,  .can  equally  with  Boyle  or  Bacon 
relish  the  beauty  of*  nolioess  in  the  pages  of 
Saint  Paul,  though  he  may  not  be  rich 
enoug:h  in  taste  to  discover  its  *  picturesque 
beauties,'  as  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  some 
modern  philosophic  theologians. 

Ours  is  a  religion,  not  of  ingenuity,  but 
of  obedience.  As  we  must  not  omit  any 
thiofif  which  God  has  commanded,  89  we  must 
not  invent  devices  which  he  does  not  com- 
mand. The  talent  of  a  certain  Lacedemo- 
nian was  not  accepted  as  an  excuse,  wbea 
he  added  to  his  warlike  instrument  a  string 
more  than  the  state  allowed.  Instead  of  be- 
ing commended  for  his  invention,  lie  was 
cashiered  for  his  disobedience :  so  far  from 
being  rewarded  for  improving  his  music,  be 
was  punished  for  infringing  the  law. 

Much  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  these 
deep  thinkers  and  brilliant  writers,  to  whom 
we  allude  with  every  consideration  for  their 
talents,  would  make  their  immense  mental 
riches  subservient  to  their  spiritual  profit : 
aod  as  Solon  made  his  commercial  voyages 
the  occasion  of  amassing' his  vast  intellectu- 
al treasures,  so  that  they  would  consecrate 
their  literary  wealth,  and  devote  their  ex- 
cursions into  the  regions  of  fancy  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  one  pearl  of  great  price. 

Too  often  persons  of  fine  genius,  to  whom 
Christianity  begins  to  present  itself,  do  not 
so  much  seek  to  penetrate  its  depths,  where 
alone  they  are  to  be  explored,  in  the  uner- 
ring word  of  God,  as  in  their  own  pullulating 
imafirinations.  Their  taste  and  their  pursuits 
have  familiarized  them  with  the  vast,  and  the 
grand,  and  the  interesting :  ^d  they  think 
to  sanctify  these  in  a  way  of  their  own.  The 
feeling  of  the  Infinite  in  nature,  and  the 
beautiful  in  art ;  the  flights  of  poetry,  of 
love,  of  glory,  alternately  elevate  their  im- 
agination, and  they  denominate  the  splendid 
combination,  Christianity.     But  ^tbe  new 
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clotb*  vill  never  assort  irith  *  the  old  gar- 
meat.' 

These  etegaot  spiHts  seem  to  live  in  a  cer- 
tain lofty  region  in  their  own  minds,  where 
they  know  the  mnltitude  cannot  soar  after 
them ;  they  derive  their  grandeur  from  this 
elevation,  which  separates  them  with  the 
creatare  of  their  imagination,  from  all  ordi- 
nary attributes,  and  all  associations  of  dai- 
ly occurrence.  In  this  middle  region,  too 
hi^  for  earth,  and  too  low  for  heaven ;  too 
rmned  for  sense,  and  too  gross  for  spirit ; 
they  keep  a  magazine  of  airy  speculations, 
and  shining  reveries,  and  puzzling  meta- 
physics ;  the  chief  design  of  which  is  to 
drive  to  a  distance,  the  profiaine  vulvar ;  but 
the  real  effect,  to  separate  themselves  and 
their  system  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
vrise  and  good. 

God  could  never  intend  we  should  dispar- 
age his  own  gift,  his  highest  natural  gift,  in- 
tellectual excellence.  But  knowing  that 
those  who' possessed  it,  would  be  sufficiently 
forward,  not  only  to  value  the  talent,  but  to 
overvalue  themselves  for  possessing  it,  he 
knew  also  that  its  possessors  would  require 
rather  repression  than  excitement.  Accor- 
dingly, we  do  not  recollect  an^f  eulogy  on 
mere  intellectual  ability  either  in  the  Old  or 
the  New  Testament.  In  the  Old,  indeed, 
there  is  the  severe  censure  of  a  Prophet  on 
its  vain  exercise ;  *•  tby  wisdom  and  thy 
knowledge  have  perverted  thee :'  and  in  the 
New,  the  only  mention  of  '  high  imagina- 
tions,' is  accompanied  with  an  injunction, 

*  to  cast  them  down,'  and  this  in  order  to  the 
great  and  practical  end  of  *  hringinp^  every 
thought  into  captjvity  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ* 

Saint  Paul  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  circumscribing  the  passions,  the 
powers,  and  the  genius  of  men  within  due  lim- 
its. He  knew  that  they  were  not  to  be  trust- 
ed to  their  own  operation,  without  positive 
institutions,  fixed  laws,  prescribed  bounds. 
To  subdue  the  pride  and  independence  of 
the  human  heart,  he  knew  to  be  no  less  re- 

2uisite  than  to  tame  the  sensual  appetites. 
le  was  aware,  that  to  fill  the  imagination 
with  mere  pictures  of  heroic  virtue  would 
not  suffice  for  a  creature  like  man,  under  the 
influence  of  that  disorderly  and  inflammable 
faculty,  without  the  infusion  of  hol^  habits, 
and  the  prescription  of  specific  duties  and 
defined  rules.  In  fine,  the  discipline  of  Paul 
learns  not  so  much  to  give  play  to  his  fancy, 
as  to  submit  his  will ;  and  the*^  firs*  question 
which  seems  presented  in  his  pages  is  not 
•   this,  *  How  bright  are  thy  conceptions  ?*  but 

*  How  readest  thou  ?* 

The  subject  is  too  important,  as  a  matter 
of  caution,  not  to  be  placed  in  every  possi- 
ble light  Let  us  remember  then  that  admi- 
ration is  not  conviction  There  is  some- 
thing in  perfection  of  every  kind,  which  lays 
hold  on  a  heart  glowing  with  strong  feelings, 
and  a  mind  imbued  with  true  taste.  On  this 
gcouod.  even  Rousseau  could  be  the  occa- 
sional eulogist  of  Christianity.  He  could 
institute  a  comparison  between  the  son  of 
h"''>phroniscn8  and  the.  Son  of  Mary,  with  a 


pen,  which  seems  plucked  bv  a  fallen  spirit 
from  a  seraph^s  wing.  His  fine  imagination 
was  fired  with  the  sublime  of  Christianity, 
as  it  would  have  been  with  a  diak>gue  of  Pla« 
to,  a  picture  of  Raffaelle,  or  any  exhibition 
of  ideal  beauty. 

Longmus,  a  still  more  accomplished  critic 
in  intellectual  beauty  than  Rousseau, 
amongst  the  various  illustrations  of  his  doc- 
trine m  bis  beautiful  work,  quotes  the  Al- 
mighty fiat  at  the  creation,  *  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light,*  as  a  perfect  in- 
stance  of  the  sublime.  He  calls  it  *  a  just 
idea,  and  a  noble  expression  of  the  power  of 
God.'  Yet,  though  struck  with  this  passage 
of  the  Jewish  l^slator,  whom  be  coolly 
calls, '  no  ordinary  person,'  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  beauty  of  the  sentiment,  without 
examining  into  that  truth  which  is  the  sprior 
and  fountain  of  all  beauty.  Though  he  livea 
so  late  as  the  third  century,  yet  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  inquired  into  the  truth  of  the 
Clirif'tian  revelation  :  and  thus  but  too  la- 
mentably demonstrated,  that  the  taste  may 
give  its  most  favourable  verdict  to  a  system 
which  had  yet  made  no  impression  on  the 
heart. 

Saint  Paul  found  in  the  wants  of  man 
something  that  could  not  be  supplied ;  in  bis 
sorrows,  something  that  could  not  be  conso- 
lated  ;  in  his  lapse,  something  that  could  not 
be  restored  by  elegant  speculation  or  poetic 
rapture.  He  found  that  the  wounds  inflict-- 
ed  by  sin  could  not  be  healed  by  the  grace 
of  composition.;  and  that  nothmg  but  the 
grace  of  the  Gospel  could  affisrd  a  remedy 
adequate  to  the  demand.  Let  us,  then,  give 
our  willing  admiration  to  every  species  of 
true  genius.  Let  us  retain  our  taste  for  what 
is  really  excellent  even  in  heathen  models. 
But  when  called  upon  to  identify  the  impres- 
sions of  taste  with  the  infusions  of  piety, 
let  us  boldly  reply  with  the  Prophet,  *  What 
has  Ephraim  to  iloany  more  with  Idols  ^ 


CHAP.  XI. 
Saint  PaxiTB  TendemesB  of  Heart. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  striking,  that  they  who,  in 
Scripture  language,  love  not  the  world,  nor 
the  things  of  the  world,  are  yet  the  persons 
in  it  who  are  farthest  from  misantnropes. 
They  love  the  beings  of  whom  the  world  is 
composed,  better  than  he  who  courts  and 
flatters  it  They  seek  not  its  fiivoor  nor  its 
honours,  but  they  give  a  more  substantial 
proof  of  affection,— they  seek  its  improve- 
ment, its  peace,  its  happiness,  its  salvation. 

If  ever  man,  on  this  ground,  had  a  pre-em- 
inent claim  to  to  the  title  of  philanthropist, 
that  man  is  (he  Apostle  Paul  The  wanatb 
of  his  afiTections.  as  exhibited  in  a  more  gen- 
eral view,  in  the  narrative  of  Saint  Luke, 
and  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings,  as  tb^  ap- 
pear more  detailed  throughout  his  own  Epis- 
tles, constitute  a  most  interesting  part  of  his 
very  diversified  character. 

ThiR  tnitli  i<5  obvious,  not  only  on  grca* 
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Bud  extraordinary  occasions,  bat  in  the  com* 
mon  circamstaoces  of  hb  life,  and  from  the 
usoal  tenor  of  bis  letters. 

There  are  persons,  not  a  few,  who,  though 
Iral  V  pious,  defeat  much  of  the  g^od  they  in- 
tend  to  do,  not  always  bv  a  natural  severity 
of  temper,  but  by  a  repuisiveness  of  manner, 
by  not  cultivating  habits  of  courtesy,  by  a 
neglect  of  the  smaller  lenient  acts  of  kind- 
ness* They  will  indeed  confer  the  obliga- 
tioo,  but  they  confer  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
grieves  and  bumbles  him  who  receives  it  In 
fulfilling  the  letter  of  chanty,  they  violate 
its  spirit.  We  would  not  willinglv  suspect, 
that  if  they  are  more  averse  from  bestowing 
commendation,  than  from  receiving  it,  a  lit- 
tle envy,  unsuspected  by  themselves,  mixes 
with  this  reluctance.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
tender  spirits  and  feeling  hearts,  especially 
in  the  first  stages  of  their  religious  course, 
require  the  fostering  aid  of  kindness  and  en- 
couragement. They  are  not  able  to  go  alone, 
they  need  the  soothmg  voice  and  the*  helping 
hand.  They  are  ready  to  suspect  that  they 
are  going  wrong,  if  not  occasionally  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  thev  are  going  right. 

History  presents  us  with  numberless  in- 
stances, in  which  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  great  enterprises  has  depended,  not  alto- 
gether on  the  ability,  but  partly  on  the  tem- 
per of  him  who  conducted  it  The  impor- 
tance of  conciliatory  and  engaging  manners 
is  no  where  more  strikingly  illustrated  than 
by  the  opposite  conduct  and  different  success 
of  two  famous  Athenian  generals.  Plutarch 
observes,  that  though  Pericles  and  Nicias 
both  pursued  the  same  end,  the  former,  in 
the  progress  of  his  purpose,  always  won  the 
pecNole  by  his  kind  and  insinuating  address ; 
while  the  latter,  not  employing  the  mild 
powers  of  persuasion,  exaspefat^  instead  of 
winning  them  over,  and  thus  commonly  fail- 
ed in  his  enterprise. 

Paul's  consummate  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  no  less  than  his  tenderness  of  heart, 
led  him  to  encourage  in  his  young  converts 
eveiT  opening  promise  of  goodness.  He 
carefully  cultivates  every  favourable  symp- 
tom. He  is  *  gentle  among  them  as  a  nurse 
cherisheth  her  children.'  He  does  not  ex- 
pect every  thing  at  once ;  he  does  not  expect 
that  a  beginner  in  the  ways  of  religion  should 
start  into  instantaneous  perfection.  He  does 
not  think  all  is  lost  if  an  error  is  committed ; 
be  does  not  abandon  hope,  if  some  less  happy 
converts  are  slow  in  their  progress.  He 
protects  their  budding  graces,  he  fences  his 
young  plants  till  they  have  had  time  to  take 
root ;  as  they  become  strong  he  exposes  them 
to  the  blast.  If  he  rejoices  that  the  hardy 
are  more  flourishin?,  he  is  f^lad  that  the  less 
vigorous  are  nevermeless  alive. 

Characters  which  are  gpreat  are  not  always 
amiable;  the  conrerse  is  eaually  true ;  in 
Saint  Paul  there  is  an  onion  or  both  qualities. 
He  condescends  to  the  inferior  distresses, 
and  consults  the  natural  feeling[s  of  his 
friends,  as  much  as  if  no  weightier  cares 
pressed  on  his  mind.  There  is  scarcely  a 
more  lovely  part  of  his  character,  thoagd  it 
maybe  less  striking  to  the  common  eves.,  as ' 


being  more  tender  tfaanj^real,  than  tbegcij. 
tieness  exhibited  to  his  Corindiiao  converts ; 
where  he  is  anxious,  before  he  appear? 
among  them  arain,  that  any  breach  might 
be  healed,  and  every  painiol  feeling  dons 
away,  which  his  sharp  reproof  of  an  ofTeod. 
ing  individual  mi^bt  have  excited.  He 
would  not  have  the  joyfulness  of  their  meet. 
ing  overshadowed  by  any  remaining  c1oq(1 

Though  he  expresses  himself  in  the  most 
feeling  manner,  lest  be  might  have  gives 
them  pain  by  his  severe  reproofs  in  a  prcce* 
ding  letter,  yet  instantly  tne  predominating 
integrity  of  his  mind  leads  him  to  take  com- 
fort in  the  reflection,  that  this  temporary 
sorrow  had  produced  the  most  salutary  et' 
fects  on  them  who  felt  it.  His  rejoiciDg'tbaC 
the  very  sorrow  he  had  excited  was  a  reli- 
gious sorrow,— his  reflections  on  the  benefi. 
cial  results  of  this  aflliction, — on  tbe  ^repent- 
ance  it  had  produced,  tbe  distinction  betwceo 
this  and  worldly  sorrow ,"his  generous  en* 
ergy  in  enumerating  the  several  instances  io 
which  this  good  efiect  bad  appeared;  *;ca, 
what  carefulness  is  wrought  in  vou,  ye?., 
what  clearing  pf  yourselves,  vea,  what  iodig- 
nation,  yea,  what  fear,'  atid  the  animating 
conclusion,  that  *  in  all  things  they  bad  proved 
themselves  to  be  clear  in  the  matter;' all 
afford  a  proof  of  his  being  on  tbe  watch  to 
lay  hold  of  any  possible  occasion,  on  whicb 
to  build  instruction,  as  well  as  to  graft  coo. 
solatiou. 

No  one  ever  possessed  more  nearly  io  per- 
fection, the  virtuous  art  of  softening  the  se- 
verity of  the  censure  be  is  obliged  to  ipflicl, 
no  one  ever  more  combined  flexibility  of 
manner  with  inflexibility  of  principle.  He 
takes  off  the  edge  of  reproof  by  conveying  it 
negatively  To  give  a  single  instance  oot  of 
many,  when  he  thought  some  of  his  converU 
had  acted  improperly,  instead  of  saying  I 
blame  you,  he  adopts  a  mitigating  phrase, '  I 
praise  you  not.'  This  address  would  prepare 
them  to  receive  with  more  temper  the  ceor 
sure  to  which  it  is  an  introduction. 

Of  this  Christian  condescension  each  suc- 
cessive example  furnishes  us  with  a  most  en- 
gaging and  beautiful  model  for  our  own  con- 
duct.  With  what  keen  re^t  does  he  allude 
to  the  necessity  under  which  he  had  been  of 
animadverting  severely  on  the  atrocious  w- 
stance    of    misconduct     above-mentioned- 
With  what  truth  and  justice  does  he  make  it 
appear  that  reproofs,  which  are  so  painful  to 
the  censor,  are  a  more  certain  evidence  of 
friendship  than    commendations,   which  it 
would  have  given  to  him  as  much  joy  to  have 
bestowed,  as  to  them  to  have  received !    Aa 
important  admonition  to  all«  to  those  espe- 
cially whose  more  immediate  concern  jt  is  to 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  others,  that  thougu 
this  most  trying  duty  should  never  be  neg- 
lected by  them,  yet  that  the  integrity  ^ntcn 
obliges  them  to  point  out  faolU,  ^^J^'f  .P® 
exercised  in  a  manner  so  feeling  as  to  let  tne 
offender  see,  that  they  have  no  pJ«^^  j° 
adopting  harsh  measures;  of  this  Inwn^y 
give  the  surest  pitwf  by  the  joy  with  '^nipD, 
like  the  apostle,  they  welcome  the  rctamiUc 
penjt'^nt  back  to  virtue. 
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Observe  tlie  delicacy  of  bis  distinctions,— 
b^  wrote  to  tbem  out  of  much  affliction  and 
an^Uh  of  heart;  not  tbat  he  wished  to 
aneve  tbem  bj  a  display  of  bis  own  sorrow, 
but  that  they  might  judge  by  it  of  the  abun- 
dant Une  hs  had  for  than.  Nor  does  be,  as 
is  the  Tulgar  practice,  blame  a  whole  com- 
snunity  for  the  faults  of  indiv^iduals :  lam 
f^rieved  but  in  pixrt^  thai  I  may  not  overcharge 
you  an.  Mark  his  justice  in  separating  the 
offending  party  from  the  mass.  Is  not  Ibis  a 
hiDt  against,  an  indiscriminate  mode  of  at- 
tack ?  Do  we  not  occasionally  bear  one  au- 
dience addressed  as  if  it  were  composed  en- 
tirely of  saints,  and  another,  as  if  all  were 
^ossly  impenitent  sinners  ? 
'  Having  received  sufficient  proofs  of  the 
obedience  of  the  community  in  mflictiog  the 
punishment,  and  of  the  penitence  of  t^B  of- 
fender in  submitting  to  it,  he  was  now  not 
Only  anxious  for  his  restoration,  but  for  bis 
comfort.  He  sets  a  most  amiable  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  contrite  spirit 
should  be  cheered,  and  the  broken  heart 
bound  up.  No  one  was  ever  more  studious 
than  Saint  Paul,  to  awaken  contrition ;  none 
ttiore  eager  to  heal  its  pangs. 

Want  of  consideration  is  an  error  into 
which  even  good  men  sometimes  fall.  They 
do  not  always  enter  intimately  into  the 
cliaracter  and  circumstances  of  the  persons 
they  address.  Saint  Paul  writes  to  his 
friends  like  one  that  felt,  because  he  partook 
the  same  fidlen  humanity  with  them :  like 
one  who  was  familiar  with  the  infirmities  of 
oar  common  nature,  who  could  allow  for 
doabt  and  distrust,  for  misapprehension  and 
error ;  who  expected  inconsistency,  and  was 
not  deterred  by  perverseness ;  who  bore  with 
failure  where  it  was  not  wilful,  and  who 
Could  reprove  obduracy,  without  being  dis- 
appointed at  meeting  with  it.  In  Saint  Paul, 
the  heart  of  flesh  was  indeed  substituted  for 
the  heart  of  stone. 

Our  spiritual  strength  is  invigorated  by 
the  retrospection  of  our  former  errors.— 
Saint  PaoPs  tenderness  for  his  converts  was 
doubtless  increased  by  the  remembrance  of 
his  own  errors ;  a  remembrance  which  left  a 
compassionate  feeling  on  his  impressible 
heaii. '  It  never,  however,  led  him  to  be 
guilty  of  that  mischievous  compassion,  of 
preferring  the  ease  of  bis  frienos  to  their 
safety.  He  never  soothed  where  it  was  his 
duty  to  reprove.  He  knew  tbat  integrity 
was  the  true  tenderness  ;  that  a  harsh  truth, 
which  might  tend  to  save  the  soul,  had  more 
humanity  than  a  palliative,  which  might  en- 
danger it. 

From  this  intimate  knowledge  of  the  in- 
firmities even  of  good  men,  be  had  such  a 
conviction  of  the  possibility  of  relaxing  in 
religious  strictness,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  ex- 
press his  fears  to  bis  Corinthian  friends,  that 
when  he  came  among  them,  *  he  should  not 
find  tbem  such  as  he  would  ;*  in  order  to 
soften,  be  divides  the  blame,  by  fearing,  that 
*  be  should  be  found  of  them  such  as  they 
would  not'  Knowing,  too,  that  the  temper 
VBs  more  under  control,  and  irritatitin  less 
easily  excited,  by  epistolary  than  by  verbal 
Vol.  11.  te 


communication ;  when  be  expresses  his  fears 
that  at  their  meeting  he  might  find  among 
tbem  *  debates,  env)riDgs,  wrath,  swellings,^ 
he  tenderly  apologizes  for  expressing  his 
apprehensions,  becaitae  tcMt  in  converBoHen 
he  might  use  sharpnest.  In  his  most  severe 
animadversions  he  does  not  speak  of  any 
with  hopeless  harshness.  He  seldom  treats 
the  bad  as  irreclaimable,  but  generally  con- 
trives to  leave  tbem  some  remains  of  credit. 
He  seems  to  feel  that  by  stripping  erring 
men  of  every  vestige  of  cnaracter,  he  shonld 
strip  them  also  of  every  glimmering  of  hope, 
of  every  incitement  to  reformation.  It  is 
indeed  almost  cutting  off  any  chance  of  a 
return  to  virtue,  when  we  do  not  leave  the  of- 
fender some  remnant  of  reputation  to  which 
he  may  still  be  led  to  act  up.  May  not  this 
preservation  from  despair  lead  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  higher  principle  ?  Though  Timothy 
i9«xhorted  to  have  no  companv  with  him  who 
obeys  not  the  word  of  Paurs  Epistle,  the 
prohibition  is  only  in  order  *  tbat  be  may  be 
ashamed ;'  ^  yet  is  he  not  to  be  accounted  as 
an  enemy,  but  exhorted  as  a  brother.^ 

As  there  seems  to  have  been  no  church 
which  had  fallen  into  such  important  errors 
as  that  of  Corinth,  and  consequently  none 
where  more  pointed  reproof  was  neceiBsary, 
so  in  no  Epistle  is  there  more  preparatory 
soothing,  more  conciliatory  nreluninaries  to 
the  counsels  or  the  censures  he  is  about  to 
communicate.  He  tells  tbem  that  *  in  every 
thing  they  are  enriched,'-^^  that  they  come 
behind  in  no  gift,'  before  he  reprehends  them 
for  their  contentious  spirit,  for  their  divis- 
ions, for  their  strifes.  Thus,  tboorh  the  re- 
proof would  be  keenly  felt,'  it  would  not  be 
met  with  a  spirit  previously  exasperated-— a 
spirit  which  those  reprovers  infallibly  excite, 
who  by  indiscriminate  upbraiding  stir  up 
the  irascible  passions  at  the  outset,  shut  up 
every  avenue  to  the  kind  affections,  and  thus 
deprive  the  offender  of  that  patient  calnliness 
with  which  he  might  otherwise  have  profited 
by  the  reproof. 

This  intimate  feeling  of  his  own  imperfec- 
tion is  every  where  visible.  It  makes  him 
more  than  once  press  on  his  friends,  the 
Christian  duty  of  bearing  one  another's  bur- 
dens, intimating  how  necessary  this  common 
principle  of  mutual  kindness  was,  as  they 
themselves  had  so  much  to  call  forth  the  for- 
bearance of  others.  In  his  usual  strain  of 
referring  to  first  motives,  he  does  not  foiget 
to  remind  them,  that  it  was  fulfilling  the  law 
of  Christ. 

As  the  ardent  zeal  of  Saint  Paul  led  him 
into  no  enthusiasm,  so  the  warmth  of  his  af- 
fections never  blinded  bis  judgment.  Reli- 
gion did  not  dry  up,  as  it  is  sometimes  accu- 
sed of  doing,  the  spring  of  bis  natural  feel- 
ing ;  his  sensibility  was  exquisite  ;  but  the 
heart  which  felt  all,  was  quickened  by  an  ac- 
tivity which  did  aQ,  and  regulated  by  a  faith 
which  conquered  all. 

His  sorrows  and  bis  joys,  both  of  which 
were  intense,  never  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
any  thing  which  related  merely  to  himself. 
His  own  happiness  or  distress  were  little  in- 
fluenced by  personal  consideratians ;  the  va- 
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rying  conditioo*  the  alternate  inf|>raTemeiit 
or  declension  of  his  converts  alone,  (X)ald 
sensibly  raise  or  depress  his  feelings.  With 
what  anguish  of  spirit  does  he  mourn  oyer 
some, '  of  whom  I  havatold  you  often,  and 
now  tell  you  weeping,  that  they  are  the  ene- 
mies of  the  cross  of  Christ.'  Mark  again 
his  self-renouncing  joy — *  We  are  glad  when 
we  are  weak  andve  are  strong.'  Again, 
^  Let  me  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ,  that  1 
have  not  run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in 
vain.' 

When  he  expressed  such  a  feeling  sense  of 
distress,  upon  the  interesting  occasion  of 
taking  his  departure  for  Jerusalem,  *the 
Holy  Ghost  witnessing  in  every  city  that 
bonds  and  imprisonment  awaited  him,'*  still 
he  felt  no  concern  for  his  own  safety.  No : 
he  anticipated  without  terror  his  probable 
reception  there.  With  a  noble  disregard  of 
all  personal  considerations,  he  exclain|^, 
*•  but  none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear,  so  that  I  may  finish  my 
course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I 
have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify 
the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.'f 

If  none  of  these  things  moved  him,  then 
whence  arose  the  sorrow  he  so  keenly  felt  ? 
It  arose  from  no  selfish  cause  ;  it  was  from  a 
consideration  far  superior  to  that  tender  feel- 
ing, that  they  shoula  meet  no  more,  though 
that  too  he  would  deeply  regret ;  it  was  oc- 
casioned by  reflection  on  the  future  condi- 
tion of  the  church,  and  a  prophetic  view  of 
that  corruption  of  doctrine  to  which  he  fore- 
saw his  beloved  converts  would  be  soon  ex- 
]iosed. 

There  is  something  singularlv  beautiful  in 
ihd  dignity,  simplicity,  and  p:odly  sincerity  of 
this  apostolic  charge,  to  which  we  allude*— - 
With  humble  confidence,  he  refers  his  audi- 
ence to  their  own  knowledge  of  his  whole 
conduct.  He  assures  them,  that  neither  any 
fears  of  the  insidious  Jews,  always  on  the 
watch  to  circumvent  him,  nor  the  hostility  of 
the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  always  ready  to  op- 
pose him,  had  ever  driven  him  to  withhold 
any  important  truth,  any  salutary  admoni- 
tion. He  slightly  touches  on  the  two  funda- 
mental truths  on  which  all  his  instructions 
had  been  built,  faith  and  repeniance  :  then 
he  reminds  them,  that  not  satisfied  with  the 
public  exercise  of  his  function,  he  had  prab- 
lised  that  subsidiary  and  valuable  method  of 
instruction — private  visits  at  the  bouses  of 
individuals — a  method  equally  practicable  in 
all  ages  of  the  church ;  equally  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  gain  a  real  acquaintauce,  in 
the  intervals  of  public  service  with  the  ne- 
cessities, the  infirmities,  and  the  sins  of  their 
respective  hearers.  This  would  enable  him 
to  perform  his  stated  ministrations  with  ten- 
ibld  effect.  It  would  initiate  him  into,  the 
endless  variety  of  characters  of  which  every 
audience  is  composed  ;  it  would  enable  the 
teacher  to  be  more  personal  in  his  exhorta- 
tions, more  pointed  in  his  reproofs,  more 
specific  in  his  instruction,  than  he  cottid  be 

*  Acts,  XX. 

f  We  make  no  apolo|pr  ^r  the  repeated  raieien- 

.-  cs  to  this  portion  or  thie  most  interesting  chapter. 


wheo  lie  addresied  diem  ill  tibefnal  «woi- 
bly.  It  would  also  qualify  hus  fiv  misre 
eatensive  usefulneas  in  those  public  addren- 
es  b^  the  materiak  which  be  was  thus  col* 
lecting.  It  would  be  amefi|g  the  means  also 
to  win  their  affection  and  increase  their  at- 
tachment, when  they  aaw  that  his  Z(eal  hs 
their  spiritual  advancenaeot  was  'larve  ao4 
cordial;  that  he  did  not  content  himself 
with  the  stipulated  scantling  of  bare  wei^ 
duty  ;  that  he  did  not  deal  out  his  instractMU 
with  a  legal  scrupulosity,  but  was  willini^tg 
Bpendi  and  desirous  to  be  spent,  fo  them. 

With  what  a  holy  satisfaction  did  the  cos- 
science  of  the  apostle  further  testify  that  bo 
desire  of  pleasing,  no  fear  of  offending,  had 
preventea  him  from  delivering  whofesoBie 
truths,  because  they  might  be  unpalatable ! 
What  an  awful  intimation  to  every  anibaan- 
dor  of  Christ,  that  this  indefatigable  apostle, 
at  the  moment  of  final  separation,  could  call 
on  all  present  to  testify  that  whatever  migbt 
have  been  the  negligence  of  the  bearer,  the 
preacher  *•  was  pure  from  the  blqod  of  all 
men ;'  that  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  that 
false  tenderness,  of  not  declaring  to  tben 
the  whole  counsel  of  Cxod  \  He  appeals  to 
his  disinterestedness,  that,  so  far  from  being: 
influenced  by  any  lucrative  motive,  be  had 
laboured  with  his  own  handst  not  only  to 
support  himself,  but  to  assist  the  poor.  How 
touching,  no  doubt,  to  his  hearers,  fras  the 
intimation,  that  the  same  hands  which  bad 
been  raised  for  them  in  prayer,  bad  been  em- 
ployed for  their  support ! 

This  modest  allusion  to  his  own  liberality, 
and  to  the  personal  labour  which  had  enabled 
him  to  exercise  it,  was  a  proper  parting  les- 
son. It  reminded  his  auditors,  tnat  no  part 
of  his  religion  was  merelv  theoreticaL  He 
had,  doubtless,  frequent^  insisted  on  the 
principle  ;.  he  here  ^ows  them  its  practical 
effect ;  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  press- 
ing home  every  truth  he  taught  by  erery 
virtue  he  exercised. 

He  concludes  with  a  pofv^erful  appUcatioo 
to  his  associates  in  the  miiMstry,  to  whom  be 
T^as  about  to  commit  the  care  of  the  people. 
The  tender  grieA  the  grateful  sympathy,  ihc 
prayers,  the  teai^  and  embraces  of  the  afflict- 
ed audience,  *  sorrowing  most  because  they 
should  see  bis  &ce  no  more,*  bore  a  troer 
testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  the  preacher,  thaa 
the  most  elaborate  eulogy  on  his  ^^j}^^ 
manner;  a9d  doubtless  afforded  a  ^^P^ 
test  of  excellence,  than  any  teroporw  effect, 
produced  by  an  artificial  baranguj^  which, 
while  it  fills  the  hearer  with  admiratuia  ot 
the  preacher,  leaves  his  own  conscience  un- 
touched, his  own  heart  unhumhie. 

He  then  bequeaths,  as  a  kind  of  djiogle' 
g[acy,  the  people  to  their  ministers;  affec- 
tionately exhorting  the  latter,  first ;  tP  *  ta»J 
heed  to  themselves,*  as  the  only  sure  earoesi 
of  their  taking  heed  to  their  flock,  BtieogUi- 
ening  bis  exhortation  <  to  feed  the  chnrch  o 
God,»  by  a  motive  at  once  the  most  V^^^Jj^ 
and  the  most  endearing,  because  m  A«* 
purchtued  it  toith  kU  own  bloods  « 

la  thak  great  and  terrible  day  ef  the  hor^ 
when  the  glorious  Head  ofthe  Church  tm 
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Ihe  anembMimiTBne  to  jodnneDt, 
atnotig  the  myriads  wbo  shall  tremhliDgly 
a.wadtth6xr  own  definitire  sentence,  how  wiu 
thm  ^jLxfanag  eye  of  men  and  angels  be  turn- 
ed OD  the  more  prominent  and  public  charac- 
ters; who,  from  rank,  profession,  talent,  or 
iilHiieiice}  were  invested  with  superior  re- 
sponsibility !  What  indiridual  among  these 
distinguished  classes  wiQ  be  able  to  endure 
Ike  additidnal  load  'of  other  men's  sins, 
bvo^gfat  ibrward  to  swell  his  penoual  ac- 
ooniit? 

TiMmg%  it  is  not  easy  to  image  to  the  miud 
a  nkm  tooching  event  than  this  parting  scene 
cjf  Christian  fhends  cm  the  shores  of  Ephesus, 
yet  there  is  one  to  come  of  &r  higher  inter- 
eM^  that  of  their  re-union ;— that  august 
s^ene;  when  the  pastor  and  his  flock  shall  ap- 
pear together,  at  the  call  of  the  Chief  Shep- 
herds—when the  servants  of  the  Universal 
Master,—*  thev  who  have  sought  that  which 
was  lost,  and  brourht  asniin  that  which  was 
driven  away,  and  bound  up  that  which  was 
broken,  and  strengthened  that  which  was 
sick,'*  shall  ddiver  up  to  Him  who  laid  down 
fais  ii^  for  the  sheep,  that  flock  *  which  he 
will  require  at  their  hands.' 

Yes !  among  the  candidates  for  a  blessed 
imraortality  will  stand  awfully  pre-eminent 
the  band  of  Christian  ministers,  each  sur- 
ronnded  by  *  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  made  him  overseer,*  every  one  of 
whom  had  sacramentallv  declared,  at  his  in- 
troduction into  the  fold,  that  he  undertook 
the  sacred  office  in  obedience  to  that  solemn 
call.t  What  a  sdund,  *  Well  done  good  and 
faithra!  servant !'  to  him  who  shall  have  ac- 
quitted himself  of  hb  tremendous  responsi- 
bility! What  a  spectacle  P-^multitndes  en- 
tering into  the  joy  of  their  Lord,  gratefully 
ascribing  their  opening  and  inconceivable  fe- 
licity to  the  zeal,  the  fidelity,  the  prayers  of 
their' pastor.  For  them, — to  resume  the 
beantnfil  metaphors  of  the  Holy  Book,~for 
theni,  ike  green  poilureM,  into  which  they 
hadoMidoeted  thefr  flock,  shall  flourish  in 
efiertasting  verdure ;  for  them,  the  ioalert  of 
c&mfbH^  beeide  wkith  they  had  led  Ihem,  shall 
flow  ffom  a  source  v^hich  eternity  cannot  ex- 
banst,  from  those  rivers  of  pleasure  which  are 
at  Giid's  right  hand  for  evermore. 

If  this  spectacle  hcu  a  contrast,  we  avert 
oure^eS  from  the  contemplation.  If  even 
the  ptt^re'  is  too  terrible  to  be  sketclied, 
who  could  stand  the  possibility  of  its  being 
realized? 

Thi8>^ple  valedictory  address  to  the  el- 
deri  of  Ephesus  combines  every  beauty  of 
composition  :  it  exhibits  an  energy,  a  devo- 
tion, a  resignation,  an  integrity,  a  tenderness, 
Which'  cannot  be  sufficiehtlv  admired.  And 
the  mdre  intimately  to  touch  their  hearts  bv 
mixing  the^  remembrance  of  the  friend  with 
the  injunctions  he  had  delivered,  he  not  only 
refers  them  to  the  doctrines  which  he  had 
taught,  but  to  the  tears  which  he  had  shed. 
There  is  nothing  like  stoical  indiflference, 
n(>tbin^  like  a  contempt  of  the  sensibilities 

•  Etelfiel,  ch.  «*tv.  IG. 
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ofnalare^  in' Us  whole  conduct ;  and  it  fur- 
nishes a  proof  how  happily  magnanimity  anil 
tenderness  blend  together,  that  as  there  is 
probably  no  character  in  history  which  ex- 
hibits a  more  undaunted  heroism  than  that 
of  Saint  Paul,  so  there  is  perhaps  not  one 
whosis  t^ars  are  so  frequentiv  recorded. 
*  What  m^an  ye  to  weep  ana  break  my 
heart  .'^  is  an  interroeatorv  as  intelligible  to 
us  in  fbe  character  of  Paul,  as  (he  heroic  de- 
claration, *  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only, 
but  also  lo  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lbrd  Je- 
sos.'  What  ground,  then,  is  there  for  that 
charge  so  frequently  brought  against  persons 
of  eminent  piety,  that  tiiey  are  destitute  of 
natural  feeling.  The  Old  Testament  saints 
were  striking  examples  of  domestic  tender- 
ness. 

When  Paul  exhorts  his  converts  <  to 
stand  fast  in  the  Lord,'  he  declares  his  own 
participation  in  the  blessings  of  tliis  stcdfast- 
ness,  in  terms  the  most  endearing— <  dearly 
beloved  and  longed  for,  my  crown  and  joy, 
so  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  my  dearly  beloved ;' 
—as  if  he  would  add  to  the  motives  of  iheir 
perseverance,  the  transport  it  would  afford 
to  himself.  His  very  existence  seems  to  de- 
pend on  their  stedfastness  in  piety — *  for  now 
we  lii>e  if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord. '  Again , 
as  a  proof  bow  dear  his  converts  were  to  hini, 
he  was  desirous  of  imparting  to  them  nol  only 
the  GbipetojOody  but  also  his  oton  soul. 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  no  where  more 
ap^rent  than  in  the  affectionate  strain  in 
which  he  adjures  his  Roman  friends  only  to 
consent  to  save  their  own  souls.  One  would 
suppose  it  was  not  the  immortal  happiness  of 
otners,  but  his  own,  which  so  earnestly  f  ngii- 
ged  him.  How  fervently  tender  is  his  nioile 
of  obtesting  them  !  'I  beseech  you,  breth- 
ren, by  the  mercies  of  God'—*  I  Paul  by  ni)  - 
self  beseech  you  by  the  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness of  Chnst.'*  As  the  representative  of 
his  master,  he*  implores  of  man  the  reconcili- 
ation for  which  it  would  be  natural  to  expect 
that  man  himself,  whose  own  concern  it  is, 
should  be  the  solicitor. 

Saint  Paul's  zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  whole  cowmunitios,  did  not  swallow  up  his 
ardent  attachment  to  individuals  ;  nor  did 
his  regard  to  their  higher  interests  lead  him 
to  overlook  their  personal  sufferings.  He 
descends  to  give  particular  advice  to  ono 
friendf  respecting  the  management  of  his 
health.  In  his  grief  for  the  sickness  of  anoth- 
er,! and  his  joy  at  his  recovery,  he  docs  not 
pretend  to  a  feeling  purely  disinterested,  but 
gratefully  acknowledges  that  his  joy  was 
partly  for  his  own  sake,  *  lest  he  should  have 
sorrow  upon  sorrow.'  These  soft  touches  of 
sympathy  for  individuals  particularly  dear  to 
him,  in  a  man  so  like-minded  with  Christ,  in 
the  instances  of  Lazarus  and  John,  are  a 
snflieient  refutation  of  the  whimsical  assor 
tion  of  a  lively  eenius ;  that  particular  friend- 
ships are  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 4 

*  Romans,  xiL  i.    f  Timothy.    |  Epaphroditiis. 

{  It  is  however  a  debt  of  justice  due  to  a  depart- 
ed friend  to  observe,  that  no  suspicion  could  be 
more  unfounded  than  that  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns  was 
not  sin<;ere  in  his  profsssion  of  Christianity.    The 
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Tb6  cftpaciout  heart  of  this  blened  aportte 
was  so  large  as  to  receive  into  it  all  who  lor- 
ed  his  Lord.  The  salutations  with  which 
most  of  his  Epistles  close,  and  the  affection- 
ate remembrances  which  they  conrey,  in- 
clude periiaps  the  names  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  friends,  than  any  dozen  of  Greek  or 
Boman  heroes,  in  the  plenitude  of  success 
and  power,  erer  attracted  ;  if  we  may  judge 
in  the  one  case  hf  the  same  rule  as  in  the 
other,  the  narrative  of  history,  or  the  wri- 
tings of  biographical  memoirs. 

But  bis  benevolence  was  not  confined  to 
tlie  narrow  bounds  of  friends  or  country. — 
lie  was  a  num^  and  nothing  that  involved 
the  best  interests  of  man  was  indifferent  to 
him.  A  most  beautiful  comparison  has  been 
drawn  by  as  fine  a  genius  as  has  adorned 
thb  or  any  age,  between  the  learned  and  not 
illaudable  curiosity  which  has  led  so  many 
ingenious  travellers  to  visit  distant  and  dan- 
gerous climes,  in  order  ^  to  contemplate  mu- 
tilated statues  and  defaced  coins  ;  to  collate 
manuscripts,  and  take  the  height  of  pyra- 
mids,'with  the  zeal  which  earned  the  late 
martyr  of  humanity  on  a  more  noble  pilgrim- 
age, *  to  search  out  infected  hospitals,  to  ex- 
plore the  depth  of  dungeons,  and  to  take 
the  gauge  of  human  misery'  in  order  to  re- 
lieve it. 

Without  the  unworthy  desire  to  rob  this 
eminent  philanthropist  of  his  well  earned 
palm,  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  wish,  that 
the  exquisite  eulogist  of  Howard  had  also 
instituted  a  comparison  which  would  have 
opened  so  vast  a  field  to  his  elo<iuent  pen, 
between  the  adventurous  expeditions  of  the 
conqueror,  the  circumnavigator,  the  discov- 
erer, the  naturalist,  with  those  of  Paul,  the 
martyr  of  the  gospel  ?  Paul,  who,  renoun- 
cing ease  and  security,  sacrificing  fame  and 
glory,  encountering  *•  weariness  and  painful- 
ness,  watching,  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and 
nakedness  ;  was  beaten  with  rods,  frequent 
in  prisons,  in  deaths  oft,  was  onCe  stoned, 
thrice  suffered  shipwreck,  was  a  day  and 
night  in  the  deep,'*  went  from  shore  to  shore, 
ai^  from  city  to  city,  knowing  that  bonds 
and   imprisonment  awaited  him ;    and  for 

*  2  Corinthians,  ch.  zi. 

author  lived  orach  in  his  very  pleasant  society,  and 
is  penaaded  that  he  died  a  sincere  Christian.  He 
had  a  peculiar  turn  of  humour ;  he  delighted  in 
Bovehy  and  paradox,  and  perhaps  brought  too 
much  of  both  into  his  religion.  Ingenious  men 
will  sometimes  be  ingenious  in  the  wrong  place.  If 
he  lays  too  much  stress  on  some  things,  and  under- 
rates others ;  if  he  mistakes  or  overlooks  even  fun- 
damental points,  so  that  some  of  his  opinions  must 
appear  defective  to  the  experienced  Christian ;  yet 
the  general  turn  of  his  work  on  the  InUrmU  Em- 
dtnce  ofChritHanUy  may  render  it  useful  to  others, 
by  inviting  them  by  the  very  novelty  of  his  manner 
to  consult  a  species  of  evidence  to  which  they  have 
not  been  accustomed.  A  sceptical  friend  of  the 
writer  of  these  pages,  who  had  stood  out  against 
the  arguments  of  some  of  the  ablest  divines,  was 
led  by  this  httle  work  to  examine  more  deeply  into 
Internal  Evidence ;  it  sent  him  to  read  his  Bible  in 
a  new  spirit.  He  followed  up  his  inquiries,  con- 
sulted authors  whose  views  were  more  matured, 
and  died  a  sound  believer. 


whatparpose?  He,  too,  was  a  diaoaftMn. 
and  in  one  sense  a  nataralist.  He  exnbred 
not'indeed  the  treasuroa  of  the  minefu,  asr 
the  varieties  of  the  vegetable  world.  His 
business  was  with  roan ;  his  object  the  dsi- 
coveiy  of  man's  moral  wants ;  bis  atodv,  to 
apply  a  proportionate  remedy ;  his  worx,  to 
break  up  the  barren  iproond  of  the  huiiun 
soil ;  his  aim,  to  promote  the  cnUiire  of  the 
undisciplined  heart ;  his  end,  the  salvation 
of  those  for  whom  Christ  died.  He  did  not 
bring  away  one  poor  native  to  graft  the  vices 
of  a  polished  country  on  the  aavage  igno- 
rance of  his  own ;  but  be  carried  to  the  na- 
tives themselves  the  news,  and  the  metns  of 
eternal  life. 

He  was  also  a  conqueror,  but  be  viiitsd 
new  regions,  not  to  depopulate  but  U>  co- 
lighten  them.  He  soumt  triumphs,  but 
they  were  over  sin  and  ignorance.  He 
achieved  conquests ;  but  it  was  over  the 
prince  of  darkness.  He  gained  trophies, 
but  they  were  not  military  banners,  but  res- 
cued souls.  He  erected  monomenls,  hut 
they  were  to  the  glory  of  God.  He  did  not 
carve  his  own  name  on  the  rocky  shore,  but 
he  engraved  that  of  his  Lord  on  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  While  conflicting  with  wast, 
and  struggling  with  misery,  he  planted 
churches ;  whue  sinking  under  reproach  sad 
obloquy,  he  erected  the  standard  of  the 
Cross  among  barbarians,  and  (far  more 
hopeless  enterprise!)  among  philosopbers ; 
and  having  escaped  with  life  from  the  most 
uncivilized  nations,  was  reserved  lor  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  imperial  queen  of  cities ! 


CHAP.  xn. 

SakUPauri  Heavenly  J^RfidedfUts. 

Tbub  religion  consists  in  Che  sabjngatioo 
ofthebody  tothe  soul,  and  of  the  sool  to 
God.  The  apostle  every  where  shows,  that 
by  our  apostacy  this  oraer  is  destroyed,  or 
rather  inverted.  At  the  same  time  he  teach- 
es, that  though  brought  into  this  degraded 
state  by  our  own  perverseness,  we  are  not 
hopelessly  abandoned  to  it  He  not  only 
shows  the  possibility,  but  the  mode  of  our  res- 
toration, and  describes  the  happy  condition  <h 
therestored,  evenin  this  world,  by  declar- 
ing, thatfo  bespitiluaUy-minded  is  Ufe  Md 
peace. 

He  knew  that  our  Acuities  are  ^^. 
^^ood  nor  evil  in  themselves,  but  powernil 
instruments  for  the  promotion  of  both ;  activo 
capacities  for  either,  just  as  the  bent  of  oar 
character  is  determined  by  the  predomiaaooe 
of  religion  or  of  sin,  of  the  sensual  or  iho 
spiritual  mind.  Saint  Paul  eminently  ex- 
hibited, both  in  his  example  and  in  bis  wri- 
tings, the  spiritual  mind.  He  was  not  ooly 
eanal  in  correctness  of  sentiment  and  panty 
of  practice  with  those  who  are  drily  '"^ 
dox,  and  superior  to  those  who  are  ,^^^^ 
practical ;  but  *  he  perfects  holiness  in  the 
fear  of  God.'  He  abounds  in  the  heavi^ 
mindedness  which  is  the  unitiDg  liak  be- 
tween doctrinal  aod  practical  pietyi.wfaicbt 
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Iff  ttte  unction  it  inftises  into  lK>th\  proves 
Hiat  both,  are  the  resnlt  of  Divioe  grace ; 
and  which  consists  in  an  entire  consecration 
of  the  affections,  a  Tolontary  surrender  of 
the  whole  man  to  God. 

This  disposition  the  apostle  makes  the 
prdiminaiy  to  all  performance,  as  well  as 
the  condition  of  all  acceptance  This  it  is 
which  constitntes  the  charm  of  his  writings. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  sanctity  which  penrades 
tb^n,  and  which,  whilst  it  affi>rds  the  best 
evidence  of  the  lore  of  €rod  shed  abroad  in 
bis  own  heart,  infuses  it  also  into  the  heart  of 
bia  readierB.  While  he  is  musing,  the  fire 
burns,  and  communicates  its  pure  flame  to 
every  breast  susceptible  of  genuine  Chris- 
tian feeling.  Under  its  influence  his  argu- 
ments become  persuasions,  his  exhortations 
entreaties.  A  sentiment  so  tender,  and  ear- 
nestness so  imploring,  breathes  throughout 
them,  that  it  might  seem  that  all  regard  fur 
himself,  all  care  for  his  own  interests,  is 
awaUowed  up  in  bis  vardent  and  afiectionate 
concern  for  tne  spiritual  interest  of  others. 

The  exuberance  of  his  love  and  gratitude, 
the  fruits  of  ins  abundant  faith,  break  out  al- 
moaft  in  spite  of  himself.  His  zeal  reproves 
our  timidity,  his  energy  our  indiflerence. 
*HedwelU,'  as  an  eloquent  writer  has  re- 
marked, «with  almost  untimely  descant,' 
on  the  name  of  Him  who  had  called  him  out 
of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.  That 
name  which  we  are  so  reluctant  to  pro- 
nounce, not  through  reverence  to  its  posses- 
sor, but  fear  of  each  other,  ever  sounds  with 
bdy  boldness  from  the  lips  of  Paul.  Hi^ 
bursts  of  sacred  joy,  his  triumphant  appeab 
to  the  truth  of  the  promises,  his  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  hope  set  before  him,  carry 
an  air  not  only  of  imtience,  but  of  victory, 
not  only  of  faith,  but  of  fruition. 

Whoever  desires  more  particularly  to  com- 
pare this  spirit  of  Divine  power  manifested 
by  the  apostle,  with  the  opposite  spirit  of  the 
world,  let  him  carefully  peruse  the  eighth 
chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  After 
describing  the  strong  and  painful  conflict 
with  the.  malignant  power  of  sin  in  the 
seventh  chapter,  witn  what  a  holy  exulta- 
tion does  he,  in  the  opening  of  the  eighth, 
hurry  in,  as  it  were,  the  assurance  that 
*  there  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus. '  It  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  instant,  I  had  almost  said,  that  im- 
p^atient,  mercy  of  God  in  the  third  of  Gene- 
sis, which  seems  eager  to  make  the  promise 
fi>llow  close  upon  the  fall,  the  forgiveness 
upon  the  sin ;  to  cot  off  the  distressing  space 
between  terror  and  joy,  to  leave  no  interval 
for  despair.  God,  who  is  so  patient  when  he 
is  to  punish,  is  not  so  patient  when  be  is  to 
save.  He  Mays  to  strike,  but  he  hastes  to 
pardon.  'After  the  first  offence,*  says 
Bidwp  Jeremy  Taylor,  '  God  could  not  stay 
from  redeeming ;'  nor  could  Paul  stay  from 
proclaiming  that  we  tare  redeemed.  The 
apostle,  like  bis  Creator,  loses  not  a  moment 
to  comfort  the  soul  which  he  has  been  afflict- 


n; 


In  this  divine  effusion  we  at  once  dtscem 
the  diffsrence  betireen  natural  wealmeBs  and 


superadded  strength;  between  the  infirmi- 
ties which  are  fortified  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  sensual  mind,  which  not 
only  IS  not,  but  cannot  be  subject  to  the  law 
of  &od ;  between  him  who  not  bavinff  '  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  is  none  oi  his,*  and  nim  in 
whom  '  Christ,  the  spirit  of  life,  dwells ;' 
between  him,  who,  if  he  yield  to  the  plea- 
sures of  sense,  shall  die,  and  him  who, 
through  the  Spirit  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the 
body  shall  live. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  he  does  not 
make  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  classes  of  characters,  to  consist  merely 
in  the  actoal  crimes  and  grosser  vices  of  the 
one  class,  and  the  better  actions  of  the  other. 
It  is  to  the  sensual  and  spiritual  mind,  the 
fountain  of  good  and  evil  deeds,  to  which  he 
refers  as  the  decisive  test.  This  radical  dis- 
tinction he  further  conceives  to  be  a  more 
obvious  line  of  separation  than  even  any  dif- 
ference of  religious  opinions,  any  distinction 
arising  from  the  mere  adoption  of  peculiar 
dogmas. 

That  the  reviving  assurance  may  appear 
to  belong  exclusively  to  real  Christians,  he 
marks  the  change  of  character  by  the  defi- 
nite tense  noWy  implying  their  recent  victory 
over  their  old  corruptions,  which  he  had  been 
deploring.  This  precaution  would  prevent 
those  who  remained  in  their  fbrmer  state 
from  taking  to  themselves  the  comfort  of  a 
promise  in  which  they  have  no  part.  He 
guards  it  still  more  explicitljr,  by  declaring, 
that  the  true  evidence  of  this  renovation  of 
heart,  was  their  walking  after  (he  Spirit ;  a 
term  which  describes  habitual  progress  in 
the  new  way,  to  which  we  are  conducted  by 
the  new  nature,  and  which,  if  it  do  not  al- 
ways preserve  us  from  deviating  from  it,  re- 
calls us  back  to  it 

The  power  Paul  felt ;  and  on  this  princi- 
ple he  wrote ;  and  he  never  wrote  on  any 
principle  on  which  he  did  not  act.  After  be 
bad  carried  piety  to  the  most  heroic  eleva- 
tion ;  after  be  had  pressed  the  most  fervent 
exertions  on  othess,  and  gained  the  most 
splendid  conquests  omer  himself,  still  be  con- 
sidered himself  only  in  the  road  to  salvation ; 
still  he  never  thought  of  slackening  bis 
course ;  he  thought  not  of  resting ;  to  had 
not  reached'  his  end.  He  was  not  intimidated 
from  pursuing  it  by  new  difllculties;  his 
resolution  rose  with  his  trials ;  all  he  feared 
for  himself,  all  against  which  he  cautioned 
others,  was  declension ;  his  grand  solicitude  , 
for  them  and  for  himself  was,  that  they  might 
not  lose  the  ground  they  had  gained.  He 
well  knew,  that  even  the  present  position 
could  not  be  long  maintained  without  the 
pursuit  of  farther  conquests.  He  vtaiked  af* 
ter  the  spirit. 

The  terrible  forms  of  distress  which  he 
summons  to  view  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  his  Epistles,  always  remind  him  of 
the  principle  which  makes  them  supportable. 
He  enumerates  human  miseries  m  all  their 
variety  of  shapes,— <rt6iifa<»on,  diHren^  per- 
iecuUon,  famme^  nofcetfaew,  perils  tword. 
But  to  what  end  'doee  he  muster  this  con- 
federate band  of  woes  ?    He  calls  on  them 
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not  to  arert  the  siiiferiiigB  tiiey  iaflict ;  no, 
he  cbaUeages  them  to  sepasate  the  Chris- 
tian snierer  from  the  low  of  Chriat.  He 
pments  hiniself  to  na-aa  an  instance  of  the 
Boprerae  triamph  of  this  hnre  o?er  all  earthly 
calamity.  The  man  whose  diMreaie$  abound^ 
ed,  who  was  preiged  above  marirare,  comes 
ont  of  tiie  conflict,  not  only  a  conqueror, — 
that  to  one  of  his  ardent  spirit  seemed  too 

BMr  a  triumph,  he  ie  more  than  a  conqueror. 
at  how  is  this  rictory  achiered  ?  Tnrough 
him  who  loved  us.  That  lowliness  which 
made  him  say  >ttst  before,  ^  that  which  I  do  I 
arilow  not,  hot  what  I  hate  that  I  do,'  most 
have  been  tifted  by  a  mig;faty  faith  when  he 
exclaimed,  '  I  am  persuaded  that  neither 
death  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities, 
nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
oome,  nor  life,  nor  deatii,  nor  any  other  crea- 
ture, shall  be  able  to  separate  ns  from  the 
lore  of  God,  which  ia  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.' 

In  speakiuff,  in  this  chapter,  of  the  glories 
of  the  eternal  world,  his  rapture  does  not  es- 
cape him  as  the  sidl  v  of  the  imagination,  as  a 
thought  awakened  by  a  sudden  glance  of  the 
object ;  be  does  not  express  himself  at  ran- 
dom fVom  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  his  is 
not  the  conjectural  languaj^^e  of  ignorant  de- 
aire,  of  nncertam  hope ;  it  is  an  assumption  of 
the  sober  tone  of  calculation.  *  I  reckon,' 
says  he,  like«  man  skilled  in  this  spiritual 
arithmetic,'*  I  reckon,'  after  a  due  estimate 


that  aU  (Mogs  woitk  togetii0r  te  foed  to 
them  that  lore  Clod.' 

This  trust  was  a&  assurance  of  thelargeBt 
import,  and  it  inridred  iadefinito  conattfoen- 
ce^.  Having  cordially  confided  in  him  for 
salvation  throog^h  the  blood  of  Christ,  he 
found,  as  is  always  the  case,  the  g^reater  in- 
rolvingthe  less:  he  found- that  hehadhttle 
difficuky  in  trusting  Him  with  bia  inferior 
concerns.  To  Him  to  whom  be  kad  com- 
mitted-his  eternal  happiness,  td  Him  faeooald 
not  serople  to  confide  his  Autime,  bis  healtb, 
his  reputation,  his  lifis. 

We  have  not,  it  is  trhe,  these  maniflBsta- 
tioos,  of  which  the  apostle  was  fkronied  with 
a  temporary  enioyment.  Bat  vre  have  hit 
testiroony,  added  to  the  testimony,  the  evi- 
deoces,  tbe  proofs,  the  promisee,  the  demon- 
strations of  the  whole  New  Teatamsflt. 
Why,  then,  are  we.  not  supported,  eDooor- 
aged,  animated  by  them  ?  It  is  because  we 
do  not  examine  these  evidencea,  because  we 
do  not  consult  these  testimonies,  because  we 
neglect  these  prooft :  tfaereftMne  it  is,  that  we 
are  not  nuKured  by  these  promiseai  We 
entertain  them  as  speculations,  rather  than 
as  convictions,  we  receive  them  aa  notions, 
rather  tban  as  fhcte. 

If  ever  a  cordial  desire  of  these  devoot  as- 
surances is  conferred,  it  is  in  fervent  prayer. 
What  an  encour^ement  to  this  boly  exer- 
cise, is  tbe  hope  of  being  raised  br  it,  to  the 
heart-felt  beKef  that  such  felicity  is  real,  and 


of  their  comparatire  value,  *  that  the  suffer- 1  that  it  is  reserved  for  the  final  portion  of  tbe 
inga  of  the  nresent  time  are  not  worthy  to  j  humble  Christian !  Too  humble,  perhaps,  to 
be  (Kmiparea  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  i  ^^e  full  credit  that  such  great  things  can  be 
revealed.'    •  {m  store  for  him.    For  a  moment  he  is  stag- 

No  man  was  ever  so  well  qualified  to  makO'  gered,  till  fieiith,  tbe  parent  of  that  hunrility 
thia  estimate.  Of  the  sufferings  of  the  pres-;  which  trembles  while  it  belieres,  enablei 
ent  world  be  bad  shared  more  largely  than '  bim  to  apply  to  bimsi^f  the  promises  of  Hini 
any  man.  Of  tbe  glory  that  shaU  oe  reveal- '  to  whom  nothings  is  impossible,  the  -merits  of 
ed,  be  had  had  a  gmnpse  eranted  to  no  other '  Him  for  whom  nothing  is  toog^reat,  the  death 
man.  He  had  bMU  caiumt  up  into  paradise. '  of  Him  who  died  tmit  we  mig^ht  lire  for 
He  *  bad  heard  tbe  words  of  God,  and  seen  erer. 
the  risions  of  the  Almi^ty,'  and  the  result  i     !n  whatever  part  of  his  writings  the  Apos- 


of  his  privileged  expenence,  was,  that  he  tie  speaks  of  the  efficacy  of  tbe  death  of 
<  desired  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ ;'  Christ,  and  of  the  « oonstratning*  power  of 
tinit  he  desired  to  escape  from  this  valley  of  i  bis  love,  there  is  a  vehemence  in  bis  desire, 
teara ;  thai  he  was  impatient  to  recover  the  a  vivacity  in  bis  sentiments,  an  energy  in  his 
celestial  vision,  eager  to  perpetuate  the  mo- ;  language,  an  intensity  in  bis  feelings,  which 
mentary  foretaste  of  the  glories  of  immortal- i  strongly  indicate  a  mind  penetrated  with 
i^.  :  the  depth  of  his  own  views.     He  paint*  the 

We  i^rceive,  then,  how  this  hope  of  fu- '  love  or  his  Lord  as  a  grace,  of  wbicii,  though 
turn  felicity  sustained  him  under  conflicts,  of  i  his  soul  was  deeply  sensible  as  to  its  nature, 


whiob  we,  in  an  established  state  of  Chris 
tianity,  and  8ufferiii|f  only  under  tbe  com- 
nvm  trials  of  mortality,  can  have  no  ade- 
quate conception.  His  courageous  faith  was 
kept  aKve  and  fortified  by  fervently  prac- 
tising^ the  duty  he  so  unweariedly  uiiges  upon 
others ;  corUmuintt  uutant  in  fnraver. 

To  encourage  this  practice  in  bis  readers, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the  source 
of  his  own  heavenly  hope,  and  continual  in- 
tercourse witb  tbe  Divine  presence,  be  adds, 
*the  Spirit  belpeth  our  infirmities.  fi>r  we 
know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we 
ought,  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh<interees- 
sioB  for  us^  *  Nor  does  bis  high  trust  and  con- 
fidenoe  in  Qod,  thus  gendered,  easily  find 
its  limit.  On  tbe  contrary,  he  adds,  *  we  know 


yet  as  to  the  degree,  it  is  *  exceeding  abun- 
dantly above'  not  only  *  all  that  l^  could 
ask,'  but  •  all  that  he  could  think.*  Hia 
boldest  conceptions  sink  under  the  impres- 
sion which  00  language  could  conveyt 

Yet  these  sublime  portions  of  his  writdigs, 
which  bear  the  more  special  stnmp  and  hi' 
press  of  the  gospel,  which  afford  the  nearest 
view  of  realities  as  yet  unapproachable,  axe 
set  aside  by  many,  as  things  in  which  they 
have  no  personal  concern.  They  bav^  ia- 
deed,  a  sort  of  blind  reverence  for  theai«  as 
for  something' which  the^  conceive  to  best 
once  sacred  and  uaintelhgible',  sneh  a-  hta<l 
of  respect  as  a  man  weuhl  naturally  ent^ 
tain  at  the  sight  of  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
in  a  langaage  which  he  aid  aotUHdarfteAn^* 
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at  be  wfl0,  ireolUn  find  lum  la^  | 
bonriog  under  his  intenie  conception  of 
ideM  too  yast  for  atteranoe.  ^  In  describing 
the  extent  of  the  knre  of  God,  its  beirht  and 
depth»  its  length  and  breadth,  his  soul  seems 
to  expand  with  the  dimensions  he  is  unfold- 
isg.  His  expressions  seen  to  acquire  all 
that  force  with  which  he  intimates  that  the 
acNil  itself,  so  acted  upon,  is  inrested.  To  be 
strengifuked  with  mtght,  would  have  been 
fieokoned  tautolpfj^y  in  an  ordinary  writer  on 
an  ordinaiT  subject ;  and  to  be  strengthen- 
ed with  a// might,  would  seem  an  attribute 
inipossible  to  mortality.  But  holy  Paul  bad 
himself  felt  the  excellency  of  that  power ; 
be  knew  that  it  is  derived,  and  that  the 
foontain  of  duration  is  the  glorious  power  of 

In  delineating  the  mighty  operations  of 
Dirine  love  on  the  human  mind,  the  seeming 
hyperboles  are  soberly  true.  Where  the 
tnenoe  is  illimitable,  language  will  burst  its 
bonnds.  He  preaches  riches  which  are  un- 
s^ardkable— exhorts  to  know  the  lave  which 
9urpa*seM  Amoto/e<^e— promises  peace  which 
ptuses  underMtanding'^we  must  look  <U 
tbfis^i  which  are  not  eeen^^-^oin^  hope  we 
must  believe  in  Aop^—- while  sorrowful  we 
fmui  be  aiways  rejoicing  ^as  having  nothing 
must  reckon  that  we  possess  mII  things — dy- 
ings and  behold  we  live — though  wiknown  we 
areweli  imovn— In  short,  he  reconciles  con- 
tradictions, unites  opposites.  Antipathies  by 
nature  become  affinities  by  grace.  The  love 
oi  God  in  Christ  is  the  pomt  where  he  makes 
contraries  centre,  and  impossibilities  meet 

His  spirit  seems  most  intimately  to  identify 
itself  with  the  church  of  £phesu8.  What 
an  improbable  union !  The  late  idolatrous 
worshippers  of  Diana,  and  the  late  persecu- 
tors of  the  saints  of  Jesus,  have  now  but  one 
heart  and  one  soul !  These  recent  enemies 
to  Christ)  and  to  each  other,  now  meet  in 
one  common  point  of  attraction.  With 
what  holy  triumph  does  he- dilate  on  their 
common  fiaiith  !  that  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jeans  which  is  their  common  centre  and 
bond  of  union  ! 

StiU,  as  we  hare  such  frequent  occasion  to 
observe,  he  does  not  sacrifice  practical  duty 
to  the  indulgence  of  his  rapture.  Still  he 
does  not  allow  even  these  Kphesians  to  rest 
satisfit'd  with  the  grace  they  have  received. 
It  is  not  enough  that  they  have  been  favour- 
ed with  a  vocation,  they  must  *  walk  wortliy 
of  it.'  *  The  perfecting  of  the  saints'  must 
he  carried  on  ;  *  they  must  reach  the  mea- 
sure of  the  statore  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.' 
No  such  perfection  bad  been  attained  as 
woeful  allow  them  to  rest  in  their  present  po- 
sition. Even  in  this  highly  favoured  church, 
progress  is  enjoined,  pressed,  reiterated.*— 
No  ^elevation  of  devout  feeling  sets  him 
above  attention  to  moral  goodness. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
abrupt  apostrophes  of  praise  and  gratitude 
into  whicD,  in  the.  midst  of  sorrow,  of  ex- 
Ikortation,  of  reproof,  he  unexpectedly  breaks 
out«  Tlie  love  of  bis  Redeemer  so  fills  bis 
soul,  that  it  requires  an  eflbrt  to  restrain 
i(a  outward  expression,    Etoa  when  enga- 


ged in  the  transaction  of  hnttness,  and  di« 
recting  the  concerns  of  others,  which,  bv  an 
ordinary  mind,  would  have  been  pleaded  as 
a  valid  reason  for  suspending  spiritual  ideaa, 
and  dismissing  spiritual  feelings,  they  yet 
mix  themselves,  as  it  were  involuntarily, 
with  his  secular  cares  ;  there  is  not  only  a 
satisfaction  but  a  joy  fulness  in  these  escapes 
of  afiection  which  seem  to  spring  from  ois 
soul,  in  proportion  to  the  depression  of  his 
circumstances,  to  the  danger  which  sur- 
rounded, to  the  deaths  which  threatened 
him. 

When  Paul  and  Silas  were  imprisoned  at 
Philippi,  it  is  recorded  that  they  prayed  at 
midnight.  This  would  naturally  be  expect- 
ed from  such  men,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces ;  but  is  added,  '  they  sang  praises  unto 
God.'  Thus  they  not  only  Justified,  but  glo- 
rified Him,  under  this  su^rine,  as  weU  as 
degradation.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  this  imprisonment  was  not  mereW  a 
measure  for  securing  their  persons,— uiey 
were  stripped  bare — many  stripes  were  laid 
upon  them,  and  the  iron  entered  into  their 
soul.     Yet  they  sang  praises  unto  God ! 

What  a  triumph  is  here  of  the  element  of 
spirit  over  the  force  and  violence  of  outward 
circumstances  ! 

*■  Th'  oppressor  holds 
His  body  bound,  but  knowi  not  wbst  a  rsage 
His  spirit  takes,  unconscious  of  a  chain ; 
And  that  to  bind  hiiA  is  a  vain  attempt. 
Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  he  dwells.' 

In  the  ^pistle  to  the  Ephesians,  to  which 
we  have  just  referred,  we  are  presented  with 
a  fresh  instance  how  much  his  devotion  rose 
under  the  same  circumstances  of  distress.-.* 
It  was  written  from  a  prison,  and  is  almost 
one  entire  efiosion  of  love  and  praise.  It  is 
an  overflowing  expression  of  aifectionmtn 
gratitude,  that  has  no  parallel.  It  seems  to 
be  enriched  with  an  adaitienal  infasion  of  thft 
spirit  of  God,  and  has  perhaps  more  of  the 
heroism  of  Christian  feeling  than,  exceptjn 
the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  sacred  treasury.  It  seems  to 
come  fresh  from  the  celestial  world.  He 
speaks  not  as  from  a  prison,  but  as  from  a 
region  of  light,  and  life,  and  glory.  His 
thoughts  are  in  heaven,  bis  soul  is  with,  bis 
Saviour,  his  heart  is  with  his  treasure :  no 
wonder,  then,  that  his  languajge  has  a  tinc- 
ture of  the  idiom  of  immortality. 

As  Archimedes,  when  Syracuse  was  taken 
by  the  besiegers,  was  so  intent  on  a  raatke- 
matical  demonstration,  that  he  knew  not 
when  the  city  was  lost :  so  the  apostle,  ab- 
sorbed in  a  concern  as  much  superior  to  that 
of  the  philosopher  as  Scripture  truth  is  to  soi"* 
entific,  lost  sight  of  the  cruelties  of  Nero,  for- 
got bis  former  sufierings,  felt  not  his  present 
captivity,  thought  not  of  his  impending  fitte— 
present,  past,  and  future,  as  they  related  to 
himself,  were  absorbed  in  bis  seal  for  the 
salvation  of  the  church,  for  the  glory  of  its 
founder!  Mark  the  divine  supports  vouch- 
safed to  this  imprisoned  Saint  I  Note  his 
state  of  g^ce !  Observe  the  |>erfectionr  of 
his  fiutb  !  How  the  motion  of  his  spmt  waa 
acceleMed  as  it  drew  nearer  to  its  centre  i 
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He  whose  deep  humility  bad  suggested  to  htm 
the  possibility t  that,  after  convertiog  others, 
he  might  himself  be  rejected :  he  who  had 
desired  not  to  be  umslothed,  bot  to  be  clothed 
upoD-^oow  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  be 
offered  up,  now  desires  to  depart ;  not  in  the 
gentfe  decay  of  exhausfed  natore,  not  in  the 
weaning  langour  of  a  sick  bed,  not  in  the 
calm  of  a  peaceful  dissolution,  suffering  only 
the  pains  inseparable  from  an  ordinary 
death ;  but  be  is  preoared  to  meet  the  hand 
of  yiolence :  he  is  reaay  to  pour  out  his  blood 
upon  the  scaffold  ;  he  is  longing  to  join  *•  the 
souls  which  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of 
Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God.^  So  far  from 
being  dismayed,  because  he  knew  that  his 
martyrdom  was  at  hand;  he  wlio  knew  not 
what  it  was  to  boast,  yet  knowing  in  whom 
he  had  trusted ;  feeling  his  eternal  redemp- 
tion drawing  nigh,  could  exclaim  with  a  holy 
braTehy ; '  1  have  finished  my  course ;  I  have 
kept  the  faith.' 

Then  in  a  rapture  of  triumphant  joy  at  the 
mental  view  of  the  crown  of  nghteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  *  had 
prepared  for  him  against  the  great  day,'  that 
Fame  unparalleled  philanthropy,  which  he 
bad  so  constantly  manifested,  breaks  out  and 
consecrates  a  moment,  when  we  might  have 
supposed  the  immediate  nearness  of  bis  own 
unspeakable  blessedness  would  have  engross- 
ed bis  whole  soul.  His  religion  was  no  self- 
ish piety,  his  hope  no  solitary  salvation 
Gratitude  swells  into  its  highest  transport 
{torn  the  reflection  that  the  Lord  Jesus  had 
not  exclusively  reserved  the  crown  for  him, 
no,  nor  for  the  beloved  Timothy,  to  whom  he 
writes,  nor  for  the  multitude  of  his  own 
friends,  nor  for  the  converts  who  were  to  be 
peculiarly  *■  his  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing ;' 
out  *•  for  ALL  them  also  which  love  his  ap- 
pearing,' for  all  *  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord' 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Ji  ffeneral  vieio  of  the  qualities  of  Saint  Paul : 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature — his  deli- 
cacy in  giving"  admce  or  reproof^^kis  imteg- 
rity. 

There  is  in  Saint  Paul's  writings  and 
conduct,  such  a  warmth  and  openness ;  so 
much  frankness  and  candour;  such  an  unre- 
served pouring  out  of  his  very  soul ;  such  a 
free  disclosure  of  his  feelings,  as  well  as  of 
his  opinions ;  such  an  elevation,  mingled 
with  such  a  soberness  of  thinking ;  so  much 
social  kindness,  with  so  much  Divine  love ; 
so  much  practical  activit),  with  such  deep 
spirituality ;  so  much  human  prudence,  with 
so  much  of  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above ; 
BO  much  tenderness  for  the  persons  of  men, 
with  so  little  connivance  at  their  faults ;  so 
much  professional  dignity,  with  so  much  per- 
sonal humility, — as  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  any  other  human  being. 

Tet  in  all  these  opposite  excellencies,  there 
is  nothing  that  is  not  practicable,  nothing 
that  is  not  imitable.     His  religion,  like  his 


morality,  has  a  pecnliar  sedateness.  His  ar- 
dent feelings  betray  him  into  no  iatentpe- 
ranee  of  speech,  into  no  inequality  of  action. 
His  piety  is  free  from  eccentiicityy  tak  fidtb 
from  presumption. 

Uniformly  we  find  a  great  reftsoBftblenctt 
.in  his  character ;  and  it  adds  to  his  Talue  as 
an  example,  that  he  was,  if  ire  may  be  al- 
lowed so  familiar  an  expressioo,  emtneotly 
a  man  of  business.  His  transactions,  in- 
deed, always  tended  to  the  sam^  end  with 
bis  devotions  and  his  instructions  ;  be  was 
full  of  care,  but  it  was  the  <;are  of  all  the 
churches  ;  each  day  was  folly  ocGupied,  but 
it  was  that  same  *  care'  which  came  upon 
him,  not  only  as  a  Sunday,  bot  as  a  daily 
care* 

The  perfection  in  which  he  possessed  this 
quality,  proves  that  his  devotedness  bad  hi  it 
nothing  of  abstraction-  He  exhibited  do 
coDtempt  of  the  common  usages,  no  renun- 
ciation of  the  common  comforts  of  Kfei 
when  the  former  could  with  proprieCy  be  ob- 
served, or  the  latter  be  lawfully  enjoyed ; 
no  coveting  of  sufferings,  when  they  could 
be  conscientiously  avoided.  He  was  no 
pattern  for  asceti€»,  no  prototype  for  StrU« 
tes.  He  bequeathed  no  exaunple  of  bodily 
macerations,  nor  oncommanded  aosteritisB, 
nor  penances  unprofitahly  aiminn^  at  atone- 
ment. His  idea  of  self-denial  was  to  sacri* 
fice  his  own  will ;  his  notion  of  pleasing  God 
was  to  do  and  suffer  the  Divine  wilL 

His  discretion  was  scarcely  lens  conspica- 
ous  than  his  zeal :  unlike  some  eathusiastic 
Christians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
who.  not  contented  to  meet  persecutioo,  in- 
vited it ;  he  never  sought,  whilst  be  never 
shrunk  from  danger.  Though  his  life  was 
one  continued  martyrdom,  to  which  the  brief 
suffering  of  the  stake  or  the  axe  wonhi  have 
been  a  mercy,  yet  he  was  contented  to  hve 
for  lengthened  services :  though  he  would 
have  finished  his  course  with  joy  to  himself, 
be  was  wilUng  to  protract  it  for  the  glory  of 
Grod ;  though  h6  cotmted  not  his  life  dear, 
yet  he  knew  it  to  be  nseful,  and  therefore 
desired  its  continuance. 

He  was  entirely  exempt  from  that  iod^- 
creet  zeal  which  seems  to  glory  in  provo- 
king the  displeasure  of  the  world.    'He  had 
nothing  of  that  bad  judgment,  which  seeks 
distinction  from  singularity.     His  straight- 
forward rectitude  neither  courted  the  ap- 
plause, nor  despised  the  good  opinion  of  men* 
He  who,  in  the  integrity  of  his  heart  could 
say,  *  We  sought  glory  neither  of  you  nor 
yet  of  others  ;*    in  the  tenderness  of  Ctot 
heart  could  say,  to  the  same  persons,  'for 
what  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoi- 
cing ;  aire  not  evea  ye,^>ye  are  our  gan7 
and  joy.'  ,   . 

He  was  totally  free  from  any  irrational 
confidence  in  supernatural  interpositioiis* 
Though  living  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  felt  no  enthusiastic  inflatioD. 

Though,  in  his  perilous*  voyage,  assurso 
by  an  angel  of  God  that  there  should  be  no 
loss  of  lives,   yet  he  helped  with  hit  "^^ 

*  Acts,  ch.  sivii. 
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ft^hidsf^to  throvr  oat  Hie  Uokiipg',  aDd  4he  ship 
9nM«t  be  worked  by  bisdirectioa.  He  went 
iJKtber,  declariog,  *  except  the  men  abide 
in  tbe  ship,  ye  etmitoi  be  saved.'  Could  tbe 
lioMest  impugoer  of  Diriae  Proridence  have 
exercised  more  prudence,  have  exhibited 
more  activihr  f 

Not  oQi|r  irom  this  passage,  but  from  tbe 
general  spirit  of  bis  writings,  we  may  learn, 
that  merely  to  say,  we  trust  in  Crod  for  the 
SKMsomplishment  of  any  thing  within  our 
power,  without  using  ourselves  tbe  rational 
meaoft  of  accomplishing  it,  is  a  total  want  of 
sense;  and  not  entirely  to  trust  in  Him, 
wbile  we  are  using  them,  is  an  utter  want  of 
fakfa. 

Though  faiToured  with  immediate  revela- 
tions ftom  above,  ^et  was  Paul  so  singularly 
modest,  as  only  slightly  to  advert  to  Divine 
commuoications,  and  then  in  the  name  of  a 
tbinl  person,*—/  knew  a  man  in  Christ — 
So  continent  of  speech,  as  not  even  to  dis* 
close  this  distinction  till  near  fourteen  years 
aAer  it  bad  been  conferred.  May  we  not 
then  agree  with  the  sagacious  Paley,  that 
»  Saint  PauTs  mind  had  none  of  tlie  charac- 
teristics of  enthusiasm  ;  that  tbe  coolness  of 
his.  bead  always  kept  pace  with  the  warmth 
ofhisheaTt^ 

His  conduct  uniformly  exhibits  the  pre- 
cise distinction  between  Christian  wisdom 
and  worldly  policv.  His  boundary-line  is 
clearly  defined,  and  he  never  steps  over  it  to 
serre  a  purpose.  Of  that  prudence  which  is 
a  kio  to  selfishness,  of  that  discretion  which 
leans  to  craft,  of  that  csLudour  which  tends  to 
undue  pliancy,  of  that  wisdom  which  is  sen- 
sual andc  earthly,  he  had  not  the  slightest 
tindDre.  What  an  illustrious  orator  of  our 
own  time  said  of  his  contemporary  states- 
maik;  may  be  for  more  appropriately  applied 
to  Saint  Paul,— -that,  in  gaining  admiration, 
Ail  mriueM  were  hU  art$.* 

His  intellectual  powers  were  admirably 
constituted  to  second  his  high  moral  and 
spiritual  attainments.  He  had  an  intuitive 
sagacity  of  mind.  This  deep  master  of  the 
science  of  man  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  tbe  doublings  and  turnings,  the  in- 
tricacies and  perverse  ness  of  the  heart.  In 
abort  he  knew  the  exact  point  from  which  to 
take  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  this 
ecetuBffman;  and  nis writings  possess  this 
great  advantage,  that  they  also  put  the  intel- 
ligent reader  in  the  position  to  take  the  same 
view.  He  knew  every  plait  and  fold  of  the 
human  character.  He  had  studied  the  spe- 
cies in  all  its  modifications  and  varieties, 
from  the  monarch  on  the  throne  to  the  mean- 
est officer  in  bis  court ;  from  the  high  priest 
presiding  in  tbe  Sanhedrim  to  the  pharisee 
praying  in  the  street :  of  the  intolerance  of 
the  one,  he  had  had  personal  experience  ; 
through  tbe  duplicity  of  tbe  other,  his  keen 
eye  could  pierce,  without  consulting  the 
breadth  of  his  phylactery.    '  ' 

The  same  acute  penetration  brought  him 
no  less  acquainted  with  the  errors  of  the 
weil^iDtentioned,  with  the  weaknesses  of  the 

<  Mr.  Borke  of  the  Marnnis  of  Rockingham. 


wise,  with  the  failings  of  the  virtQoas,  ao^ 
the  inconsistencies  of  even  the  conscientious. 
Yet  did  he  never  convert  his  knowledge  of 
all  the  shades  of  the  human  mind  to  an  un- 
kind, malevolent  or  selfish  purpose.  It  nev- 
er taught  bim  to  hate  tbe  unworthy,  with 
whose  obliquities  it  made  him  acquainted  ; 
or  to  despise  the  weak  whose  infirmities  it 
had  discovered.  So  far  was  he  from  availing 
himself  of  his  sagacity,  by  turning  the  vices 
or  imbecilities  of  others  to  his  own  account, 
that  it  inspired  him  with  a  more  tender  and 
compassionate  feeling  for  the  frailties  of  their 
common  nature. 

In  perusing  his  Epistles,  we  should  always 
bear  m  mind,  that  Saint  Paul  is  not  address^ 
ing  the  profligate  and  profane,  but  converts, 
or,  at  least,  religious  professors.  This  con- 
sideration would  prevent  our  putting  the  re- 
proofs and  corrections  which  ne  thouc'ht  ne- 
cessary for  them  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  ourselves.  Into  this  danger  we  may 
be  too  much  inclined  to  fall,  if  we  do  not 
bring  these  people  nearer  to  what  we  sup- 
pose to  be  our  own  level.  They  were  al- 
ready Christians.  It  was  not,  therefore,  al- 
ways necessaij  to  arrange  all  the  fnnda- 
mental  doctrines  into  a  regular  system, 
much  less  to  begin  with  a  formal  exposition 
of  the  elements  of  a  religion,  with  the 
principles  of  which  they  were  already  im- 
bued ;  or  at  least  with  the  doctrines  of  which 
they  were  acquainted.  This  manner  of  ad- 
dressing them  is  a  proof  that  their  progress 
was  already  considerable. 

The  first  Epistle  is  inscribed  *  to  all  that 
are  at  Rome,  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be 
saints,  whose  faith  is  spoken  of  throughout 
the  world.'  The  next  is  *  to  the  church  of 
God  at  Corinth,  with  all  the  saints  in  Acha- 
ia.'  Another  *  to  the  saints  that  are  at 
Ephesus,  and  to  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus.' 
Again,  *  to  the  saints  and  faithful  brethren 
in  Christ  at  Colosse.'  His  letters  to  indi- 
vidual friends,  designates  also  the  piety  of 
his  correspondents.  *  To  Timothy,  his  son 
in  the  faith  \*  '  to  Titos,  his  own  son  after 
the  common  faith.*  And  in  writing  to  the 
Hebrews  collectively,  he  denominates  them 
*•  holy  brethren,  partakers  of  the  heavenly 
calling.' 

It  would  be  well  if  the  Q;^enerality  of  Chris- 
tians could  inspire  to  rank  with  any  of  these 
classes.  Saint  Paul's  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, however,  of  which  we  have  said  so 
much,  would  prevent  his  addressing  the 
best  of  his  converts,  as  characters  who  did 
not  require  either  caution,  correction,  or 
improvement.  He  knew  even  after  they 
had  adopted  the  Christian  profession,  how 
pertinaciously  bad  habits  would  cleave  to 
some,  how  much  besetting  sins,  natural  in- 
firmity, temptation  without,  and  passion 
within,  would  impede  tbe  progress  of  others. 
He  was  aware  that  many  who  thought  them- 
selves sincere,  and  perhaps  really  were  so, 
were  yet  careless  and  cold  hearted ;  that 
many  who  were  warm  in  profession,  were 
selfish,  indolent,  covetous  :  that  many  who 
appeared  to  be  lovers  of  God,  were  yet  inor- 
jdicately  lovers  of  plea^irc :  that  scire  who 
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^shame&eednesft'  to  < costly  array,*— of  'so- 
briety* to  *  broidered  hair,*— of  '  good  works' 
to  '  ffold  and  pearls.'* 

It  looks  as  it  Saint  Paul  was  of  opioion,  that 
the  external  appearance  of  women  was  an 
indication  of  the  disposition  of  the  mind ; 
and  this  opinion  it  is  probable  made  him  so 
earnest  in  recommendtn?  these  symbols  of 
internal  purity.  He  doubtless  more  strong- 
ly prohibits  certain  personal  decorations,  be- 
cause they  were  the  insignia  of  the  notori- 
ously unworthy  females  of  bis  time.  And  it 
may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  he  never 
thought  it  could  be  construed  into  a  hard 
ship  to  becautioned  against  wearing  the  badge 
of  the  profession  of  Lais. 

Iftheyareof  opinion,  that  his  pointedly 
suggesting  to  them  the  ornaments  of  a  meek 
andquUt  spirit,  was  at  least  a  superfluous 
injunction,  they  will  forgive  him  on  the 
ground  that  he  might  not  think  it  unneces- 
sary, even  to  the  most  gentle,  to  *  stir  up 
their  pure  mind  by  way  of  remembram  e  ' 

It  18  obvious  that  he  could  not  possibly  en- 
tertain any  prejudices  against  a  sex,  in  which 
he  counted  so  many  valuable  friends.  And 
let  it  be  seriously  observed,  that  in  whatever 
relates  to  pious  afifections,  to  Christian  prac- 
tice, to  disinterested  kindness,  to  zeal  and 
diligence,  there  was  obviously,  in  Saint 
Paul's  estimation,  neither  male  nor  female. 
For  we  do  not  hear  more  of  his  affectionate 
regard  for  good  women,  and  of  his  generous 
testimony  to  their  worth,  than  we  hear  of  the 
friendship  with  the  sex  of  any  other  charac- 
ter in  history  ?  He  delights  m  their  praises. 
*  Phebe'  is  warmly  commended  for  her  good 
offices  '  to  the  Saints  at  Rome,'  not  only  as 
having  been  an  important  assistant  to  the 
apostle  himself,  but  as  'the  succourer  of 
many'  Christians.  'Priscilla'  is  honourably 
recorded  as  ^  his  helper  in  Christ  Jesus,'  as 
one  who,  with  her  husband,  had,  '  for  his  life 
laid  down  their  necks.'  For  this  he  tbank- 
fiilly  observes,  they  are  entitled  not  only  to 
his  thanks,  but  also  to  *•  the  thanks  of  all  the 
cburclies  of  the  Gentiles.  *  He  acknowledg- 
es that  *•  Mary  had  bestowed  much  labour 
on  him  and  his  converts.'  The  name  of 
'  Apphia,'  and  that  of  '  Julia,'  is  perpetua- 
ted by  his  affectionate  gratitude.  That  of 
<  Chloe'  stands  prominent  in  his  grateful 
page.  '  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa  labouted 
much  in  the  Lord.'  To  the  honour  of  Bri- 
tish ladies  be  it  remembered,  that  his  friend 
*■  Claudia'  was  our  country-woman. f 

Paul  observes  that,  in  the  family  of  Timo- 
thy, piety  on  the  female  side  was  hereditary, 
and  he  congratulates  his  friend  on  the  excel- 
lent principles  of  his  two  maternal  relations ; 
and  virtually  ascribes  to  these  instructresses, 
*•  that  from  a  child  he  was  acquainted  with 

*  1  Tim.  ch.  ii. 

t  if  any  coDsideration  should  increase  the  inter- 
est we  take  in  this  blessed  apostle,  it  would  be  the 
stronff  presumption,  from  testimonies  recently  ad- 
duced by  a  learned,  pious,  and  laborious  prelate, 
that  Saint  Paul,  in  all  probability,  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Britain,  to  which  country  it  is  conjec- 
tured, after  the  most  diligent  research,  that  he  re- 
turned with  the  family  of  Caractacu?. 


the  Scriptures.'  Others  he  has  naiiid[,  ii^bmt 
praise  is  not  only  in  the  churches,  but  whose 
names  are  in  tlie  book  of  life. 

Are  not  these  testimonies  to  female  excel* 
lence  from  such  an  eulogist,  and  in  inch  a 
cause, 

*  Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fiune  V 

If  it  stands  recorded  on  the  monument  of  a 
noble  Englishman,  as  bis  highest  distinction, 
that  he  was  friend  to  Sir  Pkiiip  Sidntjf,  it 
stands  engraven  on  a  monument  more  dura- 
ble than  brass^  even  in  the  indestructible  re- 
cords of  the  Book  of  God,  that  so  mao^  wo- 
men were  the  honoured  friend  of  the  cluefest 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If  Saint  Paul  has  been  further  accused  by 
some  persons  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  state 
of  marriage,  it  most  be  by  those  who  foii^et 
to  take  into  the  account  what  a  calamitous 
time,  that  in  which  he  wrote  was  for  Chris- 
tians,—who  forget  also  his  own  express  der 
claration,  that  the  suggested  suspension  of 
such  an  onion  was  ' gmxi  for  tbepresenldis- 
tress,*  His  compassionate  mind  foresaw  the 
aggravated  calamities  to  which  the  entrance 
into  this  tender  connection  would,  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture,  involve  the  persecuted 
Christians.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that 
this  zealoos  apostle  of  Christ  would  suggest, 
as  a  permanent  practice,  a  measure  which 
must  in  a  few  years,  if  persisted  in,  inevitably 
occasion  the  entire  extinction  of  Christianity 
iteelf? 

Since,  then,  it  would  be  derogatory  to  any, 
especially  of  my  own  sex,  to  sospect  tint 
their  objection  to  Saint  Paul  can  arise  from 
any  of  these  causes,  may  we  not  moreratioo- 
ally  conjecture,  that  it  propeeds  from  a  pre- 
judice lightly  taken  up  on  hearsay  evidence 
~a  prejudice  propagated  without  serious  in- 
quiry, without  having  themselves  closely  ex- 
amined his  writings  f  Such  an  examination, 
to  which  they  are  now  earnestly  invited, 
would  convince  them  that,  to  all  his  exalted 
qualities,  he  added,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
urbanity,  feeling,  and  liberality. 

But  nothing  more  raises  our  veneratiofl 
for  Saint  Paul's  character,  than  that  his  ex- 
treme sensibility  of  heart,  and  his  rare  deli- 
cacy in  consulting  the  feelings  of  others,  to 
which  we  have  so  frequenUy  referred,  is 
never  exercised  at  the  expense  of  his  integ- 
rity. There  are,  as  we  have  before  observ- 
ed, many  upright  minds,  whose  honesty  is 
yet  somewhat  disfigured  by  a  harsh  temper' 
They  are  too  conscientious  to  censore  ud- 
justly,  but,  knowing  the  censore  to  be  mer- 
ited, they  have  rather  a  pleasure  in  inflicting 
the  correction.  And  though  they  are  not 
glad  the  offender  deserves  it,  tbe^  are  not 
sorry  it  is  their  duty  to  impart  it.  Saiot 
Paul  never  seyerely  reproved  another,  that 
he  did  not  inflict  a  wound  on  his  own  feelings* 
Yet  though  he  would  rather  have  spared  an- 
other than  himself,  he  would  spare  neither 
when  the  imperative  yoice  of  duty  dcma^dea 
plain  dealing.  Gentleness  of  manner  m  our 
aposUe  was  the  fruit  of  his  piety ;  the  gwa 
breeding  of  some  men  is  a  substitute  iot 
theirs. 
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TiM  qoodact  of  Saint  Peter  aod  Saint 
Paul  preseDts  at  ooce  a  strikiug^  instance  of 
the  integrity  of  Christian  frieodship,  and  of 
the  imperfection  of  human  excellence.  Be 
lore  the  apostles  met  at  Antioch,  Peter  seems 
lo  have  erred  in  a  material  points  not  in  as- 
sociating freely  with  the  Gentiles,  but  in  dis- 
ingenuously shunning  their  society  on  the 
return  of  his  Jewish  friends.  ,  This  fear  of 
fcnman  censure,  which  was  not  yet  entirely 
extinguished  in  this  great  apoetle,  while  it 
strengthened  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews, 
weakened  the  influence  of  the  other  apos- 
tles ;  misled  Barnabas  *■  thou(^h  a  good  man, 
and  a  just  ;*  and  not  a  little  alarmed  Paul. 

This  vigilant  minister  thought  the  exam 
pie  so  fraught  with  dangerous  consequences, 
that  be  boldly  remonstrated  on  this  act  of 
duplicity » — an  act  unlike  the  general  charac- 
ter of  Peter,  which,  except  in  nne  awful  in- 
stance, rather  inclined  lo  indiscreet  frank- 
ness. Paul  himself  informs  us,  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  Galatians,  that  he  '  withstood  him 
to  his  face,'  not  to  gratify  any  resentment  of 
hts  own,  but  because  his  fri'en  t  '  was  to  be 
blamed ;'  not  privately,  to  spare  his  confu- 
sion, but  *•  before  them  all,'  to  avert  the  dan- 
ger. Nor  does  this  Christian  sincerity  ap- 
pear to  have  interrupted  their  friendship; 
for  it  did  not  prevent  Peter,  on  a  subsequent 
occasioD,  from  alluding  to  Paul  as  his  beloved 
brother.  From  this  circumstance  we  may 
learn,  among  other  things,  that  the  *  fear  of 
inan,*  is  one  of  the  lingering  evils  which  quits 
the  human  heart  with  the  greatest  reluc« 
tance  :  it  shows  that  it  may  cleave  to  him, 
even  in  his  renovated  state,  and  that  there- 
fore the  same  vigilance  is  necessary  in  this, 
as  in  his  previous  character. 

Peter,  on  this  occasion,  gave  an  instance 
of  that  prompt  repentance  which  he  had  so 
repeatedly  manifested  after  the  commission 
of  an  error  He  offered  no  justification  of 
his  fault,  but  observed  a  meek  silence.  We 
learn  also,  from  the  recorded  failings  of  Saint 
Peter,  that  ih\9  Jirst  bishop  of  Rome,  at  least, 
did  not  arrogate  to  himself  the  claim  of  in- 
fallibility. 

Saint  PauFs  kindness  for  his  brethren  nev 
er  made  him  on  any  occasion  lose  sight  of  his 
courageous  integrity.  Considering  the 
Gentile  proselytes  to  be  peculiarly  the  ob- 
jects of  his  care,  he  resolutely  defended 
them  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  thus  preserving  to  the  Gen- 
tiles their  liberty,  and  fo  the  Gospel  its  puri- 
ty. By  his  firmness  in  this  instance,  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  reception  of  Christianity  was 
removed. 

May  we  here  be  allowed  to  observe, 
though  somewhat  out  of  place,  that  th^*  char- 
acters of  these  two  apo<)tIes  are  brought  for- 
ward with  such  remarkable  prominency  and 
detail,  in  Sacred  History,  that  it  woul^  be  a 
subject  well  worthy  some  able  pen,  to  delin- 
eate the  characters  of  the  men,  and  inter- 
weave that  of  their  writings,  in  some  con- 
nected work.  Thus  placed  in  one  frame,  we 
should  have  a  most  interesting  view  of  these 
two  eminent  persons  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Gentile  and  the  Jewish  Churches  of 


Christ  This  representation,  incorporated 
with  the  circumstances  which  distinguished 
the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  ren- 
ders every  particular  concerning  them  high* 
ly  affecting. 

But  to  return.  It  is  to  be  observed,  as  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  honesty  and  the  spirit  of 
self  renunciation  which  governed  our  apos* 
tie,  that  when  he  reprehends  the  Corinthians 
fur  their  imprudence  in  opposing  one  minis- 
ter to  another  ; — in  the  partiality  and  favour- 
itism which  he  condemns,  he  makes  no  ex- 
ception for  Paul :  the  preference  to  himself 
above  A  polios  would  not  gratify  amind,who« 
beside  the  danger  to  the  flattered  individual, 
saw  the  evil  of  opposition,  of  rivalry,  of  di- 
vision, let  who  will  be  the  person  preferred. 

He  might  have  seen  the  dangerous  and 
blinding  influence  of  excessive  prepossession 
and  party  attachment ;  when  even  his  wise 
and  virtuous  contemporary,  Seneca,  could 
say  of  Cato,  that  he  would  rather  esteem 
drunkenness  a  virtue  than  think  Cato  vi- 
cious Nor  would  he  probably  have  accept- 
ed of  the  same  compliment  which  Cicero 
pays  to  the  famous  discourse  on  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,-  that  though  Plato  had 
given  no  reason  for  it,  yet  his  authority 
would  have  determined  him. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Sainl  Paul  on  the  Love  of  J^oney, 

Among  the  innumerahh;  lifficulties  daily 
incident  to  the  life  of  man,  we  may  reckon 
as  not  among  the  least,  the  danger  almost  in- 
separable, which  attends  the  yet  inevitable 
necessity  for  money.  To  reconcile  integri- 
ty in  the  pursuit  with  innocence  in  the  pos- 
session, is  indeed  to  convert  a  perilous  trial 
into  a  valuable  blessing.  Riches  are  no  evil 
in  themselves  :  the  danger  lies,  in  not  being 
able  to  manage  the  temptation  they  hold  out 
to  us.  Even  where  the  object  is  fairly  pur- 
sued, and  the  acquisition  not  unfairly  appro- 
priated, a  close  application  to  the  attainment 
of  wealth  is  not  without  its  snares  to  the  most 
upright  and  liberal  mind. 

Even  these  better-disposed  persons,  in 
spite  of  purity  of  intention  and  iotegritv  of 
conduct,  are*  in  constant  danger,  while  in 
pursuit  of  their  object,  of  being  entangled 
in  complicated  schemes,  and  overwhelmed 
with  excestvive  solicitude  ;  of  being  so  over- 
charged vi'ith  the  cares  of  this  world,  as  to 
put  that  world  which  is  out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind  also. 

Others  find,  or  fancy,  that  there  is  a  short- 
er cut  and  a  surer  road  to  riches,  than  that  in 
which  plodding  industry  holds  on  his  slow 
and  weary  way.  Industry  is  too  dull  for  an 
enterprising  spirit ;  integrity  too  scrupulous 
for  the  mind  which  is  bent  on  a  quick  ac- 
complishment of  its  object  The  rewards  of 
both  are  too  remote,  too  uncertain,  and  too 
penurious,  for  him  ^  who  maketh  haste  to  hi) 
rich.' 

Much  occurs  to  this  point,  in  Saint  Paul's 
charge  to  Timothy,  contained  in  t]he  latter 
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toart  of  the  last  cYiapter  of  bis  first  Epistle. 
Keeping  one  main  end  in  \riew,  the  apostle 
has  ind^d  adopted  a  sort  of  concealed  meth- 
od, which  requires  some  attention  in  the 
reader  to  discover.  The  g^eneral  drift  of  this 
powerful  exhortation  is,  less  to  guard  his  be- 
Wed  friend  himself,  who  was  perhaps  in 
comparatively  smaU  danger  from  the  tempta- 
tion, than  to  mduce  him  to  warn  those  over 
whom  he  had  the  spiritual  superintendence, 
against  the  love  of  money  In  order  to  this, 
he  does  not  immediately  enter  upon  the  main 
subject,  but  opens  with  another  proposition, 
though  in  no  very  remote  connection  with 
it ;  a  proposition  the  most  important,  and  the 
most  incontrovertible «  namely,  the  immense 
gain  to  that  soul  which  should  combine  ^od/i- 
ns9$  with  contentment.  H'e  knew  the  union 
to  be  inseparable  ;  that  as  godliness  cannot 
subsist  without  contentment,  so  neither  can 
true  contentment  spring  from  any  other  than 
an  inward  principle  of  real  piety.  All  con- 
tentment, which  has  not  its  foundation  in  re- 
ligion, is  mereW constitutional — animal  hilar- 
ity, the  flow  of  blood  and  spirits  in  the  more 
sanguine  character ;  coldness  and  apathy  in 
the  more  indifferent. 

The  pressing,  then,  this  preliminary  prin- 
ciple, was  beginning  at  the  right  end.  A 
spirit  of  contentment  is  stifling  covetousness 
in  its  birth ;  it  is  stranglinp^  the  serpent  in 
the  cradle.  Strong  and  striking  are  the  rea- 
sons which  the  apostle  produces  against  dis- 
content. To  the  indignant  he  says,  *•  they 
brought  nothing  into  the  world,'  therefore 
they  need  the  less  murmur  at  possessing  lit- 
tle to  it.  To  the  wealthy  he  holds  out  a  still 
more  powerful  argument  against  the  rage 
canine  of  dying  rich^  when  he  reminds  them 
that  they  *  can  carry  nothing  out  of  it.' 

This  reflection  he  intends  at  once  to  teach 
content  to  the  poor,  and  moderation  to  the 
rich.  The  one  should  be  satisfied  with  a  bare 
subsistance,  for  the  poorest  cannot  be  poorer 
than  when  they  came  into  the  world :  the 
other  should  not  enlarge  their  desires  for 
boundless  indulgencies,  to  the  means  of 
gratifying  which,  as  well  as  to  the  gratifica- 
tion itself,  the  grave  will  so  soon  put  a  period. 

The  apostle,  havino;'  shown  his  deep  insight 
into  the  numan  mind  by  this  brief  but  just 
view  of  the  subject,  goes  on  to  show  the  mis- 
erable consequences  of  discontent,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  of  an  indefinite  desire  of 
wealth.  *  They  that  unll  be  rich,  fall  into 
temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  fool- 
ish and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in 
destruction  and  perdition.'  The  words  are 
weighty  and  powerful,  and  amply  verified  by 
experience,  whether  we  consider  money  in 
its  acquisition  or  in  its  possession.  Its  vota- 
ries *•  tall  into  a  snare.' 

We  have  need  to  be  more  intently  on  the 
watch  a^inst  the  intrusions  of  this  unsus- 
pected sm,  because  there  is  not  one  which 
mtrenches  itself  within  so  many  creditable 
pretences ;  none  in  which  more  perverted 
passages  are  adduced  from  Scripture  itself  in 
its  support.  <  If  an^  provide  not  for  those  of 
his  own  house,  he  is  worse  than  an  infidel,' 
is  frequently  translated  into  a  language  for- 


eign to  its  meaning,  unfavourable  to  4uper- 
sing  abroad.  That  charity  l>egins  at  homc^ 
is  not  seldom  pleaded  as  a  reason  why  alic 
should  never  stir  out  There  is  one  plea  al- 
ways ready  as  an  apology  for  tlie  eagerness 
for  amassing  superfluous  wealth ;  aim  it  is  a 
plea  which  has  a  good  IooIe  fFe  nvuH  pro* 
vide/or  our  childrm  is  the  pretence,  but  we 
must  indulge  .our  avarice,  is  the  truth.  The 
fact  is,  a  man  is  provident  for  his  family,  bot 
he  is  covetous  for  himself.  The  sordid  mind 
and  the  grasping  hand  are  too  eager  to  put 
ofl*  their  gratification  to  so  remote  a  period 
as  the  future  aggrandizement  of  those  for 
whom  they  pretend  to  amass.  The  covetous 
man  hungers  for  instant  gratification,  for  the 
pleasure  of  counting  his  boards,  for  the  pride 
of '  calling  bis  lands  by  his  own  name.' 

Even  many  professing  Christians,  speak 
with  horror  of  public  diversions,  or  even  of 
human  literature,  as  containing  the  essence 
of  all  sin,  yet  seem  to  see  no  turpitude,  to 
feel  no  danger  to  dread  no  responsibility,  in 
any  thing  that  respects  this  private,  domestic, 
bosom  sin ;  this  circumspect  vice,  this  dis« 
creet  and  orderly  corruption.  Yet  the  sins 
which  make  no  noise  are  often  the  most  dan* 
gerous,  and  the  vices  of  which  the  efibct  is  to 
procure  respect,  instead  of  contempt,  consti- 
tute the  most  deadly  snare. 

Wit  has  not  been  more  alert  in  shooting  its 
pointed  shafts  at  avarice,  than  argfument  has 
been  busy  in  its  defence.    No  advocate,  it  is 
true,  will  venture  to  defend  it  under  its  own 
proper  character ;  but  avarice  takes  the  li- 
cence used  by  other  felons,  and,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  an  alias^  escapes  the  reprobation  at- 
tached to  its  own  name.    Covetousnciss  has 
a  bad  sound  ;  it  is,  if  we  nay  be  allowed  the 
application,  a  moral  cacophony,  a  fault  which 
no  critic  in  ethics  can  at  any  rate  tolerate. 
It  is  a  tacit  confession  of  its  hateful  nature, 
and  its  possessor  never  avows  its  real  name, 
even  to  himself.    This  quality  not  only  dis- 
guises its  turpitude  by  concealment,    but 
shrouds  its  own  character  under  the  assumed 
name  of  half  the  virtues.     When  accused,  it 
can  always  make  out  a  good  case.     It  calls 
itself   frugality,    moderation,    temperance, 
contempt  of  show,  self-denial,  sobriety ;  thu? 
at  once  cherishing  the  pleasure  and  tlie  profit 
of  the  sin,  and  the  escaping  its  infamy. 

Even  the  most  careless  in  conduct,  the 
most  negligent  of  character,  he  who  never 
defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  what 
he  calls  the  more  generous  vices,  indignant- 
ly fights  ofi^  the  imputation  of  this.  While 
he  deems  it  a  venisd  oflence  to  deny  himself 
no  guilty  pleasures,  to  pay  no  just  debts,  ho 
would  repel  the  accusation  of  being  sordid  as 
strongly  as  a  man  of  principle.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  his  thirst  of  money  may  be  as  ar- 
dent, in  order  to  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  as  his 
who  covets  it  without  intending  to  use  it  at 
all. 

Let  not  therefore  *  the  snares  of  this  world 
and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches'  make  us  for- 
get that  he  who  covets  money  as  a  means  to 
other  forbidden  gratifications,  is  as  much 
guilty  oi  covetousnes  as  be  who  desires  it  as 
an  end.    He  who  makes  it  the  minister  In 
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icQprop«r  indalgences,  is  not  less  criminal  as 
a.n  example,  and  is  far  more  criminal  as  to 
the  effects  of  his  conduct,  than  be  who  covets 
in  order  that  he  may  amass.  The  Word  of 
Inspiration  calls  covetonsness  idolatry ;  bat 
aire  not  inordinate  lovers  of  pleasure,  for 
^vbich  money  supplies  the  aliment,  idolaters 
also ;  inasmuch  as  the  sacrifices  they  offer  to 
their  idol  prevents  their  being  *  lovers  of 
Ood?* 

If  tbis  ensnaring  love  of  money  assumes  to 
l)c  connected  irith  the  sober  qualities,  which 
is  commonly  the  case  in  quiet  minds,  it  is  far 
otherwise  in  those  of  a  different  order.  In 
most  minds  it  is  the  enemy  of  chanty.  The 
demands  of  this  great  duty  are  amongst  the 
first  and  most  easy  sacrifices  at  the  shrine  of 
Alammon,  more  especially  where  a  too  large 
scale  of  expense  has  been  established,  and  a 
reduced  expenditure  is  thought  necessary  : 
bow  often  do  we  see  the  first  deduction 
made,  by  withholding  a  little  paltry  sum 
which  had  been  assigned  to  charity  ;  a  sum 
perhaps  ori^nally  disproportionate  to  the 
general  habits  of  expense ;  while  no  blow  is 
aimed  at  the  redundances  of  a  devouring 
laxnry,  of  an  inordinate  vanity ;  though  the 
retrenchment  in  the  first  instance  will 
scarcely  be  feh,  while,  in  the  latter,  it  might 
restore  the  power,  not  only  of  perpetuating, 
but  of  augmenting  beneficence. 

But  the  mischief  is  of  still  wider  extent. 
In  more  animated  minds  the  love  of  money  is 
frequently  allied  to  the  bolder  vices ;  to  rapa- 
city, to  oppression^  to  injustice  :  and  as  these 
more  formidable  sins  are  usually  practised 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  means  of 
splendour,  maj^nificence,  and  show :  wealth, 
even  thus  obtained,  not  seldom  procures  its 
own  protection.  The  |^y  and  unthinking, 
whose  grand  object  in  hfe  is  to  multiply  the 
scenes  of  dissipation,  and  who  enjo^  these 
pleasant  effects  of  their  neighbour's  vices  by 
participating  in  the  amusements  they  pro- 
cure, are  not  very  inquisitive  as  to  the  source 
from  whence  thc»e  prodigal  pleasures  flow. 
The  unsuccessful  aspirer  afler  forbidden 
wealth  is  indeed  not  only  avoided  but  stigma- 
tized ;  with  them  bis  crime  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  attempt  as  in  the  failure ;  while  pros- 
perous corruption  easily  works  itself  into  fa- 
vour: having  first  stniggled  for  oblivion  for 
rhe  cause,  it  soon  obtains  praise  for  the  effect, 
and  finds  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  a 
station,  which  it  required*  some  management 
to  reach. 

But  if  there  are  few  vices  which  separate  a 
man  less  from  the  friendship  of  the  world, 
than  avarice,  there  are  few  that  separate  him 
more  widely  from  the  duty  which  he  owes  to 
his  neighbour,  or  stand  more  fearfully  be- 
tween bis  soul  and  his  God ;  *  it  drowns  men 
in  destruction  and  perdition.*  When  the  eye 
is  first  opened  on  the  eternal  world,  how  will 
many  among  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  flat- 
tered, be  astonished  to  find  all  the  attributes 
which  made  them  great  extinct ;  all  the  ap- 
pendages which  made  them  arrogant,  vanish : 
10  find — nothing  but  themselves. 

Tt  Is  to  be  observed,  that  Saint  Paul  not 
onlrca1I«the  love  of  monev  an  evil,  for  in 


this  view,  where  the  passion  is  acknowledg* 
ed,  it  is  commonly  considered  ;  but  be  pro- 
ceeds further  to  denominate  it  the  *•  root,'  the 
radical  principle,  not  only  of  one  evil,  but  of 
all  evil.  Besides  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
sin  which  the  determined  lovers  of  money 
will  not  be  led  to  commit,  in  order  to  gaia 
money,  there  are  also,  as  we  have  observed, 
innumerable  evils  in  its  misapplication  when 
gained ;  these  he  probably  included  in  their 
general  condemnation.  Other  vices  are 
Foved  for  their  own  sake,  but  riches  are  idol- 
ized for  the  sake  of  every  indulgence  of 
which  thejr  procure  the  enjoyment,  of  every 
vice  to  which  that  enjoyment  leads. 

This  it  is  which  makes  riches  the  general 
centre  of  human  desire.  They  who  do  not 
accumulate  money,  persuade  themselves  that 
they  do  not  love  it ;  but  many  love  it  for  fiu* 
other  ends  than  to  hoard  it.  Saint  Paul 
knew  that  it  was  the  universal  snare ;  a  trap 
appropriately  baited  with  every  allurement 
congenial  to  the  taste  of  the  person  on  whom 
the  temptation  is  to  be  practised  ;—> to  the 
elegant  desires  of  the  more  refined,  or  the 
coarser  appetite  of  the  more  i^rossly  voluptu* 
ous  The  sensual,  the  aspiring,  the  vain, 
and  the  prodigal,  all  €H>n8ider  it  as  the  grand 
indispensable  material  with  which  to  build 
their  visionary  fabncs  of  happiness. 

Money  is  the  most  efficient  tool  with  which 
ambition  works ;  it  is  the  engine  of  political 
mischief,  and  of  domestic  oppression  ;  the 
instrument  of  individual  tyranny,  and  of  uni- 
versal corruption.  Money  is  the  elementaiy 
principle  of  pleasure ;  it  is  the  magnet  which, 
to  the  lover  of  flattery,  attracts  parasites  ; 
which  the  vain  man  loves  for  the  circle  it  de- 
scribes about  him,  and  the  train  which  it 
draws  after  him,  even  more  than  for  the  ac- 
tual enjoyments  which  it  procures  him.  It  is 
the  g^and  spring  and  fountain  of  pride  and 
self-sufficiency ;  moreespeciallv  to  those  who 
have  nothing  better  to  value  themselves  up- 
on ;  to  those  of  inferior  education,  suddenly 
raised  to  wealth  or  power  ;  to  those  who  are 
deficient  in  intellectual  as  well  as  spiritual 
endowments.  In  short,  as  the  fabfed  king 
turned  every  thing  into  g^ld  which  he  touch- 
ed, so  its  cravinr  possessor  turns  gold  into 
every  thing  he  desires.  It  is  the  substance 
and  the  essence  which,  under  endless  modifi- 
cations, ensnares,  betrays,  and  finally  disap- 
points the  heart  of  man. 

After  enumerating  the  various  moral  dan- 
gers to  which  the  love  of  money  lays  the 
heart  open,  the  Apostle  adverts  to  its  highest 
possible  corruption  ;  he  declares  it  to  be  the 
root  of  apostacy.  He  doubtless  alluded  to 
his  own  immediate  knowledge  of  certain  per- 
sons, who,  while  they  ^  coveted  after  riches, 
had  erred  from  the  faith.*  There  is  some- 
thing extremely  touching  in  this  effect  of 
covetousness,  which  Saint  Paul  appears  him- 
self to  have  witnessed  amonff  some  of  whom 
he  had  once  seemed  to  hope  better  things  ;«— 
they  had  pierced  ihemselvee  through  wiA  mar 
ny  sorrmas,  with  incurable  anguish  perhaps, 
for  that  abandonment  of  God,  into  which  co- 
vetousness bad  seduced  them. 

It  was  probably  these  living  instances  nf 
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tbeiraio  of  virtuous  priaciples  by  this  vice, 
which  leads  biin  to  warn  even  Timothy,  bo 
g'reat  a  proficient  io  piety,  of  the  perils  at- 
tached to  the  love  of  mouey.  And  aothing 
affords  matter  of  more  awful  reflection  to  the 
most  sincere  Cbristiao,  than  that  Paul  tfaoug^ht 
it  necessary  to  caution  his  '  dearly  beloved 
Timothy,  his  own  son  in  the  faiths'  Timothy, 
the  exemplar)^  Bishop  of  Cphesus,  against  the 
snarea  of  this  insidious  enemy.  Shall  a  com- 
mon, shall  even  a  sincere  Christian,  think 
vig-ilance superfluous,  when  this  disting^uished 
Saint  was  not  only  chaii^ed  to  caution  others, 
but  to  g^uard  himself  against  this  most  treach- 
erous of  all  temptations  P 

There  is  something  peculiarly  solemn  in 
the  apostle's  mode  of  adiuring  Timothy  to 
avoid  this  sin.  The  Bingle  ajMistrophe,  *■  O 
man  of  God  !'  would  be  a  panoply  against 
the  temptation.  The  implied  impossibility 
thatd  mfin  of  God  could  be  a  coveter  of 
money,  was  equal  to  a  thousand  arguments 
against  it. 

The  twofold  guard  with  which  be  arms 
Timothy  is  ev-^ually  applicable  to  all  Chris- 
tians. He  does  not  say,  deliberate  on  your 
danger,  reason  on  the  temptation,  produce 
your  strong  argfuments  against  it,— nut  flee 
ikeee  thingt.  Flight  is  in  this  case  the  only 
courage  ;  escape,  the  only  security  ;  turn- 
ing your  back  upon  the  enemy,  the  only  sure 
means  of  conquering  him. 

But  Saint  raul  does  not  only  direct  what 
is  to  be  avoided,  but  what  is  to  be  done.  The 
flight  from  sin  is  not  a  mere  negative  act,  it 
involves  positive  duties ;  in  its  view  it  in* 
volves  follotomg  after  rigktemunesey  godli- 
nesj,  JaUhn  iove,  patience,  meekneee.  All 
these  spiritnal  and  moral  graces  he  draws  up 
in  battle  array,  to  assist  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
coflibat  he  is  about  to  enjoin  The  Christian 
will  bare  to  maintain  a  conflict  with  corrup- 
tion and  temptation,  during  the  whole  scene 
of  action.  Going  on  to  sustain  the  metaphor 
drawn  from  the  military  warfare,  be  calU  on 


motives,  to  '  keep  this  comm&adilieat  spot- 
less and  unreproachable  until  the  appearance 
i>f  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !'  In  so  dom^, 
men  could  not  rebuke  bina,  religion  would 
not  be  wounded  by  him,  and  bis  Savioor 
would  finally  receive  him  with  the  olauditbe 
has  promised,  and  the  crofrn  he  had  pnrcha- 
sed. 

The  sublime  doiologr  which  fioIlQWs ;  the 
ascription  to  God,  of  all  power,  praise,  and 
dominion,  glory  and  immortaditj ;  the  fer- 
vour of  his  mind,  rapt  as  it  seems  to  be  with 
the  present  view  of  the  blessed  and  onlj 
Potentate,  King  of  king^s   Lord  of  lord?, 
immortal,    mvisible,    unapproacbable,  snd 
surrounded  with  visions  oi  glory,— -do  not 
make  the  apostle  forget  to  revert  to  tbe  msio 
object  of  bis  charge,  the  daiwer  of  ricbfs; 
or  rather,  the  anticipatioD  of  futore  bliss  hid 
fired  his  soul  with  more  intense  zeal  against 
that  sin  which  he  thought  most  likeljr  to  shot 
out  his  beloved  converts  from  the  enjoyioeot 
of  it;  'Charge  them  that  are   rich  in  this 
world,  that  they  trust  not  in  uncertain  riches.' 
Having  thus  shown  the  nature  of  riches,— 
^  uncertain'  in  every  thing  but  tbeir  danger, 
—he  soon  despatches  tbe  concluding  and 
most  pleasant  part  of  bis  oflk^e,  by  sfaowiqg 
how  tlie  Christian  use  of  riches  may  convert 
a  snare  into  fl  blessing ;  an  instrument  of  rU' 
io  into  an  evidence  of  faith.      He  proposes  a 
scheme  of  moral  usury,  shows  that  there  is 
a  species  of  avarice  which  he  not  only  allows, 
but  enjoins,  ikat  they  toAo  are  rich  in  thu 
world  increase  the  interest  o(  tlieir  inooey 
by  laying  it  out  in  good  works;  tbattA^/ffy 
up  in  Mtore  a^ctinei  the  day  to  came  ;  against 
a  remoter  period  than  that  for  which  the  cor- 
etous  provide.    This  is  beatine  the  miser  st 
his  own  weapons ;  this  is  indeed  giving  perpe- 
tuity to  riches ;  what  they  lay  out  for  the 
poor  they  lay  up  for  themselves,  by  le^diti^ 
unto  the  Lord.     This  is  a  legitimate  love  of 
money,  this  is  a  covetousness  worthy  of  a 
Christian.     This    is  indeed    lodging   their 

Timothy  at  afaithjul  soldier  of  Jems  Christ ;  \  treasure  beyond  tbe  reach  of  motb,  rust  or 

and  while  he  exhorts  him  to  fighJt  the  ^-W  J  thieves. 


fight  of  faiih^  he  presents  to  his  view  tbe 
crown  of  victory.  He  assures  him  that  it 
will  not  be  a  more  |pratuitons  fight,  he  will 
lay  hold  on  eternal  Ufe. 
'  He  reminds  Timothy  of  his  special  voca- 
tion *  wherennto  tbon  art  called.'  He  ani- 
mates him  with  tbe  quickening  recollection 
of  ttie  glorious  profession  he  had  made  ;  and 

that,  not  in  the  retirement  of  devotion,  but ,  That  confidence  which  is  not  to  be  placed  in 
'  before  many  witnesses,*  intimating  how  ;  ^  uncertain  riches,*  be  directs  to  be  transfer- 
mncb  the  honour  of  the  Gospel  is  concerned  red  to  *  the  living  God,'  the  foundation  ofun 
in  the  proficiency,  the  steadfastness,  the  per-  substantial  opulence,  the  giver  of  all  the 


He  cautions  tbem  against  tbe  love  of  rich* 
es  from  their  uncertainty  ;  an  aiyument 
likely  to  weigh  with  those  who  are  Bliod  U> 
higher  considerations;  an  argument  more 
illustrated  to  us  by  actual  instances  io  tlie 
late  frenzy  of  revolution,  than  any  other  pe- 
riod of  history.  He  then  contrasts  what  is 
uncertain  with  what  is  solid  and  durab/c 


tism,  and  consecration  to  tbe  ministrv,  but,  tribute,*  this  willingness  *  to  communicate, 


in  order  to  elevate  his  mind  to  the  highest  these  unequivocal  fruits  of  faith,  obedience, 
pitch,  be  adjures  him  m  the  sight  of  Oody  and  love,  not  tbe  purchase  of  heaven,  hot 
ioho  qmdcmm  all  UUngs^  and  could  raise  tbe  evidences  of  faith  in  him  who  dt^  to 
him  to  immortal  glory ;  and  as  if  he  would  purchase  it  for  them,  will  not  be  rejected  of 
fill  his  mind  with  every  grand  and  awful  im-  real  Christians,  after  his  declaration,  *  lO^' 
age,  reminds  him  of  tbe  '  gfood  confession  much  as  ye  have  'one  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
made  by  the  Divine  Confessor  before  Pontius  of  these,  my  brcthrnJ?  ye  have  done  it  tiD^ 
Pilate,'  exhorting  htm  from  aU  these  loflvtrue* 
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"  Wh^n  we  cotisider  the  contradiction  which 
^be  lives  of  some  authors,  on  religious  sub- 
jecti,  form  with  their  writings,  may  they  not 
he  said  Bomewhat  to  resemble  the  woricmen 
employed  in  building  the  ark  ?  These  infatu- 
ated men  spent  years  in  preparing  an  any- 
Jmn  from  tne  delufl^e,  without  practicallr  be- 
lieving that  it  would  ever  take  place.  While 
tbey  were  mechani<^ly  employed  in  work- 
ing for  the  salvation  of  others,  their  labour 
mSde  no  provision  for  their  own  safety  ■    The 
sweeping  flood  descends ;  but  the  bpilders 
are  excluded  from  the  very  refuge  which 
they  have  assisted  in  providing ! 

How  different  was  the  conduct  of  our  apos- 
tle? His  exhortation  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
instances,  derives  great  additional  weight 
from*  the  consistencv  of  his  conduct  with  his 
writings.  The  philosopher  Seneca,  compo- 
sed his  excellent  book  of  Ethics,  in  the  same 
city,*  and  near  the  same  time  in  which  this 
Emsde  to  Timothy  was  written.  He  suffer- 
ed also  a  violent  death  under  the  same  Roman 
emperor  with  Saint  Paul.  In  the  writings  of 
the  philosopher  are  many  beautiful  passages 
directed  against  the  vice  we  have  been  con- 
8ideritie>  and  no  one  ever  inveighed  more 
pointefiy  a^nst  the  luxurious  indulgences 
to  which  nches  are  applied.  Yet  l&neca, 
first  the  disciple  of  the  abstinent  school  of 
Pythagoras,  aixi  afterwards  of  the  self-deny- 
ing sect  of  the  Stoics,  made  himself,  by  his 
inordinate  desire  of  amassing  wealth,  the 
richest  man  in  Rome,  and  by  his  passion  for 
splendour  the  most  magnificent. 

This  inconsistency  of  profession  with  prac- 
tice, at  once  illustrates  the  exact  difference 
between  speculation  and  conviction,  conceit 
and  tmth ;  and  serves,  without  any  other  ar- 
gnments,  which,  however,  are  not  wanting, 
to  demonstrate  the  real  character  of  Seneca. 
Tboegh  acquainted  probably  with  the  re- 
li|^n  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  improbably 
with  onr  apostle  himself,  from  his  near  con- 
nection with  Gallic,  one  of  Paul's  judges ; 
yet  he  can  never  be  considered  as  its  con 
vert ;  and  trying  them  by  the  testimony  of 
their  lives,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  of 
these  two  martyred  moralists,  that  Paul  liv- 
ed a  Christian,  and  Seneca  died  a  Heathen. 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  (he  geniui  of  CAnWtom^y,  at  teen  in 

SctifU  PqmI, 

HiD  a  sinful  human  being,  ignorant  of 
Christtanitv,  labouring  under  the  convictions 
of  a  troubled  conscience,  and  dreading  the 
retribution  which  that  conscience  told  him 
his  offences  merited,— had  such  a  being,  so 
circumstanced,  been  called  upon  to  devise 
the  means  of  pardon  and  acceptance  from 
an  offended  Creator,  how  eagerljr,  iq  the 
hope  of  relieving  his  tormented  spirit,  would 
he  have  nut  his  imagination  to  the  stretch  ! 
How  busily  would  he  have  sharpened  his  in- 
vention, to  suggest  something  difficult,  some- 
thing terrible,  something*  impossible ;  some- 
V0J4.  ir.  38 


thing  that  should  have  exhausted  all  human 
means,  that  should  put  nature  to  the  rack,— 
penances,  tortures,  sacrifices — all  Lebaiioii 
tor  a  burnt  offering,  thousands  of  rams  for  an 
atonement,  rivers  of  oil  for '  an  oblation, — 
still  concluding  that  he  must  perform  the  act 
with  his  own  hands,  still  expecting  that 
himself  must  be  the  agent  of  his  own  deliv- 
erance. 

But  when  a  full  offer  of  peace,  of  pardon, 
of  reconciliation,  comes  from  the  offended 
party,  comes  voluntarily,  comes  rratuitons* 
iy,  comes,  not  with  the  thunders  of  the  burn- 
ing mount,  but  in  the  still  small  voice  of  be- 
nignity and  love, — free  love,  benignity  as 
unsought  as  unmerited  ; — when  the  tremb- 
ling penitent  is  assured,  in .  the  cheering 
ivords  of  our  apostle,  that  he  shall  be  *■  justi- 
fied freely,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,'— when  he  is  assured  that  all 
that  is  demanded  on  his  part  of  the  compact 
is,  to  accept  the  propitiation  made  for  his 
sins,  through  the  forbearance  and  tender  mer- 
cy of  God ;  when  he  hears,  that  to  him,  and 
not  to  bim  only,  but  to  all  who  will  accept  it 
on  the  offered  terms,  of  faith  and  repentance, 
this  previously  inconceivable  proposal  is 
made ;— who  would  doubt  that,  overwhelm- 
ed with  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  report  of  a 
woHd  redeemed,  he  would  eagerlv  ny  to  lay 
hold  on  an  offer,  not  only  beyond  nis  hope  or 
expectation,  but  beyond  his  possibility  of 
conception  ? 

Tet  is  not  the  fact  too  often  directly  the 
reverse  ?  His  pride  bad  suggested  to  him, 
that  if  some  difficult  thinff  were  to  be  done, 
he  should  have  done  it  nimself,— if  some- 
thing were  to  be  suffered  in  the  way  of  hard- 
ship and  austerity,  or  something  achieved  in 
the  way  of  rlonous  enterprise ;  something 
that  should  be  splendid  in  the  act,  whi<£ 
should  bring  renown  to  the  doer,— then  his 
natural  powers  would  be  set  at  work,  his  en- 
ergies exerted,  his  emulation  kindled,  for  be 
would  then  become  the  procurer  of  his  own 
reward,  the  purchaser,  or  rather  the  rig*ht- 
ful  possessor  of  a  heaven  of  bis  own  eam- 
insj. 

But  while  God,  by  a  way  of  his  own  de- 
vising, by  a  process  of  his  ovrn  condnctiag, 
had  made  foobsh  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  aad 
baffled  the  vain  and  impracticable  schemes 
of  impotent  man,  for  effiDotinir  his  deliverance 
by  any  conception  or  act  of  his  own,— 4loes 
not  man's  unwillingness  to  partake  of  the 
offered  mercy,  look  as  if  his  proud  heart  did 
not  choose  to  be  freely  forgiven,  as  if  his 
haughty  independence  revolted  at  a  plan,  in 
which,  thottgn  he  has  all  the  benefit,  be  has 
none  of  the  merit .'  Does  it  not  seem  as  if 
he  would  improve  the  terms  of  the  treaty  I 
as  if  he  would  mend  the  s  plan  of  salvation, 
and  work  it  up  into  a  kind  of  partnenhip 
scheme,  in  which  his  own  contribution  should 
have  the  predominance  ? 

But  it  will  be  uiged  men  do  not  m  this } 
we  reply,  they  do  not  profess  it  in  wcmw  ;  but 
do  not  some  say  it  virtually,  when  they  prac- 
tically decline  the  terms  ;  or,  if  tliey  do  not 
entirely  disbelieve  them,  give  at  least  a  re- 
luctant, and  partial,  and  qualified  assent  r 
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With  the  genius  of  ChristiaDitjr,  with  iti 
peculiarities,  with  itB  appUcableuess  to  the 
wants  of  man,  the  whole  soul  of  Saint  Paul 
wsiB  siogularly  imbued.  His  acute  mind,  his 
lofty  qualities,  his  penetratin?  spirit,  and  his 
renovated  heart,  entered  prunoundty  into  the 
character  and  essence  of  the  gospel.  His 
mind  was  a  transcript  of  divine  truth ;  his  life 
an  exemplification  of  it.  What  he  conceiv- 
ed intimately,  he  imparted  explicitlv.  To 
combat  the  rebellion  of  the  natural  man, 
against  the  salvation  wrought  for  bim,  is  the 
leading  object  of  his  endeavour.  He  who 
was  always  looking  unto  Jesus,  as  the  author 
and  finisher  of  his  own  faith,  uniformly  holds 
him  out  to  others  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  theirs. 

He  delights  to  dwell  on  the  divine  com- 
passion ;  he  introduces  it  under  every  form, 
lie  illustrates  it  by  every  figure,  he  magni- 
fies it  under  every  mode  of  expression.  Ke- 
concilialion  is  tne  grand  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. He  exhibits  the  difierence  between 
the  conduct  of  the  Redeemer,  and  that  of 
man,  in  this  negociation.  In  human  cases  it 
is  usually  the  offender  who  makes  the  advan- 
ces, who  tries  all  means  to  recover  the  friend 
he  has  lost,  the  patron  he  lias  offended.  But 
here  he  shows  it  to  be  just  the  reverse.  Here 
it  is  the  insulted  benefactor,  here  it  is  the 
injured  friend,  who  conjures  the  offender  to 
return,  who  entreats  the  enemy  to  be  recon- 
ciled, who  promises  not  only  pardon  .but  im- 
munity, not  only  oblivion  hut  reward.  The 
fienitent  is  every  where  encouraged  to  be- 
ieve,  that  his  offences  are  forgiven,  that  his 
sins  have  been  punished  in  his  Saviour ;  that 
the  Judge  has  not  only  pardoned  the  malefac- 
tor, but  has  suffered  m  nis  stead. 

The  apostle  demonstrates,  that  God  is  the 
fountain,  not  only  of  our  mercies,  but  of  our 
virtues — if  we  turn,  it  is  he  who  tui^ns  us— 
if  we  pray,  it  is  he  who  invites  us — if  we  ap- 
ply to  him,  it  is  he  who  first  draws  us — if 
we  repent,  it  is  Uhe  grace  of  God  which 
leads  us  to  repentance.*  Whatever  right 
thing  there  may  be  in  us,  it  is  not  our  natu- 
ral property,  but  his  gift.  His  bounty  is  the 
sprm^^  from  which  our  goodness,  if  we  have 
anj,  flows,  instead  of  our  goodness  being  the 
original  motive  of  his  love. 

Hitherto  we  have  sketched,  though  very 
superficially,  Christianity  as  to  its  spirit,  its 
design,  its  offers.  We  now  turn  to  what  is 
our  more  immediate  object,  its  practical  ef- 
fects, its  genera]  results,  its  transforming  na- 
ture, its  renovating  power. 

If  the  law  of  Croa  is  spiritual,  it  is  not  a 
conformity  to  its  letter,  nor  is  it  partial  con- 
formity to  its  spirit,  that  constitutes  Chris- 
tian obedience.  Christian  obedience  is  as- 
certained by  its  universality.  It  esteems  all 
God's  precepts  concerning  aU  things  to  be 
right;  iihAte»  every  folsewaj.  The  prohi- 
bitory as  weU  as  tne  preceptive  principle  of 
the  gospel  is  general.  Though  it  makes 
much  allowance  for  the  infirmi^  of  the  act, 
it  makes  none  as  to  its  spirit ;  it  confines  its 
prescription  to  no  particular  duties,  makes 
no  exception  for  ikvourite  virtues,  to  the  ex- 1 
elusion  of  such  as  are  more  difficult,  or  less  I 


palatable.  |f  Scripture  had  bareW  ^fyrm' 
ed  us,  that  it  was  the  perfection  of  me  CVins-. 
tian  character,  to  unite  in  itself,  not  only  dif- 
ferent, but  opposite  qualities;  if  we  bad 
been  only  tola  that  firmness  is  little  worth, 
unless  combined  with  meekness ;  that  integ- 
rity is  imperfect,  if  separated  from  humihtj; 
that  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  good  of  others^ 
must,  in  order  to  be  acceptable,  be  connect- 
ed with  the  most  vigilant  attention  to  our 
own  heart ;  that  generosity  is  a  spurious  vir- 
tue, if  disconnected  with  self-denial ;  that  re- 
ligion requires,  with  a  consciousness  of  di- 
vinely infused  strength,  a  deep  sense  of  our 
own  helplessness;  that  while  it  demands  a 
trust  in  God,  so  complete,  that  we  must  re> 
nounce  every  other  trust,  it  demands  also  a 
holiness  so  exact,  as  if  we  trusted  only  in 
ourselves. 

If  we  had  been  only  shown,  in  some  thin 
theory,  that  it  is  the  genius  of  Christianity 
thus  to  amalgamate  contraries,  to  blend  ioto 
one  common  principle,  the  deepest  self  abase- 
ment with  the  most  active  exertion8,--if  all 
this  bad  only  been  proposed  to  us  in  an  ab- 
stract way,  or  drily  and  didactically  taught, 
we  should  have  conceived  Christianity  to  be  i 
system  of  pleasing  paradoxes,  an  invention 
of  beautiful  impracticabilities  ;  we  should 
have  thought  it  an  institution  fabricated  for 
some  world,  different  from  ours,  for  some 
race  of  immaculate  beings,  for  angels  who 
bad  stood  firm  in  their  pristine  purity,  for 
creatures  who  had  never  lost  the  impression 
of  the  Divine  image ;  but  never  couM  we 
have  imagined  it  to  be  a  practical  reUgioo, 
intended  for  the  fallible,  peccable  children 
of  fallen  mortality. 

It  has,  however,  as  we  observed  in  an  early 
chapter,  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom  to  g[ive  us, 
in  tne  sacred  records,  striking  solutions  of 
this  enigma,  actual  'instances  of  conflicting 
attributes  in  men  of  like  passions  with  our- 
selves, men  possessing  qualities,  which  would 
seem  to  exclude  each  other,  combining  con- 
trarieties of  excellence.  Among  these,  there 
is  not  a  brighter  exemplification,  than  (he 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

Tet  there  is  nothing  in  this  high  descrip- 
tion, which  exclusively    belongs  to  Saint 
Paul.    Nothing  which  does  not  address  it- 
self individually  to  us.    Though  converted 
bj  a  miracle,  favoured  with  oivioe  revela- 
tions, writing,  and  frequently  acting,  nnder 
immediate  inspiration ;  yet  was  he,  in  the 
ordinary  conaition  and  transactions  of  life} 
weak  and  helpless.    Though  sustained  by 
Divine  power,  be  did  not  monopolize  it— 
Nor  was  it  specially  vouchsafea  to  him  for 
his  common  comforts,  or  earthly  delirer- 
ances.    It  was  not  eiven  to  rescue  bun  fi^ 
suffering,  but  to  uphold  him  under  it.    He 
was,  like  his  Lord,  exposed  to  all  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  laborious  and  afflicted  lifo*   He 
was  obnoxious  to  all  its  trials,  liable  to  the 
snares  of  the  worid,  and  to  the  temptations 
of  the  great  spiritual  enemy.    If  his  cob- 
fiicts  were  more  in  number,  and  greater  m 
magnitude  than  ours,  he  obtainei  nctoiy 
over  them,  by  a  power  to  which  he  directs 
Wf,  a  power  fo  which  we  have  equal  acccf* 
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The  same  sincerity  of  petitioD  wilt  procure 
the  same  gracious  assistance ;  that  grand  re- 
solver  of  doubt,  that  omnipoleot  yanouisber 
of  difllcoltf — my  ^ace  it  tufitcient  jor  thee 
"-^tboagfa  directly  addressed  to  Saint  Paul,^is 
also,  tutingfa  him,  addressed  to  every  one  of 
vs. 

It  was  probably  a  charge  brought  against 
Saint  Paul,  that  his  conversion  contribttted 
little  to  the  improvement  of  his  moral  and 
civil  virtues.  But  such  an  allegation,  if 
made,  mast  have  come  from  the  party  which 
he  had  <|uitted.  Thev  considered  him  as  an 
apostate  from  the  &ith  ;  they  considered  his 
SEeal  for  the  religion  which  be  had  once  per- 
secuted, as  a  d^rading  inconsistency,  as  a 
defection  from  alT  moral  goodness.  His  sub- 
seqiient  life,  which  afforded  the  most  lively 
comment  on  tbe  new  doctrines,  is  the  best 
answer  to  such  an  allegation.  His  perse- 
verance afforded  a  rational  conviction,  that 
the  change  was  neither  the  effect  of  fear  nor 
of  &aoy.  A  conduct  corresponding  to  his 
first  emotions,  and  a  continually  growing 
excelleoce,  completely  repel  the  charge. — 
He  who  in  the  first  moment  of  alarm,  ex- 
claimed, wfuU  wUt  Ihou  have  me  to  do?  did 
through  life  all  which  he  then  desired  to  be 
taught. 

Bvery  convert  should  endeavour  to  pro- 
duce, in  his  measure  and  degree,  the  same 
proofs  that  he  too  is  uader  no  deception ;  he 
sliould  give  tbe  same  evidence,  tnat  he  is 
misled  by  no  fknciful  illumination ;  and  this 
can  only  be  effected  by  exhibiting  a  change 
of  conduct,  not  only  obvious,  but  permanent ; 
not  only  during  tbe  first  terrors  or  transports 
of  which  we  so  frequently  hear,  but  oy  a 
steady  consecration  of  his  whole  future  life 
to  his  Creator.  Every  other  plea  may  be 
illusion,  may  be  hypocrisy  ;  while  this  test, 
being  visible,  will  be  incontrovertible.  The 
more  the  penitent  is  observed ;  the  more 
this  paramount  evidence  will  eventually  re- 
move all  doubts.  By  his  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing,  he  will  be  likely  to  lessen 
the  objection  not  only  to  the  individual  pro- 
fessing it,  but  to  the  doctrine  iUelf. 

When  we  compare  this  blessed  apostle, 
who  now  fears  to  wound  the  feelingi  of  otli- 
ers,  with  the  same  man  who  had  lately  no 
regard  even  for  their  lives;  the  man  who 
DOW  treats  with  tenderness  the  very  prejudi- 
ces of  Christians,  with  him  who  *  before 
made  havoc  of  the  church  ;' — the  man  whom 
we  find  weeping  over  all  sufferings  but  his 
own^with  him  who  had  persecuted  *  to  tbe 
death  \*  when  we  consider  him  who  afore- 
time was  *  binding  and  imprisoning  the  ful- 
lowers  of  Jesus,'  now  burnmg  with  zeal  for 
his  cause,  though  he  knew  that  punishmenis 
the  most  severe  awaited  himself;  him  who 
had  been  assisting  at  the  death  of  the  first 
inartvr,  now  heroically  pursuing  that  course 
which  be  was  forewarned  would  lead  to  his 
own  martyrdom  ;  the  man  who  *•  destroyed 
them  who  called  on  the  name  of  Jesus,'  now 
*  confounding  the  Jews,  and  proving^  that 
this  is  indeed  the  very  Christ' — shall  we, 
when  we  see  these  astonishing  results,  refuse 
our  homage  to  tbe  transforming  genius  of 


Christianity-— to  that  power  which  enabled 
this  fierce  assailant  to  *■  put  off  the  old  man 
with  his  deeds,  and  to  put  on  the  new  roan, 
which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness 
and  true  holiness  ?' 

Saint  Paul  did  not  furnish  such  authentic 
evidence  of  that  power  of  God  which  produ- 
ced this  total  revolution  in  his  character, 
merely  by  suffering  death  in  confirmation  of 
bis  fiuth— for  error. Las  had  its  confes^rs,  and 
idolatry  its  martyrs, — but  he  pro?ed  it  by 
the  persevering  holiness  of  a  long  and  tor- 
mented life ;  he  proved  it,  by  suffering  him- 
self as  courageously  as  he  taught  others  to 
suffer.  May  we  venture  to  add,  he  gave  a 
testimony,  less  accredited  perhaps,  but  al- 
most more  convincing.  The  conceited 
Pharisee  is  become  the  humblest  of  men  ; 
the  proud  bigot  is  meekness  personified.— 
This  change  of  dinfontian  is  tne  surest  test 
of  his  total  renovation.  The  infusion  of  a 
heavenly  temper,  where  a  bad  one  had  pre- 
dominated, is  one  of  the  rarest  results  of 
Almighty  Power.  And  it  not  only  affords  a 
substantial  proof  of  the  individual  improve- 
ment, but  furnishes  one  of  the  most  striking 
displays  of  the  distinguishing  character  of 
our  religion* 

It  is  owine  to  this  specific  character  of 
Christianity  tnat,  while  philosophy  liad  glo- 
ried in  its  wisdom,.  Saint  Paul  gforics  only 
in  his  weakness.  If  he  ever  exults,  it  is  in 
the  strength  of  the  hand  which  employs  him. 
His  confidence  in  this  supernatural  strength 
explains  his  paradox,  10^^  i  am  weak  then  1 
am  strong.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  boasts  of 
himself,  but  it  is  always  of  his  disadvantages. 
He  avows  his  determination  not  to  avail  him- 
self of  any  personal  acquirements  ;  and  after 
his  utmost  success  in  *  winning  souls,'  he  ex- 
pressly disclaims  that  excellency  of  speech 
which  others  consider  as  the  grand  instru- 
ment for  converting  them.  He  strips  him- 
self of  all  ground  of  boasting ;  acknowledges 
that  be  comes  in  weakness^  m  foart  in  much 
trembling :  and  requires  that  the  glory  of 
every  success  which  attended  his  labours 
might  be  wholly  ascribed  to  God.  He  de- 
monstrates that  all  the  wisdom  with  which  tbe 
world  had  been  dazzled,  was  to  be  eclipsed 
by  that  hidden  wisdrmi  *  which  none  of  the 
princes  of  this  world  knew,'  and  their  igno- 
rance of  which  was  the  only  extenuation 
that  be  offers  of  their  guilt  in  *  crucifying  the 
Lord  of  Glory.' 

The  same  trials  seem  in  some  measure  to 
have  been  reserved  for  Saint  Paul  which  had 
been  sustained  by  his  Lord.  This  was  per- 
haps determined,  that  he  might  glorify  God 
b^ir  meeting  them  in  tlie  same  spirit ;  and  thus 
might  leave  a  human  example  of  the  highe<it 
Christian  attainment.  Of  Jesus  it  is  record- 
ed, that  ^  his  disciples  all  forsook  him  and 
fled.*  Like  him  Saint  Paul  declared,  in  his 
last  appearance  before  the  Roman  tribonal, 
^  no  man  stood  by  me,  but  all  men  forsook 
me.'  As  the  Master  had  prayed  for  his  cruel 
enemies,—'  Father  fomve  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do,'  so  Paul  intercedett 
for  his  faithless — <  I  pray  God  that  it  may 
not  be  laid  to  their  charge.'    Even  under 
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ibis  smrerot  blow  to  oaturml  feeiiog^»'the  de* 
sertioD  of  those  we  love,  holy  Paul  foists 
not  te  glorify  '  the  Lord,  who  stood  by  hini, 
and' streng^ened  him;'  and  who  enabled 
him  to  act  a  part  consistent  with  his  Chris- 
tian profession,  and  to  bear  an  honourable 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  before 
his  persecuting  judges. 

Thus  again  did  he  resemble  his  great  Ex- 
emplar, *who,  before  Pontius  Pilate,  wit- 
nessed a  good  confession.'  And  may  we  not 
suppose  that  this  example  of  heroic  constan- 
cy assisted  in  sustaining  our  Latimers  and 
our  Ridleys,  when,  by  manifesting  a  similar 
spirit  undier  similar  sufferings,  they  showed 
toeir  cause  and  their  confidence  to  be  so 
nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  apostle  f 

Nor  does  Christianity,  (as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe  more  at  large  hereafter,) 
limit  the  exercise  of  this  temper  to  aipostles 
and  martyrs,  but  enjoins  it  under  the  inferi- 
or trials  of  common  life. 

Finally,  the  judgments  of  heaven  bore  the 
same  kind  of  testimony  to  the  troth  of  the 
Grospel,  in  the  prison  at  Philippi,  as  it  had 
done  on  the  Mount  of  Calvarv  In  the  one 
instance,  '  Behold  the  veil  of  toe  temple  was 
rent  in  twain,  and  the  earth  did  quake,  and 
.the  rocks  rent.'  In  the  other,  *  Suddenly 
there  was  a  great  earthquake,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  prison  were  shaken,  the  doors 
were  opened,  the  chains  were  loosened,  the 
captives  were  freed,  the  jailor  was  con* 
verted !'  Are  not  all  these  circumstances, 
taken  together,  a  clear  solution  of  Saint 
Paul's  otherwise  obscure  declaration,  that 
he  ihua  JU/ed  up  what  remained  ^the  euffer- 
ingi  of  ChriH  ?  Did  the  sense  of  victory,  did 
the  joys  of  peace,  did  the  honourable  scars 
brought  from  the  field  of  battle,  ever  excite 
such  a  feelioff  in  the  mind  of  the  conqueror 
as  Saint  Paul  felt  at  thus  bearifig  in  his  body 
ihe  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  at  the  en- 
couragement they  g^ve  him  to  achieve  new 
conquests? 

What  a  strange  use  does  Paul  immediately 
make  of  his  scourgings  and  imprisonment  at 
Philippi!  He  uses  them  as  an  argument 
why  bis  entrance  into  7%essalonica  was  not  in 
wnn!  His  shameful  treatment  at  the  former 
place,  instead  of  intimidating  him  from  fur- 
ther services,  redoubled  his  courage  to  preach 
to  the  Thessalooians  that  very  Gospel  which 
had  procured  him  such  disgraceful  treatment 
at  Ptiilippi.  On  this  occasion  he  adduces  a 
touching  instance  of  the  effect  of  his  impri- 
sonment, which,  though  striking,  is  not  sin- 
gular to  those  who  understand  tne  genius  of 
Christianity.  His  unjust  captivity,  as  the 
champion  of  the  new  faith,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  to  whom  the  motive  princi- 
ple of  our  religion  is  unknown,  woula  have 
been  likely  to  extinguish  the  flame,  had  only 
served  in  his  estimation  to  fan  it.  Others, 
timid  before,  *  grew  more  confident,'  by  the 
very  bonds  which  were  intended  to  discour- 
age them.  Their  fears  were  absorbed  in 
their  faith,  and  the  chains  of  the  Saint  caus- 
ed a  wider  and  more  rapid  diffusion  of  that 
Gospel  which  they  were  intended  to  stop.  And 
^bpngfa  *ioiiie  preached  ChristufcontentioD,* 


yet  holy  Paul  waa.  so  ezbilhraied  by  theg«D« 
eral  success,  that  be  was  less  solicitoua  aSeut 
the  motives  of  the  instructor,  than  the  pro- 
gress of  the  instruction.  He  looked  for  tbe 
benefit  rather  from  the  power  of  tbe  Gospel^ 
than  from  the  purity  of  the  preacher. 

We  have  repeatedly  observed,  Uiat  an  ar- 
dent affection  was  one  of  the  prominent  fiea- 
tures  in  Saint  Paul's  character :  it  ia  natnr* 
al,  therefore,  that  the  expression  of  this  tem- 
per should  be  particularly  stamped  on  his 
writings.  If  he  expresses  this  satisfaction 
with  more  unmingled  delight  to  any  one 
church  than  another,  it  seems  to  be  to  that 
which  he  had  planted  at  Philippi.  He  ap- 
pears to  repose  himself  with  grateful  joy  on 
their  fidelity,  and  with  as^red  hope  in  their 
progress.    In  every  prayer  he  makes  re- 

auest  for  them,  with  a  joy,  which  man^ted 
le  dependence  he  had  on  their  persever- 
ance. This  was  a  proof  that  his  '  confidence' 
did  not  abate  the  necessity  of  his  supplica- 
tions, though  he  made  them  with  a  joy  which 
this  confidence  inspired.  While  his  know- 
ledge of  the  fluctuations  of  the  human  heart 
led  him  to  rejoice  with  trembling,  yet  the 
continuance  of  this  favoured  church  in  the 
principles  into  which  they  had  been  initiated 
by  his  visit  to  them  ten  years  before,  gave 
him  a  reasonable  ground  of  their  persevering 
stead&stness. 

This  church  afforded  an  eminent  proof  not 
only  of  its  attachment  to  Paul,  its  founder, 
but  of  its  zeal  for  Christianity.  Not  satisfi- 
ed with  advanciog  the  credit  of  religion,  and 
assisting  its  ministers  in  their  own  country, 
with  a  truly  catholic  spirit,  these  Philippiaa 
converts  repeatedly  sent  money  to  Paul  at 
Thessalonica,  that,  by  relieving  the  Chris- 
tians there  from  the  expense  which  would 
attend  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel,  they 
mi^ht  be  led  to  conceive  a  higher  idea  of  the 
reli^on  itself  by  the  disinterestedness  of  its 
ministers.  This  generous  superiority  to  any 
lucrative  views,  gave  Paul  a  markea  advan- 
tage over  their  philosophical  teachers,  who 
bestowed  no  gratuitous  instruction. 

The  apostle  gratefully  considers  it  as  one 
of  the  practical  effects  of  the  confirmed  piety 
of  his  beloved  Philippians,  that  they  were  so 
liberally  kind  to  himself;  he  received  their 
affectionate  services  to  the  aged,  afflicted, 
and  now  imprisoned  servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  a  proof  of  their  fealty  to  his  Lord.  An 
ambassador,  though  in  bonds,  will  still  be 
considered  as  a  representative  of  his  kinr,  by 
every  liege  subject.  With  what  cordiality 
does  he  solemnly  attest  the  Omniscient  to  the 
truth  of  his  attachment  to  them,  and  his  de- 
sire to  see  them ! 

Highly,  however,  as  he  estimates  their  re- 
ligious improvement,  he  does  not  consider 
them  as  having  attained  that  elevation  of 
character  which  renders  monition  snperfo- 
ous,  or  advancement  unnecessaiT;  for  be 
exhorts  even  '  as  many  as  be  perfect,*  that 
they  press  forward  and  reach  forth  unto  tboao 
things  which  are  before :  in  his  usual  bunUe 
way  identifying  himself  with  those  he  is  ad- 
monishing— '  Let  us  be  thus  minded-' 

Again.— <  Though  he  is  confident  that  he 
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that  begun  a  good  work  in  (hem,*  will  aocom- 
plisb  it,  yet  they  must  still  work  out  their 
salratioD  ;  bat  lest  they  might  be  tempted  to 
▼alue  theoiselves  oo  their  exertions,  they  are 
iDstaotiy  reminded  who  it  is  that  '  worketh 
ia  them  to  will  and  to  do.'  Tboagh  they 
proftMtd  the  Gospel,  *  their  conversation 
most  be  such  as  becometh  it.'  To  accom* 
plish  his  full  desire,  their  love,  already  so 
great  mast  ^  abound  more  and  more.*  Nor 
.would  he  be  satisfied  with  an  ignorant  or  dis- 
orderly piety— their  love  must  manifest  itself 
wwre  and  mor9  mo  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment :'  in  knowledge,  by  a  perpetual  aoooi- 
sitioo ;  in  judgment,  by  a  practical  apphca* 
tioa  of  that  knowledge. 

How  little,  in  the  eyes  of  the  sober  Chris- 
tian, does  the  renowned  Roman,  who,  scaroe- 
\j  half  a  century  before,  sacrificed  his  life  to 
his  appointment,  at  this  very  Philippi,  ap- 
pear, m  comparison  of  the  man  who  ad- 
dressed this  epistle  to  the  same  city  !  Saint 
Fanl  was  not  less  braye  than  Brutus,  but  his 
maipkanimity  was  of  a  higher  strain.  Paul 
was  exercised  in  a  long  series  of  sufferings, 
from  which  the  sword  of  Brutus,  directed  by 
any  hand  but  that  of  Paul  himself,  wouU 
hare  been  a  merciful  deliyerance.  Paul,  too, 
was  a  patriot,  and  set  a  proper  yalne  on  his 
digaitjr  as  a  Roman  citizen.  He  too  was  a 
champion  for  freedom,  but  he  fought  for  that 
higher  species  of  liberty 

*  Unsung  by  Poets,  snd  by  Senators  unprais'd.* 

Was  it  courage  of  the  best  sort,  in  the  Ro- 
man enthusiast  for  freedom,  to  abandon  bis 
country  to  her  evil  destiny,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  she  most  needed  his  support  ? 
Was  It  true  generosity  or  patriotism,  after 
having  killed  bis  friend,  to  whom  he  owed 
his  fortune  and  his  life,*  usurper  though  be 
was,  voluntarily  to  leave  this  adored  country 
a  prey  to  inferior  usurpers  ?  Though  Caesar 
had  robbed  Rome  of  her  liberty,  should  Bru- 
tus rob  her  of  his  own  guardian  virtues  ? 
Why  not  say  to  the  Romans,  as  Paul  did  to 
the  Philijppians— 7Ami^A  i  desire  to  depart, 
ttefieriheiees  to  abide  in  thefieeh  ie  more  need- 
ful for  you  ?  This  would  have  been  indeed 
patriotism,  because  it  would  have  been  disin- 
terested. Was  not  Paul's  the  truer  heroism  ? 
He  also  was  in  a  strait  between  tu>o  events, 
life  and  death.  He  knew,  what  Brutus,  alas ! 
did  not  know,  «that  to  die  was  gain;'  but, 
instead  of  deserting  his  cause,  by  a  pusillani- 
nious  self-murder,  he  submitted  to  hve  for  its 
interest  The  gloomy  despair  of  the  Stoic, 
and  the  cheerful  submission  of  the  Saint, 
present  a  hvely  contrast  of  the  effects  of  the 
two  religions  on  two  gpreat  souls. 
'  It  is  a  coincidence  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  that  Paul  was  direct- 
ed bv  *  o  visionfrom  heaven*  to  go  to  Philip- 
pi  ;  that  Brutus  was  summoned  to  the  same 
city  by  his  evil  geniw.  The  hero  obeyed  the 
phantom;  the  apostle  was  *not  disobedient 
to  the  heavenly  vision;'  to  what  different 
ends,  let  the  concluding  histories  of  the  de- 
voted suicide  and  the  devoted  martyr  de- 
clare !    Win  it  be  too  fanciful  to  add,  that 

*  At  the  bsttleof  Fharsalia. 


the  spectre  which  lured  the  Roman  to  his 
own  destruction,  and  the  visioD  which  in  the 
same  place  invited  the  apostle  to  praaeb  sal< 
vation  toothers,  present  no  unapt  emblem  of 
the  opposite  genius  of  Paganism  and  Chris* 
tiani^. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Saini  Paul's  resped  for  conHittded  authori- 

Ues. 

Tkb  Gospel  was  never  intended  todis- 
scdve  the  ancient  ties  between  sovereign  and 
subieot,  master  and  servant,  parent  and 
child,  but  rather  to  draw  them  closer,  to 
strengthen  a  natural  by  a  lawful  and  moral 
obligation.  As  the  charge  of  disafl^tion 
WM,  from  the  first,  most  mjurious  to  the  re^ 
ligion  of  Jesus,  it  is  obvious  why  the  apostle 
was  so  frequent,  and  so  earnest,  in  vindi* 
eating  it  from  this  calumnv. 

It  is  apparent,  finom  every  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  our  Lord  never  intended  to 
introduce  any  change  into  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Judea,  where  he  preached,  nor  into 
any  part  of  the  worid  to  which  his  religion 
might  extend.  As  his  object  w^  of  a  nature 
specifically  different,  his  diseourses  were  al- 
ways directed  to  that  other  object.  His  poli- 
tics were  uniformly  conversant  about  hb  oWn 
kinsfdom,  which  was  not  of  tliis  world.  If  he 
spake  of  human  governments  at  all,  it  was 
only  incidentally,  as  circumstances  led  to  it, 
and  as  it  gave  occasion  to  display  or  enfbive 
some  act  of  obedience.  He  discreetly  en* 
tangled  the  Pharisees  in  the  insidious  net 
which  they  had  spread  for  him,  by  directing,- 
in  answer  to  their  ensnaring  question,  that 
the  things  which  belonged  even  to  the  sove- 
reign whom  they  detested,  should  be  <  ren- 
dered' to  him. 

Saint  Paul  exhibited  at  once  a  striking 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  own  principles, 
and  of  the  peaceable  character  of  Christiani- 
ty, in  his  full  and  explicit  exposition  of  the 
allegiance  due  to  the  ruling  powers.  His 
thorough  conviction  that  human  nature  was, 
and  would  be,  the  same  in  all  ages,  led  him 
to  anticipate  the  necessity  of  impressing  oo 
his  converts  the  duty  of  rescuing  the  new  re- 
ligion, not  only  from  present  reproach,  but 
from  that  obloquy  to  which  he  foresaw  that 
it  would  always  be  exposed. 

He  knew  that  a  seditious  spirit  had  been 
alleged  against  his  Lord.  He  knew,  that  as 
It  was  with  the  master  so  it  must  be  with  the 
servant.  One  was  called  a  *  pestilent  fellow ;» 
another,  *  a  stirrer-up  of  the  people:'  others 
were  chained  with  *  turning  the  world  upside 
down.'  These  charges,  invented  and  propa- 
gated by  the  Jews,  were  greedily  adopted  by 
the  persecuting  Roman  emperors,  and  their 
venal  instruments;  and  have  always  been 
seized  on  and  brought  forward  as  specious 
pretences  for  exile,  proscription,  massacre. 

Many  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  were 
afterwards  accused,  or  suspected,  of  the  same 
factious  disposition ;  and  if  a  similar  accusa- 
tion baa  not  been  boldly  produced,  it  has 
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been  iiuidknislT  implied,  against  some  of  the 
most  (aithftti  fneods  of  the  govemmeiit,  and 
of  the  eoclesiastical  constitution  of  oar  own 
ooontry ;  as  if  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  religioos  actiTity  rendered  their  nielity  to 
the  state  suspicious,  and  their  hostility  to  the 
church  certain.  We  do  not  deny,  that  though 
Christianity  has  never  been  the  cause,  it  has 
often  been  made  the  pretence  for  disaffection. 
Religion  has  been  made  the  handle  of  ambi- 
bition  by  Popery,  and  of  sedition  by  some  of 
the  Puritan  Reformers.  Corruptions  in  both 
cases  was  stamped  upon  the  very  face  of 
those  who  so  used  it  Nothing,  nowever, 
can  be  more  unfair,  than  ecLgtrly  to  charge 
religious  profession  with  such  dangers,  which 
yet  the  instances  alluded  to  have  g^ven  some 
of  our  hi|^  <^ttrcbmen  a  plausible  plea  for 
ahoay9  domg.  This  plea,  though  in  certain 
cases  justly  fomiBhed,  has  been  most  unjust- 
ly used  by  being  applied  to  instances  to 
which  it  is  completely  inapplicable. 

For  the  troth  is,  that  a  mctious  spirit  is  so 
&r  from  having  any  natural  connexion  with 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  stands  in 
the  most  direct  opposition  to  it.  Saint  Paul, 
in  taking  particular  care  to  viodicate  Chris- 
tianity from  any  such  aspersion,  shows  that 
obedience  to  constituted  authorities  is  among 
the  express  commands  of  our  Saviour.  He 
might  nave  added  to  the  strength  of  his  as- 
sertion, by  adducing  hu  example  also ;  for, 
in  order  to  be  enabled  to  comply  with  a  law 
of  Gtoremment,  Christ  did,  what  he  had  nev- 
er done  to  supply  his  own  necessities— he 
wrooght  a  miracle. 

The  apostle  knowing  the  various  shifts  of 
neo,  from  their  natural  love  of  gain,  to 
evade  paying  imposts,  is  not  content  with  a 
geoeru  exhortation  on  this  head,  but  urges 
the  duty  in  every  conceivable  shape,  and  un- 
der every  variety  of  name,  as  if  to  prevent 
the  possioility  or  even  a  verbal  subterfuge--* 
IrtftuCe,  cuff(om,y4N»r,  fooe,  honour,  fidelity  in 
pa^/ment ;  and  then,  having^  exhausted  par- 
ticulars, he  sums  them  up  in  a  general — owe 
no  man  any  thing^.  Thus  he  leaves  not  only 
no  public  opening,  but  no  secret  ere  rice  to 
jgical  fraud.* 

Perhaps  it  is  an  evidence,  in  this  instance, 
rather  of  the  saj^facious,  than  of  the  pre- 
scient, spirit  which  governed  Saint  Paul, 
that  there  is  as  much  tendency  to  it  now,  as 
when  the  apostle  first  published  his  prohibit- 
ory letter.  The  known  principles  of  human 
nature,  as  we  have  just  observed,  might  lead 
us  to  expect  it  alike  in  all  ages.  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  be  too  mindful  of  that 
command  of  Inspiration,  which,  by  enjoining 
us  to  render  to  all  their  dues,  has  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  civil  duty  to  the  very  utmost 
limit  of  human  actions.  And  it  is  no  little 
credit  to  Christianity,  that  intimations  are  so 
frequently  repeated,  by  all  the  apostles  to  tUl 
classes  of  society,  that  their  having  become 
Christians  was  the  very  reason  why  all  their 
lawful  obli|fations  should  be  the  more  scru- 
pukrasly  discharged. 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  preach  the 
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same  doctrine^  but  most  judiciously  applv 
their  injunctions  to  the  difTereot  mod^s  of 
government  under  which  their  several  oon- 
verts  lived.    Saint  Peter,  who  wrote  to  the 
Hrangers  geaUered  through  Ponliiv,   Ana^ 
&c.  where  the  governments  were  arbitrary, 
orders  them^tf  to  obey  the  hng  a*  #f»wre«se. 
Saint  Paul,  addressing  the  people  of  Kome, 
where  it  is  well  known  the  emperor  and  the 
senate  did  not  always  act  in  eoncnrreiM^e, 
with  his   usual  exquisite  prudence  makes 
choice  of  an  ambiguous  expression,  the  hi^* 
er  |>oioer«,  without  specifically  det6nniDfD£f 
what  those  jwwers  were. 

Loyalty  IS  a  cheap  quality,  where  a  good 
government  makes  a  happy  people.     It   is 
then  an  obligation,  without  bemg  a  virtue. — 
That  every  man  should  be  obedient  to  the 
existing  powers,  is  a  very  easy  injunction  to 
us,  who  are  living  under  the  mildest  g^em- 
ment,  and  the  most  virtuous  king.     When 
Paul  enjoined  his  beloved  disciple  *  to  put 
the  people  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  princi- 
palities and  powers,  and  to    obey    magis- 
trates,*— had  the  Episcopal  Titus  oeen  act- 
ing under  the  merciful  government  of  the 
Imperial  Titus,  Paul  might  have  been  deni- 
ed any  merit  in  giving  this  authoritative 
mandate,  or  the  bishop   in  obeying  it :  it 
might  have  been  urged,  that  the  injunctions 
were  accommodate  tp  a  sovereign  whoso 
commands  it  would  be  unreasonaUe  to  dis- 
pute. 

The  submission  which  Saint  Paul  practi- 
sed and  taught  was  a  trial  of  a  higher  order, 
but  though  hard,  it  was  not  too  hard  for  bis 
principles.    To  enjoin  and  to  practise  impli- 
cit obedience,  where  Nero  was  the  supreme 
authority,  furnished  him  with  a  fair  occasion 
for  exhibiting  his  sincerity  on  this  point. — 
Never  let  it  be  forgotten,  for  the  honour  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  apo  .tie  who  publish- 
ed it,  that  Paul  chose  to  address  his  precepts 
of  civil  o]^edience  to  the  Christians  at  Rome, 
under  the  most  tyrannical  of  all  their  ^- 
rants.    He  commands  them  to  nibmU  for 
conscience  take^  to  a  sovereign,  who,— 4beir 
enemy,  Tacitus,  gives  the  relation, — ^made 
the  martyrdom  of  the  Christians  his  person- 
al diversion  ;  who  burnt  them  alive  by  night 
in  the  streets,  that  the  flames  might  light  htm 
to  the  scene  of  hjs  licentious  pleasures. 

In  the  first  three  centuries,  till  the  Roman 
government  became  Christian,  there  is  not, 
we  believe,  an  instance  upon  record,  of  any 
insurrection  against  legitimate  authority.— 
Tertnllian,  in  his  ^  Apology,'  challenges  the 
Pagans  to  produce  a  single  instance  of  sedi- 
tion, in  which  any  of  the  Christians  had  been 
concerned  ;  though  their  numbers  were  be- 
come so  ^reat,  as  to  have  made  their  opposi- 
tion formidable,  while  the  well-known  cruel 
and  vengeful  principle  of  their  oppressors 
would  have  rendered  it  desperate.  Even 
that  philosophical  politician  Montesquieu  ac- 
knowledged, that  in  those  countries  where 
Christianity  had  even  imperfectly  takes  root, 
rebellions  nave  been  less  frequent  than  in 
other  places. 

Nor  did  Saint  Paul  indemnify  himself  for 
his  public  submission,  by  privately  vilifying 
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the  la,wAJl  tyr^t:  the  emperor  b  notonlj 
not  named,  but  is  not  pointed  at.  There  u 
not  one  of  those  sly  inuendos,  which  the  art- 
ful subverters  of  states  know  how  to  em- 
ploy, when^thev  woold  andermine  the  stabil- 
ity of  law,  without  incurring  its  penalty. — 
He  betrays  no  symptom  of  an  exasperating 
Bpiritf  lurking  behmd  the  shelter  of  pru- 
deace,  and  the  screen  of  legal  security. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  the  very  short  pe- 
riod, from  the  origin  of  Christianity  under 
Augustus,  to  the  time  at  which  Saint  Paul 
wrote,  there  were  four  successive  Roman 
eoFiperors,  each  of  whom  was  worse  than  the 
preceding,  as  if  it  had  been  providentially  so 
determined,  as  a  test  of  the  meek  and  quiet 
spirit  of  Christianity,  whose  followers  never 
manifested  resistance  to  any  of  these  oppres- 
sitro  masters. 

Paul  knew  bow  to  unite  a  respect  for  the 
government,  with  a  just  abhorrence  of  the 
vices  of  the  governor.  We  are  not  advoca- 
ting the  cause  of  passive  obedience — but  it 
may  be  fairly  observed,  in  this  connection,  | 
that  political  passions  are  so  apt  to  id  flame 
the  whole  mind,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  those, 
who  are  professionally  devoted  to  the  service 
of  religion,  to  be  too  powerfully  influenced 
by  them. 

I  believe  there  has  been  no  government^ 
under  which  Christianity  has  not  been  able 
to  subsist.  When  the  ruling  powers  were 
lenient  to  it,  and  especially  when  they  afford 
ed  it  protection,  it  nas  advanced  in  secular 
prosperity,  and  external  grandeur;  when 
they  have  been  intolerant,  its  spirit  has  re- 
ceive a  fresh  internal  impulse ;  it  has  im- 
proved in  spiritual  vigour,  as  if  it  had  con- 
sidered oppression  only  as  a  new  scene  for 
calling  new  graces  into  exercise. 

With  the  specific  nature  of  the  populace, 
in  all  countries,  Paul  was  well  acquainted. 
He  knew  that  till  religion  has  operated  on 
their  hearts,  they  have  but  one  character. 
Of  this  character  we  have  many  correct, 
though  slight  sketches,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Now  we  hear  the  stupid  clamour  of 
the  Epbesian  idolaters,  vociferating,  for  two 
hours,  tlieir  one^  phrase.  Then  we  see  that 
picture  of  a  mob,  so  exactly  alike  in  all 
agres,  from  the  uproar  in  the  streets  of  Ephe- 
sus,  to  the  riots  in  the  streets  of  Westmin- 
ster; ♦  the  greater  part  knew  not  wherefore 
they  were  come  tog^ether.'  Ou  another  oc- 
casion, *  the  certainlhr  could  not  be  known 
for  the  tumult.*  Then  their  mutable  ca- 
price, changing  with  the  impulse  of  the 
event,  or  of  the  moment.  When  the  viper 
&stened  on  PauPs  hand,  '  he  was  a  murder- 
er,* when  he  shook  it  off  unhurt,  *  he  was  a 
god-  't  At  Lystra  the  same  people  who  had 
offered  him  Divine  honours,  no  sooner  beard 
the  false  reports  of  the  Jews  from  Antioch, 
than  they  stoned  him  and  dragged  him  out 
of  the  nit/  lu  a  dead  man^  |  It  was  the  very 
spirit  which  dictated  the  *  Hosanna'  of  one 
day,  and  tbe  *  crucify  him'  of  the  next 

Saint  Paul  well  knew  these  wayward  mo- 
tions of  the  mob.    He  knew  also  that,  witli- 
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out  the  faoulty  of  tbittkinfl:,  their  gr^ 
habit  gave  them  a  physical  force,  whi( 
a  substitute  for  rational  strength  ;  an 
this  instinctive  and  headlong  folJowii 
herd,  without  reason,  without  consis 
makes  tbem  as  formidable  by  their  i 
gate  number,  as  they  are  inconsideral 
their  individual  weight.  Yet,  did  h 
attempt  to  turn  the  knowledge,  in  whi 
was  so  well  versed,  to  a  political  pui 
Did  he  ever  cajole  tbe  multitude,  as 

fine  to  lift  himself  into  power  or  popul 
>id  he  consider  them,  as  somedesi^^t 
ators  have  done,  the  lowest  round  m 
tion's  ladder,  by  which,  its  foot  fixed 
dirt,  they  strive  to  scale  tbe  summit  of 
favour ;  alluring  by  flattery  beings  the 
pise,  and  paying  them  by  promises, 
they  know  they  shall  never  be  able  to  1 

Saint  Paul's  love  of  order  is  an  add 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  political 
acter.  He  uses  his  influence  with  th 
gar,  only  to  lead  them  to  obedience, 
did  he  content  himself  with  verbal  in 
tions  to  obey ;  he  seconded  them  by  a 
od  the  most  practically  efficient.  To 
with  order  itself,  he  enjoined  t>n  the 
those  industrious  habito  which  are  th 
soul  of  order.  He  was  a  most  rieorou 
isher  of  idleness,  that  powerful  cberisi 
insubordination  in  the  lower  orders, 
eat  was  the  penalty  he  inflicted  on  tbo 
would  not  work.  He  commands  the 
salonian  converts  *■  to  correct  the  diso] 
— again  enjoining,  that  *•  with  qui 
they  work  and  eat  their  own  bread.*— 
rers  up  of  the  people'  never  commani 
to  work  :  and  though  they  promise 
bread,  knowing  they  shall  never  be  s 
give  it  to  them,  yet  they  do  not,  like 
command  them  to  eat  it  in  peace.  B 
encouraging  peaceable  and  laborious  1 
he  was  at  once  ensuring  the  comforts 
people,  and  the  security  of  the  state, 
these  exhortations,  is  this  conduct,  anj 
of  that  tendency  to  faction^  fvhtch  ha 
so  often  char^^  on  the  religion  of  Jes 

In  his  political  discretion,  as  well  ai 
other  points,  Paul  imitates  his  Lord, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  w 
tremely  cautious  of  declaring  who  hi 
never  but  once  owned  himself  to  1 
Messiah ;  when  at  last,  knowing  ^  t1 
hour  was  come/  he  scrupled  not  to  e; 
his  resentment  publicly  against  the  i 
drim,  by  almost  the  only  stronjf  exni 
of  indiffnatioo,  which  Infinite  W 
clothed  in  Infinite  Meekness,  ever  tl 
fit  to  use.  Even  then,  he  said  n 
against  the  civil  governor. 

But  while  Paul  thus  proved  himself 
supporter  of  established  authorities,  a! 
he  would  not  connive  at  any  formal 
injustice ;  while  he  resig^ned  himself 
Roman  powers,  his  lawful  judge 
would  not  submit  to  be  condemns 
gaily  by  the  Jews.  When  he  apnea 
Caesar,  he  declared  with  a  dignified  fii 
becoming  bis  character,  that  though  h 
sed  not  to  die,  he  would  be  tried  by  the 
ful  judicature. 
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If  it  be  objected,  that?  in  a  ainele  instance, 
be  sharply  rebuked  Ananias  for  violating 
the  law,  by  commanding  bini  to  be  punished 
unjustly;  be  immediately  cleared  himself 
from  the  charge  of  contumacy,  by  declaring 
*  he  knew  not  that  it  was  the  High  Priest ;' 
and  instantly  took  occasion  to  extract  a 
maxim  of  obedience  from  his  own  error ; 
and  to  render  it  more  impressive,  sanctioued 
it  by  Scriptural  authority,  II  is  wnlteny  thou 
abaft  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  peo- 
ple.'* 

It  must  have  been  obvious  to  his  Pagan 
judges,  that  he  never  interfered  with  their 
rights,  or  even  animadverted  on  their  cor- 
ruptions. His  real  crime  in  their  eyes,  was, 
not  his  intermeddling  with  government,  but 
his  converting  the  people.  It  was  by  expo- 
sing the  impositioDs  of  their  mercenary 
priests,  by  declaring  tkcir  idols  mt^fU  not  to 
he  worshipped^  that  he  inflamed  the  magis- 
trates: and  they  were  irritated,  not  so  much 
as  civil  governors,  as  guardians  of  their  reli- 
gion. He  knew  the  consequences  of  his 
persevering  fidelity,  and  like  a  true  ser- 
vant of  the  true  God,  never  shrunk  from 
them. 

To  complete  tlie  character  of  his  respect 
to  authorities,  he  sanctifies  loyalty,  by  con- 
necting it  with  piety.  He  expressly  exhorts 
the  new  bishop  of  the  Ephesians,t  that 
throuj^hout  his  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  *  pray- 
ers, intercession,  and  eiving  of  thanks  be 
made  for  kings  and  all  id  authority  ;'  -and 
adds,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  obli- 
gfntion  arising  from  the  reciprocal  connec- 
tion, *  that  subjects  may  lead  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life,  m  all  godliness  and  honesty.' 
There  could  not  have  been  devised  a  more 
probable  method  of  insuring  allegiance ;  for 
would  it  not  be  preposterous  to  injure  or  vil- 
ify those,  for  whom  we  make  it  a  conscience 
to  pray? 

Yet  even  this  important  dutj  may  be  over- 
estimated, when  men's  submission  to  kings 
is  considered  as  paramount  to  their  duty  to 
'  another  king,  one  Jesus  '  An  instance  of 
thia  we  have  seen  exemplified  in  our  own 
time,  though  it  has  pleased  Almighty  Good- 
ness to  overrule  it  to  the  happiest  results. 
And  among  the  triumphs  of  religion  which 
we  have  witnessed,  it  is  not  the  least  conside- 
rable, that,  whereas  Christianity  was  origin- 
ally charged  with  a  design  to  overturn  states 
and  empires,  we  have  seen  the  crime  com- 
pletely turned  over  to  the  accusers  ;  toe  have 
seen  the  avowed  adversaries  of  Christ  be- 
come the  strenuous  subverters  of  order,  law, 
and  government. 

To  name  only  one  of  theconfederated  band : 
— Voltaire  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  lite- 
rary iame  and  general  admiration,  not,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  for  his  impiety,  but  in  spUe  of  it 
The  fearful  consequences  of  his  audacious 
blasphemies  were  hid  behind  those  graces  of 
style,  that  gay  wit,  those  fascinating  pleas- 
antries, that  sharp,  yet  bitter  raillery,  which, 
iijb^y  did  not  conceal  the  turpitude,  decora- 
ted it,  and  obtained,    for  his  profaneness, 
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something  more  than  pardon.      _    

increased  with  his  impunity.  He  carded  it 
with  a  hi^h  hand,  agamst  the  whole  tcbecne 
of  revelation  ;  substituting  ridicule  totmr^pA" 
ment,  and  assertion  for  fii^t ;  and  then,  rea- 
soning from  his  owo  misstoresentatioiM,  as 
consequentially  as  if  he  had  urnud  tfaA  cireois- 
stances  he  invented. 

But  the  missile  arrows  of  hia  lighter  pieces, 
barbed,  pointed,  and  envenomed,  (the  exact 
characters  of  that  slender  weapon)  proved 
the  most  destructive  in  his  warfare  ujxm 
Christianity ;  and  he  could  replenish  bis  ex- 
haustless  cjuiver,  with  the  same  unraraUeled 
celeri ty  w  ith  which  he  emptied  it.    The  keen 
sagacity  of  his  mind  tanght  him,   that  wittj 
wickedness  is  of  all  the  most  successful.     Ar- 
gumentative impiety  hurts  but  few,  and  gen- 
erally those  who  were  hurt  before.    Bcaides 
it  requires  in  the  reader  a  talent,  or  at  least 
a  taste,  congenial  with  the  writer ;  in  this 
idle  age  it  requires  also  the  rare  quality  of 
patient  investigation  ;  a  quality  not  to  be 
generally  expected,  when  our  reading  has 
become  almost  as  dissipated  as  our  pl«is- 
ures,  and  as  frivolous  as  our  conversatioii. 

For  though  Voltaire  contrived  to  make 
every  department  of  literature  the  mediam 
of  corruption ;  though  the  most  unpromisiDg 
and  least  suspected  vehicles  were  pressed  in- 
to the  service  to  assist  his  ruling  purpose  ; 
yet  historical  falsehoods  might  be  refuted  by 
adverting  to  purer  sources,  unfair  citations 
might  be  contradicted,  by  referring  to  tbe 
originals.  The  popular  engine  of  mischief 
is  not  the  art  of  reasoning,  but  the  art  of  rail- 
lery. The  danger  lies  not  in  the  attempt  to 
prove  a  thing  to  be  ^se,  so  much  as  in  the 
talent  which  aims  to  make  wbat  is  true,  ri- 
diculous ;  not  so  much  in  attacking,  as  in 
misstating,  not  in  inverting,  but  in  disodour- 
ing. 

Metaphysical  mischief  is  tedious  to  the  tri- 
fling, and  dull  to  the  lively.  Who  now  reads 
the  '  Leviathan  V  Who  has  not  rud  Can- 
dide  ?  *  Political  Justice,'  a  more  recent 
work,  subversive  of  all  religious  and  social 
order,  was  too  ponderous  to  be  popular,  and 
too  dry  to  answer  tbe  end  of  general  corrup- 
tion .  But  when  the  substance,  by  that  chem- 
ical process  well  known  to  the  preparers  of 
poison,  was  rvibhed  dawn  into  an  amusing  no- 
vel, then  it  began  to  operate ;  the  vehicle, 
though  made  pleasant,  did  not  lessen  tbe  de- 
leterious quality. 

In  Voltaire,  a  sentiment  that  cut  up  hope 
by  the  roots  was  pompressed  into  a  phrase  as 
short  as  the  motto  of  a  ring,  and  as  sparkling 
as  the  brilliants  which  encompass  it  Every 
one  can  repeat  an  epigram,  and  even  tbey 
who  cannot  understand,  can  circulate  it. 
The  fashionable  laughed  before  they  had  time 
to  think ;  the  dread  of  not  being  suj^posed  to 
have  read,  what  all  were  reading,  stimulated 
those  who  read,  in  order  that  they  might  talk. 
Little  wits  came  to  sharpen  their  weapons  at 
the  forge  of  this  Philistine,  or  to  steal  small 
arms  from  his  arsenal. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  has  not  forgotten 
tbe  time  when  it  was  a  sort  of  modish  compe- 
tition who  could  first  produce  proof  tint  they 
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bad  vec^ired  tbe  newest  pamphlet  from  Fer- 
Bey,  bj  quoting  from  it ;  and  they  virere  grat- 
ified to  find  that  tbe  attributes  of  intelligence 
and  good  taste  were  appended  to  their  gay 
studies.  Others  indulged,  with  a  sort  of  fear- 
ful delight,  in  the  perilous  pleasure.  Even 
those  whoc<rald  not  read,  withoutindigaa- 
tioo,  did  not  wait,  without  impatience.  Each 
sufscessive  work,  like  the  book  in  the  Apoca- 
lypee,  was  *  so  sweet  in  the  mouth,'  that  they 
forgot  to  anticipate  the  bitterness  of  the  diges- 
tion. Or,  to  borrow  a  more  awful  illustra- 
tion from  the  same  divine  source,  *  A  star 
fell  from  heaven  on  the  waters,  burning  like 
a  lamp,  and  the  star  was  called  Wormwood  ; 
and  many  died  of  tbe  waters,  because  they 
were  made  bitter.*  That  briglit  genius, 
which  might  have  illuminated  the  world,  be- 
came a  destructive  flame,  and,  like  the  burn- 
iog  brand  thrown  by  tbe  Roman  soldier  into 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  carried  conflagra- 
tioo  into  the  Sanctuary. 

At  length,  happily  for  rescuing  the  princi- 
ples, but  most  miuriously  for  tbe  peace  and 
safety  of  society,  the  polished  courtier  became 
a  fnnous  anarehist.  The  idol  of  monarchi- 
cal France,  the  equalized  associate  of  the 
Royal  Author  of  Berlin,  changed  his  political 
note ;  the  parasite  of  princes,  and  the  despot 
of  literature,  soundea  the  trumpet  of  Jaco- 
binism. The  political  and  moral  world  shook 
to  their  foundation.  Earth  below  trembled. 
Heaven  above  threatened.  All  was  insecur- 
ity. Order  seemed  reverting  to  ori^nal  cha- 
os. The  alarm  was  given.  Britain  first 
awoke,  roused  by  the  warning  voice  of  Burke. 
Enibosiasm  was  converted  into  detestation. 
The  horror  which  ought  to  have  been  excit- 
ed by  his  impiety  was  reserved  for  his  de- 
mocracy. But  it  was  found  that  he  could 
not  subvert  thrones  with  the  same  impunity 
with  which  he  had  laboured  to  demolish  al- 
tars. He  gave,  indeed,  the  same  impulse  to 
sedition,  which  he  h^  long  given  to  infideli- 
ty, and  by  his  own  activity  increased  the  ve- 
locity of  both.  The  public  feeling  was  all 
alive,  and  his '  political  principles  justly 
brought  on  his  name  that  reprobation  which 
had  been  long  due  to  his  blasphemies,  but 
which  his  blasphemies  had  failed  to  excite. 

Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  spared 
him  to  extreme  old  age,  that  by  adding  one 
crime  more  to  his  long  catalogue,  his  politi- 
cal outrages  might  counteract  his  moral  mis- 
chiels.  But  his  wisdom  seems  to  have  been 
equally  short-sighted  in  both  his  projects. 
While  the  consequences  of  his  designs  against 
the  governments  of  the  world,  probably  out- 
ran his  intentions,  his  scheme  for  tbe  extinc- 
tion of  Christianity,  and  for  the  obliteration 
of  the  very  name  of  its  author,  fell  short  of  it. 
Peace,  law,  and  order  are  restored  to  the  de- 
solated nations.  King^  are  reinstated  on 
their  rightful  thrones,  and  many  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  King  of  kings,  it  is  hoped,  are 
returned  to  their  allegiance. 

The  abilities  of  this  powerful  but  perni- 
cious genius,  were  not  more  extraordinary 
than  tneir  headlong,  yet  diversified  course. 
His  talents  took  their  bent  from  the  turn  of 
the  age  in  which  be  was  cast.  His  genius 
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was  his  own,  but  its  determination  was  given 
from  without  He  gave  impressions  as  for- 
cibly, as  he  yielded  to  them  suddenly.  It 
was  action  and  reaction.  He  lighted  on  the 
period  in  which,  of  all  others,  he  was  born  to 
produce  the  most  powerful  sensation.  Tl^e 
public  temper  was  agitated ;  be  helped  on 
the  crisis.  Revolt  was  ripening ;  he  matur- 
ed it.  Circumstances  suggested  his  theo*- 
ries  ;  his  theories  influenced  circumstances. 
He  was  inebriated  with  flattery,  and  mad 
with  success ;  but  his  delirious  vanity  de- 
feated its  own  ends  ;  in  his  greediness  for  in- 
stant adoration  he  neglected  to  take  future 
fame  into  his  bold  but  brief  account  ;— 

'  Vaulting  ambition  overleap*d  itself, 
And  fell  on  t'other  side.* 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Saint  PauVt  aUention  to  Inferior  Concerru^ 

It  is  one  ^eat  advantage  of  epistolary 
writing,  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  general 
laws  of  composition,  but  admits  of  every  di- 
versity of  miscellaneous  matter.  Topics 
which  might  be  thought  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  Treatise,  oc  inconsistent  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  a  Sermon,  or  the  gravity  of  a 
Dissertation,  find  their  proper  place  in  a  let- 
ter. Details  of  which  are  not  of  the  first 
importance,  may  yet  be  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  require  notice  or  animadversion. 

The  epistolarv  form  lias  also  other  advan- 
tages ;  it  not  onfy  admits  of  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, but  of  the  most  abrupt  transition,  from 
one  subject  to  another,  however  dissimilar. 
It  requires  not  the  connecting  links  of  argu- 
mentative compdsition,  nor  the  regularity  of 
historical,  nor  the  uniformity  of  ethical ;  nor 
the  method  and  arrangement  of  each  and  of 
all  tliese.  The  free  mmd,  unfettered  by  crit- 
ical rules,  expatiates  at  will,  soars  or  sinks, 
skims  or  dives,  as  the  objects  of  its  attention 
may  be  elevated  or  depressed,  profound  or 
superficial. 

Of  the  character  of  this  species  of  wri- 
ting, the  authors  of  the  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  have  most  judiciously  availed 
themselves.  Saint  Paul,  especially,  has  ta- 
ken all  due  advantage  of  tne  latitude  it  al- 
lows. His  epistles,  though  they  contain  the 
most  profound  reasoning,  and  on  the  most 
important  subjects  on  which  the  mind  of  mata 
can  be  engaged,  are  not,  exclusively,  regu- 
lar discussions  of  any  set  topics ;  though  they 
breathe  strains  of  devotion  almost  angelic, 
yet  do  they  also  fre<|uently  stoop  to  the  con- 
cerns of  ordinary  life  :  partaking,  as  occa- 
sion requires,  of  all  that  familiarity,  versatili- 
ty, and  ease,  which  this  species  of  writing 
authorizes.  Yet  though  occasional  topics 
and  incidental  circumstances  are  introdu- 
ced, each  epistle  has  some  particular  driA, 
tends  to  some  determined  point,  and,  amidst 
frequent  digressions,  still  maintains  a  con- 
sistency with  itself,  as  well  as  with  ^e  gen- 
eral tendency  of  Scripture ;  the  method  be- 
ing sometimes  concealed,  and  the  chain  of 
argUQsent  not  obvious,  the  cTosest  attention 
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is  required,  and  the  reader,  while  he  may  be 
gatberiDg  much  solid  instroction,  reproof  or 
coQsolatioD,  from  scattered  sentences,  and 
independent  axioms,  will  not,  without  much 
application  of  mind,  embrace  the  general  ar- 
gument. 

Amidst,  however,  all  the  higher  parts  of 
spiritual  instruction  \  amidst  all  tlie  solidity 
of  deep  practical  admonition,  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  single  instance  in  which  this  au- 
thor has  omitted  tu  inculcate  any  one  of  the 
•  little  morals,  any  one  even  of  what  may  be 
called  those  minor  circumstances,  which  con- 
.  stitute  the  decorums  and  decencies  of  hie. 
JN^or  does  his  zeal  for  promoting  the  greatest 
actions,  ever  make  him  unmindful  of  the 
grace,  the  propriety,  the  manner  io  which 
they  are  to  be  performed. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  properties  of 
a  great  mind  that  it  can,  *  coiitract  as  well 
as  dilate  itself;'  and  wc  have  it  from  one  of 
the  highest  human  authorities,  that  the  mind 
which  cannot  do  both,  is  not  great  in  its  full 
extent.*  The  minuter  shades  of  character 
do  not  of  themselves  make  up  a  valuable 
{Person ;  they  may  be  possessed  m  perfection, 
separate  from  great  excellence.  But  as  that 
would  be  a  feeble  mind,  which  should  be 
composed  of  inferior  qualities  onl^r,  so  that 
would  be  an  imperfect  one,  io  which  they 
were  wanting^.  To  all  the  strong  lines  of 
character.  Saint  Paul  added  the  lighter  touch* 
es,  the  graceful  filling  up  which  finish  the 
portrait. 

In  a  character  which  forcibly  exhibits  all 
the  great  features  of  Christianity,  these  sub- 
ordinate properties  do  not  only  make  up  its 
completeness,  they  give  also  an  additional 
evidence  of  die  truth  and  perfection  of  a  re- 
ligion which  makes  such  a  provision  for  vir- 
tue, as  to  determine  that  nothing  which  is 
right,  however  inconsiderable,  can  be  indif- 
ferent. The  attention  to  inferior  duties  is  a 
symptom  of  a  mind  not  satisfied  with  its  at- 
tainments, not  so  full  of  itself,  as  to  fancy 
that  it  can  fifford  to  be  negligent ;  it  is  indi- 
cative of  a  mind  humble  enough  to  be  watch- 
ful, because  it  is  suspicious  of  itself;  of  a 
conscience  ever  on  its  guard,  that  its  infirm- 
ities may  not  grow  into  vices,  nor  its  occa- 
sional nefflecis  into  allowed  omissions.  But 
it  is  chiefly  anxious,  that  its  imperfections 
may  not  be  brought  as  a  charge  a^inst  re- 
ligion itself;  for  may  not  its  enemies  sajr,  if 
he  is  neglectful  of  small  and  easy  duties, 
which  cost  little,  is  it  probable  that  be  will 
be  at  much  pains  about  such  as  are  laborious 
and  difficult  ^  Saint  Paul  never  leaves  an 
opening  for  this  censure.  He  always  seems 
to  have  thought  small  avenues  worth  gruurd- 
ing,  small  kindnesses  worth  performing, 
small  negligencies  worth  avoiding :  and  his 
constant  practical  creed  is,  that  nothing  that 
is  a  sin  is  small ;  that  nothing  that  is  right  is 
insignificant.  But  Saint  Paul  was  an  accu- 
rate master  of  moral  proportion.  He  took 
an  exact  measure  of  the  positive  and  relative 
value  of  things.  If  he  did  not  treat  small 
x>bjects  as  great  ones.    If  he  did  not  lift  pro- 
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prieties  into  prioctples,  fa«  liT  nv  fncnts 
overlooked  them ;  be  never  wholly  iie|;1ected 
them.  He  graduated  the  whole  scale  of  doc^ 
trine,  and  of  action,  of  bnsineas  andef  opta- 
ion,  assigning  to  every  thing  its  place* 
ding  to  its  worth. 

Though  he  did  not  tbbifc  the 
religious  opinions  between  two  individub, 
Euoiias  and  Syntyche  *  of  as  moeb  mpor- 
tance  as  the  contentions  and  scfaiMm  In  tbe 
church  of  the  Conntbiaiis,  yet  he  tbonglit  tt 
of  sufficient  impoKatice  to  be  healed ; 
and  anxiously  desired  to  reooooHe  them.  In 
^make  them  of  one  mind  in  the  Loid.*  He 
kuQw  that  disunion  is  not  only  uefavovrafale 
to  the  piety  of  the  persons  at  yariaaee,  hot 
tliat,  while  it  gratifies  the  enemies,  it  iojeres 
the  cause  of  religion.  • 

But  if  he  gives  their  due  importance  to  m- 
ferior,  tbou^  necessarv  duties,  he  draws  a 
stilt  nicer  line  in  regard  to  matters  in  them* 
selves  indifferent.  The  eaters  of  herbs  aad 
the  eaters  of  flesh  are  alike,  in  bis  estima- 
tion, as  to  the  act ;  but  when  the  iodelgeoee 
in  the  latter  becomes  a  temptation  to  an  mi- 
decided  believer,  then,  even  this  trifliar  oor- 
cession  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  tnaiter- 
ence.  It  became  then  a  just  groaod  Ibr  the 
exercise  of  self-denial,  whicn  pevliapa  be 
was  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity  it  «■- 
forciofi^. 

He  knew  that  there  were  peraons  who  fire- 
fess  to  have  made  a  great  proficiency  in  pie- 
ty, who  are  not  defective  ra  point  of  cMap 
attainment,  but  are  defective  in  the  more 
difficult  attainments  which  involve  self-deni- 
al :  persons  who,  though  very  spiritnel  in 
their  conversation,  are  somewhat  aelMi  in 
their  habits  ;  who  talk  much  of  fiuth,  and 
yet  decline  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  ease ; 
who  profess  to  do  all  for  Christ,  b«rt  do  litde 
fdr  his  poor  members.  He  wished  to  see  a 
high  profieesfon  always  accompanied  wHk  ft 
corresponding  pracbce.  ThelsraeUtea,  who 
were  so  forward  to  exclaim,  *  all  that  tbe 
Lord  hath  commanded  us  we  will  do,'  went 
— and  made  them  a  golden  calf. 

In  the  mind  of  our  apostle,  all  is  oooaist- 
ent.  He  that  said,  '  Let  the  same  mind  be 
in  yon  which  was  in  Christ  Jesas,*  said  alao, 
ietall  thingg  be  done  decenily  tmd  tn  order* 
Right  things  must  be  done  in  a  right  manner. 
This  simple  precept  indicates  the  soberness 
of  Paal's  mind.  An  enthusiast  has  seldom 
much  dislike  to  disorderly  conduct ;  on  tbe 
contrary,  he  has  q^enerally  a  sovereign  cxm- 
tempt  for  small  pomts,  indeed  for  every  tfuag 
which  does  not  exclusively  tend  to  advance 
the  one  object,  whatever  Inat  may  be,  which 
is  nearest  his  heart. 

Saint  Paul  sometimes  appends  small  ob- 
jects to  great  ones,  thus  increasing  their  im- 
portance by  their  position.  Immediately  9S- 
ter  giving  his  exquisite  portrait  of  cheanty,! 
he  goes  at  onoe  to  reooamiend  and  enfoiroe, 
by  powerful  illustrations,  certain  pfoprielies 
of  behaviour  in  the  peblic  ooogiegations.— 
Knowing  the  readiness  of  tbe  wnild  to^oafch 
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allli^iiigfaftMt  irregolaritTiii  ralipoiupro- 
kmon^  ktt  pwU  tbrai  on  tneir  raard  '  not  to 
lot  tMr  good  be  evil  spoken  oT;'  but  wishes 
tbat  they  might  acquit  themselves  uoexcep- 
tioiMlly  as  to  manner^  ia  things  which  were 
already  right  as  to  the  matter. 

Wmm  tna  high  daties  of  Episcopal  dignity, 
he  stoops  to  the  concerns  of  individuals  of 
the  most  degraded  condition.  From  the 
moat  important  points  of  moral  action  in 
iTQQiea,  he  descends  to  the  very  minutiie  of 
their  apparel.  This  indicate  how  well 
awaie  he  was»  that  every  appearance  of  im- 
propriety in  personal  adornment,  is  an  im- 
pheetion  of  a  wrong  state  of  mind.  If  this 
aeamingly  inferior  concern  was  not  judged 
to  be  beneath  the  notice  of  an  inspired  apos- 
tle, sorely  it  ought  not  to  he  anworthy  the  re- 
gni4  of  my  lair  ooontry  women. 

One  might  have  suspected,  in  the  case  of 
Panl,tbat  the  heavy  load  of  cares,  and  sor- 
rows, and  persecutions  ;  with  the  addition  of 
cedasisstionl  affairs,  the  most  extensive  and 
the  most  complicated,  might  have  excused 
him  from  attending  minutely  to  an  object  so 
inconsiderable,  as  the  concerns  of  a  poor 
niQ*away  slave,  *  the  son  of  his  bonds.' 

Yel  this  once  guilty,  but  now  penitent  ser- 
vant^ he  condescends  to  make  tne  exolunive 
anbiectof  a  letter  to  bis  bte  master.'*  This 
applicatioo  to  Philemon,  in  behalf  of  Ooesi- 
fees,  is  a  model  in  its  kind  ;  sincere,  polite, 
tenderly  affectionate  to  the  convicted  offend- 
er; strong,  jel  respeotfullj  kind  to  his 
friend*  In  pomt  of  elegance  and  delicacy, 
in  every  excellence  of  composition,  it  may 
vie  with  any  epistle  of  antiquity ;  and  is  cer- 
tainly far  superior,  in  iiu|enuity,  feeling, 
warmth,  and  argument,  to  the  admired  let- 
ter of  Pliny,  in  recommendation  of  his  friend 
Arrinnas  Matorius. 

There  ate  people  who  sometimes  forgive 
the  piety  of  a  man,  in  consideration  of  his 
iaiuence,  his  reputation,  his  talente,  or  some 
other  agreeable  ouiUity  connected  with  it.— 
Genius  is  aooeptdd  bj  tlie  world  as  a  sort  of 
atonement  for  religion  ;  and  wit  has  been 
known  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  the  gay, 
for  the  strict  principles  of  the  g^ve.  Here 
is  a  striking  instance  of  two  persons,  con- 
nected by  the  closest  ties  of  Christian  friend- 
ship, who  acted  on  other  grounds.  Philemon 
was  eot  ashamed  of  his  pious  friend  Paul, 
though  a  prisoner  ;  nor  was  Paul  ashamed 
ef  Ghiesimttfl,  though  a  serviuit. 

In  urging  his  request  on  his  friend,  the 
apostle  does  not  adopt  the  corrupt  oractioe  of 
too  many,  who,  in  order  to  put  the  person 
addressed  in  good  faumeur,  preface  their  pe- 
tition by  flattering  him  on  some  pomt, 
where,  perhaps,  he  least  deserves  it.  Paul, 
notwithstanding  he  would  have  reprobated 
such  insincerity,  yet  thought  it  fair  to  remind 
PhHemon  of  his  high  prinoiples ;  thus  indi- 
rectly to  furnish  him  with  a  standard  to  which 
he  expected  his  friend  would  act  up. 

He  then  proceeds  to  press  his  suit,  with  all 
file  variety  of  ai^ument  and  persoasion  of 
which  he  was  so  g^reat  a  master.    His  ear- 
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nestness  of  entreaty,  for  so  inconsiderable  an 
object,  conveys  a  lesson  to  ministers  and  to 
heads  of  families,  that  there  is  no  human  be- 
ing so  low  as  to  be  beneath  their  kindness;  no 
o&nder.  so  great  as  to  be  beyond  their  hope. 

He  had  opened  his  request  with  a  motive 
the  most  calculated  to  touch  the  heart  of  a 
Christian  fnend—that  he  alwayt  made  men^ 
tion  i^km  in  huprayen.  This  tender  plea 
he  follows  up  with  the  affectionate  commend- 
ation of  his  Christian  virtue,  that  the  friend 
he  was  beseeching  abounded  in  hve  and 
faitk^  not  only  *  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  hut  to  all 
eauUs.* 


After  this  soothing  address,  he  urges  his 
claims  to  the  boon  he  was  about  to  ask  ;  in 
doioff  which,  though  he  had  been  always 
mindful  of  the  dignity  of  his  Apostleship,  fie 
chose  rather  to  sink  this  consideration  in  the 
more  tender  pleas  of  affection  to  his  friend, 
and  the  distressed  state  of  the  person  for 
whom  he  petitioned/  '  Paul  the  aged,  and  a 
prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,'  were  touching  and 
powerful  motives  :  but  what  was  likely  to 
penetrate  a  generous  mind,  was,  that  the 
aged  and  imprisoned  Paul,  in  sending  back 
the  penitent  servant  to  his  own  master,  and 
depriving  himself  of  his  attendance,  was  at 
once  performing  an  act  of  jnstice  and  of 
self-denial.  He  would  not  detain  him  from 
bis  rightful  owner,  though  he  was  so  great  a 
comfort  to  himself  in  his  forlorn  confinement. 
It  was  also  a  fine  occasion  of  pressing  on 
Onesimus,  that  the  return  to  his  uuty  would 
be  the  surest  evidence  of  his  conversion. 

Thus  anxiously,  for  an  offending  slave, 
does  he  seek  to  touch  everv  s'pring  of  pity  in 
the  heart  of  his  friend.  W  ho  woind  imagine 
that  the  man,  who  thus  labours  the  cause  of 
so  obscure  an  individual,  had  the  superinten* 
deuce  of  all  the  christian  churches  in  the 
world  ? 

But,  with  Paul,  rectitude  is  alwajs  the 
prevailing  principle.  His  sseal  for  his  con- 
vert never  makes  him  lose  sig^t  of  the  duty 
of  restitution.  Destitute,  and  a  prisoner 
himself,  he  offers  to  make  good  the  loss 
which  Philemon  might  have  sustainad  by  his 
servant's  misconduct.  He  candidly  reminds 
him,  however,  how  much  the  spiritual  obli- 
gations of  Philemon  (his  convert  also)  ex- 
ceeded in  value  the  debt  due  to  him  f^om 
Onesimus ;  though  he  refuses  to  avail  himself 
of  the  plea.  Thy  servant  perhaps  owes  thee 
a  paltrv  sum  of  money-^^on  owett  me  tkine 
own  eelf. 

With  his  characteristic  disinterestedness, 
he  not  only  thus  pathetically  pleads  for  him 
who  was  to  receive  the  good,  but  for  him 
who  was'lo  do  it ;  as  if  he  had  said— Give 
me  ground  to  rejoice  in  this  evidence  of  thy 
christian  hcnevdlenoc.  He  farther  stimu- 
lates him  to  this  act  of  charity,  by  declaring 
the  confidence  he  had  in  hit  obedience  ;  thus 
encouraging  him  to  the  duty,  by  intimating 
the  certainty  of  his  compliance.  An  ad- 
ditional lesson  is  given  to  religious  profes- 
sors, not  only  that  their  being  Christians  in- 
cludes their  being  charitable,  but  that  no  act 
of  charity  should  infringe  on  the  rights  of 
justice. 
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We  conclude,  bv  reinarking  on  the  uoioo 

of  judgment  and  kindness  in  Saint  Paul's 
conduct  respecting  Onesimus.  He  sends 
him  back  to  Philemon  at  Colosse,  as  a  proof, 
uQ  the  part  of  Onesimus,  of  penitent  humili- 
ty, and,  on  the  part  of  Paul,  of  impartial 
equity.  At  the  same  time,  he  more  than 
takes  away  his  disgrace,  by  honouring  him 
with  the  office,  in  conjunction  with  Tychicus, 
of  beine  the  bearer  of  his  public  epistle  to 
Che  Coiossian  church.  He  confers  on  him 
the  farther  honour  of  naming  him,  in  the 
body  of  his  epistle,  as  a  faithful  and  beloved 
brother. 

Hpvr  different  is  this  modest  and  rational 
report  by  an  inspired  apostle,^  of  a  penitent 
criminal,  a  conyert  of  his  own ;  one  who  had 
survived  his  crimes  long  enough  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  his  repentance  by  the  refor- 
mation of  his  life  ; — how  different  is  this  so- 
ber narrative  by  a  writer  who  considered 
restitution  as  a  pan  of  repentance,  and  hu- 
mility as  an  evidence  of  ^th,  from  those 
too  sanguine  reports  which  are  now  so  fre- 
quently issuing  trom  the  press,  of  criminals 
brought  to  execution  for  violating  all  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  ! 

The  Gospel  presents  us  but  with  one  such 
instance ;  an  instance  which  is  too  oflen 
pressed  into  a  service  where  it  has  nothing 
to  do ;  yet  we  far  more  freouently  see  the 
example  of  the  penitent  thiet  on  the  cross, 
brought  forward  as  an  encouragement  to 
.those  who  have  been  notorious  offenders, 
than  that  of  Onesimus ;  though  the  latter  is 
of  general  application,  and  the  former  is  in- 
applicable to  criminals  in  a  Christian  coun- 
try; for  the  dying  malefactor  embraced 
Christianity  the  moment  it  was  presented  to 
him.  This  solitary  instance,  however,  no 
more  offers  a  justification  than  an  example  ot 
fanatical  fervours ;  for  if  it  exhibits  a  hvol^ 
faith,  it  exhibits  also  deep  penitence,  humili- 
ty, and  self-condemnation.  Nor  does  the 
just  confidence  of  the  expirior  criminal  in 
the  Redeemer's  power,  swell  nim  into  that 
bloated  assurance,  of  which  we  hear  in  some 
late  converts. 

For  in  the  tracts  to  which  we  allude,  we 
bear  not  onljr  of  one,  but  of  many,  holy  high- 
waymen, triumphant  malefactors,  joyful 
murderers !  True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  good 
men  on  earth  rejoice  with  the  angels  in  heav- 
en, over  even  one  sinner  that  repenteth. 
We  would  hope  many  of  these  were  peni- 
tents ;  but  as  there  was  no  space  granted,  as 
iu  the  case  of  Onesimus,  to  prove  their  sin- 
cerity, we  should  be  glad  to  see,  in  these 
statements,  more  contrition  and  less  rapture. 
May  not  young .  delinquents  be  encouraged 
to  go  on  from  crime  to  crime,  feeling  them- 
selves secure  of  heaven  at  last,  when  they 
see,  from  this  incautious  charity,  that  assu- 
rance of  acceptance,  which  is  so  frequently 
withheld  from  the  close  of  a  life  of  perseve- 
ring holiness,  jp^ranted  to  the  most  hardened 
perpetrators  of  the  most  atrocious  crime? 

As  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  baskets 
of  the  hawkers  have  tkU  year  abounded  in 
tliNw  dangerous,though  doubtless  well-meant 
tracts,  may  uot  the  lover  class  in  general, 


and  our  aenranls  in  pariKtilar*  be 

aged  to  look  for  a  happy  terrainatioQ  of  Uie<> 

not  so  much  to  tbe  dying  bed  of  tbe  ezeok- 

Elary  Christian,  as  to  the  annals  of  Cke  ^aX- 
)W8  ?  A  few  exceptions  might  be  meBCBUi' 
ed,  honourable  to  the  prudence,  as  well  «i  to 
tbe  piety,  of  the  writers  of  some  of  tbeee  tit- 
tle narratives. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Saini  Paul  on  the  Ruurrectum, 

Beforb  the  introdncttoD  of  Cbriatiajniyv 
so  dark  were  the  notifies  of  a  state  hefood 
the  grave,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  men  were 
little  inclined  to  give  up  tbe  pleasures  and 
interest  of  one  world,  of  which  they  were 
in  actual  possession,  for  the  pouibilitj  of  aa- 
other,  doubtful  at  best,  and  too  indtstuot  ftir 
hope,  too  uncertain  for  cxmifort. 

If  a  state  of  future  happiness  was  believed, 
or  rather  guessed  at,  by  a  fSsw  of  those  wiio 
had  not  the  light  of  revelation,  no  natioii  od 
earth  believed  it,  no  public  religioo  in  tbe 
world  taught  it.  This  single  truth,  tben, 
firmly  establislied,  not  only  by  tbe  preacfatng 
of  Jesus,  but  by  his  actual  resurrection  ftom 
the  dead,  produced  a  total  revolution  itt  tbe 
condition  of  man.  It  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
his  conduct ;  infused  a  new  vitality  into  his 
existence.  Faith  became  to  man  an  anchor 
of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast.  This  VKcbor" 
age  enables  him  to  ride  out  the  blaekest 
storms ;  and  though  he  must  still  wofk  out 
his  passage,  the  haven  is  near,  and  the  de* 
liverance  certain,  *•  while  he  keeps  bis  eje 
to  the  star,  and  his  hand  to  the  stem.' 

The  value  and  importance,  then,  of  this 
doctrine,  seems  to  have  made  it  an  especial 
object  of  Divine  care.  Founded  on.  tbe 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead, 
perhaps  it  may  have  afforded  one  reaaoo, 
wh}  the  long-suffering  of  God  permitted  Je- 
rusalem to  stand  near  half  a  century  ailer 
this  last  event  had  taken  place.  By  this  de- 
lay, not  only  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  bat 
the  multitudes  who  annually  resorted  tisith- 
er,  could  gain  full  leisure  to  examine  into  its 
truth,  ifad  the  destruction  followed  inincie- 
diately  upon  the  crime  which  caused  it,  oc- 
casion might  have  been  furnished  to  tbe 
Rabbies  for  asserting,  that  a  truth  could  not 
now  be  authenticated,  which  was  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  tlie  city.  Nor  would  the  ene- 
mies of  Jesus  have  scrupled  any  snborin- 
ation  to  discredit  his  pretensions,  even  thoqgb 
at  the  expense  of  a  doctrine,  which  involved 
the  happiness  of  worlds  unborn. 

Jerusalem,  however,  survived  for  a  time, 
and  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  was  es- 
tablished forever.  And  now,  had  it  been  a 
doctrine  of  any  ordinary  import,  as  Saint 
Paul  was  not  writing  to  persons  ignorant  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  but  to  Christian 
converts,  it  might  have  been  less  his  «ibject 
to  propound  it  dogmatically,  than  to  devekone 
and  expand  it;  being  a  thing  previoosiy 
known,  acknowledged,  and  received.  In 
writing  a  letter,  wtea  wo  allude  to  facts  af- 
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r^^  notorious^  we  do  not  thmk  our  nodces 
Cbe  1«68  acceptable,  becalise  we  do  not  repeat 
Hitelligeace'  already  popular ;  while  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  drawing^  inferences  from 
it,  making  obeenrations  upon  it,  or  allusions 
to  it.  The  reader,  having  in  view  the  same 
object  with  the  writer,  would  catch  at  inti- 
mations, seize  on  allusions,  and  fill  up  the 
implied  meaning. 

ouch,  however,  was  not  8aint  Paul's  con 
duct  with  respect  to  this  doctrine.  There 
were  indeed,  it  should  seem,  among  his  con- 
rerts,  man^  sceptical  Jews,  infected  with  the 
philosophising  spirit  of  the  Grecian  schools, 
vad  who  doubted,  what  these  last  derided,  the 
resnrreotion  of  the  dead.  Consequently, 
upcm  every  account,  Saint  Paul  is  found  to 
give  it  a  peculiar  prominence,  and  on  all  oc- 
casions to  bestow  upon  it  more  argument 
and  illustration,  than  on  most  other  tenets  of 
the  new  faith. 

There  is  no  prolession,  no  class  of  men, 
vrfaetiber  Jew  or  Gentile,  before  whom  Paul 
was  not  ready  to  be  examined  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  was  not  prompt  to  g^ve  the  most 
decided  testimony.  Uniformly  be  felt  the 
etrength  oi  evidence  on  his  side ;  uniformly  I 
be  appealed  to  ihe  resurrection  of  Jesus! 
Christ,  as  a  fact  established  on  the  most  solid 
basis,— « fact,  not  first  propagated  in  di%tant 
countries,  where  the  facility  of  imposition 
would  have  been  g^reater ;  not  at  a  distant 
period  of  time,  when  the  same  objection 
against  it  might  have  been  made ;  but  on  the 
very  spot  where  it  occurred,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  its  occurrence. 
•  In  his  writings,  also,  the  same  confidence, 
the  same  urgency  appears.  He  always  ad- 
verts to  this  tenet,  as  to  the  maio  hinge  on 
whicsh  the  whole  of  Christianity  turns.  The 
more  reasoning  oppugners  of  the  faith 
thought,  that  if  this  doctrine  could  be  got 
rid  of,  either  by  argument  or  ridicule,  it 
would  subvert  tlie  whole  fabric  of  Christiani- 
ty. It  was,  in  reality,  the  only  sensibU  proof 
that  could  be  adduced  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul ;  an  opinion  which,  indeed,  many  of 
tliem  professed  to  eotertain,  though  they 
would  not  be  indebted  to  this  doctrine  for  its 
proot  The  more,  however,  they  oppugned, 
the  more  he  withstood ;  and  of  so  high  im- 
portance did  he  represent  it,  that  he  even 
oiakes  *  believing  in  the  heart  that  God  hath 
'  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead,*  to  be  a  principal 
condition  of  salvation 

We  must  not  judge  of  the  inspired  Saint 
PanU  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  same 
canons  of  criticism,  by  which  we  pronounce 
judgment  on  other  writers.  Notwithstanding 
the  elevation  of  his  genius,  his  hand  was  in  a 
great  measure  held,  by  the  nature  of  his  sub- 
ject and  of  his  character,  from  the  display  of 
bis  talents  as  an  author.  From  the  warmth 
of  his  feelings,  and  the  energy  of  his  mind, 
we  infer,  that  he  possessed  an  imaginatioo 
peculiarly  bright.  That  he  subdued,  instead 
of  indulging,  this  faculty,  adds  worth  to  his 
character,  dignity  to  his  writing,  and  con- 
firmation to  file  truth.  To  suppress  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  .powerful  imagination,  is  one  sa- 
<^fice  more,  which  a  pious  writer  makes  to 


God.  Independently  of  that  inspiration  which 
guided  him,  his  severe  judgment  would  show 
him,  that  the  topics  of  which  he  treated  were 
of  too  high  and  holy  a  nature  to  admit  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  faculty  rather  calculated  to  ex* 
cite  admiration  than  to  convey  instruction. 

In  considering  his  general  style  of  com- 
position, we  are  not  to  look  after  the  choice 
of  words,  so  much  as  to  the  mind,  and  spirits 
and  character  of  the  writer.  If,  however, 
we  venture  to  select  any  one  part  of  Saint 
Paul^  writings,  to  serve  as  an  exception  to 
this  remark,  ami  to  exhibit  a  more  splendid 
combination  of  excellencies,  than  almost  any 
other  in  his  whole  works,  we  should  adduce 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  in  which  he  fully  propounds  the 
article  in  question.  As  our  Lord's  discourse, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  is 
the  only  explicit  description  of  the  last  judg- 
ment ;  and  Samt  John^s  vision,  at  the  close 
of  the  Apocalypse,  the  only  distinct  view 
given  08  of  toe  heavenly  glory ;  so  this  is 
the  only  graphical  representation  which 
Scripture  has  presented  to  us  of  this  most 
important  and  consolatory  doctrine,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  subject  of  this  fifteenth  chapter  is 
Quite  distinct  from  that  which  precedes  or 
follows  it ;  it  is  interposed  between  matter 
quite  irrelevant  to  it,  forming  a  complete 
episode.  As  a  composition,  it  stands  unri- 
valled for  the  unspeakable  importance  of  its 
matter,  its  deep  reasoning,  and  lofty  imagery. 
Saint  Paul  sometimes  leaves  it  to  others  to 
beat  out  his  massy  thoughts  into  all  the  ex- 
pansion of  which  they  are  so  susceptible. 
His  eloquence,  indeed,  usually  consists  more 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  sentiment  than  in  the 
splendour  of  the  langoagc.  Here  both  are 
equally  conspicuous.  Here  his  genius  breaks 
out  in  its  full  force :  here  his  mind  lights 
upon  a  subject  which  calls  out  all  its  pow- 
ers ;  and  the  subject  finds  a  writer  worthy 
of  itself.  It  furnishes  a  succession  of  almost 
every  object  that  is  grand  in  the  visible  and 
the  invisible  world.  A  description  becomes 
a  picture ;  an  expostulation  assumes  the 
regularity  of  a  syllogism  ;  an  idea  takes  the 
form  of  an  image ;  the  writer  seems  to  be  the 
spectator ;  the  relator  speaks  as  one  admit- 
ted within  the  veil. 

According  to  his  usual  practice  of  appeal- 
ing to  facts,  as  a  substratum  on  which  to 
build  his  reasoning,  he  produces  a  regular 
statement,  in  their  order  of  succession,  of  the 
different  times  at  which  Jesus  appeared  after 
,  his  death,  authenticated  by  the  unimpeacha- 
ble evidence  of  the  disciples  themselves,  by 
whom  he  was  seen  individually,  as  well  as  in 
great  bodies.  The  evidence  he  corroborates 
by  his  own  personal  testimony  at  his  conver- 
sion ;  an  evidence  which  he  produces  with 
sentiments  of  the  deepest  self-abasement. 

So  important,  he  proceeds,  was  it  to  settle 
the  belief  of  this  doctrine,  that,  if  it  were  not 
true,  all  their  hopes  fell  to  the  ground.  To 
insist  on  this  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Grospe), 
was  establisbmg  the  troth  of  the  whole  by  a 
part  It  was  the  consummation  of  the  validi- 
ty of  the  mission  of  Christ    Without  tMs 
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finMiiog  CMWumstMioe,  what  proof  ooold  his 
foUoiron  adduce,  that  bis  atonemeDt  wat  ac- 
«epted ;  that  his  mediation  was  ascertained ; 
that  his  intercession  would  be  available ;  that 
his  Anal  judgment  would  take  place ;  that 
because  He  was  risen,  thej  should  rise  also  ? 
It  was  not  one  thing,  it  was  every  thing.  It 
was  patting  the  s^  to  a  testament,  which, 
without  it,  would  not  have  been  authentic. 
It  involved  a  whole  train  of  the  most  awful 
.  consequences.  Such  a  chain  of  inferences 
would  be  destroyed  by  this  broken  link,  as 
Mrthing  could  repair.  In  short,  it  amounted 
to  this  tremendous  conclusion  :  '  Those  who 
have  Ihllen  asleep  in  Christ  have  penshed.* 
You  who  live  in  the  hope  of  the  redemption 
wrought  for  you,  ^  are  yet  in  your  sins.'  If 
Jesns  remains  under  die  power  of  death, 
how  shall  we  be  delivered  from  the  power  of 
sin  P  If  the  doctrine  be  felse,  then  is  my 
preaching  a  delusion,  and  your  imith  a  nul- 
hty.  He  adds,  that  tbe^r  who  were  now  the 
Imppiest  of  men,  in  their  assured  hope  of 
eternal  life,  would  become,  *  of  all  men  most 
miserable  ;*  in  short,  as  in  another  place  he 
aaks,  to  what  purpose  has  Christ  died  for  our 
sins,  if  he  has  not  *  risen  for  our  justifica- 
taoB?' 

The  apostle  having  shown  himself  a  con- 
summate master  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  by 
his  refutation  of  the  absurdities  that  would 
follow  an  assumption,  that  Christ  was  not 
nsea ;  and  having  cleared  the  ground  from 
most  of  the  objections  and  difficulties  which 
had  been  thrown  in  bis  way,  proceeds  to  the 
positive  assertion,  that  not  only  Christ  is 
risen,  but  that  all  his  iaithfui  followers  have 
their  own  resurrection  ascertained  by  his.— 
He  illustrates  this  truth  by  an  apposite  allu- 
sion lo  the  custom  of  a  Jewish  harvest,  the 
whole  of  which  was  sanctified  by  the  con- 
teoratioa  of  the  first* fruits. 

In  his  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
diiforent  properties  of  the  body  of  man,  in 
its  diflhrent  states  of  existence,  every  an- 
tithesis is  exact.  The  tiody  that  is  sown  in 
corruption,  dishonour,  and  weakness,  is 
raised  in  incorruption,  glory,  and  power.— 
The  material  body  is  become  spiritual.— 
*  The  first  man  was  made  a  living  soul,'  pos- 
sessing that  natural  life  communicated  by 
him  to  all  his  {posterity ;  but  Christ  was  a 
4|ttickening  spirit,  through  whom,  as  from 
iiM  source,  spiritual  life  is  conveyed  to  all  be- 
lievers. 

If  Paul  uniformly  makes  every  doctrine  a 
fountain  flowing  with  practical  uses,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  should  make  this  triumphant 
consummation  of  all  doctrine  subservient 
to  the  great  ends  of  b(Jiness.  For  it  is  wor- 
tbv  of  remark,  that  in  this  very  place,  with 
all  the  interest  which  his  argument  excites, 
in  all  the  heat  which  his  defence  kindles,-— 
carried  away,  as  he  seems  to  be,  by  his  faith 
and  his  foelings,^yet,  in  his  usual  manner, 
he  checks  his  carreer  to  introduce  moral 
maxims,  to  insinuate  holy  cautions.  Not 
contented  to  guard  tiie  people  against  the 
danger  of  corrupt  and  corrupting  society 
upon  his  own  principles,  he  strengthens  h» 
aigameot  by  referring  them  to  a  Pf^^an 


poet,  whose  mlherit^r.  witbeooM  ailaarf,faa 
might  think  would  be  more  respected  tfaaa 
his  own,  on  the  infection  of  ^  evil  ooounuai- 
cations. '  He  suggests  irooioallv^  as  a  pcic* 
tical  effect  of  the  disbelief  of  this  tntth,  the 
,  propriety  of  Epicurean  voiantaeusness,  sod 
even  ventures  to  recommend  the  utmost  io- 
dulgence  of  present  enjovaoeot*  upon  the 
supposition  of  a  death  wmcb  is  to  cat  off  sU 
future  hope,  and  all  posthoonoua  responsihil. 
ity. 

Then  assuming  a  loftier  note,  with  anew* 
folly  wammg  voice,  he  proceeds  to  this 
solemn  adjuration— -^  Awake  to  righleons- 
ness,  and  sin  not ;  for  some  have  net  the 
knowledge  of  God.'  As  if  he  had  said,— If 
you  give  into  this  incfodulitj,  yoar  pnctice 
will  hecome  consonant  to  yonr  belief.  Ev- 
ery man  will  defend  his  error  when  it  fevoeis 
his  vice.  Your  evil  habtta  will  oonplets 
tiie  corruption  of  your  foith.  If  von  fiad 
an  interest  in  inducing  your  ttistahe,  Toiir 
next  step  will  be  to  think  it  tme.  Wbse 
is  first  a  wish,  will  gradually  become  an  opin- 
ion ;  an  opinion  will  as  natorally  heoooie  s 
ground  of  iBction ;  and  what  yom  now  permit 
yourself  to  do,  yon  will  soon  become  wilba^ 
to  justify. 

H^produces,  as  the  strongest  proof  of  his 
belief\in  the  doctrine  in  question,  the  com* 
placenby  of  Christians  in  suffering.    Why 
did  others  press  forward  to  martyrdom  f— 
Why  did  he  himself  expose  his  life  to  per- 
petual peril  ?     Why,  but  from  the  firm  per- 
suasion, that  as  Christ  was  risen,  they  aboeJd 
rise  also.     Would  not  their  volnotary  trisb 
be  absurd  P    WoukI  it  not  be  madness  to 
embrace,  when  it  was  in  their  posrer  lo 
avoid,  all  the  hardships  which  embtttersd 
life,  all  the  dangers  which  were  likely  to 
shorten  it.     He  and  his  oolleagues  were  net 
impassable  substances,  bnt  feeling  men,  kd- 
sibie  to  pain,  keenly  alive  to  snaring,  with 
nerves  as  finely  strung,  with  bodies  as  tto- 
deriy  constituted,  with  soute  as  reluotaot  lo 
misery,  as  others.    Take  away  this  giaod 
motive  for  patience,  rob  them  of  this  sss* 
taining  confidence,  strip  them  of  this  glori- 
ous prospect,  and  their  seel  wonid  l<we  it* 
character  of  virtue,  their  piety  its  claim  to 
wisdom.    Their  perseverance  would  be  fs* 
tuity.    Mighty  then  must  be  their  motire. 
powerful  indeed  their  assnrance,  clear  aod 
strong  their  conviction,  that  their  brief  sor- 
rows were  not  worthy  to  be  compared  witb 
the  glories  which  were  insured  to  them  by 
the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

Again,  he  resumes  the  task  of  repelliogr 
the  more  plausible  objecUoos.  Bot  it »  not 
our  business  to  follow  him  through  til  ^ 
variety  of  illustration,  all  his  diverfffie> 
analogy,  all  his  consecutive  reasoniagea  the 
naturo  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  R^ 
semblances  the  most  distant,  silbstaaoes  t^ 
most  seemingly  dissimilar  in  tbenDselves,  sre 
yet  brought  together  by  a  skill  the  most  con- 
summate, by  an  aptness  the  most  oooriO' 
cing.  All  the  objects  ef  our  senses,  whst- 
ever  is  familiar  to  the  eight,  or  hahitnsl  ^ 
the  mind,  are  put  in  requintion— aU  the  anal- 
ogies of  nature  are  Tan8aoked->~the  vegetal 
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l>fo»  tkeaiiiiMl,  tlie  terrestrial  and  the  celes- 
tial worlds  are  broogiU  into  ocNnpariioD ; 
and  tee  whole  isnade  to  deiaonstrale  the 
tretb  of  tint  airfol  doctrine.  Such  a  clnaler 
ofimam,  all  bcttriog  upen  one  point,  at 
once  ml  the  mind,  dilate  the  oonceptioD, 
and  confirm  the  &ith. 

There  is  singvlar  wisdom  in  the  selection 
of  these  illostrations,  not  only  as  being  the 
most  appoiile,  hot  the  most  inteUig^ible*— 
They  are  not  drawn  from  things  abstmse 
orreooodtte,  but  from  objects  with  which  ail 
classes  are  equally  acquainted.  An  inqi- 
dental,  but  not  unimportant  proof. of  the 
tni venal  design  of  Christianity.  The  most 
ordinary  man  is  as  cooTersant  with  the 
springing  np  and  growth  of  com,  with  the 
-distinction  between  the  flesh  of  the  different 
animal  mcies,  as  the  philosopher.  He  can 
also  as  clearly  discern  the  exterior  distinc- 
tion between  the  different  luminaries  of 
heaven,  as  the  astronomer.  Here  is  no  de- 
mand of  knowledge,  no  appeal  to  science. — 
Sight  is  the  witness,  sense  the  arbiter  in  this 
question. 

To  bestow  immortality  on  mortals,  and  to 
refrire  the  dead,  had  been  pronounced  by  a 
heathen  author  to  be  bevond  the  reach  of  di- 
vine power.  To  this  bold  Py  rrhonists  there- 
fkaej  who  might  be  among  the  Corinthians, 
and  who  sought  to  perplex  the  argumeui  bv 
askings— '  how  are  tne  aead  raised  op  ?— With 
'Wh^body  do  they  come?'  he  answers  per- 
emptorily, by  referring  them  to  the  great  re- 
Mlver  of  difficulties-— THE  powkr  or  cm>d, 
iasoribed  in  the  book  of  daily  experience— 
jChd  gtvcCA  U  a  body  a#  it  hath  pUand  him. 
>  He  reminds  them,  that  this  divine  power  they 
fierpetully  saw  exercised  in  a  wonderful 
manner  in  the  revolution  of  seasons,  in  the 
resuscitation  of  plants  apparentlj  dead ;  and 
in  the  springing  up  of  corn;  which  dies  first, 
in  order  that  it  may  live.  To  that  omnipo- 
tence which  could  accomplish  the  one,  could 
the  other  be  difficult  ? 

Who  can  pursue  wKhout  emotion  his  ranid 
yet  orderly  transition  from  one  portion  of  hia 
eubieot  to  another?  The  interest  still  rising 
•till  It  closes  in  the  triumphant  climax  of  the 
^nal  victory  over  the  two  last  enemies,  death 
and  thegrave !  At  length  by  a  road,  in  which 
-deviation  does  not  impede  his  progress,  lie 
reaches  the  grand  consummation.  Behold  I 
•show  you  a  mystery— -we  shall  not  all  sleep 
-^ut  we  shall  be  chang^—- in  a  moment^- 
in  the  twinklmgof  aneye— «at  the  last  trum- 
pet— ^for  the  trumpet  shall  sound— <iDd  the 
dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible— and  we 
shi^  all  be  changed.  It  is  almost  prophane 
to  talk  of  beauties,  where  the  theme  is  so 
transcendant ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  nire  in- 
stances in  which  amplification  adds  to  spirit, 
and  velooity  is  not  retarded  by  repetition. 
The  rhythm  adds  to  the  effect,  and  sooths  tlie 
mindt  while  the  sentiment  elevates  it.  The 
idea  waanot  newly  conceived  in  the  apostle's 
mind ;  be  had  told  the  Thessalooians  '  the 
Lord  himself  shall  descend  with  a  shout.,  with 
the  voice  of  an  Archangel,  and  the  trump  of 
•God*    Hie  g^rateful  spirit  does  not  forget  to 


remind  them  to  arbom  the  victory  is  owing, 
to  whom  the  thanks  are  due. 

In  the  solemn  close,  alighting  again  from 
the  world  of  light,  and  life,  and  glory,  he  just 
touches  u|Km  earth  to  drop  another  briel^ 
but  most  impressive  lesson— that  though  the 
victory  is  obtained,  though  the  last  conquest 
is  achiered,  though  Christ  is  actually  risen— 
all  these  ends  accomplished,  are  not  to  dis- 
miss us  from  diligence,  but  to  stimulate  us  to 
it.  They  furnish  only  an  additional  argu- 
ment for  *  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Ltord  *  It  adds  animation  to  the  motive,  that 
from  thii  full  expositioo  of  the  doctrine,  they 
not  only  beUew,  hut  they  Jmov,  that  their  la< 
boor  is  not  in  vain  in  tHe  Lord. 

With  this  glorious  hope  what  should  ar- 
rest their  progress  ?  Witn  such  a  reward  in 
view— eternal  life,  the  purchase  of  their  ris- 
en Saviour,  he  at  once  provides  them  with 
the  most  effectual  spur  to  diligence,  with  the 
only  powerful  support  under  the  sorrows  of 
life,  with  the  only  mfallible  antidote  against 
the  fear  of  death. 

To  conclude,  this  blessed  a[iostle  never 
&ils,  where  the  subject  is  susceptible,  of  con- 
solation as  well  as  of  instruction,  to  deduce 
both  from  the  same  premises.  What  affec- 
tionate Christian  will  not  here  revert,  with 
grateful  joy,  to  the  same  writer^s  cheering 
address  to  the  Saints  of  another  church,  who 
might  labour  under  the  pressing  afilictioa  of 
the  death  of  pious  friends  f*  He  there  offers 
a  new  instance,  not  only  of  his  never-failing 
rule  of  applying  the  truths  he  preaches*  but 
of  their  immediate  apfdication  to  the  feelings 
of  the  individual.  This  it  is  which  renders 
his  writings  so  personally  interesting-.  That 
the  mourner  over  the  pious  dead  might  not 
*  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope,'  alter  the 
declaration  that  *  Jesus  died  ana  rose  again.' 
He  builds,  on  this  general  principle,  the  par- 
ticular assurance,  *£ven  them  also  who 
sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him.' 

What  a  balm  lo  the  brNLking  heart  !-•• 
What !  the  loved  comoanion  of  our  youth, 
the  friend  of  our  age,  toe  solace  of  our  life, 
with  whom  we  took  sweet  counsel,  with 
wliom  we  went  to  the  house  of  God  as 
friends,  will  Christ  briiuf  with  him  ?  Shall 
the  bliss  of  our  suspendeo  intercourse  be  re- 
stored, unalloyed  oy  the  mutual  infirmities 
which  here  rendered  it  imperfect,  undimin- 
ished by  the  dread  of  another  separation? 

Well  then  might  the  angel  say  to  Mary  at 
the  forsaken  tomb,  *  Woman,  why  weepest 
thou  ?*  Well  might  Jesus  himself  repeat  the 
question,  *  Woman,  why  weepest  thouT 
Tears  are  wiped  from  all  eyes.  *•  The  voice 
of  joy  and  thanksgiving  is  m  the  tabernacles 
of  the  righteous.'  « The  right  band  of  the 
Lord  bringeth  mighty  things  to  pass.*  The 
resurrection  of  Christians  is  indissolnbly  in*, 
volved  in  that  of  Christ :  ^  because  I  live,  ye 
shall  live  also.*— What  are  the  splendid  tri- 
umphs of  earthly  heroes,  to  bis  tnumph  over 
the  gprave  ?  What  are  the  most  signal  victo- 
ries over  a  world  of  enemies^  to  hes  Tictory 
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orer  liiis  last  enemy  ?  ^  Biased  be  the  God 
aod  Father  of  oar  Lord  Je«u8  Christ,  who, 
according'  to  bis  abundant  mercy,  hath  be- 
gotten us  again  to  a  iiyely  hope  bv  the  resur- 
rection of  Jestts  Christ  from  the  diead.' 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Saini  Paul  on  Prayer,  Thtwktgwing^  and 
Religienu  Joy* 

Prater  is  an  act  which  seems  to  be  so 
prepared  in  the  frame  of  our  nature ;  to  be 
BO  congenial  to  our  dependent •oondition,  so 
suited  to  our  exigencies,  so  adapted  to  every 
roan's  known  wants,  aud  to  his  possibilities 
of  wants  unbnown ;  so  full  of  relief  to  the 
Boul,  and  of  peace  to  the  mind,  and  of  glad- 
ness to  the  heart;  so  productive  of  confi- 
dence in  God,  and  so  reciprocally  proceeding 
from  that  confidence,  that  we  should  think, 
if  we  did  not  know  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
a  duty  which  scarcely  required  to  be  enjoin- 
ed ;  that  he  who  had  once  found  out  his  ne- 
cessities, and  that  there  was  no  other  re- 
dress for  them,  would  spontaneously  have  re- 
course as  a  delight,  to  what  he  had  neglect- 
ed as  a  command ;  that  he  who  had  once 
tasted  the  bounties  of  God,  would  think  it  a 
hardship  not  to  be  allowed  to  thank  him  for 
them ;  that  the  invitation  to  pray  to  his  Bene- 
factor, was  an  additional  proof  of  Divine 
goodness ;  that  to  be  allowed  to  praise  him 
lor  bis  mercies,  was  itself  a  mercy. 

The  apostle's  precept,  *  pray  always,' — 
pray  evermore,  pray  without  ceasing,  men 
ought  always  to  pray,— will  not  be  criticised 
as  a  pleonasm,  if  we  call  to  remembrance 
(hat  there  is  no  state  of  mind,  no  condition  of 
life,  in  which  prayer  is  not  a  necessity  as 
well  as  an  obligation.  In  danger,  fear  im- 
pels to  it ;  in  trouble,  we  have  no  other  re- 
source ;  in  sickness,  We  have  no  other  re- 
fuge ;  in  dejection,  no  other  hope ;  in  death, 
no  other  comfort. 

Saint  Paul  frequently  shows  the  word 
prayer  to  be  a  term  of  great  latitude,  involv- 
ing the  whole  compass  of  our  intercourse 
with  God.  He  represents  it  to  include  our 
adoration  of  bis  perfections,  our  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  wisdom  of  his  dispensations, 
of  our  obli^tion  for  his  benefits,  providen- 
tial and  spiritual ;  of  the  avowal  of  our  entire 
dependence  on  him,  of  our  absolute  subjec- 
tion to  him,  the  declaration  of  our  faith  in 
him,  the  expression  of  our  devotedness  to 
him ;  the  confession  of  our  own  un  worthiness, 
infirmities,  and  sins ;  the  petition  for  the  sup- 
ply of  our  wants,  and  for  the  pardon  of  our 
offences;  for  succour  incur  distress;  for  a 
blessing  on  our  undertakings ;  for  the  direc- 
tion of  our  conduct,  and  the  success  of  our 
a&irs. 

If  any  should  be  disposed  to  think  this  gen- 
eral view  too  comprehensive,  let  him  point 
out  which  of  these  particuhirB  prayer  does 
not  embrace ;  which  of  Uiese  clauses,  a  ra- 
tional, a  sentient,  an  enlip^htened,  a  depend- 
ent being  can  omit  in  his  scheme  of  devo- 
tion^ 


Bat  as  the  mnlttfarioiiB  coacems  ef  human 
life  will  necessarily  oocasion  a  suspeittion  ot* 
the  exercise;  Saint  Paul,  ever  attentiTe  to 
the  principle  of  the  act,  and  to  the  circum« 
stances  of  the  actor,  reduces  all  these  qoal- 
ities  to  their  essence,  when  be  resolves  tbetn 
into  the  spirit  of  supplication. 

To  pray  incessantly,  therefore,  appean  io 
be,  in  his  view  of  the  subject,  to  keep  th« 
mind  in  an  habitual  disposition  and  propen- 
sity to  devotion ;  for  there  is  a  sense  io  which 
we  may  be  said  to  da  that  which  we  are  wil- 
ling  to  do,  though  there  are  intervals  of 
thought,  as  well  as  intermissions  of  the  act.— 
*  As  a  traveller,'  says  Dr.  Barrow,  *  may  be 
said  to  be  still  on  his  jonmey ,  though  he  stops 
to  fake  needful  rest,  and  to  transact  necessa- 
ry business.'  If  he  pause,  he  does  not  ton) 
out  of  the  way ;  his  pursuit  is  not  diverted, 
thongb  occasionally  interrupted. 

Constantly  maintaining  the  disposition, 
then,  and  never  neglectins^  the  actual  daty  * 
never  slighting  the  occasion  which  presents 
itself,  nor  violating  the  habit  of  stated  dera- 
tion, may,  we  presume,  be  called  *  to  prar 
without  ceasing.'  The  expression  *  watch- 
ing onto  prayer,'  implies  this  vigfihmce  in 
finding,  and  this  zeal  in  laying  hold  on  these 
occasions. 

The  success  of  prayer,  though  promised  to 
all,  who  offer  it  in  perfect  sincerity,  is  not  so 
frequently  promised  to  the  cry  of  distress,  to 
the  impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the 
moment,  as  to  bumble  continuance  in  devo- 
tion.    It  is  to  patient  waiting,  to  assidaoiis 
solicitation,  to  unwearied  importunitv,  that 
God  has  declared  that  he  will  lend  bis  ear, 
that  he  will  give  the  communicatiod  of  his 
Spirit,  that  he  will  grant  the  return  of  oor 
requests.     Nothing  but  this  holy  persever- 
ance can  keep  up  in  our  minds  an  hamble 
sense  of  our  dependence.     It  is  not  by  a 
mere  casual  petition,  however  passionate, 
but  by  habitual  application,  that  devout  affec- 
tions are  excited  and  maintained ;  that  our 
converse  with  heaven  is  carried  on.    It  is  br 
no  other  means  that  we  can  be  assured,  with 
Saint  Paul,  that  ♦  we  are  risen  with  Christ,' 
but  this  obvious  one,  that  we  thus  seek  the 
things  which  are  above ;  that  the  heart  is 
renovated  ;  that  the  mind  is  lifted  abore  this 
low  scene  of  thinn ;  that  the  soirit  breathes 
in  a  purer  atmospnere ;  that  the  whole  roan 
is  enlightened,  and  strengthened,  and  pan- 
fied  ;  and  that  the  more  frequently,  so  the 
more  nearly,  he  appro  iches  to  the  throne  of 
God.     He  will  find  also,  that  prayer  not  only 
expresses,  but  elicits  the  Divine  grace. 

Yet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  every 
frivolous  pretence,  to  divert  us  from  our  bet- 
ter reives  ?  Business  brings  in  \t»  grare 
anologV  ;  pleasure  its  bewitching  excuse. 
But  if  we  would  examine  our  hearts  tnilyj 
and  report  them  faithfully,  we  should  find  the 
fact  to  be.  that  disinclination  to  tbisempK>r- 
ment,  oftener  than  our  engagement  in  at»y 
other,  keeps  us  from  this  sacred  iatercoufs* 
with  our  Maker.  .    ^. 

Under  circumstances  of  distress,  i^^*^* 
prayer  is  adopted  with  comparatively  u«]e 
reluctance :    the  mind,   which  knors  ^^ 
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whero  to  flj«  flies  to  God.  IiT  •gonj,  nature 
is  DO  atheist.  The  soal  is  drawn  to  God  by 
SL  oort  of  natnral  impvlse  ;  not  always,  per- 
haps, by  an  emotion  of  piety  ;  hot  from  a 
iMinr  conTiotion,  that  eirery  other  refuge  is 
*■  9k  rmge  of  lies.'  Oh  !  thou  afflicted,  toss- 
ed with  tempests,  and  not  comforted,  happy 
if  thou  art  either  drawn  or  driren,  with  holy 
rHiTid,  to  say  to  thy  God,  ^  Thou  art  a  place 
to  hide  me  in.' 

But  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrowing  heart  to 
gtTe  up  a  world,  by  whom  itself  seems  to  be 
C^ven  ufh,  there  are  other  demands  for  prayer, 
equally  imperative.  There  are  circumstan- 
ces more  dan|^rous,  yet  less  suspected  of 
danger,  in  which,  though  the  call  is  louder, 
it  is  less  heard  ;  because  the  voice  of  con- 
Bcienoe  is  drowned  by  the  clamours  of  the 
worid.  Prosperous  fortunes,  unbroken  health, 
flattering  fneods,  buoyant  spirits,  a  spring- 
tide of  success — these  are  the  occasions  when 
the  very  abundance  of  God's  mercies  is  apt 
to  fill  the  heart  till  it  hardens  it.  Loaded 
with  riches,  crowned  with  dignities,  success- 
iul  in  enterprise ;  beset  witL  snares  in  the 
shape  of  honours,  with  perils  6nder  the  mask 
of  pleasures  ;  then  it  is,  that  to  the  already 
saturated  heart,  *  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this 
day,  and  more  abundant,'  is  more  in  unison 
than  *  what  shall  I  render  to  the  liord.' 

Men  of  business,  especially  men  in  power 
and  public  situations,  are  in  no  little  danger 
of  persuading  themselves,  that  the  affairs 
which  occupy  their  time  and  mind,  being,  as 
tfaej  r^ly  are,  great  and  important  duiies, 
exonerate  those  who  perform  them  from  the 
necessity  of  the  same  strictness  in  devotion, 
which  thev  allow  to  be  right  for  men  of  lei- 
sure ;  ana  which,  when  they  become  men  of 
leisure  themselves,  they  are  resolved  to 
adopt ; — but  now  is  the  accepted  time,  here 
is  the  accepted  place,  however  they  niay  be 
tempted  to  think  that  an  exact  attention  to 
public  dut^,  and  an  unimpeachable  rectitude 
,ia  discharging  it,  is  itself  a  substitute  for  the 
offices  of  piety. 

But  these  great  and  honourable  persons 
ar«  the  verv  men  to  whom  superior  cares, 
and  loftier  duties,  and  higher  responsibilities, 
render  prayer  even  more  necessary,  were  it 
possible,  tlian  to  others.  Nor  does  this  dutv 
trench  upon  other  duties,  for  the  compatibil- 
ities of  praver  are  universal.  It  is  an  exer- 
cise which  has  the  property  of  incorporating 
itself  with  every  otner ;  not  only  not  impe- 
ding, but  advancing  it.  If  secular  thoughts, 
and  vain  imaginations,  often  break  in  on  our 
devout  employments^  let  us  allow  religion  td 
vindicate  her  rights,  by  uniting  herself  with 
oar  worldly  occupations.  There  is  no  crevice 
so  small  at  which  devotion  may  not  slip  in  : 
no  other  instance  of  so  rich  a  blessing  Ifting 
annexed  to  so  easy  a  condition ;  no  other 
csM  in  which  there  is  any  certainty,  that  to 
ask  is  to  have.  This  the  suitors  to  the  great 
do  not  always  find  so  easy  from  them,  as  the 
great  themselves  find  from  Crod. 

Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  they  stand 
makes  this  fbnoe  necessary  fbr  their  person- 
al secoritT,  by  enabling  them  to  bear  the 
height  without  giddiness,  but  the  guidance  of 
Vor.  TT.  10 


God's  hand  is  so  essential  to  the  operations' 
they  conduct,  that  the  public  prosperity,  no 
less  than  their  own  safety,  is  involved  in  the 
practice  of  habitual  prayer.  Crod  will  be 
more  likely  to  bless  tne  hand  which  steers, 
and  the  head  which  directi,  when  both  are 
ruled  by  the  heart  which  prays.  Happily  we 
need  not  look  out  of  our  own  age  or  nation 
for  instances  of  public  men,  who,  while  they 
govern  the  country,  are  themselves  governed 
by  a  religious  principle ;  who  petition  the 
Almighty  for  direction,  and  praise  him  for 
success. 

The  duty  which  Paul  enjoins — ^*  praying 
always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in 
the  spirit,  and  watching  thereto  with  all  per- 
8everaDce,'^would  be  the  surest  means  to 
augment  our  love  to  God.  We  gradually 
cease  to  love  a  benefactor  of  whom  we  cease 
to  think.  The  frequent  recollection  would 
warm  our  affections,  and  we  should  more 
cordially  devote  our  lives  to  him  to  whom  we 
should  more  frequentlv  consecrate  our 
hearts.  The  apostle  therefore  inculcates 
prayer,  not  only  as  an  act,  but  as  a  frame  of 
miiid. 

In  all  his  writings  effectual  prayer  uni- 
formly supposes  accompanying  pre|)aratory 
virtue,  r rayer  draws  all  the  Christian  era- 
ces  into  its  focus.  It  draws  Charity,  follow- 
ed by  her  lovely  train— of  forbearance  with 
faults  ;  forgiveness  of  injuries,  pitr  ibr  er- 
rors, and  relieving  of  wants.  It  draws  re- 
pentance, with  her  holy  sorrows,  her  pious 
resolutions,  her  self-distrust.  It  attracts 
Faith,  with  her  elevated  eye^Hope,  with 
ber  grasped  anchor— Beneficence,  with  her 
open  hand— Zeal,  looking  far  and  wide  to 
serve — Humility  with  introverted  eye,  look- 
ing at  home.  Prayer,  by  quickenug  these 
traces  in  the  heart,  warms  them  into  life, 
ts  them  for  service,  and  dismisses  each  to 
its  appropriate  practice.  Prayer  is  mental 
virtue :  virtue  is  spiritual  action.  The 
mould  into  which  genuine  prayer  casts  the 
soul,  is  not  eff'aced  by  the  suspension  of  the 
act,  but  retains  some  touches  of  the  impres- 
sion till  the  act  is  repeated. 

Prayer,  divested  of  the  love  of  God,  will 
obtain  nothing,  because  it  asks  nothing  cor- 
dially. It  is  only  the  interior  sentiment  that 
gives  life  and  spurit  to  devotion.  To  those 
who  possess  this,  prayer  is  not  only  a  support, 
but  a  solace  :  to  those  who  want  it,  it  is  not 
only  an  insipid  task,  but  a  religious  penalty. 
Our  apostle  every  where  shows  that  purity 
of  heart,  resignation  of  spirit,  peace  and  joy 
in  believing,  can,  by  no  other  expedient,  be 
maintained  in  life,  activity,  and  vigour. — 
Prayer  so  circumstanced  is  the  appointed 
means  for  drawing  down  the  blessmg  we  so- 
licit, and  the  pardon  we  need. 

Yet  that  the  best  things  are  liable  to.  abuse 
is  a  complaint  echoed  by  all  writers  of  ethics. 
Certain  mystics,  pretending  to  extraordina- 
ry illumination,  have  converted  this  holy  ex- 
ercise into  a  presumptuous  error.  Intenae 
meditation  itself  has  been  tamed  into  an  in- 
strument of  spiritual  pride,  and  led  the  mis- 
taken recluse  to  overlook  tlie  appqiated 
means  of  instruction ;  to  reject  the  nctip 
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tares,  to  abandon  the  service  of  the  sanctQa- 1  wealth,  and  fame,  and  power  sballbe  fiH^gae- 
ry, and  to  expect  to  be  snatched,  like  holy  t^n  things.  .    .  .,  ,.  * 

Paul,  up  to  the  third  heaven,  deserting  those  Why  does  Panl  *  pray  day  &ndnig»it  that 
prescribed  and  legitimate  methods  which  he  might  see  the  face  of  tiis  Thewtoman 
would  more  surely  have  conducted  him  converts  ?'  Not  merely  that  be  might  bsve 
thither.  The  hUtory  of  the  apostle  himself  the  graUfication  of  once  more  behoUrag 
presents  a  striking  lesson  in  this  case.  '  Let  those  he  loved— though  that  wojild  ««My 
us  remember,'  says  one  of  the  fathers, '  that  delight  so  affectionate  a  heart— but  \thaths 
though  Paul  was  miraculously  converted  by  mi^ht  perfect  that  which  wus  lacking  in  their 


an  immediate  vision  from  heaven,  he  was 
nevertheless  sent  for  baptism  and  instruction 
to  a  man.' 

Holy  Paul  calls  upon  os  to  meditate  on  the 
multitude  and  the  magnitude  of  the  gifts  of 
God.  When  we  consider  how  profusely  he 
bestows,  and  how  little  he  reouires;  that 
while  he  confers  like  Deity,  he  desires  onl^ 
such  poor  returns  as  can  be  made  by  indi- 
gent, mendicant  mortality  ;  that  he  requires 
no  costly  oblation  ;  nothmg  that  will  impov- 
erish, but,  on  the  contrary,  will  inconceiva- 
bly enrich  the  given  When  we  consider 
this,  we  are  reaoy  to  wonder  that  he  wiU  ac- 
cept so  poor  a  thing  as  impotent  gratitude 


faith.' 

Here  is  an  instance  of  a  spirit  so  large  m 
its  affections,  so  high  io  their  object;  oft 
man  who  had  so  much  of  Heaven  in  his 
friendships,  so  much  of  soal  in  bis  attach- 
ments, that  he  thought  time  too  brief,  earth 
too  scanty,  worldly  bleamDgs  too  low,  to  ca- 
ter deeply  intohia  petitions  for  those  to  wboo 
time  and  earth,  the  transitory  blessings  of 
life,  and  life  itself,  vrould  so  socw  be  do 
more.  . 

In  exciting  ns  to  perpetual  gratitode^ 
Saint  Paul  stirs  us  up  to  the  dutv  of  keepisf 
before  our  eyes  the  mercies  which  so  pe- 
remptorily demand  it     These  nicrqies  sac- 


for  immeasurable  bounty.     When  we  re-  need  each  other  so  rapidly,  or  nttter,  aw 


fleet,  that  our  very  desire  to  praise  him  is  his 
gift — that  his  grace  must  purify  the  offering, 
before  he  condescends  to  receive  it,  must 
confer  on  it  that  spirit  which  renders  it  ac- 
ceptable—that he  only  expects  we  should 
consecrate  to  Him,  what  we  have  received 
from  him,— that  we  should  only  confess,  that 
of  all  we  enjoy,  nothing  is  our  due— -we  may 
well  blush  at  our  insensibility. 

We  think,  perhaps,  as  we  have  observed 
in  another  place,  had  he  commanded  us  '  to 
do  some  great  thing,'  to  raise  some  monu- 
ment of  splendor,  some  memorial  of  notorie- 


crowded  upon  ns  so  simultaneonsly,  ttot  if 
we  do  not  count  them  as  they  arc  received, 
and  reconi  them  as  they  are  enjoyed,  thor 
very  multitude.  Which  ought  to  penetrate  w 
heart  more  deeply,  will  cause  them  to  sUp 
out  of  the  memory.  .    . 

The  apostle  acknowledges  the  gratitsde 
due  to  God  to  arise  from  his  being  «he  uni- 
versal proprietor,— wAote  I  am^  oAd  icftosi  / 
serve;  thus  making  the  obedience  io  tnm 
out  of  the  dependence.  He  serves  his  Ma- 
ker because  he  is  his  property.  We  shooifl 
reflect  on  the  superiority  of  the  bounfaesof 


ty  and  ostentation,  something  that  would  our  heavenly   Father,    over  those  ot  oor 


perpetuate  our  own  name  with  his  goodness, 
we  should  gladly  have  done  it.  How  much 
more  when  He  only  requires 

Our  thanks  how  due  I 

When  he  only  asks  the  homage  of  the  heart, 
the  expression  of  our  dependence,  the  re- 
cognition of  his  right  \ 

Concerning  the  duty  of  intercessory  prayer 
for  those  we  love,  the  apostle  has  bequeath- 
ed us  a  high  and  holy  example.  He  has 
given  us  not  only  injunctions,  but  specimens. 
Observe  for  what  it  is  that  *  he  bows  his 
knees  to  God'  in  behalf  of  bis  friends.  Is  it 
for  an  increase  of  their  wealth,  tbeir  power, 


earthly  friends,  not  only  io  their  number  and 
quality,  but  especially  in  their  unremitho? 
constancy.  The  dearest  friends  only  thmK 
of  OS  occasionally,  nor  can  we  be  so  unrea- 
sonable as  to  expect  to  be  the  constant  oo* 
ject  of  their  attention.  If  they  assist  os  un- 
der the  immediate  pressure  of  distress,  their 
cares  are  afterwards  remitted.  . 

Many,  besides  us,  have  a  claim  np«J; "*['' 
kindness,  and  thev could  not  invarmW/w- 
tend  to  us  without  being  unjust  to  «*J^ 
If  a  man  were  to  lay  out  his  whole  »toc«« 
affection  upon  one  individual,  how  many  «w- 
ties  must  he  neglect,  bow  many  olaimt  mw 
he  slight,  how  much  injustice  must  he  oom- 


by  faith  ;* — it  is  '  that  they  may  be  rooted 
and  grounded  in  love,'  and  this  to  a  glorious 
end—*  that  they  may  be  able,  with  aU  saints, 
to  comprehend'  the  vast  dimensions  of  the 
love  of  Christ ; — that  '  they  may  be  filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  God.'  These  are  the 
sort  of  petitions  which  we  need  never  hesi- 
tate to  present.  These  are  requests  which 
we  may  rest  assured  are  always  ligreeable  to 
the  divine  will ;  here  we  are  certain  we 
cannot  *  pray  amiss.'  These  are  interces- 
sions of  which  the  benefit  may  be  felt,  when 


and  as  numan  means  nave  iimiui*  •»'  ftan 
nevolence  can  generally  be  little  more  tWD 
goodwill.  But  the  exhaustless  fond  JtfWJ- 
nit^love  can  never  be  diminished  '^'Trl^'^ 
the  distribution  is  universal,  though  the  flw- 
fusion  is  as  wide  as  his  rational  c/*"'??; 
though  the  continuance  is  as  durable asn" 
own  eternity,  the  beneficence  of  "^SS 
power  needs  not,  like  his  creatures,  (*»'" 
from  one.  becanse  it  is  liheml  to  •'W*?!-- 
Our  kindest  friend  may  not  alwaya  v^^ 
our  secret  sorrows,  and  with  the  ow»^ 
goodness  of  intention  cannot  appiy  a  ow»i«" 
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^Bere  be  does  not  know  there  is  a  woand  ; 
or  it  may  be  a  woond  deeper  than  human 
sUU  can  reach,  or  human  kindness  care. 
Jkgain^  our  weaknesses  may  often  weary, 
auad  sometimes  dis^st ;  even  an  attached 
friend ;  bnt  it  is  the  feeliojp  of  these  yery 
infirmities  with  which  our  divine  High  Priest 
is  so  tenderly  touched.  His  compassion  ari- 
ses from  a  deep  and  intimate  sense  of  sym- 
pathy—for he  was  in  all^ints  tempted  like 
sus  we  are,  jret  in  no  point  did  he  sin. 

It  is  in  this  new  that  we  become  so  person* 
aJly  interested  in  the  attributes  of  God; 
tliat  they  come  in  so  completely  in  aid  of  our 
necessities,  and  to  the  supply  of  our  coin- 
Ibrts.  As  his  omniscience  brings  him  ful- 
ly acquainted  with  all  our  wants,  and  his 
omnipotence  enables  him  to  relieve  them ; 
so  his  immortality  is  pledged  for  our's, 
and  ensures  to  us  the  perpetuity  of  our 
blessings.  What  a  rlorious  idea,  that  the 
attributes  of  the  self-depeodent  and  everlast- 
ing God  are  laid  out  in  the  service  of  his 
children  ! 

But  the  apostle,  not  contented  with  the 
double  injuoctions,— |»rav  ever  more  ;  in  ep- 
^ry  thing  gtve  thanks; — links  to  it  a  most 
exhilaiatiiig  duty— rc/oK^  for  evermore. 
This  single  exhortation — rejoice  m  the  Lord 
~ts  not  suflfflent,  it  is  reiterated  without 
limit,  again  leay  rejoice  !  But  what  are  the 
chief  causes  of  Paursjoy  ? — *  that  God  hath 
made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheri- 
tanoeof  the  saints  in^  light,'—*  that  he  hath 
delivered  us  from  the  powers  of  darkness/— 
**  tliat  he  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom 
of  his  dear  Son'-«-tbat  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
ains.  *  What  is  •  bis  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown 
of  rejoicinff  !'-^that  he  should  meet  his  con- 
▼erts  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  at  his  coming. 

Bat  this  blessed  saint  found  surprising 
aubjects  of  joy,  subjects  with  which  a  stran- 
ger does  not  desire  to  intermeddle.  To  re- 
joie§  in  tribulation ;  to  take  joyfully  the 
tpoUing  oj^  hie  goodi  ;  to  rejoice  m  the  suffer^ 
tnge  of  Ivu friends ;  to  rejoice  thai  he  was 
eowded  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of 
Christ.  This  is,  indeed,  a  species  of  joy 
whieh  the  world  does  not  desire  to  take  from 
him,  nor  to  share  with  him.  In  the  close  of 
the  desoription  of  his  way  of  life,  of  which 
temptation,  and  trial,  and  sorrow,  and  suffer- 
ings, are  the  gradations,  the  climax  is  com- 
noiily  not  merely  re^gnation,  but  triumph  ; 
Tiot  submission  only,  but  joy. 

It  is  wolrtb  our  oWrvattoo,  that  by  perse- 
venmoe  in  prayer  he  was  enabled  to  glory  io 
the  infirmity  which  he  had  thrice  besought 
the  Lord  might  depart  from  him.  And  it  is 
a  most  impressive  part  of  his  character,  that 
he  never  gloried  in  <  those  visions  and  reve- 
l^ioosof  the  Lord,'  but  in  the  infirmities, 
reproaches,  necessities,  persecutions  for 
Christ's  sake,  which  were  graciously  sent  to 
counteract  any  elation  of  heart,  which  such 
extraordinary  distinctiona  might  have  occa- 
sioned* •  Like  his  blessed  Lord,  he  disclosed 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  degradation  to 
the  eye  of  the  worid,  and  concioalad  only 
Ihoeeof  hbgtpry. 


The  same  spirit  of  Christian  generosity 
which  directed  his  petitions,  influenced  also 
his  thanksgivings  for  his  friends.  W  hat  are 
the  subjects  for  which  he  praises  God  on 
their  betmlf  ?^-aol  that  they  are  enriched  or 
exalted,  but  '  that  their  faith  groweth  ex- 
ceedingly.' Again  to  the  Philiopians,  '•  liold- 
ing  forth  the  word^of  life,  that  i  may  rejoice 
in  the  day  of  Christ  that  1  have  not  run  in 
vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain.' 

But  the  apostle  endeavours  most  especial- 
ly to  kindle  our  grateful  joy  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
a  blessing  which,  though  thrown  open  to  the 
acceptance  of  all  on  the  offered  terms,  is  to 
every  believer  distinctly  personal.  He  en- 
deavours to  excite  our  praises  for  every  in- 
stance of  faith  and  holiness  recorded  in 
Scripture.  He  teaches  us,  that  whatjoever 
was  written  aforetime,  was  written  for  our 
instruction.  The  humble  believer  may 
claim  his  share— >for  in  this  case  appropria- 
tion is  not  monopoly— -of  ever^  doctrine,  of 
every  precept,  of  ever^r  promise,  of  every 
example.  The  Christian  may  exultingly 
say,  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  written  for 
my  reproof,  for  my  correction,  for  my  in- 
struction in  righteousness.  The  Holy  Spir- 
it, who  teaches  me  to  apply  it  to  myself,  dic- 
tated it  for  me.  Not  a  miracle  upon  record, 
not  an  instance  of  trust  in  God,  not  a  pat- 
tern of  obedience  to  Him,  not  a  gratolation 
of  David,  not  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  not  an 
efiice  of  Christ,  not  a  doctrine  of  an  Evan- 
gelist, not  an  exhortation  of  an  apostle,  not 
a  consolation  of  Saint  Paul,  but  has  its  im- 
mediate applicatioa  to  mj/f  wants  ;  but  makes 
a  distinct  call  on  my  gratitude  ;  but  furnish- 
es a  personal  demand  upon  my  responsibility. 
The  whole  record  of  the  sacred  Canon  is 
but  a  record  of  the  special  mercies  of  God 
to  me,  and  of  bis  promises  to  myself,  and  to 
every  individual  Christian  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

That  Divine  Spirit,  which  dictated  the  in- 
spired Volume,  has  taken  care  that  we  should 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  materials  for  devotion. 
Not  a  prophet  or  apostle  but  has  more  or 
less  contributed  to  the  sacred  fund,  but  has 
cast  his  mite  into  the  treasury.  The  wri- 
tings of  Saint  Paul,  especiallj^,  are  rich  in 
petitions,  abundant  in  thanksgivings,  over- 
flowing in  praises.  The  Psalms  of  David 
have  enlarged  the  medium  of  intercourse 
between  earth  and  heaven.  They  have  sup- 
plied to  all  ages  materials  for  Christian  wor- 
ship, under  every  supposablo  circumstance 
of  numan  life.  They  have  facilitated  the 
means  of  negociation  for  the  penitent,  and  of 
gratitude  for  the  pardoned.  They  have  pro- 
vided confession  for  the  contrite,  consolation 
for  the  broken  hearted,  invitation  to  the  wea* 
ry,  and  rest  for  the  heavy  laden.  They  have 
furnished  petitions  for  the  needy,  praise  for 
the  gratefuli  and  adoration  for  all.  Howev- 
er indigent  in  himself,  no  one  can  complain 
of  want,  who  has  access  to  such  a  magazine 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  treasure.  These 
variously  gifted  compmitions,  not  only  kin- 
dle the  devoutest  feelinip,  but  suggest  the 
aptest  expressions :  they  invest  the  subiimest 
meanings  with  the  noblest  eloquence.  They 
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faav«  tooglit  the  ton^e  of  the  itaramerer  to 
speak  plainly ;  the^  have  furaithed  him  who 
was  ready  to  pensh  for  the  lack  of  know- 
ledge, with  pnnciplea  as  well  as  feelings: 
they  have  provided  the  illiterttte  with  the 
form,  and  the  devout  with  the  spirit  of 
prayer.  To  him  who  previously  felt  not  his 
wants,  thmj  have  imparted  fervent  desires, 
they  have  inspired  the  faint  with  energy,  and 
the  naturally  dead,  with  spiritual  life. 

The  writings  and  the  practice  of  Saint 
Fanl  do  not  less  abundantly,  than  the  compo- 
sitions of  IHvid,  manifest  the  supreme  pow- 
er of  fervent  devotion.  The  whole  tenor  of 
bis  life  proves  that  his  heart  was  habitually 
enf^ed  in  intercourse  with  the  Father  of 
Sinrits.  His  conversation,  like  the  face  of 
Moses,  betrays,  by  its  brightness,  that  he 
had  familiar  admission  to  the  presence  of 
God.  He  exhibits  the  noblest  instance, 
with  which  the  world  has  presented  us,  of  this 
peculiar  effect  of  vital  religion  :  that  suppli- 
cation is  the  dialect  of  the  poor  in  spirit, 
thanksgiving  the  idiom  of  the  genuine  Chris- 
tian, praise  bis  vernacular  tongue. 


CHAP.  XX. 
Saini  Paul  an  Example  to  Familiar  Life, 

Thk  highest  state  of  moral  goodness  is 
compounded  of  the  avowed  properties  of  ri- 
pened habits,  growing  out  of  genuine  Chris- 
tbm  principles,  invigorated  and  confirmed 
by  the  enei^gy  of  the  Holy  Spirit :— this  is 
•vanjpelical  virtue. 

Saint  Paul  contrasts  the  power  of  opposite 
habits  with  wonderful  force  in  his  two  pic- 
tores,  one  of  the  debasing  slavery  of  a  vicious 
mind,  and  the  other  of  the  almost  mechanic- 
al power  of  superinduced  good  habits  in  a 
viituotts  one :— *  Know  ye  not  that  to  whom 
ye  field  yourselvet  servants  to  obey-,  his  ser^ 
wmU  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey^  whether  of  sin 
imio  deathy  or  of  obedience  unto  righteous^ 
ness  ?'*  What  a  dominion  must  holy  princi- 
ples and  holy  habits  have  obtaineain  that 
mind,  when  he  could  say,  '  The  life  that  J 
n'ne  Itve^  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
Qod^  who  loved  fne^  and  gave  himself  forme,' 
— ^lam  crucified  to  the  world,  and  the  world 
is  crucified  to  me!*  Mere  morality  never 
rose  to  this  super-human  triumph,  never  ex- 
hibited such  a  proof  of  it9  own  power  to  es- 
tablish Christian  practice.  To  these  rooted 
habits  the  sacred  writers  sometimes  apply  the 
term  perfection.  \ 

Saint  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  perfection, 
could  only  mean  that  fixedness  of  principle, 
and  Christian  elevation  of  character,  which, 
nnder  the  influence  of  Divine  grace,  is  actu- 
ally attainable ;  be  could  not  mean  to  inti- 
mate that  he  expected  man  to  be  freed  from 
liability  to  error,  to  be  completely  exempted 
from  the  inroads  of  passion,  to  be  no  longer 
obnoxious  to  deviations  and  deflections  mm 
the  law,  by  which  he  is  yet  mainly  araided 
sod  governed.    He  could  not  expect  him  to 
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be  entirriy  and  absolutely  detivered  firaiD  tbe 
infirmities  of  his  frail  and  fallen  natare.  Bat 
thongh  this  g^eral  unifonntty  of  good  hab- 
its may  occasionally,  through  the  snrprise  of 
passion  and  the  assaults  of  temptation,  be  ia 
some  degree  broken,  yet  these  invaden  are 
not  encouraged,  pot  repelled :  though  aome 
actions  may  be  more  imperfect,  a^  some 
wrong  tempers  may  still  unhappily  intrude 
themselves,  yet  vigtMnce  and  pniyerobtais 
such  a  power  of  resistance,  as  finally  ahnost 
to  subdue  these  corruptions;  and  those  thtt 
are  not  altogether  conquered,  but  oocaBion- 
ally  break  out,  induce  a  habit  of  watcbfii]- 
ness  over  the  suspected  places,  and  keep  the 
heart  humbfe,  by  a  feeling  of  these  remuss 
of  infirmity. 

But  even  here,  sncharethestratageiniof 
the  human  heart  for  csoooealing  its  oomip- 
tions,  not  only  from  others,  but  from  itselr, 
that  it  18  incumbent  on  every  individual  loto 
examine,  as  deariy  to  discover,  his  own  ml 
character ;  to  inquire,  whether  he  is  at  die 
same  time  sincerely  mourning  over  his  re- 
maining disorders,  and  earnestly  desiring  and 
diligenUv  cultivating  a  new  vital  principle  of 
faith  and  holiness ;  or  whether  he  has  on}/ 
been  making  a  certain  degree  of  improve- 
ment in  this  or  that  particular  Quality,  irbiJe 
he  continues  both  destitute  anMndesiroasof 
this  vital  principle,  which  is  the  first  seed  of 
the  Divine  Life. 

It  should  seem,  that  the  term  <  perfect,'  as 
well  in  other  pairts  of  Scripture  as  io  tke 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  not  only  has  not  alirajv 
the  exact  meaning  which  we  a8ei|;n  to  it, 
but  has  different  meanings,  according  to  tbe 
occasion  on  which  it  is  employed.    Sooe- 
times  this  term  expresses  the  aim  rather  Ibao 
tbe  acquisition,  as  in  that  injunction  of  our 
Saviour — '  Be  ye  perfect,  as  yoor  FalJier 
who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.*    ^metimes  it 
appears  to  imply,  being  furnished  with  need- 
ful instruction  in  all  points,  as  in  Psol'i  di- 
rection to  Timothy, — *■  that  tbe  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  ail 
good  works.'    Often  it  means  nearly  tbe 
same  with  religious  sincerity,  as  in  ^^^^^ 
— *  for  the  upright  shall  dwell  io  tbe  land, 
and  the  perfect  shall  remain  in  it.'    Some- 
times it  IS  used  with  a  special  reference  to 
abhorrence  of  idolatry,  as  when  tbe  expres- 
sion *  perfect  heart'  is  applied  io  various 
kings  of  Judah.     Tbe  meaning  in  Pbilippi- 
ans,  *  Let  us  therefore,  as  man^  9»  be  per- 
fect, be  thus  minded,'  seems  to  import  ooly 
real  earnestness.    Perfection,  io  tbe^xeG^^. 
notion  of  it,  admits  not  of  gfradation,  nor  fA 
advancement  in  the  same  quality.  . 

The  highest  kind  of  perfection  of  wbicti 
man  is  capable,  is  to '  love  God  and  JM» 
Christ  whom  he  has  sent,  with  all  his  bMrt; 
that  is,  so  to  love  as  to  obey  the  laws  of  Uie 
one,  while  he  rests  on  the  merits  of  the  otbe/* 
Paul  intimates  that  our  happiness  coosiste  m 
the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  our  holiness  w 
our  conquest  over  them  ;  and  peKi»p>  ^Jf 
is  not  a  more  dangerous  delusioo,  tbiA  to 
separate  the  foigiveness  firom  the  b<#^ 
tion:  the  pardi»,  indeed,  is  ahsol«to>.^ 
cpnquest  comparative.    He  plncw  attato** 
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ble  DeHiectioa  io  the  obedience  of  fiath,  in 
the  laboora  of  cbenty,  in  the  parity  of  ho* 
linese ;  pronng^  that  to  aspire  after  this  per- 
iectioo,  all  men,  abcordiog  to  their  respect- 
ire  advantages,  are  under  equal  obligation  ; 
nxtd  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  no  one 
lives  op  to  the  dignity  of  man,  who  does  not 
liabitnally  aspire  to  the  perfection  of  a  Chris- 
tian. For  to  oome  as  near  to  God,  that  is, 
ds  near  to  perfeotion  as  onr  nature  was  in  - 
tended  to  approach,  is  bat  to  answer  the  end 
far  which  we  were  sent  into  the  world.  - 
And  do  we  not  defeat  that  end,  while  we 
sure  not  onlr  contented  to  lire  so  much  be- 
low oar  acknowledged  standard,  but  while 
we  rest  satisfied,  without  OTon  aspiring  to- 
wards it .' 

While  Panl  strenuously  endeavours  to 
abate  confidence,  and  beat  down  presnmp- 
tioD,  be  is  equally  careful,  not  by  lowering 
the  tone  of  perfection,  to  foster  negligence, 
•r  to  cherish  indolence.  He  speaks  as  one 
who  knew  that  sloth  is  an  enemy,  the  more 
dangerous  for  being  insidiously  quiet  It 
aaps  the  principle  as  effectually,  if  not  as 
expeditionsly,  as  other  vices  storm  it.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  toe  power  of  this  one  inert  sin,  to 
perform  the  worst  work  of  all  the  active 
ooes-— to  de|troy  the  soul.  He  admonishes 
US  equally,  b^his  writing  and  by  his  exam- 
ple, to  carry  a|l  the  liveliness  of  our  feelings, 
and  the  vigour  of  our  feculties,  into  our  re- 
ligion. He  ktiew  that  a  cold  indifference, 
that  a  lifeless  profession,  would  ill  prepare  us 
fiyr  that  vital  world,  that  real  land  of  the 
living,  that  immortality  which  is  all  life,  and 
Boal,  and  spirit  He  therefore  prescribes 
for  us  patients  who  need  to  be  stimulated, 
foil  as  often  as  to  be  lowered,  in  our  moral 
temperature ;  nay.  whose  general  constitu- 
tion of  mind  presents  a  lam  portion  of  lan- 
guor to  be  invigorated,  and  of  lethargy  to  be 
animated.  *  A  physician,'  says  bishop  Jere- 
my Taylor,  '  would  have  small  employment 
on  the  Riphean  mountains,  if  he  could  cure 
nothing  but  calentures;  dead  palsies  and 
consumptions  are  their  diseases.^ 

The  apostle,  however,  intimates  frequently 
that  perfection  does  not  consist  in  a  higher 
heroic  elevation  in  some  particular  point, 
which,  as  few  could  reach,  so  fewer  would 
aim  at  it ;  but  in  a  steady  principle,  an  equa- 
ble piety,  a  consistent  practice,  an  unremit- 
ting progress.  If  the  standard  held  up  were 
sin^lar,  it  would  be  unprofitable.  An  ex- 
hibition of  character  rather  to  be  wondered 
at,  than  imitated,  would  be  a  useless  perfec- 
tion* A  prodigy  is  not  a  model.  It  would 
be  no  duty  to  copy  a  miracle,  but  presump- 
tuous to  expect  that  a  miracle  would  be 
wrought  for  us  To  call  on  all  to  *  perfect 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  Go<i' — to  exhort  men 
to  *  go  unto  perfection,'  would  be  mocking 
human  infirmity,  if  the  apostle  meant  some- 
thing which  only  a  very  few  could  attain. - 
*  Pressing  on  unto  perfection,'  can  mean  lit 
tie  more  than  a  perpetual  improvement  in 
piety  and  virtue. 

Let  m  then  be  animated  and  encouraged 
byScffiptvre  instances  of  exceOence,  and 
iiet  deterred  by  them,  aa  if  they  were  too 


sublime  for  our  imitation,  as  if  exalted  piety 
were  to  be  limited  to  a  «ew  peculiar  fevour- 
ites  of  Heaven,  were  the  exclusive  preroga* 
tive  of  some  distinguished  servants  of  God, 
the  rare  effect  of  some  miraculous  gift.  All 
g^race  is  indeed  a  miracle,  but  it  is  not  a  sin* 
gelar,  it  is  not  an  exclusive  miracle.  Whole 
churches,  with  exceptions  no  doubt,  have 
been  favoured  with  it  Saint  Paul  speaks  of 
large  communities,  not  universally,  we  pre* 
sume,  but  generally,  touched  by  divine 
grace,  so  as  collectively  to  become  ^  the  joy 
and  crown  of  his  rejoicing.'  Hear  him  de* 
clare  of  his  Roman  converts,  that  they '  were 
full  of  all  goodnes,  filled  with  all  knowled^;' 
of  the  Corinthians — that  they  '  were  ennch« 
ed  in  every  thing^-that  they  abounded  in  all 
faith  and  (Hlif^ence :'  mark  the  connexion  of 
these  two  attributes,  *  faith'  in  one,  nor  in 
another,  is  not  the  siackeoer  of  duty,  but  in 
all  the  principle  and  spring  of  the  same  *  dil- 
igence.' These  high  commendations  are 
not  limited  to  ApoUos,  bis  associate  in  the 
ministry,  nor  to  *•  Timothy,  his  dearly  bek»v* 
ed  son  ;'  nor  to  Titus,  his  *  own  son  after 
the  common  faith,*  nor  to  any  other  of  those 
distinguished  saints  *  who  laboured  with  him 
io  the  Gospel.' 

We  may  therefore  fairly  consider  Saint 
Paul,  not  as  an  instructor  nor  as  a  model, 
exclusively  for  martyrs,  and  ministers,  and 
missionaries.  As  the  instruction  of  Christ^s 
sermon  on  the  mount,  though  primarily  ad- 
dressed to  his  disciples,  was  by  no  means  re* 
stricted  to  them ;  so  the  exhortations  of  Paul 
are  not  confined  to  ecclesiastical  teachers, 
though  he  had  them  much  in  view.  The  in- 
closure  lies  open  to  all ;  the  entrance  is  left 
free  ;  the  possibility  of  salvation  isainiversal, 
the  invitation  is  as  large  as  the  benevolence 
of  God,  the  persons  invited  as  numerous  as 
his  whole  rational  creation. 

It  is  a  beautiful  part  of  his  character,  and 
it  is  what  contributes  to  make  him  so  uni* 
formly  a  pattern,  that  all  his  strength  is  not 
reserved  for,  nor  expended  entirely  on,^  those 
great  demands  whicn  so  frequently  occurred, 
to  answer  which  he  was  always  so  folly  pre« 
pared,  and  which  he  encountered  with  such 
unshaken  fortitude. 

His  intervals  were  filled  up  with  shades  of 
the  same  colour :  the  same  principle  was  set 
at  work  io  all  the  common  events  of  his  dai- 
\^  life  :  the  same  dispositions  which  were 
ripening  him  for  his  final  suffering,  operated 
in  the  humble,  tender,  forbearing  habits,  in 
which  be  was  perpetually  exercised.  The 
Divine  principle, had  resolved  itself  into  a 
settled  frame  of  mind.  And  it  was  in  the 
hourly  culti?atton  of  that  most  amiable 
branch  of  it.  Christian  charity,  that  he  ac» 
quired  such  maturity  in  the  heroic  virtue  of 
enduring  patience.  To  deny  his  own  in- 
clinations, to  sustain  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak,  to  bear  the  burden  of  others,  he  con- 
sidered as  indispensable  in  the  followers  of 
Him,  whose  lovely  characteristic  it  was,  that 

HE   PLCASBD    NOT   RTMBCLF.      lu    eujoiniug 

this  temper  on  his  Roman  converts,  he  winda 
up  his  injunction,  with  ascribing  to  the  Al- 
mighty &e  two  attributes  which  render  Him 
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the  fimntain  of  gprace,  for  the  prodnctiDii  of 
this  Tery  temper  in  all  alike  «rho  call  upon 
Him  for  it.  He  denominates  Him  Ihe  Uod 
of  patience  and  eontolntion. 

We  must  not  therefore  foncy  that  this  em- 
inent Saint  iras  not  an  example  to  private 
life,  because  his  destination  was  hig-ber,  and 
bis  trials  g^reater  thn n  ours.  This  superiority 
cannot  disqualify  him  fbr  a  copy.  We  must 
aim  at  the  highest  point.  It  is  easier  to  re- 
duce a  portrait  than  enlarge  it.  All  may 
bare  the  same  grace;  and  some  actually 
hoM  fgresLt,  if  not  equal  trials  If  Christians 
are  not  new  called,  like  him,  to  martyrdom, 
they  are  frequently  called  to  bear  the  long 
protracted  sufferings  of  sickness  without 
mitigation,  of  penury  without  relief,  of  sor- 
rows without  redress.  Some  are  called  to 
bear  them  all,  without  even  the  comfort  of 
witnesses,  without  the  soothings  of  pity. 

If  the  elevation  of  his  conduct  does  not 
place  this  great  apostle  above  our  imitation, 
no  more  does  the  sublimity  of  his  principles, 
as  we  find  them  exhibited  in  bis  writings. 
His  piety  in  both  is  equally  of  a  practical  na- 
ture. We  rise  from  perusing  many  a  trea- 
tise of  metaphysical  morality,  without  clear- 
ly ascertainmg  its  precise  object ;  at  least, 
without  carrying  away  any  one  specific 
principle  for  the  regulation  of  our  own  heart 
and  life.  We  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the 
work,  as  we  admire  the  contrivance  of  a 
labyrinth ;  it  is  curiously  devised ;  but  its 
intricacy,  while  it  has  amused,  has  embar- 
rassed us.  \Ve  feel  that  we  might  have  made 
our  way,  and  attained  oar  end,  more  easily 
and  more  speedily,  in  a  plain  path,  where 
less  perplexity  required  no  arti6cial  clu^. 
The  direot  moralit)  of  our  apostle  has  none 
of  this  Dmdaiian  enginery. 

Saint  Paul,  in  one  sense,  always  writes 
like  a  man  of  the  actual  world  His  is  not  a 
religion  of  theory,  but  of  facts,  of  feelings,  of 
principles ;  a  religion  exactly  accommoda- 
ted to  the  being  for  whom  he  prescribes. 
Our  passions  and  our  reason,  our  hopes  and 
our  fears,  our  infirmities  and  our  supports, 
our  lapse  and  our  restoration,  all  find  their 
place  in  his  discussions.  He  consults  every 
part  of  our  nature ;  he  writes  for  material 
and  immaterial,  for  mortal  and  immortal 
man. 

He  does  not  abound  in  those  desultory  and 
random  discussions.  Which  distract  the  mind, 
and  leave  the  reader  at  a  loss  what  he  is  to 
think  and  what  he  is  to  do  He  does  not 
philosophize  upon  abstract  truths,  nor  rea- 
son upon  conjectural  notions ;  bat  bears  wit- 
ness to  what  he  has  seen  and  known,  and  de- 
duces practical  instruction  from  actual 
events.  He  is  therefore  distinct  in  his  ex- 
position of  doctrines  and  duties;  explicit  in 
Lis  injunctions  and  reproofs;  and  this  be- 
cause truth  is  absolute.  We  can  scarcely 
peruse  a  sentence  in  his  writings,  without 
finding  something*  to  bring  away  from  them 
fbr  our  own  use,  something  which  belongs  to 
ourselves,  something  which  would  have  been 
seasonably  addressed  to  us,  had  he  been  our 
personal  correspondent 

He  knew  mankind  too  well,  not  to  know  I 


the  necessity  of  speaking  out :  be  knew,  HaaX 
if  any  opening  was  left,  they  would  inlerprst 
it  in  their  own  fiivour;  that  they  wmld  slip 
out  of  every  thing  which  was  not  precisely 
explained,  and  definitely  enjoined.  He  wis 
aware  that  the  reason  why  men  profit  so  lit- 
tle by  scripture  instmction  is,  oecause,  in 
applying  it,  they  are  disposed  to  think  oaly 
of  other  people,  and  are  apt  to  forget  thcoi- 
selves.  He  knew  it  was  not  easy  to  lover 
the  world's  rood  opinion  of  itself.  Tbat  tbe 
quicksightedness  of  certain  persons,  em, 
not  in  misunderstanding  the  justness  of  a  re- 
proof, but  onljT  in  mistaking  its  obiect;  snd 
tbat,  by  directing  the  censure  to  othen,  they 
turn  away  the  point  of  the  weapon  from  tksir 
own  bosoms,  zet  he  makes  charitable aJ- 
lowance  for  the  capacities,  the  exi^enciei, 
and  the  temptations  of  a  world  so  divenelj 
circumstanced.  Like  his  blessed  Master, 
he  would  have  all  men  erery  where  to  be 
saved ;  and,  like  him,  left  no  means  onssBs;- 
ed,  which  might  promote  this  great  end. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  Christianity  is 
not  precisely  the  same  thing  now,  as  itwa 
when  our  apostle  published  it,  becaoae  ifi 
external  marks  are  not  so  completely  iden- 
tified. A  more  animated  seal  in  religios 
might  have  been  visible  and  lesitimate  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Church,  thanWommoDlv  in 
the  present.  The  astonishing  change  then 
effected  in  the  minds  of  men,  was  rapid,  and 
often  mstantaneous.  In  our  day,  it  is  usual- 
ly gradual.  It  is  no  wonder  that  peisooi 
should  have  been  overwhelmed  with  joy  and 
gratitude,  at  being  suddenly  rescued  from 
the  darkness  of  Pagan  idolatry,  at  being  de- 
livered  from  the  bondage  of  the  Jewish  ntnal, 
and  translated  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  This  total  revolution  in 
the  mind,  and  in  the  principles,  wooM  cer- 
tainly produce  a  sensible  alteration  in  the 
external  habits  and  visible  practice  of  tbe 
Gentile  convert ;  whose  morals,  if  he  were 
indeed  a  convert,  wouM  be  as  different  from 
what  they  had  previously  been,  as  his  feitb ; 
and  he  as  different  from  his  former  self,  « 
any  two  men  from  each  other.  This,  cowe- 
quently,  would  make  the  change  moreowi- 
ous  than  in  the  renovated  character  of  s  no- 
minal Christian,  now  brought  to  embrace  vi- 
tal Christianity  ;  in  whose  outward  obwit' 
ances,  antecedent  and  subsequent  to  no 
change,  there  might  possibly  be  no  rery  ap- 
parent alteration. 

In  the  days  of  the  apostle,  tbe  holy  wcrs- 
mcnt  of  baptism  was  likely  to  be,  in  tbe  vcrf 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  regeneration.  « 
was  not  only  tbe  outward  and  visible  sign  oi 
an  inward  and  spiritual  grace;  but  it  wtf 
also,  for  the  most  part,  an  actual  evidence 
that  such  grace  had  been  effectually  p«^5* 
unto  eternal  salvation.  Tbe  convert  Ui» 
was  an  adult,  and  received  baptism  m  ^  J^ 
plicit  confession,  and  open  adoptioo  oi  inp 
new  fiiith.  To  bring  men  « to  beliere  »>«; 
the  heart,  and  to  oonlcss  with  the  tonjp'^ 
the  DiTinity  of  the  Redeemer,  "r^^^^ 
them  to  be  truly  converted  *  No  man  <»nw 
say  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord,  but  by  the  no^ 
Ghost.'    As  the  apostles  Imd  nftither  repoW' 
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tion  to  iojfiueDce,  nor  authority  to  compel, 
nor  riches  to  bribe,  90  it  is  obvious  that  ttiere 
tras  bothioff  to  attract  men  to  Chridtianiiy, 
except  tlieir  full  cooTiction  of  its  divine 
truth.  It  was  hostile  to  their  secular  ad- 
▼suioeineatf  to  their  interests,  their  reputa- 
tion, their  safety.  Hypocrisv  was  conse- 
fluently  a  rare,  when  it  was  a  losing  sin.  A 
ojpocrite  was  not  likely  to  embrace  a  faith 
l>y  which  he  was  sure  to  gain  nothmg:  in  this 
^rorid,  if  it  were  false ;  and  nothing  till  after 
bis  death,  if  it  were  true.  Christians  were 
s«icfa  optionally,  or  not  at  all. 

It  waa  not  then  probable,  that  he  who  was 
bapitksed  under  such  circumstances,  would 
be  merely  an  external  convert.  According 
to  all  human  means  of  judging,  that  '  faith' 
existed,  which  is  said  by  an  article  to  be 
*  oonfinaed'  in  baptism ;  and  this  holy  Sacra- 
ment became  not  only  an  initiatory,  but  a 
confirmatory  rite. 

There  were  at  that  time  no  hereditary 
professora;  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
Christianity  by  transmission.  There  was 
therefore  a  broad  line  to  step  over,  whenever 
the  new  faith  was  adopted.  There  was  no 
gradual  introduction  into  it  by  education,  no 
slipoing  into  it  by  habit,  no  wearing  its  l^adge 
by  fashion. 

But  if  the  novelty  attending  the  earlv  in- 
troduction to  Christianity  has  ceasecf;  if 
living  in  a  land  where  it  is  universally  pro 
feesed,  beiog  educated  in  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Christian  faith,  finding  easy  access 
into  the  Temples  in  which  it  is  preached, 
babitnally  attending  on  its  services,  liying 
under  laws  which  are  imbued  with  its  spirit ; 
if  all  this  takes  off  the  apparant  effect,  if  it 
lessens  the  surprise,  if  it  moderates  (he  joy 
and  wonder,  which  a  total  change  in  exter- 
nal circumstances  was  calculated  to  excite ; 
if  it  even  lessens  in  a  degree  the  vUible  al- 
teration produced  in  hearts  awakened  by  it ; 
if  this  chanse  was  more  obvious  in  the  con- 
▼eraion  of  those  who  were  before  wallowing 
in  the  grossest  abominations,  or  sunk  in  the 
most  degrading  superstitions,  than  in  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  decencies  of 
life,  who  had  previously  observed  the  forms 
of  religion,  and  practised  many  of  the  social 
Ttrtues ;  yet,  in  the  views  and  in  the  feel- 
iugs,  in  the  heart  and  in  the  spirit,  in  the 
principle  of  the  mind,  and  in  toe  motive  of 
the  conduct,  the  change  in  the  one  case  has 
a  very  near  affinity  to  the  change  in  the 
other.  The  difference  of  circumslaoces  di- 
minishes nothing  of  the  real  power  of  Divine 
grace ;  it  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
change  inwardly  effected ;  it  does  not  mani- 
fest now,  less  than  it  did  then,  the  pitifulness 
of  God^s  great  mercy  in  delivering,  those 
wlio  are  tied  and  bound  with  the  chain  of 
their  sins. 

Had  Saint  Paul  been  a  profligate  or  im- 
moral man,  •  we  apprehend  that  nis  conver- 
sion would,  as  an  example,  have  lost  much 
of  its  power.  The  two  extremes  of  charac- 
ter might  in  that  case,  indeed,  more  forcibly 
strike  the  superficial  in<^uirer.  But  to  show 
the  turpitude  of  ppross  vice,  a  miracle  is  not 
necessary;   /C^hnstianity  is  not   necessary. 


The  thing  was  self-evident ;  Antoninus  and 
Epictetus  could  have  shown  it.  But  for  a 
man  who  had  previously  such  strong  claims 
to  respect  from  others,  such  pretensions  on 
which  to  value  himself,— 4ii8  Hebrew  de« 
scent;  his  early  initiation  into  the  distin- 
guishing  Jewish  rite;  his  Pharisaic  exact- 
ness, an  exactness  not  hypocritical,  but  con* 
scientious ;  his  unquestionable  morals,  his. 
blameless  righteousness  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  law,  his  correctness  of  demeanor,  his 
strict  observance  of  religious  forms ;  that 
tuck  a  man  should  need  the  further  subjuga« 
tion  of  his  passions,  his  pride,  his  bigotry, 
and  uncharitableness;  that,  in  short,  he 
should  require  a  total  and  radical  renovation 
of  the  character  and  the  soul,-^this  was  in* 
deed  a  wonder  worthy  of  Divine  inspiration 
to  declare,  as  well  as  of  Divine  grace  to  ac* 
complish ;  and  this  change,  when  really  ef^ 
fected,  afforded  an  appeal  for  the  trutn  of 
the  doctrine,  both  to  toe  heart  and  to  the  un- 
derstanding, more  powerful  than  volumes  of 
arguments. 

Saint  Paul  was  aware,  that  tliere  js  fre- 
quently more  danger  where  there  is  less 
scandsu ;  that  some  fancy  they  are  reformed, 
because  they  have  exchanged  the  sensual  for 
the  spiritual  vices ;  that  in  truth,  men  often- 
er  change  their  sins  than  their  nature,  put 
pride  into  their  correctness,  and  violeB«s6 
mto  their  zeal,  and  uncharitableness  into 
their  sobriety,  and  covetoosness  into  their 
prudence,  and  censoriousness  into  their  ab- 
stinence. Among  the  better  disposed,  ho 
knew  there  were  many  who,  after  they  are 
brought  to  embrace  religion,  think  they  have 
nothing  more  to  do.  They  were,  perhaps, 
sincere  in  their  inquiries,  and  their  oonvio- 
tions  were  strong.  But  havmg  once  obtain- 
tained  a  confidence  in  their  acceptance,  they 
conclude  that  all  is  well.  They  live  upon 
their  capital,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression ;  and  so  depend  upon  their  as- 
surance, as  if  their  personal  work  was  done* 
To  both  of  these  classes  he  directs  the  warn- 
ing voice,  €h  on  unto  perfection.  To  both 
he  virtually  represents,  that  if  the  trans- 
formation were  real,  it  would  animate  them 
to  increased  earnestness ;  while  their  desires 
would  be  more  fervent,  their  piety  would  not 
evaporate  in  desires,  their  constant  fear  of 
relaxing  would  quicken  their  progress* 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  throughout  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  througfaottt 
the  writings  of  the  Apostle — ttrimng  witk 
princ%p€UitteM  andpovoert^  ptUUng  on  <&e 
whole  armottr  of  uod^  conUnuing  instant  in 
prayer,  seeking  those  things  tohichareabow^ 
mortifying  your  metnbers,  avoiding  inordi' 
note  ejections  and  covetousness,  whirh  is  idol- 
atry^  are  not  applied  to  the  profane,  or  even 
to  the  careless,  but  to  those  who  had  made  a 

great  proficiency  in  religion ;  not  to  novjees, 
ot  to  saints.  These  are  continually  cau- 
tioned against  sitting  down  at  ease  in  their 
religious  possessions  ;  they  are  exhorted,  on 
the  contrary,  to  augment  them.  It  is  not, 
as  an  able  writer  says,  *  longing  after  great 
discoveries,  nor  after  g^eat  tastes  of  the  love 
of  God,  nor  longing  to  he  in  Heaven,  nt^r 


sit 
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loDg^iog^  to  die,  that  are  such  diBtiogiiishinff 
marks  of  a  perfect  Christian,  as  loo^ngp  af* 
ter  a  more  holy  heart,  aod  living  a  more 
holy  life.** 

The  apostle  shows,  that  we  must  not  sit 
down  satisfied  even  in  the  habitual  detfre^ 
eren  in  the  general  Imdency  to  what  is  right. 
He  irequenUy  stirs  up  the  reader  to  actual 
exercise,  to  quickening  exertions  :  without 
such  movements,  be  knew  that  desire  might 
sink  into  unproductive  wishes;  that  good 
tendencies  might  come  short  of  their  aim 
This  brief,  but  comprehensive  hint— -nof  at 
thourh  1  had  already  oUaifMi— frequently 
recollected  and  acted  upon,  will  serve  to 
keep  up  in  the  mind,  that  we  are  capable  of 
much  higher  things  than  we  have  yet 
achieved-^and  that,  while  we  are  diligently 
ascending  by  each  progressive  step,  wjd 
must  still  stretch  forwai^  our  view  to  the 
culminating  point. 

If,  then,  even  the  most  conspicuous  con- 
rerts  of  daint  Paul  required  to  be  confirmed 
by  incessant  admonition  ;  if  lie  did  not  think 
the  most  heroic  Christiana  so  established  as 
to  be  arrived  at  their  ultimate  state ;  if  he 
did  not  think  the  most  advanced  so  secure  as 
to  be  trusted  to  go  alone,  so  complete  in 
themselves  as  to  lose  sight  of  their  uepend- 
ence  ;  if  they  required  to  be  exhorted  to  fto 
on  ufUo  perfection  ;  to  ht  renewed  Jrom  day 
to  day  :  to  stand  fatt ;  to  quit  thenuelvet  like 
men  ;  to  he  Hrong^  in  the  Lord,  and  hi  the 
power  of  his  might  to  etand  againet  the  wilet 
of  the  Devil ;  cmd  having  done  all,  to  etand-^ 
*  Let  us  not  be  high-mmded,  but  fear.*  If 
we  believe  that  tbe  spirit  was  poured  out  in 
more  abundant  measures  in  the  incipient 
state,  than  on  us  in  tbe  more  established  posi- 
tion of  the  Church ;  yet  we  see  their  superi- 
ority, in  this  respect,  neither  lessenea  the 
necessity  of  caution  in  the  instructor,  nor  of 
diligence  in  the  hearer. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

On  the  inferior  advantages  of  the  present 
period,  for  the  attainment  of  Knowledge, 
Religion^  and  Happiness. 

We  have  heard  of  a  Royal  infidel,  who 
was  impious  enough  to  declare,  that  had  the 
Maker  of  the  universe  consulted  him  at  the 
Creation,  he  could  have  given  him  hints  for 
the  improvem^it  of  his  plan.  Many,  who 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  regret  that  their  advice 
was  not  asked  when  the  world  was  made, 
practically  intimate  that  they  could  improve 
upon  the  scheme  of  Providence  in  carrying 
it  on.  We  have  met  with  persons,  who,  not 
fully  satisfied  with  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, at  least  not  quite  firm  in  the  practi- 
cal adoption  of  its  truths,  have  expressed  a 
wish,  that  for  the  more  complete  confirma- 
tion of  their  faith,  their  I6t  had  been  cast  in 
this,  or  in  that  particular  a^^e,  in  which  they 
migbt  have  cleared  up  their  doubts,  and  re- 
moved their  dilBculties. 

<f  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Now,  though  it »  not  permitted  toiodolge 
any  wish  contrary  to  tbe  appotntmeDt  of 
Him  who  fixes  tbe  bounds  of  our  babftatkm, 
and  ordains  our  whole  lot  in  life ;  yet  it  thoidd 
seem  that  we,  in  this  age  and  coontry,  have 
the  most  abundant  reason,  not  only  to  be 
pecntiarly  grateful  that  it  'has  fallen  at  tias 
precise  period.  Who,  that  reflects  atiO, 
will  maintain,  that  any  sera  in  tbe  histoit  oT 
the  world,  whether  antecedent  or  subw- 
qnent,  to  the  institution  of'  ChristiaDitj, 
could  have  aiTorded  clearer  ligbts  or  higW 
aids  than  tbe  present  ?  or  would  have  eoo- 
duced  to  make  us  wiser,  better,  or  happier? 
Let  us  be  assured,  that  if  we  do  not  see 
truth  with  sufficient  distinctness,  it  ia  notoir 
own  position,  nor  that  of  tbe  object,  whicbit 
in  fault,  but  tbe  organ  itself. 

It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  inriitaa 
the  internal  evidence  or  Christianity;  os 
that  witness  within— that  coovictioB  of  tba 
Christian's  own  mind,  arguing  sostfonflf 
the  truth  of  Refvetation  from  its  correspoi- 
dence  to  bis  own  wants— becanae  this  w  an 
evidence  equally  accessible  to  tbe  beKerer 
of  every  period.  We  shall,  therefore,  00I7 
offer  a  few  observations  on  the  soperior  8d> 
vantages  which  we  at  present  eoioy,  as  weQ 
from  other  causes,  as  from  the  fulness  of  the 
external  evidence  which  has  been  undeaia- 
bly  established  upon  the  profoandest  knowl- 
edge and  closest  examination  of  tbe  SaofS^ 
R<N;ords,  by  so  many  of  our  wisest  and 
soundest  divines. 

We  have,  for  our  assistance  in  refigionf 
knowledge,  the  collective  wisdom  of  saered 
antiquity ;  and  for  our  furtherance  in  piet;^« 
its  precepts,  its  monitions,  its  examples,  /tts 
also  the  peculiar  honour  of  our  apostle,  that 
from  his  life  and  writings  alone,  a  new  con- 
firmation of  tbe  truth  of  the  Gospel  whicb  be 
preached,  has  been  recently  ima  completely 
made  out.  In  addition  to  the  fallest  geoersl 
evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Neir 
Testament,  two  of  our  own  contemporaries- 
men  of  different  rank,  habits,  edncation,  sod 
turn  of  mind,-»have  extracted  from  tbe 
writings  of  Saint  Paul  exrhuieely,  pu^tco- 
lar  aiM  collateral  •  evidence  of  a  most  intw- 
eating  and  important  nature.  We  refer,  ia 
the  first  instance,  to  a  small  but  valuable 
work  of  a  noble  author,*  himself  a  coevert 
of  no  common  order,  in  which  be  laysdowa, 
and  substantially  proves  the  truth  of  his  po- 
sition, that  the  conversion  and  apo^Uthipm 
St.  Paul  alone,  duly  considered,  i»,  ofili^v* 
a  demonstration,  sufficient  to  prove  CHfidui»' 
itj/to  he  a  Divine  RevekUum.  Into  these 
circumstances,  which  it  is  probable  power- 
fully assisted  his  own  convictions,  he  baa  witb 
great  liligence  examined  ;  and  has  witb  ir- 
resistible strength  proposed  tbem  forlhecoo* 
viction  of  others. 

In  the  other  instance,  we  refer  to  that  ex- 
quisite work,  tbe  'Horse  PauKneB,*  of  Do^'* 
tor  Paley ;  a  work  which  exhibiti  scspeeies 
of  evidence  as  original  as  it  is  incontrovfli^ 
tible.  It  is  a  corroboration  of  tbe  trtttfaOi 
the  New  Testament,  derived  from  thoinci- 

^  f^ord  Littleton,    . 
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deotBl  bnt  okne  correBpondeiioe  of  number- 
l€u  pasnges  in  tbe  lire  and  travels  of  Saint 
Paul,  related  in  the  Acts,  with  his  own  re- 
peated reference,  in  his  Epistles,  to  tbe  same 
circumstances,  persons,  places,  and  events  ; 
torether  with  their  most  correct  geographi- 
cal agreement; — the  respective  anthers  of 
both  writiE^  aniformly  and  consistently, 
tfaottgh  unintentionally,  throwing  light  on 
each  other. 

This  interesting  work,  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  adds  weight  to  facts  which  were  al- 
ready AiUy  established,  and  strength  to  that 
'  tmtb'  which  was  before  '  barred  up  with 
ribs  of  iron.'  We  cannot  too  highly  esti- 
mate this  snbsidiar]^  evidence  to  tlM  Chris- 
tian revelation,  derived  as  it  were  casually 
and  incidentally  from  our  apostle,  from  him 
to  whom  we  were  already  unspeakably  in- 
debted for  so  much  direct  spiritual  and  prac- 
tical instruction.  It  is  a  species  of  evidence 
go  ingenious,  yet  so  solid,  so  clear  and  so  de- 
cisive, that  tfaie  author  must  have  carried  his 
point  in  any  court  of  judicature  before 
which  the  cause  might  have  been  brought 

if  it  were  not  the  very  genius  of  scepti- 
cism to  riirink  its  *  shrivelled  essence*  down 
to  tbe  minutest  point,  when  it  wishes  to  work 
itself  an  entrance  where  no  visible  opening 
seems  previously  to  have  been  left,  we 
should  think,  that,  after  the  able  defences  of 
Revelation  which  have  been  made  on  gener- 
al groonds,  tbe  addition  of  these  partial  and 
subordinate,  but  not  less  convincing,  proofr, 
bad  not  left  even  tbe  smallest  crevice  through 
which  Unbelief  could  force,  or  even  Doubt 
iasianate  its  way. 

Bnt  to  quit  this  more  limited  channel  of 
oonviotion  for  the  broad  current  of  general 
Scripture,  let  as  examine  what  period  would 
bflire  been  more  fovourable,  not  only  for  the 
confirmation  of  our  belief,  but  for  our  moral, 
ovtr  intellectual  and  spiritual  improvement. 
L«et  US  institute  an  inquiry,  (if  a  few  cursory 
and  superficial  remarks  may  be  so  called,) 
vrbether  all  those  whose  supposed  superior 
opportunities  of  religious  improvement  we 
are  disposed  to  envy,  really  possessed  more 
advantages  than  ourselves  ;  and  whether 
many  among  them  were  induced,  in  conse- 
ooence  of  their  peculiar  situsition  to  make 
tbe  best  use  of  those  which  they  actually  did 


How  very  few  of  those  who  were  not  only 
connlrymen,  bnt  contemporaries  of  our  bles- 
sed Redeemer,  believed  in  him,  or  at  least 
perserered  in  their  belief !  Even  of  his  im- 
mediate disciples,  even  of  his  select  friends, 
of  the  fovoured  few  who  beheld  the  beautiful 
consistency  of  his  daily  life,  who  were  more 
iotimatelv  privileged  to  hear  the  g^racious 
words  which  proceeded  from  his  lips  t'^we 
fiass  by  tbe  Son  of  Perdition  :— one  had  not 
oourage  so  much  as  to  acknowledge  that  he 
knewbim;  another  doubted  his  identity  after 
his  ftssurrection.  In  the  moment  of  exqui- 
site distress,  they  all  finook  him.  His  own 
'familiar  friends,'  abandoned  him,  'and of 
thejpeople  there  was  none  with  him.' 

Where  then  were  the  peculiar,  the  envia- 
ble advantages,  of  that  sitnation,  placed  in 


which,  the  fervent  Peter,  who  deolarjsd  that 
though  all  men  should  forsake  him,  yet  would 
not  be ;  yet  Peter  forgot  bis  oath,  and  for- 
feited his  fidelity  !  Can  we  affirm,  that  we 
have  stronger  or  more  tender  religions  at- 
tachmento,  than  '  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  P'  Yet  was  he  one  of  that  all  who  foc^ 
sook  him.  Are  we  sure  that  it  is  a  superi- 
ority in  our  foith,  rather  than  in  our  circum- 
stances, which  makes  us  to  differ  from  those 
affectionate  but  troubled  companions,  who, 
after  his  crucifixioD,  sunk  into  the  most  hcme- 
less  despondency  :-~'  We  trtuled  that  tnis 
should  nave  been  He  who  should  have  re- 
deemed Israel.'  Cannot  we,  on  thecontra- 
S;  exultingly  say,  We  know  that  this  was 
e  who  has  redeemed,  not  Israel  onlv,  bnt 
every  penitent  believer,  of  every  peopfe,  and 
kindred,  and  nation,  to  the  end  or  tbe  world. 

After  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  divine  mis- 
sion had  been  ratified  by  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  how  many  who  beard  the  preaching, 
and  beheld  the  miracles  of  his  apostles,  re* 
mained  hardened  in  incredulity  !  In  the 
ages  immediately  succeeding  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  even  while  its  verifies 
were  new,  and  the  sense  of  its  blessings  fresh, 
many  of  its  professors  fell  into  ^ross  errors ; 
some  tainted  its  .purity  by  infusions  of  their 
own  ;  others  incorporated  with  it  the  corrop* 
tions  of  Paganism.  Many  became  heretics, 
some  became  apostates,  not  a  few  renounced 
Christianity,  and  more  perhaps  dtshonoured 
it. 

Does  not  Samt  Paul,  after  his  incessant  la- 
bours, even  after  his  apparent  success  ^n  one 
quarter  of  the  globe,  sorrowfully  exclaim  to 
his  friend, '  Thou  knowest  that  all  they  which 
are  in  Asia  be  turned  away  from  me.'  He 
then  proceeds  to  enumerate  individuals,  of 
whom,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  he  once  en- 
tertained better  hopes.  While,  therefore, 
we  possess  the  works  of  this  great  apostle, 
and  still  many  continue  to  receive  so  little 
benefit  from  them,  let  not  any  deceive  them- 
selves with  the  notion,  that  they  would  have 
derived  infallible  sanctification  from  his  per* 
sonal  preaching ;  but  let  them  remember, 
that  all  proconsular  Asia,'*'  who  enjoyed  that 
blessing,  deserted  both  him  and  the  Gospel. 
May  not  even  the  advantage,  considered  in 
some  points  of  view,  be  reckoned  on  our  side  ? 
If  we  may  trust  his  own  humble  report  of 
himself,  *  his  letters,'  he  says,  *  were  allowed 
to  be  more  weighty  and  powerful  than  his  bo- 
dily presence.' 

If  so  many  wero  perverted,  who  had  the 
privilege  of  standing  the  nearest  to  the  foun- 
tain of  liffht,  who  even  dnmk  immediately 
from  the  living  spring  itself,  shall  we  look  for 
a  more  luminous  exhibition  or  more  privile- 

Sid  exercise,  or  more  sincere  *  obedience^  of 
hristian  *  faith,*  in  the  middle  ages,  when, 
in  truth,  religion  was  in  a  fj^ood  measure  ex- 
tinguished ;  when  the  Christian  world  had 
sums  into  almost  primeval  darkness ;  *  when 
Christianity,'  to  borrow  tbe  words  of  Melanc- 
thoo,  *  was  become  a  mere  compound  of  pl'i- 

*  '^.  Timothy,  rh.  i. 
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losoplr^  ft&d  BOpentition ;'  when  what  xeli- 
^itm  aid  survive,  was  confined  to  a  few,  was 
ioioiured  in  cloisters,  was  exhausted  in  quib- 
bles, was  wasted  in  unprofitable  subtleties, 
was  exhibited  with  little  speculative  clear- 
ness, and  less  practical  influence  ? 

Even  when  literature  and  reliffion  awoke 
tog^ether  from  their  lonff  slumber,  when 
Christianity  was  renovated  and  purified,  the 
Iflorious  beams  of  the  Reformation  did  not 
diffuse  universal  illumination.  Even  by  bet- 
ter disposed,  but  partially  enlightened  minds, 
contention  was  too  fre<)nently  mistaken  for 
piety,  and  debate  substituted  for  devotion. 

Of  how  different  a  spirit  from  these  wrang^- 
Itng  Polemics  was  Saint  Paul !  Though  hie 
repeatedijr  exhorts  his  friends,  especiallv 
Timotbv,  in  instructing  his  people,  to  watch 
particularly  «  over  their  doctrine,'  the  grand 
foundation  on  which  all  preaching  must  be 
built,  yet  he  ever  shows  himself  an  enemy  to 
controversy,  to  fiivolous  disputes,  and  idle 
contention.  He  directs  his  converts,  not  to 
waste  the  time  and  strength,  which  should  be 
reserved  for  great  occasions,  about  u>orda  to 
no  profit  but  nAv^rUng  the  hearers^  And, 
pernaps,  there  has  seldom  been  less  grenuine 
piety  m  the  church  than  when  intricate  and 
theoretical  points  in  theology  have  been 
most  pertinaciously  discussed*  This  is  not 
*  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,'  out  diverting  the  attention  from 
faith,  and  alienating  the  heart  from  charity. 

We  do  not  mean  to  censure  a  spirit  of  en- 
q^uiry,  nor  to  repress  earnestness,  in  the  solu- 
tion of  difficulties.  It  is  indeed  the  veiy  es- 
sence of  an  inquiring  mind  freely  to  start 
doubts,  as  it  is  of  a  learned  and  enlightened 
age  rationally  to  solve  them.  On  this  point 
we  are  quite  of  the  opinion  of  a  good  ola  Di- 
vine, that  *  nothing  is  so  certain  as  that  which 
is  certain  after  doubts.'  But  compared  even 
with  the  latter  period  of  religious  light  and 
information,  how  far  superior  is  our  own  ? 
We  who  have  the  happiness  to  live  in  the 
present  age,  live,  when  truth  has  had  time  to 
force  its  way  through  all  the  obscurities 
which  had  been  raised  about  it,  to  prevent 
its  access  to  the  understanding,  if  we  right* 
Ij. appreciate  our  advantages,  we  shall  truly 
find  that  no  country,  in  anj  a^e,  was  ever 
placed  in  a  fairer  position  for  improvement 
in  wisdom,  in  piety,  and  happiness.  A  black 
cloud  indeed,  chaiged  with  sulphureous  mat- 
ter, for  a  long  time  was  suspended  over  our 
b^s ;  but,  providentially  directed,  it  passed 
on,  and  bursting,  spread  conflagration  over 
other  lands.  By  the  roost  exact  retributive 
justice,  those  very  countries  in  which  the 
jnodem  Titans  first  assaulted  Heaven,  be- 
came the  first  scene  of  total  desolation.---In 
other  places  we  have  seen  experiments  tried, 
new  in  their  naturo,  terrible  in  their  pro- 
gress, and  worse  than  fruitless  in  their  results. 
We  have  seen  a  great  nation  endeavouring 
tojihow  the  world  that  they  could  do  without 
God.  We  have  seen  them  exclude  the  Ma- 
ker from  his  own  creation !  and  to  complete 
the  opposition  between  their  owngovemment, 
niid  Hii  whom  they  gloried  in  dethroning, 
they  used  their  impionsly  a$snmed  power  for 


the  extenmoatioD  of  tbe  specie^  w|n^  he 
had  created,  for  the  destmction  of  fiMsoub 
whom  he  had  sent  Us  Son  to  redeem. 

If,  however,  in  our  own  age,  andperia&s 
our  own  country,  ChristiaBitjr  has  not  ouy 
been  boldly  opposed,  but  andacioasly  vilifieo, 
it  has  been  owy  so  mnch  the  more  seriooily 
examined,  so  much  tbe  more  vigoroosly  dfr* 
fended.  If '  its  truth  has  been  questiooedby 
some,  and  denied  by  others,  it  has  been  only 
the  mora  carefully  sifted,  tbe  more  satiiEu:- 
torily  cleared.  The  olouda  in  which  sophis- 
try had  sought  to  envelope  it,  are  dispened ; 
the  chai^ges  which  scepticism  bad  orpogfat 
affainst  it,  are .  repelled.  The  facts,  arefa- 
like,  have  been  strengthened  by  being  tramp* 
led  upon.  Infidelity  has  done  its  worst,  aod 
by  the  enei^gy  of  its  efibrts,  and  the  More  of 
its  attempts,  has  shown  how  little  it  could  do* 
Wit,  and  ingenuity,  and  aigomeDt,  hue 
contributed  each  its  quotA  to  confirm  tbe 
truths  which  wit,  and  ingenuity,  and  sigu. 
ment,  had  undertaken  to  subvert.  TaJenti 
on  the  wrong  side  have  elicited  superior 
talents  on  the  right,  and  the  champions  of  the 
Gospel  have  beaten  its  assailants  with  tbeir 
own  weapons.  Phyrrhonism  has  been  bene- 
ficial, for  by  propagatiiig  its  doubts  it  bu 
caused  them  to  be  obviated.  Even  Atbeiioi 
itself  has  not  been  without  its  uses,  for  bj 
obtruding  its  impieties,  it  baa  brought  defint 
on  the  objections,  and  abhorrence  on  thar 
abettors.  Thus  the  enemies  of  our  iaith 
have  done  service  to  our  cause,  fiir  they 
have  not  advanced  a  single  chaige  agaimtit^ 
which  has  not  been  followed  by  complete  r^ 
futation  ;  the  shaking  of  the  toroh  has  caus- 
ed it  to  diffuse  a  clearer  and  stronger  light. 

Let  us  once  more  resume  the  compariioa 
of  our  advantages,  and  the  use  we  make  of 
them,  with  the  advantages  and  theconductof 
these  ancient  servants  of  God^  in  consider- 
ing whom,  perhaps,  we  mingle  envv  with 
our  admiration.    How  fervently  did  these 
sainU  of  the  Old  Testament  pant  for  that  foU 
blaze  of  light  under  which  we  live,  and  fiir 
which  we.  are  so  little  thankful  l^^  I  hsre 
waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord!'  was  tbe 
heart-felt  apostrophe  of  a  devout  patriarch. 
Tbe  aged  saint  who  <  waited  for  the  coosola- 
tion  of  Israel,  and  rapturously  sung  his  J^c 
dimiliis,' — the  ancient  prophetess,  who  de- 
parted not  from  the  temple,  who  desisted  not 
from  prayer  day  or  night;— the  father  of  tbe 
Baptist,  who  '  blessed  the  Lord  God  of  Isra- 
el that  he  had  visited  and  redeemed  bis  peo* 
pie  ;'* — how  small    were  their  advantsjpes 
compared  with  ours  *     How  weak  is  oar 
faith,  how  freezing  our  gratitude,  compared 
with  theirs  if    They  only  beheld  in  their 
Saviour  a  feeble  infant ;-— they  had  notbeardy 
as  we  have  heard,  from  the  most  undeniable 
authority,  the  perfections  of  bis  life,  nor  the 
miracles  of  his  power,  nor  the  works  <n  h'^ 
mercy,  nor  his  triumph  over  death,  nor  bis 
ascension  into  Heaven,  nor  the  descent  ot 
theComfofter.    They  had  witnessed  a  laive 
portion   of  the  globe   brought  within  toe 
Christian  pale  by  the  preaching  of  that  Go^ 
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|W1,  ftedafwn  of  which  so  exhilarated  their 
overflowiog'  hearts.  If  fiill  beatitade  is 
promiaed  to  them  who  have  not  seeo,  and  yet 
bare  b^ered;  what  will  be  the  state  of 
those  who  virtually  haoe  seen,  and  yet  have 
iioti>elieTed? 

Had  any  patriarch,  or  saint,  who  was  per- 
mitted only  ymie  rare  and  transient  glimpses 
of  the  ptomlaed  blessing,  been  allowed  in 
pTophede  vision  to  penetrate  through  the 
longyfata  of  ages,  which  lay  in  remote  ftitu- 
ritr  before  him— had  he  been  asked  whether, 
if  nis  power  concurred  with  his  choice,  in 
ivfaat  are  and  in  what  nation  he  would  have 
writhed  his  lot  assigned  him— is  it  not  more 
than  probable  that  be  would  have  replied— 

IK  ORSAT  B&ITAlIf,  Ilf    THE    BEOINNING  OF 
THE  mHETBENTS  CENTUBT. 

May  we  not  venture  to  assert^  that  there 
are,  at  this  moment,  on  the  whole,  more 
helps  and  fewer  hindrances  to  the  operation 
of -Christian  piety,  than  at  any  preceding  pe- 
riod ?  May  we  not  assert,  that  at  no  time 
has  the  genuine  religion  of  the  Gospel  been 
more  precisely  denned,  more  completely 
stript  of  human  inventions,  more  purified 
from  phflosophical  infusions  on  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  more  cleared  from  superstitious 
pervenions,  fanatical  intemperance,  and  de- 
basing associations  ?  That  there  still  exist 
among  us  pfailosophists  and  fanatics,  not  a 
few,  we  are  hr  from  denying ;  but  neither 
is  the  distortion  of  faith  in  the  one  party,  nor 
its  subversion  in  the  other,  the  prevailing 
character ;  good  sense  and  right  mindedness 
predominate  in  our  general  views  of  Cbris- 
tianitj. 

If  it  be  objected  that  there  is  a  very  pow- 
erfol  aid  wanting  to  the  confirmation  or  our 
faith,  which  the  age  of  the  apostles  presented 
—that  of  miraculous  gifts— the  obvious  an- 
ssrer  is,  that  if  they  have  ceased,  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  fully  answered  the  end  for 
which  they  were  conferred,  and  is  not  the 
withdrawing  of  these  extraordinary  endow- 
ments more  than  compensated  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  so  many  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
near  supproach  of  others,  yet  unaccomplish- 
ed ?  In  the  mean  time  have  we  dot  the  per- 
petual attestation  of  those  living  miracles, 
the  unaltered  state  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  the  frequent  internal  renovation  of  the 
human  heart  f 

There  is  not  a  more  striking  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  Royal  Psalmist,  than  the 
fervent  and  reiterated  expressions  of  his 
love  and  admiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
In  what  a  variety  of  rapturous  strains  does 
he  pour  out  the  overflowings  of  his  ardent 
soul !  *  Oh  !  how  I  love  thy  law  !  Thy 
word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feiet— Oh  teach  me  thy 
statutes  !  Thv  words  have  I  hid  within  my 
heart— Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  see 
the  wondrous  things  of  thy  lav^  !'  To  give  a 
full  view  of  his  affectionate  effusions,  would 
be  to  transcribe  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Psalms.  To  pa^phrase  ma  words,  would  be 
to  dilute  essential  spirit. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  while  we  ad- 
mire this  holy  fervency,  let  us  blush  at  our 


own  ingratitude  for  advantages  so  superior : 
let  us  lament  our  own  want  of  spiritual  sen- 
sibility. Let  us  be  humbled  at  the  reflec- 
tion, how  very  small  was  the  portion  of 
Scripture  with  which  David  was  acquainted ! 
How  comparatively  little  did  he  know  of  that 
divine  book,  yet  what  holy  transport  was 
kindled  by  that  little  !  He  knew  scarcely 
more  than  the  Pentateuch,  and  one  or  two 
contemporaiT  prophets.  Then  let  us  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  full  revelation  under  which 
we  live,  and  be  grateful  for  the  meridian 
splendour. 

Had  David  seen,  as  we  see,  the  predic- 
tions of  the  late  prophetical  writers,  those 
of  Isaiah  especiallv,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
own,  fulfilled— had  be  seen,  as  we  have  seen, 
their  glorious  accomplishment  in  the  New 
Testament— the  incarnation  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  the  plenary  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  thefiilfilment  of  types,  the  substantia- 
tion of  shadows,  the  solution  of  figures,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  wide  propaga« 
tion  of  the  everlasting  Qospel,  and  tnat  in 
far  more  tongues  than  were  heard  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost, — had  he  seen  a  Bible  in  every 
cotta^-^a  little  seminary  of  Christian  in- 
stitution in  every  viUage— had  he  beheld  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church, 
no  longer  opposed,  but  supported  by  seculiLr 

EDwers,  after  having  conquered  opposition 
y  weapons  purely  spiritual — had  he  seen  a 
standing  ministry  continued  in  a  regular  suc- 
cession, from  the  age  of  the  apostles  to  the 
present  hour— had  he  seen,  in  addition  to 
these  domestic  blessings,  England  emanci- 
pating Africa  and  evangelizing  India,  com- 
merce spreading  her  saib  to  promote  civili- 
zation, and  Christianity  elevating  civilization 
and  sanctifying  commerce— had  the  Rojral 
Saint  witnessed  this  combination  of  mercies 
in  one  single  country,  what  had  his  feelings 
been? 

He  who  so  passionately  exclaimed,  *  Oh 
how  amiable  are  thy  dwelnngs,  thou  Lord  of 
Hosts ! — my  soul  hath  a  desire  and  a  longing 
to  enter  into  the  courts  of  the  Lord — ble&- 
sed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thine  house— one 
day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand- 
one  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  I 
may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  fair  beauty  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  visit  his  temple'— this  con- 
oueror  of  the  heathen,  this  denouncer  of 
fabe  gods,  this  chosen  monarch  of  the  cho- 
sen people,  this  fervent  lover  of  the  devo- 
tions of  the  SaoctuarypChis  hallowed  poet  of 
Sion,  this  noble  contributor  to  o»r  public 
worship,  this  man  after  God's  own  heart, 
was  not  permitted  to  build  one  single 
church — ^we  in  this  island  only  possess  ten 
thousand.  ' 

But  some  may  say,  the  apostles  had  super- 
natural supports,  which  are  withheld  from 
us*  Their  supports  were  doubtless  propor- 
tioned to  the  fervency  of  their  faith,  ana  to 
the  extraordinary  emergencies  on  which 
Ha&f  were  called  to  act.  But  as  we  had  oc- 
casion to  ramark  in  a  former  chapter,  these 
assistances  seem  to  have  been  reserved  for 
occasions  to  which  we  are  not  oalled;  and 
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ta  be  diapeoaed  to  tKem  forotiien  ratlier  than 
for  theniaelFes.  We  -do  not  find  that  tbey 
wiio  could  cure  diaeanoft,  were  ozempted 
from  BufferiDg  them;  that  they  who  could 
raise  others  from  the  dead,  escaped  a  violeot 
death  themselres.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
aids  afforded  them,  were  men  to  eztinraish 
their  natural  feelinge,  to  ligfhten  their  our- 
dens,  In  rescue  them  from  the  ricissitudes  of 
a  pain&llifey  from  poForty  or  sorrows,  from 
CMomny  or  disgpmse.  I'hoorh  Saint  Paul 
csonverted  the  jailor,  he  had  nererthdess 
been  his  prisoner;  though  he  had  been  the 
instrument  of  making  *  saints  eveo  in  Caesar's 
household,'  he  was  not  delivered  from  per- 
ishing bjr  Csssar's  sword. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  their  ordinary 
transactions  they  had  th6  assistance  of  more 
than  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit. 
These,  blessed  be  Almighty  Goodness  !  aro 
not  limited  to  prophets  or  apostles,  but  pro- 
niaed  to  aU  smcero  believers  to  the  end  of 
the  world  :  oomrannioated  in  a  measuro  pro- 
pertiooed  to  their  faith,  and  accommodated  to 
Ifaair  exigencies.  The  treasures  of  grace, 
unlike  all  other  treasures,  are  not  to  m,  ex- 
hausted by  using ;  but  like  the  multiplication 
of  loares,  more  is  left  to  be  gathered  up  af- 
ter the  gift  is  used,  than  was  imparted  in  the 
first  instance. 


CHAP.  xn. 

Conchmon*'—CuriOfy  inquiry  inh  9ome  of 
the  cauies  whick  impeded  General  Improte' 
meni. 

Iw  we,  in  this  favourite  country,  and  at 
this  favoured  period,  are  not  as  internally 
bappv  as  we  are  outwardly  prosperous ;  if 
we  do  not  reach  that  elevation  in  piety ;  if 
we  do  not  exhibit  that  consistency  of  char- 
acter, which,  from  the  advanta^  of  our 
position,  might  be  expected  ;  if  innumera- 
ble providential  distinctions  are  conferred 
without  being[  proportionallv  improved ;  if 
we  are  rejoicing  for  public  blessmgs,  with- 
cmt  so  profiting  by  them  as  to  make  advance- 
ment in  private  virtue  and  personal  religion ; 
— ehould  we  not  dilip^ntly  inquire  in  what 
particulars  our  deficiencies  chiefly  consist, 
and  what  are  the  obstructions  which  especial- 
ly impede  our  progress? 

That  middle  course  which  the  loke-warm 
Christian  takes,  be  takes  partly  because  it 
seems  to  carry  with  it  many  present  advan- 
tages, which  the  genuine  Christian  loses. 
This  measured  conduct  obtains  for  him  that 
general  popularity,  the  desire  of  which  is  his 
main  spring  of  action.  He  secures  the 
friendship  of  worldly*  men,  because  be  can 
accommodate  his  taste  to  their  conversation, 
and  bend  his  views  to  th^r  practices.  As 
he  is  not  profligate,  the  pious,  who  are  natu- 
nlly  candid,  judge  him  favourably,  and  en- 
tertain hopes  of  his  becoming  all  they  wish ; 
80  that  he  unites  the  credit  of  their  good 
opinion  with  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
society  of  the  others.  A  neutral  character 
thus  converts  every  thing  to  his  own  profit, 


avoids  the  suspicion  -attafcfaftd  toaainili,aDd 
the  disgrace  inseparable  from  sianerik  To 
disoblige  the  world,  is,  upon  fats  piinciplfls,  a 
price  almost  too  high  lor  the  purchaie  of 
heaven  itBelf.  Is  it  not  donbtfnl,  whether  he 
who  accounts  it  so  easy  a  matter  Co  be  a 
Christian,  it  a  Christian  in  reality  ?  To  such 
an  one,  indeed,  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  plesnat 
to  reckon  upon  heaven ;  but  can  an^,  with* 
out  faith  and  without  patience,  be  mUowsr 
of  them,  who,  *  tbroogb  ftitfa  and  patieooe, 
inherit  the  promises  ?* 

The  truth  is,  mere  men  of  the  world  ^ 
not  conceive  a  veiy  formidable  opinion  of  the 
real  evil  of  sin :  they  think  sligbtly  of  H  be- 
cause it  is  so  common ;  they  even  thiak  al- 
most favourably,  at  least  they  think  cbarits- 
bly  of  it,  when  they  see  thai  even  ^ood  meB 
are  not  altogether  exempt  from  it  Frooi 
carelessness,  or  an  erroneous  kindness,  they 
entertain  a  tender  opinion  of  what  thev  pe^ 
ceive  to  be  a  constant  attendant  on  hwasB 
nature:  they  plead,  in  its  Tindicatioo,  the 
meroy  of  God,  the  weakness  of  mao«  the 
power  of  temptation ;  and  are  apt  to  cooatne 
a  strict  judgment  on  the  thing  into  an  on- 
charitabte  lukrshness  on  the  man.  For  this 
forbearance  they  expect  to  be  paid  in  kind, 
to  be  paid  with  interest ;  for  their  verv  cbs^ 
ity  is  usurious.  The  least  religious,  hoirer- 
er,  often  resent  keenly  those  crimes  wbidi 
offend  against  society ;  of  sins  which  sffeot 
their  own  interest,  they  ai«  the  roost  forward 
to  seek  legal  redress.  Bat  tbe^  do  not  fed 
that  some  of  the  worst  corruptions  are  of  s 
spiritosJ  nature ;  and  to  those  which  only  of- 
fend God,  they  never  show  themselves  ten- 
deriy  alive. 

But  if  they  were  brought  to  entertain  init 
notions  of  the  glorious  majesty  of  God,  they 
would  soon  learn  to  see  how  sin  disbonoan 
it ;  nor  could  an  adequate  view  of  his  un- 
speakable holiness  fail  of  leisding  them  to  a 
thorough  hatred  of  every  thing  which  isio 
direct  opposition  to  it.  If,  however,  their 
own  impure  vision  prevents  them  /nun  ptf- 
ceivingbow  deeply  sin  must  olfend  the  u»d- 
nite  purity  of  God,  they  mi^ht  at  least  be 
awfully  convinced  of  its  malignant  nature, 
by  contemplalmg  the  wide  and  lasting  rare- 
ges  it  has  made  among  the  human  rsce> 
That  can  be  no  inconsiderable  evil,  whtco 
has  been  perpetuating  itself,  and  entaiiinir 
misery  on  its  perpetrators  for  nearly  sff 
thousand  years.  . 

Manv  are  too  much  disposed  to  ccioMnxO. 
a  confident  feeling  of  security  with  religi«Mi» 
peace.  Conscience,  whose  suggestions  were 
perhaps  once  clamorous,  may,  freoi  w"? 
neglect,  have  become  gfradually  less  and  »• 
audible.  The  more  obtuse  the  feelingr^  P^ 
the  less  disturbance  they  give,  ''^'^f? 
deadness  assumes  the  name  of  tranqauhty* 
and,  as  GaJ^us  said  of  the  Boman  oop- 
querors,  in  his  noble  speech  on  the  ^'•"Jf" 
an  hills, «  when  they  have  laid  aU  waste,  they 
call  the  desolation  l^eace.'  ^ 

Is  there  not  a  growing  appearance,  tw^ 
many  are  substituting  for  the  iategiy^' 
Christian  doctrine,  as  tau^t  in  ^^^"^1 
a  religion  compounded  chiefly  of  the  p**^ 
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elMBfl&ti  of  Dtt8ai,i|fflmlg«nated  with  tone 
of  the  more  popular  attributes  of  Cbristiaai- 
ty !  If  the  apostle,  after  all  his  bi^h  attain- 
meDUf  *  was  determined  to  know  nothing^ 
but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  cmcified,'  shall  a 
deteriorated,  or,  as  it  is  pleased  to  cisJl  itself, 
ttbberal  Christianity,  wad  its  Totaries  to  be 
aatisfiedwith  knowin|^  erery  thin?  except 
lun;  that  is,  to  be  satisfied*  without  Knowing 
tnm  in  snob  a  manner,  as  at  once  to  heliere 
IB  him  as  a  prophet,  and  to  be  ruled  by  him 
as  a  king* ;  at  once  to  obey  him  as  a  teacher, 
mad  trust  in  him  as  a  Sariour  i 

On  the  other  hand,  let  as  remember,  that 
wm  may  be  correct  in  our  creed,  without  pos- 
seasing  a  lining  faith.  We  may  be  right  in 
our  opinioDs,  without  any  cordial  concur- 
mace  of  the  heart,  or  any  obedient  subjuga- 
tfcn  of  the  will.  We  may  be  regular  in  the 
fimns  of  doTOtioo,  and  irregular  in  our  pas 
aioBs.  We  m«y  be  temperate  in  what  re- 
^aords  the  animal  appetites,  and  intemperate 
m  the  indulgence  or  eiril  tempers.  We  may 
tepfond  of  oar  own  orthodoxy,  while  we 
ridicole  a  serious  spirit  in  another  proiessor 
of  the  same  opinions.  We  may  maintain  a 
onstomary  haoit  of  prayer,  while  we  are 
destitute  of  that  spirit,  without  which  pray* 
er  ia  uoarailable.  May  not  some  pray  with 
€>Qt  invoking  rhe  mediation  of  the  grest  In 
tsroessor  ?  May  he  not  say  to  some  npw,  as 
fae  said  to  his  disciples,  HUherto  ye  have  aek* 
ed  noiking  in  my  name  f  We  do  not  mean 
•o  invokin|f  him,  as  to  round  the  closing  pe- 
riod with  his  name,  but  so  regarding  him,  as 
to  make  him  th-^  general  m^ium  of  our  in 
tereourse  with  heaven. 

And  is  it  not  an  increasing  evil,  that  there 
seems  to  prevail  among  some,  a  habit,  so  to 
apeak,  of  generalizing  religion,  of  melting 
down  the  peculiar  principles  of  Christianity, 
tHI  its  grand  truths  are  blended  in  tbe  fu- 
sion, ami  come  out  of  tbe  crucible  without 
any  distinctive  character  P  A  fundamental 
doctrine  of  our  religion  is,  with  many,  grown 
not  only  into  disuse,  but  discredit.  But  un- 
less a  man  can  seriously  say,  that  his  natu- 
ral powers  are  liilty  efTectual  for  his  practi- 
cal dnties  ;  that  he  is  uniformly  able  of  him- 
self tb  pursae  the  right  which  he  approves, 
and  to  avoid  the  wrong  which  he  condemns, 
and  to  surmount  the  evil  which  he  laments, 
and  to  resist  ithe  temptations  which  he  feels. 
it  should  seem  that  be  ought  in  reason  to  be 
deeply  thankful  for  that  divine  aid  which  the 
Gospel  promises,  and  on  which  Saint  Paul 
descants  with  such  perpetual  emphasis ;  that 
he  ought  gladly  to  implore  its  eommunica- 
tioo  by  the  means  prescribed  by  this  great 
apostle. 

If  a  man  does  not  set  up  on  bis  own 
Btrei^flh  ;  if  he  cannot  live  upon  his  own  re- 
sourcwa,  if  he  finds  that  his  good  intentions 
are  often  frustrated,  his  firmest  purposes  fbr- 

Stten,  his  best  resolutions  broken ;  if  he 
sis  that  he  cannot  change  his  own  heart  ; 
if  he  believes  that  there  is  a  real  spiritual 
asfiistance  oflered,  and  that  tbe  coromnnica- 
tiottof  this  aid  is  promised  to  fervent  prayer; 
it  sfaouldseem  to  fbllow,  as  a  necessary  oon- 
■sqnsDoe,  that  this  iattfrior  teotioieBt  wonld 


lower  his  opinioD  of  himself,  chai^  hisao- 
tions  of  the  Divine  character,  diminish  his 
fiaeling  of  self-dependence,  loosen  his  at- 
tachment to  sense,  make  him  more  indiffer* 
ent  to  human  opinion,  and  more  solicitoos 
for  the  favour  of  Grod.  This  humbling,  yet 
elevating  intercourse  with  heaven,  woold 
seem  to  convince  him  feelingly,  that  of  him* 
self  he  can  do  nothing ;  that  human  estiraa- 
tion  can  confer  no  intrinsic  value,  because  Hi 
cannot  make  us  what  we  are  not ;  and  that 
we  ore,  in  reality,  only  what  we  are  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

There  is  another  cause  which  hurts  tha 
interests  of  religion.  Injurious  names  are 
recipiocally  given  to  the  most  imperious  dtt» 
ties ;  parties  take  different  sides,  and  match 
them  each  against  the  other  as  if  they  were 
opposite  interests.  But  no  power  of  tooreU 
can  alter  the  nature  of  thingt.  Good  works 
are  not  Popery;  nor  is  faith  Methodisai. 
Yet,  is  net  a  spiritual  litigation  vigonmalf 
carried  on  between  two  principles,  both  of 
which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel, 
and  bound  up  therein  in  the  most  intimaie 
and  indissoluble  union  ?  Lotus  not  reject  a 
truth  because  it  is  misrepresented  by  thoae 
who  do  not  understand  it.  We  know  that  a 
learned  bishop  was  condemned  by  an  igno* 
rant  pope,  for  propagating  no  worse  a  heresy 
than  that  there  were  Antipodes. 

Many,  again,  desire  to  be  religious,  but 
suffer  the  desire  to  die  away  without  any  ef- 
fort to  substantiate  it ;  without  anj  cordial 
adoption  of  tbe  means  which  might  produce 
the  effect  Tet,  with  this  inoperative  de- 
sire, the  languid  Christian  quiets  conscience, 
and  is  satisfied  with  referring  to  this  unpro- 
ductive wish  as  an  evidence  of  his  sinceri^. 
Tbe  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  a  deoeitnil 
anodyne,  which  lulls  pain  without  removiar 
its  cause.  There  are  those  who  may  be  said 
to  swallow  religfion  as  something  which  they 
are  told  it  is  their  duty  to  take^  in  order  to 
do  them  good.  They  therefore  receive  it  in 
tbe  lump,  and  then  dismiss  it  firom  their 
thoughts  as  a  thing  done.  It  is  no  wonder  if 
the  success  is  proportioned  to  the  measure. 
But  would  the  apostle  have  so  strenuously  hi« 
sisted  on  the  necessity  of  being  *  renmoed 
from  day  to  day^*  if  there  were  anv  definite 
day  in  which  it  *  could  be  affirmed  that  the 
work  had  been  accomplished  ?  And  can  any 
thing  short  of  such  accomplishment,  justify 
us  in  desisting  to  press  forward  after  it  ? 

If,  then,  we  would  embrace  Christianity  as 
a  life-giving  principle,  we  must  examine  it 
analytically;  we  must  resolve  it  into  the 
several  parts  of  which  it  is  cxmipounded,  in- 
stead of  considering  it  as  a  nostrum,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  is  to  be  produced  by  our  igno- 
rance of  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  made 
up.  To  subscribe  articles  of  faith,  without 
knowing  what  consequences  they  involve— 
to  be  satisfied  with  having  them  propounded, 
without  entering  into  the  spirit  of  oar  obliga- 
tion to  obey  them— to  acknowledge  their 
troth,  without  examining  our  own  interest  in 
them,  is  not  only  to  be  an  imperfect,  bot  an 
irrational  Christian. 

While  the  political  and  moral  improve- 
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mentof  the  world  ftroand  us  seems,  in  many 
respects,  to  be  constaataneously  advanciiig, 
let  not  u»,  of  this  highly  distioguished  land, 
frustrate  the  gprand  objects  which  we  have 
been  the  honoured  instruments  of  establish- 
ing. Britain  presents  a  spectacle,  on  which 
if  the  world  ^es  with  an  admiring,  it  will 
gaze  also  with  a  scrutinizing  c^e.  Those 
whom  we  have  served  and  saved,  will  jeal 
ously  inquire— for  the  obliged  are  not  the 
least  prying— Whether  we  live  up  to  the 
high  tone  we  assume  f— Whether  we  obey 
the  Gospel  we  extol  ? — Whether  we  are  re- 
ligious in  person,  or  by  proxy?-  Whether 
all  who  disperse  the  Scriptures,  read  them  ? 
—May  not  the  critical  observer  be  inclined 
to  parody  the  interrogatories  of  our  apostle 
to  the  censorious  Jews  *  Thou  that  sayest 
another  should  not  sWear,  art  thou  guilty  of 
profane  levity  ?  Thou  that  sayest  a  man 
should  keep  the  sixth  and  seventh  com- 
mandments, dost  thou  shrink  from  duelling 
and  libertinism  ?  Thou ,  who  boldest  out  a  fair 
example  in  attending  the  solemnities  of  the 
Sunday  morning's 'worship,  dost  thou  attend 
likewise  the  unhallowea  festivities  of  the 
evening?  Thou  that  art  valiant  in  the  field, 
art  thou  also  'vsdiant  for  the  truth  ?>  Thou 
who,  professing  *  pure  religfion  and  undefil- 
ed,'  visitest  the  fatherless  and  widow  with 
thy  pni^se,  dost  thou  keep  thyself  *  unspotted 
from  the  world  ?*  Let  it  be  observed,  that 
these  are  hypothetical  questions,  not  rash 
accusations. 

The  public  munificence  and  private  boun- 
ties of  this  age  and  country  have  outgone  all 
example.  An  almost  boundless  benevo- 
lence has  annihilated  all  distinction  of  reli- 
gion and  of  party,  of  country  and  of  colour. 
No  difference  of  opinion,  no  contrariety  of 
feeling,  has  checked  its  astonishin?  opera- 
tion, has  chilled  its  ardent  flame.  No  object 
is  too  vast  for  its  gr^Bp*  tione  is  too  minute 
for  its  attention.  The  moral  ener^fies  of  the 
country  have  kept  pace  with  the  military  and 
political.  Chanty,  too,  has  been  intimately 
connected  with  religion ;  and  we  may  hope, 
it  is  to  the  grow^  of  the  latter  principle, 
that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  former  practical 
effect 

It  remains  with  us  to  give  substantial  proof, 
that  the  ri^ ht  practice  has  flowed  from  the 
true  principle.  Let  us  never  give  occasion 
to  the  members  of  another  church  to  infer, 
that  even  Protestants  are  not  practically 
averse  from  the  purchase  of  indulgencies. 
Let  us  not  give  them  the  slightest  cause  for 
imputing  to  any  of  our  acts  of  beneficence  a 
spirit  of  commutation.  Let  them  not  see, 
that  sobriety,  purity,  and  self-control,  are 
cionsidered  by  any  of  us  as  minor  statutes  in 
the  Christian  code.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that 
personal  holiness  is  laid  asleep  by  the  sooth- 
ing blandishments  of  liberal  profession ;  by 
the  misapplied  tenderness  of  candid  construc- 
tion ;  by  a  toleration  which  justifies  the  do- 
ing much  which  is  not  right  in  ourselves, 
because  we  make  large  allowances  for  what- 
ever is  wrong  in  others.    To  judge  charita- 

*  Romans,  zxi.  22. 


bly,  is  a  Christian  precept;  bat  rdigiM  oo 
more  permits  us  to  jndge  fidsely,  than  toad 
censurably.  To  the  affluent  it  is  cheaper, 
and  to  the  inconsiderate  it  is  easier,  to  re- 
lieve others,  than  to  deny  themselves.  Let 
them  remember,  however,  that  though  to 
give  tiberally  is  nobly  right ;  yet  to  act  cai« 
sistently  is  indispensably  requisite,  if- we 
would  make  that  which  is  in  itself  right  ac- 
ceptable to  God ;  and  let  even  the  most  be- 
nevolent never  fail  to  reflect,  that  notfais^ 
ran  swell  the  tide  of  charity  to  ito  full  fhnT) 
but  self-deniaL 

If  some  among  us  were  to  make  tiiar  pub* 
lie  bounties  the  measure  of  their  dooestks 
conduct,  it  would  be  setting  up  for  then- 
selves  a  high  practical  standard :  yet  it  inigfbt 
be  fair  to  make  it  so.  Such  liberal  pemni 
might  do  well  to  consider  how  far,  in  ereiy 
subscription  they  pay,  they  do  not  give  s  sort 
of  public  pledge  of  their  general  practice; 
and  how  far,  in  order  to  be  honest,  they  are 
not  bound  to  redeem  the  deposit  by  fiieir 

Seneral  correctness.  Is  it  not  a  species  of 
eceit  to  appear  better  than  we  are?  And 
do  we  not  virtually  practise  this  deceit  wtien 
our  self  government  is  obviously  not  of  a 
piece  with  our  liberali^  f 

Do  we  then  undervalue  charity?  God  for- 
bid. Charity  is  a  gprace  so  peculiariy  Chris- 
tian, that  it  is  said  to  have  been  practi- 
sed in  those  countries  only  where  Bevelatioo 
has  been  enjoyed  either  by  possession  or  tra- 
dition. Of  the  historians  of  ancient  time, 
who  have  transmitted  to  us.  the  fame  of  their 
military  skill,  their  political  glory,  their  lite- 
rary talents,  th^ir  public  spirit,  or  domestic 
virtues,  none  have  made  any  mentioo  of  their 
charitable  institutions ;  none  have  made  any 
mention  of  a  great  nation  receiving  into  iO 
bosom,  in  the  moment  of  imminent  danger, 
of  foreign  war,  and  pressing  domestic  dis- 
tress, myriads  of  exiles  from  the  eneiny's 
country ;  of  their  receiving  and  supportii^ 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  priesthood 
of  a  religion  so  hostile  to  their  own,  as  scarce- 
ly to  allow  them  to  believe  that  there  was 
salvation  for  their  benefactors. 

Benevolence  is  the  most  lovelyassooiate  of 
the  other  Christian  virtues.  We  mistake 
only  when  we  adopt  her  as  their  snbstitote. 
Excellence  in  this  grand  article  is  so  /ar 
from  procuring  a  dispensation  from  the  other 
graces  of  piety,  that  she  only  raises  the  de- 
mand for  their  loftier  exercise.  In  the  Chns- 
tian  race,  however,  the  fleeter  virtue  w^st 
nofslacken  her  speed,  lest  her  competitors 
should  be  distanced.  No;  the  lagging  at- 
tributes must  quicken  theirs. 

We  trust  that  we  have  not,  in  any  part  of 
this  little  work,  attempted  to  d^rrade  buonn 
reason.  Is  it  degrading  any  quality  or  fa- 
culty, to  assign  to  it  its  proper  place,  to  as- 
cribe to  it  its  precise  value  ?  R««hi  and  re- 
ligion accord  as  completely  in  practice  as  in 
principle ;  and  is  it  not  a  subject  of  gratitadc 
to  God,  that  as  there  is  nothing  in  ChnsUan 
belief,  so  there  is  nothing  in  Christian  prac- 
tice, but  what  is  consonant  to  views  ptirwj 
rational.  Every  disorder,  irregularis,  an^ 
excess,  which  religion  prohibits,  ia  w  "<>*■ 
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tnry  to  our  eomfiDrt,  health,  and  happioesB 
here,  as  it  is  &tal  to  our  eternal  interests; 
and  sboold  be  equally  aToided  on  the  nound 
of  natural  and  spiritual  judgement  Nay,  if 
Christians  are  accused  by  the  infidel  of  self- 
ish motive  in  obeying^  God  for  their  own 
interest ;  is  there  not  more  absurdity  in  dis- 
obneyin^  Him,  when,  by  so  doing,  we  forfeit 
eyeiT  Siing  which  a  well-directed  self-lore 
would  show  to  be  our  highest  adyantage,  and 
which  common  sense,  human  prudence, 
worldly  wisdom,  would  teach  us  to  pursue. 

Saint  Paul  combats  all  those  partialities  of 
judgment  which  arise  from  the  understand- 
ing submitting  itself  to  the  will,  from  con- 
victioo  yielding  to  inclination.  As  it  was 
the  truth  of  the  principle,  the  rectitude  of 
the  act,  which  determined  his  judgment,  so 
we  read  him  to  little. purpose,  if  the  same 
qualities  do  not  also  aetermioe  ours.  But 
men  submit  to  unexamined  predilections; 
they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  convin- 
ced of  any  thing  with  which  they  are  not 
first  pleased.  Practical  errors  are  rarely 
adopted  from  conviction,  but  almost  always 
from  inclination. 

Our  apostle  frequently  includes  *  lovers  of 
their  ownselves'  in  his  catalogue  of  grievous 
offenders.  He  considers  selfishness  as  a 
state  of  mind  inconsistent  with  Christianity. 
No  other-religion,  indeed,  bad  ever  shown 
that  it  was  sinful ;  no  other  had  ever  taught 
its  followers  to  resist  it ;  no  other  had  fur- 
nished arms  against  it,  bad  enabled  its  disci- 
ples to  conquer  it.  Yet,  may  we  not  venture 
to  assert,  that  among  the  prominent  faults  of 
this  our  age,  is  a  growing  selfishness.  We 
mean  not  that  sullen  sel&hness  which  used 
to  display  itself  in  penurious  habits,  in  shab- 
by parsimony,  and  a  sordid  frugality,  which 
received  part  of  its  punishment  in  the  self- 
inflicted  severities  of  its  votary  o  and  part  in 
the  discredit  and  contempt  which  attended  it. 
But  we  mean,  that  luxurious  selfishness 
which  has  its  own  gratification  in  the  vanity 
it  in<^ulges ;  and  its  own  reward  in  this  env^ 
it  secretly  awakens,  in  the  adpiiration  it 
openly  excites. 

The  tide  of  an  increasing  dissipation,  gor- 
geous, costly,  and  voluptuous  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent, has  swept  away  the  mounds  and  ram- 
parts within  which  prudence  in  expense,  and 
sobriety  in  manners,  had  heretofore  confined 
it.  Strange !  that  fhshion  and  custom,  and 
the  example  of  others,  are  brought  forward 
as  a  vindication  by  beings,  who  know  they 
must  be  themselves  individually  responsible 
for  the  errors  and  the  sins  into  which  they 
are  plunged  by  imitation,  as  well  as  by  ori- 
ginal evil,  dumber*  -are  pleaded  as  a  valid 
apology  for  being  carried  headlong  down  the 
torrent  But  have  we  ever  heard  that  the 
plague  was  thought  a  slighter  distemper  from 
the  e^reatoess  of  the  numbers  infected  ?  On 
the  contrary,  is  not  the  extent  of  the  ravage 
Its  most  alarming  symptom  P  and  is  not  the 
weekly  diminution  m  the  numbers  publicly 
registered  as  the  only  signal  of  returning 
health? 

God  has  blessed  the  late  unparalleled  ex- 
erfrons  of  this  country  with  a  proportioDate 


success.  Honour  and  glory  crown  our  land.' 
But  honour  and  ^lory  are  not  primary  stars  ; 
they  borrow  their  lustre  from  that  immortal 
principle  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  moral 
illumination.  *  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  to 
be  prosperous  without  pietv,  or  joyful  with- 
out g^titude,  or  thankful  without  repent- 
ance, or  penitent  without  amendment,  is  to 
forfeit  the  favour  of  Him  from  whom  all 
prosperity  is  derived.  We  are  told  in  tiie 
oracles  of  God,  that  the  corruptions  of  an  ir- 
religious nation  converted  blessings  into  sins, 
when  *  pride  and  abundance  of  idleness' 
were  the  ungrateful  returns  for  *  fullness  of 
bread.' 

Though  we  no  longer  perceive  that  open 
alienation  from  God,  so  apparent  in  the  oom^ 
mencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  yet  do 
we  perceive  that  return  to  Him  which  the 
restoration  of  our  prosperity  demands  ?  Has 
the  design  of  the  Almighty,  in  visiting  us 
with  the  calamities  of  a  protracted  war  been 
answered  by  a  ronunciation  of  the  sins  for 
which  it  was  sent  ?  Has  his  goodness,  in  put* 
ting  a  happy  period  to  these  calamities,  been 
practicallv  acknowledged?  acknowledged, 
not  merely  by  the  public  recognition  of  a 
wisely  appointed  day  but  by  a  visible  re» 
formation  of  our  habits  and  manners  ? 

We  are  now  most  imperatively  called  up- 
on to  i^ive  unequivocal  proof,  that  our  devo- 
tion, in  the  late  twenty  years  succession  of 
national  fasts,  had  some  meaning  in  it,  be* 
vend  the  bare  compliance  with  authority, 
beyond  the  mere  impulse  of  terror.  Let  it 
not  be  inferred,  from  any  apparent  slackness 
of  principle,  that  ours  was  the  prayer  of  na- 
ture for  relief,  more  than  of  mce  for  par- 
don ;  the  cry  for  escape  from  danger,  rather 
than  for  deliverance  from  sin. 

As  God  has  abundantlv  gminted  us  all  the 
temporal  blessings  for  wnicn  we  then  solicit- 
ed, let  us  give  rail  proof  that  our  petitions 
were  spiritual  as  well  as  political ;  as  He,  in 
pity,  has  withdrawn  the  anger  of  his  chas- 
tisements, let  us,  in  gratitude,  take  away  the 
provocation*  of  our  offences.  He  has  long 
tried  us  with  correction,  he  is  now  trring  us 
with  meroies.  If,  as  we  are  told,  when  bis 
iudgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth,  we  shouM 
learn  righteousness,  what  should  we  moi 
learn,  what  should  we  not  practice,  when 
blessings  are  accumulated  upon  us— bless- 
ings, more  multiplied  in  their  number,  mora 
ample  in  their  extent,  more  valuable  in  their 
nature,  more  fraught  with  present  advan- 
tages, more  calculated  for  our  eternal  good, 
than  ever  were  experienced  by  our  ances- 
tors in  any  period  of  our  history  ? 

Let  us  not  triumphantly  compare  onrselres 
with  worse  nations,  unless  we  know  what  use 
they  would  have  made  of  meroies  which  we 
haV-e  neglected ;  let  us  not  glory  in  our  su- 
periority to  countries  who  have  had  to  plead 
a  bad  government,  and  a  worse  religion. 
To  be  better  than  those  who  are  bad,  is  a 
low  superiority  now,  and  will  not  be  admit- 
ted as  a  reason  for  our  acquittal  hereafter. 
Corrupt  Tyre,  profligate  Zidon,  whose  ex- 
tinction the  prophet  Ezekiel  had  predicted 
in  the  roost  portentotis  menaces,  were  pro- 
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DOQiioed  by  InfimU  Comfomon  io  be  hr 
less  crimiDal  Uiaii  the  imtrucUd  people  to 
wbom  the  pathetic  admonitioa  wa»  addressed. 
If  blindness  and  ignorance  mi^ht  be  offered 
as  a  pl«ft  for  those  heu  then  cities,  irbat  should 
ex^naate  the  guilt  of  the  enlightened  re- 
gions of  Galilee. 

It  was  on  the  most  solemn  of  ail  occ^asions, 
that  of  a  description  of  the  general  resurrec- 
tion«  that  St.  Paul  breaks  in  on  bis  own  aw- 
ful discussion,  to  suggest  the  *  cotrruption  of 
manners'  inseparable  <inom  *•  evil  communi- 
cations.* Does  it  not  give  an  alarming  idea 
of  his  serious  view  of  the  subject,  that  he 


aociationi  with  wfaicli  they  may  be  aecon* 
panied?; 

Have  we  for^^otten,  that  the  mother  of  the 
fine  arts,  licentious  Greece,  injured  Bome  la 
her  vital  interests,  her  character,  her  boo- 
our,  and  her  principles,  more  irretrievably, 
than  all  her  losses  during  her  military  ooa- 
flict  with  them  bad  doner  thai  thisgreatp«}* 
pie,  the  England  of  antiquity,  never  loit 
sight  of  her  grandeur,  never  sacrificed  Ur 
superiority,  but  when  she  stooped  to  imitala 
the  vices,  to  adopt  the  manners,  and  to  im- 
pon  the  philosophy  of  the  vanquished  enesn , 
and,  in  short,  that  Greece  amply  reven^ 


should  so  intimately  connect   it  with  the:  herself  on  her  conqueror  by  a  contact,  whic)i 
immediate  concerns  of  the  eternal  world f ;  communicated  an  inextinguishable  monl 

contagion  ? 
To  revert  to  a  remoter,   and  a  bigber 
did  not  the  chosen  people  of  God 


source 


Let  not  these  necessary  inquiries  be  con- 
strued into  tbe'language  of  viugar  prejodice, 


Can  we  safely  separate  a  cause  and  a  conse- 
quence which  he  has  so  indissolubly  joined  ? 

As  the  joy  felt  by  the  patriarchal  family 
in  the  ark,  when  the  bird  of  peace,  with  its :  suffer  more  essentially  in  thcar  most  impor 
symbol  in  her  mouth,  returned  to  this  little  |  tant  interests,  by  their  familiar  commonics- 
remnant  of  an  annihilated  world ;  such,  in  tions,  after  their  conquest,  widi  the  pQttQtcd 
its  kind,  was  the  joy  experienced  when  the  {  Canaanites,  than  in  their  long  and  pehloBs 
voice  of  the  charmer  was  recently  heard  on  warfare  with  them  ? 
our  shores,  and  throughout  an  almost  deso- 
lated quarter  of  the  globe.    But  let  not  our 

oipn  country  fi>rget  that  this  peace,  so  ler- .  into  the  unchristian  wish  to  perpetoals  sa 
v^tly  desired,  and  so  graciously  accorded,  i  unjustifiable  aversion  to  a  nation,  becssfs 
may,  by  our  n^lecting  to  improve  the  bless- ;  they  have  been  our  political  enemies.  We 
ing,  become  more  fatally  and  irretrievably  feel  no  desire,  like  the  Carthagenian  &tber, 
injurious,  than  that  state  of  hostility  which  to  entail  our  own  hatred  on  our  o&priog ,  to 
we  have  so  long  and  so  justly  deplored.  Let  make  our  posterity  vow  interminiJxle  bostili- 
us  not  forget,  that  shutting  the  gates  of  the  ty  to  a  people,  tiecause  their  predeoesun 
temple  of  Janus,  by  opening  those  of  Paris,  have  suffered  by  than.  We  have  no  imii 
may  only  have  changed  the  nature,  while  it  to  persist  in  personal  alienation  fingm  aoy 
has  deteriorated  the  character,  of  the  war-  country,  especially  from  one  which  Divine 
fare.  Providence  has  made  our  nearest  neigbboQT. 

What  incantation  is  there  in  the  name  of  — God  forbid  ! 
Peace,  that  could,  as  by  the  touch  of  a  ma-  But  may  we  not  venture,  with  all  difi* 
gk^ian's  wand,  produce,  at  once,  a  total  re-  dence,  to  ask,  should  there  not  be  a  little 
volution  in  the  character  of  a  people,  and  in  space  allowed  them,  afier  their  deep  poUo* 
our  opinion  of  them  ?  What  charm  is  there  tion,  to  perform  that  quarantine,  which  even 
in  a  Mound  that  could  so  transform  a  great  our  ships  a^re  obliged  to  undergo,  before  we 
natioBy  abandoned  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  receive  them  on  our  own  shores  ?  May  ve 
to  boundless  vice,  and  avowed  infidehty,  as  not  further  ask,  in  the  present  instaooe,  if 
to  render  fomiliar  intercourse  with  them  by  plunging  into  the  infection  on  theirs,  we 
profitable,  or  their  society  even  safe ;  which  do  not  fearfully  aggravate  the  peril  o(  tli^ 
could  instantaneously  convert  this  scene  of  pestilence  ? 

alarm,  into  a  scene  of  irresistible  attraction ;  In  these  observations  we  are  coucioas  oi 
oouid  cause,  at  once,  this  land  of  terror  to  be  wandering  into  illimitable  topics — topics 
desired  as  impatiently,  and  sought  as  im-  which  may  appear  irrelevant  to  our  Moeral 
petuously,  as  if  it  had  been  the  Land  of  object  It  is  fit  we  should  resume  thatob- 
Promise  ?  i  ject,  and  draw  to  a  close. 

Will  the  borrowed  glory,  or  rather  thej     Let  us  observe,  for  our  own  imitation,  that 


stolen  renown,  arising  from  pilfered  pic- 
tures, or  plundered  statues ;  will  the  splen- 
dour of  public  buildings,  buildings  cemented 
with  the  blood  of  millions ;  will  ^  the  works 
of  art,  however  exquisite,  atone  for  the  de- 
gradation of  the  butnan,  and  it  may  be  al- 
most said  the  extinction  of  the  Christian 
character?  Will  marbles,  and  paintings, 
and  edifices,  expiate  the  utter  contempt  of 
morality,  and  all  the  other  still  lingering  ef- 
fects of  the  leeal  abolition  of  Christianity 
and  the  public  disavowal  of  God  ?  Will  tiie 
fiowerof  England,  th^  pr<>mising  sons  and 
blooming  daughters  of  our  nobles  and  our 
gentry  reap  a  measure  of  improvement  from 
these  exhibitions  of  genius,  which  may  be 
likely  fo  compeosate  for  the  pernicious  as- 


what  Saint  Paul  might  be  called  to  do,  or  to 
suffer,  in  the  intermediate  stages  to  his  final 
rest,  be  knew  not,  nor  was  he  solieitons  U> 
know.    Of  one  thing  he  was  assured,  that  a 
day  was  coming,  when,  whatever  now  ap^ 
peared  mysterious,  would  be  made  dsar.— 
While  others  only  knew  Him  of  wboo  tb«^ 
had  heard,  he  knew  Htm  in  wbom  befteii^ 
ed.    He  desired  no  other  ground  of  gobo' 
dence.    All   those  superior   concenis»  ^ 
which    his  heart  was  set,  lay  beyond  tm 
grave ;  lay  in  the  bands  of  Him  to  vbombe 
bad  trusted  all  which  he  accounted  ^°*^ 
The  soul  which  be  had  committed  ^  ^'  r?! 
viour,  he  knew  that  this  Saviour  *  was  w|J 
to  preserve  against  that  day.'    Swalw»w» 
up  m  the  grandeur  of  the  thought,  he  ««^* 
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S^Knfc  the  coinakm  farois  of  speech,  and 
lea.Tes  it  to  hw  fneod  to  sapply  what  was 
xntber  aoderstood  Ihao  expressed— «Aal  day 

If  it  is  astoaishio|f  (hat  anj  should  disbe- 
ttere  m  religioo,  which  has  such  unparalleled 
a^testatioos  to  its  truth,  as  the  religion  which 
Swnt  Paul  preached,  is  it  not  far  more  as- 
ftonisbinr  that,  professiQ^  not  to  hare  any 
•loubtof  itB  truth,  any  should  continue  to 
live  as  if  tbejr  belieyea  it  to  be  false ;  that 
Bziy  should  lire  without  habitual  reference 
€t^jUuUday^  to  which  his  writings  so  repeat- 
edly point,  without  labouring^  after  a  praoti- 
oal  conviction  of  that  paramount  doctrine 
on  which  he  so  unweariedly  descants,  the 
t>enefitB  of  the  death  of  Christ  ? 

This  doctrine  our  apostle  has,  beyond  all 
other  writers,  irrefra^bly  prored  to  be  the 
only  atigfument  of  real  efficacy  agfainst  our 
own  fear  of  death.  All  the  reasooin^  of 
philosophy,  all  the  motives  drawn  from  natu- 
ral reli^on,  ail  the  self-complacent  retro- 
spection of  our  own  virtues,  afford  no  sob - 
staotiadsupport  against  it  This  great  doc- 
trine, as  the  apostle  also  repeatedly  proves, 
BuppUes  tiie  only  principle  which  can  set  'us 
above  the  sorrows  of  life.  Mere  morality 
often  raises  us  above  the  grosser  corruptions 
ofsenne,  but  it  does  not  raise  us*  above  tbe 
entaoglements  of  the  world ;  it  does  not  lift 
US  above  perplexing  fears  and  anxious  soli- 
citudes ;  it  does  not  raise  us  above  tlie  agt- 
tutioM  of  desire ;  it  does  not  rescue  us  from 
tbe  doubts  and  harasslngs  of  an  unsettled 
mind ;  it  does  not  deliver  us  from  the  pangs 
of  an  awakened  conscience.  A  mere  moral 
taste  may  sustain  character  and  support  cred- 
it, but  it  does  not  produce  present  holiness, 
nor  peooe,  nor  a  hope  AiU  of  immortality. 
It  neither  communicates  strength  to  obey, 
nor  power  to  resist,  nor  a  heart  to  love,  nor 
s  wilt  to  serve. 

Let  us  then  study  with  holy  Paul,  that 
Gospel  wherein  tbe  true  secret  of  happiness, 
as  well  as  the  great  mystery  ol  godliness,  is 
revealed.  Our  Divine  Teacher  does  not  say 
read^  but  March  the  Scriptures.  Its  doc- 
trines are  of  everlastinr  interest.  All  the 
great  objects  of  history  lose  their  value,  as 
through  the  lapse  of  time  they  recede  fartlier 
from  Us ;  but  those  of  the  book  of  God  are 
commensurate  with  the  immortality  of  our 
nature.  All  existing  circumstances,  as  they 
relate  to  this  world  merely,  lose  their  impor- 
tance as  they  lose  their  novelty ;  they  even 
melt  tn  air  as  they  pass  before  vs. 

While  we  are  discussing  events  they  cease 
to  be ;  while  we  are  criticising  customs  they 
become  obsolete;  while  we  are  adopting 
fiuhiofls  they  vanish;  while  we  are  condemn- 
ing or  defending  parties,  they  change  sides. 
Wbile  we  are  contemplating  feuds,  opposing 
factions,  or  deploring  revolutions,  toey  are 
OK^ot.  Of  created  thines,  mutability  is 
their  character  at  the  best,  orevity  their  du- 
ratioB  at  the  longest  But  *  the  word  of  the 
Lord  enduretb  ror  ever.  *  All  that  the  heart 
craves,  that  word  supplies.  7%ia  state  of 
things  is  all  instability ;  the  Gospel  points 
'to  a  city  which  hath  foundations.'  Here 
Vol..  ir.  42 


I  we  have,  beyond  any  other  age  or  people, 
seen  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  transferred, 
depopulated,  destroyed  :  there  we  are  prom*- 
ised  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moveo. 

With  Holy  Paul  then  let  us  take  the  Bible 
for  the  subject  of  our  meditation,  for  tiie 
STonnd  of  our  praver,  the  rule  of  our  con- 
duct, the  anchor  of  our  hope,  t^  standard  of 
our  fhith.  Let  us  seriously  examine  wheth^ 
er  this  faith  is  built  on  the  same  eternal  basts 
with  that  of  the  apostle,  whose  character  we 
have  been  contemplating,  whether  we  ars 
endeavouring  to  erect  upon  it  a  superstruc- 
ture of  practical  goodness  worthy  of  the 
broad  and  sure  foundation  ? 

Let  us  close  our  frequent  reference  to 
Saint  Paul  as  a  pattern  for  general  imitation, 
by  repeating  one  question  illustrative  of 
those  opposite  qualities  which  ought  to  meet 
in  every  Christian.  If  the  most  zealous  ad- 
vocate of  apirituai  influences  were  to  select, 
from  all  the  writers  of  sacred  antiouity,  the 
most  distinguished  champion  of  his  great 
caijse,  on  whom  would  be  fix  his  choice  ? 
And  if  the  most  strenuous  assertor  of  the  duty 
of  pergonal  acHviit/  in  moral  virtue  were  to 
choose  from  all  mankind  the  man  who  most 
completely  exemplified  this  character  in  him- 
self, where  must  he  search  ?  Would  not  the 
two  antagonists,  when  they  meet  in  the  field 
of  controversy,  each  in  defence  of  his  favour- 
ite tenet,  find  that  they  had  fixed  on  the  same 
man,— Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  f  If 
then  we  propose  him  as  our  model,  let  us  not 
rest  till  something  of  the  same  combination 
be  formed  in  ourselves. 

To  this  end  let  us  diligently  study  his  epis- 
tles, in  which  tlie  ereat  doctrines  of  Salva- 
tion are  amply  unfolded,  and  the  mode  of  its 
attainment  completriy  detailed.  In  contem- 
plating tbe  works  of  this  great  master  of  the 
numan  mind,  we  more  than  perceive,  we  feel 
their  applicableness  to  all  times,  places,  cir- 
cumstances, and  persons  ;  and  this,  not  only 
because  tbe  Woitl  of  Eternal  Life  is  always 
the  same;  but  because  tlie  human  heart, 
which  that  word  reveals  to  itself,  is  still  the 
same  also.  We  behold,  as  in  a  mirror,  the 
fidelity,  we  had  almost  said  the  identity,  of 
his  representation,— face  answering  (o  foce. 
We  feel  that  we  are  personally  interested  in 
every  feature  he  delineates.  He  lets  us  into 
the  secrets  of  our  own  bosoms.  He  discloses 
to  us  the  motives  of  our  -owik  conduct.  He 
touches  the  true  springs  of  rwbt  and  wrong, 
lays  bare  tbe  moral  quality  of  actions,  brings 
every  object  to  the  tme  point  of  eomparison 
with  each  other,  and  all  to  the  genuine  steiid- 
ard  of  the  unerring  Gospel.  By  him  we 
are  cleariy  taught  that  the  same  deed  done 
from  tbe  desire  of  pleasing  God,  or  the  de- 
sire of  popular  favour,  becomes  as  diflTerent 
in  the  eye  of  religion,  as  any  two  actions  in 
the  eye  of  men. 

There  we  shall  see  also,  that  Saittt  Paul 
evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  eternal  hopes  by 
constantly  preparing  himself  for  their  frrn- 
tion.  These  hopM  shaped  his  conduct,  and 
moulded  his  spirit  to  a  resemblance  of  the 
state  he  hoped  for :  and  he  best  proved  his 
belief  that  there  really  was  such  a  state  by 
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labouring  to  acquire  the  dispoutioos  wbicb 
might  qualify  hiin  for  its  enjoyment.  Without 
this  aim,  without  this  effort,  without  this  per- 
sererance,  his  faith  would  hare  been  fruitless, 
his  hope  delosire,  his  profession  hypocrisy, 
and  his  *•  preaching  vain.* 

Let  us  image  to  oprselres  the  Savioar  of 
the  world,  holding  up  professing  ChriBtiaDB 
as  a  living  exemplification  of  his  religion  ; 
of  that  religrion  which  he  taught  by  his  doc- 
trines, and  ratified  by  his  blood.  Let  us  re- 
present him  to  our  imagination  as  referring 
to  the  lires  of  his  followers  for  the  truth  of  his 
word  Do  we  not  tremble  at  such  a  respon- 
sibility ?    Do  we  not  shrink  from  such  a 


coraparison  ?  Ave  we  not  akraied  al  tlie 
bare  idea  of  bringing  reproach  on  fak  Gospd, 
or  dishonour  on  his  name  ? 

Christians !  why  would  you  wait  till  yon 
arrive  at  heaven,  before  you  contribute  to 
the  great  end  of  every  dispensation,— name- 
ly, that  Ood  may  be  glorified  in  hit  SatsU, 
and  admired  in  all  them  thai  believe  ?  Eveo 
DOW,  someUiing  of  that  aiaimilatioo  dwsld 
be  taking  place,  which  will  be  peHiscted 
when  *  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is/  and  which 
will  never  take  place  if  the  resemblance  b& 
pn  not  here.  Beatificsition  is  only  the  fin- 
ishing of  the  likeness.  Intoitioa  will  "*' 
complete  the  transformation. 


CCBLEBS  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  WIFE. 

COMPBERENDINO 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  DOMESTIC  HABITS  AND  MANNERS,  RELIGION  AND  MORALS. 

For  not  to  know  at  Urge  of  things  remote   ' 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle,  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom. 

MlLTOX. 


PREFACE. 

When  I  ouitted  home  on  a  little  ezcorsion  in  the  spring  of  this  present  year,  1808,  a  thoogfat  struck 
me,  which  I  began  to  put  into  immediate  execution.  I  determined  to  commit  to  paper  any  little  at- 
cumstance  that  might  ariae,  and  any  converaationa  in  which  I  might  be  en^ed,  when  the  aubject  vsi 
at  all  important,  though  there  mi^ht  be  nothing  narticularly  new  or  intereatmg  in  the  discuaaion  tber«o£ 

I  ftilfilled  my  intention  as  occaaioaa  aroae  to  furniah  me  with  materials,  and  on  my  return  to  the  aorth, 
in  the  antnmn  of  this  same  jrear,  it  was  my  amusement  on  my  jonmey  to  look  over  and  ^krange  tk«« 
papers. 

As  soon  aa  I  arrived  at  my  native  place,  I  lent  my  mannaeript  to  a  confidential  friend,  as  the  ahoit&t 
way  of  imparting  to  him  whatever  had  occurred  to  me  during  our  aeparation,  to^^ether  with  my  re^- 
tiona  on  tnoae  occurrences.  I  took  care  to  keep  hia  expcctationa  low,  by  apprizmg  him,  thai  m  a  toar 
from  my  own  honae  in  Westmoreland,  to  the  houae  of  a  friend  in  Hampshire,  he  must  not  look  for  ad- 
ventures, but  content  himself  with  the  every  day  details  of  common  life,  diversified  only  by  the  difTer- 
ent  habits  and  tempera  of  the  peraons  with  whom  I  had  conversed. 

He  brought  back  my  manuscript  in  a  few  daya,  with  an  earnest  wish  that  I  would  consent  to  its  pub- 
lication ;  aasuring  me  that  he  waa  of  opinion  it  might  not  be  altogether  uaelesa,  not  only  to  youn^  p^" 
engagftd  in  the  aame  pursuit  with  myaelf,  but  to  the  general  reader.  He  obviated  aJl-objectioBi  ^'i^ 
from  my  want  of  leisure,  durii^  my  present  interesting  engaffementa,  by  offering  to  andertske  the 
whole  business  lumself,  and  to  release  me  from  any  further  trouble,  as  he  waa  joat  setting  oat  fbr  Lw* 
don,  where  he  propoaed  passing  more  time  than  the  printing  would  require. 

Thus  I  am  driven  to  the  stale  apoloey  for  publiahing  what  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  pma^ 
to  have  withheld — thettt^wriuni^  qfjriendtf  an  apology  so  commonly  unA»Bnded,  and  so  repeatedly 
allied,  from  the  days  of  John  Faustus  to  the  publication  of  Cffilebs.  , 

But  whether  my  friend  or  my  vanity  had  the  largest  share  of  influence,  I  am  willing  to  indulge  tnc 
hope  that  a  better  motive  than  either  iViendship  or  vanity  was  an  Operating  ingredient  in  my  ^^^}' 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  sent  him  my  copy,  **  with  aU  itt  imperfections  on  its  Aeotf.*'  It  waa  acoomp^^ '')' 
a  letter,  of  which  the  following  extract  ahall  conclude  theae  abort  prefatory  remarks :  ,. . 

**  I  here  send  yon  my  manuscript,  with  ]>ermission  to  make  what  use  of  it  you  please.  By  nubiisn' 
ins  it  I  fear  you  will  draw  on  me  the  particular  censure  of  two  classes  of  critics.  The  novel  reader 
will  r^ect  it  as  dnlL  The  religious  may  throw  it  aside  as  frivolous.  The  one  wiU  accuse  it  of  ex^»- 
aive  Btrictness ;  the  other  of  censurable  levity.  Readers  of  the  former  description  most  be  saimca 
with  the  following  brief  and  general  answer — 

"  Had  it  been  my  leading  object  to  have  indulged  in  details  that  have  amusement  only  for  their  cnc, 
it  might  not  have  been  dimcult  to  have  product  a  work  more  acceptable  to  the  tastes  accostomeJ  to 
be  gratified  with  auch  compoaitiotts.  But  to  entertain  that  description  of  readers  makes  no  part  of  o>J 
design. 

*^  The  persons  with  whom  I  have  associated  in  my  excursion,  were,  principally,  though  not  enAn- 
stvdy,  the  familyof  a  countij  gentleman,  and  a  few  of  his  friends— a  narrow  field,  and  unproductive  ol 
much  variety !  The  senerahty  of  these  characters  move  in  the  quiet  and  regular  course  of  dou^tir 
life.  I  found  them  placed  in  no  dilBcuIt  aituations.  It  was  a  scene  rather  favourable  to  reflection  than  ^ 
description.  Social  intercourse,  and  not  striking  events,  marked  the  daUy  progresa  of  my  visit.  I  °^^ 
little  of  pathetic  scenes  or  trying  circumstances  to  work  on  my  own  feelings,  or,  by  the  relation  o(^^^ 
to  work  on  the  feelings  of  others.    My  friend's  house  resembled  the  reign  of  somp  pacific  soferti?"^ 
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It  waa  tlw  pleaMDtMl  to  live  in,  but  ita  amnli  were  not  the  mott  aplendid  to  record.    The  periods 
wUoh  make  life  happT,  do  not  alwaya  reader  hiatorv  brilltaiit. 

**  Great  paaaions,  therefore,  and  great  triala  growing  out  of  them,  aa  I  did  not  witness,  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  delineate.  Love  itself  appears  in  these  pages,  not  as  an  ungovernable  impulse,  but  as  a  sen- 
timent arising  out  of  qualities  calculated  to  inspire  attachment  in  persons  ander  the  dominion  of  reason 
and  religion,  brought  together  by  the  ordinary  course  of  occurrence,  in  a  private  family  party. 

■*  The  ftmliar  conversations  of  this  little  society  comprehend  a  consiaerable  portion  of  tnis  slender 
work.  The  texture  of  the  narrative  is  so  slight,  tmit  it  barely  serves  for  a  ground  into  which  to  weave 
the  aentimenta  and  observationa  which  it  was  designed  to  introduce. 

**  It  may  not  be  unneoeaaary  to  anticipate  an  objection  to  which  theae  converaationa  may  sometimes 
be  thought  hahle.  In  a  few  instaneea,  the  speeches  may  be  charged  with  a  degree  of  stiffness,  and  with 
a  length  not  altogether  conaietent  with  familiar  dialogue.  I  moat  apologize  for  this  by  observing,  that 
when  the  aobjecta  were  serious,  the  dialogue  would  not,  in  every  instance,  bend  to  such  facilities,  nor 
break  into  such  small  parcels,  aa  may  easily  be  effected  in  the  discussion  of  topics  of  gayer  inter- 
course. 

**  But  it  ia  time  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  more  pious  reader,  if  any  such  should  condescend  to 
Demse  this  little  peHbrmance.  tf  it  be  objected,  that  religious  characters  have  been  too  iudustriousl^ 
Drought  forward,  and  their  fhults  somewhat  too  severely  treated,  let  it  >be  remembered,  that  while  it  is  ' 
<nie  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  work  to  animadvert  on  those  very  fauHa,  it  has  never  been  done  with 
the  inaidioua  deaign  of  depreciating  the  religion,  but  with  the  view,  by  ezposine  the  fault,  to  correct 
the  practice.  Grossly  vicious  characters  have  seldom  come  in  my  vray,  but  1  had  frequent  occasion  to 
observe  the  different  shapes  and  shades  of  error  in  various  descriptions  of  society,  not  only  in  thoso 
worldly  peraons  who  do  not  quite  leave  religion  out  of  their  scheme,  but  on  the  mistakes  and  inconsist- 
encies of  better  characters,  and  even  on  the  errora  of  aome  who  would  be  astonished  not  to  find  them- 
eelves  reckoned  altogether  religious.  I  have  not  so  much  animadverted  on  the  unavoidable  faults  and 
frailties  inseparable  from  huma«iity,  even  in  the  best  characters,  and  which  the  best  characters  most 
•eaaibly  feel,  and  most  feelingly  deplore,  aa  on  those  errora  which  are  often  tolerated,  justified,  and 
ia  aome  instances  systematize. 

*'  If  I  have  been  altogether  deceived  in  the  amhitioos  hope  that  these  pages  may  not  be  entirely  use- 
less ;  if  1  have  failed  in  my  endeavoura  to  ahow  how  religion  may  be  brought  to  mix  with  the  concerns 
of  ordinary  life,  without  impairing  ita  artivitv,  leasening  its  cheerfulness,  or  diminishing  its  usefulness ; 
if  I  have  erred  .in  fancying  that  material  defects  exist  in  fashionable  education ;  if  I  have  been  wrong 
in  sopnosing  that  femuea  of  the  higher  claaa  may  combine  more  domestic  knowledge  with  more  intei- 
lectnafacquirement,  that  they  may  be  at  the  aame  time  more  knowing  and  more  useful,  than  has  al- 
ways been  thought  necessary  or  compatible ;  in  short,  if  I  shall  be  found  to  have  totally  diaappointed 
you,  my  friend,  in  your  too  sanguine  opinion  that  some  little  benefit  might  arise  from  the  publica- 
tion, I  shall  rest  satiafied  with  a  low  and  negative  merit.  I  must  be  contented  vrith  the  humble  hope 
that  no  part  of  these  volumes  will  be  found  injnriooa  to  the  important  interests,  which  it  was  rather  m 
toy. wish  than  in  my  ability  to  advance ;  that  where  I  failed  in  effecting  good,  little  evil  has  been  done : 
that  if  my  book  haa  anavrered  no  valuable  purpose,  it  has,  at  leaat,  not  added  to  the  number  of  thoso 
pvblicatiOBB,  which,  by  impairing  the  virtue,  have  diminiahed  the  happiness  of  mankind :  that  if  I  pes- 
aesaed  not  talenta  to  promote  the  cauae  of  Christian  morals,  1  possessed  an  abhorrence  of  those  pnnd- 
plea  which  lead  to  their  contamination. 

»  CCELEBS." 


CCELEBS. 


CHAP.  I. 


I  HATB  been  sometimes  surprised,  when  ia 
cooversatioD  1  have  beea  expressing  my  ad-> 
miradoD  of  the  character  of  Eve  in  tier  state 
of  isDocence,  as  drawn  by  our  immortal  po- 
et, to  bear  objections  stated  by  those,  from 
whom,  of  all  critics,  I  should  ha?e  least  ex- 
pected it-»the  ladies.  I  confess  that,  as  the 
Sophia  of  Rousseau  had  her  young  imagin- 
atioQ  captirated  by  the  character  of  Fene- 
lon's  Teiemachus,  so  I  early  became  enam- 
oured of  that  of  Milton's  Eve.  I  never  form- 
ed an  idea  of  oonjuffal  happiness,  but  my 
mind  involuntarily  aaverted  to  the  graces 
of  that  finished  picture. 

The  ladies,  in  order  to  justify  their  cen- 
sure, assert,  that  Milton,  a  harsh  domestic 
tyrant,  must  needs  be  a  very  inade<)uate 
judge,  and,  of  course,  a  very  unfair  dehnea^ 
tor  of  female  accomplishments.  These  fair 
cavillers  draw  their  mferencefrom  premises, 
fhim  which  I  have  alwajrs  been  accustomed 
to  deduce  a  directlv  contrary  conclusion. 
They  insist  that  it  is  highly  derogatory  from 
the  dignity  of  the  sex,  that  the  poet  should 


affirm  that  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  wife, 

**  To  study  household  good. 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote.*' 

Now,  according  to  my  notion  of  ^  house- 
hold good,'  which  does  not  include  one  idea 
of  drudgery  or  servility,  but  which  involves 
a  large  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  excel- 
lence, I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  let  a  wo- 
man know  what  she  may,  yet  if  she  knows 
not  this,  she  is  ignorant  of  the  roost  indispen- 
sable, the  most  appropriate  branch  of  female 
knowledge.  Without  it,  however,  she  may 
inspire  admiration  abroad,  she  will  never  ex- 
cite esteem,  nor  of  course  durable  affection 
at  home,  and  will  bring  neither  credit  nor 
comfort  to  her  ill-starred  partner. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  such  a  wo- 
man as  filled  the  capacious  mind  of  the  poet, 
resembles,  if  I  mav  say  it  without  proutne- 
ness,  those  of  Providence,  whose  under-affent 
she  was.  Her  wisdom  is  seen  in  its  etfect. 
Indeed  it  is  rather  felt  than  seen.  It  is  sen- 
sibly acknowledged  in  the  peace,  the  happi- 
ness, the  virtue  of  the  component  parts ;  in 
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the  order,  reffQlarity  and  beauty  of  the  whole 
mtem,  of  mich  Bne  is  the  moTing  iprin^. 
,The  perfection  of  her  character,  as  the  di- 
vine poet  intimates,  does  not  arise  from  a 
gromioent  qu&lity,  or  a  shoiry  talent,  or'a 
riliiant  accomphshment ;  but  it  is  the  bean- 
tiful  combination  and  result  of  them  ail 
Her  excellencies  consist  not  so  much  in  acts 
as  in  habits,  in 

Those  thousand  decencies  which  daily  flow 
From  all  her  worda  and  actions. 

A  description  more  calculated  than  any  I 
ever  met  with  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  purest 
condaot  resulting  from  the  best  principles. 
It  gives  an  image  of  that  tranquility,  smooth- 
ness, and  Qoiet  beauty,  which  is  of  the  every 
essence  or  perfection  in  a  wife ;  while  the 
happily  chosen  verb^ur  takes  away  any  im> 
pression  of  dullnes,  or  stagnant  torpor,  whidh 
the  tHll  idea  might  otherwise  suggest 

But  the  offence  taken  by  the  ladies  against 
this  uncourtly  bard,  is  chiefly  occasioned  by 
his  having  presumed  to  intimate  that  conju- 
gal obedience 

It  woman's  highest  honour  and  her  praise. 

This  is  so  nice  a  point,  that  I,  as  a  bachel- 
or, dare  only  just  hint,  that  on  this  delicate 
question  the  poet  has  not  gone  an  inch  far- 
ther than  the  apostle.  Nay,  Paul  is  still  more 
uncivilly  explicit  than  Aiblton.  If,  howev- 
er, I  could  hope  to  bring  over  to  my  side 
critics,  who,  being  of  the  party,  are  too  apt 
to  prejudge  the  cause,  I  would  point  out  to 
them,  that  the  supposed  harshness  of  the  ob- 
servation is  quite  done  away  by  the  recol- 
lection that  this  scruple  '  obecfience'  is  So  far 
from  implying  d^radation,  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  injunction  to  the  woman  *  to 
promote  good  works'  in  her  husband ;  an 
injunction  surely  inferring  a  degree  of  influ- 
ence that  raises  her  condition,  and  restores 
her  to  all  the  dignity  of  eauality;  it  makes 
her  not  only  the  associate,  but  the  inspirer  of 
his  virtues. 

But  to  return  to  the  economical  part  of 
the  character  of  Eve.  And  here  she  exhib- 
its a  consummate  specimen  and  beautiful 
model  of  domestic  skill  and  elegance.  How 
exquisitely  conceived  is  her  reception  and 
entertainment  of  Raphael !  How  modest,  and 
vet  how  dignified !  I  am  afraid  I  know  some 
husbands  who  would  have  had  to  aicoonter 
very  ungracious  looks,  not  to  say  words,  if 
they  had  brought  home  even  an  angel,  fnicar- 
pededly  to  dinner.  Not  so  our  general 
mother. 

<  Her  diipatchfhl  looks,' 

Her  hospitable  thoughts, intent 

What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best. 

all  indicate  not  only  the  *  prompt,'  but  the 
cheerful  *  obedience.*  Though  her  repast 
consisted  only  of  the  fruits  of  paradise, 

Whatever  eaTth,  all  bearing  SMther,  yields  \ 

Yet  of  these,  with  a  liberal  hospitality. 

She  gathered  tribate  laige,  and  on  the  boaid, 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand. 


The  finert  modem  lady  need  not  disdui 
the  amngement  of  her  table,  winch  was 

So  contrived  as  not  to  mil 
Tastes  not  well  join'd,  ineUaant,  bat  briaf 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  by  aindliest  change. 

It  must,  however,  I  fear,  be  conceded,  hj 
the  way,  that  this  « taste  tifter  taste*  rather 
holds  out  an  encouragement  to  aeoood 
courses. 

When  this  unmatched  trio  had  finidied 
their  repast,  which,  let  it  be  observed,  heibce 
they  tasted,  Adam  acknowledged  that 

These  bounties  from  our  JVauri^ier  are  given. 
From  whom  all  perfect  good  deecenda, 

Milton,  with  great  liberality  to  that  sex, 
against  which  he  is  accuaed  of  so  much  le- 
verity,  obligin|fly  permitted  Eve  to  sit  mnch 
longer  after  dinner  than  most  modern  hus- 
bands would  allow.  She  bad  attentively  lis- 
tened to  all  the  historical  and  moral  subjects 
so  divinely  discussed  between  the  first  An- 
gel and  the  first  Man ;  and  p^teps  thers  caa 
scarcely  be  found  a  more  beaatiml  trait  of  a 
delicatdv  attentive  wife,  than  she  bxhibiti, 
by  withdrawing  at  the  exact  point  of  propri- 
ety. She  does  not  retire  in  consequence  of 
any  look  or  gesture,  any  broad  si^n  of  im- 
patience, much  less  any  commaod  or  inti- 
mation of  her  husband  ;  but  with  the  ever 
watchful  eye  of  vigilant  afiectioo  and  deep 
humility : 

^Vhen  by  his  countenance  he  seemed 
Entering  on  thoughts  abstruse, 

instructed  only  by  her  .own  qnick  iatiritioD 
of  what  was  right  and  delicate,  she  withdrew. 
And  here  again  how  admirably  does  die 
poet  sustain  her  intellectual  dignity,  soften- 
ed by  a  most  tender  stroke  of  conjugal  af- 
fection. 

Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high— such  pleasures  she  reserved, 
Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress 

On  perusing,  however,  the  Isle-o-^^ 
which  her  absence  occasioned*  methinka  1 
hear  some  sprightly  lady,  fresh  from  the  Boj- 
al  Institution,  express  her  wonder  why  Eve 
should  be  banished  by  her  husband  from  Ra- 
phael^ fine  lecture  on  astronomy,  which  loi- 
lows :  was  not  she  as  capable  as  Adam  of  un- 
derstanding all  he  said,  of 

Cycle  and  Epicycle,  Orb  on  Orb  ! 
If,  however,  the  imaginary  fiiir  objector 
wiU  take  the  trouble  to  read  to  the  end  of  tfie 
eighth  book  of  this  immortal  work,  it  ww 
rSae  in  her  estimation  both  the  poet  and  the 
heroine,  when  she  contemplates  the  jast  pre- 
priety  of  her  being  absent  before  Adam  ea- 
ters on  the  account  of  the  formation,  beautyi 
and  attractions  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  own 
love  and  admiration.  She  will  farther  ob- 
serve, in  her  progress  through  this  dijn* 
poem,  tbat  the  author  is  to  fer  <r<^^^ 
Eve  a  mere  domestio  drudge,  an  nnpoliwAi 
housewife,  that  be  pays  an  invariable  ftuee*  • 
tion  even  to  external  elegance,  ii^^^*^ 
delineation,  ascribing  grace  to  her  steps,  aoa 
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^igiittytoliergwtim.  He  luuibniilY  keeps 
up  tto  same  combioalion  of  iotaliectaal 
worth  mod  poliahed  mannen ; 

Fortoftiustt  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace. 

And  her  husband,  so  far  irom  a  churlish 
insensibitity  to  her  perfections,  politely  calls 
lier 

Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accompHshid  Eve. 

I  frill  not,  howerer,  affirm  that  Adam,  or 
mwea  Milton,  annexed  to  the  term  aecom- 
pluhtd  precisely  the  idea  with  which  it  is 
Mwciated  in  the  mind  of  a  trae  modem-bred 
lady. 

u  it  be  objected  to  the  poet's  gallantry, 
liiat  he  remarks, 

How  beauty  is  excelled  by  manly  grace. 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair  ; 

let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  obserration 
proceeds  from  the  lips  of  Eve  herself,  and 
thos  adds  to  her  other  graces,  the  crowning 
grace  of  humility. 

Bat  it  is  high  time  I  should  proceed  from 
my  criticism  to  myself.  The  connection, 
and  of  course  the  transition,  will  be  found 
more  natural  than  may  appear,  till  develo- 
ped by  my  slight  narrative. 


CHAP.  II. 

I  am  a  young  man,  not  quite  four  and 
twenty,  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  fami- 
ly, and  considerable  estate  in  one  of  the 
northern  counties.  Soon  after  I  had  com- 
pletod  my  studies  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
Duigh,  my  father  fell  into  a  lin^nnff  illness. 
I  attended  him  with  an  assiduity  which  was 
richly  rewarded  b^  the  lessons  of  wisdom, 
mad  the  example  of  piety,  which  I  daily  re- 
ceived from  nim.  After  languishing  about 
a  year,  I  lost  him,  and  in  him  the  most  affec- 
tionate fether,  the  most  enli^teoed  compan- 
ion, and  the  most  Christian  friend. 

The  grief  of  my  mother  was  so  poignant, 
80  lasting,  that  I  could  never  prevail  on  my- 
edf  to  leave  her  even  for  the  sake  of  attain- 
ing those  advantages,  and  enjoying  those 
pleasures,  which  may  be  reaped  by  a  wider 
range  of  observation,  by  a  more  extended 
snrvejr  of  the    multifarious  tastes,  habits, 

rarsuitB,  and  characters  of  general  society. 
felt  with  Mr.  Gray,  that  we  can  never  have 
tmt  one  mother,  and  postponed  from  time  to 
time  the  moment  of  leaving  home. 

I  was  her  only  child,  and  thought  it  was 
now  her  sole  remaining  wish  to  see  me  hap- 
p3y  married,  yet  I  was  desirous  of  first  put- 
ting myself  in  a  situation  which  might  afford 
me  a  more  extensive  field  of  inouiry,  before 
I  ventured  to  take  so  irretrievaole  a  step,  a 
Ctep  which  might  perhaps  affect  my  happi- 
nen  in  both  worlds.  But  time  did  not  hao| 
heavTon  m^f  hands;  if  I  had  little  society,  I 
bad  many  Vooks.  M?  ftither  had  left  roe  a 
copioQs  library,  and  I  had  learnt  from  him 
to  seleet  whatever  was  most  valuable  in  that 
best  species  of  literature,  which  tends  to  form 
the  princifdes,  the  understanding,  the  taste, 


and  the  character.  My  lather  had  passed 
the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  g[ay  and  bu- 
sy world  ;  and  our  domestic  society  in  the 
country  had  been  occasionally  enlivened  by 
visits  from  some  of  his  London  friends,  men 
of  some  sense  and  learn^g,  and  some  of 
them  men  of  piety. 

My  mother,  when  she  was  in  tolerable 
spirits,  was  now  frequently  describing  the 
kind  of  woraan,whom  she  wished  me  to  mar- 
ry. *  I  am  so  firmly  persuaded,  Charies,' 
would  she  kindly  say,  *  of  the  justness  of 
your  taste,  and  the  rectitude  of  your  princi- 
ples, that  I  am  not  much  afraid  of  your  be- 
mg  misled  by  the  captivating  exterior  of 
any  woman  who  is  greatly  deficient  either 
in  sense  or  conduct ;  out  remember,  my  son, 
that  there  are  many  women  against  whose 
characters  there  lies  notliing  very  objection- 
able, who  are  yet  little  calculated  to  taste,  or 
to  communicate  rational  happiness.  Do  not 
indulge  romantic  ideas  of  super-human  ex- 
cellence. Remember  that  the  fairest  crea- 
ture is  a  fallen  creature.  Yet  let  not  your 
standard  be  low.  If  it  be  absurd  to  expect 
perfection,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
eonsiBiency,  Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be 
caught  by  a  shining  quality,  till  you  know  it 
is  not  counteracts  by  the  opposite  defect* 
Be  not  taken  in  by  strictness  in  one  point, 
till  you  are  assured  there  is  no  laxity  in  oth- 
ers. In  character,  as  in  architecture,  pro- 
portion is  beautv.  The  education  of  the 
present  race  of  ^males  is  not  very  favoura- 
ble to  domestic  happiness.  For  my  own 
part,  I  call  education,  not  that  which  smothr 
ers  a  woman  with  accomplishments,  but  that 
which  tends  to  consolidate  a  firm  and  regu- 
lar system  of  character ;  that  which  tends 
to  form  a  friend,  a  companion,  and  a  wife.  I 
call  education,  not  that  which  is  made  up  of 
tho  shreds  and  patches  of  useless  arts,  but 
that  which  inculcates  principles,  polishes 
taste,  regulates  temper,  cultivates  reason, 
subdues  the  passions,  directs  the  feeling, 
habituates  the  reflection,  trains  to  self-denial, 
and,  more  especially,  that  which  refers  all 
actions,  feelings,  sentiments,  tastes,  and  pas- 
sions, to  the  love  and  fear  of  God." 

I  as  yet  had  little  opportunity  of  contrast- 
ing the  charms  of  my  native  place  with  the 
less  wild  and  romantic  beauties  of  the 
south.  I  was  passionately  fond  of  tlie  scene- 
ry that  surrounded  me,  which  had  never  yet 
lost  thai  power  of  pleasing,  which  it  is  com- 
monly imagined  that  novelty  can  alone  con- 
fer. 

The  Priory,  a  handsome  Gothic  mansion, 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a  park,  not  exten- 
sive, but  beautifully  varied.  Behind  are 
lofty  mountains,  the  feet  of  which  are  cov- 
erea  with  wood  that  descends  almost  to  the 
house.  On  one  side  a  narrow  cultivated 
valley  winds  among  the  mountains;  the 
bright  variegated  tints  of  its  meadows  and 
corn  fields,  with  here  and  there  a  little  white 
cottage,  embosomed  in  trees,  are  finely  con- 
trasts with  the  awful  and  impassable  fells 
which  contain  it. 

An  inconsiderable  but  Impetuous  river 
rashes  from  the  mountaios  aiiove,  through 
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this  tmadonied  but  encbanting^  little  valley, 
and  passes  throagh  the  Park  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  huirared  yards  from  the  bouse. 
The  ground  foils  beautifully  doij^n  to  it ;  and 
on  the  oiher  side  is  a  finie  wood  of  birch 
orer-luuiffing  the  riTer,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  smau  rustic  bridge ;  after  being  enlar- 
ged by  many  streams  from  the  neighbounng 
hills,  it  runs  about  half  a  mile  to  the  lake  be- 
low, which,  from  the  front  of  the  house,  is 
seen  in  fhU  beauty.  It  is  a  noble  expanse 
of  water.  The  mountains  that  surround  it 
are  some  of  them  corered  with  wood,  some 
skirted  with  cultivation,  some  rocky  and 
barren  to  the  water's  edge ;  while  the  rug- 
ged summits  of  them  all  present  every  va- 
riety of  fantastic  outline.  Towards  the  bead 
of  tne  lake  a  neaf  little  village  ornaments  the 
banks,  and  wonderfully  harmonizes  with  the 
simple  beauty  of  the  scene.  At  an  opening 
among  the  bills,  a  view  is  caught  of  the  dis- 
tant country,  a  wide  vale  richly  wooded, 
adorned  every  where  with  towns,  villages, 
and  gentlemen's  houses,  and  backed  by  sub- 
lime mountains,  rivalling  in  height,  though 
not  in  their  broken  and  Alpine  forms,  those 
that  more  immediately  surround  us. 

While  I  was  thus  dividing  my  time  be- 
tween the  enjoyment  of  this  exquisite  scene- 
ry, my  books,  the  care  of  m^  affairs,  my 
mial  attentions,  and  my  religious  duties, 
I  was  suddenly  deprived  of  my  inestimable 
mother.  She  died  the  death  of  the  right; 
eous. 

Addison  has  finely  touched  on  the  singular 
sort  of  delicate  and  refined  tenderness  of  a 
father  for  a  daughter :  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  is  no  afiection  of  the  human  heart 
more  exquisitely  pure,  than  that  which  is  felt 
by  a  gratefiil  son  towards  a  mother,  who  fos- 
tered bis  infancy  with  fondness,  watched  over 
bis  childhood  with  anxietv,  and  bis  youth 
with  an  interest  compounded  of  all  that  is 
tender,  wise,  and  pious. 

My  retirement  was  now  become  solitude  ; 
the  former  is,  I  believe,  the  best  state  for  the 
mind  of  man,  the  latter  almost  the  worst. 
In  complete  solitude  the  eye  wants  objects, 
the  heart  wants  attachments,  the  understand- 
ing wants  reciprocation.  The  character 
loses  its  tenderness  when  it  has  nothing  to 
love,  its  firmness  when  it  has  none  to 
strengthen  it,  its  sweetness  when  it  has  no- 
thing to  soothe  it,  its  patience  when  it  meets 
no  contradictiop,  its  humility  when  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  dependants,  and  its  delicacy  in 
the  conversation  of  the  uninformed.  Where 
the  intercourse  is  very  unequal,  society  is 
somewhat  worse  than  solitude. 

I  had  naturally  a  keen  relish  for  domestic 
happiness  ;  and  this  propensity  had  been 
cherished  by  what  I  had  seen  and  enjoyed  in 
my  father's  family.  Home  was  the  scene  in 
wnich  my  imagination  had  pictured  the  only 
delights  worthy  of  a  rational,  feeling,  intel- 
lectual, immortal  man ; 

Sole  bliss  of  Paradise 
Which  has  sarviyM  the  fall. 

This  inclination  had  been  much  increased 
by  my  father's  turn  of  conversation.  He 
often  said  to  me,  ^  I  know  your  domestic  pro- 


pensities; ^d  I  know,  therefore^  tfati  tba 
whole  colour  of  your  future  life  witt  be,  in  % 
particular  manner,  determined  by  tW  tana 
of  mind  of  the  woman  you  may  marry.-— 
Were  you  to  live  in  the  busy  haunts  gf  txyen  ; 
were  you  of  any  profession,  or  likely  to  be 
engaged  in  public  life,  though  I  would  still 
counsel  you  to  be  equally  careful  io  joor 
choice,  yet  your  happiness  would  not  so  im- 
mediately, so  exclusively  depend  on  the  in- 
dividual  society  of  a  woman,  as  that  of  a  re- 
tired country  gentleman  must  do.     A  man  of 
sense,  who  loves  home,  and  lives  at  hooie, 
requires  a  wife  who  can  and  will  be  at  half 
the  expense  of  mind  necessary'  for  keeping 
up  the  cheerful,  animated,  elegant    inter- 
course which  forms  so  |^reat  a  part  of  the 
bond  of  union  between  intellectual  and  weH 
bred  persons.    Had  your  mother  been  a  vo» 
man  of  an  uninformed,  inelegant  mind,  vir- 
tuous and  pious  as  she  is,  what  abatement 
must  there  have  been  in  the  blessing  of  mr 
lot!    The  exhibUing^  the  ditplmftnjg  wile 
may  entertain  your  company,  out  it  is  only 
the  informed,  the  refinea,  the  cultivated  wo- 
man who  can  entertain  yourself;  and  I  pre- 
sume whenever  you  marry  you  will  marry 
primarily    for    yourself,    and  not  for  your 
friends  ;  you  will  want  a  com^patdom  :  an  at" 
lisl  you  may  hire. 

'  But  remember,  Charles,  that  when  I  am 
insisting  so  much  on  mental  delicacy,  I  an 
assuming  that  all  is  right  in  still  more  es- 
sential points.  Do  not  be  contented  with 
this  superstructure,  till  you  have  ascertained 
the  solidity  of  the  foundation.  The  orna- 
ments which  decorate  do  not  support  the  edi- 
fice !  Guarded  as  you  are  by  Christian  j>rio- 
ciples,  and  confirmed  in  virtuous  habits,  I 
trust  you  may  safely  look  abroad  in  the 
world.  Do  not,  however,  irrevocably  dis- 
pose of  your  affections  till  you  have  made 
the  long  promised  visit  to  my  earliest,  wisest, 
and  best  friend,  Mr.  Stanley.  I  am  &r  from 
desiring  that  your  friend  should  direct  your 
choice.  It  is  what  even  your  father  would 
not  do  :  but  he  will  be  the  most  faithful  and 
most  disinterested  of  counsellors.' 

I  resolved  now  for  a  few  months  to  leave 
the  Ppory,  the  seat  of  my  ancestors,  to  mike 
a  tour  not  only  to  London,  but  to  Stanley 
Grove,  in  Hampshire,  the  residoice  of  my 
father^  friend  ;  a  visit  I  was  about  to  make 
with  him  just  before  his  last  illness.  He 
wished  me  to  go  alone,  but  I  could  not  pre- 
vail on  ^myself  to  deseK  his  sick  bed  for  any 
scheme  of  amusement. 

I  bej^n  to  long  earnestly  for  the  pleasures 
of  conversation,  pleasures  which,  in  our 
small,  but  social  and  select  circle  of  cultira- 
ted  friends,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy. 
I  am  aware  that  certain  fine  town-bred  men 
would  ridicule  the  bare  mention  of  learned 
and  polished  conversation  at  a  village  in 
Westmoreland,  or  indeed  at  anj  place  out  of 
the  precincts  of  the  metiopolis  ;  just  as  a 
London  physician,  or  lawyer,  smiles  super- 
ciliously at  the  suggested  merits  of  a  profes- 
sionaliirother  in  a  provincial  town.  Good 
sense,  however,  is  of  all  countries,  and  even 
knowledge  is  not  altogether  a  mere  loosl  ail- 
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r&ntage.  These,  and  not  ^e  topics  of  the 
hoar,  fhrnifth  the  best  nw  materials  for 
woiidng^  op  an  impronng  intercourse. 

It  roost  oe  confessed,  however,  as  I  have 
since  found,  that  to  give  a  terseness  and  a 
polish  to  oonrersation ;  for  rubbing  out  pre- 
judices ;  for  correcting  egotism  ;  for  keep- 
ing «elf«importance  out  of  sight,  if  not  coring 
jt  ;  for  bringing  a  man  to  condense  what  he 
has  to  say,  if  he  intends  to  be  listened  to; 
foi^  accustoming  him  to  endure  opposition  ; 
for  teaching  him  not  to  think  every  man  who 
difSsrs  from  him  in  matters  of  taste,  a  fool, 
and  in   politics,  a  knave ;  for  cutting  down 
barangnes ;  for  guarding  him  from  producing 
as  novelties  and  inventions  what  has  been 
said  a  thousand  times  ;  for  quickness  of  al- 
lusion, which  brings  the   idea  before  you 
without  detail  or  quotation  ;  nothing  is  equal 
to  the  miscellaneous  society  of  London. — 
The  advantages  too  which  it  possesses,  in 
being  the  seat  of  the  court,  the  parliament, 
and  the  courts  of  law,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon centre  of  arts  and  talents  of  every  kind, 
all  these  raise  it  above  every  other  scene  of 
inbellectnal  improvement,  or  colloquial  plea- 
sure, perhaps  m  the  whole  world. 

But  this  was  only  the  secondary  motive  of 
my  intended  migration.  I  connected  with  it 
tlie  hope,  that  in  a  more  extended  survey,  1 
might  be  more  likely  to  select  a  deserving 
<Himpanion  for  life.  *•  In  such  a  companion,* 
said  I,  as  I  drove  along  in  my  post-chaise, 
*  I  do  not  want  a  Helen,  a  Saint  Cecilia,  or  a 
Ma^faune  Dacier ;  yet  she  must  be  elegant, 
or  I  should  not  love  her ;  sensible,  or  I 
aliould  not  respect  her  ;  prudent,  or  1  could 
not  confide  in  her;  well  informed,  or  she 
conld  not  educate  my  children ;  well  bred, 
or  she  could  not  entertain  my  friends ;  con- 
jjfienf,  or  I  should  offend  the  shade  of  my 
mother;  pious,  or  I  should  not  be  happy 
with  her,  because  the  prime  comfort  in  a 
companion  for  life  is  the  delightful  hope  that 
she  will  be  a  companion  for  eternity.* 

After  this  soliloouy,  I  was  frightened  to 
reflect  tl»t  so  much  was  requisite ;  and  yet 
when  I  began  to  consider  in  which  article  I 
could  make  anv  abatement,  I  was  willing  to 
persuade  myself  that  my  requisitions  were 
moderate. 


CHAP.  m. 

I  had  occasionally  visited  two  or  three 
families  in  our  county,  who  were  said  to 
make  a  very  genteel  appearance  on  narrow 
fortunes.  As  I  was  known  not  to  consider 
money  as  a  principal  consideration,  it  had 
often  been  intimated  to  me  what  excellent 
wives  the  daughters  of  these  families  would 
make,  because  on  a  very  slender  allowance 
their  appearance  was  as  elegant  as  that  of 
women  of  ten  times  their  expectations.  I 
translated  this  respectable  appearance  into  a 
language  not  the  most  favourable,  as  1  in- 
stantly inferred,  and  afterwards  was  convin- 
ced, tnat  this  personal  figure  was  made  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  whole  time  to  those 
decoratioQS  which  procured  them  credit,  by 


putting  their  outward  figure  on  a  par  with 
the  most  affluent.  If  a  girl  with  a  thousand 
pounds  rivals  in  her  dress  one  with  ten  thon- 
sand,  is  it  not  obvious,  that  not  only  aU  her 
time  must  be  employed,  but  all  her  money 
devoted  to  this  one  object  ?  Nothing  but  the 
clippings  and  parings  from  her  personal 
adornments  could  enable  her  to  supply  the 
demands  of  charity  ;  and  these  sacrifices,  it 
is  evident,  she  is  not  disposed  to  make. 

Another  inducement  suggested  to  me  was, 
that  these  young  ladies  would  make  better 
wives,  because  thej  had  never  been  corrupt- 
ed by  the  expensive  pleasures  of  London, 
and  had  not  been  spoilt  by  the  gay  scenes  of 
dissipation  which  it  afforded.  This  argument 
would  have  weighed  powerfully  with  roe, 
had  I  not  observed  that  they  never  abstained 
from  any  amusement  in  the  country  that 
came  within  their  reach. 

I  naturally  inferred,  that  she  who  eagerly 
grasped  at  ^very  petty  provincial  dissipation, 
would  with  increased  alacrity  have  plunged 
into  the  more  alluring  gaieties  of  the  me- 
tropolis, had  it  been  in  her  power.  I  thought 
she  had  even  less  apology  to  plead  than  the 
town  lady ;  the  fault  was  equal,  while  the 
temptation  was  less  ;  and  she  who  was  as 
dissipated  as  her  limited  bounds  permitted, 
where  there  was  little  to  attract,  would,  I 
feared,  be  as  dissipated  as  she  possibly  could 
be,  when  her  temptations  were  multiplied^ 
and  her  facilities  increased.  < 

I  had  met  with  several  young  ladies  of  a 
higher  description,  daughters  of  our  country 
gentlemen,  a  class  which  furnishes  a  number 
of  valuable  and  elegant  women.  Some  of 
these,  whom  I  knew,  seemed  ttnexceptiona« 
hie  in  manner  and  in  mind.  They  had  seen 
something  of  the  world,  without  having  been 
spoilt  by  it ;  had  read  with  advantage ;  and 
acquitted  themselves  well  in  the  duties  which 
thev  had  been  called  to  practise.  But  I  was 
withheld  from  cultivating  that  degree  of  in« 
timacy  whioh  would  have  enabled  me  to  tske 
an  exact  measure  of  their  minds,  by  the  in- 
junction of  my  father,  that  I  would  never 
attach  myself  to  any  woman  till  I  had  seen 
and  consulted  Mr.  Stanley.  This  direction^ 
which,  like  all  his  wishes,  was  a  law  to  me, 
operated  as  a  sort  of  sedative  in  the  slight 
intercourse  I  had  had  with  ladies  ;  and  re- 
solving to  postpone  all  such  intimacy  as 
might  have  led  to  attachment,  I  did  not  al- 
low myself  to  come  near  enough  to  feel  with 
interest,  or  to  judge  with  decision. 

As  soon  as  I  got  to  town,  I  visited  some  of 
my  father's  friends.  I  was  kindly  received 
for  his  sake,  and  at  their  houses  soon  enlar- 
ged the  sphere  of  my  acquaintance.  I  was 
concerned  to  remark  that  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen, whom  I  had  observed  to  be  very  reg- 
ular in  their  attendance  on  public  worship 
in  the  country,  seldom  went  to  church  in 
London  ;  in  the  afternoon  never.  *•  Beli- 
gion,*  they  said,  by  way  of  apology,  *•  way 
entirely  a  thing  of  example,  it  was  of  great 
political  importance ;  society  was  held  to- 
gether by  the  restraints  it  imposied  on  tlie 
lower  orders.  When  they  were  in  the 
country  it  was  highly  proper  that  their  ten- 
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aaU  and  workoien  should  hare  the  benefit 
of  their  example^  bat  in  London  the  case 
was  different.  When  there  were  so  many 
churches,  no  one  knew  whether  you  went 
or  not,  and  where  no  scandal  was  giren,  no 
barm  was  done.'  As  this  was  a  log^ic  which 
had  not  found  its  wa^  into  my  father%  reli- 
gion, I  was  not  convinced  by  it.  I  remera- 
oer  Mr.  Burke,  speaking  of  the  English, 
who  were  so  humane  at  home,  and  whom  he 
uoiostly  accused  of  wanting  humanitj^  in 
India,  says,  *  that  the  humanit?  of  Britain  is 
m  humanity  of  points  and  paraUels.*  Surely 
the  religion  of  the  gentlemen  in  question  is 
not  less  a  geographical  distinction. 

This  error,  I  conceive,  arises  from  religion 
being  too  much  considered  as  a  mere  insti- 
tution of  decorum,  of  convention,  of  society ; 
and  not  as  an  institution  founded  on  the  con- 
dition of  human  nature,  a  covenant  of  mercy 
for  repairing  the  evils  which  sin  has  produ- 
ced* It  springs  from  the  want  pf  a  convic- 
tion that  Christianity  is  an  individual  as  well 
as  general  concern  ;  that  religion  is  a  per- 
sonal thing,  previous  to  its  being  a  matter  of 
example  ;  that  a  man  is  not  infallibly  saved 
or  lost  as  a  portion  of  any  /amilv,  or  any 
church,  or  any  community  ;  but  that,  as  be 
is  individually  responsible,  he  must  be  indi- 
vidually brought  to  a  deep  and  humbling 
sense  of  his  own  personal  wants,  without  ta- 
king any  refuge  in  the  piety  he  may  see 
around  him,  of  which  he  will  have  no  bene- 
fit if  he  be  no  partaker. 

I  regpretted,  even  for  inferior  reasons,  the 
little  distinction  which  was  paid  to  this  sa- 
cred day.  To  say  nothing  of  the  elevating 
views  which  the  soul  acquires  from  devoting 
itself  to  its  proper  object ;  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, methinks  should  rejoice  in  its  return ; 
the  politician  should  welcome  its  appear- 
ance, not  only  as  a  rest  from  anxiety  and  la- 
bour, but  as  an  occasion  of  cooling  and  qui- 
eting the  mind,  of  softening  its  irritation,  of 
allaying  its  ferment,  and  thus  restoring  the 
repair^  faculties  of  invigorated  spirits  to 
the  demands  of  the  succeeding  week,  in  a 
frame  of  increased  aptitude  for  meeting  its 
difficulties  and  encountering  its  duties. 

The  first  person  whom  I  visited  was  a 
good  natured,  friendly  man,  whom  I  had  oc- 
casionally seen  in  the  north.  As  I  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  reiig^ions  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  I  had  no  inten- 
tion finr  looking  for  a  wife  in  his  Amily.  I, 
however,  thought  it  not  amiss  to  associate  a 
little  with  persons  of  different  descriptions, 
that  by  a  wider  range  I  might  learn  to  cor- 
rect my  general  judgment  as  well  as  to 
guide  my  particular  pursuit.  Nothing,  it  is 
true,  would  tempt  me  to  select  a  woman  on 
whose  pions  dispositions  I  could  not  form  a 
reasonable  dependence ;  yet  to  come  at  the 
reality  of  those  dispositions  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter. 

I  had  heard  my  father  remark,  that  be 
had,  more  than  once,  known  a  right-minded 
girl,  who  seemed  to  have  been  first  taught  of 
heaven,  an4  afterwards  supported  in  her 
Christian  coarse,  under  almost  every  human 
disadvantage;    who   boldly,   but  meekly, 


maintained  her  own  principles,  under  all  the 
hourly    temptations    and  opposHion   of   n 
worldly  and  urreligious  &mily,  and  who  bad 
given  the  best  evidence  of  her  piety  towards 
God,  by  her  patient  forbearance  towarda  her 
erring  friends.     Such  women  had  made  ad- 
mirable wives  when  they  were  aftenranb 
transplanted  into  families  where  their  virtnes 
were  understood,  and  their  piety  cherished. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  be  had  known  oth- 
ers, who  accustomed  from  childhood  to  the 
sober  habits  of  &mily  religion,   under  piooi 
but  injudicious  parents,  had  fallen  in  me- 
chanically with  the  domestic  practices,  with- 
out having  ever  been  instructed  in  Christmi 
principles,  or  having  ever  manifested  any  re- 
ligious tendencies.     The  implantation  of  a 
new  principle  never  having  been  incnlcatted, 
the  religious  habit  has  degenerated  into  a 
mere  form,^the  parents  acting  as  if  they 
thought  tba't  religion  must  come  by  nature 
or  infection  in  a  religious  family.     These 
girls  having  never  had  their  own  hearts  im- 
pressed, nor  their  own  characters  distinctly 
considered  nor  individually  cultivated,  but 
being  taken  out  as  a  portion  from  the  mass, 
have  afterwards  taken  the  oast  and  ctUxmr 
of  any  society  into  which  they  hnve  happen- 
to  be  thrown  ;  and  they  who  before  b^  liv- 
ed religiously  with  the  religious,  have  after- 
wards assimilated  with  the  gav  and  dissipa- 
ted, when  thus  thrown  into  their  company, 
as  cordially  as  if  they  had  never  been  habil- 
uated  to  better  things 

At  dinner  there  appeared  two  pretty  look- 
ing young  ladies,  daughters  of^my  friend, 
who  had  been  sometime  a  widower.  I  ]da- 
ced  myself  between  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
prying  a  little  into  their  minds,  while  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  conversiiy  on  in- 
different subjects.  Having  formerfy  heard 
this  gentleman's  deceased  wife  extolM  ai 
the  mirror  of  manors,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  table  highly  commended,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  it  so  ill  appointed,  and  every 
thing  wearing  marks  of  palpable  inelegance. 
Though  no  epicure,  I  conla  not  forbear  ob- 
serving that  many  of  the  dishes  were  out  of 
season,  ill  chosen,  and  ill  dressed. 

While  I  was  puzzling  my  head  for  n  solu- 
tion, 1  recollected  that  I  had  lately  read  in  a 
most  respectable  periodical  work,  a  paper 
(composed,  I  believe,  however,  by  a  raw  re- 
cruit of  that  well  disciplined  ixirps)  which 
insisted  that  nothing  tended  to  make  the  la- 
dies so  useless  and  inefficient  in  the  menage 
as  the  study  of  the  dead  langua^.  I  jump- 
ed to  the  conclusion,  and  was  m  an  instant 
persuaded  that  my  young  hostesses  nmet  not 
only  be  perfect  mistresses  of  Latin,  but  the 
ioui  emembU  was  so  ill  arranged  as  to  in- 
duce me  to  give  them  full  crmit  fcnr  Greek 
also. 

Finding,  therefi)re,  that  my  appetite  was 
baulked,  I  took  comfort  in  the  certainty  that 
ray  understanding  would  be  wdl  re^ed ; 
and  after  secretly  regretting  that  mrning 
should  so  effeotoaM^  destroy  usefulness,  I  was 
resolved  to  derive  intellectual  comfort  from 
this  too  classical  repast.  Turning  suddenly 
to  the  eldest  lady,  I  asked  her  at  once  if  she 
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did  Dotthiok  Virgil  tlie  finest  poet  in  the 
world.  She  blbshed,  and  thus  coofirmed  me 
in  ihe  opinion  that  her  modesty  was  equal  to 
her  erudition.  I  repeated  my  question  with 
a  little  circumlocution.  She  stared,  and 
sa&d  she'  had  never  heard  of  the  person  I 
mentioned,  but  that  she  bad  read  Tears  of 
Sensibility,  and  Rosa  Matilda,  and  Sympa- 
thy of  Souls,  and  Too  Civil  by  Half,  and  the 
Sorrows  of  Werter,  and  the  Stranger,  and 
the  Orphan  of  Snowdon. 

*  Yes,  Sir,'  joined  in  the  younger  sister, 
who  did  not  rise  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  litera- 
ture, *  and  we  have  read  Penidy  Punished, 
and  Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jenamy,  and  the 
Fortunate  Footman,  and  tlie  Illustrious. 
Chambermaid.'  I  blushed  and  stared  in  mv 
turn  ;  and  here  the  conversation,  through 
the  difficulty  of  our  being  intelligible  to  each 
other,  dropped  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  I 
sunk  much  lower  in  their  esteem  for  not  be- 
in^  acquamted  with  their  favourite  authors, 
than  they  did  in  mine  for  never  having 
beard  of  Virgil. 

I  arose  from  the  table  with  a  full  convic- 
tion that  it  is  very  possible  for  a  woman  to 
be  totally  ignorant  of  the  ordinary  but  in- 
dispensable duties  of  common  life,  without 
knowing  one  word  of  Latin ;  and  that  her 
beings  a  bad  companion  is  no  infallible  proof 
of  her  bein^f  a  g^ood  economist. 

I  am  afraid  the  poor  father  saw  something 
of  mr  disappointment  in  mv  countenance, 
for  when  we  were  alone  in  the  evening,  ^e 
observed  that  a  heavy  addition  to  his  other 
causes  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  was 
her  excellent  manag^ement  of  bis  family.  1 
found  aAerwards  that,  though  she  had 
broug'ht  him  a  great  fortune,  she  had  a  very 
low  Mncation.  Her  father,  a  coarse  coun- 
tnr  Squire,  to  whom  the  pleasures  of  the  ta- 
bte  were  the  only  pleasures  |br  which  he  had 
any  relish,  had  no  other  ambition  for  his 
daughter  but  that  she  should  be  tbe  most  fa- 
mous housewife  in  the  country.  He  glori « 
ed  in  her  culinary  perfections,  which  he  un- 
derstood ;  of  the  deficiencies  of  her  mind  he 
bad  not  the  least  perception.  Money  and 
food  eating,  be  owned,  were  the  only  things 
in  life  which  had  a  real  intrinsic  value;  the 
value  of  all  other  things,  he  declared,  exist- 
ed in  the  imagination  only. 

The  poor  lady,  when  she  became  a  mother, 
and  was  brourbt  out  into  the  world,  felt 
keenly  the  dedciencies  of  ber  own  educa- 
tion. The  dread  of  Scylla,  as  is  usual, 
wrecked  her  on  Chafybdis.  Her  first  reso- 
lution, as  soon  as  she  had  daughters,  was  that 
tbey  should  learn  every  thine*  All  the  mas- 
ters who  teach  things  of  littte  intrinsic  use 
were  extravagantly  paid  for  supernumerary 
attcodancef  and  as  no  one  in  the  family  was 
capable  of  judging  of  tlieir  improvemeots, 
their  progrest  was  out  slow.  liUNiffh  they 
were  taught  much  they  learnt  but  litue,  even 
of  these  nnneoessary  thinn  ;  and  of  things 
necessary  they  learnt  nothing.  Their  well- 
intentioned  mother  was  not  aware  that  her 
daugrbteVs'  education  was  almost  as  much 
calculated  to  gratify  the  sensei,  though  in  a 
different  way,  and  with  more  apparent  re- 
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finement,  as  her  own  had  been ;  and  that 
mind  is  left  nearly  as  much  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  making  an  ordinary  artist  as  in  ma- 
kinff  agoodcook. 


CHAP.  IV. 

FaoM  my  fondness  for  conversation,  my 
imagination  had  been  early  fired  with  Dr. 
Johnson's  remark  that  there  is  no  pleasure 
on  earth  comparable  to  the  fine  full  fiow  of 
London  ialk.  I,  who,  since  I  had  quitted 
college,  had  seldom  had  my  mind  refreslied, 
but  with  the  pettv  rills  and  penurious  streams 
of  knowledge  which  country  society  afford- 
ed, now  expected  to  meet  it  in  a  strong  and 
rapid  currebt,  fertilizing  wherever  it  flowed, 
producing  in  abundance  the  rich  fruits  of 
argument,  and  the  gay  flowers  of  rhetoric* 
1  looked  for  an  uninterrupted  course  of  profit 
and  delight.  I  flattered  myself  that  every 
dinner  would  add  to  my  stock  of  imara  ; 
that  every  debate  would  clear  up  some  diffi- 
culty,  every  discussion  elucidate  some  truth  ; 
that  every  allusion  would  be  purely  classical, 
every  sentence  abound  with  mstruotioo,  and 
every  period  be  pointed  with  wit. 

On  the  tintoe  of  expectation  1  went  to  dine 
with  Sir  John  Belfield,  in  Cavendish-square. 
I  looked  at  my  watch  fifty  times.  1  thought 
it  would  never  be  six  oV^lock.  I  did  not 
care  to  show  ray  country-breeding,  by  going 
too  early  to  incommode  my  friend,  nor  mv 
town  breeding,  by  going  too  late  and  spoil- 
ing his  dinner.  Sir  John  is  a  valuable,  ele- 
gant minded  man,  and,  next  to  Mr.  Stanle]^, 
stood  highest  in  my  fatberV  esteem  for  his 
mental  accomplishments  and  correct  morals. 
As  I  knew  he  was  remarkable  for  assembling 
at  his  table  men  of  sense,  taste,  and  learning, 
my  expectations  of  pleasure  were  very  high. 
'  Here  at  least,'  said  I,  as  I  heard  the  name 
of  one  clever  man  announced  after  another, 
'  here,  at  least,  I  cannot  fail  to  find 

The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  t 
Here  at  least  all  the  energies  of  my  mind 
will  be  brought  into  exercise.  From  this 
society  I  shall  carry  away  dooumants  for  ike 
improvement  of  my  taste ;  I  shall  treasure 
op  hints  to  enrich  mv  understanding,  and 
collect  aphorisms  for  tne  conduct  of  life.' 

At  first  there  was  no  fair  opportunity  to 
introduce  any  conversation  beyond  the  top- 
ics of  the  day,  and  to  those,  it  roust  be  con* 
fessed,  this  eventful  period  gives  a  new  and 
powerful  interest  1  should  have  been  much 
)>leased  to  have  had  my  country  politics  rec^ 
tified,  and  any  pnejudiccs,  wnich  I  might 
have  contracted,  removed,  or  softened,  could 
the  discussion  have  been  carried  on  without 
the  frequent  interruption  of  the  youngest 
man  in  the  company.  This  sentleman 
broke  in  on  everv  remark,  by  oesoantiog 
successively  on  the  merits  of  the  various 
dishes  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  experience  only 
can  determine  the  Judgment,  he  gave  proof 
of  that  best  right  to  peremptory  decision, 
by  not  trusting  to  delusive  tbeorr,  but  by 
actually  eating  of  every  dish  at  tahilA. 
His  anunadversiotts  were  ottered  with 
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the  ^Tity  of  a  Crerman  pbiloiopher,  and 
the  science  of  a  Freocb  cook.  If  any  of  bis 
opiaions  happened  to  be  controrerfed,  he 
quoted,  in  confirmation  of  bis  oirn  judgment, 
i^  Almanac  dt»  Ooumuinds^  which  be  assur- 
ed us  iras  the  most  valuable  work  that  bad 
appeared  in  France  since  the  Rerolntion.— 
The  author  of  this  book  be  seemed  to  con- 
sider of  as  hiffh  authority  in  the  science  of 
eating,  as  Coke  or  Hale  in  that  of  jurispru- 
dence, or  Qnintilian  in  the  art  of  criticism. 
To  the  credit  of  the  company,  however,  be 
it  spoken,  he  bad  the  whole  of  this  topic  to 
himself.  The  rest  of  the  party  were,  in  gen- 
eral, of  quite  a  different  califaier,  and  as  little 
acquainted  with  his  favourite  author,  as  he 
probably  was  with  theirs. 

The  lady  of  the  house  was  perfectly  amia- 
ble and  well  bred.  Her  dinner  was*  excel- 
lent ;  and  every  thing  about  her  had  an  air 
of  elegance  and  splendour :  of  course  she 
completely  escapcx)  the  disgrace  of  being 
thought  a  scholar,  but  not  the  suspicion  of 
having  a  very  good  taste.  I  longed  for  the 
removal  of  the  cloth,  and  was  eagerly  anti- 
cipating the  pleasure  and  improvement 
wuich  awaited  me. 

As  soon  as  the  servants  were  beginning  to 
withdraw,  we  got  into  a  sort  of  attitude  of 
conversation  ;  all  except  the  eulogist  of  1' Al- 
manac des  Gourmands,  who,  wrapping  him- 
self up  in  the  comfortable  consciousness  of 
his  own  superior  judgment,  and  a  little  piqned 
that  he  had  found  neither  support  nor  oppo- 
sition, (the  next  best  thing  to  a  profound 
talker,)  ne  seemed  to  have  a  perfect  indiiSsr- 
ence  to  all  topics  except  that  on  which  be 
had  shown  so  much  eloquence,  with  so  little 
effect. 

The  last  tray  was  now  carried  out,  the  last 
lingperin^  servant  had  retired.  I  was  begin- 
ning to  listen  with  all  my  powers  of  attention 
to  an  ingenious  gentleman  who  was  about  to 
give  an  mteresting  account  of  Egypt,  where 
he  had  spent  a  year,  and  from  whence  be  was 
lately  returned.  He  was  jtut  got  to  the  cat- 
acombs, 

When  on  a  sadden  open  flv,  - 
With  impetaoas  recoil  and  juring  sonnd, 

the  mahogany  foldinr  doors,  and  in  at  once, 
Rtrugglinjr  who  should  be  first,  rushed  half  a 
dosen  children,  lovely,  fresh,  ^y,  and  noisy. 
This  sudden  and  violent  irruption  of  the  pret- 
ty barbarians  necessarily  caused  a  total  in- 
terruptfon  of  conversation.  The  sprirhtly 
creatures  ran  round  the  table  to  choose  where 
they  would  sit.  '  At  length  this  gpneat  difficul- 
ty of  courts  and  cabinets  the  ehotce  ^  places^ 
was  settled.  The  little  things  were  jostled 
in  between  the  ladies,  who  all  contended 
who  should  get  possession  of  the  liitU  beanie 
iU9.  One  was  in  raptures  with  the  rosy 
cheeks  of  a  sweet  gnrl  she  held  in  her  kp.  A 
second  exclaimed  aloud  at  the  beautiful  lace 
with  which  the  frock  of  another  was  trimmed, 
and  which  she  was  sure  mamma  had  given 
her  for  bein^  good.  A  profitable,  and  doubt- 
less, a  lasting  and  inseparable  association, 
was  thus  formed  in  the  child's  mind  between 
lace  and  goodness.  A  third  cried  out,  <  Look 
at  the  pretty  angel  !--do  but  observe— her 


bracelets  are  as  blueas  her  ^ei.  Did  yon 
ever  see  a  match  ?*  'Surely,  ladyBedfiMd,' 
cried  a  fourth,  '  you  carried  the  eyes  to  the 
shop,  or  there  roust  have  been  a  shade  of  dif- 
ference.' I  myself,  who  am  passioaately  fond 
of  children,  eyed  the  sweet  little  rebels  with 
complacency,  notwithstanding  tke  miseaaoa- 
ableness  of  their  interruption. 

At  last,  when  they  were  all  disposed  o(  I 
resumed  my  iiM^uiries  about  the  resting  pbioe 
of  the  mummies.    But  the  grand  diqmte, 
who  should  have  oranges,  and  who  sboold 
have  almonds  and  ratsins,  soon  raised  socii  a 
clamour,  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  my 
Egyptian  friend.    This  great  contest  wm^ 
however,  at  length  settled,  and  I  was  retom- 
ing  to  the  antiquities  of  Memphis,  when  the 
important  point,  who  should  nave  red  wine, 
and  who  should  have  white,  who  shonld  have 
half  a  glass,  and  who  a  whole  one,  set « 
again  in  an  uproar.     Sir  .John  was  visibly 
uneasy,  and  commanded  silence.    During 
this  interval  of  peace,  I  gave  up  the  cata- 
combs, and  took  refnge  in  the  pyramids. 
But  I  had  no  sooner  proposed  rav  questkm 
about  the  serpent  said  to  be  found  io  one  oC 
them,  than  the  son  and  heir,  a  fine  little  fiel- 
low,  just  six  years  old,  reaching  out  bis  am 
to  dart  an  apple  across  the  table  at  his  sister, 
roguishly  intending  to  overset  her  glassy  un- 
luckily overthrew  his  own,  brimful  of  port 
wine.    The  whole  (xmtents  were  discharged 
on  the  elegant  drapery  of  a  white  robed 
nymph. 

All  was  now  agitation  and  distress,  and 
disturbance  and  confusion  ;  the  geotlemeo 
ringing  for  napkins,  the  ladies  assistu^  the 
dripping  fair  one ;  each  vying  with  the  other 
who  should  recommend  the  most  approved 
specific  of  getting  out  the  stain  of  red  wine, 
and  comforting  the  sufferer  by  stories  of  sim- 
ilar misfortunes*  The  poor  little  culprit 
was  dismissed,  and  all  difficulties  and  disas- 
ters seemed  at  last  surmounted.  But  you 
cannot  heat  up  again  an  interest  which  has 
been  so  often  cooled.  The  thread  of  coover^ 
sation  had  been  so  frec^tfently  broken,  that  I 
despaired  of  seeing  it  tied  ti^^ether  again.  I 
sorrowfully  gave  up  catacombs,  pyranuds, 
and  serpent,  and  was  obliged  to  content  my- 
self with  a  little  desultory  chat  with  my  next 
neighbour ;  sorry  and  disappointed  to  glean 
only  a  few  scattered  ears,  where  I  had  ex- 
pected so  abundant  a  harvest ;  and  the  day 
from  which  I  had  promised  myself  so  much 
benefit  and  delight,  passed  away  with  a  very 
slender  acquisition  of  either. 


CHAP.  .V. 

I  wsifT  almost  immediately  Ater,  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Ranby,  to  pass  a  finr  days 
at  his  villa  at  Hampstestd.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ranby  were  esteemed  pious  persons,  but  ha- 
ving risen  to  ^reat  affluence  by  a  sudden 
turn  of  fortune  m  a  commercial  engagement, 
they  had  a  little  self-sufficiency,  vaA  not  a  lit- 
tle disposition  to  ascribe  an  undue  importsoee 
to  wealth.  This  I  should  have  thought  more 
pardonable  under  their  circumstances,  bad  I 
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■Dt  expected  thatreU^n  would  in  this  re- 
spect oare  ipore  than  supplied  the  deficiencies 
en  education.  Their  reJij^ion,  however,  con- 
sisted almost  excloaively  in  a  disproportion- 
ate zeal  for  a  very  few  doctrines.  And 
tfaoogh  they  were  far  from  being  immoral  in 
their  own  practice,  yet,  in  their  discourse, 
tbev  affected  to  undervalue  morality. 

This  was,  indeed,  more  particularly  the 
case  with  the  lady^  whose  chief  object  of 
diaooorse  seemed  to  be,  to  convince  me  of 
ber  great  superiority  to  her  husband  in  po- 
lemical skilL  Her  chaste  conversation  cer- 
tainly was  not  coupled  with  fear.  In  one  re- 
spaet  she  was  the  very  reverse  of  those  Phar- 
isees who,  were  scrupulouBly  exact  about 
their  petty  observances.  Mrs.  Ranby  was, 
on  the  contrarjr,  anxious  about  a  yetj  few 
important  particulars,  and  exonerated  her- 
8^  Irom  the  necessity  of  all  inferior  atten- 
tions. She  was  strongly  attached  to  one  or 
two  preachers,  and  dScovered  little  candour 
for  all  others,  or  for  those  who  attended 
thera.  Nay,  she  somewhat  doubted  of  the 
soaadness  of  the  fiiitli  of  her  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance, who  would  not  incur  great  in- 
coBvenieace  to  attend  one  or  other  of  her  fa- 
▼oorites. 

Mrs.  Banby's  table  was  '  more  than  hos- 
pitably good.*  There  was  not  the  least  sus- 
picion m  Latin  here.  The  eulogist  of  female 
Ignorance  might  have  dined  in  comfortable 
security  against  the  intrusion  and  vanity  of 
erudition.  She  had  three  daughters,  not  un- 
iriJMtfing  yoiiDff  women.  But  I  was  much 
coocerned  to  observe,  that  they  were  not  on- 
ly dresned  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  fesh- 
ion,  but  their  drapery  was  as  transparent,  as 
short,  and  as  scsant^  ;  there  was  as  sedulous 
a  disclosure  of  their  persons,  and  as  great  a 
redundancy  of  ornaments,  as  I  had  seen  in 
the  gayest  cireles. 

*  Expect  not  perfection,*  said  ray  good 
mother,  *bat  look  for  conaiHency.*  This 
principle  my  parents  had  not  only  taught  me 
m  the  closet,  out  had  illustrated  by  their  do 


quainted  with  the  subject,  and  expressed  her- 
self with  eneigy  on  many  serious  points.  I 
could  have  been  glad,  however,  to  have  seen 
her  views  a  little  more  practical,  and  her 
spirit  a  little  less  censorious.  I  saw  she  took 
the  lead  in  debate,  and  that  Mr.  Ranby  sub- 
mitted to  act  as  subaltern ;  but  whether  his 
meekness  was  the  effect  of  piety  or  fear,  1 
could.DOt  at  that  time  determme.  She  pro- 
tested vehemently  a^inst  all  dissipation,  in 
which  I  cordially  jomed  her,  though  I  hope 
with  something  less  intemperance  of  manner, 
and  less  acrimony  against  those  who  pursued 
it.  I  began,  however  to  lose  sight  or  the  er- 
rors of  the  daujgfhters*  dress  in  the  pleasure  I 
felt  at  conversinff  with  so  pious  a  mother  of 
a  family.  For  pious  she  reallv  was,  though 
ber  piety  was  a  little  debased  by  coarseness, 
and  not  a  little  disfigured  by  asperity. 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  that  the  young  la- 
dies not  only  took  no  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion, but  that  they  did  not  even  seem  to  know 
what  was  gding  on ;  and  I  most  confess  the 
inonnsr  in  whSsh  it  was  conducted  was  not 
calculated  to  make  the  subject  interesting. 
The  girls  sat  jogging  and  whispering  each 
other,  and  got  away  as  fest  as  they  could. 

As  soon  as  they  were  withdrawn—^  There, 
sir,'  said  the  mother,  'are  three  g^rls  who 
will  make  excellent  wives.—They  never 
were  at  a  ball  or  a  play  in  their  lives ;  and 
yet,  though  I  say  it,  who  should  not  say  it, 
they  are  as  highly  accomplished  as  any  ladies 
at  St  James's.'  I  cordially  approved  the 
former  part  of  bar  assertion,  ana  bowed  in 
silenceto  the  latter. 

I  took  this  opportunity  of  enquiring  what 
had  been  her  mode  of  religious  instruction 
for  her  daughters;  but  though  I  put  the 
question  with  much  caution  and  deference, 
she  looked  displeased,  and  said  she  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  do  a  great  deal  in  that 
way ;  all  these  things  must  come  from  above ; 
it  was  not  human  endeavours,  but  divine 
grace  which  made  Christians.  I  ob<«erved, 
that  the  truth  appeared  to  be,  that  di?ine 


portment  in  the  family  and  in  the  world,  f  race  biesaing  human  endeavours,  seemed 
They  observed  a  uniform  correctness  in  theifrmost  likelv  to  accomplish  that  great  end. 


general  demeanor.  They  were  not  over 
anxioas  about  character  for  its  own  sake, 
but  they  were  tenderly  violent  not  to  bring 
any  reproach  on  the  Chnstian  name  by  im- 
prudence, negligence,  or  inconsistency,  even 
in  small  things.  *  Custom,'  said  my  mother, 
<  can  never  alter  the  immutable  nature  of 
riffht;  feshion  can  never  justifv  anv  practice 
which  is  improper  in  itself;  and  to  dress  inde- 
cently is  as  great  an  offence  a^nst  purity  and 
modesty,  when  it  is  the  fashion,  as  when  it  is 
obsolete.  There  should  be  a  line  of  demar- 
cation somewhere.  In  the  article  of  dress 
and  appearance,  Christian  mothers  should 
make  a  stand.  They  should  not  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  expect  that  a  young  girl  will 
of  herself  have  courage  to  oppose  the  united 
temptations  of  feshion  without,  and  the  secret 
prevalence  of  corruption  within;  and  au- 
thority should  be  called  in  where  admonition 
fails.^ 

The  conversation  after  dinner  took  a  reli- 
gious turn.     Mrs.  Ranby  iras  not  unac* 


She  replied,  that  expeneoce  was  not  on  ray 
side,  for  that  the  children  of  religious  parents 
were  not  always  religious.  I  aUowea  that  it 
was  too  true.  1  knew  she  drew  her  instan- 
ces from  two  or  three  of  her  own  friends, 
who,  while  they  discovered  much  earnest- 
ness about  their  own  spiritual  interests,  had 
almost  totally  neglected  the  religious  culti- 
vation of  their  children ;  the  daughters  in 
particular  had  been  suffered  to  follow  their 
ov^p  devices,  and  to  waste  their  days  in  com- 
pany of  their  own  choosing,  and  in  the  most 
frivolous  manner.  *•  What  do  ye  more  than 
others  ?'  is  an  interrogation  which  this  neg- 
ligence has  frequently  sug^gested.  Nay, 
professing  serious  piet^,  if  ye  do  not  more 
than  those  who  profess  it  not,  ve  do  less. 

I  took  the  liberty  to  remark,  that  thoueh 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  hereditary  holi- 
ness, no  entail  of  goodness ;  yet  the  Almighty 
had  promised  in  Uie  scriptures  many  bless- 
ings to  the  offspring  of  the  righteous.  He 
never  meant*  however,-  that  reiigtoa  was  to 
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be  transferred  arbitrarily  like  an  bdr-loom ; 
but  the  promise  was  accompaDied  with  con- 
ditioDS  and  injunctioDS.  The  directio&B  irere 
express  and  frequent,  to  inculcate  eari^  and 
late  the  g>reat  troths  of  religion ;  nay,  it  was 
enforced  with  all  the  minuteness  of  detail, 
*  precept  upon  precept,  l\ne  upon  line,  here 
a  little,  and  there  a  little*— at  all  times  and 
seasons,  *  waHdng:  by  the  way,  and  sitting  in 
the  house/  1  hazarded  the  assertion,  that  it 
would  gmerally  be  found  that  where  the 
children  oi  pious  )»arentB  turned  out  ill,  there 
had  been  some  mistake,  some  neglect,  or 
some  fault  on  the  part  of  the  patents ;  that 
they  had  not  used  the  right  methods.  I  oh- 
Ferved  that  I  thought  it  did  not  at  all  dem* 
gate  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Almighty, 
that  he  appointed  certain  means  to  accom- 
plish certain  ends;  and  that  the  adopting 
these  in  conformity  to  his  appointment,  and 
dependence  on  his  blessing,  seemed  to  be 
one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  should  prove 
our  faith  by  our  obedience. 

I  found  1  had  gone  too  far— she  said,  with 
some  warmth,  that  she  was  not  wanting  in 
any  duty  to  her  daughters;  she  set  them  a 
good  example,  and  she  prayed  daily  for  their 
conversion.  I  highly  commended  her  for 
both,  but  risked  the  observation,  <  that  pray- 
ing without  instilling  principles,  might  be  as 
inefficacious  as  instruction  without  prayer. 
That  it  was  like  a  husbandman,  who  should 
expect  that  praying  for  sunshine,  should 
produce  a  crop  of  corn  in  a  field  where  not 
one  grain  had  been  sown.  God,  indeed, 
could  effect  this,  but  be  does  not  do  it ;  and 
the  means  being  of  his  own  appointment,  bis 
omnipotence  is,  not  less  exerted,  by  his  di- 
recting certain  effects  to  follow  certain  cau- 
ses, than  it  would  be  by  any  arbitrary  act.' 
As  it  was  evident  that  she  did  not  choose  to 
quarrel  with  me,  she  contented  herself  with 
saying  coldly,  that  she  perceived  I  was  a  It- 
galitt,  and  had  but  a  low  view  of  divine 
things. 

At  tea  I  found  the  young  ladies  took  no 
more  interest  in  the  conversation  than  they 
had  done  at  dinner,  but  sat  whispering  and 
langhing,  and  netting  white  silk  gloves,  till 
they  were  summon^  to  the  harpsichord. 
Despairing  of  getting  on  with  them  in  com- 
pany, I  proposed  a  walk  in  tha  garden.  I 
now  found  ttiem  as  willing  to  talk,  as  desti- 
tute of  any  thing  to  say.  Their  conversa- 
tion was  vivid  and  frivolous.  They  laid  great 
stress  on  small  things.  They  seemed  to  have 
no  shades  in  their  understanding,  but  used 
the  strons^est  terms  for  the  commonest  occa- 
sions, and  admiration  was  excited  by  things 
hardly  worthy  to  command  attention.  They 
were  extremely  glad  and  extremely  sorry, 
on  subjects  not  calculated  to  excite  affections 
of  any  kind.  They  were  animated  about 
trifles,  and  indifferent  on  things  of  impor- 
tance. They  were,  I  must  confess,  frank 
and  good-natured ;  but  it  was  evident,  that 
at  they  were  too  open,  to  have  any  thing  to 
conceal, so  they  were  too  uninforroedto  have 
any  thinff  to  produce ;  and  I  Iras  resolved 
not  to  TisK  ray  happiness  with  a  woman  who 
6onld  nel  eontribute  h^  iViU  ahare  towards 


spending  a  wet  winter  obecfffitDy  m    Use 
conntry. 

The  next  day,  all  (he  bonra  from  breakfiaat 
to  dinner  were  devoted  to  the  harp.    1  had 
the  vanity  to  think  that  this  sacrifice  of  liaie 
was  made  in  compliment  tome,  aal  bad  pro- 
fessed to  like  music ;  till  I  found  that  nil 
their  morning^  were  spent  in  the  same  mafi- 
oer ;  and  the  only  fruit  of  their  edneatiaB, 
which  seemed  to  be  used  to  any  purpose, 
was,  that  after  their  femily  devotions  m  the 
evening,  they  song  and  played  a  hymn.  Tin 
was  almost  the  only  sign  tmy  gave  of  int^ 
lectual   or  spiritual   life.    Tney    attended 
momiop  prayers  if  they  were  dressed  before 
the  bell  rang.    One  morning  when  thej  did 
not  appear  till  late,  they  were  reproved  by 
their  father ;  Mrs.  Ranby  said, '  sine  sihoulct 
be  more  angry  with  them  for  their  irregu- 
larity, were  it  not  that  Mr.  Banby  •bsti- 
nately  persisted  in  reading  a  printed  tovuL, 
which  she  was  persuaded  could  not  do  any 
body  much  good.'    The  poor  man,  who  was 
really  wdl  disposed,  very  properly  defended 
himself,  by  saying,  that  be  hoped  bit  own 
heart  went  along  with  every  word  be  rend  p 
and  as  to  his  family,  he  thought  it  much  more 
beneficial  for  them  to  join  in  an  excellent 
composition  of  a  judicious  divine,  than  to  at- 
tend to  any  such  crude  rhapsody  as  he  shoold 
be  able  to  produce,  whose  education  bad  not 

?ualified  him  to  lead  the  devotions  of  otben. 
had  never  heard  him  venture  to  make  use 
of  his  understanding  before ;  and  I  oontiiraed 
to  find  it  much  better  that  I  had  at  fint  given 
him  Credit  for.  The  lady  observed,  with 
some  asperitjr,  that  where  there  were  ffi/ls 
and  ffracegy  it  superceded  the  necessity  of 
learning. 

In  vindication  of  my  own  good  breeding,  I 
should  observe  that,  in  my  little  debates  witb 
Mrs.  Ranby,  to  which  I  am  ^ways  chal- 
lenged by  her,  I  never  lost  sight  of  that  be- 
coming example  of  the  son  of  Cato.  who, 
when  about  to  deliver  sentiments  which 
might  be  thought  too  assuming  in  so  yonng  a 
man,  introduced  his  admonitions  with  Su% 
ipodest  preface, 

^Remember  what  oar  faiher  oft  has  taught  us. 

'  I,  without  quoting  the  son  of  the  stge  of 
Utica,  constantly  a&uced  the  pateroal  au- 
thority for  opinions,  which  might  savonr  too 
much  of  arro^nce  without  such  a  saneUon. 

I  observed  in  the  course  of  my  vitit,  that 
self-denial  made  no  part  of  Mrs.  Ranby^s  re- 
ligious plan.  She  fancied,  I  believe,  that  it 
savored  of  works,  and  of  works  she  was  evi- 
dently afraid.  She  talked  as  if  activity  were 
useless,  and  exertion  unnecessary,  aal  as  if, 
like  inanimate  matter,  we  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  sit  still  and  be  shone  upon. 

1  assured  her  that  though  I  depended  on 
the  merey  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  his 
Son,  for  salvation,  as  entirely  as  she  could 
do,  yet  I  thought  that  Aknighty  ^race,  to  far 
from  setting  aside  diligent  exertion,  was  the 
principle  which  promoted  it.  That  salvafioB 
IS  in  no  part  of  scripture  represented  asat- 
tamable  by  the  indolent  ChnttiBn,  if  I  to^t 
ceople  tock  contradietoiy  tennt.    Tktt  I 
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had  been  dften  airfiiQy  stnick  with  the  pl»n 
decfciratioafl,  *  thai  the  kiogdom  of  beavea 
sufimnb  violence'—'  strire  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  ipite'—^  whataoerer  thy  band  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  mil  thy  mighO— '  g^ive  dilig^ence 
to  make  yonr  calling  Bure^— *  work  oqt  yonr 
own  aalvatioo.*  To  this  labour,  this  watch- 
falnen,  this  sedulity  of  endearonr,  the  crown 
of  life  is  expraisly  promised,  and  salvation  is 
not  len  the  free  gift  of  God,  because  he  has 
annexed  certain  conditions  to  our  obtain- 
iogit. 

The  mote  I  argned,  the  more  I  foond  mr 
repatation  decline ;  yet  to  argne  she  compel- 
led me.    i  really  betiered  she  was  sincere, 
bnt  she  was  ill-mformed,  governed  by  feel- 
ings and  impulses,  rather  than  by  the  plain 
express  rale  of  scripture.    It  was  not  that 
she  did  not  read  scripture,  but  she  interpret- 
ed it  in  her  own  way ;  built  opinions  on  in- 
snlaled  texts;    did  not  compare  scripture 
with  scripture,  except  as  it  concurred  to 
strengthen  her  bias.    She  considered  with 
a  disproportionate  fondness,  those  passages 
which  supported  her  preconceived  opinkms, 
instead  or  being  uniformly  governed  by  the 
general  tenor  aiid  spirit  of  the  sacred  paf^. 
She  had  for  less  reverence  for  the  perceptive 
than  for  the  doctrinal  parti,  because  she  did 
not  sufficiently  consider  foith  as  an  operative 
inflnential  pnnciple:  nor  did  she  conceive 
that  the  sublimest  doctrines  involve  deep 
practical  consequences.    She  did  not  con- 
sider the  government  of  the  tongue,  nor  the 
command  of  her  passions,  as  torming  any 
materia]  part  of  the  Christian  character. 
Her  seal  was  fiery,  because  her  temper  was 
so ;  and  her  charity  was  cold,  because  it  was 
an  expensive  propensity   to   keep   warm 
Among  the  perfections  of  the  Redeemer'^ 
character,  she  did  not  consider  his   being 
<  meek  and  lowly'  as  an  example,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  was  to  extend  to  her.    She 
considered  it  indeed  as  odmiro&te,  but  not  as 
imiiable ;  a  distinction  she  was  ver^  apt  to 
make  in  all  her  practical  dissertations,  and 
in  her  interpretation  of  scripture. 

la  the  evening  Mrs.  Ranby  was  lamenting, 
ID  general  and  rather  customary  terms,  her 
own  exceeding  sinfulness.  Mr.  Ranby  said, 
^  You  accuse  yourself  rather  too  heavilv,  my 
dear ;  ^ou  have  sins,  to  be  9ure.'  *  And  pray 
what  sins  have  I,  Mr.  Ranby?*  said  she, 
turning  upon  him  with  so  much  Quickness 
that  the  poor  man  started.  *  Nay,'  said  he 
meekly,  <  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you ;  so 
for  from  it,  that  hearing  yon  condemn  your- 
self so  grievously,  I  intended  to  comfort  you, 

and  to  say  that,  except  a  f^w  foul  is, ^ 

*  And  fnaj  what  fouits  V  interrupted  she, 
«  contrnuinj^  to  speak  however,  lest  ne  should 
catch  an  interval  to  tell  them.  *  1  defy  you, 
Mr.  Ranby,  to  produce  one.*  '  My  dear,' 
leolied  be,  'as  you  charged  yourself  with  all, 
f  tnonght  it  would  be  letting  you  off  cheaply 
bv  naming  only  two  or  three,  such  as  ■  .* 
Here,  fearing  matters  would  go  too  far,  I  in- 
terposed, and  softening  things  as  much  as  I 
Could  for  the  lady,  said,  *  I  conceived  that 
Mr.  Rttby  meant,  that  though  she  partook 
ef  the  genera)  oarruptioo--*—*  Here  Ranby 


interrupting  me  with  more  spirit  than  I 
thought  be  possessed,  said,  *■  General  corrupt 
tion.  Sir,  must  be  the  source  of  particular 
Corruption.  I  did  not  mean  that  my  wife 
was  worse  than  other  women.'  *  Worse, 
Mr.  Ranby,  worse  ?'  cried  she.  Ranby  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  not  minding  her, 
went  on,  ^  As  she  is  always  insisting  that  the 
whole  species  is  corrupt,  she  cannot  help  al- 
lowing that  she  herselr  has  not  quite  escaped 
the  infection.  Now,  to  be  a  sinner  in  the 
gross,  and  a  saint  in  the  detail ;  that  is,  to 
have  all  sins,  and  no  fouits,  is  a  thing  I  do 
not  Quite  comorehend.' 

After  he  baa  left  the  room,  which  he  did  as 
the  shortest  wa}r  of  allaying  the  storm,  she 
apolo^zed  for  him,  and  said, '  be  was  a  well 
meaning  man,  and  acted  up  to  tbe  little  light 
he  had  ;*  but  added,  *■  that  he  was  unacc|uaint- 
ed  with  religious  feelings,  and  knew  little  of 
the  nature  of  conversion* 

Mrs.  Ranby,  I  found,  seems  to  consider 
Christianity,  as  a  kind  of  free-masonry,  and 
therefore  tninks  it  superfluous  to  speak  on 
serious  subjects  to  any  but  tbe  initiated.  If 
they  do  not  return  the  sign^  she  gives  them 
up  as  blind  and  dead. — She  thinks  she  can 
only  make  herself  intelligible  to  those  to 
whom  certain  peculiar  phrases  are  familiar ; 
and  though  her  friends  may  be  correct,  de- 
vout, and  both  doctrinally  and  practically 
pious ;  yet  if  thejr  cannot  catch  a  certain 
mystic  meaning,  if  there  is  not  a  sympathy 
or  intelligence  between  her  and  them,  if  they 
do  not  rally  conceiye  of  impressions,  and 
cannot  respond  to  mysterious  communica- 
tions, she  holds  them  unworthy  of  inter- 
course with  her.  She  does  not  so  much  in- 
sist on  high  moral  excellence  as  the  criterion 
of  their  worth,  as  on  their  own  account  of 
their  internal  feelings. 

She  holds  very  cheap,  that  gradual  growth 
in  piety  which  is  in  reality  no  less  the  effect 
of  divine  grace,  than  those  instantaneous 
conversions  which  she  believes  to  be  so  com- 
mon. She  cannot  be  persuaded  that,  of  ev- 
ery advance  in  piety,  of  every  improvement 
in  yirtue,  of  every  illumination  of  the  un- 
derstanding, of  every  amendment  in  the 
heart,  of  every  ratification  of  the  will,  the 
spirit  of  God  is  no  less  the  author,  because  it 
is  progressive,  than  if  it  were  sudden  It  is 
true.  Omnipotence  can,  when  he  pleases, 
still  produce  these  instantaneous  effects,  9s 
he  has  sometimes  done ;  but  as  it  is  not  his 
established  or  common  mode  of  operation,  it 
seems  vain  and  rash,  presumptuously  to  wait 
for  these  miraculous  interferences.  An  im- 
plicit dependence,  however,  on  such  inter- 
ferences, is  certainly  more  gratifying  to  the 
genius  of  enthusiam,  than  the  anxious  vigil- 
ance, the  fervent  prayer,  the  daily  struggle, 
the  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible,  though 
constant  progress  of  the  sober-minded  Chris- 
tian. Such  a  Christian  is  fully  aware  that 
bis  heart  requires  as  much  watching  in  the . 
more  advanced  as  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
his  religious  course.  He  is  cheerful  in  a 
well-grounded  hope,  and  looks  not  for  ecsta- 
cies,  till  that  hope  be  swallowed  up  in  frui- 
tion.    ThankiVil  if  he  feel  in  his  heart  ^ 
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groffing  love  to  €rod,  and  an  increasing  sub- 
miflaion  to  his  will,  though  he  is  uBconscious 
of  visions,  and  unacquainted  with  any  reve- 
lation but  that  which  God  has  made  in  his 
word.  He  remembers,  and  he  derives  con<- 
solation  from  the  remembrance,  that  his  Sa7- 
iour,  in  his  roost  gracious  and  soothing  invi- 
tation to  the  *  heavy  laden,'  has  mercifully 
promised  *  rest,'  but  he  has  no  where  promis- 
ed rapture. 


CHAP.  VI. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Ranby's  daughters. 
Is  this  contUtency^  said  I  to  myself,  when  I 
compared  the  inanity  of  (he  life  with  the  se- 
riousness of  the  discourse ;  and  contrasted 
the  vacant  way  in  which  the  day  was  spent, 
with  the  decent  and  devout  manner,-  in  which 
it  was  begun  and  ended  ?  I  recollected  that 
under  the  early  though  imperfect  sacred  in- 
stitution, the  fire  of  the  mornin?  and  eve 
ning  sacrifice  was  never  sufferea  to  be  ex- 
tinguished during  the  day. 

Though  Mrs.  Ranby  would  have  thought 
it  a  little  heathenish  to  have  bad  her  daugh- 
ters instructed  in  polite  literature,  and  to 
have  filled  a  leisure  hour  in  reading  to  her  a 
useful  book,  that  was  not  profess^ly  reli- 
gious, she  felt  no  compunction  at  their  waste 
of  time,  or  the  trifling  pursuits  in  which  the 
day  was  suffered  to  spend  itself  The  piano- 
forte, when  they  were  weary  of  the  harp, 
copying  some  different  drawings,  gilding  a 
set  of  flower  pots,  and  netting  white  gloves 
and  veik,  seemed  to  fill  up  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  these  immortal  beings,  of  these  Chris- 1 
liana,  for  whom  it  had  been  solemnly  enffa- 
god  that  they  should  manfully  fight  nnaer 
Christ's  banner. 

On  a  further  acquaintance,  I  was  much 
more  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  on  their  edu- 
cation than  their  dispositions.  I  found  them 
not  only  good  humoured,  but  chantablv  dis- 
posed; but  their  charities  were  small  and 
casual,  often  ill  applied,  and  always  without 
a  plan.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  state, 
character  or  wants  of  the  neighbouring  poor; 
and  it  had  never  been  pointed  out  to  them 
that  the  instraction  of  the  young  and  igno- 
rant made  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  rich 
towards  them. 

When  I  once  ventured  to  drop  a  hint  on 
tliis  subject  to  Mrs.  Ranby,  she  drily  said 
there  were  many  other  ways  of  doing  good 
to  the  poor,  besides  exposing  her  daughters 
to  the  probability  of  catchin?  diseases,  and 
,  the  certainty  of  getting  dirt  oy  such  visits. 
Her  subscription  was  never  wanting  when 
she  was  guUe  sure  that  the  object  was  deserv- 
ing. As  I  suspected  that  she  a  little  over- 
rated her  own  charity,  I  could  not  forbear 
observing,  that  I  did  not  think  it  demanded 
acMnnbination  of  all  the  virtues  to  entitle  a 
y  poor  sick  wretch  to  a  dinner.  And  though 
I  durst  not  quote  so  light  an  author  as  Ham- 
let to  ber,  I  could  not lidp  saying  to  myself, 
giveeveryman  kU  due^  and  who  shall  ^scape 
vfhipfisig?  O!  if  God  dealt  so  rigidly  with 
us  ;  if  he  waited  to  bestow  his  ordinary  bles- 


sings till  we  were  good  «imigfa  ta  dtteire 
them,  who  would  be  clothed  ?  who  wtwld 
be  fed  ^  who  would  have  a  roof  to  tbelter 
him? 

It  was  not  that  she  eave  nothing  airay,  bat 
she  had  a  great'  dislike  to  relieve  any  bol 
those  of  her  own  religious  persaasioO'^ 
Though  her  Redeemer  laid  down  his  lifefor 
all  people,  nations,  and  languages,  she  wiH 
only  lay  down  her  money  for  a  very  haiitoi 
number  of  a  very  limited  <das8.  To  be  re- 
ligious is  not  claim  sufficient  on  ber  booDty; 
they  must  be  religious  in  a  partictthrwty. 

The  Miss  Ranbys  had  not  been  habitnated 
to  make  any  systematic  provision  for  rsfobr 
charity,  or  for  any  of  those  accidental  caiaiD- 
ities,  for  which  the  purse  of  the  affloeot 
should  always  be  provided :  and  being  very 
expensive  in  their  persons,  they  haid  oftes 
not  a  six -pence  to  bestow,  when  the  mtst 
deserving  case  presented  itself.  This  mast 
frequently  happen  when  there  is  no  specific 
fund  for  charity  which  should  be  incladedift 
the  general  arrangement  of  expenses :  sod 
the  exercise  of  benevolence,  not  be  left  to 
depend  on  the  accidental  state  of  the  parse. 
If  no  new  trinket  happened  to  be  wanted, 
these  young  ladies  were  liberal  to  any  appli- 
cation, though  always  without  judging  of  iti 
merits  by  their  own  eyes  and  ears.  Bot  if 
there  was  a  competition  between  a  sick  fam- 
ily and  a  new  brooch,  the  brooch  was  sare  (o 
carry  the  day.  This  would  not  have  b«o 
the  case,  had  they  been  habituated  to  visit 
themselves  the  abodes  of  penury  and  woe. 
Their  flexible  young  hearts  would  have  bees 
wrought  upon  by  the  actual  sight  of  mise- 
ries, the  impression  of  which  was  feeble  when 
it  reached  their  ears  at  a  distance,  BurroQnd- 
ed  as  they  were  with  all  the  softnesses  and 
accommodations  of  luxurious  life.  *■  Tbey 
would  do  what  they  could.*  They  hoped 
it  was  not  so  bad  as  was  represented.'  Tbey 
fell  into  the  usual  way  of  paci^iog*  tlieir 
consciences,  by  their  regrets ;  and  broupht 
themselves  to  believe  that  their  sympathy 
with  the  Buffering  was  an  atonement  (or  that 
not  relieving  it. 

I  observed,  with  concern,  during  my  visit, 
how  little  the  Christian  temper  seemed  to  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  reii|ri<J°' 
This  appeared  in  the  daily  concerns  of  ihB 
high  professor.  An  opinion  contradicted,  a 
person  of  different  religious  views  commeoa- 
ed,  the  smallest  opposition  to  her  will,  the  lo- 
trusionof  an  unseasonable  visitor,  ^^^^ 
imperfection  in  the  dressing  of  some  dish  at 
table  :  such  trifles  not  only  discomposed  ber, 
but  the  discomposure  was  manifested  witu  a 
vehemence,  which  she  was  not  aware  w^^ 
fault ;  nor  did  she  seem  at  all  sensible  tbat 
her  religion  was  ever  to  be  resorted  to  bat  on 
great  occasions,  forgetting  that  P****  ®^^ 
sions  but  rarelv  occur  in  com'moo  life,  aw 
that  these  small  passes,  at  which  the  enemy 
is  perpetually  entering,  the  true  Chrisuan 
will  vigilantly  guard. 

T  observed  in  Mrs.  Ranby  one  stritanfC  »«»• 
consistency.  While  she  considered  it  » 
forming  a  complete  line  of  separation  no^ 
the  world,  that  she  and  her  daughters  ao- 
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stained  from  public  places,  she  had  no  objec- 
ticm  to  tbeir  indemnifjring  themselves  for  this 
forbcHSratice,  by  demoting  so  moDstrous  a  dis- 
pTt>portion  of  their  time  to  that  Fery  amose- 
ment  which  constitutes  so  principal  a  part  of 
diversioD  abroad.  The  time  which  is  re- 
deemed from  what  is  wrong,  is  of  little  val- 
ue, if  not  dedicated  to  what  is  right ;  and  it 
is  not  enough  that  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel furnish  a  subject  for  discussion,  if  they  do 
not  famish  a  principle  of  action. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  defects  which 
/  struck  me  in  this,  and  two  or  three  other 
I  fkmiiiesy  whom  I  afterwards  visited,  was  the 
'want  of  companionableness  in  the  daughters. 
Tbey  did  not  seem  to  form  a  part  of  the  fam- 
ily csompact ;  but  made  a  kind  of  distinct 
'  branch  of  themselves.  Surely,  when  only 
the  parents  and  a  few  select  friends  are  met 
together,  in  a  family  way,  the  daughters 
sbonld  contribute  their  portion  to  enliven 
the  domestic  circle.  They  were  always 
ready  to  sing  and  to  play,  but  did  not  take 
the  pains  to  produce  toemselves  in  conversa- 
tion ;  but  seemed  to  carry  on  a  distinct  in- 
tercourse, by  herding,  and  whispering,  and 
laug^hing  together. 

Id  some  women  who  seemed  to  be  posses- 
sed of  good  ingredients,  they  were  so  ill  mix- 
ed up  together  as  not  to  produce  an  elegant, 
interesting  companion.    It  appeared  to  roe 
.     that  three  of  the  grand  inducements  in  the 
I     choice  of  a  wife,  are,  that  a  man  may  have  a 
I    directress  for  his  family,  a  preceptress  for  his 
children,  and  a  companion  for  himself     Can 
it  be  honestljr  affirmed  that  the  present  hab- 
its of  domestic  life  are  geoerally  favourable 
to  the  union  of  these  three  essentials  ?    Yet 
which  of  them  can  a  man  of  sense  and  prin- 
ciple consent  to  relinquish  in  his  conjugal 
prospects .' 


CHAP.  vri. 

I  returned  to  town  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days.  To  a  speculative  stranger,  a  London 
day  presents  every  variety  of  circumstance 
in  every  conceivable  shape  of  which  human 
life  is  susceptible.  When  you  trace  the  so- 
licitude of  the  morning  countenance,  the 
anxious  exploring  of  the  morning  paper,  the 
eager  interrogation  of  the  mommg  guest — 
when  you  hear  the  dismal  enumeration  of 
losses  by  land,  and  perils  by  sea — taxes  tre- 
bling, dangers  multiplying,  commerce  anni- 
hilatinr,  war  protracted,  mvasion  threaten- 
^^ing,  destruction  impending— your  mind 
'patches  and  communicates  Uie  terror,  and 
you  feel  yourself  *  falling  with  a  falling 
state.' 

'  But  when,  m  the  course  of  the  very  same 
^y,  you  meet  these  gloomy  prognosttcators 
9t  the  sumptuous,  not  'dinner,  but  heca- 
iorob,*  at  the  gorgeous  fete,  the  splendid 
spectacle ;  when  you  hear  the  frivolous  dis- 
course, witness  the  luxurious  dissipation, 
contemplate  the  boundless  indulgence,  and 
observe  the  ruinous  gaming,  you  would  be 
ready  to  exclaim,  *  Am  I  not  supping  in  the 
Aotipodea  ot  that  land  in  which  I  breakfast- 


ed ?  Surely  this  is  a  country  of  diffiirent 
men,  different  characters,  and  different  cir- 
cumstances. This  at  least  is  a  place  in 
which  there  is  neither  fear  nor  danger,  nor 
want,  nor  misery,  nor  war.' 

If  you  observe  the  overflowio^^  .subscrip- 
tions raised,  the  innumerable  societies  form- 
ed, the  committees  appointed,  the  agents 
employed,  the  royal  patrons  ei^^aged,  the 
noble  presidents  provided,  the  pahice-like 
structures  erected ;  and  all  this  to  alleviate, 
to  cure,  and  even  to  prevent  every  calamity, 
which  the  indigent  can  suffer,  or  the  affluent 
conceive ;  to  remove  not  only  want  but  ig« 
norance ;  to  suppress  not  only  misery  but 
vice,  would  you  not  exclaim  with  Hamlet, 
'  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  How  noble 
in  reason  !  How  infinite  in  faculties  !  In 
action  how  like  an  angel !  In  compassion, 
how  like  a  God!' 

If  you  look  into  the  whole  comet-like  ec- 
centric orb  of  the  human  character ;  if  yon 
compared  all  the  struggling  contrariety  of 
principle  and  of  passion ;  the  clashing  of 
opinion  and  of  action,  of  resdlution  and  of 
performance  ;  the  victories  of  evil  over  the 
propensities  to  good ;  if  you  contrasted  the 
splendid  virtue  with  the  disorderly  vice  ;  the 
exalted  generosity  with  the  selnsh  narrow- 
ness ;  the  provident  bounty  with  the  thought- 
less prodigfality ;  the  extremes  of  all  that  is 
dignified,  with  the  excesses  of  all  that  is  ab- 
ject, would  you  not  exclaim  in  the  very  spir- 
it of  Pascal,  O !  the  grandeur  and  the  little* 
ness,  the  excellence  and  the  corruption,  the 
majesty  and  the  meanness  of  man ! 

if  you  attended  the  debates  in  our  rreat 
deliberative  assemblies  ;  if  you  heard  the  ar- 
gument and  the  eloquence,  *  the  wisdom  and 
the  wit,'  the  public  spirit  and  the  disinterest- 
edness ;  Curtius's  devotedness  to  his  country, 
and  Reguius*s  disdain  of  self,  expressed  with 
all  the  logic  which  reason  can  sunpest,  and 
embellished  with  all  the  rhetoric  which  fancy 
can  supply,  would  you  not  rapturously  cry 
out,  this  is 

Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roaaan  fbne  ? 

But  if  you  discern  the  bitter  personality, 
the  incurable  prejudice,  the  cutting  retort, 
the  suspicious  implication,  the  recrimination 
sneer,  the  cherished  animosity ;  if  you  beheld 
the  interests  of  an  empire  standing  still,  the 
business  of  the  civilized  globe  suspended, 
while  two  intellectual  gladiators  are  thnutinjg^ 
each  to  give  the  other  a  fall,  and  to  show  hu 
own  strengfth ;  would  you  not  lament,  the  lit- 
tleness of  the  great,  the  infirmities  of  the 
good,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  wise  ?  Would 
you  not,  soaring  a  flight  far  above  Hamlet 
or  Pascal,  apostrophize  with  the  Royal  Psalm- 
ist, *  Lord,  what  is  man  that  thon  art  mind- 
ful of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  re- 
g^rdest  him  V 

But  to  descend  to  my  individual  oonoems. 
— Among  my  acquaintance  I  visited  two  se- 
parate families,  where  the  daughters  were 
remarkably  attractive,  and  more  than  usu- 
ally endowed  with  beauty,  sense,  and  el»* 
g^nce ;  but  I  was  deterred  from  following  up 
the  acquaintance,  by  observing  in  each  fam- 
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i\ff  practices  wbioh,  though  very  different, 
almost  equally  revolted  me 

Id  one,  where  the  youngs  ladies  bad  lar^e 
fortunes  they  insiauated  theinselres  into  the 
admiration,  and  invited  the  familiarity  of 
yoiin^  men,  by  attentions  the  mosi  flattermg, 
and  civilities  the  most  alluring.  When  they 
had  made  sure  of  their  aim,  and  the  admirers 
were  encouraged  to  make  proposals,  the  la- 
dies burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  wondered 
what  the  man  could  mean ;  they  never 
dreamt  of  any  thing  more  than  common  po- 
liteness; tlien  petrified  them  with  distant 
looks,  and  turned  about  to  practice  the  same 
arts  on  others. 

The  other  family,  in  which  I  thought  I  had 
secured  an  agreeable  intimacy,  I  mstantly 
deserted  on  observiog  the  gracious  and  enga- 
ging reception  given  by  we  ladies  to  more 
than  one  libertine  of  the  most  notorious  prof- 
ligacy. The  men  were  handsome,  and  ele- 
gant, and  fashionable,  and  had  figured  in 
newspapers  and  courts  of  justice.  This  de- 
grading popularity  rattier  attracted  than  re- 
pelled  attention  ;  and  while  the  guilty  asso- 
ciates in  Uieir  crimes  were  shunned  with  ab- 
horrence by  these  very  ladies,  the  specious 
nndoers  were  not  only  received  with  com- 
plaisance, but  there  was  a  sort  of  competi- 
tion who  should  be  most  strenuous  in  their 
endeavours  to  attract  them.  Surely  women 
of  fashion  can  hardly  make  a  more  corrupt 
use  of  influence,  a  talent  for  which  they  will 
be  peculiarly  accountable.  Surely,  mere 
personal  purity  can  hanlly  deserve  the  name 
of  virtue  in  those  who  can  sanction  notori- 
ously vicious  characters,  which  their  repro- 
bation, if  it  could  not  reform,  would  at  least 
degrade. 

On  a  further  acquaintance,  I  found  Sir 
John  and  I^^y  Bel  field  to  be  persons  of 
mncb  worth.-— They  were  candid,  generous 
and  sincere.  They  saw  the  errors  of  the 
world  in  which  they  lived,  bat  had  not  reso- 
lution to  emancipate  themselves  from  its 
shackles.  They  partook,  indeed,  very  spar- 
ingly of  its  diversions,  not  so  much  because 
they  suspected  their  evil  tendency,  as  because 
they  had  better  resources  in  themselves. 

Indeed,  it  is  wonderful  that  more  people, 
from  mere  good  sense  and  just  taste,  without 
the  operation  of  any  religious  consideration, 
do  not,  when  the  first  ardour  is  cooled,  per- 
ceive the  futility  of  what  is  called  pleasure, 
and  decline  it  as  the  man  declines  the  smnse- 
tnents  of  the  child.  But  fashionable  society 
}mxlnees  few  persons  who,  like  the  ex-cour- 
tier of  King  David,  assign  their  four-score 
years  as  a  reason  for  no  longer  \  delighting 
in  the  voice  of  singing  men  and  singing  wo- 
men.* 

Sir  Jeh»  and  Lady  Belfield,  however,  kept 
up  a  large  and  general  acquaintance ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  continue  to  associate  with 
the  world,  without  retaining  something  of  its 
spirit  Their  standani  of  morab  was  high, 
compafed  witAi  that  of  those  with  whom  t£ey 
lived  ;  but  when  the  atandard  of  the  gospel 
was  suggested  they  drew  in  a  littie,  and 
tbovght  iMngt  might  be  carried  too  far. 
There  was  noHring  in  their  practice  Which 


made  it  their  interest  to  hopeUiatClimtiai)- 
ity  might  not^  be  true.  They  both  sueated 
to  its  doctrines,  and  lived  in  a  kind  of  ^eaer- 
al  hope  of  its  final  promises.  But  their  views 
were  neither  correct  nor  elevated.  They 
were  contented, to  generalize  the  doctrioes 
of  scripture,  and  Siough  they  venerated  iu 
awful  truths  in  the  aggregate,  they  rather 
took  them  upon  trust  than  laboured  toander- 
stand  them,  or  to  imbue  their  minds  with  s 
spirit  of  them.  Many  a  high  professor,  how. 
ever,  might  have  blushed  to  see  how  carefuUj 
they  exercised  not  a  few  Christian  disposh 
tioos  ;  how  kind  and  patient  they  were! 
how  favourable  in  their  constructions  of  the 
actions  of  others  !  how  charitable  to  the  ne- 
cessitous !  hpw  exact  in  veracity  !  and  bov 
tender  of  the  reputation  of  their  neighbour ! 

Sir  John  had  been  early  hurt  byliTisg 
sb  much  with  men  of  the  world,  with  wiu, 
politicians,  and  philosophers  This,  though 
he  had  escaped  the  contagion  of  false  princi- 
ples, had  kept  back  the  growth  of  such  as 
were  true.  Men  versed  in  the  world,  and 
abstracted  from  all  religious  society,  he^^ 
in  time,  a  little  to  suspect  whether  their  oirfl 
religious  opinions  may  not  possibly  be  wnng, 
or  at  least  rigid,  when  they  see  \hero  so  op- 
posite to  those  of  persons  to  whose  judg^neot 
they  are  accustomed  to  look  up  in  other 
points.  He  found,  too,  that  in  the  society  ia 
which  he  lived,  the  reputation  of  rebgioo  ic- 
tracted  much  from  that  of  talents,  and  a  man 
does  not  care  to  have  his  underst&odiag()a&' 
tioned  by  those  in  whose  opinion  he  wishes 
to  stand  well.  This  appretiension  did  not, 
indeed,  drive  him  to  renounce  his  priociples, 
but  it  led  him  to  conceal  them ;  and  that  pi- 
ety which  is  forcibly  kept  ontof  siffht,  wmcb 
has  nothing  to  fortify,  and  every  ming  to  re- 
pel it,  is  too  apt  to  decline. 

His  marriage  with  an  amiable  woman, 
whose  virtues  and  traces  attstched  him  to  his 
own  home,  drew  htm  off  from  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  his  prior  connections.  This  unioii 
bad  at  once  improved  his  character  and  ang- 
mented  bis  happiness.  If  Lady  Belfield  err- 
ed, it  was  through  excess  of  kindness  ssd 
candour.  Her  kindness  led  to  the  too  great 
indulgence  of  her  children ;  and  hercauoor 
to  the  too  favourable  construction  of  the  er- 
rors of  her  acquaintance.  She  was  the  verj 
reverse  of  my  Hampstead  friend.  Whertu 
Mrs.  Ranbv  thou^t  hardly  any  body  would 
be  saved.  Lady  Belfield  comforted  herMji 
that  hardly  any  body  was  in  danger.  This 
opinion  was  not  taken  up  as  a  palhative  to 
quiet  her  conscience,  on  account  of  the  sios 
of  her  own  conduct^  for  her  conduct  was  re* 
nuCrkably  correct ;  but  it  sprung  from  s  w** 
ural  sweetness  of  temper,  joined  to  a  mm 
not  sufiiciently  informed  and  guided  by  >cnp- 
ture  truth.  She  was  candid  and  te«*ablft 
but  as  she  couU  not  help  seeing  that  she  had 
more  religion  than  most  of  her  aGqoaiatiB^ 
she  felt  a  secret  complacency  in  obssmfl? 
how  fiir  her  princiides  rose  above  tbeirj. 
instead  of  an  humbling  conviction  ofj^ 
far  her  own  fell  below  £e  i«qttisitioi»  of  tM 

The  fundamental  *  error  wa»,  ihit  ahe  b*^ 
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Ho  diidnct  view  of  the  corroptioD  of  buman 
natare.  Sbe  often  lamented  the  weaknesses 
void  Yioes  of  indiridnals,  bat  thong^ht  all  vice 
an  incidental  not  a  radical  mischief,  the  effect 
of  thooghtlessness  and  casual  temptation. 
Sbe  talked  with  discrimination  of  the  faults 
of  some  of  her  children ;  but  while  she  re- 
joiced in  the  happier  dispositions  of  the  oth- 
ers, she  never  suspected  thaX  they  had  all 
l>rought  into  the  world  with  them  a  natural 
tendency  to  evil ;  and  thought  it  cruel  to 
suppose  that  such  innocent  little  things,  had 
any  such  wrong  propensities  as  education 
-wmild  not  effectually  cure.  In  every  thing 
the  complete  contrast  of  Mrs.  Ranby — as 
the  latter  thought  education  could  do  nothing, 
Liady  Belfield  thought  it  would  do  every 
thing;  that  there  was  no  good  tendency 
which  it  would  not  bring  to  perfection,  and 
no  corruption  which  it  could  not  completely 
eradicate.  On  the  operation  of  a  higner  in- 
fluence she  placed  too  little  dependence  ; 
while  Mrs.  Kanby  rested  in  an  unreasonable 
tmst  on  an  inteffereoce  not  warranted  by 
aciipture. 

In  regard  to  her  children.  Lady  Belfield 
was  led  by  the  strength  of  her  affection  to 
extreme  indulgence.  She  encouraged  no 
vice  in  them,  out  she  did  not  sufficiently 
check  those  indications  which  are  the  seeas 
of  vice.  She  reproved  the  actual  fault,  but 
never  thohght  of  implanting  a  principle 
which  might  extirpate  the  evil  from  whence 
the  fault  sprung ;  so  that  the  individual 
error  and  the  individual  correction  were 
continually  recurrins^. 

As  Mih  Ranbv,  1  had  observed,  seldom 
qaoted  any  saored  writer  but  St.  Paul,  I  re- 
marked that  LaAy  Belfield  admired  almost 
exclusivelv  Ecclesiastes,  Proverbs,  and  the 
historical  books  of  the  Bible.  Of  the  Epis- 
tles, that  of  St.  James  was  her  favourite  ; 
tlie  others  she  thought  chiefly,  if  not  entirely 
applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Jews 
and  Pagans,  to  the  converts  from  among 
whom  Uiey  were  addressed.  If  she  enter- 
tained rather  an  awful  reverence  for  the  doc- 
trinal parti)  ^an  an  earnest  wish  to  study 
them.  It  arose  from  the  common  mistake  of 
believing  that  they  were  purely  speculative, 
without  beine  aware  of  their  deep  impor- 
tance. But  if  these  two  ladies  were  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  each  other  in  certain 
points,  both  were  frequently  right  in  what 
they  assumed,  and  both  wrong  only  in  what 
they  rejected.  Each  contended  for  one  half 
of  that  which  will  not  save,  when  disjoined 
from  the  other,  but  which,  when  united  to  it, 
makes  up  the  complete  Christian  character. 

Lady  Belfield,  who  was,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
constitutionally  charitable,  almost  thou^t 
that  l)^ven  might  be  purchased  by  chanty. 
Sbe  inverted  the  valuable  superstructure  of 
goqd  works,  and  laid  them  as  her  foundation ; 
and  while  Mrs.  Ranby  would  not  perhaps 
much  have  blamed  Moses  for  breakin|^  the 
tables  of  the  law,  had  he  only  demolished 
the  second,  Lady  Belfield  wonld  have  saved 
the  second  as  the  more  important  of  the  two. 

Lady  Belfield  has  lets  ▼anity  than  any 
Vol.  n.  -44 


woman  I  ever  knew,  who  was  not  governed 
by  a  very  strict  religious  principle.  Her 
modesty  never  courted  tlie  admiration  of  the 
world,  out  her  timidity  too  much  dreaded  its 
censure.  She  would  not  do  a  wrong  thing 
to  obtain  any  applause,  but  she  omitted  some 
right  ones  from  the  dread  of  blame. 


CHAP.  VUI. 

The  house  of  Sir  John  Belfield  was  be- 
come a  pleasant  kind  of  home  to  me.  He 
and  bis  lady  seldom  went  out  in  an  evening. 
Happy  in  each  other  and  in  their  children, 
though  they  lived  much  with  the  rational, 
they  associated  as  little  as  they  thought  pos- 
sible with  the  racketing  worli.  Yet  being 
known  to  be  generally  at  home,  they  were 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  certain  invaders, 
called  fine  ladies,  who,  always  ^raid  of  being 
too  early  for  their  parties,  are  constantly  on 
the  watch,  how  to  aisburden  themselves,  for 
the  intermediate  hour,  of  the  heavy  commo*> 
dity  lime  ;  a  raw  material,  which  as  they  sel- 
dom work  up  at  home,  they  are  always  wil- 
ling to  tnick  a^inst  the  time  of  their  more 
domestic  acquaintance.  Now,  as  these  last 
have  always  something  to  do,  it  is  an  unfair 
tra^c ;  '  all  the  reciprocity  is  on  one  side,' 
to  borrow  the  expression  of  an  illustrious 
statesman ;  and  the  barter  is  as  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  sober  home  trader,  as  that  of  the 
honest  negroes,  who  exchange  their  gold 
dust  and  ivojr  for  the  beads  and  bits  of  glass 
of  the  wily  Enffligh. 

These  nightly  irruptions,  though  some- 
times inconvenient  to  my  friends,  were  of 
use  to  me,  as  they  enabl^  me  to  see  and 
judge  more  of  the  ga^  world,  than  I  could 
nave  done  without  going  in  search  of  it ;  a 
risk,  which  I  thought  bore  no  proportion  to 
the  gain.  It  was  like  learning  the  lan- 
guage of  the  enemy's  country  at  home. 

One  evening,  when  we  were  sitting  happi- 
ly alozie  in  the  library,  Lady  Belfield,  work- 
ing at  her  embroidery,  cheerfully  joining  in 
our  little  discussions,  and  comparing  our 
peaccfal  pleasures  with  those  pursued  by 
the  occupiers  of  the  countless  carriages 
which  were  tearing  up  the  ^'wheel-worn 
streets,'*  or  jostling  each  other  at  the  door 
of  the  next  house,  where  a  grand  assembly 
was  collecting  its  myriads — Sir  John  asked 
what  should  be  the  evening  book.  Then  ri- 
sing, be  took  down  from  the  shelf  Akenside's 
Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

'  Is  it,^  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  sat  down,  *  the 
rag^  for  novelty,  or  a  real  degeneracy  of 
taste,  that  we  now  so  seldom  hear  of  a  poet, 
who,  when  I  was  a  boy,  was  the  admiration 
of  every  man  who  had  a  relish  for  true  fea- 
ius  ?  I  cannot  defend  his  principles,  since 
in  a  work,  of  which  Jlfan  is  professedly  tlie 
object,  he  has  overlooked  his  inunoriaUly  ; 
a  subject,  which  one  wonders  did  not  force 
itself  upon  him,  as  so  congenial  to  the  sub- 
limity of  his  genius,  whatever  his  reUgious 
views  might  nave  been.    But  to  spwr  of 
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him  only  as  a  poet ;  a  work,  which  ahoands 
in  a  ricber  profusioii  of  ima^^es,  and  a  more 
variegated  luxuriance  of  expression  than  the 
Pleasures  of  Imagination,  cannot  easily  be 
found.  The  flimsy  metre  of  our  day  seems 
to  add  fresh  value  to  his  sinewy  verse.  We 
have  no  happier  master  of  poetic  numhers, 
none  who  better  knew 

To  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 

Tbe  condensed  vigour,  so  indispensable  to 
blank  verse,  the  skilful  variation  of  the 
'  pause,  the  masterly  strucsture  of  the  period, 
and  all  the  occult  mysteries  of  the  art,  can 
perhaps  be  best  learnt  from  Akenside.  If 
lie  could  have  conveyed  to  Thompson  his 
melody  and  rhythm,  and  Thompson  would 
have  paid  him  back  in  perspicuity  and  trans- 
parency of  meaning,  how  might  they  have 
enriched  each  other ! ' 

*  I  confess,'  said  I,  <  in  reading  Akenside,  I 
have  now  and  then  found  the  same  passage 
at  once  enchanting  and  unintelligible.  As 
it  happens  to  many  frequenters  of  toe  Opera, 
the  music  always  transports,  but  the  words 
are  not  always  understood.'  I  then  desired 
my  friend  to  gratify  us  with  the  first  book  of 
the  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

Sir  John  is  a  passionate  lover  of  poetry,  in 
which  he  has  a  fine  taste.  He  read  it  with 
muck  spirit  and  feeling,  especially  these  truly 
classical  lines. 

J\iBnd^  mind  alone,  bear  witness  earth  and  heaven, 

The  living  foantalna  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime :  here  hand  in  hand 

Sit  paramount  the  graces  ;  here  enthroned, 

Celestial  Venus,  with  divineat  airs 

Invites  the  soul  to  never-fading  joy. 

'  Tbe  reputation  of  this  exooisite  passage,* 
said  he,  laying  down  the  booK,  *  is  establish- 
ed by  the  consenting  sufiraj^e  of  all  men  of 
taste,  though  by  £e  critical  countenance 
you  are  beginning  to  pot  on,  you  look  as  if 
you  had  a  mind  to  attack  it.' 

*  So  far  from  it,'  said  I,  *  that  I  know  no- 
thing more  splendid  in  the  whole  mass  of  our 
poetry.  And  I  feel  almost  ffuiky  of  high 
treason  against  the  majesty  of  the  sublimer 
Muses,  in  the  remark  I  am  going  to  hazard, 
on  the  celebrated  lines  which  follow.  The 
Poet^  object,  through  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing pages,  is  to  establish  the  infinite  su- 
perioritjT  of  mind  over  unconscious  matter, 
even  in  its  fairest  forms.  The  idea  is  as  just 
as  the  execution  is  beautiful :  so  also  is  his 
supreme  elevation  of  intellect,  over 

Greatness  of  bulk,  or  symmetry  of  parts. 

Nothing  again  can  be  finer  than  his  subse- 
quent preference  of 

The  powers  of  genius  and  design, 

over  even  the  stupendous  range 

Of  planets,  tuns,  and  adamantine  spheres. 

He  proceeds  to  ransack  the  stores  of  the 
mental  and  the  moral  world,  as  be  had  done 
the  world  of  matter,  and  with  a  pen  dipped 
in  Hippocrene,  opposes  to  tbe  latter 

Tbe  charms  of  virtuoos  ftiendship,  &c. 

«  •  e  *  « 

The  candid  blush 
Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just. 


•  •  •  Ik  •  # 

All  ^  nild  majesty  of  private  Ufe. 

•  •  »  •  a 

The  graeefiil  teax  that  streams  fton  ethen^  woce. 

^  *  Wbv,  Cbaries,'  said  Sfir  John,  '  I  am 
glad  to  find  you  th^  enthusiastic  enlogist  of 
the  passage  of  which  I  snspected  yoo  were 
about  to  he  the  saucy  censurer.* 

'  Censure,'  replied  i,  *  is  perhaps  too  strotff 
a  term  for  aii^  part,  especially  me  most  ad- 
mired part  of  tois  fine  poem.  I  need  not  re- 
peat the  lines  on  which  I  was  going  to  risk  a 
sli^lit  observation  ;  they  live  in  tbe  miadf 
and  memory  of  every  lover  of  the  Muses.' 

*  I  will  read  the  next  passage,  however,* 
said  Sir  John,  *  that  I  may  be  better  able  to 
controvert  your  criticism. 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature  to  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns,  andaramantine  spheres, 
Wliceling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense. 
And  speak,  oh  man  !  does  this  capacious  scene 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 
Thy  strong  cdnception,  as  when  Brutns  rose 
Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Cieaar's  fate 
Araid  the  crowd  of  patriots,  and  his  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 
When  ffuilt  brings  down  the  thunder  call*d  alood 
On  Tullv^s  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  countiy  hafl ; 
For  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
Apd  Rome  again  is  free ! 

<  What  a  grand  and  powerful  passage  V 
said  Sir  John. 

*  I  acknowledge  iV  said  I,  *  bat  is  it  as 

i'ust  asitisgrand?  Le  vrai  egt  le  teui  beau. 
t  is  a  fair  and  direct  opposition  between  mind 
and  matter  !  The  poet  could  not  have  ex- 
pressed the  imaepe  more  nobly ;  bnt  might  he 
not,  out  of  the  abundant  treasures  of  his  o^ 
nlent  mind,  have  chosen  it  with  more  felici- 
ty  ?  Is  an  act  of  murder,  even  of  an  nsnr- 
per,  as  happily  contrasted  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  matter,  as  the  other  beautiful  instan- 
ces I  named,  and  which  he  goes  on  to  select? 
Tbe  superiority  of  menUl  beauty  is  the 
point  he  is  establishing,  and  his  elaborate 
preparation  leads  you  to  expect  all  his  other 
instances  to  be  drawn  ftxim  pure  .mental  ex- 
cellence. His  other  exemplifications  are 
general,  this  is  particular.  Tbey  are  a  class, 
Uiis  is  only  a  variety.  I  question  if  Miltoo, 
who  was  at  least  as  ardent  a  champion  for 
liberty,  and  as  much  of  a  party  man  as 
Akenside,  would  have  used  this  illustration. 
Milton,  though  he  often  insinuates  a  political 
stroke  in  his  great  poem,  always,  I  think, 
generalizes.    Whatever  had  be^  his  princi- 

rles,  or  at  whatever  period  he-  had  written, 
question,  when  be  wanted  to  describe  the 
overthrow  of  authority  by  the  rebel  angels, 
if  he  would  have  illustrated  it  by  Cromwell's 
seuKing  tbe  mace,  or  the  decapitation  of 
Charles ;  much  less,  if  he  would  hare  se- 
lected those  two  instances  as  the  triumph  of 
mind  over  matter.* 

<  But,'  said  Sir  John,  *  you  foiget  that 
Akenside  professedly  adopts  the  Hmgnage  of 
Cicero  in  bis  second  philippic'  He  then 
read  the  note  beginning  witn,  Caasare  inter- 
focto,  ice, 

^True,'   said  I,  *I  am  not  arguing  the 
matter  as  a  point  of  fact^  bat  as  a  pomt  of 
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j  u«t  mp^ioatioo.    I  pass  orer  (he  comparisoo 
of  BrutiiB  with  Jove,  which  by  the  way  wouU 
t»ttTe  beooise  Tally  better  tlum  Akenside, 
bat  which  Tally  would  haTe  perhaps  thoii||[ht 
Coo  bold.    Cicero  adoras  bis  oration  with 
tliiB  ma^iceat  descriptioo.    He  relates  it 
&9  an  ereat,  the  other  uses  it  as  ao  illustra- 
tion of  that  to  which  I  humbly  cooceiye  it 
cloea  not  exactW  applv.    The  orator  paints 
tbe  violent  death  of  a  nero ;  the  poet  adopts 
thm  descriptioo  of  this  violeat  dnth«  or  rather 
of  the  stroke  which  caused  it,  to  illastrate 
the  perfectioD  of  inteUeotual  grandeur. — 
After  aU«  it  is  as  much  a  party  question  as  a 
fMietioal  oae.    A  question  on  which  tbe  crit- 
ic will  be  apt  to  be  raided  in  his  decision  by 
iiis  politics  rather  than  by  his  taste.    The 
splendour  of  tbe  paasare,  nowerer,  will  in- 
evitably dazxle  the  feelinf  reader,  till  it  pro- 
duce tlie  conunon  effect  of  e&ceastve  bnffht- 
nessi  that  of  somewhat  blinding  the  beholder. 


CHAP.  IX. 

• 

Whtls  we  were  thus  pleasantly  engaged, 
the  servant  announced  Mrs.  Fentham ;  and 
a  fashionable  looking  woman,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  life,  rather  youthfullv  drest,  and  not 
far  from  handsome,  made  ner  appearance. 
Instead  of  breaking  forth  into  the  usual  mo- 
dish iargoo,  she  politely  entered  into  the  sub- 
i'ect  in  which  she  found  us  engaged;  envied 
ady  Bel£ed  the  happiness  of  elegant  quiet, 
which  she  herself  might  have  been  eaually 
enjojriog  at  her  own  house,  and  professed 
herself  a  warm  admirer  of  poetry.  She  would 
probably  have  professed  an  equal  fondness 
for  metaphysics,  gfeometry,  military  tactics, 
or  the  Arabic  languare,  if  she  bad  happened 
to  have  found  us  employed  in  the  stud)  of  ei- 
ther. 

From  poetry  the  transition  to  painting  was 
easy  and  natural.  Mrs.  Fentham  possessed 
all  the  phraseology  of  connoisseurship,  and 
asked  me  if  I  was  fond  of  pictures.  I  pro- 
fessed the  delight  I  took  in  them  in  strong, 
that  is,  in  true  terms*  She  politely  said,  that 
Mr.  Fentham  had  a  very  tolerable  collection 
of  the  best  masters,  and  particularly  a  Titian, 
which  she  would  be  happy  to  have  the  hon- 
our of  showing  me  the  next  morning.  I 
bowed  my  thankflil  assent;  she  appomted 
the  hour,  and  soon  after,  looking  at  her 
watch,  said  she  was  afraid  she  must  leave 
the  delights  of  such  a  select  and  interesting 
society  for  a  &r  less  agreeable  party. 

When  she  was  gone,  1  expressed  my  ob- 
ligations to  her  politeness,  and  anticipated 
the  pleasure  I  should  have  in  seeing  her  pic- 
tures. *  She  is  much  moreanxious  that  you 
should  see  her  Oripnait^  said  Lady  Bel- 
iield«  smiling;  '  the  kindness  is  not  gtale  dis- 
interested^ take  care  of  your  heart.'  Sir 
John,  rather  gravely,  said,  *  It  is  with  reluc- 
tance that  I  ever  say  any  thing  to  the  preju- 
dice of  any  body  that!  receive  into  ray  noose ; 
but  as  the  son  of  my  valued  friend,  f  think  it 
fair  to  tell  you  that  this  vigilant  matron  keeps 


a  keen  loc^-out  after  all  young  men  of  for- 
tune. This  is  not  the  first  time  that  that 
Titian  has  hem  made  the  bait  to  catch  a 
promising  acquaintance.  Indeed,  it  is  now 
grown  so  stale,  that  had  you  not  been  a  new 
man,  she  would  hardly  nave  risked  it  If 
you  had  happened  not  to  like  painting,  some 
book  would  have  been  offerod  you.  The 
return  of  a  bCok  naturally  brings  on  a  visit. 
But  all  these  devices  have  not  yet  answered. 
The  damaeis  still  remain,  like  Shakspeare's 
j^auitive  maid,  «in  single  blessedness.* — 
They  do  not,  however,  Iflce  her,  spend  gloo- 
my nighta 
ChsaBtiBg  cold  hTnms  to  the  pale,  lifeless  moon, 

but  in  singing  sprightiier  roundelays  to  live- 
lier auditors.* 

I  punctually  attended  tiie  invitation,  effec- 
tually shielded  from  danger  by  tbe  fHendly 
intimation,  and  a  still  more  infallible  £gis, 
the  charge  of  my  father  never  to  embark  in 
any  engagement  till  I  had  made  my  visit  to 
Mr.  Stanley.  My  veneration  for  his  memo- 
ry operated  as  a  complete  defence. 

I  saw  and  admired  the  pictures.  The  pic- 
tures brought  on  an  invitation  to  dinner.  I 
found  Mrs.  Fentham  to  be  in  her  conversa- 
tion, a  sensible,  correct,  knowing  woman. 
Her  daughters  were  elegant  in  their  figures, 
well  instructed  in  the  usual  accomplishments, 
well  bred  and  apparently  well  tempered. 
Mr.  Fentham  was  a  man  of  business,  and  of 
the  world.  He  had  a  great  income  from  a 
place  under  government,  out  of  which  the 
expenses  of  ms  family  permitted  him  to  save 
nothing.  Private  fortune  he  had  little  or 
none.  His  employment  engaged  him  almost 
entirely,  so  that  he  interfered  but  little  with 
domestic  affairs.  A  general  air  of  elegance, 
almost  amounting  to  magnificence,  pervaded 
the  whole  establishment. 

I  at  first  saw  but  little  to  excite  any  sus- 
picion of  the  artificial  character  of  the  lady 
of  tbe  house.  Tbe  first  gleam  of  light  which 
let  in  the  truth  was  the  expressions  most  fre- 
quent in  Mrs.  Fentham^s  mouth — 'What 
will  the  world  say  V  '  What  will  people 
think  ?^  '  How  will  such  a  thing  appear  ?* 
'  Will  it  have  a  ffOod  look  ?'  •  The  world  is 
of  opinion.'  <  Won't  such  a  thing  be  cen- 
sured .^^  On  a  little  acquaintance  I  discover- 
ed that  human  applause  was  the  motive  of  all 
she  said,  and  reputation  her  great  object  in 
all  she  did.  Opinion  was  the  idol  to  which 
slie  sacrificed.  Decorum  was  the  insnirer 
of  her  duties,  and  praise  the  reward  of  them. 
The  standard  of  the  world  was  the  standard 
by  which  she  weighed  actions.  She  had  no 
higher  principle  of  conduct  She  adopted 
the  forms  of  rdi^on,  because  she  saw  that, 
carried  to  a  certain  degree,  they  rather  pro- 
duce credit  than  censure.  While  her  hus- 
band adjusted  his  accounts  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  she  regularly  carried  her  daugh- 
ters to  church,  except  a  head-ache  had  been 
caughtat the  Saturday's  opera;  and  as  re- 
l^ularly  exhibited  herself  and  them  afterwards 
in  Hyue  Park.  As  she  said  it  was  Mr.  Fen- 
thara's  leisure  day,  she  complimented  him 
with  always  having  a  great  dinner  oA  Sun- 
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days,  but  alleged  her  piety  as  a  reasoln  for 
not  haying  cards  in  the  eveoinffat  home, 
though  she  had  bo  scruple  to  make  one  at  a 
priTate  party  at  a  frieod's  house;  soberly 
cooditiooing,  however,  that  there  should  not 
be  more  than  three  iablee ;  the  right  or 
wrong,  the  decorum  or  impropriety,  the 
gaiety  or  gravity  always  being  made  spe- 
cifically to  depend  on  the  number  of  tables. 

She  was,  m  general,  extremely  severe 
against  women  who  had  lost  their  roputation ; 
though  she  had  no  hesitation  in  visiting  a 
few  of  the  most  dishonourable,  if  they  were  of 
high  rank,  or  belong^  to  a  certain  set.  In 
that  case,  she  excused  herself  bj^  saying, 
«that  as  fashionaUe  people  continued  to 
countenance  them,  it  was  not  for  her  to  be 
scrupulous— One  must  sail  with  the  stream 
— I  can't  set  my  face  against  the  world.* 
But  if  an  unhappy  gpirl  had  oeen  drawn  aside, 
or  one  who  had  not  rank  to  bear  her  out  had 
erred,  that  altered  the  case,  and  she  then  ex- 
pressed the  most  virtuous  indignation.  When 
modesty  happened  to  be  in  repute,  not  the 
necks  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ana  her  courtly 
virgins  were  more  entrenched  in  ruffs  and 
shrouded  in  tuckers,  than  those  of  Mrs.  Fen- 
tham  and  her  daughters ;  but  when  display 
became  the  order  of  the  day,  the,  Grecian 
Venus  was  scarcely  more  unconscious  of  a 
veil. 

With  a  very  gbod  understanding  she  never 
allowed  herself  one  original  thought,  or  one 
spontaneous  action.  Her  ideas,  her  Ian- 
guaffe,  and  her  conduct,  were  entirely  regu- 
lated by  the  ideas,  Ian|^uage,  and  conduct  of 
those  who  stood  well  v^ith  the  world.  Vanity 
in  her  was  a  steady,  inward,  but  powerfully 
pervading  principle.  It  did  not  evaporate 
m  levity  or  indiscretion,  but  was  the  hidden, 
though  forcible  spring  of  her  whole  course 
of  action.  She  had  all  the  gratification  which 
vanity  affords  in  secret,  and  all  the  credit 
which  its  prudent  operation  procures  in  pub- 
lic. She  was  apparently  gfuilty  of  no  excess 
of  any  kind.  She  had  a  sober  scale  of  cred- 
itable vices,  and  never  allowed  herself  to  ex- 
ceed a  few  stated  degrees  in  any  of  them. 
She  reprobated  gaming,  but  could  not  exist 
without  cards.  Masquerades  she  censured 
as  highly  extrava|fant  and  dangerous,  but 
when  given  by  ladies  of  high  quality,  at  their 
own  houses,  sne  thought  them  an  elegant  and 
proper  amusement.  Though  she  sometimes 
went  to  the  play,  she  did  not  care  for  what 
past  on  the  stage,  for  she  confessed  the  chief 
pleasure  the  theatre  afforded,  was  to  reckon 
up,  when  she  cam^  home,  how  many  dutch- 
esses  and  countesses  had  bowed  to  her  across 
the  house. 

A  complete  despot  at  home,  her  arbitrari- 
ness is  so  veiled  by  correctness  of  manner, 
and  studied  good  breeding,  that  she  obtains 
the  credit  of  great  mildness  and  moderation. 
She  is  said  not  to  love  her  daughters  who 
come  too  near  her  in  age,  and  go  too  much 
beyond  her  in  beauty  to  be  forgiven :  yet 
like  a  consummate  politician,  she  is  ever  la- 
bouring for  their  advancement.  She  has 
generally  several  schemes  in  hand,  aod  al- 
ways one  scheme  under  another,  the  under 


plot  ready  to  be  brought  forwaid  if  tiie  prini'- 
cipal  one  fails.  Thou^  she  eocaianm^re^ 
tMiders,  yet  she  is  afraid  to  accept  or  a  Uite- 
rable  proposal,  lest  a  better  should  present 
itself:  but  if  the  loftier  hope  fiols,  she  tben 
contrives  to  lure  back  the  inferior  ofier.  She 
can  balance  to  a  nicety,  in  the  calcolaitiofi  cf 
chances,  the  advantages  or  disadvanti^pes  of 
a  higher  possitnlity  against  a  lower  proba- 
bUitv. 

Though  she  neither  wants  reading  nor 
taste,  her  mind  is  never  sufficiently  disen- 
gaged to  make  her  an  agreeable  compamoo. 
Her  head  is  always  at  work,  cott)eotariog 
the  event  of  evenr  fresh  bail  and  every  new 
acquaintance.    She  cannot  even 

Take  her  tea  withont  a  stratagem. 

She  set  out  in  life  with  a  -very  slender  ac- 
quaintance, and  clung  for  a  while  to*  one  or 
two  damaged  peeresses,  who  were  not  re- 
ceived by  women  of  their  own  rank.  Bat  I 
am  told  it  was  curious  to  see  with  irliat 
adroitness  she  could  extricate  herseif  fifooi  a 
disreputable  acquaintance,  when  a  more 
honourable  one  stepped  in  to  fill  the  niche. 
She  made  her  way  rapidly  by  insinnatiog  to 
one  person  of  note  how  intimate  she  was  with 
another,  and  to  both  what  handsome  things 
each  said  of  the  pther.  By  constant  atten- 
tions, petty  offices,  and  measured  flattery, 
she  has  got  footing  into  almost  every  house 
of  distinction.  Her  decorum  is  invariable. 
She  boasts  that  she  was  never  guilty  of  the 
indecency  of  violent  passion.  Poor  woman  ! 
she  fancies  there  is  no  violent  passion  but 
that  of  anger.  Little  does  she  think  that 
ambition,  vanity,  the  hunger  of  applause,  a 
rage  for  being  universally  Known,  are  all  vio- 
lent passions,  however  modified  by  discre- 
tion, or  varnished  bjr  art.  She  sufiers  too  all 
that  *  vexation  of  spirit'  which  treads  on  the 
heels  of  *  vanity.^  Disappointment  and  j^J- 
ously  poison  the  daysaevoted  to  pleasnre. 
The  party  does  not  answer.  The  wrong 
people  never  stay  away,  and  the  right  ones 
never  come.  The^est  for  whom  the  fete 
is  made  is  sure  to  fml.  Her  party  is  thin, 
while  that  of  her  competitor  overflows;  or 
there  is  a  plenty  of  doiragers  and  a  paucity 
of  young  men.  When  the  costly  and  elabo* 
rate  supper  is  on  the  table,  excuses  arrive : 
even  if  the  supper  is  crowded,  the  daughters 
remain  upon  hands.  How  strikingly  does 
she  exemplify  the  strong  expression  oi^— *  la- 
bouring in  the  fire  for  very  vanity'— *  of 
ffiving  her  money  fi>r  that  which  is  not 
bread,  and  her  labour  lor  that  which  aatisfi- 
ethnot!' 

After  spending  the  day  at  Mrs.  FentiiamV, 
I  went  to  sup  vrith  my  friends  in  Cavendish- 
square.  Lady  Belfield  was  impatient  for  my 
history  of  the  dinner.  But  Sir  John  said, 
laughing,  *  You  shall  not  say  a  word,  Charles 
—I  can  tell  how  it  was  as  exactly  as  if  I  lad 
been  there.  Charlotte,  who  has  the  best 
voice,  was  brought  out  to  sing,  but  was 
placed  a  little  behind,  as  her  person  is  not 
quite  perfect ;  Maria,  who  is  the  roost  pic- 
turesque figure,  was  put  to  aUiiudinize  at  the 
harp,  arrayed  in  the  coBtune,  and  assnming 
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the  fidcinatiDg^  graces  of  Mannion^  Lady 

Henm : 

Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o'er 
The  strings  her  fingers  flew. 

Tben,  dharles,  was  the  moment  of  peril ! 
then,  according  to  your  fayourite  Milton's 
most  iocongruoos  imag^, 

Yoatook  in  sounds  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death. 

For  fear,  boireYer,  that  yoar  heart  of  ada- 
mant shoald  bold  out  ajninst  all  these  perilous 
assaultB,  its  Tulnerabiuty  was  tried  m  other 
quarters.  The  Titian  would  naturally  lead 
to  Lavinia's  drawings.  A  beautiful  sketch 
of  the  lakes  would  m  produced,  with  a  gen- 
tle intimation,  wbat  a  sweet  place  West- 
moreland must  be  to  lire  in !  When  you 
Ikad  exhausted  all  proper  raptures  on  the  art 
and  on  the  artist,  it  would  be  recoUected, 
that  as  Westmoreland  was  so  near  Scotland, 
you  would  naturally  be  fond  of  a  reeL  The 
reel  of  course  succeeded.'  Then,  putting 
hiflBStelf  into  an  attitude,  and  speaking  theat- 
rically, he  continued 

*  Then  universal  Pan 
Knit  with  the  graces  and  the  hours  in  dance — , 

Ob!  no, I  forget,  universal  Pan  could  not 
join ;  but  be  could  admire.  Then  all  the 
perfections  of  all  the  nymphs  burst  on  you  in 
full  blaze*  Such  a  concentration  of  attrac- 
tions you  could  never  resist !  Tou  are  6u/ 
a  man,  and  now  doubtless  a  lost  man/  Here 
be  stopped  to  finish  his  laugh,  and  1  was 
driren  reluctantly  to  acknowlcxlge  that  his 
picture,  though  a  caricature,  was,  notwith- 
standing, a  resemblance. 

'  And  so,'  said  Sir  Jobn«  '  you  were 
brought  under  no  power  of  incantation  by 
this  dangerous  yisit  Tou  will  be  drivea, 
like  the  tempted  Ithican,  to  tie  yourself  to  a 
mast,  or  flee  for  safety  from  the  enchantment 
of  these  Syrens.* 

While  we  were  at  supper,  with  more  grav- 
ity, be  said,  *  Among  the  various  objects  of 
ambition,  there  are  few  in  life  which  brings 
less  accession  to  its  comfort,  than  an  unceas- 
ing struggle  to  rise  to  an  elevation  in  socie- 
ty very  much  above  the  level  of  our  own 
condition,  without  being  aided  by  any  strong- 
er ascending  power  than  mere  vanity. 
Great  talents,  of  whataver  kind,  have  a  nat- 
\  ural  tendency  to  rise,  and  to  lift  their  posses- 
y  sessor.  The  flame,  in  mounting,  does  but 
obey  its  impblse.  But  when  there  is  no  en- 
ergy more  powerful  than  the  passion  to  be 
gnittj  destitute  of  the  gifts  which  confer 
greatness,  the  painful  efibrts  of  ambition  are 
like  water,  forced  above  its  level  by  mechan- 
ical powers.  It  reauires  constant  exertions 
of  aft,  to  keep  up  what  art  at  first  set  a-go- 
iDft,  Poor  Mrs.  Fentham*s  head  is  per|^- 
tmly  at  work  to  maintain  the  elevation  she 
has  reached.  And  how  little,  after  all,  is 
she  considered  by  those  on  whose  caresses 
her  happiness  depends  !  She  has  lost  the  es- 
teem of  ber  original  circle,  where  she  mirht 
have  been  respected,  without  gaining  that 
of  her  high  associates,  who,  though  they  re- 
ccfive  ber,  still  refuse  ber  claims  of  equality. 


She  is  not  considered  as  of  their  ettabUMh- 
mefU,  it  is  but  UUeraUon  at  best.' 

At  Mrs.  Fentham's  I  encountered  Lady 
Bab  LawIcss,  a  renowned  modish  dowager» 
fimious  for  laying  sieg:e  to  the  heart  of  every 
distinguished  man,  with  the  united  artillery 
of  ber  own  wit  and  her  daughter's  beauty. 
How  many  wavs  there  are  of  being  wrong  ! 
She  was  of  a  cnaracter  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  that  of  Mrs.  Fentham  She  bad  the 
same  end  in  view,  but  the  means  she  used  to 
accoraplish  it  were  of  a  bolder  strain.  La- 
dy Bab  affiscted  no  delicacy,  she  laughed  at 
reserve,  she  bad  shaken  bands  with  deco- 
rum. 

She  held  the  noisy  tenor  of  her  way 

with  no  assumed  refinement ;  and,  so  far 
from  shieldinr  her  designs  behind  the  mask 
of  decency,  she  disdained  the  obsolete  ex- 
pedient. Her  plans  succeeded  the  more  in- 
fallibly, because  her  frankness  defeated  all 
susDicion  A  man  could  never  divine  that 
suci)  ga^  and  open  assaults  could  have  their 
foundation  in  design,  and  be  gave  her  full 
credit  for  artless  simplicity,  at  the  moment 
she  was  catching  him  in  her  toils.  If  she 
now  and  then  had  gone  too  far,  and  bv  a 
momentary  oversight  or  excessive  levity  had 
betraved  too  much,  with  infinite  address  she 
would  make  a  crane-neck  turn,  and  (all  to 
discussing,  not  without  ability,  some  moral 
or  theological  topic.  Thus  she  affected  to 
establish  the  character  of  a  woman  thought- 
less through  wit,  indiscreet  through  simpuci 
ty,  but  religious  on  principle. 

As  there  is  no  part  of  the  appendage  to  a 
wife^  which  I  have  ever  more  dreaded  that  a 
Machiavelian  mother,  I  should  have  been 
deaf  to  wit  and  blind  to  besLUty,  and  dead  to 
advances,  had  their  united  batteries  been  di- 
rected against  me.  But  I  bad  not  the  ambi- 
tion to  aspire  to  that  honour.  I  was  much 
too  low  a  mark  for  her  lofty  aim.  She  had 
a  natural  antipathy  to  every  name  that  could 
not  be  found  m  the  red  book.  She  equally 
shrunk  from  untitled  opulence  and  indigent 
nobility.  She  knew  by  instinct  if  a  younger 
son  was  in  the  roorp,  and  by  a  petrifying  look 
checked  his  most  distant  approaches ;  while 
with  her  powerful  spells,  she  never  fisdled  to 
draw  within  her  magic  circle  the  splendid 
heir,  and  charm  him  to  her  purpose. 

Highly  born  herself,  she  bad  early  been 
tnarried  to  a  rich  man  of  inferior  rank,  for 
the  sake  of  a  large  settlement.  Her  plan 
was,  that  her  daug^hters  (who,  by  the  way, 
are  modest  and  estimable)  should  find  in  tne 
man  they  married,  still  higher  birth  than* 
her  own,  and  more  riches  than  her  hus- 
band's. 

It  was  a  curious  speculation  to  compare 
these  two  friends,  and  to  observe  how  much 
less  the  refined  manoeuvres  of  Mrs.  Fen- 
tham answered,  than  the  ooen  assaults  of  the 
intrepid  Ladv  Bab.  All  tne  intricacies  and 
labvrinths  wnich  the  former  bad  been  so 
skilful  and  so  patient  in  weaving,  have  not 
yet  enthralled  one  captive  ;  while  the  com- 
posed effrontery,  the  affecting  to  take  for 
granted  the  offer  which  was  never  meant  to 
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be  made,  and  treating  that  as  cooclnded, 
irhich  was  nerer  so  much  as  iatended,  drew 
the  unconscious  victim  of  the  other  mto  the 
trapy  before  he  knew  it  was  set ;  the  depth 
of  ner  plot  consisting  in  not  appearing  to 
have  an^.  It  was  a  norelty  in  intrigue.  An 
origfinality  which  defied  all  competition,  and 
in  which  nq  imitator  has  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess; 


CHAP.  X. 

Sir  John  carried  me  one  morning  to  call 
on  Lady  Denham,  a  dowager  of  fashion, 
who  had  gfown  old  in  the  trammels  of  the 
world.  Thougli  sfie  seems  resolved  to  die  in 
the  harness,  yet  she  piques  herself  on  being 
very  religious,  and  no  one  inveighs  as^inst 
infidelity  or  impiety  with  more  pointed  cen- 
sure. '  She  has  a  gprand-daughter,*  said  Sir 
Jflim,  '  who  lives  with  her,  and  whom  sbe 
has  trained  to  walk  preciseljr  in  her  own 
steps,  and  which,  she  thinks,  is  Ike  way  she 
should  ffo.  The  girl,'  added  he,  smiling, 
<  is  well  looking,  and  will  have  a  handsome 
fortune,  and  I  am  persuaded  that,  as  my 
friend,  I  could  procure  you  a  good  recep- 
tion.' 

•We  were  shown  into  her  dressing-room, 
where  we  found  her  with  a  book  lying  open 
before  her.  From  a  glance  which  I  caught 
of  the  large  black  letter,  I  saw-  it  was  a 
Week's  Preparation.  This  book  it  seems 
constantly  lay  open  before  her  from  break- 
fast till  dinner,  at  this  season.  It  was  Pas- 
sion week.  But  as  this  is  the  room  in  which 
sbe  sees  all  her  morning  visitors,  to  none  of 
whom  is  she  ever  denied,  even  at  this  period 
of  retreat,  she  could  only  pick  up  momenta- 
ry snatches  of  reading  in  the  short  intervals 
between  one  person  bowing  out  and  another 
oourtseying  in.  Miss  Denham  sat  by,  paint- 
ing flowers. 

Sir  John  asked  her  Ladyship  if  she  would 
go  and  dine  in  a  family  way  with  Lady  Bel- 
field.  She  drew  up,  looked  grave,  and  said, 
with  much  solemnity,  that  she  ^ould  never 
think  of  dining  abroad  at  this  holy  season. 
Sir  John  said,  *  as  we  have  neither  cards  nor 
company,  I  thought  you  might  as  weU  have 
eaten  your  chicken  in  my  house  as  in  your 
own.'  But  though  she  tnought  it  a  sm  to 
dine  with  a  sober  family,  she  made  herself 
amends  for  the  sacrifice,  by  letting  us  see 
that  her  heart  was  brimful  of  the  world, 
pressed  down  and  running  over.  She  in- 
demnified herself  for  her  abstinence  from  its 
diversions,  by  indulging  in  the  only  pleas- 
ures which  she  thought  compatible  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  season,  uncnaritable  gossip, 
and  unbounded  calumny.  She  would  not 
touch  a  card  for  the  world,  but  she  played 
over  to  Sir  John  the  whole  game  of  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday  night ;  told  him  by  what  a 
shammul  inattention  her  partner  had  lost  the 
odd  trick ;  and  that  she  snould  not  have  been 
beaten  after  all,  had  not  her  adversary,  she 
verily  believed,  contrived  to  look  over  her 
hand. 


Sir  John  seissed  the  only  minuie  in  irbicia 
we  were  alone,  to  ask  her  to  add  a  gaiiisa  to 
a  Uttle  sum  he  was  collection  fiir  a  poor 
tradesman  with  a  large  famUy,  who  had  beesa 
burnt  out  a  few  nifhts  a^.  « His  wile,*  aidd- 
ed  he, '  was  your  fovonnte  maid  IMxon,  and 
both  are  deserving  people.' — '  Ab,  poor  i>ix- 
she  was  always  unlucky,'  replied  tba 


Lady.  'How  could  they  be  so 
Surely  they  might  have  put  the  fire  out 
er.  They  should  not  have  let  it  set  a 
I  wonder  people  are  not  more  active.'—*^  It 
is  too  late  to  inquire  about  that,'  said  Sir 
John ;  <  the  question  now  is,  not  how  tbeir 
loss  might  have  been  prevented,  bat  bow  it 
roav  be  repaired.*—'  I  am  really  quit» 
ry,^  said  she,  '  that  I  can  give  you  nol~ 

I  have  had  so  many  calls  lately,  that  my 

ity-purse  is  completely  exhausted-— and  (hat 
abominable  Property-tax  makes  me  quite  a 


)eggar.' 
While 


htle  she  was  speaking,  I  glanced  on  the 
open  leaf  at,  'Charge  them  that  are  rich  in 
this  world  that  they  be  ready  to  give;*  and 
directing  my  eye  further,  it  fell  on, '  Be  not 
deceived.  God  is  not  mocked.*  These  were 
the  awful  passages  which  formed  a  part  of  ber 
preparation^  and  this  was  the  practical  use 
sbe  made  of  them  ! 

A  dozen  persons  of  both  sexes  *  had  their 
exits  and  tneir  entrances'  during  oar  stay ; 
for  the  scene  was  so  strange,  and  the  chanc- 
ier so  new  to  me,  that  I  felt  unwilling  to  stir. 
Among "  other  visitors  was  Signer  &naOini, 
a  favourite  opera  singer,  whom  she  patron- 
ized. Her  face  was  lighted  up  with  joy  at 
sight  of  him.  He  brought  her  an  admired 
new  air,  in  which  he  was  preparing  himself^ 
and  sung  a  few  notes,  that  she  might  say  sbe 
had  heard  it  the  first.  She  felt  all  the  mgni- 
ty  of  the  privilege,  and  exiled  the  air  with 
ail  the  phrases,  cant,  and  dtptore  ofdUeUan" 
leismt 

After  this,  she  drew  a  paper  finora  between 
the  leaves  of  her  still  opened  book,  which 
she  showed  him.  It  contained  a  list  of  all 
the  company  she  had  engaged  to  attend  hts 
benefit.  *T)f{Qr  ^all  on  some  others,'  said 
she,  *  to-moriro^^er  pra)*ers ;  I  am  sorry 
this  is  a  week  in  which  I  cannot  see  my 
friends  at  their  assemblies,  but  on  Sunday 
you  know  it  will  be  over,  and  I  shall  have 
my  house  full  in  the  evening.  Next  Monday 
will  be  Easter,  and  I  shall  be  at  our  dear 
Dutchess's  private  masquerade,  and  tiien  I 
hope  to  see  and  engage  the  whole  worid. 
Here  are  ten  guineas,^  said  she  in  a  half 
whisper  to  the  obsequious  Signer,  *  you  may 
mention  what  T  gave  for  my  ticket,  and  it 
may  aet  the  fashion  going.'  She  then  pressed 
a  ticket  on  Sir  John  and  another  on  me. 
He  declined,  saying  with  mat  sang  fnid^ 
*  You  know  we  are  Handehans.*  What  ex- 
cuse I  made  I  do  not  well  know  ;  I  only 
know  that  I  saved  my  ten  ?uineaa  with  a 
very  bad  g^ce,  but  felt  bound  ht  conscience 
to  add  them  to  what  I  had  befisre  subscribed 
to  poor  Dixon. 

Hitherto  I  had  never  seen  the  gnat-strain- 
er, and  the  camel-swaIIower«  so  strikiof  ly* 
exempIified.-»Aod  it  is  observable  bow  tor- 
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cibly  ibe  truth  of  Scripture  is  often  inastr^- 
led  by  those  who  live  in  the  boldest  opposi- 
tion to  it.  If  you  have  any  doubt  while  you 
are  reading,  go  into  the  world,  and  your' be- 
lief virill  be  confirmed. 

As  we  took  our  leave,  she  followed  us  to 
the  door,  I  hoped  it  was  with  the  guinea  for 
the  fire;  but  she  only  whispered  Sir  John, 
thoug'b  he  did  not  go  himself,  to  prevail  on 
such  and  such  ladies  to  go  to  Squallini's  ben- 
efit. *  Pray  do,'  said  she,  *  it  will  be  chanty. 
Poor  fellow!  he  is  sadly  out  at  elbows,  be 
has  a  fine  liberal  spint,  and  caA  hardly  make 
his  large  income  do.* 

When  we  got  into  the  street  we  admired 
the  splendid  chariot  and  laced  liveries  of  this 
indigent  professor,  for  whom  our  charity  had 
heen  just  solicited,  and  whose  '  liberal  spirit,' 
Diy  friend  assured  me,  consisted  in  sumptu- 
ous living,  and  tlie  indulgence  of  every  fash- 
ionable vice. 

I  could  not  restrain  my  exclamations  as 
Boon  as  we  got  out  of  heanog.  To  Sir  John 
the  scene  was  amusing,  but  to  bim  it  had  lost 
the  interest  of  novelty.  ^  I  have  known  her 
ladyship  about  twelve  years,*  said  he,  ^  and 
of  course  have  witnessed  a  dozen  of  these 
annual  paroxysms  of  devotion.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  she  is  a  g^ner  by  them  on  her 
own  principle,  that  is,  in  the  article  of  pleas- 
ure* This  short  periodical  abstinence  whets 
her  appetite  to  a  Keener  relish  for  suspended 
enjoyment ;  and  while  she  fiists  from  amuse- 
ments, her  bhnded  conscience  enjoys  a  feast 
of  self-gratulation.  She  feeds  on  the  re- 
membrance of  her  self-denial,  even  after 
she  has  returned  to  those  'delights  which  she 
thinks  her  retreathas  fiurly  purchased.  She 
considers  religion  as  a  system  of  pains  and 
penalties,  by  the  voluntary  enduring  of 
wmch,  for  a  short  time,  she  shall  compound 
for  all  the  indulgences  of  the  year.— She  is 
persuaded  that  something  must  be  annually 
forborne,  in  order  to  make  her  peace.  After 
these  periodical  atonements,  tne  Almighty 
heing  in  her  debt,  will  be  obliged  at  least  to 
pajr  her  with  heaven.  This  composition, 
which  rather  brings  her  in  on  the  creditor 
side,  not  only  quiets  her  conscience  for  the 
past^  but  enables  her  joyfully  to  enter  on  a 
new  score.' 

I  asked  Sir  John,  how  Lady  Belfield  ctmld 
associate  with  a  woman  of  a  character  so 
opposite  to  her  own  ?  '  What  can  we  do  V 
said  he ;  <  we  cannot  be  singular.  We  must 
conform  a  lUiU  to  the  world  in  which  we 
live.*  Trusting  to  his  extreme  g'ood  nature, 
and  fired  at  the  scene  to  which  f  had  been  a 
witness,  I  ventured  to  observe  that  non-con- 
formity to  such  a  world  as  that  of  which  this 
lady  was  a  specimen,  was  the  very  criteri- 
on of  the  religion  taught  by  Him  who  had 
declared  by  way  of  pre-eminent  distinction 
that  *  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.* 

*Yon  are  a  young  man,*  answered  be, 
mildly, '  and  this  delicacy  and  these  prejudi- 
ces would  soon  wear  otf,  if  you  were  to  live 
some  time  in  the  world.* — *My  dear  Sir 
John,'  said  I,  warmlv,  *  by  the  grace  of  God, 
I  never  vaUl  live  in  the  world :  at  least,  I  will 
never  associate  with  that  part  of  it,  whose 


society  would  be  sure  to  wear  off  that  delica 
cy  and  remove  those  prejudices.  Why  this 
is  retaining  all  the  worst  part  of  popery.— 
Here  is  the  abstinence  without  the  devotion ; 
the  outward  observance,  without  the  interi- 
or humiliation ;  the  suspending  of  sin,  not 
onlv  without  any  design  of  forsaking  it,  but 
with 'a  fixed  resolution  of  returning  to  it,  and 
of  increasing  the  g^st  b)r  the  forbearance. 
Nay,  the  sins  she  retains  in  order  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  forbearance,  are  as  bad  as 
those  she  lays  down.  A  postponed  sin,  which 
is  folly  intended  to  be  resumed,  is  as  much 
worse  than  a  sin  persisted  in,  as  deliberate 
hvpocrisy  is  worse  than  the  impulse  of  pas- 
sion. I  desire  not  a  more  explicit  comment 
on  a  text,  which  I  was  once  almost  tempted 
to  think  unjust ;  I  mean,  the  gr)»ater  facility 
of  theStrance  of  g^oss  aud  notorious  offend- 
ers into  heaven  than  of  these  formalists.  No  ! 
if  Miss  Denham  were  sole  heiress  toCrcBSus, 
and  joined  the  beauty  of  Cleopatra  to  the 
wit  of  Sappho,  I  never  would  connect  my- 
self with  a  disciple  of  that  school.' 

*  How  many  ways  there  are  of  beine^  nn- 
happjr  !*  said  Sir  John,  as  we  returned  one 
day  from  a  ride  we  had  taken  some  miles  out 
of  town,  to  call  on  a  friend  of  his.  ^  Mr. 
Stanhope,  whom  we  have  just  quitted,  is  a 
man  of  great  elegance  of  mind.  His  early 
life  was  passed  in  liberal  studies,  and  in  the 
best  company.  But  his  fair  prospects  were 
blasted  by  a  disproportionate  marriage.  He 
was  drawn  in  by  a  vanity  too  natural  to  young 
men,  that  of  fancying  himself  preferrea  by  a 
woman  who  had  no  one  recommendation  but 
beauty.  To  be  admired  by  her  whom  all  his 
acquaintance  admired,  gratified  liis  amour 
propre.  He  was  overcome  bv  her  marked 
attentions  so  far  as  to  declare  himself,  with- 
out knowing  her  real  disposition.  It  was 
some  time  before  his  prepossession  allowed 
him  to  discover  that  she  was  weak  and  ill-in- 
formed, selfish  and  bad  tempered.  What 
she  wanted  in  understanding,  she  made  up 
in  spirit.  The  more  she  exacted,  the  more 
he  submitted ;  and  her  demands  grew  in  pro- 
portion to  his  sacrifices.  My  friend,  with 
patient  affection,  struggled  for  a  longtime 
to  raise  her  character,  and  to  enlighten  her 
mind  ;  but  finding  that  she  pouted  whenever 
he  took  up  a  book,  and  that  she  even  hid  the 
newspaper  before  he  had  read  it,  complain- 
ing that  he  preferred  any  thing  to  her  com- 
pany ;  the  softness  of  his  temper  and  his  ha- 
bitual indolence  at  len^h  prevailed.  His 
better  judgment  sunk  m  the  hopeless  con- 
test. For  a  quiet  life,  he  has  submitted  to  a 
disgpraceful  life.  The  compromise  has  not 
answered.  He  has  incurred  the  degradation 
which,  by  a  more  spirited  conduct,  ne  mieht 
have  avoided,  and  has  missed  the  quiet  which 
he  sacrificed  his  dignity  to  purchase.  He 
compassionates  her  folly,  and  continues  to 
translate  her  wearisome  interruptions  into 
the  flattering  language  of  afiection. 

In  compliment  to  ner,  no  less  than  in  jus- 
tification of  his  own  choice,  he  has  persuaded 
himself  that  all  women  are  pretty  much 
alike.  That  in  point  of  capacity,  disposition, 
and  knowledge,  he  has  but  drawn  tne  com- 
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mon  lot,  with  the  balance  in  his  fayour,  of 
Btron^  affectioo  and  UDsuUied  yirtoe.  He 
hardly  ever  sees  his  fine  libraiy,  which  is  the 
object  of  her  supreme  aversion,  but  wastes 
his  days  in  listless  idleness  and  his  evenings 
at  cards,  the  only  thing  in  which  she  takes  a 
lively  interest.— His  fine  mind  is,  I  fear, 
growing  mean  and  disingenuous.  The  gen- 
tleness of  his  temper  leads  him  not  only  to 
sacrifice  his  peace,  but  to  infringe  <m  his  ve- 
racity in  order  to  keep  her  quiet. 

*  All  the  entertainment  he  finds  at  dinner, 
is  a  recapitulation  of  the  faults  of  her  maids, 
or  the  impertinence  of  her  footmen,  or  the 
negligence  of  her  gardener.  If  to  please  her 
he  joins  in  the  censure,  she  turns  suddenly 
about,  and  defends  them.  If  he  vindicates 
them,  she  iasists  on  their  immediate  dismis- 
sion ;  and  no  sooner  are  they  irrevo<|lily  dis- 
charged, than  she  is  continually  dwelling  on 
their  perfection,  and  then  it  is  only  their  sue 
cessors  who  have  9ny  faults. 

He  is  now  so  afraid  of  her  driving  out  his 
few  remaining  old  servants,  if  she  sees  his 
partiality  for  them,  that  in  order  to  conceal 
it,  he  affects  to  reprimand  them  as  the  only 
means  for  them  to  secure  her  favour.  Thus 
the  integrity]  of  his  heart  is  giving  way  to  a 
petty  duplicity,  and  the  openness  of  his  tem- 
per to  shabby  artifices.  He  could  submit 
to  the  loss  of  nis  comfort,  but  sensibly  feels 
the  diminution  of  his  credit.  The  loss  of 
bis  usefulness  too  is  a  constant  source  of  re- 
gret She  will  not  even  suffer  him  to  act  as 
a  magistrate,  lest  her  doors  should  be  beset 
with  vagabonds,  and  her  house  dirtied  by 
men  of  business.  If  he  chance  to  commend 
a  dish  he  has  tasted  at  a  friend's  house— Yes, 
'  every  body's  thingrs  are  s^ood  but  her's— she 
can  never  please ;  he  baa  better  always  dine 
abroad,  if  nothing  is  fit  ta  be  eaten  at  home. 

'  Though  poor  Stanhope's  conduct  is  so  cor- 
rect, and  his  attachment  to  his  wife  so  noto- 
rious, he  never  ventures  to  commend  any 
thing  that  is  said  or  done  by  another  woman. 
She  has,  indeed,  no  definite  object  of  jeal-t 
onsy,  but  feels  an  uneasy,  vague  sensation 
of  envy  at  any  thing  or  person  he  admires. 
I  believe  she  would  be  jealous  of  a  fine  day, 
if  her  husband  praised  it. 

« If  a  tale  reaches  her  eai^s  of  a  wife  who 
has  foiled  of  her  duty,  or  if  the  public  papers 
record  a  divorce,  then  she  awakens  her  hus- 
band to  a  sense  of  his  superior  happiness,  and 
her  own  irreproachable  virtue.  O  Charles, 
the  woman  who,  reposing  on  the  laurels  of 
her  boasted  virtue,  allows  herself  to  be  a  dis- 
obliging, a  peevish,  a  gloomy,  a  discontented 
companion,  defeats  one  great  end  of  the  in- 
stitution, which  is  happiness.  The  wife  who 
violates  the  marriage  vow,  is  indeed  more 
criminal ;  but  the  very  magnitude  of  her 
crime  emancipates  her  husband  ;  while  she 
who  makes  him  not  dishonourable,  but 
wretched,  fastens  on  him  a  misery  for  life, 
from  which  no  laws  can  free  him,  and  under 
which  reli^on  alone  can  support  him.* 

We  continued  talking  till  we  reached  home, 
on  the  multitude  of  marriages  in  which  the 
parties  are '  joined,  not  matched,*  and  where 
the  term  umon  is  a  miaerable  misnomer.    1 


endeavoured  to  torn  all  these  nenracqaaiot- 
ances  to  account,  and  considerod  mjidf  at 
every  visit  I  made,  as  taking  a  lesaoa  for  my 
own  conduct  I  beheld  the  nuscarhages  of 
others,  not  onlv  with  concern  ibr  the  indi- 
vidual,  but  as  beacons  to  light  me  oo  the 
way.  It  was  no  breach  of  charity  to  use  the 
aberrations  of  my  acquaintance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  my  own  course  more  direct. 
I  took  care,  however,  never  to  lose  sight  oT 
the  humbling  consideration  that  my  own  de- 
viations were  equally  liable/to  become  the 
object  of  their  animadversion,  if  the  same 
motive  had  led  them  to  the  same  scmtioj. 

I  remained  some  weeks  longer  io  town, 
indulging  myself  in  all  its  safe.sights,aLDd  aJI 
its  sober  pleasures.     I  examine  whaterer 
was  new  in  art.  or  curious  in  science.   I 
found  out  the  best   pictures,  saw  the  best 
statues,  explored  the  best  museums,  beard 
the  best  speakers  in  the  courts  of  law,  the 
best  preachers  in  the  church,  and  the  best 
orators  in  parliament ;    attended  the  be!t 
lectures,  ana  visited  the  best  compaoT,  in  the 
most  correct,  though  not  always  the  most 
fashionable  sense  of  the  term.    I  associated 
with  many  learned,  sensible,  and  some  picmi 
men,  com modoties  with  which  London,  with 
all  its  faults,  abounds,   perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  place  on  the  habitable  globe.  I 
became  acquainted  with   many  agreeable, 
well-informed,  valuable  women,  with  a  ht 
who  even  seemed  in  a  good  measure  to  liye 
above  the  world  while  they  were  liviof  ioi^ 

There  is  a  large  class  of  excellent  feoiale 
characters,  who,  on  account  of  that  very  ex' 
cellence,  are  little  known,  because  to  be 
known  is  not  their  object  Their  ambitira 
has  a  better  taste.  They  pass  through  life 
honoured  and  respected  in  their  own  sn^ 
but  not  unimportant  sphere,  and  approTed 
by  him,  '  whose  they  are,  and  whom  they 
serve,'  though  their  faces  are  hardly  tawf " 
in  promiscuous  society.  If  they  occaswa 
little  sensation  abroad,  they  produce  noch 
happiness  at  home.  And  when  once  a  wo- 
man who  has  '  all  appliances  and  <d^^°*^ 
get  it,'  can  withstand  the  intoxication  of  the 
flatterer,  and  the  adoration  of  the  ^i^- 
ble;  can  conquer  the  fondness  for  pttblic 
distinction,  can  resist  the  temptations  of  tost 
magic  circle  to  which  she  is  courted,  ^^ 
which  she  i»  qualified  to  shine— this  is  iiweed 
a  trial  of  firmness ;  a  trial  in  which  those 
who  have  never  been  called  to  resist  tb«D' 
selves,  can  hardly  judge  of  the  merit  of  re- 
sistance in  others.  .. 

These  are  the  women  who  bless,  a<gwm 
and  truly  adorn  society.  The  painter  ipoeea 
does  not  make  his  fortune  by  their  sitting  to 
him  ;  the  jeweller  is  neither  brougot  into 
vogue  by  furnishing  their  diamondB,  nor  un- 
done by  not  being  paid  for  them ;  ^^. 
perity  of  the  milliner  does  not  ^^f^  SI 
affixing  their  name  to  a  cap  or  a  colour  i  jp^ 
poet  does  not  celebrate  them ;  the  nojr^^ 
does  not  dedicate  to  tiiem  ;  but  they  PJJ*** 
the  affecUon  of  their  husbands,  the  at^' 
ment  of  their  children,  the  esteem  «  ^ 


wise  and  good,  and,  above  all,  tbey  P^s^, 
Am  f?ivonr,  *  whom  to  know  is  life  e^^*'* 
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^'^moBg^  these  I  doubt  not  I  mi^t  bftve  fomid 
objects  hif^hly  deserving  of  my  heart,  bat 
the  iDJQDctioa  of  my  fiitber  was  a  sort  of 
paaopiy  wbicb  guarded  it. 

I  am  persaadeid  tbat  sucb  iromeii  compose 
SI  larger  portioo  of  the  sex  than  is  generally 
allowed.    It  is  not  the  number,  but  the  noise 
"Mrhicb  makes  a  sensation,  and  a  set  of  fair 
depeodeot  young  creatures  who  are  erery 
night  forced,  some  of  them  reluctantly,  upon 
the  public  eye ;  and  a  bevy  of  faded  matrons 
Touged  and  repaired  for  an  ung^^teful  pub* 
lie,  dead  to  their  blandishments,  do  not  com- 
pose  the  whole  female  world  !     I  repeat  it— 
a  hundred  amiable  women,  who  are  living  in 
the  quiet  practice  of  their,  duties,  and  the 
inodest  exertion  of  their  taledts,  do  not  fill 
the  public  eye,  or  reach  tRe  public  ear,  like 
one  aspiring  leiader,  who,  hungering  for  ob- 
aervatioo,  and  disdaining    censure,  dreads 
Dot  abuse  but  oblivion  :  who  thinks  it  more 
glorious  to  head  a  little  phalanx  of  fashiona- 
ble followers,  than  to  hold  out,  as  from  her 
commanding  eminence,  and  imposing  talents 
she  might  have  done,  a  shining  example  of  all 
that  IS  gre&t,  and  good,  and  dignified  in  wo- 
man.   These  self-appointed  queens  maintain 
an  absolute  but  ephemeral  empire  over  that 
little /anla^iic  arittocracy  which  they  call 
the  world— Admiration  besets  them,  crowds 
attend  them,  conquests  follow  them,  inferi- 
ors imitate  them,  rivals  envy  them,  newspa- 
pers extol  them,  sonnets  deify  them.    A  few 
ostentatious  charities  are  opposed  as  a  large 
atonement  for   a  few  amiable  weeJtneues^ 
while  the  unpaid  tradesman  is  exposed  to  ru- 
in by  their  vengeance  if  be  refuse  to  trust 
(hem»  and  to  a  gaol  if  he  continue  to  do  it. 


CHAP.  xr. 

Tbb  three  days  previous  to  my  leaving 
London  were  passed  with  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Belfield.  Knowing  I  was  on  the  Wing  for 
Hampshire,  they  promised  to  make  their 
long  mtended  visit  to  Stanley  Grove  during 
my  stay  there. 

On  the  first  of  these  days  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised  at  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Barlow,  an  old  friend  of  Sir  John,  and  the 
excellent  Rector  of  Mr.  Stanley's  parish.— 
Being  obliged  to  come  to  town  on  urgent 
business  for  a  couple  of  days,  ha  was  char^^ 
to  assure  me  of  the  cordial  welcome  which 
awaited  me  at  the  Grove*  I  was  glad  to 
make  this  early  acquaintance  with  this  high 
ly  respectable  divine.  I  made  a  thousand 
inquiries  about  bis  neighbours,  and  expressed 
mv  impatience  to  know  more  of  a  family,  in 
whose  characters  I  already  felt  a  more  than 
commoA  interest 

you  set  me  talking  of 
must  abide  by  the  conse- 
indiscretion,  and  bear  with 
the  loquacity  of  which  that  subject  never 
fails  to  make  me  guilty.  He  is  a  greater 
blessing  to  me  as  a  friend,  and  to  my  parish 
as  an  example  and  a  benefactor  than  I  ban 
describe.'  I  assured  him  that  he  could  not 
be  too  minute  in  speaking  of  a  man,  whom 
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common  interest. 
i  I      <  Sir,'  said  he,  « if  ] 
I   I  Mr.  Stanley,  you  mui 
V  V  quences  of  your  indit 


I  had  been  early  taught  to  admire,  by  that 
exact  judge  of  merit,  my  late  father. 

*  Mr.  Stanley,'  *  said  the  worthy  Doctor, 
*  is  about  six  and  forty  ;  his  admirable  wife 
is  about  six  or  seven  years  younger.  He 
passed  the  early  part  of  bis  life  in  London, 
in  the  best  society.  His  commerce  with  the 
world,  was  to  a  mind  like  his,  all  pure  gain  ; 
for  he  brought  away  from  it  all  the  good  it 
had  to  give,  withoo^  exchanging  for  it  one 
particle  of  his  own  integrity  He  acquired 
the  air,  manners,  and  sentiments  of  a  gen- 
tleman, without  any  sacrifice  of  his  sincerity. 
Indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have  turned  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  a  religious  ac- 
count, for  it  has  enabled  him  to  recommend 
religion  to  those  who  do  not  like  it- well 
enough  to  forgive,  for  its  sake,  the  least  awk- 
wardness of  gesture,  or  inelegance  of  man- 
ner. 

*  When  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
family,'  continued  he,  *  I  told  Mrs.  Stanley 
that  i  was  afraid  her  husband  hurt  religion 
in  one  sense,  as  much  as  he  recommended  it 
in  another ;  for  that  some  men  who  would 
forgive  him  his  piety  for  the  sake  of  his 
a^reeahleness,  would  be  led  to  dislike  reli- 
gion more  than  ever  in  other  men,  in  whom 
the  jewel  was  not  so  well  set.  '  We  should 
like  your  religious  men  well  enough,'  will 
they  say,  *•  if  they  all  resembled  Stanley.' — 
Whereas,  the  truth  is,  thej  do  not  so  much 
like  Mr.  Stanley's  relip^on  as  bear  with  it 
for  the  pleasure  which  his  other  qualities  af- 
ford them.  She  assured  me.  that  this  was 
not  altogether  the  case,  for  that  his  other 
qualities  having  pioneer'd  his  way,  and  hew- 
ed down  the  prejudices  which  the  reputation 
of  piety  naturally  raises,  his  endeavours  to 
be  useful  to  them  were  much  facilitated,  and 
be  not  only  kept  the  ground  he  had  gained, 
but  was  often  able  to  turn  this  influence  over 
his  friends  to  a  better  account  than  thej^  had 
intended.  He  converted  their  admiration  of 
him  into  arms  against  their  own  errors. 

'  '  He  possesses,  in  perfection,'  continued 
Dr.  Barlow,  *  that  sure  criterion  of  abilities, 
a  great  power  over  the  minds  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  has  in  a  high  degree  that 
rare  talent,  the  art  of  conciliation  without 
the  aid  of  flattery.  1  have  seen  more  men 
brought  over  to  his  opinion  by  a  manage- 
ment derived  from  his  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  by  a  principle  which  forbade  bis 
ever  using  this  knowledge  but  for  good  pur- 
poses, than  1  ever  obMrved  in  any  other 
instance ;  and  this  without  the  slightest  de- 
viation from  his  scrupulous  probity. 

'  He  is  master  of  ooe  gn^t  advaiitage  in 
conyersation,  that  of  not  only  knowing  tohat 
to  say  that  may  be  useful,  but  exactly  when 
to  say  it ;  in  knowing  when  to  press  a  point 
and  when  to  forbear  ;  in  his  sparing  the  self- 
love  of  a  vain  man,  whom  he  wist^  to  re- 
claim by  contriving  to  make  him  feel  himself 
wrong  without  making  him  appear  ridicu- 
lous. The  former  he  knows  is  easily  par- 
doned, the  latter  never.  He  has  studied  the 
human  heart  long  enough  to  know  that  to 
wound  pride  is  not  the  way  to  cure,  but  to 
inflame  it ;  and  that  exasperating  self-con- 
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ceitt  will  never  snbdae  it.  He  seldcmi,  I 
believe,  goes  into  company  withoot  an  earn- 
eat  desire  to  be  aseful  to  some  one  in  it ; 
but  if  circumstances  are  advene ;  if  the 
tnollia  tempara  fandi  does  not  present  itself, 
be  icnows  he  snonld  lose  more  than  tbej 
would  gain,  by  trying  to  make  the  occasion 
when  he  does  not  find  it.  And  I  have  often 
beard  him  say,  that  when  he  cannot  benefit 
others,  or  be  benefited  by  them,  he  endeav- 
ours to  benefit  himself  by  the  disappointment, 
which  does  his  own  mind  as  much  good  by 
humbling  him  with  the  sense  of  his  own  use- 
le^suess,  as  the  subject  be  wished  to  have  in- 
troduced uiight  have  done  them. 

'  The  death  of  his  only  son,  about  six  years 
ago,  who  had  just  entered  his  eighth  year,  is 
the  only  interruption  his  family  have  had  to 
a  felicity  so  unbroken,  Uiat  I  told  Mr.  Stan- 
ley some  such  calamity  was  necessary  to 
convince  him  that  he  was  not  to  be  put  o£f 
with  so  poor  a  portion  as  this  world  has  to 
give.  I  added,  that  I  should  haye  been 
tempted  to  doubt  his  being  in  the  fiivour  of 
God,  if  he  had  totallv  escaped  chastisement 
A  circumstance  which  to  many  parents 
would  have  greatly  aggnvated  the  blow, 
rather  lightened  it  to  biro.  The  bor,  bad  he 
lived  to  be  of  age,  was  to  hare  had  a  large 
independent  fortune  from  a  distant  relation, 
which  will  now  go  to  a  remote  branch,  un- 
less there  should  be  another  son.  *  This 
wealth,'  said  he  to  me, '  mi^ht  have  provcNl 
the  boy's  snare,  and  this  mdependence  his 
destruction.  He  who  does  all  things  wdl, 
has  afilicted  the  parents,  but  he  baa  saved 
the  child.'  The  loss  of  an  onlr  son,  howev- 
er, sat  heavy  on  his  heart ;  but  it  was  the 
means  of  enabling  him  to  glorify  God  by 
his  submission,  I  should  rather  say,  by  his 
acquiescence.  Submission  is  only  yielding 
to  what  we  cannot  help.  Acquiescence 
is  a  more  sublime  kind  of  resignation.  It 
is  a  conviction  that  the  divine  will  is  holy, 
just,  and  good.  He  one  day  said  to  roe, 
*  We  were  too  fond  of  the  mercy,  but  not 
sufficiently  grateful  for  it.  We  loyed  him 
so  passionately  that  we  might  haye  forgotten 
who  bestowed  him.  To  preserve  us  from 
this  temptation,  God  in  gfreat  mercy  with- 
drew him.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  the 
one  blessing  we  have  lost,  to  the  countless 
mercies  which  are  continued  to  us,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  hand  which  confers  them; 
to  the  hand  which,  if  we  continue  to  mur- 
mur, may  strip  us  of  our  remaining  bless- 
ings.' 

*  I  cannot,'  continued  Dr.  Barlow,  <  make 
u  higher  eulogium  of  Mrs.  Stanley  than  to 
say,  that  she  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  hus- 
band whose  happmess  she  makes.  They 
have  a  large  family  of  lovely  daughters  of 
all  ages.  Lucilla,  the  eldest,  is  near  nine- 
teen ;  you  would  think  me  too  poetical  were 
I  to  say  she  adorns  every  virtue  with  every 
p:race  ;  and  yet  I  should  onl^  speak  the  sim- 
\M  truth.  Ph(£be,  who  is  just  turned  of 
lifteen,  has  not  less  vivacity  and  sweetness 
than  her  sister,  but,  from  her  extreme  naivete 
and  warm-heartedness,  she  has  somewhat 
less  discretion ;  and  her  father  says,  that  her 


edocatkm  has  afforded  him  not  len  pleuar?, 
but  more  trouble,  for  the  branohci  lAioi  so 
fast  as  to  call  for  more  pruning.* 

,BeibreIhadtimeCo  thank  the  good  Doc- 
tor for  his  interesting  iitde  narmtiye,  a  loud 
rap  annonnced  company.  1\  was  LAdy  Bab 
Lawless.  With  her  iisaal  yefsatiUty  she 
plunged  at  once  into  every  subject  with  eve^ 
ry  body.  She  talked  to  Liady  Belfield  of  the 
news  and  her  nuiMrj,  of  poetij  with  Sir 
John,  of  politics  with  me,  and  refigioo  witfa 
Dr.  Barlow.  She  talked  well  upon  most  of 
these  points,  and  not  ill  upon  any  of  them : 
for  she  had  the  talent  of  embelushlqg  sub- 
jects of  which  she  knew  but  little,  and  a  kind  \ 
of  conjectural  sagacity  and  raah  dexteritr, 
which  prevented  her  from  appearing  ty- 
rant, even  when  she  knew  mithing.  She 
thought  that  a  fnll  confidence  in  ber  oira 
powers  was  the  sure  way  to  raise  them  io  iha 
estimation  of  others,  and  it  generally  suc- 
ceeded. 

Turning  suddenly  to  Lady  Belfield,  the 
said,  *•  Pray,  my  dear,  look  at  mv  flowers.' 
'  They  are  beautiful  roses,  indeedf'^said  Lsdy 
Belfield, '  and  as  exquisitely  exact  as  if  they 
were  artificiaL^— <  Which  in  truth  they  are/ 
replied  Lady  Bab.    *■  Your  mistake  is  a  bigti 
compliment  to   them,  but  not  hMer  than 
they  deserye.    Look  especially  at  these  roies 
in  my  cap.    You  positirely  shall  go  and  fvt 
some  at  the   same  place.' — '  Indeed,'  aid 
Lady  Belfieki,  <  I  am  thinking  of  laying 
aside  flowers,  thourh  ray  children  are  Inni- 
ly  old  enough  to  ta&e  them.'    *  What  siec- 
tation  !'  replied  Lady  Bab  ;  *  why  you  are 
not  above  two  or  three  and  thirty ;  1  am  al- 
most as  old  again,  and  yet  I  donH  think  of 
guying  up  flowers  to  my  children,  or  my 
grand-children,  who  wiU  be  soon  waolic^ 
them.  Indeed,  I  only  now  wear  wAtfe  roses/ 
I  discovered  by  this,  that  white  rotes  made 
the  same  approximation  to  sobriety  io  Arm, 
that  three  tables  made  to  it  in  cards.   *  So- 
rionslynhough,*  continued  Lady  Bab,  *  yoa 
must  and  shall  go  and  buy  some  of  Faooj's 
flowers.    I  ned  only  tell  yon,  it  will  be  (be 

Sreatest  charity  you  ever  did,  and  tben  1 
now  yon  won't  rest  till  you  have  beeo.  A 
beautiful  girl  maintains  her  dying  motber  by 
making  and  selling  flowers.  *  Here  is  ber 
direction,*  throwing  a  card  on  the  (aWe— 
« Oh  no,  this  is  not  it.  1  have  forgot  tbe 
name,  but  it  is  within  two  doors  of  yo^r 
hair-dresser,  in  what  d'ye  call  the  lane,  ]^i 
out  of  Oxford  -street  It  is  a  poor  miterabie 
hole,  but  her  roses  are  as  bri|[bt  as'if  they 
grew  in  the  gardens  of  Armida.'  Sheno^ 
rung  the  bell  violently,  saying  she  had  wtt- 
staid  her  time,  thoogh  she  had  pot  been  lo 
the  house  ten  minutes. 

Next  morning  I  attended  Lady  BcKcW  to 
the  exhibition.  In  driving  home  throarh 
one  of  the  narrow  passages  near  Otwrd' 
street,  I  observed  that  we  were  inthestf^t 
where  the  poor  flower-maker  lived.  I^^dy 
Belfield  directed  ber  footmau  to  ioqDire  f<^ 
the  hoose.  We  went  into  it,  and  in  a  sma" 
but  clean  room,  up  three  pair  of  stw^'  '^J 
found  a  very  pretty  and  very  genteel  yottjj 
girl  at  work  on  her  gay  mannfactarc.    »°' 
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5«Qng'  voman  presented  her  elegant  per- 
fbrmanoes  with  an  air  of  nncomiDoa  grace 
and  modesty. 

She  was  the  more  interesting,  because  the 
delicacy  of  her  appearance  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  iU  health,  and  a  tear  stood  in  her 
eye  while  she  exhibited  her  works.  *  You 
do  not  seem  well,  my  dear,'  said  Lady  Bel- 
field,  wkh  a  kindness  which  was  natural  to 
lier.  *  1  nerer  care  about  my  own  health, 
Madam,'  replied  she,  *  hut  I  fear  my  dear 
nocher  is  dying.'  She  stopoed,  and  the  tears 
^rhidi  she  had  endeavoured  to  restrain  now 
flowed  plentifully  down  her  cheeks.  '  Where 
is  your  mother,  child  V  said  Lady  Belfield. 

*  In  the  next  room.  Madam,'  *•  tiet  us  see 
her,*  said  her  Ladyship,  <if  it  won't  too 
much  disturb  her.*  So  saj^g,  she  led  the 
way,  and  I  followed  her. 

We  found  the  sick  wonian  lying  on  a  lit- 
tle poor,  but  clean  bed,  pale  and  emaciated, 
liut  she  did  not  seem  so  near  her  end,  as 
Fanny's  affection  had  made  her  apprehend. 
After  some  kind  expressions  of  concern, 
LadyBelfield  inquired  into  their  circum- 
stances, which  she  found  were  deplorable. 
*•  But  for  that  dear  girl,  Madam,  I  should 
have  perished  with  want,'  said  the  good  wo- 
man ;  *  since  oar  misfortunes  I  have  had  no- 
thing to  support  me  but  what  she  earns  by 
making  these  flowers.  She  has  mined  her 
own  health,  by  sitting  up  the  greatest  part 
ef  the  night  to  procure  me  necessaries,  while 
she  herself  lives  on  a  crust.' 

I  was  so  affects  with  this  scene,  that  I 
drew  Lady  Belfield  into  the  next  room  :  *  If 
we  cannot  preserve  the  mother,  at  least  let 
«is  save  the  daughter  from  destrucUon,'  said 
I ;  'you  may  command  my  purse.* — *•  I  was 
thinking  of  the  same  thing,'  she  replied. 

*  Pray,  my  good  girl,  what  sort  of  education 
have'yott  bad  P' — <  O,  Madam,'  said  she,  *  one 
much  too  high  for  my  situation.  But  my 
parents,  intending  to  qualify  roe  for  a  gov- 
erness, as  the  safest  way  of  providing  for  me, 
have  had  me  taught  every  thing  necessary 
for  that  employment.  I  have  had  the  best 
masters,  anid  I  hope  I  have  not  misemployed 
my  time.* — ^How  comes  it  then,'  said  I, 

*  tnat  you  were  not  placed  out  in  some  fami- 
ly ?'^*  What,  Sir !  and  leave  my  dear  moth- 
er helpless  and  forlorn  ?  I  had  rather  live 
only  on  my  tea  and  dry  bread,  irhich  indeed, 
I  have  done  for  many  months,  and  supply  her 
little  wants,  than  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  in 
the  world  at  a  distance  from  her.' 

*•  What  were  your  misfortunes  occasioned 
by  f  said  I,  while  Lady  Belfield  was  talking 
with  the  mother.  <One  trouble  followed 
another,  Sir,'  said  she,  *  but  what  most  com- 
pletely ruined  us,  and  sent  my  father  to  pri- 
son, and  brought  a  paraljrtic  stroke  on  my 
mother,  was  his  being  arrested  for  a  debt  of 
seven  hundred  pounds.  This  sum,  which  he 
had  promised  to  pay,  was  long  due  to  him  for 
laceS)  and  to  my  mother  for  millinary  and 
fancy  dresses,  from  a  lady  who  has  not  paid 
it  to  this  moment,  and  my  father  is  dead,  and 
my  mother  dying!  this  sum  would  have  sav- 
ed them  both !' 

She  was  turning  away  tn  conceal  the  ex- 


cess of  her  grief,  when  a  venerable  clergy- 
man entered  the  room.  It  was  the  rector  of 
the  parish  who  came  frequenUy  to  adminis- 
ter spiritual  consolation  to  the  poor  woman. 
Lady  Belfield  knew  him  slightly,  and  highly 
respected  his  character.  She  took  him  aside, 
and  questioned  him  as  to  the  disposition  and 
conduct  of  these  people,  especially  the  young 
woman.  His  testimony  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory. The  g^rl,  he  said,  had  not  only  had  an 
excellent  education,  but  her  understanding 
and  principles  were  equally  good.  He  ad- 
ded, that  he  reckoned  her  beauty  among  her 
misfortunes.  It  made  good  people  afraid  to 
take  her  into  the  house,  and  exposed  her  to 
danger  from  those  of  the  opposite  description. 

I  put  my  purse  into  Lady  Belfield*S  hands, 
dechning  to  make  any  present  myself,  lest, 
after  the  remark  he  had  just  made,  I  should 
incur  the  suspicions  of  the  worthy  clergy- 
man. 

We  promised  to  call  again  the  next  day, 
and  took  our  leave,  but  not  till  we  had  pos- 
sessed  ourselves  of  as  many  flowers  as  she' 
could  spare.  I  benped  that  we  might  stop 
and  send  some  medical  assistance  to  the  sick 
woman,  for  though  it  was  evident  that  all  re- 
lief was  hopeless,  yet  it  would  be  a  comfort 
to  the  affectionate  girl's  heart  to  know  that 
nothing  was  omitted  which  might  restore  her 
mother. 


CHAP.  xn. 

In  the  evening  we  talked  over  our  little 
adventure  with  Sir  John,  who  entered  warm- 
ly into  the  distresses  of  Fanny,  and  was  in- 
clined to  adopt  our  opinion,  that  if  her  char- 
acter and  attainments  stood  the  test  of  a 
strict  inquiry,  she  might  hereafter  probably 
be  transplanted  into  their  family  as  govern- 
ess. We  were  interrupted  in  ti^e  formation 
of  this  plan  by  a  visit  from  LadyMelbury, 
the  acknowledged  queen  of  beauty  and  of 
ton.  I  had  long  been  acquainted  with  her 
character,  for  her  charms  and  her  accom- 
plishments were  the  theme  of  every  man  of 
fashion,  and  the  envy  of  every  modish  wo- 
man. 

She  is  one  of  those  admired  but  pitiable 
characters,  who,  sent  by  Providence  as  an 
eaample  to  their  sex,  degrade  themselves  in- 
to a  warning — Wrfrm-hearted,  feeling,  li- 
beral on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other  vain, 
sentimental,  romantic,  extravagantly  addict- 
ed to  dissipation  and  expense,  and  with  that 
union  of  contrarieties  which  distinguishes 
her,  equally  devoted  to  poetry  and  gaming, 
to  liberality  and  injustice.  She  is  too  hand- 
some to  be  envious,  and  too  generous  to  have 
any  relish  for  detraction,  but  she  gives  to 
excess  into  the  opposite  fault  As  lady  Den- 
ham  can  detect  blemishes  in  the  most  perfect, 
Lady  Melbury  finds  perfections  in  the  most 
depraved.  From  a  judgment  which  cannot 
duoriminate,  a  temper  which  will  not  cen- 
sure, and  a  hunger  for  popularity,  which  can 
feed  on  the  coarsest  applause,  she  flatters 
em^usly  and  univer«uly,  on  the  principle 
Qfheuig  paid  back  usuriouslyin  the  stun® 
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coio.  Prodigal  of  her  beaaty ,  ahe  •xists  bat 
on  tbe  bomare  paid  to  it  from  the  drawing- 
room  at  St.  James's  to  the  mob  at  an  elec- 
tion. Candour  in  her  is  as  mischieyoos  as 
calamny  in  others,  for  it  buoys  upoharacters 
which  ought  to  sink.  Not  content  with  be- 
ing blind  to  the  bad  qualities  of  her  fiMronr- 
ites,  she  invents  good  ones  for  them,  and  you 
would  suppose  oer  corrupt  '  little  senate' 
was  a  choir. of  seraphims. 

A  recent  circumstance  related  by  Sir  John 
was  quite  characteristical.  Her  &Tonrite 
maid  was  dangerously  ill,  and  earnestly  beg- 
ged to  see  her  lady,  who  always  had  loaded 


her  with  favours.  To  all  company  she  talk- 
ed of  the  virtues  of  the  poor  Toinette,  for 
-whom  she  not  only  expressed  but  felt  real 
compassion.  Instead  of  one  apothecary  who 
would  have  sufficed,  two  physicians  were- 
sent  for ;  and  she  herself  resolved  to  go  up 
and  visit  her,  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  set- 
ting to  music  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  her 
Java  Sparrow.  Just  as  she  had  completed 
it,  she  received  a  fresh  entreaty  to  see  her 
inaid,  and  was  actually  got  to  the  door  in  or- 
der to  go  up  stairs,  when  the  milliner  came 
in  with  such  a  distracting  variety  of  beauti- 
ful new  things,  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  letting  them  go  till  she  had  tried  every 
thing  on,  one  after  the  other.  This  took  up 
no  uttle  time.  To  determine  which  she 
should  keep  and  which  return,  where  all  was 
so  attractive,  took  up  still  more.  After  num- 
berless vicissitudee  and  fluctuations  of  rack- 
ing thought,  it  was  at  length  decided  she 
should  take  the  wholes  The  milliner  with- 
drew ;  the  lady  went  up— Toinette  had  just 
cKpired. 

I  found  her  manners  no  less  fascinating 
than  her  person.  With  all  her  modish  graces, 
there  was  a  tincture  of  romance  and  an  ap- 
pearance of  softness  and  sensibility  which 
gave  her  tbe  variety  of  two  characters.  She 
was  the  enchanting  woman  of  fashion,  and 
the  elegiac  muse. 

Lady  Belfield  had  taken  care  to  cover  her 
work  table  with  Fanny's  flowers  with  a  view 
to  attract  any  chance  visitor.  Lady  Mel- 
bury  admired  them  excessively.  *  You  mast 
do  more  than  admire  them,'  said  Lady  Bel- 
field,  *  you  must  buy  and  recommend.^  She 
then  told  her  the  affecttnr  scene  we  had 
witnessed,  and  described  the  amiable  ^rl 
who  supported  the  dyin^  mother  by  making 
these  flowers.  *  It  is  quite  enchanting,'  con- 
tinued she,  resolving  to  attack  Lady  Mel- 
bury  in  her  own  sentimental  way,  *•  to  see 
the  sweet  iprl  twisting  rose  buds,  and  form- 
ing hyacinths  into  bouquets.*  *  Dear,  how 
charming*'  exclaimed  Lady  Melbury;  Mt 
is  really  quite  touching.  I  will  make  a  sub- 
scription for  her,  and  write  at  the  head  of 
the  list  a  melting  description  of -hercase. 
She  shall  bring  me  all  her  flowers  and  as 
many  more  as  she  can  make.  But  no,  we 
will  make  a  party,  and  go  and  see  her.  Tou 
shall  carry  me.  How  interesting  to  see  a 
beautiful  creature  makinr  roses  and  hya- 
oynths!  her  delicate  hanos  and  fiiir  ciom- 
plexion  roust  be  amazingly  set  off  by  the 
contrast  of  the  bright  flowert.    If  it  were  a 


coarse  looking  gfiil,  apiimiag  bemii,  to  be 
sure  one  should  pity  her,  bat  it  would  not  be 
half  so  moving.  ItwillbedelightfuL  IwiU 
call  on  yon  to-morrow,  eouotly  at  two,  aad 
carry  yon  all.  *  Peiiistpa,*  whispered  she  to 
Lady  Belfield,  *  I  may  work  «p  the  circam- 
stance  into  a  sonnet  Do  think  of  a  strikiag 
title  for  it.  On  second  tboogbts,  the  soooel 
shall  be  sent  about  witir  tbe  subscription,  sad 
ru  get  a  pretty  vignette  to  ami  it.* 

*  The  fine  creature,'  aaid  Sir  John,  in  sa 
accent  of  compassion,  aa  ahe  went  out,  *  was 
made  for  nobler  porpoaea.     How  grievoaily 
does  she  fall  short  m  tbe  bicii.expectatioos 
her  early  youth  had  raised !  Oh  !  what  a  sad 
return,  does  she  make  to  Providwioe  for  his 
rich  and  varied  bounties !  Vain  of  her  beso- 
ty,  lavish  of  her  money ,  careleaB  of  her  rspu- 
tation  ;  associating  with  the  worst  compoiir, 
jret  formed  for  the  best ;  living  on  the  aduls- 
tion  of  parasites,  whoae'  onderstandiDg  she 
despises !  I  grieve  to  oootpare  what  she  is 
witQ  what  she  might  have  been,  bad  she  mar- 
ried a  man  of  spirit,  who  wonld  pradAllr 
have  guided  and  tenderly  have  restnioel 
her.    He  has  ruined  her  and  himself  bj  bis 
indifference  and  easiness  of  temper,    ^tis- 
fied  with  knowing  how  much  she  is  admifsii 
and  he  envied,  he  never  thought  of  reproring: 
or  restricting  her.    He  is  proud  of  her,  hot 
has  no  particular  delight  in  lier  compaoj; 
and  trusting  to  her  honour,  lets  her  foUov 
her  own  devices,  while  he  follows  bis.    She 
is  a  striking  instance  of  tbe  eoeentncily  of 
that  bounty  which  springa  from  mere  sympa- 
thy  and  feeling.    Her  charity  requires  sti^ 
effect ;  objects  that  have  novelty,  aad  ctr- 
cumstancea  which,  as  Mr.  Bayes  says,  *  ele- 
vate and  surprise.*    She  lost,  when  an  infaat) 
her  mother,  a  woman  of  sense  and  fUetfi 
who,  had  she  lived,  wonld  have  formed  tbe 
ductile  mind  of  the  daughter,  turned  hern- 
rious  talents  into  other  channels,  and  raised 
her  character  to  the  elevation  it  was  ineBst 
to  reach.'  .   .  ^ 

'How  melancholy  a  consideratioo  is  fU 
said  I,  *  &at  so  superior  a  woman  shonld  lire 
so  much  below  her  high  destinatioa !  She  v 
doubtless  utterly  destitute  of  any  thought  of 
religion.* 

*You  are  much  mistaken,'  replied  Sir 
John,  <  I  will  not  indeed  ventvre  to  pro^ 
nounce  that  she  entertains  much  ^^^^ 
about  it ;  but  she  by  no  means  denies  its 
truth,  nor  neglects  occasionally  to  exhibit  Jts 
outward  and  visible  signs.  She  bss  not  yet 
completely  forgotten 
AU  that  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  havetwght. 

I  do  not  think  that,  like  Lady  Denhamt «»»« 
considers  it  as  a  commutation,  batfbef^' 
serves  it  as  a  habit.  A  religfions  ^'^'^ 
however,  never  interferes  with  a  .*^*'*J\ 
one.  They  are  taken  up  in  MceemoB,  oa^ 
nith  this  distinction,  the  worldly  bo«o^^ 
to  be  done,  the  religious  one  is  not  •l^f^ 
to  be  left  undone.  She  has  a  iwirsJcDflO^ 
try  which  excels  in  the  amalgamatioo  of  cod- 
tradictory  ingredients.  On  a  Sundae  >' 
Melbury  castte,  if  by  any  strange  aflC»{«J^ 
she  and  her  lord  h^^pea  to  be  there  t«««»er. 
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abe  first  reads  bim  a  sennoo,  and  plajv  at 

oribfcage  with  hioB  the  rest  of  the  eTenioff. 

In  town  one  Sunday  when  fthe  had  a  cold, 

sbe  wrote  a  tract  on  the  taoranient,  for  her 

maida,  and  thm  set  up  all  nig^ht  at  deep  play. 

Sbe  declared  if  the  bad  been  successful  she 

iroold  bare  giren  her  winnings  to  chanty ; 

but  aa  she  lost  some  hundreds,  she  said,  dbe 

oouid  now  with  a  safe  conscience  borrow 

thAt  snoi  from  her  charity  purse,  which  she 

bad  hoped  to  add  to  it,  to  pay  her  debt  of 
I 


Next  day,  within  two  hours  of  her  appoint- 
ed time,  she  came,  and  was  complimented  by 
S ir  John,  on  her  punctuality.  *•  Indeed,'  said 
she^  *  I  am  rather  late,  but  I  met  with  such  a 
fimeinating  German  novel,  that  it  positirely 
cbeined  me  to  my  bed  till  past  three.  1  as- 
aoTB  >oa  I  nerer  lost  time  by  not  rising  In 
the  eoufte  of  a  few  winters  1  have  exhausted 
half  Hookham^  catalogue,  before  some  of 
my  acquaintance  are  awake,  or  I  myself  out 
of  bed/ 

We  soon  stopped  at  the  humble  door  of 
which  we  were  in  search.     Sir  John  con- 
dnoted  Lady  Melbuir  up  the  little  winding 
ataira.    I  assisted  Lady  Belfield.    We  reach- 
ed the  room,  where  Fanny  was  just  finishing 
a  beautiful  bunch  of  jopquils.    '  How  pic- 
tnresqne,*  whispered  Lady  Melbury  to  roe — 
^  Do  lend  me  your  pencil;    I  must  take  a 
sketch  of  that  sweet  girl  with  the  jonquils  in 
her  band.     My  dear  creature,*  continued 
she,  *  you  must  not  only  1^  roe  hare  these, 
but  you  must  make  me  tirelre  dozen  more 
flowers  as  fast  as  pqisible,  and  be  sure  let  me 
have  a  ejeat  many  sprigs  of  jessamine  and 
myrtle.'    Then  snatching  up  a  wreath  of  va- 
nous  coloured  geraniums — '  I  must  try  this 
on  my  head  by  the  glass.'    So  saying,  sbe 
run  into  an  adjoming  room,  the  door  of  which 
was  open ;  Lady  Belfield  having  before  stol- 
en into  it  to  speak  to  the  poor  invalid. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Melbury  got  into  the 
room,  she  uttered  a  loud  shriek.  Sir  John 
and  1  ran  in,  and  were  shocked  to  find  her 
near  fainting.  *  Ob,  Belfield,'  said  she,  *  this 
is  a  trick,  and  a  most  cruel  one  !  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  where  you  were  bringing 
me  ?  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  the  people's 
name?'— *  I  have  never  heard  it  myself/ 
said  Sir  John ;  *  on  m  v  honour  I  do  not  un- 
derstand you.' — You  know  as  much  of  the 
woman  as  I  know,'  said  Lady  Belfield. 
<  Alas !  much  more,'  cried  she,  as  fast  as  her 
tears  would  give  her  leave  to  speak.  She 
retired  to  the  window  for  air,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  calling  for  a  glass  of  water  to 
keep  ber  from  fainting.  I  turned  to  the  sick 
woman  for  an  explanation ;  I  saw  her  coun- 
tenance much  changed. 

*  This,  Sir,'  said,  she,  *  is  the  lady,  whose 
debt  of  seven  hundred  pounds  rumed  me, 
and  was  the  death  of  my  husband.'  I  was 
thunderstruck,  but  went  to  assist  Lady  Mel- 
bury, who  implored  Sir  John  to  go  home 
with  ber  instantly,  saying  her  coach  should 
come  back  for  us.  *■  But,  dear  Lady  Bel- 
field, do  lend  me  twenty  guineas,  1  have  not 
asfaiUiog  about  me.'— « Then,  my  dear  Lady 
Melbory,)  said  Lady  Belfield,  •how  cwfd 


yon  order  twelve  dozen  expensive  flowers  ?* 
^  Oh,'  said  she,  *  I  did  not  mean  to  have  paid 
for  them  till  next  year.'  *  And  how,'  replied 
Lady  Belfield,  *  could  the  debt  which  was 
not  to  have  been  paid  for  a  twelvemonth  have 
relieved  the  pressing  wants  of  a  creature, 
who  must  pay  ready  money  for  her  materi- 
als? However,  as  you  are  distressed,  we 
will  contrive  to  do  without  your  money . '  ^  I 
would  pawn  m}  diamond  necklace  directly,' 
returned  sh'e,  but  speaking  lower  *tomm 
the  truth,  it  is  ^ready  in  the  jeweller's  hands, 
and  I  wear  a  paste  necklace  of  the  same 
form.' 

Sir  John  knowing  I  had  been  at  my  bank- 
er's that  morning,  gave  me  such  a  sigpnificant 
look,  as  restrained  my  hand,  which  was  al- 
ready on  my  poc'ket-book.  In  great  seem- 
ing angfuish  she  gave  Sir  John  her  band, 
who  conducted  her  to  her  coach.  As  he  was 
leading  her  down  stairs,  sbe  solemnly  declar- 
ed she  would  never  again  run  in  debt,  never 
order  more  things  than  sbe  wanted,  and 
above  all  would  never  play  while  she  lived. 
She  was  miserable,  because  she  durst  not 
ask  Lord  Melbury  to  pay  this  woman,  he 
having  already  given  her  money  three  times 
for  the  purpose,  which  she  had  lost  at  faro. 
Then  retracting,  she  protested,  if  ever  sbe 
did  touch  a  cara  again,  it  should  be  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  getting  something  to  dis- 
charge this  debt.  Sir  John  earnestly  con- 
jured her  not  to  lay  « that  flattering  unction 
to  her  soul,'  but  to  convert  the  present  vexa- 
tion into  an  occasion  of  felicity,  by  making 
it  the  memorable  and  happy  sera  of  aban- 
doning a  practice,  which  injured  her  for- 
tune, her  fame,  her  principles,  and  her 
peace.  '  Poor  thing,'  said  Sir  John,  when 
ne  repeated  to  ns, 

Each  will  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

<  In  an  interval  of  weeping,  she  told  me,' 
added  he,  \  that  she  was  to  be  at  the  opera 
to-night.  To  the  opera,  faro  will  succeed, 
and  to-morrow  probably  the  diamond  ear- 
rings will  go  to  Grey's  in  pursuit  of  the  neck- 
lace.' 

Lady  Belfield  inquired  of  Fanny  how  it 
happened  that  Lady  Melbury,  who  talked 
with  her  without  surprise  or  emotion,  dis- 
covered so  much  of  both  at  the  bare  sight  of 
her  mother.  The  girl  explained  this  by  say- 
ing, that  sbe  had  never  been  in  the  way 
while  they  lived  in  Bond-street,  when  her 
Ladyship  used  to  come,  having  been  always 
employed  in  an  upper  i«oom,  or  attending  her 
master. 

Before  we  parted,  effectual  measures  were 
taken  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the 
sick  mother,  and  for  alleviating  the  sorrows, 
and  lightening  the  labours  of  the  daughter ; 
and  next  morning  I  set  out  on  my  joumev 
for  Stanley  Grove.  Sir  John  and  Lady  BeU 
field  promising  to  follow  me  in  a  few  weeks. 

tti        *        *        m        *        *        * 

Am  soon  as  I  got  into  my  poet-chaise,  and 
fairly  turned  my  back  on  London,  I  fell  into 
a  variety  of  reflections  on  the  persons  with 
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whom  I  bad  been  living.  In  this  Boliloquy, 
I  was  particularly  stniok  with  that  discre- 
pancj  of  characters,  all  of  which  are  yet  in- 
eluded  under  the  broad  comprehensive  ap- 
pellation of  Ckriatian*.  I  found  that  though 
all  differed  widely  from  each  other,  they  dif- 
fered still  more  widely  from  that  rule  by 
which  they  professed  to  walk.  Yet  not  one 
of  these  cnaracters  was  considered  as  disre- 
putable. There  was  not  one  that  was  pro- 
fane or  profligate.  Not  one  who  would  not 
in  conrersation  have  defended  Christianity  if 
its  truth  bad  been  attacked.  Not  one  who 
derided  or  even  neglected  its  forms ;  and 
who  in  her  own  class  would  not  hare  passed 
for  religious.  Yet  how  little  had  any  one  of 
them  Morned  tlie  profession  she  adopted  ! 
Of  Mrs.  Ranby,  Mrs.  Fentham,  Lady  Bab 
Lawless,  Lady  Denhara,  Lady  Melbury, 
which  of  them  would  not  hare  been  startled 
had  her  Christianity  been  called  in  question  ? 
Yet  how  merely  speculative  was  the  religion 
of  even  the  most  serious  among  them  !  How 
superficial,  or  inconsistent,  or  mistaken,  or 
hollow,  or  hypocritical,  or  self-deceiving  was 
that  of  all  the  others !  Had  either  of  them 
been  asked  from  what  source  she  drew  her 
religion,  she  would  indignantly  have  answer- 
ed, Trom  the  bible.  Yet  if  we  compare  the 
rx>pj  with  the  model,  the  Christian  with 
Christianity,  how  little  can  we  trace  the  re- 
semblance! In  what  particular  did  their 
lives  imitate  the  life  of  Him  who  pirated 
not  fiinuelf,  who  did  the  will  of  his  Father ; 
who  went  about  doin^  good  ?  How  irrecon- 
cileable  is  their  faith  with  the  principles 
which  He  taaght!  How  dissimilar  their 
practice  with  the  precepts  He  delivered  ! 
How  inconsistent  their  lives  with  the  exam- 
ple which  he  bequeathed !  How  unfounded 
their  hope  of  heaven,  if  an  entrance  into 
heaven  be  restricted  to  those  who  are  Wfe 
minded  with  Christ ! 


CHAP.  xnr. 

Mr  father  had  been  in  early  life  intimately 
connected  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Stanley. 
Though  this  gentleman  was  his  junior  by  sev- 
eral years,  yet  there  subsisted  between  them 
such  a  similarity  of  tastes,  sentiments,  views, 
and  principles,  that  they  lived  in  the  closest 
friendship ;  and  both  their  families  having  in 
the  early  part  of  their  lives  resided  in  Lon 
don,  ttie  occasions  of  that  thorough  mutual 
knowledge  that  grows  out  of  familiar  inter- 
course, were  much  facilitated.  I  remember- 
ed Mr.  Stanley,  when  I  was  a  very  little  boy, 
laying  an  annual  visit  to  my  father  at  the 
Friory,  and  I  had  retained  an  imperfect  bat 
pleasing  impression  of  his  countenance  and 
engaging  manners. 

Having  had  a  large  estate  left  him  in 
Hampshire,  he  settled  thereon  his  marriage ; 
an  intercourse  of  letters  had  kept  up  the  mu- 
tual altrchment  between  him  and  my  father. 
On  the  death  of  each  parent,  I  had  received 
a  cordial  invitation  to  come  and  soothe  my 
sorrows  in  his  society.  My  father  enjoined 
me  that  one  of  my  first  visits  after  his  death ' 


should  be  to  the  Grove ;  and,  in  imth,  I  now 
considered  my  Hampebire  eogagemeat  is  the 
bonne  bouche  of  my  aoathem  excursion. 

I  reached  Stanley  Grore  before  dinner.   I 
found  a  spacious  mansion,  suited  to  the  am- 

fie  fortune  and  liberal  spirit  of  its jposaeiser. 
was  highly  gratified  with  the  fine  forsit 
scenery  in  tne  approach  to  the  paik.  The 
house  had  a  noble  appearance  witboot;  and 
within  it  was  at  onoe  commodious  and  ele- 
gant. It  stood  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill, 
nearer  the  bottom  than  the  summit,  and  was 
sheltered  on  the  north-east  by  a  fine  oU 
wood.  The  park,  though  it  was  not  veiy  ex- 
tensive, was  striking  from  the  beautiful  ioe- 
quality  of  the  ground,  which  was  richly  cloth- 
ed with  the  most  picturesque  oaks  I  ever  sair, 
interspersed  with  stately  beeches.  The 
grounds  were  laid  out  in  good  taste,  bat 
tboueh  the'  hiMid  of  modem  improremeotiras 
visible,  the  owner  had  in  one  instance  spared 

*  The  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade,* 

for  which  the  most  interesting  of  poets  so  pa- 
thetically pleads.  The  poet's  plea  had  sared 
the  avenue. 

I  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  ;  and  by  that  powerful  and  instanta- 
neous impression  which  fine  sense  and  good 
breed mg,  joined  to  high  previous  veneration 
of  character,  produce  on  the  feelings  of  the 
guest,  I  at  once  felt  myself  at  home.  All  the 
preliminaries  of  gradual  acquaintance  irere 
m  a  manner  superseded,  and  I  soon  experien- 
ced that  warm  and  afi*ectionate  esteem,  which 
seemed  scarcely  to  require  intercourse  to 
strengthen,  or  time  to  coiffirm  it  Mr.  Stan- 
ley had  only  a  few  minutes  to  present  tne  to 
his  lady  and  two  lovely  daughters,  before  we 
were  summoned  to  dinner,  to  which  a  con- 
siderable party  had  been  invited ;  for  rbe 
neighbourhood  was  populous  and  rather  pol- 
ish^. 

The  conversation  after  dinner  was  ration- 
al, animated,  and  instructive.    I  obscrred 
that  Mr.  Stanley  lost  no  opportunity  which 
fairly  oflfered,  for  suggesting  useful  reflec- 
tions.   But  what  chiefly  struck  me  in  Uis 
manner  of  conversing  was,  that  without  erer 
pressing  religion  unseasonably  into  the  ser- 
vice, he  had  the  talent  of  maldng  the  most 
ordinary  topics  subservient  to  instruction, 
and  of  extracting  some  profitable  bint,  or 
striking  out  some  important  ligbt,  from  sub- 
jects which  in  ordinary  hands  would  have 
been  unproductive  of  improvement.    It  f" 
evident  that  piety  was   the  predominating 
principle  of  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  cod- 
suiting  its  interests  as  carefully  when  pra- 
deuce  made  him  forbear  to  press  it,  as  wjjca 
propriety  allowed  him  to  introduce  it    Tb* 
piety  was  rather  visible  in  the  sentiment  tiian 
the  phrase.    He  was  of  opinion  that  wj,}**" 
could  never  advance  the  interests  of  Cnr»- 
tianity.     And  he  gave  less  offence  to  wono- 
ly  men,  than  most  religious  people  1  dst 
known,  because  though  he  would,  ^fl^' 
man  consideration,  abate  one  atom  ^ ^' 
or  lower  any  doctrine,  nor  disguise  any  iniiu, 
nor  palliate,  nor  trim,  nor  compromi*^' ^^ 
he  never  contended  for  words  or  tnfljng  •»* ' 
tinctions.    He  thought  it  detracted  from  no 
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man's  piety  to  brin^  all  hia  elegance  of  ex- 
pression, his  correctness  of  taste,  and  bis  ac- 
curacy of  reasoning  to  tbe  service  of  that 
cause,  which  lies  the  nearest  to  the  heart  of 
every  Christiao,  and  demands  the  best  exer- 
tion of  his  best  Acuities. 

He  was  abo  forward  to  promote  subjects  of 
practicad  use  in  the  afiairs  of  common  life, 
suited  to  the  several  circnmstances  and  pur- 
suits of  his  guests.  But  he  particularly  re- 
joiced thai  there  was  so  broad,  and  safe,  and 
unenclosed  a  field  as  general  literature. 
This,  he  observed,  always  supplies  men  of 
education  with  an  ample  refuge  from  all  vul- 
gar, and  dangerous,  and  unproductive  top- 
ics. «  if  we  cannot,'  said  ho,  ^  by  friendly  in- 
tercourse, always  raise  our  principles,  we 
may  always  keep  our  understandings  in  ex- 
ercise ;  and  those  authors  who  supply  so 
peaceable  a  creature  as  man,  with  subjects 
of  elegant  and  innocent  discussion,  I  do  not 
reckon  among  the  lowest  benefactors  of  man- 
kind.' 

In  my  farther  ac()uaintance  with  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, I  have  sometimes  observed  with  what 
address  he  has  converted  a  merely  moral 
passage  to  a  religious  purpose.  I  have 
known  him,  when  conversing  with  a  man 
who  would  not  have  relished  a  more  sacred 
authority,  seize  on  a  sentiment  in  Tully's 
Offices,  for  the  lowest  deeree  in  his  scale  of 
morals,  and  then,  gradually  ascending,  trace 
and  exalt  the  same  thought  through  Paley  or 
Johnson,  or  Addison,  or  Bacon,  till  he  has 
unexpectedly  landed  bis  opponent  in  the 
pore  ethics  of  the  rospel,  ana  surprised  him 
mto  the  adoption  of  a  Christian  principle. 

As  I  had  heard  there  was  a  fine  little  flock 
of  children,  I  was  surprised,  and  almost  dis- 
appointed every  time  the  door  opened,  not 
to  see  them  appear,  for  I  already  f>egan  to 
take  an  interest  in  all  that  related  to  this 
most  engaging  family.  The  ladies  having, 
to  our  great  gratification,  sat  longer  than  is 
usual  at  most  tables,  at  length  obeyed  the 
signal  of  the  mistress  of  the  house.  They 
withdrew,  followed  by  the  Miss  Stanleys, 

with  grace 
Which  won  who  saw  to  wish  their  stay. 

After  their  departure,  the  conversation 
was  not  changed.  There  was  no  occasion  ; 
it  dbuid  not  become  more  rational,  and  we 
did  not  desire  that  it  should  become  less  pure. 
Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  fair  friends  had  taken 
their  share  in  it  with  a  good  sense  and  deli- 
cacy which  raised  the  tone  of  our  society  ; 
and  we  did  not  give  them  to  understand  by  a 
loud  laugh  before  tbey  were  out  of  hearing, 
that  we  rejoiced  in  being  emancipated  from 
the  restraint  of  their  presence. 

Mrs.  Stanley  is  a  graceful  and  elegant  wo- 
man. Among  a  thousand  other  excellen- 
cies, she  is  distinguished  for '  her  judgment 
in  adapting  her  discourse  to  the  character 
f  her  guests,  and  for  being  singularly  skil- 
ful in  selecting  her  topics  of  conversation. 
I  nevfer  saw  a  lady  who  possessed  the  talent 
of  diflfusing  at  her  table  so  much  pleasure  to 
thosearound  her,  without  the  smallest  devi- 
ation frdrn  her  own  dignified  purity.  She 
asks  such  questions  as  strangers  may  be  like- 


ly  to  gain,  at  least  ndt  to  lose  credit  by  an- 
swering :  and  she  suits  her  interrogations  to 
the  kind  of  knowledge  thev  may  be  suppo- 
sed likely  to  possess.  By  this,  two  ends  are 
answered  :  while  she  gives  her  guest  an  oc- 
casion of  appearing  to  advantage,  she  puts 
herself  in  tue  way  of  gaining  some  informa- 
tion. From  want  of  this  discernment,  I 
have  known  ladies  ask  a  gentleman  just  ar- 
rived from  the  East-Indies,  questions  about 
America ;  and  others,  from  the  absence  of 
that  true  delicacy,  which,  where  it  exists, 
shows  itself  even  on  the  smallest  occasions, 
who  have  inquired  of  a  person,  how  he  liked 
such  a  book,  though  she  knew  that  in  the 
nature  of  things,  there  was  no  probability  of 
his  ever  having  heard  of  it ;  thus  assuming 
an  ungenerous  superiority  herself,  and  mor- 
tifying another  by  a  sense  of  his  own  com- 
parative ignorance.  If  there  is  any  one  a£ 
table,  who,  from  his  station,  has*  least  claim 
to  attention,  he  is  sure  to  be  treated  with 
particular  kindness  by  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  the 
diffident  never  fail  to  be  encouraged,  and 
the  modest  to  be  brought  forward,  by  the 
kndness  and  refinement  of  her  attentions. 

When  we  were  summoned  to  the  drawing 
room  I  was  delighted  to  see  four  beautiful 
children,  fresh  as  health,  and  gay  as  youth 
could  make  them,  busily  engaged  with  the 
ladies.  One  was  romping ;  another  singing ; 
a  third  was  showing  some  drawings  of  biros^ 
the  natural  history  of  which  she  seemed  to 
understand ;  a  fourth  had  spread  a  dissected 
map  on  the  carpet,  and  had  pulled  down  her 
eldest  sister  on  the  floor  to  show  her  Copen- 
hagen. It  was  an  animating  scene.  I  could 
have  devoured  the  sweet  creatures.  I  got 
credit  with  the  little  singer  by  helping  her 
to  a  line  which  she  had  forgotten,  and  with 
the  geographer  by  my  superiour  acquain- 
tance With  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 

In  the  evening,  when  the  company  had 
left  us,  I  asked  Mrs.  Stanley  how  she  came 
80  far  to  deviate  from  established  custom  as 
not  to  produce  her  children  immediately  af- 
ter dinner  ?  *  You  must  ask  me,'  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  smiling,  *  for  it  was  I  who  first  ven- 
tured to  suggest  this  bold  innovation.  I  love 
my  children  fondly,  but  my  children  I  have 
always  at  home  ;  I  have  my  friends  but  sel- 
dom ;  and  I  do  not  choose  that  any  portion 
of  the  time  that  I  wish  to  dedicate  to  intel- 
lectual and  social  enjoyment  should  be  bro- 
ken in  upon  by  another,  and  an  interfering 
pleasure,  which  I  have  always  within  ray 
reach.  At  the  same  time  I  like  my  children 
to  see  my  friends.  Company  amuses,  im- 
proves, and  polishes  them.  I  therefore  con- 
sulted with  Mrs.  Stanley,  how  we  could  so 
manage,  as  to  enjoy  oar  friends  without  lock 
ing  up  our  children.  She  recommended  this 
expedient.  The  time,  she  said,  spent  by  the 
ladies  from  their  leaving  the  dining-room  till 
the  gentlemen  came  in  to  tea,  was  often  a 
little  heavy,  it  was  rather  an  interval  of  an- 
tici!)ation  than  of  enjoyment ;  those  ladies 
who  had  not  much  mind^  had  soon  exhausted 
their  admiration  of  each  others'  worked 
muslins,  and  lace  sleeves,  and  those  who  Aac/, 
would  be  glad  to  rest  it  so  agreeably.      She 
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therefore  proposed  to  eoliven  that  dull  peri- 
od by  introducing  the  chiidren. 

*  This  little  change  has  not  only  succeed- 
ed in  our  own  family,  but  has  been  adopted 
by  many  of  our  neighbours.  For  ourselves, 
it  has  answered  a  double  purpose,  it  not 
only  delights  the  little  things^  but  it  delights 
them  with  less  injury  than  the  usual  season 
of  their  appearance.  Our  children  have 
always  as  much  fruit  as  they  like  after  their 
own  dinner ;  they  do  not  tkerefore  want  or 
desire  the  fruits,  the  sweetmeats,  the  cakes 
and  the  wine  with  which  the  guests,  in  order 
to  please  mamma,  are  too  apt  to  cram  them. 
Besides,  poor  little  dears,  it  mixes  too  much 
selfishness  with  the  natural  delight  that  thev 
have  in  seeing  company,  by  connecting  with 
it  the  idea  of  the  good  things  tbe^  shall  get. 
But  by  this  alteration,  we  do  aU  in  our  pow- 
er to  infuse  a  little  disinterestedness  into  the 
pleasure  they  have  in  coming  to  us.  We 
love  them  too  tenderly  to  crib  their  little  en 
joyments,  so  we  give  them  two  pleasures  in- 
stead of  one,  for  they  have  their  desert  and 
our  company  m  succession.' 

Though  I  do  not  approve  of  too  great  fa- 
miliarity with  servants,  yet  I  think  that  to 
an  old  and  faithful  domestic,  superior  consid- 
eration b  due.  My  attendant  on  nnr  pre- 
sent tour  had  lived  in  our  famiW  from  his 
youth,  and  had  the  care  of  me  before  I  can 
remember.  His  fidelity  and  good  sense, 
and  I  may  add  his  piety,  had  obtained  for 
htm  the  privilege  or  free  speaking.  '  Oh, 
Sir,'  said  he,  when  he  came  to  attend  me 
next  morning,  *  we  are  ^ot  into  the  right 
bollse  at  last.---Sucb  a  iamdy  !  so  godly  !  so 
sober!  so  charitable !  'Tis  all  of  a  piece 
here,  Sir,  Mrs.  Comfit,  the  housekeeper, 
tells  me  that  her  master  and  mistress  are  the 
example  of  all  the  rich*  and  the  refuge  of  all 
the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  as  to 
Miss  Lucilla,  if  uie  blessing  of  them  that 
are  ready  to  perish  can  sei^  any  body  to 
heaven,  she  will  go  there  sure  enough.' 

This  rhapsody  of  honest  Edwards  warmed 
my  heart,  and  put  me  in  mind,  that  I  had 
neglected  to  enouire  after  this  worthy  house- 
keeper, who  haa  lived  with  my  grand-father 
and  was  at  his  death  transplanted  inio  the 
family  of  Mr.  Stanley.  I  paid  a  visit,  the 
first  opportunity,  to  the  good  woman  in  her 
room,  eager  to  learn  more  of  a  family  who 
80  muoh  resembled  my  own  parents,  and  for 
whom  1  had  already  conceived  something 
more  tender  than  mere  respect. 

I  congratulated  Mrs.  Comfit  on  the  happi- 
ness of  living  in  so  valuable  a  family.  In 
return,  she  was  even  eloquent  in  their  prais- 
es. *  Her  mistress,'  she  said,  ^  was  a  pattern 
for  ladies,  so  strict,  and  yet  so  kind  !  but 
DOW  indeed  Miss  Lucilla  has  taken  almost 
all  the  family  cares  from  her  mamma.  The 
day  she  was  sixteen,  Sir,  that  is  about  two 
years  and  a  half  ago,  she  began  to  inspect 
the  household  affairs  a  little,  and  as  her 
knowledge  increased,  she  took  more  and 
more  upon  her.  Miss  Phoebe  will  very  soon 
be  old  enough  to  relieve  her  sister  ;  but  my 
mistress  wonH  let  her  daughters  have  any 
filing  to  do  with  family  affairs,  till  they  are 


almost  women  grown,  both  for  fear  it  sbonid 
take  them  off  from  their  leamii^,  and  «lao 
give  them  a  low  turn  about  eating  and  carii^ 
for  niceties,  and  lead  them  into  vulgar  goasip 
and  fomiliarity  with  servants.  It  ia  tmie 
enough,  she  says,  when  their  eharacters  are 
a  litUe  formed ;  thev  will  then  gain  all  the 
good,  and  escape  all  the  danger.' 

Seeing  roe  listen  with  the  most  eager  and 
delighted  attention,  the  worthy  woman  pro- 
ceeded. '  In  summer.  Sir,  Mtsa  Stanley  ri- 
ses at  six,  and  spends  two  hours  in  ber  des* 
et,  which  is  stored  with  the  best  booka.  At 
eight  she  consults  me  on  the  state  of  prons* 
ions,  and  other  family  matters^  and  gives  me 
a  bill  of  fare,  subject  to  the  inspectian  of  ber 
mamma  The  cook  has  great  pieosnre  in 
acting  under  her  direction,  because  she  al- 
lows that  Miss  understands  when  things  are 
well  done,  and  never  finds  fault  in  the  wrong 
place  ;  wiiich,  she  says,  is  a  great  mortifiea- 
tioo  in  serving  ignorant  ladies,  who  praise  or 
find  fault  by  chance  :  not  according  to  the 
cook's  peHbrroance,  but  their  own  honNMir. 
She  looks  over  my  accounts  every  week, 
which  being  kept  sosliort,  give  her  bnt  little 
trouble ;  and  once  a  month  she  settlei  every 
thing  with  her  mother. 

^  'Tis  a  pleasure,  Sir,  to  see  bow  skilful 
she  is  in  account !  One  can't  impose  upon 
her  a  farthing  if  one  would  :  and  yet  she  is 
so  mild  and  so  reasonable  !  and  so  quick  at 
distinguishing  what  are  mistakes,  anid  what 
are  wilful  faults  !  Then  she  is  so  compas- 
sionate !  It  will  be  a  heart-breaking  day 
at  the  Grove,  Sir,  whenever  Miss  mames. — 
When  my  master  is  sick,  she  writes  his  let- 
ters, reads  to  htm,  and  assists  her  mamma  in 
nursing  him. 

*  After  her  moming^'s  nrork.  Sir,  does  she 
come  into  company,  tired  and  cross,  as  ladies 
do  who  have  done  nothing,  or  are  bat  just 
up  ?  No,  she  comes  in  to  make  breakfast  for 
her  parents,  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  as  gay  as 
a  lark.  An  hour  after  breakfast,  sl«s  and 
my  roaster  read  some  learned  books  to«neih- 
er.  She  then  assists  in  teaching  ber  little 
sisters,  and  never  were  children  better  in- 
structed. One  day  in  the  week,  she  sets 
aside  both  for  them  and  herself  to  work  for 
the  poor,  whom  she  also  regularly  visits  at 
iheir  own  cottages,  -  two  evenings  in|^e 
week  ;  for  she  says  it  would  be  troublesome 
and  look  ostentatious  to  have  her  father's 
doors  crowded  with  poor  people,  neither 
could  she  get  at  their  wants  and  their  char- 
acters half  so  well  as  by  going  herself  to 
their  own  houses.  My  dear  mistress  has 
given  her  a  small  room  as  a  store  house  for 
clothing  and  books  for  her  indigent  neigh- 
bours. In  this  room  each  of  the  yoonger 
daughters,  the  day  she  is  seven  years  old,  has 
her  own  drawer,  with  her  name  written  on 
it ;  and  almost  the  only  competition  amopg 
them  is,  whose  shall  be  soonest  filled  wi^ 
caps,  aprons,  and  handkerehieft.  The  work- 
ing day  is  commonly  concluded  by  one  of 
these  charitable  visits.  The  dear  creatures 
are  loaded  with  their  little  woric  baskest, 
crammed  with  necessaries.  This,  Sir,  is  the 
day,— -and  it  is  always  looked  forward  to  with 
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pleasure  by  them  all.  Even  little  Celia,  the 
youogest,  vfbo  is  but  just  turned  of.  five,  will 
come  to  me  and  beg  for  something  good  to 
put  in  ber  baslMt  ror  ^Kior  Mary  or  Betty 
such  a  one.  I  wonder  I  do  not  see  any 
thing  of  the  little  darlings  ;  it  is  about  the 
time  they  used  to  pa?  me  a  Tisit. 

<  On  Sundays  before  church  they  attend 
the  village  school ;  when  the  week's  pocket 
money,  which  has  been  carefully  hoarded  for 
the  purpose,  is  produced  for  rewards  to  the 
most  deserring  scholars.  And  yet,  Sir,  with 
all  this,  you  may  be  in  the  house  a  rotmth 
without  liearing  a  word  of  the  matter  ;  it  is 
all  done  so  quietly  ;  and  when  they  meet  at 
their  meals  they  are  more  cheerful  and  gay 
than  if  they  badifoeen  ever  so  idle*' 

Here  Mrs.  Comfit  stopped,  for  just  then 
two  sweet  little  cherry  cheeked  figures  pre* 
sented  themselves  at  the  door,  swinging  a 
straw  basket  between  them,  and  crying  ont 
in  a  little  begging  voice,  *  Pray  Mrs.  Comfit 
bestow  your  charity,-^we  want  something 
coarse  for  the  hungry,  and  something  nice 
forthesiok, — poor  Dame  Alice  and  her  lit- 
tle grand  daughter  !^  They  were  going  on, 
but  spying  me,  they  coloured  up  to  the  ears, 
and  ran  away  as  fast  as  tiiey  could,  though  I 
did  ail  in  my  power  to  detain  them.  ' 


CHAP.  XIV. 

When  Miss  Stanley  came  in  to  make 
breakfast,  she  beautifully  exemplified  the 
worthy  housekeeper's  description.  I  have 
sometimes  seen  young  women,  whose  ^simpli- 
city was  destitute  of  elegance,  and  others  in 
whom  a  too  elaborate  polish  had  nearly  effa- 
ced their  native  graces  :  Lucilla  appeared 
to  unite  the  simplicity  of  nature^  to  the  re- 
^finement  of  good  breeding.  It  was  thus  slie 
struck  me  at  first  sight.  1  forbore  to  form  a 
decided  opinion,  till  I  had  leisure  to  observe 
whether  her  mind  fulfilled  all  that  ber  looks 
promised. 

Lucilla  Stanley  is  rather  perfectly  elegant 
than  perfectly  besiutiful.  I  have  seen  wo- 
men as  striking,  but  I  never  saw  one  so  in- 
teresting. Her  beautv  is  countenance  :  it  is 
the^amp  of  mind  intelligibly  printed  on  the 
face!*  It  is  not  so  much  the  symmetry  of 
features,  as  the  joint  triumph  of  intellect  and 
eweet  temper.  A  fine  old  poet  has  well  de- 
scribed her  : 

Her  pore  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought. 
That  one  could  almo6t  say  her  body  thought. 

Her  coDvenation,  like  her  countenance,  is 
compounded  .of  liyeliness,  sensibility,  >  and 
delicacy.  She  does  not  say  things  to  be 
quoted,  but  the  effect  of  her  conversation  is, 
tnat  it  leaves  an  impression  of  pleasure  on 
the  mind,  and  a  love  of  goodness  on  the 
heart.  She  enlivens  witlmot  dazzling,  and 
entertains  without  overpowering.  Content- 
ed to  please,  she  has  no  ambition  to  shine. — 
There  is  nothing  like  effort  in  her  expression, 
or  vanity  in  her  manner.  She  has  rather  a 
playful  gaiety  than  a  pointed  wit.  Of  re*' 
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partee  she  has  little,  and  dislikes  it  in  others  : 
^et  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  truer  taste  for 
inoffensive  wit.  Taste  is  indeed  the  pre- 
dominating quality  of  her  mind ;  and  she 
may  rather  be  said  to  be  a  nice  judge  of  the 
genius  of  others,  than  to  be  a  genius  herself. 
She  has  a  quick  perception  of  whatever  is 
beautiful  or  defective  m  composition  or  in 
character.  The  same  true  taste  pervades 
her  writing,  her  conversation,  her  dress,  her 
domestic  arranj^ements,  and  her  gardening, 
for  which  last  she  has  both  a  passion  and  a 
talent.  Though  she  has  a  correct  ear,  she 
neither  sings  nor  plays ;  and  her  taste  is  so 
exact  in  drawing,  that  she  really  seems  to 
;  have  le  cnrnpoM  dant  rmttil ;  yet  I  never 
'  saw  a  pencil  in  her  fingers,  except  to  sketch 
a  seat  or  a  bower  for  the  pleasure  ground. — 
Her  notions  are  too  jnst  to  allow  ner  to  be 
satisfied  witli  mediocrity  in  many  things,  and 
for  perfection  in  any  thing,  she  thinks  that 
life  is  too  short,  and  its  duties  too  various 
an^  important.  Having  five  younger  sisters 
to  assist,  has  induced  her  to  neglect  some  ac- 
quisitions which  she  would  have  liked.  Had 
she  been  an  only  daughter,  she  owns  that  she 
would  have  indulged  a  little  more  in  the  gar- 
nish and  decoration  of  life. 

At  her  xarly  age,  the  soundness  of  hei; 
jud^ent  on  persons  and  things  cannot  be 
derived  from  experience  ;  -she  owes  it  to  a 
tcict  so  fine  as  to  enable  her  to  seize  on  the 
strong  feature,  the  prominent  circumstance, 
the  leading  point,  instead  of  confusing  her 
mmd  and  dissipating  her  attention,  on  the 
inferior  parts  of  a  character,  a  book,  or  a 
business.  This  justness  of  thinkinr  teaches 
her  to  rate  things  according  to  their  worth, 
and  to  arrange  them  according  to  their 
place.  Her  manner  of  speaking  adds  to 
the  effect  of  her  words,  and  the  tone  of  her 
voice  ^expresses  with  sinf^ular  felicity,  gaiety 
or  kindness  as  her  feelings  direct,  and  the 
occasion  demands.  This  manner  is  so  natu- 
ral, and  her  sentiments  spring  so  spontane- 
ously from  the  occasion,  that  it  is  obvious  that 
displav  is  never  in  her  head,  nor  an  eager- 
ness ioT  praise  in  her  lieart.  I  never  heard 
her  ntter  a  word  which  I  could  have  wished 
unsaid,  or  a  sentiment  I  would  have  wished 
unthouglit. 

As  to  her  dress  it  reminds  me  of  what  Dr. 
Johnson  once  said  to  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  of  a  lady  who  was  celebrated  for  dres- 
sing well.  *  The  best  evidence  that  I  can  gfive 
you  of  her  perfection  in  this  respect  is,  that 
one  can  never  remember  what  she  had  on.* 
The  dress  of  Lucilla  is  not  neglected,  and  it 
is  not  studied.  She  is  as  neat  as  tlie  strictest 
delicacy  demnnds^  and  as  fashionable  as  the 
strictest  delicacy  permits ;  and  her  nymph- 
like form  does  not  appear  to  less  advantage 
for  hein^  veiled  with  scrupulous  modesty. 

Oh  !  if  women  in  general  knew  what  was 
their  real  interest !  if  they  could,  guess  with 
what  a  charm  even  the  appearance  of  mod- 
esty invests  its  possessor,  tney  would  dress 
decorously  from  mere  self-love,  if  not  from 
principle.  The  designing  would  assume 
modesty  as  an  artifice,  the  coquet  adopt  it  as 
an  alluremeoT;  the  pure  as  ber  appropriate 
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attractioo,  and  the  Tolaptuous  as  the  oiost  in- 
fallible art  of  seduction. 

W  hat  I  admire  in  Miss  Stanley,  and  what 
I  have  sometimes  regretted  the  want '  of  in 
some  other  women  is,  that  I  am  told  she  is  so 
lively,  so  playful,  59  desirous  of  amusing  her 
father  and  mother  when  alone,  ^at  they  are 
seldom  so  gay  as  in  their  family  party.  It  is 
then  that  her  talents  are  all  unfolded,  and 
that  her  liveliness  is  without  restraint.  She 
was  rather  silent  the  two  or  three  first  davs 
after  my  arrival,  yet  it  was  evidently  not  toe 
silence  of  reserve  or  inattention,  but  of  del- 
icate propriety.  Her  gentle  frankness  and 
undesigning  temper  gradually  got  the  better 
of  this  little  shyness,  and  she  soon  began  to 
treat  me  as  the  son  of  her  father's  friend.  I 
Tery  early  found  that  though  a  stranger 
might  behold  her  without  admiration,  it  was 
impossible  to  converse  with  her  with  indiffer- 
ence. Before  I  had  been  a  week  at  the 
Grove,  my  precautions  vanished,  my  pano- 
ply was  gone,  a^d  yet  I  had  not  consulted 
JVir.  Stanley. 

In  contemplating  the  captivating  figure, 
and  the  delicate  mind  of  this  charming  girl, 
I  felt  that  imagination  which  misleads  so  ma- 
ny youthful  hearts  had  preserved  mine.  The 
image  my  fancy  had  framed,  an^^hich,  bad 
been  suggested  by  Milton's  heroine,  bad 
been  refined  indeed,  but  it  had  not  been  ro- 
mantic. I  bad  early  formed  an  ideal  stand- 
ard in  my  mind ;  too  high,  perhaps ;  but  its 
very  elevation  had  rescued  me  from  the  com- 
mon dangers  attending  the  society  of  the 
sex.  1  was  continually  contparinr  the  wo- 
men with  whom  I  ooBversed  with  the  fiur 
conception  which  filled  my  mind.  The  com- 
parison might  be  unfair  to  them :  I  am  sore 
it  was  not  unfavourable  to  m^^self,  for  it 
preserved  me  from  the  fascination  of  mer^ 
personal  beautv,  the  allurements  of  factitious 
character,  and  the  attractions  of  ordinary 
merit. 

I  are  aware  that  love  is  apt  to  throw  a  ra- 
diance around  the  bcug  it  prefers  till  it  be- 
comes dasczled,  less,  perhaps,  with  the 
brightness  of  the  object  itself,  than  with  the 
beams  with  which  imagination  has  invested 
it.  But  religion,  though  it  had  not  subdued 
my  imagination,  had  chastised  it*  It  bad 
sobered  the  splendours  of  fancy,  without  ob- 
scuring them.  It  had  not  extinguished  the 
passions,  but  it  had  taught  me  to  regulate 
them.  I  now  seemed  to  have  found  the  be- 
ing of  whcmi  I  had  been  in  search.  My  mind 
felt  lier  excellencies,  my  heart  acknowledg- 
ed its  conqueror.  I  struggled,  however,  not 
to  abandon  myself  to  its  impulses.  I  en- 
deavoured to  keep  my  own  fieelings  in  order, 
till  I  had  time  to  appreciate  a  character, 
which  appeared  as  artless  as  it  was  correct 
And  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  make  this 
slight  sketch  of  Lucilla,  and  of  the  effect  she 
produced  on  my  heart,  till  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance had  justified  my  prepossession. 

But  let  me  not  forcret  that  Mr*  Stanley  had 
another  daughter.  If  Lucilla's  character  is 
more  elevated,  Phoebe's  is  not  less  amiable. 
Her  face  is  equally  handsome,  but  ber  figure 
p  s^ewhat  I«bs  dellcale.    She  hfta  a  fine 


temper,  and  stfoag  TirtaeB.  The  little  hults 
she  has,  seem  to  flow  from  the  eacen  cf  her 
good  qualities.  Her  susoeptibiUtj  is  ex.- 
treme,  and  to  guide  and  guard  it,  finds  eiD- 
ployment  for  her  mother's  fondness,  and  ber 
father's  prudence.  Her  heart  overflows  with 
gratitude  for  the  smallest  service-  This 
warmth  of  her  tenderness  keeps  ber  affec- 
tions in  more  lively  exercin  than  ber  judg- 
ment ;  it  leads  her  to  over-rate  the  merit  of 
those  she  foves,  and  to  estimate  their  excel- 
lencies, less  by  their  own  worth  than  by  tLeir 
kindness  to  lier.  She  soon  behaved  to  me 
with  the  most  engaging  frankness,  end  her 
innocent  vivacity  encouraged,  in  turn,  that 
affectionate  freedom  with  which  one  treats  a 
beloved  sister.  1 

The  other  children  are  gay,  lovely,  inter- 
estin^^,  and  sweet  temper^.  Their  sererai 
acquisitions,  for  I  detest  the  term  a/tcmnpiiah* 
mmU^  since  it  has  been  warped  from  the  true 
meaning  in  which  Milton  used  it,  seem  to  be 
so  many  individual  contributions  brought  ia 
to  enrich  the  common  stock  of  domestic  de- 
light. Their  talents  are  never  put  into  ex- 
ercise by  artificial  excitements.  Habitual 
industry,  quiet  exertion,  soccetaive  employ- 
ments, affectionate  intercoarse,  and  gay  and 
animated  relaxa^n  make  op  the  round  of 
their  cheerful  day. 

I  could  not  forbear  admiring  in  this  happy 
fiunily  the  graceful  union  of  piety  with  cheer- 
fulness ;  strictness  of  principle  embellished, 
but  never  relaxed  by  gaiety  of  manners ;  a 
gaiety,  not  such  as  requires  turbulent  plea- 
sures to  stimulate  it,  nut  evidently  the  se- 
rene, yet  animated  result  of  well  regulated 
minds ;  of  minds  actuated  by  a  tenderness  of 
conscience,  habitually  alive  to  the  peroepdoo 
of  the  smallest  sin,  and  kindlmg  into  holy 
gratitode  at  tlie  smallest  mercy. 

I  often  called  to  mind  that  my  fother,  in 
onier  to  prevent  my  being  deceived,  and  run 
away  with  by  persons  who  appeared  lively 
at  first  sight,  had  early  accustomed  me  to 
discriminate  carefully,  whether  it  was  not 
the  animal  onlv  that  was  lively,  and  the  man 
dull.  I  have  tound  this  caution  of  no  small 
use  in  my  observations  oa  the  other  sex.  I 
had  frequently  remarked,  that  the  musical 
and  the  dancing  ladies,  and  those  who  were 
most  admired  for  modish  attainmentsphad 
little  intel^twd  gaiety.  In  numerous  in- 
stances I  found  that  tlie  mind  was  the  only 
part  which  was  not  kept  in  action ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  it  was  the  only  part  which  had 
received  no  previous  formiag,  ao  preparato- 
ry moulding. 

When  I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  the  education,*  replied  he,  *  whiob  now  pre- 
vails, is  a  Mdiometan  education.  It  consists 
entirely  in  making  woman  an  \>bject  of  at- 
traction. There  are,  hownrer,  a  few  rea- 
sonable people  left,  who,  while  they  retain 
the  object,  improve  upon  the  plan.  They 
too  would  make  woman  attractive  ;  but  it  is 
by  sedulously  labouring  to  make  the  under- 
standing, the  temper,  the  mind,  and  the  man- 
ners, of  their  daughters  as  engaging  as  theee 
Circassian  parents  endeavour  to  mske  the 
peneh.' 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Thb  friendly  rector  freqaentlj  visited  at 
Stanley  Grove,  and,  for  my  father's  sake, 
iMMMNired  me  with  his  particular  kindness. 
X>r.  Barlow  filled  ap  all  my  ideas  of  a  country 
clergyman  of  the  higher  class.  There  is  an 
vintform  consistency  runs  through  his  whole 
life  and  character,  which  often  brings  to  my 
mind,  allowiDg  for  the  revolution  in  habits 
that  almost  two  hundred  years  have  necessa- 
rily produced,  the  incomparable  country /nit- 
;rofi  of  the  ingeniovs  Mr.  George  HerkierL* 

'  I  never  saw  area/  wihoiU  timooation/  said 
Mr.  Stanley, '  more  exemplified  than  in  Dr. 
Barlow.  His  piety  is  as  enlightened  as  it  is 
sincere.  No  errors  in  religion  escape  him 
tliroogh  ignorance  of  their  existence,  or 
through  carelessness  in  their  detection,  or 
through  inactivity  in  opposiog  them.  He  is 
too  honest  not  to  attack  the  prevailing  evil, 
^vhatever  shape  it  may  assume ;  too  correct 
to  excite  in  tne  wise  any  fears  that  his  zeal 
may  mislead  his  judgment,  and  too  npri^t 
to  be  afraid  of  the  censures  which  active  pie- 
ty must  ever  have  to  encounter  from  the 
worldly  and  the  indifferent,  from  cold  hearts 
aind  unfurnished  heads. 

^  Prom  his  affectionate  warmth,  however, 
and  his  unremitting  application,  arising  from 
the  vast  importance  be  attaches  to  the  worth 
of  souls,  the  man  of  the  world  mig^ht  honour 
bim  with  the  title  of  eotfausiatt;  while  his 
prudence,  sobermindedoess,  and  regularity, 
would  draw  on  him  from  the  fanatic,  the  ap- 
pellation of  formalist.  Though  he  is  far  from 
being  *  content  to  dwell  in  decencies,'  he  is 
careful  never  to  oerlect  them.  He  is  a  cler- 
gyman all  the  week  as  welt  as  on  Sunday ; 
for  he  says,  if  he  did  not  spend  much  of  the 
intermeiiiate  time  in  pastoral  visits,  there 
could  not  be  kept  up  that  mutual  intereoorse 
of  kindness  which  so  much  facilitates  his  own 
labours,  and  his  people's  improvement.  They 
listen  to  him  because  they  love  him,  and  they 
understand  him,  because  be  has  familiarized 
them  by  private  discourse  to  the  great  truths 
which  be  delivers  from  the  pulpit. 

Dr.  BaHow  |^  grealljjr  diminished  the 
growth  of  innovSion  in  his  parishes,  by  at- 
tacking the  innovator  with  hi^  own  weapons. 
Not  indeed  by  stooping  to  the  same  disorder 
ly  practices,  but  by  opposing  unenlightened 
earnestness  to  an  eccentric  earnestness;  a 
zeal  with  knowledge  to  a  zeal  without  it.  He 

*  See  Herbert's  Country  Psrson,  under  the  heads 
of  the  paxsoD  in  his  hottse,  the  parson  piaying,  the 
paraon  preaching,  the  parson  comfortiug/the  par- 
■on*8  ohurch,  theparaon  catechising,  the  parson  in 
mirth,  Slc.  dtc  The  term  parson  has  now,  indeed, 
a  vulj^ar  andciisrespectfbl  sound,  but  In  Herbert's 
time  It  WIS  used  in  its  trae  sense,  perMona  tcclesia. 
I  would  recommend  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it, 
this  sketch  of  the  ancient  clerical  life.  As  IMlr. 
Herbert  was  s  man  of  qnsiity,  he  knew  what  be- 
oame  the  more  opoleot  of  bis  function ;  as  he  was 
onineiitly  pious,  he  practised  all  that  he  recom- 
mended. *  This  appellAtion  of  parson,'  says  Judge 
Blackstooe,  *  however  depreciated  by  clownish  and 
familial  use,  is  the  most  legal,  most  beneficial, 
tnd  most  honourable  tltl»  which  a  ptrish  priest  can 
eigoy .    Vtdc  Blnckjfttin€*s  Oawnentaries. 


is  of  opinion  that  activity  does  more  good 
than  invective,  and  that  the  latter  is  too  ut- 
ten  resorted  to,  because  it  is  the  cheaper 
substitute. 

*  His  charity,  however,  is  large,  and  bis 
spirit  truly  catholic.  He  honours  all  his 
truly  pious  brethren,  who  are  earnest  in  do- 
ing good,  though  thev  may  differ  from  him 
as  to  the  manner  of  aoiog  it.  Yet  his  can- 
dour never  intrenches  on  bis  firmness ;  and 
while  he  will  not  dispute  with  others  about 
shades  of  diflerence,  he  maintains  bis  own 
opinions  with  the  steadiness  of  one  who  em- 
braced them  on  the  fullest  conviction. 

'  He  is  a  <*  scholar,  and  being  a  eood  ripe 
one,'  it  sets  him  above  aiming  at  tlie  paltry 
reputation  to  be  acquired  by  those  false  em- 
bellishments of  style,  those  difficult  and  un- 
common words,  and  that  laboured  inversion 
of  sentences,  by  which  some  injudicious  cler- 
gymen make  themselves  unacceptable  to  the 
higher,  and  unintelligible  to  the  lower,  and, 
of  course,  the  larger  part  of  their  audience. 
He  always  bears  in  mind  that  the  common 
people  are  not  fodlish,  they  are  only  igno- 
rant. To  meet  the  one  he  preaches  good 
sense,  to  suit  the  other,  plain  laoruage.  But 
while  he  geldom  shoots  over  the  heads  of  the 
uninformed,  he  never  offends  the  judicious. 
He  considers  the  advice  of  Polonius  to  his 
son  to  be  as  applicable  to  preachers  as  to 
travellers— 

Be  thou  familiar,  bot  by  no  means  vulgar.    ^ 

In  bis  pnlpit  he  is  no  wrangling  polemic,  but 
a  genome  Bible  Christian,  deeply  improBsed 
himself,  with  the  momentous  truths  he  so 
earnestly  presses  upon  others.  His  mind  is 
so  imbued,  so  saturated,  if  I  may  hazard  the 
expression,  with  scriptural  knowledge,  that 
from  that  rich  store-house,  he  is  ever  ready 
to  bring  forth  treoMuret^  new  and  old^  and  to 
apply  them  wisely,  temperately,  and  seasou- 
ably. 

^  Though  he  carefully  inculcates  universal 
holiness  in  all  his  discourses,  yet  his  practical 
instructions  are  constantly  deduced  from 
those  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity 
which  are  the  root,  and  hre,  and  spirit  of  all 
goodness.  Next  to  a  solid  piety,  and  a  deep 
acquaintance  with  tlie  Bible,  he  considers  it 
of  prime  importance  to  a  clergyman  to  be 
thorouflrhly  acquainted  with  human  nature  in 
general,  and  with  the  state  of  his  own  parish 
in  particular.  The  knowledge  of  both  will 
alone  preserve  bim  from  preaching  too  per- 
sonally so  as  to  hurt,  or  too  genei-ally  so  as 
not  to  touch. 

*  He  is  careful  not  to  hurry  over  the  pray- 
ers  in  so  eold,  inattentive,  and  careless  a 
manner,,  as  to  make  the  audience  suspect  he 
is  saving  himself,  that  he  may  make  a  great- 
er figure  in  delivering  the  sermon,  lit^tead 
of  this,  the  devout,  reverential,  and  impress- 
ive manner  in  which  be  pronounces  the  va- 
rious oarls  of  the  Liturgy,  best  prepares  his 
own  neart,  and  the  hearts  of  his  people,  to 
receive  benefit  from  his  discourse.  His  pe- 
titiaas  are  delivered  with  such  sober  fervour, 
bis  exhortations  with  such  humble  dignity, 
hi»  tbank^vings  with  surii  holy  animation 
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aa  carry  the  soul  of  the  bearer  along  with 
him.  When  he  ascends  the  pulpit,  he  neyer 
throws  the  liturgical  service  into  tlie  back 
ground  by  a  long  elaborate  composittoa  of 
his  own,  delivered  with  superior  force  and 
emphasis.  And  he  pronounces  the  Liord's 
prayer  with  a  solemnity  which  thows  that  he 
recollects  its  importance  and  its  author. 

*'  In  preaching,  he  is  careful  to  be  distinct- 
ly heard,  even  by  his  remotest  auditors,  and 
by  constant  attention  to  this  important  arti- 
cle, he  has  brought  his  voice,  which  was  not 
strong,  to  be  particularly  audible.  He  af- 
fixes so  much  importance  to  a  distinct  deli- 
very, that  he  smilingly  told  me,  be  suspected 
tiie  grammatical  definition  of  a  substantive 
was  originally  meant  for  a  clergyman,  whose 
^reat  object  it  was,  if  possible,  to  be  seen,  but 
mdispensibly  to  be  heard ^  JeU  and  under- 
stood, 

'  His  whole  performance  is  distinguished 
by  a  grave  and  majestic  simplicity,  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  careless  reader  of  a  common 
story,  as  from  the  declamation  of  an  actor. 
His  hearers  leave  the  church  not  so  much  in 
raptures  with  the  preacher,  as  affected  with 
the  truths  he  has  delivered  He  says,  he  al- 
ways finds  he  has  done  most  good  when  he 
has'  been  least  praised,  and  that  be  feels  most 
humbled  when  he  receives  the  warmest  com- 
mendation, because  men  generally  extol 
most  the  sermons  which  have  probed  them 
l^ast ;  whereas  those  which  really  do  good, 
being  of^en  such  as  make  them  most  uneasy, 
are  consequently  the  least  likely  to  attract 
panegyric.—'  They  only  bear  true  testimony 
to  the  excellence  of  a  discouse,'  added  he, 
*  not  who  commend  the  composition  or  the 
delivery,  but  they  who  are  led  by  it  to  ex- 
amine their  own  hearts,  to  search  out  its  cor- 
ruptions, and  to  reform  their  lives.  Reform- 
ation is  the  flattery  I  covet. ' 

'  He  is  aware  that  the  generality  of  hear- 
ers like  to  retire  from  a  sermon  with  the 
comfortable  belief,  that  little  is  to  be  done  on 
their  parts.  -Such  hearers  he  always  disap- 
points, by  leaving  on  their  minds  at  the  close 
some  impressive  precept,  deduced  from,  and 
growing  out  of,  the  preparatory  doctrine. 
He  does  not  press  any  one  trnth  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others.  He  proposes  no  subtil- 
ties,  but  labours  to  excite  seriousness,  to 
alarm  the  careless,  to  quicken  the  supine,  to 
confirm  the  doubting.  He  presses  eternal 
thingfs  as  thio^  near  at  hand ;  as  things  in 
which  every  living  man  has  an  equal  inter- 
e'^t.' 

Mr.  Stanley  says,  that  *  though  Dr.  Bar- 
low was  considered  at  Cambridge  as  a  cor- 
rect young  man,  who  carefully  avoided  vice 
and  even  irregularity,  yet  being  cheerful, 
and  addicted  to  good  society,  he  had  a  dispo- 
sition to  innocent  conviviality,  which  might, 
unsuspected ly,  have  led  him  into  the  errors 
he  abhorred.  He  was  struck  with  a  passage 
in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  a  young  man 
who  had  just  taken  orders,  in  which,  among 
other  wholesome  counsel,  he  advises  him  *  to 
acquire  the  courage  to  refnse  sometimes  in- 
vitations to  dinner.  *  It  is  inconceivable  what 
a  d.egree  of  force  and  independence  his  mind 


acquired  by  the  occasional  adoptioo  af  ibis 
single  hint.  *He  is  not  only,'  continned 
Mr.  Stanley,  '  the  spiritual  director,  bat  the 
father,  the  counsellor,  the  arbitrator,  and  the 
friend  of  those  whom  Providence  has  placed 
under  his  instruction. 

*  He  is  happy  in  an  excellent  wife,  who, 
by  bringing  bim  a  considerable  fortaoe,  has 
greatly  enlarged  his  power  of  doings  good. 
But  still  more  essentially  has  she  iocreased 
his  happiness,  .and  raised  his  character  by 
her  piety  and  prudence.  By  the  lar*ge  p^n 
she  takes  in  bis  afi*air8,  he  is  enabled  to  give 
himself  wholly  up  to  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion. She  is  as  attentive  to  the  boaies,  as 
her  husband  is  to  the  souls  of  bis  people,  and 
educates  her  own  family  as  seduloauy  as  he 
instructs  his  parish. 

One  day  wnen  I  had  been  con^ratolating 
Dr.  Barlow  on  the  excellence  or  his  wife^s 
character,  the  conversation  fell  by  a  sodden 
transition,  on  the  celibacy  of  the  Romaa 
clergy.  He  smiled  and  said,  '  Let  as  minis- 
ters of  the  Reformation  be  careful  never  to 
provoke  the  people  to  wish  for  the  restora- 
tion of  that  part  of  popery.  I  often  reflect 
how  peculiarly  incumbent  it  is  on  us,  to  se- 
lect such  partners  as  shall  never  caaae  oar 
emancipation  from  the  old  restrictions  to  be 
regretted.  And  we  ourselves  oug^t,  bj  iro- 
provmg  the  character  of  onr  wives,  to  repay 
the  debt  we  owe  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
protestantism  for  the  privilege  of  possessing 
them.' 

*  Will  it  be  thought  too  trifling  to  add,  bow 
carefully  this  valuable  pair  carry  their  ooo- 
sistency  into  the  most  minute  details  of  their 
family  arrangements  ?  Their  daughters  are 
no  less  patterns  of  decorum  and  modesty  in 
their  dress  and  appearance,  than  in  the  more 
important  parts  of  their  conduct.  The  Doc- 
tor says,  *•  that  the  most  distant  and  inconsid- 
erable appendages  -to  the  temple  of  God, 
should  have  something  of  purity  and  decency. 
Besides,*  added  he,  *■  with  what  fiice  could  I 
censure  improprieties  from  the  pulpit,  if  the 
appearance  of  my  own  family  in  the  pew  be- 
low were  to  set  my  precepts  at  defiance,  by 
giving  an  example  of  extr^agance  akid,  van- 
ity to  the  parish,  and  thK  by  making  the 
preacher  ridiculous,  make  his  expostulations 
worse  than  ineffectual  ?* 

'  So  cons^entious  a  rector,'  added  Mr. 
Stanley,  '  could  not  fail  to  be  particularly 
careful  in  the  choice  of  a  curate ;  and  a 
more  humble,  pious,  diligent  assistant  than 
Mr.  Jackson  could  not  easily  be  found.  He 
is  always  a  welcome  guest  at  my  table.  Bat 
this  valuable  man,  who  was  about  as  good  a 
judge  of  the  world  as  the  great  Hooker, 
made  just  such  another  indiscreet  marriage. 
He  was  drawn  in  to  choose  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  tradesman  in  the  next 
town,  because  be  concluded  that  a  woman 
bred  in  bumble  and  active  life,  would  neces- 
sarily be  humble  and  active  herself.  Her 
reason  for  accepting  him  was  becanse  she 
thought  that  as  every  clergyman  was  a/^eiU/e- 
m/in,  she  of  course,  as  his  wife,  shoald  be  a 
gentle'Woman^  and  fit  company  fi>r  any  body. 

*  He  instracts  my  parish  admirably ,*  said 
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Dr.  Barlow,  ^bnt  Ms  own  little  family  he 
cannot  manag^e.  His  wife  is  contionally  re- 
proaching' him,  that  though  he  may  know 
the  wa^  to  heaven,  he  does  not  know  bow  to 
push  bis  way  in  the  world.  His  daughter  is 
the  finest  lady  in  the  parish,  and  outdoes 
them  all,  not  only  in  the  extremity,  but  tbe 
immodesty  of  the  fashion.  It  is  her  mother's 
great  ambition  that  she  should  excel  the  Miss 
Stanleys  and  my  daughters  in  music,  while 
her  ^ood  father's  linen  betrays  sad  marks  of 
negligence,  lonce  ventured  to  tell  Mrs. 
Jackson,  that  there  was  only  one  reason 
which  conld  excuse  the  education  she  had 
given  her  daughter,  which  was,  that  I  pre- 
saroed  she  intended  to  qualify  her  for  getting 
her  bread  ;  and  that  if  she  would  correct 
the  improprieties  of  the  skirl's  dress,  and  get 
her  instructed  in  useful  Knowledge,  I  would 
look  out  for  a  good  situation  for  her.  This 
ronsed  her  indignation.  She  refused  my  of- 
fer with  scorn,  saying,  that  when  she  asked 
my  charity,  she  would  take  my  advice ;  and 
desired  I  would  remember  that  one  clergy- 
man's daughter  was  as  good  as  another.  1 
told  her  that  there  was  indeed  a  sense  in 
which  one  clergyman  was  as  good  as  anoth- 
er, because  the  profession  digoified  the  lowest 
of  the  order,  if,  like  her  husband,  he  was  a 
credit  to  that  order.  Yet  still  there  were 
gradations  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the 
state.  But  between  the  tvive»  and  daughters 
of  the  higher  and  lower  clergy,  there  was 
the  same  distinction  which  riches  and  pover- 
ty have  established  between  those  of  the 
higher  and  lower  orders  of  the  laity  ;  aud 
that  rank  and  independence  in  the  one  case 
confer  the  same  outward  superiority  with 
rank  and  independence  in  the  other.' 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Among  tbe  visiters  at  Stanley  Grove,  there 
was  a  family  of  ladies,  who,  though  not  par- 
ticularly brilliant,  were  singularly  engaging 
from  their  modesty,  gentleness,  and  good 
sense.  One  day  if  hen  they  had  just  left  us, 
Mr.  Stanley  obliged  me  with  tbe  following 
little  relation  :  Mrs.  Stanley  and  Lucilla 
only  being  present. 

'Liady  Aston  has  been  a«  widow  almost 
seven  jrears.  On  the  death  of  Sir  George, 
she  retired  into  this  neighbourhood  with  her 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  about  the 
age  of  Lucilla.  She  herself  had  a  pious  but 
a  very  narrow  cxlucation.  Her  excessive 
grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  augmented 
her  natural  love  of  retirement,  which  she 
cultivated,  not  to  the  purpose  of  improve- 
ment, but  to  the  indulgence  of  melancholy. 
Soon  afler  she  settled  here,  we  heard  how 
^nch  good  she  did,  and  in  how  exemplary  a 
manner  she  li\  ed,  before  we  saw  her.  She 
was  not  very  easy  of  access  even  to  us  ;  and 
after  we  had  made  our  way  to  her,  we  were 
the  ooly  visiters  she  admitted  for  a  long  time. 
We  soon  learnt  to  admire  her  deadness  to  the 
worM*  and  her  unaffected  humility.  Our 
esteem  for  her  increased  with  our  closer  in- 


tercourse, which,  however,  enabled  us  also 
to  observe  some  considerable  mistakes  in 
her  judgment,  especially  in  the  mode  in 
which  she  was  training  up  her  daughters. — 
These  errors  we  regretted,  and  with  all  pos- 
sible tenderness  ventured  to  point  out  to  her. 
The  girls  were  the  prettiest  demure  little 
nuns  you  ever  saw,  mute  and  timid,  cheer- 
less and  inactive,  but  kind,  good,  and  gen- 
tle. 

*  Their  pious  mother,  who  was  naturallj 
of  a  fearful  and  doubting  mind,  bad  had  this 
pensive  turn  increased  by  several  early  do- 
mestic losses,  which,  even  previous  to  Sir 
George's  death,  had  contributed  to  fix  some- 
thing of  a  too  tender  and  hopeless  melan- 
choly on  her  whole  character.  There  are 
two  refuges  for  the  afflicted;  two  diamet- 
rically opposite  ways  of  getting  out  of  sor- 
row-^religion  and  the  world.  Lady  Aston 
had  wisely  chosen  the  former.  J3ut  her 
scrupulous  spirit  had  made  the  narrow  way 
narrower  than  religion  required.  She  read 
the  scriptures  diligently,  and  she  prayed  over 
them  devoutly  ;  but  she  had  no  judicious 
friend  to  direct  her  in  these  important  stu- 
dies. As  your  Mrs.  Ranby  attended  only  to 
theMoctrines,  and  our  friend  Lady  Belneld' 
trusted  indefinitely  to  the  promises,  so  poor 
Lady  Aston's  broken  spirit  was  too  exclu- 
sively carried  to  dwell  on  the  tbreatenings  ; 
togefher  with  tbe  rigfid  performance  of  those 
duties  which  she  earnestly  hoped  might  ena- 
ble her  to  escape  them.  This  roimd  of  du- 
ty, of  watchfulness  and  prayer,  she  invaria- 
bly performed  with  almost  the  sanctity  of  an 
Apostle,  but  with  a  little  too  much  of  the 
scrupulosity  of  an  ascetic.  While  too  many 
are  rejoicing  with  unfounded  confidence  in 
those  animating  passages  of  scripture,  which 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives  demonstrates 
not  to  belong  to  them,  she  trembled  at  those 
denunciations  which  she  could  not  fairly  ap- 
ply to  herself.  And  the  promises  from  which 
she  might  have  derived  reasonable  conso- 
lation, she  overlooked  as  designed  for  oth- 
ers. 

'  Her  piety,  though  sincere,  was  a  little 
tinctured  with  superstition.  If  any  petty 
strictness  was  omitted,  she  tormented  herself 
with  causeless  remorse.  If  any  little  rule 
was  broken,  she  repaired  the  feilure  with 
treble  diligence  the  following  day  ;  and  la- 
boured to  retrieve  her  perplexed  accounts 
with  the  comfortless  anxiety  of  a  person  who 
is  working  out  a  heavy  debt.  I  endeavour- 
ed to  convince  her,  that  an  inferior  duty 
which  clashed  with  one  of  a  higher  order 
mi^ht  be  safely  postponed  at  least,  if  not 
omitted. 

*  A  dikry  has  been  found  useful  to  many 
pious  Christians,  as  a  record  of  their  sins, 
and  of  their  mercies.  But  this  poor  lady 
spent  so  much  time  in  weighing  the  offences 
of  one  day  against  those  of  another,  that  be- 
fore the  scruple  was  settled,  the  time  for  ac- 
tion was  past.  She  brought  herself  into  so 
much  perplexity  by  reading  over  this  journal 
of  her  infirmities,  that  her  difficulties  were 
augmented  by  the  very  means  she  had  em 
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ployed  to  remove  them  ;  and  her  conscience 
firas  disturbed  by.  the  method  she  had  taken 
to  quiet  it.  This  plan,  however,  though  dis- 
tressing' to  a  troubled  mind,  is  wholesome  to 
one  of  a  contrary  cast. 

'  My  family,  as  vou  have  seen,  are  rather 
eicact  in  the  distribution  of  their  time,  but 
we  do  not  distress  ourselves  at  interruptions 
which  are  unavoidable  :  but  her  arrange- 
ments were  carried  on  with  a  rigour  which 
made  her  consider  the  smallest  deviation  as 
A  sin  that  required  severe  repentance.  Her 
alms  were  expiations,  her  self-denial  penan- 
ces. She  was  rather  a  disciple  of  the  morti- 
fied Baptist,  than  of  the  merciful  Redeemer. 
Her  devotions  were  sincere,  but  discoura- 
ging. They  consisted  much  in  contrition, 
but  little  in  praise  ;  much  in  sorrow  for  sin, 
but  little  in  nope  of  its  pardon.  She  did  not 
sufficiently  cast  her  care  and  confidence  on 
the  great  propitiation.  She  firmly  believed 
all  that  her  Saviour  had  done  and  suffered, 
but  she  had  not  the  comfort  of  practically 
appropriating  the  sacrifice.  While  she  was 
painfully  working  out  her  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling,  she  indulged  the  most  un- 
founded apprehensions  of  the  divine  displeas- 
ure. At  Aston  Hall  the  Almighty  was  liter- 
ally feared,  but  he  was  not  glorified.  It  was 
the  obedience  of  a  slave,  not  the  reverential 
affection  of  a  child. 

*  When  I  saw  her  denying  herself  and  her 
daughters  the  most  innocent  enjoyments,  and 
suspecting  sin  in  the  most  lawful  indulgen- 
ces, I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her  how  little 
acceptable  uncommandcd  austerities  and  ar- 
bitrary impositions  were  to  the  God  of  mer- 
cies. I  observed  to  her,  that  the  world,  that 
human  life,  that  our  own  sins  and  weakness- 
es found  us  daily  and  hourly  occasions  of  ex- 
ercising patience  and  self-denial ;  that  life 
is  not  entirely  made  up  of  great  evils  or 
heavy  trials,  but  that  the  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  petty  evils  and  small  trials  is  the  or- 
ilinary  and  appointed  exercise  of  the  Chris- 
tian graces.  To  bear  with  tte  failings  of 
those  about  us,  with  their  infirmities,  their 
bad  judgment,  their  ill-breeding,  their  per- 
verse tempers ;  to  endure  neglect  where  we 
feel  we  have  deserved  attention,  and  ingrati- 
tude where  we  expected  thanks;  to  bear 
with  the  company  of  disagreeable  people, 
whom  Providence  has  placed  in  our  way,  and 
whom  He  has  perhaps  provided  on  purpose 
for  the  trial  of  our  virtue  :  these  are  the  best 
exercises  ;  and  the  better,  because  not  cho- 
sen by  ourselves.  To  bear  with  vexations 
in  business,  with  disappointments  in  our  ex- 
pectations, with  interruptions  of  our  retire- 
ment, with  folly,  intrusion,  disturbance,  in 
short,  with-  whatever  opposes  our  will  and 
contradicts  our  humour ;  this  habitual  acqui- 
escence appears  to  be  more  of  the  essence  of 
self  denial  than  any  little  rironrs  or  inflic- 
tions of  our  own  imposing.  These  constant, 
inevitable,  but  inferior  evils,  properly  im- 
proved, furnish  a  good  moral  discipline,  and 
might  well,  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  have  su- 
perseded pilgrimage  and  penance.  It  has 
this  advantage  too  over  the  other,  that  it 
sweetens  the  temper  and  promotes  humility, 


while  the  former  gives  rigidness  iiwtead  of 
strength,  and  inflexibility  ioBtead  qf  firm- 
ness.* 

*  I  have  often  thought,^  said  I,  when  Mr. 
Stanley  made  a  pause,  '  that  we  are  apt  Xv 
mistake  our  vocation  by  looking  out  of  the 
way  for  occasions  to  exercise  gi^at  and  rare 
virtues,  and  by  stepping  over  those  ordioary 
ones  which  lie  direcuv  in  the  road  before  us. 
When  we  read,  we  &ncy  we  coald  be  mar- 
tyrs, and  when  we  come  to  act,  we  cannot 
bear  even  a  provoking  word.* 

Miss  Stanley  looked  pleased  at  my  remark, 
and  in  a  modest  tone  ooserved,  that  *  in  do 
one  instance  did  we  deceive  ourselves  more 
than  in  fancying  we  could  do  great  thiogs 
well,  which  we  were  never  likely  to  be  caUed 
to  do  at  all ;  while,  if  we  were  honest,  we 
could  not  avoid  owninjg  how  n^ligently  we 
performed  our  own  little  appointed  duties, 
and  how  sedulously  we  avoided  the  pettv  in- 
conveniences which  tliese  duties  involved/ 

'  By  kindness,'  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *  we 
gradiiallv  gained  Lady  Aston*8  conro^ice, 
and  of  tnat  confidence  we  have  availed  our- 
selves to  give  something  of  a  new  face  to  the 
family.    Her  daughters,  food  as  tbey  were 
dutiful,  by  living  in  a  solituae  unenlivened  by 
books,  and  unvaried  by  improving  company, 
had  acquired  a  manner  rather  resembliog 
fearfulness  than  delicacy.     Religious  they 
were,  but  they  had  contracted  gloomy  views 
of  religion.    They  considered  it  as  something 
that  must  be  endured  in  order  to  avoid  pun- 
ishment, rather  than  as  a  principle  of  peare, 
and  trust,  and  comfort ;  as  a  task  to  be  gi>ne 
through,  rather  than  as  a  privilege  to  be  en- 
joyed.   They  were  templed  to  consider  the 
Almighty  as  a  hard  master,  whom  however 
(hey  were  resolved  to  serre,  rather  than  as  a 
gracious  father,  who  was  not  only  loving,  but 
love  in  the  abstract. — ^Their  mother    was 
afraid  to  encourage  a  cheerful  look,  lest  it 
might  lead  to  levity  ;  or  a  sprightly  thought, 
for  fear  it  might  have  a  wrong  tendency. 
She  forgot,  or  rather,  she  did  not  know,  that 
young  women  were  not  formed  for  contem- 
plative  life.      She  forgot  that   in    all   our 
plans  and  operations  we  should  still  bear  in 
mind  that  there  are  two  worids.     As  it  is  the 
fault  of  too  many  to  leave  the  next  out  of 
their  calculation,  it  was  the  error  of  Lady 
Aston,  in  forming  the  minds  of  her  children, 
to  leave  out  this.    She  justly  considered  hea- 
ven as  their  great  aim  and  end  ;  but  neglect- 
ed to  qualify  them  for  the  present  temporal 
life,  on  the  due  use  and  employment  of  which 
so  obviously  depends  the  happiness  of  that 
which  is  eternal. 

*  Her  charities  were  very  extensive,  but 
of  these  charities  her  sweet  daughters  were 
not  made  the  active  dispensers,  beeansean 
old  servant,  who  governed  not  only  the  fem- 
ily,  but  her  lady  also,  chose  that  office  her- 
self. Thus  the  bounty  being  made  to  flow 
in  partial  channels,  the  woman's  relations 
and  favourites  almost  entirely  engrossing  it, 
it  did  Iittle*comparativegood. 

*  With  fair  understanding  the  Miss  As- 
tons  had  acquired  very  little  knowledge: 
their  mother's  scnipulous  mind  found  some- 
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Ibing  dangeroos  io  every  author,  who  did 
not  professedly  write  oo  relig^us  subjects. 
I  f  there  were  one  exceptionable  page  in  a 
'book,  otherwise  Talaable,  instead  of  suppress- 
iTip  the  pages  she  suppressed  the  book.    And 
Bxideed,  my  dear  Charles,  grieved  am  I  to 
think  how  few  authors  of  the  more  entertain- 
ing kind  we  eon  consider  as  perfectly  pore, 
tBind  put  without  caution,  restriction,  or  mu- 
tilation, into  the  hands  of  our  daughters.    I 
sm,  however,  of  opinion,  that  as  they  wiH  not 
always  have  their  parents  for  tasters,  and  as 
they  will  every  where,  even  in  the  most  se- 
lect libraries,  meet  with  these  mixed  works, 
in  which,  though  there  is  much  to  admire, 
yet  there  is  something  to  expunge,  it  is  the 
safest  way  to  accustom  them  early  to  hear 
read  the  most  unexceptionable  parts  of  these 
books.     Pead  them  yourself  to  them  without 
any  air  of  mystery  ;  tell  them  that  what  you 
oniit  is  not  worth  reading,  and  then  the  omis- 
sions will  not  excite  but  stifle  curiosity.  The 
books  to  which  I  allude  are  those  where  the 
principle  is  sound  and  the  tendency  blame- 
less, and  where  the  few  faults  consist  rather 
io  coarseness  than  in  corruption. 

'  But  to  return  ;  she  fancied  that  these  in- 
experienced creatures,  who  have  never  tried 
tlie  world,  and  whose  young  imaginations 


makes,  not  only  for  the  necessities,  but  for 

the  pleasures  of  his  children  ; 

— — -— ■ not  content 

With  every  food  of  life  to  nourish  man. 
He  makes  all  nature  beauty  to  bis  eye, 
And  music  to  his  ear. 

*  These  flowers  are  of  so  tittle  apparent 
use,  that  it  mi^ht  be  thooght  profnseoess  in 
any  economy  short  of  that  which  is  divine, 
to  gratify  us  at  once  with  such  forms,  and 
such  hues,  and  such  fragrance.  It  is  a  grati- 
fication not  necessaiy,  yet  exquisite,  which 
lies  somewhere  between  the  pleasures  of 
sense  and  intellect,  and  in  a  measure  par- 
takes of  both.  It  elevates  while  it  exhili- 
rates,  and  lifts  the  soul  from  the  gift  to  the 
giver.  God  has  not  left  his  goodness  to  be 
inferred  from  abstract  speculation,  from  the 
conclusions  of  reason,  from  deduction  and 
argument ;  we  not  only  collect  it  from  ob- 
servation, but  we  have  palpable  evidences  of 
his  bounty,  we  feel  it  with  our  senses.*  Were 
God  a  bard  master,  might  he  not  withhold 
these  superfluities  of  goodness  P  Do  you 
think  he  makes  such  nch  provision  for  us, 
that  we  should  shut  our  eyes  and  close  our 
ears  to  them  ?  Does  he  present  such  gifts 
with  one  hand,  and  hold  in  the  other  a  stera 


interdict  of  *  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
bad  perhaps  painted  it  in  all  the  "brilliant  I  not  ?*    And  can  you  believe  he  is  less  munifi- 


colours  with   which  erring  fancy   gilds  the 


cent  in  the  economy  of  grace,  than  in  that 


scenes  it  has  never  beheld,  and  the  pleasure  ^of  nature  ?  Do  you  imaging  that  he  pro 
it  has  never  tried,  could  renounce  it  as  com-  '^ides  such  abundant  supplies  for  our  appe- 
pletely  as  herself,  who  had  exhausted  what  tites  and  senses  here,  without  providing^ 
it  baa  to  give  and  was  weary  of  it.  She  niore  substantial  pleasures  for  our  future 
thought  they  could  live  contentedly  in  their  enjoyment?  Is  not  what  we  see  a  prelude  to 
closets,  without  considering  (hat  she  had 
neglected  to  furnish  their  minds  with  that 
knowledge  which  may  make  the  closet  a 
place  of  enjoyment,  ov  supplyin|^  the  in- 
tervals of  devotional  with  entertainmg  read- 

iiigr* 

*  We  carried  Lucilla  and  Phoebe  to  visit 
them  :  I  believe  she  was  a  little  afraid  of 
their  gray  countenances.  I  talked  to  her  of 
the  necessity  of  literature  to  inform  her 
daughters,  and  of  pleasures  to  enliven  them. 
The  term  pleasure  alarmed  her  still  more 
than  that  of  literatyre.  *  What  pleasure 
were  allowed  to  religious  people  ?  She  would 
make  her  dauf^hters  as  happy  as  she  dared 
without  offending  her  Maker.*  I  quoted  the 
devout  but  liberal  Hooker,  who  exhorts  us 
not  to  regard  the  Almighty  as  a  captious  so- 
phist, but  as  a  merciful  Father. 

*  During  this  conversatiofi.  we  were  sitting 
under  the  fine  spreading  oak  on  my  lawn  in 
front  of  that  rich  bank  of  flowers  which  you 
so  much  admire.  It  was  a  lovely  evening  in 
the  end  of  June  ;  the  setting  sun  was  all 
mild  radiance,  the  sky  all  azure,  the  air  all 
fra^ance.  —The  birds  were  in  full  song. 
The  children,  sitting  on  the  grass  before  us, 
were  weaving  chaplets  of  wild  flowers. 

It  looked  like  nature  in  the  worid^s  first  spring. 

'  My  heart  was  touched  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude. *  Look,  Madam,*  said  I,  *  at  the  boun- 
tiful provision   which  a  beneficent  Father 


what  we  hope  for,  a  pledge  of  what  we  may 
expect  ?  A  specimen  of  larger,  higher,  rich- 
er bounty,  an  encouraging  cluster  from  the 
land  of  promise  ?  If  from  his  works  we  turn 
to  his  word,  we  shall  find  the  same  inexhaus- 
tible goodness  exercised  to  still  nobler  pur- 
poses. Must  we  not  hope  then,  even  by 
analogv,  that  he  has  in  store  blessings  exalt- 
ed in  their  nature,  and  eternal  in  their  dura^ 
tion,  for  all  those  who  Ibve  and  serve  him  in 
the  Gospel  of  his  Son?' 

'  We  now  got  on  fast.  She  was  delighted 
with  my  wife,  and  mw  less  and  leas  afraid 
of  m?  girls.  I  believe,  however,  that  we 
should  have  made  a  quicker  progress  in 
saining  her  confidence  if  we  had  kxMsed  Im 
happy.  I  suggested  to  her  to  endeavour  to 
raise  the  tone  of  her  daughter's  piety,  to 
make  their  habits  less  monastic,  their  tem- 
pers more  cheerful,  their  virtues  more  active ; 
to  render  their  lives  more  useful,  by  making 
them  the  immediate  instruments  of  her  char^ 
ity  ;  to  take  them  out  of  themselves,  and 
teach  them  to  compare  their  factitious  dis- 
tresses with  real  substantial  misery,  and  to 
make  them  feel  grateful  for  the  power  and 
the  privilege  of  relieving  it. 

'  As  Dr.  Barlow  has  two  parishes  which 
join,  and  we  had  pre-occupied  the  ground  in 
our  own,  I  advised  them  to  found  a  adbool  in 
the  next,  for  the  instruction  of  the  youne^, 
and  a  friendly  society  for  the  aged  of  their 
own  sex.  We  prevailed  on  them  to  he 
themselves  not  the  nominal  but  the  active 
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patronesses :  to  take  the  measure  of  all  the 
wants  and  all  the  merit  of  their  immediate 
neighbourhood  ;  to  do  every  thing  under  the 
advice  and  superintendence  of  Dr.  Barlow, 
and  to  make  him  their  *■  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend.'  JBy  adopting  this  plan,  they 
now  see  the  poverty  of  which  they  only  used 
to  hear,  and  know  personally  the  dependants 
whom  they  protect. 

'■  Dr.  Barlow  took  infinite  pains  to  correct 
Lady  Aston's  views  of  religion.  *  Let  your 
notions  of  God  ^  said  he,  ^oe  founded,  not 
on  your  own  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  vis- 
ionary imaginations,  but  what  is  revealed  in 
iiis  word,  else  the  very  intenseness  of  your 
feeling^,  the  very  sincerity  of  your  devotion, 
may  betray  you  into  entiiusia^m,  into  error, 
into  superstition,  into  despair.  Spiritual 
notions  which  are  not  grounded  on  scriptur- 
al truth,  and  directed  and  guarded  by  a  close 
adherence  to  it,  mislead  tender  hearts  and 
warm  i* paginations.  But  while  you  rest  on 
the  sure  unperverted  foundation  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  pray  for  his  spirit  to  assist  you 
in  the  use  of  nis  word,  you  will  have  little 
cause  to  dread  that  you  shalhfear  him  too 
much,  or  serve  him  too  well  I  earnestly 
exhort  you,'  continued  be,  '•  not  to  take  the 
measure  of  your  spiritual  state  from  circum- 
stances which  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Be  not  dismayed  at  an  incidental  depression 
which  may  depend  on  the  state  of  your  health, 
or  your  spirits,  or  your  affairs  Look  not 
for  sensible  communications.  Do  not  con- 
sider rapturous  feelings  as  any  criterion  of 
the  favour  of  your  Maker,  nor  the  absence 
9f  them  as  any  indication  of  bis  displeasure. 
An  increasing  desire  to  know  him  more,  and 
serve  him  better ;  an  increasing  desire  to  do, 
and  to  suffer  his  whole  will ;  a  growing  re* 
-fiignation  to  his  providential  dispensations, 
is  a  much  surer,  a  much  mofe  unequivocal 
test.* 

'  I  next,*  continued  Mr.  Stanley, '  carried 
our  worthy  curate,  Mr.  Jackson,  to  visit 
her,  and  proposed  that  she  should  engage 
him  to  spend  a  few  hours  every  week  with 
the  young  ladies.  I  recommended  that  after 
be  had  read  with  them  a  portion  of  Scripture, 
of  which  he  would  give  them  a  sound  and 
plain  exposition,  he  should  convince  them  he 
had  not  the  worse  taste  for  being  religious, 
by  reading  with  them  some  books  of  gene- 
ral instruction,  history,  travels,  and  polite 
literature.  This  would  imbue  their  minds 
with  useful  knowledge,  form  their  taste,  and 
fill  up  profitablv  and  pleasantly  that  time 
which  now  lay  heavy  on  their  hands ;  and, 
without  intrenching  on  any  of  their  duties, 
would  qualify  them  to  discharge  them  more 
cheerfully. 

<  I  next  suggested  that  they  should  study, 
gardening;  and  that  they  should  put  them- 
selves under  the  tuition  of  Lucilla,  who 
is  become  the  little  Repton  of  the  valley. 
To  add  to  the  interest,  I  requested  that  a 
fresh  piece  of  ground  might  be  given  them, 
that  they  might  not  only  exercise  their  taste, 
but  be  animated  with  seeing  the  complete 
effect  of  their  own  exertions ;  as  a  creation 
of  their  own  would  be  likelv  to  afford  them 


more  amusement,  than  ioiproving  on  the  !»- 
hours  of  another. 

*  I  had  soon  the  gratification  of  seeini^  tziy 
little  Carmelites,  who  used  when  tbey  waik** 
ed  in  the  garden,  to  look  as  if  tbey  caiae  to 
di^  a  daily  portion  of  their  own  graves,  oovr 
enjojring  it,  embellishing  it,  and  delighted  bj 
watching  its  progress ;  and  their  exc^elleot 
mother,  who,  like  Spenser's  Despair,  uaed 
to  look  '  as  if  she  never  dined,'  now  eojo^- 
ing  the  company  of  her  select  friends.     T(ie 
mother  is  become  almost  cheerful  and  tbe 
daughters  almost  gay.   Their  dormant  Acui- 
ties are  awaken^.    Time  is  no  longer  a 
burden  but  a  blessing  :  the  day  is  too  abort 
for  their  duties,  which  are  performed   with 
alacrity  smce  they  have  been  converted  ioto 
pleasures.    You  will  believe  I  did  not  hazard 
all  these  terrible  innovations  as  rapidly  as  T 
recount  them,  but  gradually,  as  they  were 
able  to  bear  it. 

*  This  happy  change  in  themselves  has  bad 
the  happiest  consequences.  Their  frieods 
had  conceived  the  strongest  prejudices 
against  religion,  from  the  gloomy  garb .  in 
which  they  had  seen  it  arrayed  *at  AstOQ 
Hall.  The  uncle,  who  was  also  the  ^axdi- 
an,  had  threatened  to  remove  tbe  girls  be- 
fore they  were  quite  moped  to  death;  the 
young  baronet  was  actually  forbidden  to 
come  home  at  the  holidays ;  but  now  tbe  an- 
,cle  is  quite  reconciled  to  Ihemy  and  alnsost  to 
religion.  He  has  resumed  his  fondaess  for 
the  daughters;  and  their  brother,  a  fine 
youth  at  Cambridge,  is  happy  in  spending 
his  vacations  with  his  finmily,  to  whom  be  is 
become  tenderly  attached  He  has  bad  liis 
own  principles  and  character  much  raised 
by  the  conversation  and  example  of  Dr.  Bar- 
low, who  contrives  to  be  at  Aston  Hall  as 
much  as  possible  when  Sir  Geoiige  is  there. 
He  is  ^aily  expected  to  make  his  mother  a 
visit|  when  I  shall  recommend  bim  to  your 
particular  notice  and  acquaintance.' 

Lucilla,  blushing,  said,  she  tliought  her  fiL- 
ther  had  too  exclusively  recommended  the 
brother  to  my  friendship ;  she  would  ven- 
ture to  say  the  sigtert  were  equally  worthy 
of  my  regard,  adding,  in  an  affectionate  tone, 
'  they  are  every  thing  that  is  amiable  and 
kind.  The  more  you  know  them,  Sir,  the 
more  you  will  admire  them ;  for  Uieir  good 
qualities  are  kept  back,  by  the  best  quality 
of  alL  their  modesty.'  This  candid  and  Mb- 
eral  praise  did  not  sink  the  fiair  eulogist  her- 
self in  my  esteem. 


CHAP.  XVll. 

I  had  now  been  near  three  weeks  at  Uie 
Grove  Ever  since  my  arrival  I  bad  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  pouring  out  mv  heart  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  with  grateful  affentioa 
and  filial  confidence.  I  still  continued  to  do 
it  on  all  subjects  except  one. 

The  more  I  saw  of  Lucilla,  tbe  more  dif- 
ficult I  found  it  to  resist  her  numberless  at- 
tractions. I  could  not  persuade  myself  that 
either  prudence  or  duty  demanded  that  I 
should  guard  m  v  heart  against  sucb  a  com- 
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tiiikktioo  of  amkibie  virtnes  and  gentle  gra- 
<ics  :  virtues  and  graces,  which,  as  I  observ- 
ed before,  ro?  miod  bad  long  been  combin- 
ing as  a  delightiiil  idea,  and  which  I  now  saw 
realized  in  a  form  more  engaging  than  even 
iny  own  imagination  bad  allowed  itself  to  pic- 
tare 

1  did  not  feel  conrage  sufficient  to  risk  the 
happiness  I  aetnally  enjoyed,  by  aspiring  too 
sadaenly  to  a  happiness  more  perfect.  I 
dared  not  vet  avow  to  the  parents,  or  the 
daughter^  feelings  which,  mv  fears  told  me, 
migvt  possibly  be  discouraged,  ;and  which,  if 
disoouiniged,  would  at  once  dash  to  the 
ground  a  fabric  of  felicity  that  my  heart,  not 
my  fancy,  had  erected,  and  which  my  taste, 
my  judgment,  and  my  principles  equally  ap- 
proved, and  delighted  to  contemplate. 

The  great  critic  of  antiquity,  in  his  trea- 
tise on  the  drama,  observes  that  the  iotro- 
duotion  of  a  new  person  is  of  the  next  im- 
portance to  a  new  incident.  Whether  the 
introduction  of  two  interlocutors  is  equal 
in  importance  to  two  incidents,  Aristotle  has 
forgfotteo  to  establish.  This  dramatic  rule 
was  illustrated  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Belfield,  who,  though  not  new  to  the 
reader  or  the  writer,  were  new  at  Stanley 
Grove. 

The  early  friendship  of  the  two  gentlemen 
had  suffered  little  diminution  from  absence, 
though  their  intercourse  had  been  much  in- 
terrupted ;  Sir  John,  who  was  a  few  years 
younger  than  his  friend,  since  his  marriare, 
having  lived  as  entirely  in  the  town,  as  Mr. 
Stanley  had  done  in  the  countrr.  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley bad  indeed  seen  Lady  Belfield  a  few 
times  in  Cavendish  Sq[uare,  but  her  ladyship 
bad  never  before  been  introduced  to  the  other 
inhabitants  ci  the  Grove. 

The  guests  were  received  with  cordial  af- 
fection, and  easily  fell  into  the  family  habits, 
wliicb  thev  did  not  wish  to  interrupt,  but 
from  the  observation  of  which  they  hoped  to 
improve  their  own.  They  were  charmed 
with  the  interesting  variety  of  characters 
in  the  lovelv  young  &mily,  who  in  return 
were  deligntM  with  the  politeness,  kind- 
ness, and  cheerfulness  of  their  father's 
guests. 

Shall  I  avow  my  own  meanness  }  Cordial- 
Iv  as  1  loved  the  Belfields,  I  am  afraid  I  saw 
them  arrive  with  a  slispht  tincture  of  lealou- 
9W.  They  would,  1  thought,  by  enlarging 
the  family  circle,  throw  me  at  a  farther  dis- 
tance from  the  being  whom  I  wished  to  con- 
template nearly  They  would,  by  dividine 
her  attention,  diminish  my  proportion.  I 
had  been  hitherto  the  sole  guest,  i  was  now 
to  be  one  of  several.  This  was  the  first  dis- 
covery I  made  that  love  is  a  narrower  of  the 
heart.  I  tried  to  subdue  the  ungenerous 
feeling,  and  to  meet  my  valuable  friends  with 
a  wannth  adequate  to  that  which  they  so 
kindly  manifested.  I  found  that  a  wronff  feel  • 
ing  at  which  one  has  virtue  enough  left  to 
blush,  is  seldom  lasting,  and  shame  soon  ex- 
pelled it. 

The  first  day  was  passed  in  mutual  inqui- 
ries and  mutihil  communications.  Lady 
Belfield  told  me  that  the  amiable  Fanny,  af- 
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ter  having  wept  over  the  grave  of  her  moth- 
er, was  removed  to  the  house  of  the  benevo- 
lent clergyman,  who  had  kindly  promised 
her  an  asylum,  till  Lady  Belfield^s  return  to 
town,  when  it  was  intended  she  should  be  re- 
ceived into  her  family  ;  that  worthy  man  and 
his  wife  having  taken  on  themselves  a  full  re- 
sponsibility for  her  character  and  disposition, 
and  fi^nerously  promised  that  they  would  ex- 
ert themselves  to  advance  her  progress  in 
knowledge  during  the  interval.  Lady  Bel- 
field added  that  every  inquiry  respecting 
Fanny,  whom  we  must  nc/w  call  Miss  Stokes, 
had  been  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory 
result,  her  principles  being  ,as  unquestiona- 
ble as  her  talents. 

After  dinner  I  observed  that  whenever  the 
door  opened,  Lady  Belfield's  eye  was  always 
turned  towards  it,  in  expectation  of  seeing 
the  children.  Her  affectionate  heart  felt  dis- 
appointed on  finding  that  they  did  not  ap- 
pear, and  she  could  not  forbear  whispering 
me,  who  sat  next  her,  *  that  she  was  afraid 
the  piety  of  onr  good  friends  was  a  little  tinc- 
tured with  severity.  For  her  part  she  saw 
no  reason  why  religion  should  diminish  one's 
affection  for  one's  children,  and  rob  them  of 
their  innocent  pleasures.'  I  assured  her 
gravely  I  thought  so  too ;  but  forbore  telling 
her  how  totaUy  inapposite  her  application 
was  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley.  She  seemed 
glad  to  find  me  of  her  opinion,  and  gave  up 
ail  hopes  of  seeing  the  *  little  melancholy  re- 
cluses,' as  she  called  them,  *  unless,'  she  said, 
lauffhing,  *  she  might  be  permitted  to  look 
at  them  through  the  grate  of  their  cells.'  I 
smiled,  but  did  not  undeceive  her,  and  affect- 
ed to  join  in  her  compassion.  When  we 
went  to  attend  the  laaies  in  the  drawino* 
room,  I  was  delighted  to  find  Lady  Belfield 
sitting  on  a  low  stool,  the  whole  gay  groupe 
at  play  round  her.  A  blush  mixed  itself 
witn  her  good  natured  smile,  as  we  inter- 
changed a  significant  look.  She  was  ques- 
tioning one  </f  the  elder  ones,  while  the 
youngest  sat  on  her  lap  singing.  Sir  John 
entered,  with  that  kindness  and  good  hu- 
mour so  natural  to  him,  into  the  sports  of  the 
others,  who,  though  wild  with  health  and 
spirits,  were  always  gentle  and  docile.  He 
had  a  thousand  pleasant  things  to  entertain 
them  with.  He  too,  it  seems,  had  not  been 
without  his  misgivings. 

•  Are  not  these  poor  miserable  recluses  ?' 
whispered  I  maliciously  to  her  Ladyship  ; 
'  and  are  not  these  rueful  looks  proof  posi- 
tive that  religion  diminishes  our  affection  for 
our  chifdren  ?  and  is  it  not  abridging  their 
innocent  pleasures,  to  give  them  their  full 
range  in  a  fresh  airy  apartment,  instead  of 
cramming  them  into  an  eating  room,  of  which 
the  air  is  made  almost  foetid  by  the  fumes  of 
the  dinner  and  a  crowded  table  f  and  is  it  not 
better  that  they  should  spoil  the  pleasure  of 
the  company,  though  the  mischiet  they  do  is 
bought  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  liber- 
ty ?'  *  I  make  my  amende,*  said  she.  « I  nev- 
er will  be  so  forward  again  to  suspect  piety 
of  ill  nature.'  *  So  far  from  it,  Caroline,' 
said  sir  John,  *  that  we  will  adopt  the  prac- 
tice we  were  so  forward  to  blame ;  and  I 
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shall  not  do  it,'  said  be,  <  move  firom  Ttgtai 
to  the  oomj»anv,  tbao  to  the  children,  who  I 
am  sure  will  be  gainers  in  point  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  liberty  I  perceive  is  to  them  positive 
pleasure,  and  paramount  to  any  which  our 
fab^  epicurism  can  contrive  for  them** 

« Well,  Charles,'  said  Sir  John,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  me  alone,  '  now  tell  us  about  this 
Liocilla,  this  paragon,  this  nonpariel  of  Dr. 
Barlow's.  Tell  me  what  is  she  ?  or  rather 
what  is  she  not  ?' 

'  First,'  replied  I,  *  I  will,  a9  ypa  desire, 
define  her  by  nepfhtives— she  is  not  a  profes- 
sed beauty,  she  is  not  a  protested  genius,  she 
is  not  a  professed  philosopher,  she  is  nol  a 
professed  wit,  she  is  not  a  profe««ed  any 
thing ;  and,  I  thank  my  stars,  she  is  not  an 
artist  P  *'  Bravo,  Charles ;  now  as  to  what 
she  is !'  '  She  is,'  replied  I,  '  from  nature — 
a  woman,  gentle,  fteebng,  animated,  modeet 
She  is.  by  education,  elegant,  informed,  ea- 
ligbtea.  She  is,  from  religion,  pioiia,  hum- 
ble, candid,  charitable.' 

<  What  a  refreshment  will  it  be,'  said  sir 
John,  •  to  see  a  girl  of  fine  sense,  more  cul- 
tivated than  accomplished,— the  oreatare, 
not  of  fiddlers  and  dancing-masters,  but  of 
nature,  of  books,  and  of  good  company !  If 
there  is  the  same  mixture  of  spirit  and  deli- 
cacy in  her  character,  that  there  is  of  soft- 
ness and  animation  in  her  coantenanoe,  she 
is  a  dangeroQs  girl,  Charles.' 

*  She  certainly  does,'  said  1,  *  possess  the  es- 
sential charm  of  beauty  where  it  exists ;  and 
the  most  effectual  sutistitute  for  it,  where  it 
does  not ;  the  power  of  prepossessing  the 
beholder,  by  her  look  and  manner,  in  mvoar 
of  her  understanding  and  temper.' 

This  prepossession,  I  afterwards  fbnnd 
confirmed,  not  onlv  by  her  own  share  in  the 
conversation,  but  by  its  effect  on  mvself ;  I 
always  feel  that  our  tnteroonrse  unfolds  not 
only  her  powers  but  my  own.  In  conver- 
sing with  such  a  woman,  I  am  apt  to  fimcy 
that  I  have  more  onderstandiiig,  because  her 
animating  presence  brings  it  move  into  exer* 
cise. 

After  breakfast,  next  dav,  the  oonversa- 
tion  happened  to  torn  on  the  indispensable 
importance  of  unbounded  confidenee  to  the 
happiness  of  married  persons*  Mr.  Stanley 
expressed  his  regret,  that  though  it  was  one 
of  the  grand  ingredients  of  domestic  com- 
fort, yet  it  was  sometimes  unavoidably  pre- 
vented by  an  unhappy  inequalitj^of  mmd  be- 
tween the  parties,  by  violence,  or  impm- 
dence,  or  imbecility  on  one  side,  which  al- 
most compelled  the  other  to  a  d^iree  of  re- 
serve, as  incompatible  with  the  design  of  the 
union,  as  widithe  frankness  of  the  individual. 

«  We  have  had  an  instance  among  our  own 
friends,'  replied  Sir  John,  ^  of  this  evil  being 
product,  not  by  anv  of  the  faults  to  whieb 
you  have  adverted,  but  by  an  excess  of  mis- 
applied sensibility,  in  two  persons  of  near 
equality  as  to  merit,  and  in  both  of  whom  the 
utmost  purity  of  mind,  and  etactness  of  con- 
duct, rendered  all  concealment  superflooos. 
Our  worthy  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  HamikoQ 
married  from  motives  of  affsetion,  and  with 
fcn  hiffb  opinion  of  each  other's  merit,  which 


their  long  and  iiitimate  GOBttection  hss  nlber 
contributed  to  exalt  than  to  lower ;  sad  yet, 
now  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  they  ars  ealy 
beginning  to  be  h^ppy .  They  ooatmei  to 
make  each  other  as  comfiyrlable  by  so  ei- 
cess  of  tenderness*  as  eome  aarned  fain 
are  rendered  by  want  of  it.  A  mistalua 
sensibility  has^lntrenched  not  oalr  on  their 
comfort,  nut  on  their  sincerity*  Their  m». 
lutioB  never  to  give  each  other  pain,  has  led 
them  to  live  in  a  cenatant  stale  of  pettf^coo- 
cealment.  They  are  neither  of  tteia  re- 
markably healthy,  and  to  hide  from  each  oth- 
er every  little  indisposition,  has  kept  op  s 
continual  vigilance  to  conceal  iUness  on  the 
one  part,  and  to  detect  it  on  the  otiiec,  till 
it  be!came  a  trial  of  skill  which  conld  laahe 
the  other  most  unhappy ;  each  sufibfiBg  nwk 
more  by  suspicion  wnen  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  it,  than  tbev  could  have  dooe  by  tke 
acknowledgment  of  sUgbt  oomplainis,  whca 
they  actuaUy  existed. 

<  This  valuable  pair,  after  seven  yean  i^ 
prenttoeship  to  a  petty  raarftyrdom,ha:restbit 
found  out,  that  it  is  better  to  snbssittotlMiB- 
evitable  ills  of  life  cheerfully  and  in  ooacert, 
and  to  comfort  each  other  under  fheia  cor- 
dially, than  altematdy  to  snfisr  and  iniict 
the  pain  of  perpetual  disinffenooaracM. 
They  have  at  last  discovered  ttiat  miiater- 
rupted  prosperity  is  not  the  lot  of  msB.— 
Each  is  ha^ppier  now  widi  knowing  thst  the 
other  is  sometimes  sick,  than  they  used  to  be 
with  suspecting  they  were  always  sck  The 
physician  is  now  no  longer  secretly  sent  kr 
to  one,  when  the  other  is  known  to  heCraa 
home.  The  apothecary  i»  at  last  sUevedto 
walk  boldly  up  the  pahlic  stair-ease,  teka 
of  detection. 

'  These  amiable  persons  have  at  lesgtfa  at- 
tained aH  that  was  wanting  to  their  ^f^f^y 
that  of  each  believing  the  other  te  be  m 
when  they  My  they  am  8o.  TheyhavelMiBa 
out  that  unreserved  cosnmnnaoatioii  is  Ito 
lawful  oommerce  of  oonjvgal  afiectioQ,  sss 
that  all  coocealment  is  eoDtraband.* 

'  Surely,'  said  I,  when  Sir  John  hsddooe 
speakicMT,  ^itisafaUeGomplkneettolbeob- 
jecU  of  our  affection,  if,  for  the  esksw 
sparing  them  a  transient  uneasiness,  we  roe 
them  of  the  comfort  to  which  they  smsati- 
tled,  of  mitigating  our  wfEuvag  by  psr^ 
king  it  AH  dissmulatian  is  Mv^^}» 
kyve  Besides,  it  appears  to  me m  be  »nrt- 
troduction  to  wider  evils ;  and  I  sbooM  w* 
both  for  the  ireman  I  bved  and  for  nyw^ 
that  if  once  we  allowed  ourseltses  eonsetf- 
ment  in  one  point,  where  we  thooflfhitoe  ath 
tive  excused  as,  we  might  learn  to  sdopt » 
in  others,  where  the  principle  was  iaeie«"' 
dently  wrong.'  .    _..^ 

'Besides,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  ;.«*«2^ 
a  lamentofale  ignorance  of  hmamam^  ^ 
out  with  an  expectation  of  hesHh  ^^^irr 
terruption,  and  of  happiness  '''**f![*£!2t 
When  young  persons  marry  '"*'^*"*5T 
praspects,  .0^7  "^JjWnewfiJKJ^^ 
firmity  u  inseparably  bound  op  wup  "^ 
very  natare,  and  that  in  beariog  one  snov- 
er's  burthens,  they  falfiloDeef  the*""^' 
duties  of  the  miioa.' 
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GHAP.  XVUL 

AvTEft  tapper,  wheo  atdy  the  hadU  party 
"wtx^  pfweot,  tbecoDTerBation  tanieaoa  the 
whMpy  effects  of  mu^uided  pasuoo.  Mrs. 
Staiuey  lameoted  tbat  iio¥eU,  with  a  very  few 
admirable  exoeptions,  bad  done  infinite  mis- 
chief, by  to  completely  esUblisbing  tbe  om- 
nipotenoe  of  love,  tbat  the  young  r^er  was 
systematically  taught  an  unresisting 
iitfn  to  a  feeling*  because  the  feeling 

^  eoounonly  represented  as  irresistible. 

*  Yomv  lames,'  said  Sir  Jobn,  smiling, '  in 
tbeir  Uiiid  smbmission  to  this  imaginary  om- 
Hipolenoe,  aitt  apt  to  be  necessarians.  W  ben 
th&j/tdi  in  love,  as  it  is  so  justly  called,  they 
tiwn  obey  tbeir/ote  ;  but  in  their  stout  oppo- 
viluHi  to  prudence  and  duty,  they  most  man- 
fully eiert  their /ree  wiU:  so  that  they  want 
BMuBg  but  tbe  knowledge  abaolute^  of  the 
mberies  attendant  on  an  indiscreet  attach- 
ment^ completely  to  exemplify  the  occupa- 
lioa  assigBedby  Milton  toa  dassof  beinn 
to  wbomll  would  not  be  gallant  to  resemble 
yoDBg  ladies.'  .      .„ 

Mfs.  Stanley  continued  to  assert,  that  lU- 
plaoed  affection  only  became  invincible,  be- 
Ottuse  itB  supposed  invincibility  had  been  first 
ereoled  into  a  principle.  She  then  adverted 
to  lire  power  of  religion  in  subduiug  tbe  pas- 
sioas^  that  of  love  among  the  rest. 

I  ventured  to  ask  LucUla,  who  was  sitting 
next  me,  (a  happiness  which  by  some  means 


or  other,!  generally  contrived  to  enjoy,| 
wfaat  were  her  sentiments  on  this  point? 
With  a  little  confusion,  she  said,  '  to  con- 
quer an  ill-placed  attachment,  I  conceive 
may  be  effected  by  motives  inferior  to  Re- 
ligion. Reason,  the  humbliog  conviction  of 
having  made  an  unworthy  choice,  for  I  will 
not  tesort  to  so  bad  a  motive  as  pride,  mav 
easily  accomplish  it.  Bat  to  conquer  a  well 
fcoBded  affection,  a  justifiable  attachment,  I 
should  imagine,  requiries  the  powerful  prin- 
ciple of  Christian  piety ;  and  what  cannot 
that  efftet?'  She  stopped,  and  blushed,  as 
fearing  she  had  iaid  too  much. 

Ijfldy  Belficld  observed,  that  she  believed 
a  virtuous  attachment  might  possiblv  be  sub- 
dued by  the  principle  Miss  Stanley  had  men- 
tioved;  yet  she  doubted  if  it  were  in  the 
power  of  religion  itself,  to  enable  the  heart 
to  conquer  aversion,  much  less  to  establish 
affectioa  for  an  ol^ect  for  whom  dislike  had 
been  entertained. 

*  I  believe,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  the  oxam^ 
^is  rane,  and  the  exertion  difi&cult ;  but 
tbatwbiob  is  difficult  to  us,  is  not  impossible 
to  Htm  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  hu 
hand.  And  I  im  happy  to  resolve  Lady 
Belfield's  doubt  by  a  case  in  point 

« You  cannot.  Sir  John,  have  forgotten  our 
old  Lobdon  acquaintance,  Cartten  f*-*-'  No,' 
vepUed  he,  « nor  can  1  ever  forget  what  I 
b«te  Moe  heard,  of  his  ungenerous  treat- 
ment to  that  most  amiable  woman,  his  wife. 
1  suppose  be  has  long  ago  broken  her  lieart.^ 

^Tott  know,'  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *tbey 
married  not  only  without  any  inoKnaiioB  en 
either  side,  but  on  her  p«rt«  #itih  somelbtng 
more  Hmo  itftdifereoQe)  with  a  pteferentM  for 


aoolher  peiteom  SkB  married  through  an 
implicit  obedience  to  her  mother's  will, 
wtMoh  she  had  never  in  any  instance  oppo 
led :  fie,  because  his  father  had  threateued 
to  disinherit  htm  if  he  married  any  other  wo- 
man ;  for  as  they  were  distant  relations,  there 
was  no  other  way  of  securing  the  estate  in 
thefomily.' 

'  What  a  motive  for  a  anion  so  sacred  and 
so  indissoluble!'  exclaimed  I,  with  an  ardour  ^ 
which  raised  a  smile  in  the  whole  party.    I 
asfced  pardon  for  my  involuntary  mterrup- 
tion,  and  Mr.  Stanley  proceeded. 

*Sbe  had  long  entertained  a  partialitv  for 
a  most  deserving  young  clergyman,  much  her 
inferfor  in  rank  and  fortune.  But  though 
her  high  sense  of  filial  duty  led  her  to  sacri- 
fice this  innocent  inclination,  and  though 
she  resolved  never  to  see  him  again,  and  bad 
even  prevailed  on  him  to  quit  the  country 
and  settle  in  a  distant  place,  yet  Carlton  was 
ungenerous  and  inconsistent  enough  to  be 
jealous  of  her  without  loving  her.  He  was 
guilty  of  grbat  irregularities,  while  Mrs. 
Carlton  set  about  acouittiog  herself  of  the 
duties  of  a  wife,  with  the  most  meek  and 
humble  patience,  burying  her  sorrows  in  her 
own  bosom,  and  not  allowing  herself  evea 
the  consolation  of  complaining. 

*  Among  the  vnexy  reasons  for  his  dislike, 
her  piety  was  the  principal.    He  said,  reli- 

g'on  was  of  no  use,  but  to  disqualify  people 
r  the  business  of  life ;  that  it  taught  them 
to  make  a  merit  of  despising  their  duties,  and 
hating  their  relations;  and  that  pride,  ill- 
humour,  opposition  and  contempt  for  tbe  rest 
of  the  worlo,  were  the  meat  and  drink  of  all 
those  who  pretended  to  religion. 

*■  At  first  she  nearly  sunk  under  bis  un- 
kittdness ;  her  health  declined,  and  her  spir- 
its foiled,  in  this  distress  she  applied  to  the 
only  sore  refuge  of  the  unhappy,  and  took 
cdmfoit  in  the  consideration  that  her  trials 
weae  appointed  by  a  merciful  Father  to  de- 
tach her  from  a  world  which  she  might  have 
loved  too  fondly,  had  it  not  been  thus  strip- 
ped of  its  delights. 

*  When  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  was  her  confi- 
dential friend,  expressed  the  tebderest  sym- 
pathy ia  her  sufferings,  she  meekly  repued, 
*'  Remember  who  are  they  whose  robes  ara 
washed  white  in  tbe  kingdom  of  glory,  it  is 
<4ey  who  come  out  off^reat  tribtUoHon*  I  en- 
deavour to  strengthen  ray  foith  with  a  view 
of  what  tbe  best  Christians  have  suffered, 
aifd  mv  hope  with  meditating  on  the  short- 
ness <M  all  suffering.  I  will  confess  my  weak- 
ness,' added  she :  ^  of  the  various  motives  to 
patience  under  the  ills  of  life,  which  tlie  Bi- 
ble presents,  though  my  reason  and  religion 
ncknowledge  them  all,  there  is  not  one  tbat 
comes  home  so  powerfully  to  my  feelings  as 
thto,--tAe  Ume  U  ekorL* 

'  Another  time  Mrs.  Stanley  who  bad  beard 
of  some  reoent  irregularities  of  Carlton,  call- 
ed upon  her,  and  lameoted  the  solitude  to 
which  she  was  often  left  for  days  together, 
advised  her  to  have  a  female  friend  in  tlie 
bouse,  (bat  her  Mind  might  not  be  left  to  prey 
upon  itself  by  living  so  much  alone  She 
tbttiked  her  for  tho  kiiid  euggestion,  but 
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said  she  felt  it  was  wiser  and  better  not  to 
hare  a  confidential  friend  alwavs  at  hand, 
'  for  of  what  subject  sboUld  we  talk,*  said  she, 
'  but  of  my  husband's  faults?  Ought  1  to  al- 
low myself  in  such  a  practice?  It  would  lead 
me  to  indulge  a  habit  of  complaint  which  I 
am  labouring  to  subdue.  The  compassion 
of  my  friend  would  only  sharpen  my  feelings, 
which  I  wish  to  blunt.  Giving  vent  to  a 
flame  only  makes  it  rage  the  more ;  if  sup- 
pressing cannot  subdue  it,  at  least  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  am  doing  my  duhr  will  ena- 
ble me  to  support  it.  When  we  feeV  added 
she,  *  that  we  are  doing  wrong,  the  opening 
of  our  heart  may  strengthen  our  virtue ;  but 
when  we  are  suffering  wrong,  the  mind  de- 
mands another  sort  of  strength;  it  wants 
higher  support  than  friendship  has  to  impart. 
It  pours  out  its  sorrows  in  prayer  with  fuller 
confidence,  knowing  that  he  who  sees  can 
sustain ;  that  he  who  hears  will  recompense ; 
that  he  will  judge,  not  our  weakness  but  our 
efforts  to  conquer  it :  not  our  success  but 
our  endeavours ;  with  him  endeavour  is  vic- 
tory. 

*  The  grace  I  most  want,'  added  she,  *  is 
humility.     A  partial  friend,  in  order  to  sup- 
port my  spirits,  would  flatter  mv  conduct ; 
gratified  with  her  soothing,  I  should,  perhaps^^ 
not  so  entirely  cast  myself  for  comfort  on 
God.    Contented  with  human  praise,  I  might 
rest  in  it.    Besides  having  endured  the  smart, 
I  would  not   willingly  endure  it  in  vain. 
We  know  who  has  said,  '  If  you  suffer  with 
me,  you  shall  also  reign  with  me.'    It  is  not, 
however,  to  mere  suffering  that  the  promise 
is  addressed,  but  to  suffering  for  his  sake, 
and  in  his  spirit.'    Then  tummg  to  the  Bible 
which  lay  before  her,  and  pointing  to  the  sub- 
lime passage  of  St.  Paul,  which  she  had  just 
been  reading,  *■  our  light  affliction,  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.'— 
'•  Pray,'  said  she,  *  read  this  in  connection 
with  the  next  verse,  which  is  not  always 
done.     Wljien  is  it  that  it  works  for  us  this 
weight  of  glory  ?    Only  *  while  we  are  look- 
ing at  the  things  which  are  not  seen.'    Do 
admire  the  beauty  of  this  position,  and  how 
the  good  is  weighed  against  the  evil,  like  two 
scales  differently  filled;  the  affliction  is  light, 
and  but  for  a  moment ;  the  glory  is  a  toeig/it^ 
and  it  is  for  ever.    'Tis  a  feather  against  lead, 
a  grain  of  sand  against  the  universe,  a  mo- 
ment against  eternity.     Oh !  how  the  scale 
which   contains  this    world's  light  trouble 
kicks  the  beam,  when  weighed  against  the 
glory  which  shall  be  revealed.' 

<  At  the  end  of  two  years  she  had  a  little 
grirl ;  this  opened  to  her  a  new  scene  of  du- 
ties, and  a  fresh  source  of  consolation.  Her 
religion  proved  itself  to  be  of  the  right  stamp, 
bv  making  her  temper  still  more  sweet,  and 
diffusing  the  happiest  effects  through  her 
whole  character  and  conversation.  When 
her  husband  had  staid  out  late,  or  even  all 
night,  she  never  reproached  him.  When  he 
was  at  homCj  she  received  his  ^friends  with 
as  much  civility  as  if  she  had  liked  them. 
He  found  that  his  house  was  conducted  with 
the  utmost  prudence,  and  that  while  she 


maintained  his  credit  at  his  table*  her  per- 
sonal expenses  were  almost  nothing ;  isdeed, 
self  seemed  nearly  annihilated  in  her.  He 
sometimes  felt  disappointed,  because  he  bad 
no  cause  of  complaint,  and  was  angry  that 
he  had  nothing  to  condemn. 

*'  As  be  hSLs  a  very  fine  understandinfl^,  be 
was  the  more  provoked,  because  be  oouJd 
not  help  seeing  that  her  blameleas  condoct 
put  him  continually  in  the  wrong*  AH  this 
puzzled  him. — He  never  suspectM  there  was 
a  principle,  out  of  which  such  conaeqneDces 
could  pprow,  and  was  ready  to  attribote  to 
insensibility,  that  patience  which  notbiof^ 
short  of  Christian  piety  could  have  inspired. 
He  had  conceived  of  religiod,  as  a  visionary 
system  of  words  and  phrases,  and  concluded 
that  from  so  unsubstantial  a  theory,  it  iroald 
be  a  folly  to  look  for  practical  effects. 

^  Sometimes  when  ne  saw  her  nnrsii^  bia 
child,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  he  was  al- 
most tempted  to  admire  the  mother,  wbo  is 
a  most  pleasing  figure ;  and  now  and  then, 
when  his  heart  was  thus  softened  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  would  ask  himself,  what  reasona- 
ble ground  of  objection  there  was  either  to 
her  mind  or  person  ? 

'  Mrs.  Carlton,  knowing  that  his  a&irs 
must  necessarily  be  embarrassed  by  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  he  had  incurred,  when 
the  stei?ard  brought  her  usual  vear'a  allow- 
ance, she  refused  to  take  more  than  half,  and 
ordered  him  to  employ  the  remainder  oa  bis 
master's  account.  The  faithful  old  man  was 
ready  to  weep,  and  could  not  forbear  saying, 
'  Madam,  you  could  not  do  more  for  a'kind 
husband.  Besides,  it  is  but  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  ocean. '.^^  Ths^  drop,'  said  she,  '  it  is 
my  duty  to  contribute.'  When  the  steward 
communicated  this  to  Carlton,  he  was  deep- 
ly affected,  refused  to  take  the  money,  and 
again  was  driven  to  resort  to  the  wonderful 
principle,  from  which  such  right  but  difficmlt 
actions  could  proceed.* 

Here  I  interrupted  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  am 
quite  of  the  steward's  opinion,'  said  I.  ^  Tbat 
a  woman  should  do  this,  and  much  more  for 
the  man  who  loved  her,  and  whom  she  loved, 
is  quite  intelligible  to  every  being  wbo  has  a 
heart.  But  for  a  cruel,  unfeeling  tyrant  i 
I  do  not  comprehend  it.  What  say  you.  Miss 
Stanley  ?' 

'Under  the  circumstance  you  suppose,* 
said  she,  blushing, '  I  think  the  woman  would 
have  no  shadow  of  merit ;  her  conduct  woold 
be  a  mere  gratification,  an  entire  indnlgance 
of  her  own  feelings.  The  triumph  of  affec- 
tion would  have  been  cheap ;  Mrs.  Carlton's 
was  the  triumph  of  religion  ;  of  a  principle 
which  could  subdue  an  attachment  to  a  wor- 
thy object,  and  act  with  such  generosity  to- 
wards an  unwor|Lhy  one.* 

Mr.  Stanley  went  on.  '  Mrs.  Carlton  fre- 
quently set  up  late  reading  such  books  as 
might  qualify  her  for  the  education  of  her 
child,  but  always  retired  before  she  had  rea- 
son to  expect  Mr.  Carlton,  lest  he  might 
construe  it  into  upbraiding.  One  night,  as 
he  was  not  expected  to  come  home  at  all, 
she  sat  later  than  usual,  and  had  indulged 
herself  with  taking  her  child  to  pass  thei^pit 
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in  her  bed.  With  her  nsaal  earnestness  she 
knelt  down  and  offered  up  her  devotions  by 
ber  bed-side,  and  in  a  manner  particularly 
solemn  and  affecting  prayed  for  her  husband. 
Xier  heart  was'  deeply  touched,  and  she 
clwelt  on  these  petitioas  in  a  strain  peculiarly 
fervent  She  prayed  for  his  welfare  in  both 
'worlds,  and  earnestly  implored  tliat  she  might 
i>e  made  the  humble  instrument  of  his  hap- 
piness. She  meekly  acknowledged  her  own 
many  offences ;  of  his  she  said  nothing. 

*  lliinking  herself  secure  from  interrup- 
tion ;  her  petitions  were  uttered  aldud ;  her 
▼oice  oftcn'faltering,  and  her  eyes  streaming 
with  tears.  Little  did  she  think  that  the  ob- 
ject of  her  prayers  was  within  hearing  of 
them,  lie  had  returned  home  unexpected 
ly,  and  coming  softly  into  the  room,  heard 
her  pious  aspirations.  He  was  inexpressibly 
affected.  He  wept  and  sighed  bitterly.  The 
light  from  the  candles  on  the  table  fell  on 
the  blooming  face  of  his  sleeping  infant,  and 
on  that  of  his  weeping  wife,  ft  was  too  much 
for  him.  But  he  bad  not  the  virtuous  cou- 
rage to  give  way  to  his  feelings.  He  had  not 
the  generosity  to  come  forward  and  express 
the  admiration  he  felt.  He  withdrew  unper- 
ceived  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  great  perturbation  of  spirit.  Shame,  re- 
morse, and  conftfsion,  raised  such  a  conflict 
In  bis  mind,  as  prevented  him  from  closing 
his  eyes ;  while  she  slept  in  quiet,  and  awoke 
in  peace. 

*  The  next  morning^,  during  a  very  short 
interview,  he  behaved  to  her  with  a  kindness 
which  she  had  never  before  experienced. 
He  had  not  resolution  to  breakfast  with  her, 
but  promised,  with  affection  in  his  words  and 
manner  to  return  to  dinner.  The  truth  was, 
he  never  quitted  home,  but  wandered  about 
his  woods  to  compose  and  strengthen  his 
mind.  This  self-examination  was  the  first 
he  had  practised ;  its  effects  were  salutary. 

*  A  day  or  two  previous  to  this  they  had 
dined  at  our  house.  He  had  always  been 
much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
He  expressed  high  approbation  of  a  particu 
lar  dish,  and  mentioned  again  when  he  got 
home  how  much  he  liked  it.  The  next  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Carlton  wrote  to  Lucilla  to  beg  the 
receipt  for  making  this  ragout;  and  this 
day,  when  he  returned  from  his  solitary  ram- 
ble and  'compunctious  visiting^,'  the  favour- 
ite dish,  most  exquisitely  dresses),  was  pro- 
duced at  his  dinner.  He  thanked  her  for 
this  obliging  attention,  and  turning  to  the 
bntler,  directed  him  to  tell  the  cook  that  no 
dish  was  ever  so  well  dressed  Mrs.  Carlton 
blushed  when  the  honest  butler  said,  *•  Sir,  it 
was  my  mistress  dressed  it  with  her  own 
hands,  because  she  knew  your  honour  was 
fond  of  it.' 

'  Tears  of  gratitude  rushed  into  Carlton's 
eyes,  and  tears  of  joy  overflowed  those  of  the 
old  domestic,  when  his  master,  rising  from 
the  table,  tenderly  embraced  his  wife,  and 
declared  he  was  unworthy  of  such  a  treasure. 
*  1  have  been  guilty  of  a  public  wrong,  John- 
son,* said  he  to  his  servant, '  and  my  repara- 
tion shall  be  as  pubUc.  I  can  never  deserve 
her,  bat  my  life  shall  be  spent  in  endeavour- 
inf  to  do  so.' 


*  The  little  girl  was  brought  in,  and  her 
presence  seemed  to  cement  this  new  formed 
union.  An  augmented  cheerfulness  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Carlton  invited  an  increased 
tenderness  on  that  of  her  husband.  He  be- 
gan every  day  to  discover  new  excellencies 
in  his  wife,  which  he  readily  ackiiowled^^ 
to  herself,  and  to  the  world.  The  conviction 
of  her  worth  had  g^dually  been  producing 
esteem,  esteem  now  ripened  into  affection, 
and  his  affection  for  his  wife  was  mingled 
with  a  blind  sort  of  admiration  of  that  piety 
which  had  produced  such  effects.  He  now 
beean  to  think  home  the  pleasantest  place, 
and  his  wife  the  pleasantest  companion. 

'  A  gentle  censure  from  him  on  the  excess- 
ive frugality  of  her  dress,  mixed  with  admi- 
ration of  the  purity  of  its  motive,  was  an  in- 
timation to  her  to  be  more  elegant.  He  hap- 
pened to  admire  a  gown  worn  by  a  lady 
whom  they  had  visit^.  She  not  only-  sent 
for  the  same  materials,  but  had  it  made  by 
the  same  pattern.  A  little  attention,  of  which 
he  felt  the  delicacy. 

*  He  not  only  saw,  but  in  no  long  time  ac- 
knowledged, that  a  religion  which  produced 
such  admirable  effects,  could  not  be  so  mis- 
chievous a  principle  as  he  had  supposed,  nor 
could  it  be  an  inert  principle.  Her  prudence 
has  accomplished  what  her  piety  beg^.  She 
always  watched  the  turn  of  his  eye,  to  see 
how  far  she  might  venture,  and  changed  the 
discourse  when  the  look  was  not  encoura- 
ging. She  never  tired  him  with  lectures, 
never  intruded  serious  discourse  unseasona- 
bly, nor  prolonged  it  improperly.  His  early 
love  of  reading,  which  had  for  some  years 
given  way  to  more  turbulent  pleasures,  he 
has  resumed  ;  and  frequently  insists,  that 
the  books  he  reads  to  her  shall  be  of  her  own 
choosing.  In  this  choice  she  exercises 
the  nicest  discretion,  selecting  such  as  may 
gently  lead  his  mind  to  higher  pursuits,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  are  so  elegantly 
written,  as  not  to  disgust  his  taste.  In  all 
this  Mrs.  Stanley  is  her  friend  and  counsel- 
lor. 

*  While  Mrs.  Cariton  is  advancing  her 
liusband's  relish  for  books  of  piety,  he  is  form- 
ing her's  to  polite  literature.  She  herself 
often  proposes  an  amusing  book,  that  he  may 
not  suspect  her  of  a  wish  to  abridge  his  inno- 
cent gratiiications ;  and  by  this  complaisance 
she  gains  more  than  she  loses,  for,  not  to  be 
outdone  in  generosity,  he  often  proposes 
some  pious  one  in  return  Thus  their  mutu- 
al sacrifices  are  mutual  benefits.  She  has 
found  out  that  he  has  a  highly  cultivated  un- 
derstanding, and  he  has  discovered,  that  she 
has  a  mind  remarkably  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation. He  has  by  degrees  dropt  most  of  his 
former  associates,  and  has  entirely  renounced 
the  diversions  into  which  they  led  him.  He 
is  become  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor 
here.  His  conduct  is  uniformly  respectable, 
and  I  look  forward  with  hope  to  bis  becom- 
ing even  a  shining  character.  There  is, 
however,  a  pertinacity,.  I  may  say  a  sincer- 
ity, in  his  temper,  which  somewhat  keeps 
him  back.  He  will  never  adopt  any  princi- 
ple without  the  most  complete  conviction  of 
his  own  mind;   nor  profess  any  truth,  of 
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which  he  himself  does  not  actually  feel  the 
force/ 

Lady  Belfield,  after  thanking  Mr.  Stanley 
for  his  iaterestin^  little  narrative,  earnestly 
requested  that  Sir  John  would  renew  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  CarltoD,  that  she  her- 
self might  be  enabled  to  profit  by  such  an  af- 
fecting example  of  the  power  of  genuine  re- 
ligion as  his  wife  exhibited ;  confessing  that 
one  such  living  instance  would  weighvmore 
with  her  than  a  hundred  ailments  Mrs. 
Stanley  obligingly  promised  to  invite  them 
to  dinner  the  first  leisure  day. 

Mr.  Stanley  now  informed  in  that  Sir 
George  Aston  was  arrived  from  Cambridge, 
on  a  visit  to  bis  mother  and  sisters  ;  that  ne 
was  a  youth  of  great  promise,  whom  be  beg- 
ged to  introduce  to  us  as  a  young  man  m 
whose  welfare  he  took  a  lively  concern,  and 
on  the  right  formation  of  wnose  character 
much  would  depend,  as  he  had  a  large  estate, 
and  the  family  mterest  in  the  country  would 
give  him  a  vei^  considerable  influence ;  to 
this  influence  it  was,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance to  give  a  right  direction.  We  next 
morning  took  a  ride  to  Aston  Hall,  and  1 
commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the  enga« 
ging  young  baronet,  which  I  doubt  not,  from 
what  I  saw  and  heard,  will  hereafter  ripen 
into  friendship. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Tbb  good  rector  joined  the  party  at  din- 
ner. The  conversation  afterwards  happened 
to  turn  on  the  value  of  human  opinion,  and 
Sir  John  Bel  field  made  the  hackneyed  obser- 
vation, that  the  desire  of  obtaining  it  should 
never  be  discouraged,  it  being  highly  useful 
as  a  motive  of  action. 

^  Yes,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  it  certainly  has 
its  uses  in  a  world,  the  affairs  of  which  must 
be  chiefly  carried  on  by  worldly  men ;  a 
world  which  is  itself  governed  by  low  mo- 
tives. But  human  applause  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian principle  of  action ;  nay,  it  is  so  adverse 
to  Christianity,  that  our  Saviour  himself  as- 
signs it  as  a  powerful  cause  of  men's  not  be- 
lieving, or  at  least  not  confessing  him,  becatue 
they  Ifmed  the  praise  of  men'  The  eager  de- 
sire of  fame  is  a  sort  of  separation  line  be- 
tween Paganism  and  Christianity.  The  an- 
cient philosopliers  have  left  us  many  shining 
examples  of  moderation  in  earthly  things, 
and  of  the  contempt  of  riches.  So  far  the 
light  of  reason,  and  a  noble  self-denial  car- 
ried them  ;  and  many  a  Christian  may  blush 
at  these  instances  of  their  superiority ;  but 
of  an  indifference  to  fame,  of  a  deadness  to 
human  applause,  except  as  founded  on  a  lof- 
tiness of  spirit,  disdain  of  their  judges,  and 
self-sufficient  pride,  I  do  not  recollect  any 
instance.' 

*  And  yet,*  said  Sir  John,  « I  remember 
Seneca  says  in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  no  man 
expresses  such  a  respect  and  devotion  to  vir- 
tue, as  he  who  forfeits  the  reptUe  of  being  a 
good  man,  that  he  may  not  forfeit  the  con- 
science of  being  such.' 


*  They  might,'  replied  Mr.  Staofey,  <  ioei- 
dentally  express  some  such  sealiaMht,  ia  a 
well  turned  period,  to  give  antitbcsb  to  aa 
expression,  or  weight  to  an  apothe^ ;  they 
might  declaim  against  it  in  a  ntof  dtsappomt- 
ment,  in  the  burst  of  indignation  excited  hj 
a  recent  loss  of  popularity  ;  but  1  qaestjoo 
if  they  ever  once  acted  upon  it  I  qootioi 
if  Marius  himself,  sittinj^  amidst  the  rains  of 
Carthage,  actually  felt  it.  Seldtet,  H*  erer^ 
does  It  seem  to  have  been  incukAted  ni 
principle,  or  enforced  as  m  rule  «f  actioo : 

nor  could  it it  was  *  against  tlu 

canon  law  of  their  foundation.' 

Sir  John.  ^Tet  a  snood  man  strofflio* 
with  adversity  is,  I  think,  represented  by  ooe 
of  their  authors,  as  an  object  worth/ or  the 
attention  of  the  gods.' 

Stanley,  *  Yes — but  the  divine  api^rob- 
tion  alone  was  never  proposed  astheituid- 
ard  of  right,  or  the  reward'itf  actions,  except 
by  divine  revelation.' 

*'  Nothing  seems  more  difficult,'  said  I, '  to 
settle  than  the  standard  of  richt.  Evert  onn 
has  a  standard  of  his  own,  wnich  hecoiRiden 
as  of  universal  application.  One  makes  his 
own  tastes,  desires,  and  appetites,  his  role  of 
right ;  another  tbe  example  of  certain  iodi- 
viduals,  fallible  like  himself ;  a  third,  and  is- 
deed  the  general  it  v,  the  maxims,  babiti,  and 
manners  of  the  fashionable  part  of  the  worU.^ 

Sir  John.  *  But  since  it  is  so  difficnlt  to 
discriminate  between  allowable  indolgeooe 
and  criminal  conformity,  the  life  of  a  ccosd- 
entious  man,  if  he  be  not  constitutioBailj  tem- 
perate, or  habitually  firm,  must  be  ponooed 
with  solicitude,  and  perpetually  racked  iritii 
the  fear  of  exceeding  his  limits.' 

Stanley,  «  My  dear  Belfield,  tbe  peace 
and  security  of  a  Christian,  we  well  soov, 
are  not  left  to  depend  on  constitntioDal  tem- 
perance, or  habitual  firmness.  These  are, 
as  tbe  young  Numidian  says, 

Perfections  that  are  placed  in  bones  and  oeries- 

There  is  a  higher  and  surer  way  to  prereot 
the  solicitude,  which,  by  correcting  the  prio* 
ciple ;  to  get  the  heart  set  right ;  to  be  jeal- 
ous over  ourselves ;  to  be  capefial  nerer  to 
venture  to  the  edge  of  our  lawful  limiti ;  Jo 
short,  and  that  is  tbe  only  infallible  standard, 
to  live  in  the  conscientious  practice  of  mea^ 
uring  all  we  say,  and  do,  and  think»  by  Uie 
unerring  role  of  God's  word.' 

Sir  John.  'The  impossibility  ofrt»Wflff 
the  perfection  which  that  rule  reqoiresi 
sometimes  discourages  well- meaning  ineQ)V 

if  the  attempt  were  hopeless.' 

Dr.  Barlow.  » That  is,  Sir,  hecvae  they 
take  up  with  a  kind  of  hearsay  ChriatiafflV; 
Its  reputed  pains  and  penalties  ^^^^ 
off  from  inquiring  for  themselves.  Tbef  iw 
on  the  surface.— If  they  would  ^^r^ 
they  would  see  that  the  spirit  whididicww 
the  Scripture  is  a  spirit  of  power  as  wm  m  » 
spirit  of  promise.  All  that  he  ««l'"2^l!J 
do,  he  enables  us  to  perform.  He  "^^S 
prescribe  *  rules'  without  fumishiDg  w  **^ 
arms.'  .«. 

In  answer  to  some  farther  ^^^^^^^ 
John,  who  spoke  with  due  abhorrence  ^*^' 
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instance  of  motaal  yiee,  bat  who  seemod  to 
liav«  DO  just  idea  of  its  root  and  pnncipLe, 
X>r.  BarkMf  observed:  'While  every  one 
agTves  in  reprobating  wicked  actions,  few, 
cocsparatively,  are  aware  of  the  natural  and 
habitual  evil  which  lurks  in  the  heart.    To 
tills  the  Bible  particularly  directs  our  atten- 
tion.   In  describing  a  bad  character,  it  does 
not  say  that  his  actions  are  flagitious,  but  that 
«  God  is  not  in  all  his  IkoitghU,^    This  is  the 
deacription  oi  a  thoroughly  worldly  man. 
7lM!se  who  are  given  up  completely  to  the 
iprorid»  toitt  maxuns,  its  principles,  its  cares, 
or  its  pleasures,  cannot  entertain  thoughts  of 
^od.    And  to  be  unmindful  of  his  provi- 
dence, to  be  regardless  of  his  presence,  to 
be  insensible  to  his  mercies,  must  be  nearly 
as  offensive  to  Him  as  to  deny  his  existence. 
Excessive  dissipation,  a    supreme  love  of 
money,  or  an  entire  devotedness  to  ambition, 
drinks  up  that  spirit,  &walk>ws  up  that  affec- 
tion, exhausts  that  vigour,  starves  that  zeal, 
with  which  a  Christian  should  devote  himself 
to  serve  his  Maker. 

'Pray  observe,*  continued  Dr.  Barlow, 
*  that  I  am  not  sp^iking  of  avowed  profligates, 
but  of  decent  characters ;  men  who,  while 
they  are  pursuing,  with  keen  intenseness, 
the  great  objects  of  their  attacluneot,  do  not 
deride  or  even  totally  neglect  religious  ob- 
8«iirances ;  yet  think  they  do  much  and  well, 
by  affM^iog  some  old  scraps  of  refuse  time 
to  n  £»w  wary  prayers  and  sleepy  thoughts, 
from  a  mind  worn  down  with  engagements 
of  pleasure,  or  projects  of  accumulation,  or 
scbeines  of  ambition.  In  all  these  several 
pursuits*  there  may  be  nothing  which,  to  the 
gross  perceptions  of  the  world,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  moral  turpitude.  The  pleasure 
may  nol  be  profligacy,  the  wealth  so  cherish- 
ed may  not  nave  been  fraudulently  obtained, 
the  ainbitioD,  in  human  estimation,  may  not 
be  dishonourabe ;  but  an  alienation  from 
God,  an  indiierence  to  eternal  things,  a  spir- 
it incompatible  with  the  ^irit  of  the  gospel, 
will  he  round  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  rest- 
less pnrsuili,' 

*  I  am  entirely  of  )four  opinion.  Doctor,' 
said  Mff*  Stanley ;  *  it  is  taking  up  with  some- 
thing abotft  of  real  Christianity;  it  is  an 
apostacy  from  the  dootrines  of  tlie  Bible ;  it 
is  the  Mibslitntioa  of  a  spurious  and  popular 
r^igion,  for  that  which  was  revealed  from 
heaven;  it  is  a  departure  from  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints  that  has  so  fatal- 
ly sunk  our  moralitv,  and  given  countenance 
to  that  low  standard  of  practical  virtue  which 
prevails.  If  we  lower  the  principle,  if  we 
obsoure  the  light,  if  we  rejeet  the  influence, 
if  we  suUy  the  purity,  ii  we  abridge  the 
striptoeaa  of  the  divine  law,  there  will  ro- 
roain.  no  ascending  |)Ower  in  the  soul,  no 
stirring  spirit,  no  quickening  aspiration  af- 
ter per£petion«,  no  stretohing  forward  after 
that  holiness  to  which  the  beatific  vision  js 
speoifi€»lly  promised.  It  ii  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  the  practice  will  rise  higher  than 
the  (principle  which  inspires  it ;  that  the  hab- 
its will  be  superior  to  the  motives  which  gor- 
era  them.' 
lh*»  Ifarlwp.    *  Relfishnesi^,  security,  aad 


are  predicted  by  our  Saviour  as 
the  character  or  the  last  times.  In  alluding 
to  the  antediluvian  world,  and  the  cause  of 
its  destruction,  eating,  drinking,  and  marry* 
in^,  could  not  be  named  in  the  Gospel  as 
things  censurable  in  themselves,  they  neing 
necessarv  to  the  very  existence  of  that 
world,  which  the  abuse  of  them  was  tending 
to  destroy.  Our  Saviour  does  not  describe 
criminality  by  the  excess,  but  by  the  spirit 
of  the  act.  He  speaks  of  eating,  not  glut- 
tony ;  of  drinking,  not  intoxication  ;  of  mar- 
riage, not  hcentious  intercourse.  This  seems 
a  plain  intimation,  that  carryinjg  on  the 
transactions  of  the  world  in  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  and  that  habitual  deadoess  to  the  con- 
cerns of  eternity,  in  being  so  alive  to  the 
pleasures  or  the  interests  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, do  not  indicate  a  state  of  safety,  even 
where  gross  acts  of  vice  may  be  rare.' 

Staiuey.  *■  It  is  not  by  a  few,  or  even  ma- 
ny instances  of  excessive  wickedness  that 
the  moral  state  of  a  country  is  to  be  judged, 
but  by  a  general  averseness  and  indifference 
to  real  religion.  A  few  examples  of  glaring 
impiety  may  furnish  more  subiect  for  decla- 
mation, but  aro  not  near  so  deadly  a  symp- 
tom. It  is  no  new  remark,  that  more  men 
aro  undone  by  an  excessive  indul^^ence  in 
things  permitted,  than  by  the  commission  of 
avowed  sins.' 

Sir  John,  <  How  happv  are  those,  who,  by 
their  faith  and  piety  are  delivered  from  these 
difficulties !' 

Stanltnf.  *My  dear  Belfield  whero  are 
those  privileged  beings  ?  It  is  one  sad  proof 
of  human  infirmity,  that  the  best  men  have 
continually  these  things  to  struggle  with. 
What  malEes  the  difference  is,  trait  those 
whom  we  call  good  men  struggle  on  to  the 
end,  while  the  others,  not  seeing  the  danger, 
do  not  struggle  at  all.' 

*  Christians,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  ^  who  would 
strictly  keep  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
their  religion,  should  imitate  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, who  carefully  watohed  that  their  god 
Terminus,  who  denned  their  limits,  should 
never  recede ;  the  first  step  of  his  retreat, 
they  said,  would  be  the  destruction  of  their 
security.' 

Sir  John.  'But,  Doctor,  pray  what  reme- 
dy do  you  recommend  against  this  natural, 
I  had  almost  said  this  invincible  propensity 
to  overvalue  the  world?  I  do  not  mean  a 
propensity  merely  to  over-rate  its  pleasures 
and  its  honours,  but  a  disposition  to  yield  to 
its  domination  over  the  mind,  to  indulge  a  too 
earnest  desire  of  stending  well  with  it,  to 
cherish  a  too  anxious  regard  for  its  good 
opinion !' 

Dr.  Barlow.  <  The  knowled^  of  the  dis- 
ease should  precede  the  application  of  the 
remedy»*-Human  applause  is  by  a  worldly 
man  reckoned  not  only  among  the  luxuries 
of  life,  but  among  articles  of  the  first  neces- 
sity. An  undue  desire  to  obtain  it,  has  cer- 
tainly its  foundation  in  vanity ;  and  it  is  one 
of  our  grand  errors  to  reckon  vanity  a  trivi- 
al fault.  And  over  estimation  of  character, 
and  an  anxious  wish  to  conciliate  all  suffra- 
ges, is  an  infirmity  from  which  even  worthy 
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meo  are  not  exempt ;  najr,  it  is  a  weakness 
from  which,  if  they  are  not  governed  by  a 
strict  religious  principle,  worthy  men  are  in 
most  dan|^er.  Reputation  being  in  itself  so 
▼ery  desirable  a  good,  those  who  actually 
possess  it,  and  in  some  sense  deserve  to  pos- 
sess it,  are  apt  to  make  it  their  standard, 
and  to  rest  in  it  as  their  supreme  aiiA  and 
end.* 

Sir  John.  *  Ton  have  exposed  the  latent 
principle,  it  remains  that  you  suggest  its 
cure.* 

Dr.  Barlow,  '  I  believe  the  most  effectual 
remedy  would  be,  to  excite  in  the  mind  fre- 
quent thoughts  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  and 
of  Am  estimate  of  that  world  on  which  we  so 
fondly  set  our  affections,  and  whose  approba- 
tion we  are  too  apt  to  make  the  chief  object 
of  our  ambition.^ 

Sir  John,  *  1  allow  it  to  have  been  neces- 
sarv,  that  Christ  in  the  great  end  which  he 
hadf  to  accomplish,  should  have  been  poor, 
and  neglected  and  contemned,  and  that  he 
should  have  trampled  on  the  great  things  of 
this  world,  human  applause  among  the  rest ; 
but  1  do  not  conceive  that  this  obligation  ex- 
tends tinns  loUowers,  nor  that  we  are  called 
upon  /o  partake  the  poverty  which  he  pre- 
ferred, or  to  renounce  the  wealth  and  gran 
deur  which  he  set  at  nought,  or  to  imitate 
him  in  making  himself  of  no  reputation  * 

Dr.  Barlow,    '  We  are  not  indeed  called 
to  resemble  him  in  his  external  circumstan- 
It  is  not  our  bounden  duty  to  be  neces- 
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sarily  exposed  to  the  same  x^ontempt ; 
are  we  obli|^ed  to  embrace  the  same  igno- 
miny. Yet  It  seems  a  natural  consequence 
of  our  Christian  profession,  that  the  thingrs 
which  he  despiseo,  we  should  not  venerate  ; 
the  vanities  he  trampled  on,  we  should  not 
admire ;  the  world  which  he  censured,  we 
ought  not  to  idolize  ;  the  ease  which  he  re- 
nounced, we  should  not  rate  too  highly  ;  the 
fame  which  he  set  at  nought,  we  ought  not 
anxiously  to  covet. — Surelv  the  followers  of 
him  who  was  *  despised  and  rejected  of  men/ 
should  not  seek  their  highest  gratification 
from  the  flattery  and  applause  of  men.  The 
truth  is,  in  all  disconrses  on  this  subject,  we 
are  compelled  continually  to  revert  to  the 
observation  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
the  heart.  And  though  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  partake  the  poverty  and  meanness 
or  his  situation,"  yet  tne  precept  is  clear  and 
direct,  respecting  the  temper  by  which  we 
should  be  governed. 

*  Let  the«ame  mkid  be  in  you  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus.'  If,  therefore,  we  hap- 
pen to  possess  that  wealth  and  grandeur 
which  he  disdained,  we  should  poiKss  them 
as  ihovgh  we  posseued  them  not.  We  have 
a  fair  and  liberal  permission  to  use  them  as 
his  gift,  and  to  bis  glorsr,  but  not  to  erect 
them  into  the  supreme  objects  of  our  attach- 
ment. In  the  same  manner  in  every  other 
point,  it  is  still  the  spirit  of  the  act,  the  tem- 

Fsr  of  the  mind  to  which  we  are  to  look, 
or  instance,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  obli- 
ged to  show  my  faith  by  sacrificing  my  son, 
nor  my  obedience,  by  selling  all  that  I  have 
to  give  to  the  poor  ;  but  I  think  I  am  bound 


by  the  spirit  of  these  two  powofd  com- 
mands, to  practise  a  cheerfiil  asqnicaccnce 
in  the  whole  will  of  God,  in  suffering  sDd  ce- 
nouncittg,  as  well  as  in  dotog)  when  1  know 
what  is  really  his  will.' 


CHAP.  XX. 

Tbe  pleasant  reflections  excHfld  bj  iht 
interesting  conversation  of  the  evening  were 
cruelly  interrupted  by  my  fiuthldl  Edwards. 
*  Sir,'  said  he,  when  he  oame  to  attend  me, 
'  do  you  know  that  all  the  talk  of  the  Hall 
to  night  at  supper  was,  that  Miss  Stanley  b 
going  to  be  married  to  yonng  Lord  Sttos- 
ton  ?  He  is  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Carlton's,  aod 
Mrs.  Stanley's  coachman  brought  home  tk 
news  from  thence  yesterday.  I  could  not 
get  at  the  very  truth,  because  Airs.  CooSt 
was  out  of  the  way;  hot  all  the  serrants 
agree,  that  thougli  he  is  a  lord,  and  neb, 
and  handsome,  he  is  not  half  good  eooagii  for 
her.  Indeed,  Sir,  they  say  he  is  oo  better 
than  he  should  be.' 

I  was  thnnderstruck  at  this  tntelli|^ei€e. 
It  was  a  trial  I  had  not  suspected.  *  Does 
he  visit  here  then,  Edwards,'  said  1,  *  &t  I 
had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him.'— i  No 
Sir,'  said  he,  «  but  Miss  meets  hiraal  Mr. 
Carlton's.'  This  shocked  me  beyond  a- 
pression  Lucilla  meet  a  man  at  aootbff 
house !  Lucilla  carry  on  a  clandestiae  en- 
gagement !  Can  Mrs.  Carlton  be  capable  of 
conniviog  at  it !  Yet  if  it  were  not  clandes- 
tine, why  should  he  not  visit  the  Grove  P 

These  tormenting  reflections  kept  me 
awake  the  whole  night.  To  acquit  LacHia, 
Edwards's  story  made  difficult ;  to  coodeoio 
her,  my  heart  found  impossible.  One  mo- 
ment I  blamed  my  own  foolish  tfanidity, 
which  had  kept  me  back  from  roakiof  foj 
proposal,  and  the  next,  I  was  glad  that  tbe 
delay  would  enable  me  to  sift  tbe  troth,  and 
to  probe  her  character.  ♦  If  I  do  not  find 
consistency  here,'  said  i,  « I  shall  reooanoe 
all  confidence  in  human  virtue.' 

I  arose  early  and  went  to  in<*«^"y  ^ 
itations  in  the  garden.  I  saw  Mr.  Stimer 
sitting  under  the  fiivourite  oak.  I  *^»  ^^ 
stantly  tempted  to  go  and  open  m  h^J? 
him,  but  seeing  a  book  in  his  hand,  I  wtrea 
to  interrupt  him  ;  and  was  turning  into  an- 
other walk,  till  I  had  acquired  more  compo- 
sure—He  called  after  me,  and  invited  o»  to 
sit  down.  „ 

How  violent  were  my  fluctuations '  no^ 
inconsistent  were  my  feelings !  How  mucn 
at  variance  was  my  reason  with  my  hart . 
The  man  on  earth  with  whom  I  '^^.^ 
confer  invited  me  to  a  conference.  WitB  * 
mind  under  the  dominion  of  a  passion  wJicQ 
I  was  eagar  to  declare,  yet  agitated  wito  w 
uncertainty  which  I  had  as  much  reason  w 
fear  might  be  painfully  as  pleasandy  remo- 
ved ;  I  stood  doubtful  whether  to  sci^e  or^ 
decline  the  occasion  which  thus  P^***" 
itself  to  me.  A  moment's  reflection,  w^ 
ever  convinced  me  that  the  nppo'^°*?J,-. 
too  inviting  to  be  neglected.  W  iinp«»«^ 
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iorui  eclaircissemeot  on  Lord  StftntiCoD's 
sobjvot  was  too  powerfal  to  be  any  longer 
T'esisted. 

At  length,  with  the  most  unfeigned  diffi- 
dence, and  a  hesitation  which  I  §mi^  woold 
render  my  words  anintelligible,  1  ventured 
t.o  express  mj  tender  admiration  of  Miss 
Stanley,  and  implored  permission  to  address 
Her. 

My  application  ^id  not  seem  to  surprise 
Ijiim.    He  only  grarely  said,  *  We  will  talk 
of  this  some  niture  day.'     This cdd  and  la- 
oonic  reply  instantly  sunk  my  spirits.   1  was 
shocked  and  visibly  confused.     *  It  is  too 
late,'  said  1  to  myself.  *  Happy  Lord  Staun- 
ton!*   He  saw  my  distress,  and  taking  my 
liand  with  the  utmost  kindness  of  voice  and 
manner,  said,  *  My  dear  yottn|^  friend,  con- 
tent yourself  for  the  present  with  the  assur- 
ance of  my  entire   esteem  and  affection. 
This  is  a  very  early  declaration.     Ton  are 
scarcely  acquainted  with  Lucilla ;  yon  do 
not  yet  know,'  added  he,  smiling,  *  half  her 
faults.' 

^  Only  teid  me,  my  dear  Sir,*  said  I,  a  little 
re-nssured,  and  grasping  his  hand,  '  that 
when  yon  know  all  mine,  you  will  not  reject 
me.  Only  tell  me  that  you  feel  no  repug- 
nance-'tbat  you  have  no  other  views — that 

Miss  Stanley  has  no  other '  Here  I  stopt, 

my  voice  failed— the  excess  of  my  emotion 
prevented  me  from  finishinr  my  sentence. — 
He  encouragingly  said,  '  I  know  not  that 
Lucilla  has  any  attachment  For  myself,  1 
have  no  views  hostile  to  your  wishes.  Tou 
have  a  double  interest  in  my  heart.  Tou  are 
endeared  to  me  by  your  personal  merit,  and 
by  my  tender  friendship  tor  your  beloved  fa- 
ther. But  be  not  impetuous.  Form  no  sud- 
den resolution.  Trv  to  assure  ydurself  of 
my  daughter's  affection,  before  yon  ask  it  of 
her.  Remain  here  another  month  as  my 
welcome  guest,  as  the  son  of  my  friend.  Take 
that  montn  to  examine  your  own  heart,  and 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  interest  in  her's  ; 
we  wiU  then  resume  the  subject.* 

« But,  my  dear  Sir,'  said  I,  « is  not  Lord 
Staunton — *  *Set  your  heart  at  rest,*  said 
he.  '  Though  we  are  both  a  little  aristo- 
cratic in  our  political  principles,  yet  when 
the  <xNnpetition  is  for  tne  happiness  of  life, 
and  the  interests  of  virtue,  both  Lucilla  and 
her  fiither  think  with  Dumont,  that 

•A  lord 
*  Opposed  Bgainst  a^auui,  is  but  a  man.' 

So  sayiD|f,  he  quitted  me ;  but  with  a  benig- 
nity in  his  countenance  and  manner  that  in- 
fused not  only  consolation,  but  joy  into  my 
heart.  My  spirits  were  at  once  elated.  1% 
be  allowed  to  think  of  Lucilla  !  To  be  per- 
mitted to  attach  myself  to  her!  To  be  sure 
her  heart  was  not  engaged  !  To  be  invited 
to  remain  a  month  longer  under  the  same 
roof  with  her— to  see  her— to  hear  her— to 
talk  to  her — all  this  was  a  happiness  «o 
great  that  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  repine, 
because  it  was  not  all  I  had  wished  to  ob- 
tain. 

I  met  Mrs.  Stanley  soon  after.    I  perceiv- 
ed by  her  illuminated  countenance,  that  my 
proposal  bad  been  already  communicated  to 
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her.  I  ventured  to  take  her  hand,  and  with 
the  most  respectful  earnestness  entreated 
her  friendship— her  good  offices.  *  I  dare 
not  trust  myself  with  you  just  now,^  said  she^ 
with  an  affectionate  smile ;  *  Mr.  Stanley 
will  think  I  abet  rebellion,  if  through  my 
encouragement  you  should  violate  voor  en- 
gagements with  him.  *  But,'  a^ed  she, 
kindly  pressing  my  hand,  *  you  need  not  be 
much  afraid  of  me.  Mr  Stanley's  senti- 
ments on  this  point,  as  on  all  others,  are  ex- 
actly my  own.  We  have  but  one  heart  and 
one  mind,  and  that  heart  and  mind  are  not 
unfavourable  to  your  wishes.'  With  a  tear 
in  her  eyes,  and  afiection  in  her  looks,  she 
tore  herself  away,  evidently  afraid  of  giving 
way  to  her  feelings. 

I  did  not  think  myself  bound  by  any  point 
of  honour  to  conceal  the  state  of  my  heart 
from  Sir  John  Belfield,  who  with  his  lady 
joined  me  soon  after  in  the  garden.  I  was 
astonished  to  find  that  my  passion  for  Miss 
Stanley  was  no  secret  to  eitner  of  tliem.—- 
Their  penetration  bad  left  me  nothing  to 
disclose.  Sir  John  however  looked  serious, 
and  affected  an  air  of  mystery  which  a  little 
alarmed  me.  *  I  own,'  said  be,  *■  there  is 
some  danger  of  your  success.'  I  eagerly 
enquired  what  he  thought  I  had  to  fear  ?^ 
*■  You  have  everything  to  fear.'  replied  he, 
in  a  (one  of  grave  irony,  *  whicn  a  man  not 
four  and  twenty,  of  an  honourable  family, 
with  a  clear  estate  of  four  thousand  a  year, 
a  person  that  all  the  ladies  admire,  a  mind 
which  all  the  men  esteem,  and  a  temper 
which  endears  you  to  men,  women,  and 
children,  can  fear  from  a  little  country  girl, 
whose  heart  is  as  free  as  a  bird,  and  who,  if 
I  may  judge  by  her  smiles  and  blushes 
whenever  you  are  talking  to  her,  would  have 
no  mortal  objection  to  sing  in  the  same  cage 
with  you.* 

*  It  will  be  a  sad  dull  novel  however,'  said 
Lady  Belfield — ^all  is  likely  to  go  on  so 
smoothly  that  we  shall  flag  for  want  of  inci- 
dent No  difficulties,  nor  adventures  to 
heighten  the  interest.  No  cruel  step-dame, 
no  tyrant  father,  no  capricious  mistress,  no 
moated  castle,  no  intriguinff  confidante,  no 
treacherous  spy,  no  formid  Ale  rival,  not  so 
much  as  a  duel  or  even  a  challenge,  I  fear, 
to  give  variety  to  the  monotonous  scene.' 

I  mentioned  Edward's  report  respecting 
Lord  Staunton,  and  owned  how  mucn  it  had 
disturbed  roe.  *  That  he  admires  her,'  said 
Lady  Belfield,  *  is  notorious.  That  his  ad- 
dresses have  not  been  encouraeed,  I  have  al- 
so heard,  but  not  from  the  mmily.  As  to 
Lucilla,  she  is  the  last  g^rl  that  would  ever 
insinuate  even  to  roe,  to  whom  she  is  so  un- 
reserved, that  she  had  rejected  so  great  an 
offer.  I  have  heard  her  express  herself  with 
an  indignation,  foreign  to  her  general  mild- 
ness, against  women  who  are  {n>ilty  of  this 
fashionable,  this  dishonourable  mdeficacy.' 

<  Well,  but  Charles,'  said  Sir  John,  *  you 
must  positively  assume  a  little  dejection,  tQ 
diversify  the  business.  It  will  give  interest 
to  your  countenance,  and  pathos  to  your 
manner,  and  tenderness  to  your  accent.**. 
And  yon  must  fot^  all  attentions,  and  neg- 
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Icot  all  civilities.  AodyottmiBt  afiptarab- 
^enif  and  diHraitt  aod  reveur ;  esp^ially 
while  your  fate  bangs  in  sQme  sttspiense- — 
And  you  mast  read  retrarcb,  and  repeat  Ti- 
bttUus,  and  write  soooets.  And  when  yoa 
are  spoken  to,  you  must  not  listen.  And  ^ou 
roust  wander  in  the  grove  by  moon-sbine, 
and  talk  to  the  Oreads,  and  the  Dryads,  and 
the  Naiads-^Oh  !  no,  unfortunately,  I  am 
afraid  there  are  no  Naiads  within  bearing.^ 
You  must  make  the  woods  vocal  with  the 
name  of  Lucilla;*  luckily  'tis  such  a  poetical 
name  that  echo  won^t  be  ashamed  to  repeat 
it  I  have  gone  through  it  all,  Cbaries,  and 
know  every  high  way  and  bye  way  in  tlie 
map  of  love.  1  will,  however*  be  serious 
for  one  moment,  and  tell  you  for  your  com- 
Ibct,  that  though  at  your  age  I  was  full  as 
much  in  for  it  as  you  are  now,  yet  after  ten 
years  union,  Lady  Belfield  has  enabled  me  to 
declare 

How  mack  the  wife  is  desrer  tkan  the  bride.' 

A  tear  glistened  in  her  soft  eyes  at  this  ten- 
der compliment. 

Just  at  that  moment  LnciHa  happened  to 
cross  tlie  lawn  at  a  distance.  At  sight  of 
her,  I  could  not,  as  I  pointed  to  her,  forbear 
exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  Sir  John^  fa- 
vourite poet, 

There  doth  beauty  dwell,  ^ 

There  moet  conspicuoui,  ev*n  in  outwsrd  shapei 
Where  dawns  the  high  expression  of  a  mmd. 

'  This  is  very  fine,*  said  Sir  John^  sarcasti- 
cally ;  *  I  admire  all  you  young  enthusiastic 
philosophers,  with  your  intellectual  refine- 
ment. You  pretend  to  be  captivated  only 
with  mind,  I  observe,  however,  that  previ- 
ous to  your  raptures,  you  always  take  care 
to  get  this  mind  lodged  in  a  faif  and  youthful 
form.  This  mental  beauty  is  always  pru- 
dently enshrined  in  some  elegant  corporeal 
frame  before  it  is  worshippeo.  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  some  of  these  mtellectual  adorers 
10  love  with  the  mind  of  an  old  or  u^ly  wo- 
man. I  never  heard  any  of  you  fall  into  ec- 
stacies  in  descantiuff  on  the  mind  of  your 
grand-mother.'  Aner  some  further  irony, 
they  left  me  to  indulge  my  meditations,  in 
the  nature  of  which  a  single  hour  had  made 
80  pleasant  a  revolution. 


CUAF.  XXI. 

The  conversation  of  two  men  bred  at  the 
same  school  or  college,  when  they  happen  to 
meet  afterwards,  is  comroonlv  uninteresting, 
not  to  sav  tiresome,  to  a  third  person,  as  inr 
volving  focal  circumstances  in  which  be  has 
DO  concern.  But  'this  was  not  always  the 
case  since  the  meeting  of  my  two  friends* — 
Something  was  generally  to  be  gained  by 
their  communicationa  even  on  these  unprom- 
ising topics. 

At  breakfast,  Mr.  Stanley  said, '  Sir  John, 
yon  will  see  here  at  dinner  to-morrow  our  old 
college  acquaintance,  Ned  Tyrrel.  Though 
he  does  not  commonly  live  at  the  faimiy 
house  in  this  neighbourhood,  bu|  at  a  little 
place  he  jias  in  fiuckinghamshixe)  he  comas 


amoof  aa  jperioidioaUy  to  i— aif  hii  nols. 
He  alwaya  in¥it«a  hinwriH  for  kii  ssoict}  is 
not  the  most  engaging^.' 

•  Iheard,' i^ied Sir  Jolw» « tkat  he  be- 
came  a  ootorkMie  profligate  after  be  kft 
CambrMige,  though  1  bav^  lost  Bekt  o(  hn 
ever  since  w«  parted  tbereu  Bntlw«|lad 
to  learn  lajtelv  ibat  be  iftbeceaa  ^(eaii- 
formed  man. 

*  He  Si  so  far  refonped»*  replied  Mr.  Stai. 
ley, '  that  he  is  np  longer  jfroaaly  lioaatiBQi 
But  in  laying  down  tbe  rieet  of  yenth,  he 
has  taken  up  sncceeaively  thoee  whidi  l« 
thought  better  suited  to  the  suooessivestifn 
of  his  progrees,  As  be  withdrew  hieietf 
from  his  loose  babita  end  coiMiectioBS»  sebh 
tion  became  his  goreraing  Nssioa;  ke 
courted  public  fiiveur,  thirsted  tor  pUce  snd 
distinction,  and  lalMHired  by  certain  oUiqsi- 
ties  and  some  little  aacrifioce  of  nnncipleto 
obtain  promotioB.  Fioding  it  did  nstw* 
swer,  and  all  his  hopes  isuliM,  be  oo«  nih 
at  ambition,  wonders  men  will  wound  tbta 
consciences  and  renounce  their  pesos  fsc 
vain  applause  and  '  tbe  bubble  repotatifla'— 
His  sole  delight  at  preaest^  I  bear,  is  io  sail* 
sing  monejr  and  readiac  eontrovenialdiviB' 
ity.  Avarice  has  snp^nled  ambttioB,  jsit 
as  ambition  expelled  prc^tfaev. 

<  In  tbe  interval  in  whiA  be  was  psMSf 
from  one  of  these  stag;e8  to  the  other,  is  s 
very  uneasy  state  of  mind,  be  (bopped  id  bj 
accident  where  a  famous  irregalar  pcesditf 
was  disseminating  bis  AatinoaHan  doctrisfb 
Caught  by  bis  vehement  bat  ooane  cb* 
quenoQ,  and  captivated  by  an  aUoring  ^- 
trine,  which  promised  mucb  while  it  reqwnd 
little,  be  adopted  tbe  soothiog  but  iaUaciim 
tenet.  It  is  true,  I  hear  be  is  become  a  laois 
respectable  man  in  bis  ooeduct,  but  I  doski 
though  I  hstve  not  lately  seen  hint  if  ki 
present  state  may  not  be  Father  wons  tku 
his  former  pnes. 

*In  the  two  previoos  stages,  be  wsidK* 
turbed  and  dissatisfied.  Here  bekastskn 
np  his  rest.    Out  of  this  strong  hold  it »  w 

Srobable  that  apy  sabse^uent  vioewriU  srer 
rive  him,  or  true  r^U^too  drawjiiia.  H« 
sometimes  attends  public  wordufN  bcit  si  m 
thinks  no  part  e^  it  but  tbe  serrooB  ^^^ 
value,  it  is  only  when  he  likes  the  prssohir- 
He  has  little  notion  of  the  respect  doe  toth 
tablished  institutions,  and  does  aot  heaitily 
like  any  precomposed  forms  of  V^^l^ 
even  our  incomparable  Litpigy*   H«  iw 
snch  veligiou3  booksonly  as  tenito wu^o 
hjuB  own  opinions,  and  talks  and  dkpsttf 
loudly  on  certain  doctrinal  point*    2'^.*' 
accumulating   Christian,  aJM  *.^'"?*^ 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  accnmulatioa*  "^ 
to  be  uAcbantable,  aod  even  aomeMmop- 
pressive,  is  a  paradox  which  I  *^*^"^' !?? 
and  an  aoomalj  which  Icaimotcoi9^re|^* 
Covetou^ness  is,  as  I  said,  a  tqotb  <<'|^^^ 
vice  than  Ned's  formeir  ones,  bulf  »(  ">*^ 
very  reason  more,  dapgeroiis.^  j^ 

•iFrom  this  sober  vice,'  said  I,  'K^f*w 
the  blackest  crime  ever  perpetrstad  by  w* 
man  wickedness :  for  it  dees  not  aff^  ^ 
Judas,  in  im  direful  treason,  was  uistigatca 
by  malice.    It  is.  observable,  that  wbenour 
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mtnci  Uui  sin,  it  it  irith  «i  vmpbBt- 
wttemagy  at  kiMinBg  its  miachief  to  be 
because  its  scaodal  was  less.    Not 
with  a  smrie  caution^  he  doables  his 
«3clM>rtatioQ,  *  Iwtt  heed  and  heioare  of  ccnr- 


Afler  some  remarks  of  Sir  John  which  I 
do  not  noolieot,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  *Idid 
Wkot  iMtead  maloBg^  a  ohilippic  against  coret- 
ousncss,  a  silk  to  which  1  oelieTe  no  one  here 
iBsiddieted.  Let  ns  not,  howerer^plmne  oar- 
selves  in  not  being'  gnilty  of  a  Tiote,  to 
trUeh,  as  we  bare  no  natural  bias,  so  in  not 
e«Mnnritting  it,   we  resist   no  temptation. 
VTtaat  I  meant  to  insist  on  was,  that  exchang- 
ra^  a  tarbnlent  fivr  a  qaiet  sin,  or  a  scanda- 
lons  for  an  orderly  one,  is  not  reformation  ; 
#r  if  yon  will  allow  me  the  strong  word,  is 
not  conrenion.* 

Mr.  Tyrrel,  according  to  his  appointment, 
came  to  dinner,  and  brought  with  him  his 
Aepbew,  Mr.  Edward  Tyrrel,  whom  he  had 
lately  entered  at  the  university,  with  a  de- 
sign to  prepare  him  for  holy  orders.  He  was 
a.  well  disposed  yonag  man,  but  his  previous 
edwcation  was  said  to  have  been  veiy  much 
neglected,  and  he  was  rather  deficient  in  the 
necessary  learning.  Mr.  Stanley  had  heard 
that  Tyrrel  had  two  reasons  for  lyreediDg 
hiffl  to  the  church.  In  the  first  place,  he 
fancied  it  was  the  cheapest  profession,  and, 
in  tbe  next,  he  had  laboored  to  infose  into  htm 
some  particular  opinions  of  his  own,  which 
he  wished  to  disseminate  through  his  nephew. 
Sir  George  Aston  having  accidentally  called, 
'he  was  prevailed  on  to  stay,  and  Dr.  Barlow 
was  of  the  party. 

Mr,  Tyrrel,  by  bis  observations,  soon  ena- 
bled us  to  discover  that  his  religion  had  al- 
tered nothing  but  his  language.  He  seem- 
ed evidently  more  food  of  controversy  than 
of  truth,  and  tbe  whole  turn  of  his  conversa- 
tion indicated  that  he  derived  his  religious 
security  rather  from  the  adoption  of  a  party 
than  from  the  implantation  of  a  new  prtna 
pie.  *  His  discoone  is  altered,*  said  Mr. 
Stanley  tome  afterwards,  *  but  I  greatly  fear 
his  heart  and  affections  remain  unchanged.' 

Mr.  Stanley  contrived,  for  the  sake  of  his 
two  academical  guests,  particularly  young 
Tyrrel,  to  divert  tlie  conversation  to  ttie  sub- 
ject of  learning,  more  especially  clerical 
leaniing. 

In  answer  to  a  remark  of  mine  on  the  sat- 
isfoction  I  bad  felt  in  seeing  such  a  happy 
union  of  learning  and  piety  in  two  clei^- 
fnen  who  had  lately  dined  at  the  Grove,  Mr. 
Stettley  said,  « Literature  is  an  excellent 
thing,  when  it  is  not  the  best  thing  a  man  has. 
It  cannot  sorely  be  no  offence  to  our  Maker 
to  cultivate  carefblly  his  highest  natural  gift, 
our  reason.  In  pious  men  it  is  peculiarly 
important,  as  the  neglect  of  such  cultivation, 
In  certain  individuals,  has  led  to  much  error 
in  relfgton,  and  given  much  just  offence  to 
the  irreligious,  who  are  rerj  sharp-siabted 
to  tbe  foults  of  pious  charactetv.  I,  there- 
fore, truly  rejoice  to  see  a  birher  tone  of  lit- 
erature now  prevailiog,  especially  in  so  milny 
of  our  pioos  young  divines;  tbe  deficiency 
or  Kaaming  in  some  of  their  waR^awaniag 


predeeeswn  havibg  served  to  bring  not 
only  tbeBMehres,  bnt  religion  also  into  con*- 
tempt,  especially  arilh  men  who  have  only 
learnng. 

Turret.  *  I  lay  nothing  against  the  aeces- 
sitv  of  learning  in  a  lawyer,  because  it  may 
help  biita  to  leM  a  judge,  and  to  miriead  a 
jury ;  nor  in  a  phvsieian,  because  it  may  ad- 
vance his  credit  ny  enabling  him  to  conceal 
tbe  defioiencieB  of  his  art ;  nor  in  a  private 
gentleman,  because  it  may  keep  him  out  of 
worse  mischief.  But  I  see  no  use  of  leam- 
ing  in  t|^  cleigy.  THere  is  my  friend  Dr. 
Barlow.  1  would  willing^  give  up  all  hit 
learning,  if  be  would  go  a  fitSe  deeper  into 
the  doctrines  he  professes  to  preach.' 

JIfr.  SUmiey,  *■  1  should  indeed  think  Dr. 
Barlow's  various  knowledge  of  little  value, 
did  he  exhibit  the  smallest  deficiency  in  the 
mat  points  to  which  you  allude.  But  when 
lam  persuaded  that  his  learning  is  so  far 
from  detractinr  from  his  piety,  wat  it  ena- 
bles him  to  render  it  more  extensively  usefuli 
I  cannot  wish  him  dispossessed  of  that  know- 
ledge wbicb  adorns  bis  religion  without  di- 
minishing its  good  eflbcts.* 

T)frr3.  lYott  will  allow  that  those  first 
great  publishers  of  Christianity,  the  Apos- 
tles, had  none  of  this  vain  learning.' 

Stanley.  *  It  is  frequentlv  pleaded  by  the 
despisers  of  learning,  that  the  Apostles  wer0 
illiterate.  The  fiBMSt  is  too  notorioos,  and  the 
answer  too  obrious  to  require  to  be  dwelt  up> 
on.  But  It  is  unfortunately  adduced  to  illus- 
trate a  position  to  which  it  can  nerer  apply, 
the  vindication  of  an  unlettered  clergy.  It 
is  a  hacknied  remark,  but  not  the  less  true 
for  being  old.  that  the  wisdom  of  God  chose 
to  accomplish  the  first  promulgation  of  tlie 
gospel  by  illiterate  men,  to  prove  that  the 
work  was  his  own,  and  that  the  success  de- 
pended not  on  the  instruments  employed,  but 
on  the  divinity  of  the  truth  itself.  But  if  the 
Almighty  chose  to  establish  his  reliaion  by 
miracles,  he  chooses  to  carry  it  on  by  other 
means.  And  he  no  more  sends  an  ignorant 
peasant  or  fikhermao  to  instruct  men  in 
Christianitv  now,  than  he  appointed  a  Socra- 
tes or  a  Plato  to  be  its  publishers  at  first. 
As,  however,  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  situations,  so  there  may  be  a  proportion- 
able difference  allowed  in  tbe  attainments  of 
the  clergv.  I  do  not  say  it  is  necessary  for 
every  rillage  curate  to  lie  a  profound  schol- 
ar ;  but  as  he  may  not  always  remain  in  ob- 
scurity, there  is  no  necessity  for  his  being  a 
contemptible  one.' 

Sir  John.  '  What  has  been  said  of  those 
who  affect  to  despise  birth  has  been  applied 
also  to  those  who  decry  learning;  neither  is 
ever  undervalued  except  by  men  who  are 
destitute  of  them :  and  it  is  worthy  of  obser- 
ration,  that  as  literature  and  religion  both 
sunk  together  in  the  dark  ages,  so  both 
emerged  at  the  same  auspicious  sera. 

Mr.  Stanley,  finding  that  Dr.  Barlow  was 
not  forward  to  embark  in  a  subject  which  he 
oflosidered  as  rather  personal,  said,  'Is  it 
presumptuous  to  observe,  that  though  the 
Aposttes  were  unlettered  men,  yet  those  in- 
stramettts  wha  ware  to  be  employed  ha  ser-^ 
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vtees  singularly  diffioalt,  the  AhaiMj  ood- 
descended  paruj  to  fit  for  their  pecidiar  work 
by  fi^reat  human  aitainineiitB  f  The  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  was  brought  ap  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel;  and  Moses,  who  was  destined  to 
the  high  office  of  a  ^reaX  le^slator,  was  in- 
stnicted  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  most  learn- 
ed nation  then  existing.  The  Jewish  law- 
g[iver,  thoug[h  nnder  the  guidance  of  inspira- 
tion itself,  did  not  fill  his  station  the  worse  for 
this  preparatory  institution.  To  how  impor- 
tant a  use  the  Apostle  converted  ^erudi- 
tion, we-  may  infer  from  his  conduct  in  the 
most  learned  and  polished  assembly  in  the 
world.  He  did  not  unnecessarily  exasperate 
the  polite  Athenians  by  coarse  upbraiding. 
or  illiterate  clamour,  but  ho  attacked  them 
on  their  own  ground.  With  what  discrimi- 
nating wisdom,  with  what  powerful  reason- 
ing did  he  unfold  to  them  that  God  whom 
they  igporantly  worshipped !  With  what  tem- 
per* with  what  elegance  did  he  expose  their 
shallow  theology !  Had  he  been  as  unac- 
quainted with  their  religion,  as  they  were 
with  hii^  he  had  wantS  the  appropriate 

f  round  on  which  to  build  his  instruction, 
le  seised  on  the  inscription  of  their  own  pa- 
gan altar,  as  a  text  from  which  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  From  nis  know- 
ledge of  their  errors,  be  was  enabled  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  truth.  He  made  their 
poetry,  which  he  quoted,  and  their  mytholo- 
gy which  he  would  not  hare  been  able  to 
explode  if  he  had  not  under^ttood  it,  a  thesis 
from  which  to  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection:  thus  softening  their  preju- 
dices and  letting  them  see  the  infinite  supe- 
riority of  that  Christianity  which  he  en- 
forced, to  the  mere  learning  and  mental  cul- 
tivation on  which  they  so  highly  valued  them- 
selves. .  By  the  same  sober  discretion,  accu- 
rate reasoning,  and  graceful  ele^^ce,  he 
afterwards  obtained  a  patient  heanng,  and  a 
favourable  judgment  from  king  Ag^ippa.' 

Dr.  Barlow,  *  It  has  always  appeared  to 
me,  that  a  strong  reason  why  the  younger 
part  of  a  clergyman's  Ufe  should  be  in  a  good 
measure  devoted  to  learning  is,  that  he  may 
afterwards  discover  its  comparative  vanity. 
It  would  have  been  a  less  difficult  sacrifice 
for  St.  Paul  to  profess  that  he  renounced  all 
things  for  religion,  if  he  had  had  nothing  to 
renounce ;  and  to  count  all  things  as  dross 
in  the  comparison,  if  he  had  had  no  gold  to 
put  in  the  empty  scale.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  masters  of 
Greek  literature,  declared  that  the  chief 
value  which  he  set  upon  it  was,  that  in  pos 
sessing  it  he  had  something  of  worth  in  itself 
to  esteem  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  And  it  is  delightful  to  hear  Sel- 
den  and  Grotius,  and  Pascal  and  Salmasius, 
whom  1  may  be  allowed  to  quote,  without 
being  suspected  of  professional  prejudice,  as 
none  of  them  were  clergymen,  while  they 
warmly  recommended  to  others,  that  learn- 
ing, of  which  they  themselves  were  the  most 
sL-stooisbin^  examples,  at  the  same  time  dedi- 
cating their  lives  to  the  advancement  of  reli- 
fion.  It  is  delightful,  I  say,  to  hear  them  ac- 
oowledge  that  t^eir  learning  was  only  valu- 


able  as  it  put  it  in  tbev  power  tDfromote 
Christiani^,  and  to  have  somethiiigto  sseri- 
fice  for  its  sake  ' 

T^rrtL  *  1  can  willi^y  allow  tfaata  poet, 
a  dramatic  poet  especially,  may  study  the 
works  of  the  great  critics  of  antiquity  with 
some  profit;  but  that  a  ChristiaD  writer  of 
sermons  can  have  aoj^  just  ground  forstBdy- 
ing  a  Pagan  critic,  ia  to  me  quite  inooB- 
ceivable.' 

Stanley.  « And  yet,  Mr.  Tyrrd,  a  semm 
is  a  work  which  demands  regfolarity  of  pbo, 
as  well  as  a  poem.  It  requires  too,  soiMtbio^ 
of  the  same  unity,  arrangement,  dhriHOsi 
and  lucid  order  as  a  trag^y ;  sometbtof^  of 
the  exordium  and  the  peroration  which  be- 
long to  the  composition  of  the  orator.  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  is  constantly  to  exhibit  all 
this,  but  he  should  always  understand  it 
And  a  discreet  clergyman,  especially  ooe 
who  is  to  preach  before  auditors  of  the bigber 
rank,  and  who,  in  order  to'  obtain  mpect 
from  them,  wishes  to  excel  in  the  art  of  goo- 
position,  will  scarcely  be  less  atteotire  to 
form  his  judgment  by  some  acquaistaiice 
with  Longinus  and  QnintiUan  than  1  dia- 
matic  poet.  A  writer  of  yerse,  it  is  tnie, 
may  please  to  a  certain  degpree  by  the  force 
of  mere  eenins,  and  a  writer  oi  sernMUft  will 
instruct  by  the  mere  power  of  his  piety ;  bst 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever  write 
well,  if  they  do  not  possess  the  orincipkiof 
good  writing,  and.  form  themselves  on  tbe 
models  of  good  writers.' 

'  Writing,'  said  Sir  John, « to  a  certain  dt- 
gree  is  an  art,  or  if  von  please,  a  trade.  Aod 
as  no  man  is  allowed  to  set  up  in  an  ordioary 
trade  till  he  has  served  a  lone^  apprenticesbip 
to  its  myrieriee,  (the  word,  1  thmk,  m^m 
indentures,) so  no  man, should  set  opsMra 
writer,  tin  he  knows  somewhat  of  the  myste- 
ries of  the  art  he  is  about  to  practice.  He 
may,  after  all,  if  he  if  ants  talents,  prodooea 
vapid  and  inefiicient  book ;  but  V^'^^y^ 
talents  he  may,  he  will  without  kaomU^i 
produce  a  crude  and  indigested  one.' 

Tyrrel.  '  StiU  I  insist  upon  it,  that  m  a 
Chnstian  minister  the  lustre  of  learniog  ts 
tinsel,  and  human  wisdom  folly.' 

Stanley     « I  am  entirely  of  your  opiswnj 
if  he  resU  in  his  learning  as  an  sad  msteaa 
of  using  it  as  a  meme ;  if  the  fam^  ^»« 
pleasure,  or  even  the  human  profit  w  w*"*' 
ing  be  his  ultimate  object.    LearDiDg[  10  a 
clergyman  without  religion  h  dross,  is  ooj 
thing ;  not  so  religion  without  learau**   » 
am  persuaded  that  much  ^pod  »***7 
men  who,  though  deficient  in  <^r*nS 
are  abundant  in  zeal  and   piety ;  hot  u» 
good  they  do  arises  from  the  exertion  of  uw»r 
piety,  and  not  from  the  defioienoj  w  gffr 
learning     Their  labours  are  benefieiw  trom 
the  talent  they  exereise,  and  not  from  ^ 
want  of  another  talent    The  »l»"^f  1!^ 
can  work,  and  oflen  does  work  by  «^^ 
struments ;  and  divme  truth, by  its  owow- 
nlpotent  energjr,  can  effect  its  own  P^'^^ 
But  particular  instances  do  not  P^^K^li 
that  the  instrument  ought  not  to  ^^^ 
polished,  and  sharpened  fi>r  its  allotted  won^j 
Bwry  stodeot  should  be  emuloarfy  ^^^^^ 
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tbat  tie  does  not  dimiaish  the  sto^  of  pro- 
ienioiial  oradit  by  his  idleness ;  he  shoald  be 
stimolated  to  iodividaal  exertion,  by  beariog' 
in  mind  that  the  English  clergy  hare  always 
t»eett  Allowed  by  fineignen  to  be  the  most 
learned  bod?  in  the  world.' 

Dr.  Bor/oio.  *  What  Mr.  Stanley  has  said 
of  the  Talne  of  knowledge,  does  not  at  all 
militAte  against  snch  fundamental  prime 
truths---^  This  is  eternal  life  to  know  God 
mod  Jesns  Christ  whom  he  has  sent  -I  de- 
sire to  know  nothing,  save  Jesns  Christ.— 
The  natural  man  cannot  know  the  'hiogs  of 
the  sfnrit  of  God/  amd  a  hnndred  other  snch 


Tyrrei*  *  Aye,  Doctor,  now  jon  talk  a 
little  more  like  a  Christian  minister.  Bat 
from  ^  greater  part  of  what  has  been  as- 
serted, you  are  all  of  yon  socb  advocates  for 
Iniman  reason  and  hnman  learning,  as  to  give 
an  air  of  paganism  to  your  sentiments.' 

SUmlet/.  '  It  does  not  dimiDish  the  otility , 
thongh  it  abases  the  pride  uf  learning,  that 
Christianity  did  not  come  into  the  world  by 
human  discovery,  or  the  disquisitions  of  rea- 
soQ,  hut  by  immediate  revelation.  Those 
w^ho  adopt  your  way  of  thinking,  Mr.  Tyr- 
rel,  should  bear  in  mind,  that  the  work  of 
God,  in  changing  the  heart,  is  not  intended 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  human  faculties. 
Crod  expects,  in  his  most  highly  favoured 
servants,  the  dili^^t  exercise  of  their  natur- 
al powers ;  and  if  any  human  being  has  a 
stronger  call  for  the  exercise  of  wisdom  and 
judgment  than  anoth^,  it  is  a  religious  cler- 
gyman. Christianity  does  not  supersede  the 
use  of  natural  rifts,  but  turns  them  into  their 
proper  channel. 

^One  distinction  has  often  struck  roe. 
The  enemy  of  mankind  seizes  on  the  soul 
through  the  medium  of  the  passions  and 
senses;  the  divine  friend  of  man  addresses 
him  through  his  rational  powers— 4A«  eyet  of 
your  underHtmdinff  being  enlighienedy  says 
the  Apostle.' 

Here  I  ventured  to  observe,  that  the  high- 
est panegyric  bestowed  on  one  of  the  bright 
«8t  luminaries  of  our  church,  is  that  his  name 
is  seldom  mentioned  without  the  epithet  ju' 
dieiims  being  prefixed  to  it.  Yet  does  Hook- 
er want  fervour  ? — Does  Hooker  want  zeal  ? 
— Does  Hooker  want  courage  in  declaring 
the  whole  counsel  of  God  f 

Sir  John,  *  I  hope  we  have  now  no  cler- 
gyman to  whom  we  may  apply  the  biting 
saroasm  of  Dr.  South,  on  some  of  the  popu- 
lar but  illiterate  preachers  of  the  opposite 
party  in  his  day,  *  that  tbene  was  all  the  con- 
fusion of  Babel,  without  the  gift  of  tongues.' 

Stanley.  *  And  yet  that  party  produced 
0ome  great  scholars,  and  many  eminently 
pious  men.  But  look  back  to  that  day,  and 
esfieeially  to  the  period  a  little  antecedent 
to  it,  at  those  prodigies  of  erudition,  the  old 
Bishops  and  other  divines  of  our  Church. 
They  were,  i^erhaps,  somewhat  too  profuse 
of  their  learning  in  their  discourses,  or  rath- 
er they  were  so  brimful,  that  they  involun- 
tarily overflowed.  A  jester  taste,  in  our 
time,  avoids  that  lavish  display,  which  then 
not  only  crowded  the  margin,  but  forced  iU 


I  self  into  every  part  of  the  body  of  the  work. 
The  display  of  erudition  might  be  wrong,  but 
one  thing  is  clear,  it  proved  they  had  it ;  and 
as  Dryden  said,  when  be  was  accused  of 
having  too  much  wit,  *  after  all,  it  is  a  good 
crime.' 

*  We  may  justly,**  said  Dr.  Barlow,  ^  in  the 
refinement  of  modem  taste,  censure  their 
prolixity,  and  ridicule  their  redundancies; 
we  may  smile  at  their  divisions,  which  are 
numberless ;  and  at  ther  sub-divisions,  which 
are  endless :  we  may  allow  that  this  labour 
for  perspicuity  sometimes  produced  perplex- 
ity. But  let  us  confess  they  always  went  to 
the  bottom  of  whatever  they  embarked  in. 
They  ransacked  the  stores  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, and  the  treasures  of  modern  science, 
not  to  indulge  their  vanity  by  obtruding  their 
acquirements,  but  to  prove,  to  adorn,  and  to 
illustrate,  the  doctrine  they  delivered.  Hmv 
incredible  must  their  industry  have  been, 
when  the  bare  transcript  of  their  volomiiioufi 
foNos  seems  alone  sufficient  to  have  occupi- 
ed a  long  life !' 

'  The  method,*  said  I,  « which  they  adopt- 
ed of  saying  every  thing  that  could  be  said 
on  all  topics,  and  exhausting  them  to  the 
very  dregs,  though  it  may  and  does  tire  the 

Eatience  of  the  reader,  yet  it  never  leaves 
im  ignorant ;  and,  of  two  evils,  had  not  an 
author  better  be  tedious  than  superficial? 
From  an  overflowing  vessel  yon  may  gather 
more  indeed  than  you  want,  but  ftoim  an 
empty  one  you  can  gather  nothing.' 

T^^rrel  ^  It  appears  to  me  that  yon  wish 
to  make  a  clergyman  every  thing  but  a 
Christian,  and  to  bestow  upon  him  every  re- 
quisite except  faith.' 

Stanley/.  *•  God  forbid  that  I  should  make 
any  comparison  between  human  learning 
and  Christian  principle ;  the  one  4s  indeed 
lighter  than  the  dust  of  the  balance,  when 
weighed  against  the  other.  All  f  contend 
for  IS,  that  they  are  not  incompatible,  and 
that  human  knowledge,  used  only  in  subser- 
viency to  that  of  the  Scriptures,  may  advance 
the  interests  of  religion.  For  the  better  elu - 
cidation  of  those  scriptures,  a  clergyman 
should  know  not  a  little  of  ancient  languages. 
Without  some  insight  into  remote  history 
and  antiquities,  especially  the  Jewish,  he 
will  be  unable  to  explain  many  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  recorded  in  the  sacred  vol- 
ume. Ignorance  in  some  of  these  points, 
has  drawn  many  attacks  on  our  religion  from 
sceptical  writers  As  to  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  ecclesiastical  history,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  recommend  that,  it  being  the 
history  of  his  own  immediate  profession.  It 
is  therefore  requisite,  not  only  for  the  gene- 
ral purposes  of  instruction,  but  that  he  may 
be  enabled  to  ^ard  against  modern  innova- 
tion, by  knowmg  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  various  heresies  with  which  the  Church 
in  all  ages  has  been  infested.' 

TyrreL  '  But  he  may  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  this,  and  not  have  one  spark 
of  light.*    * 

Dr.  Bartow.  *  He  may  indeed  with  deep 
concern  I  allow  it.  I  will  go  further.  The 
pride  of  learning,  when  not  subdued  by  reli- 
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ffioB  may  help  to  Axtini^iiiah  that  spgurk.-— 
BaaaoB  ha$  oeea  ioo  nmoh  dooried  by  one 
party,  and  too  much  deified  by  the  other. 
The  dtfference  between  reasoo  and  re?ela- 
lion  teemc  to  be  the  same  as  between  the  eye 
and  the  li^ht ;  the  one  is  the  oiigan  of  listoa, 
Umi  other  the  sonroe  of  illaminattop.' 

Tvrrel.    '  Take  notice,  Stanley,  that  if  I 
can  help  it,  I'll  never  attend  your  accom* 

phihed  clergTBUB-' 

Stanley*  (Smitinff)  *•  1  have  not  yet  com- 
Dieted  the  circle  of  his  accomplisbmentB. — 
BeBides  what  we  call  book  learning,  there  is 
another  speciea  of  knowledge  in  which  some 
truly  good  men  are  sadly  deficient ;  1  mean 
aa  acquaintance  with  human  nature.  The 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  Him  who 
made  it;  the  study  of  the  heart  of  man,  and 
of  him,  who  has  ttie  hearts  of  all  men  in  his 
hand,  enable  a  minister  to  excel  in  the  art 
of  instraotion ;  one  kind  <}f  knowledge  re- 
flecting light  noon  the  other.  The  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  then,  I  may  venture  to  as 
sert,  is,  next  to  religion,  one  of  the  first  re- 
quisites of  a  preacher ;  and  I  cannot  help  as- 
cribing the  little  success  which  has  some- 
times attended  the  ministry  of  even  worthy 
men;  to  their  want  of  this  grand  ingredient. 
It  will  diminish  the  use  they  might  make  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  our  reli^pion,  if  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  various  modifications  of  the 
human  character  to  which  those  doctrines 
are  to  be  addressed. 

*  As  no  man  ever  made  a  true  poet  with- 
out this  talent,  one  may  venture  to  say,  that 
few  withoot  it  have  ever  made  eminent 
preachers.  Destitute  of  this,  the  most  elab- 
orate addresses  will  be  only  random  shot, 
whioh  if  they  hit,  will  be  more  owing,  to 
chance  than  to  skill.  Without  this  know- 
ledge^  warned  by  Christian  aifection,  guided 
by  Christian  judgment,  add  tempered  with 
Christian  meekness,  a  clergyman  will  not 
be  able  in  the  palpit  to  accommodate  him- 
self  to  the  various  wants  of  his  hearers ; 
without  this  knowledge,  m  his  private  spirit- 
ual visits,  he  will  resemble  those  empirics  in 
medicine  who  have  bnt  one  method  of  treat- 
ment for  all  diseases,  and  who  apply  indis- 
criminately the  same  pill  and  the  same  drop 
to  the  various  distempers  of  ail  ages,  sexes 
and  constitutions.  This  spirit  of  accom- 
modation does  not  consist  in  falsifying,  or 
abridging,  or  softening,  or  disguismg  any 
truth ;  but  in  applying  truth  in  every  form, 
communicating  it  in  every  direction,  and  di- 
verting it  into  every  channel.  Some  good 
men  seem  sadly  to  forget  that  precept — ma- 
kku^  adyferenee — for  they  act  as  if  all  char- 
acters were  exactly  alike.' 

T^rel.  *'  Tou  talk  as  if  you  would  wish 
clergymen  to  depart  from  the  singleness  of 
truth,  and  preach  two  gospels.' 

SkmUff,  *■  Far  from  it.  Bnt  though  truth 
is  single,  the  human  character  is  multiplied 
almost  to  infinitv,  and  cannot  be  addressed 
with  advantage  if  it  be  not  well  understood. 
I  am  ashamed  of  having  said  so  much  on 
such  a  subject  in  presence  of  Dr.  Bariow, 
who  is  silent  through  delicacy.  I  will  only 
add)  that  a  learned  young  clergyman  is  not 


drifen  for  neceMuy  relaxatkNi  te  ioMper 
amusemento.  His  mind  will  be  too  hi|tty 
set,  to  be  satisfied  with  those  light  divenioiu 
whioh  pnrbin  time  withoot  aflbrdiag  the 
neeessary  renovation  to  the  body  and  tpiiiti, 
which  is  the  tree  and  krwfnl  end  of  ail 
amusement  In  alt  ciroumstaBces,  leareis^ 
confers  dignity  on  his  cbaraeter.  It  enM)ltt 
hira  to  raise  the  tone  of  general  oonvens- 
tion,  and  is  a  safe  kind  of  medinm  with  per- 
sons of  a  higher  <^a8s  who  are  not  veliftotts; 
and  it  will  always  put  it  in  hie  power  to  keep 
the  standard  of  interoearae  above  the  de- 
grading topics  of  diveraioii,  sports  and  vi)gir 
g^sspip.' 

Or.  Barimo.  '  You  «ee,  Mr.  Tyrrel  tbat 
a  prudent  combatant  thinks  only  of  defend- 
ing himself  on  that  side  where  he  is  esnnlt- 
ed.  If  Mr.  Stanley's  antagonist  had  been  a 
vehement  advocate  for  clerioal  leanuog  as 
the  great  essential  of  his  profeasion,  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  caotioft  him  ai^siast 
the  pride  and  inflation  wtmHi  often  aiteod 
learning,  when  not  governed  by  religkNi.*- 
Learning  not  so  governed  might  iojore 
Christian  humility,  and  thus  become  a  fir 
more  formidable  enemy  to  religion  than  Uat 
which  it  was  called  in  to  oppose  ' 

Sir  John  said,  smtliog,  *  1  will  net  apply 
to  the  clergy,  what  Ra8«*ela9  says  to  Imbc, 
after  be  had  been  enumerating  the  omnber- 
less  qualities  necessary  to  the  per^tioB  of 
the  poetic  art— -^  Thou  hast  convinced  roe 
that  no  man  can  be  a  poet ;'— but  if  all  Stan- 
ley says  be  just,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that 
no  common  share  of  indnatrf  and  seal  will 
Qualify  a  young  student  for  that  sacred  pro- 
fession. 1  have  indeed  no  experience  on  Uie 
subject,  as  it  relates  to  the  clerical  order; 
but  I  conceive  in  general,  that  learniogf  is 
the  best  human  preaervative  of  virtue ;  that 
it  safoly  fills  up  leisure,  and  hooourably 
adorns  life,  even  where  it  does  not  form  Ibe 
business  of  it.' 

*  Learning  too,'  icaid  I, '  has  this  strong  re- 
commendation, that  it  is  the  offspring  of  a 
most  valuable  virtue,  I  mean  itidnstiy ;  a 
quality  on  which  I  am  ashamed  to  see  Pa^^un 
frequently  set  a  higher  value  than  we  seem 
to  do.' 

'  I  believe  indeed,'  replied  Sir  John,  <  that 
the  ancients  had  a  higher  idea  of  io^^^'T 
and  severe  application  than  we  bav^  Tal- 
ly calls  them  the  imperaiorm  tirtuUi,  and 
Alexander  said  that  slaves  might  iodalgvn 
sloth,  but  that  it  was  a  most  royal  Utaas  to 
labour.' 

Stanfey.  '  It  has  been  tfie  error  ef  sew- 
blemenof  the  world,  to  erect  talents  and 
learning  into  idols,  which  tbey  would  y^^ 
universally  and  exclnsiv^y  wowbippw'— 
This  has  perhaps  driven  some  religioB*  ipe« 
into  such  a  fear  of  over  cultivating  leartMOfft 
that  they  do  not  caltivatelt  at  all.  Hcoc« 
the  intervale  between  their  religwus  ^f^^ 
ments,  and  intervals  there  must  be  wfaue  we 
are  vested  with  these  frail  bodies,  are  hxipi^ 
and  insipid,  wasted  in  trifling  and  sanoter* 
ing.  Nay,  it  is  well  if  this  disoccopttw"^ 
the  intellect  do  not  lead  from  sloth  to  \n\^ 
per  indulgences.' 
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<  Yoa  are  perfecdr  rigkt»«taid  Sir  John  : 
*  our  worthy  fne»d  Tboiiipaoa  is  a  Uviog  il- 
lustntioa  of  your  remark.    He  was  at  col- 
lege with  as;  be  brought  from  tbeooe  a 
cocapetent  share  of  knowledge ;  has  a  foir 
aoderstandiog,  and  the  roaaners  of  a  gentle- 
maa.    For  several  years  past  he  has  do!  ooly 
adopted  a  reli|:KHis  character,  but  is  truly 
piotts.    As  he  IS  much  iu  earnest,  he  very 
properly  aMigns  a  considerable  portion  of 
bis  tkne  to  religioas  reading     But  as  he  is 
of   no  profession,  the    intermediate  hours 
often  hang  heary  on  his  hands.    He  contin- 
ues to  tire  in  some  measure  in  the  wcnrld, 
without  the   inconsistency  of  entering  into 
its  pursuits ;  but  having  renounced  the  study 
of   human  learning,  and  yet   accustoming 
himself  to  mix  occasionally  witli  general  so* 
caety,  be  has  few  subjects  in  common  with 
his  company,  but  is  dull  and  silent  in  all  ra- 
tional conrersatioo,  of  which  religion  is  not 
the  professed  object.    He  takes  so  little  in- 
terest in  any  literary  or  political  discussion, 
however  useful,  that  it  is  evident  nothing 
but  his  good  breeding  prevents  his  falling 
.  asleep.    At  the  same  time  he  scruples  not  to 
violate  consistency  in  another  respect,  for 
bis  table  is  so  elaborately  luxurious,  that 
it  seems  as  if  he  were  willing  to  add  to  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  what  he  deducts  from 
those  of  intellect.' 

^  I  have  often  thought,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
^  of  sending  him  Dr.  Barrow's  thre9  termoiu 
on  mduttry  in  our  calling  €u  Chri»tian»n  tfi- 
duifry  as  gentlemen^  and  tnduilry  om  $cholar»; 
which  sermons,  by  the  way,  I  intended  to 
have  made  my  son  read  at  least  once  a  year, 
bad  he  lived,  that  be  might  see  the  consisten- 
cy, the  compatibility,  nay,  the  analogy  of 
the  two  latter  with  the  former.  I  wish  the 
spirit  of  these  three  discourses  was  infused 
into  every  (gentleman,  every  scholar,  and 
every  Christian  through  the  land.  For  my 
own  part  I  should  have  sedulously  laboured 
to  make  my  son  a  sound  scholar  while  I 
sbonld  have  laboured  still  more  sedulously  to 
convince  him  that  the  value  of  learning  de- 
pends solely  on  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
devoted.  I  would  nave  a  Christian  gentle- 
man able  to  beat  the  world  at  its  own  weap- 
ons, and  convince  it,  that  it  is  not  from 
penury  of  mind,  nor  inabibility  to  distinguish 
hiixiseif  in  other  matters,  t)iat  be  applies  him- 
self to  seek  thai  wisdom  which  is  from  above: 
that  be  does  not  fly  to  religion  as  a  shelter 
from  the  ignominy  of  ignorance,  but  from  a 
deep  conviction  of  the  comparative  vanity 
ol^  that  very  learning,  which  he  yet  is  so  as- 
siduous to  acquire.* 

Dmaag  this  conversation,  it  was  amusing 
to.  observe  the  different  impressions  made  on 
tlie  mipdaof  our  two  eoUege  guests.  Young 
Tyn'el,  who,  with  roodei*atepu*ts  and  slender 
application,  had  been  taught  to  adopt  some 
of  his  uncle's  dogmas,  as  the  cheapest  way 
of  being  wise,  greedily  swallowed  his  eulo- 
gium  or  clerical  ignorance,  which  the  young 
man  seemed  to  feel  as  a  vindication  of  his 
own  neglected  studies,  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  bis  own  mediocrity  of  intellect. 
While  the  interesting  young  baronet,  though 


silent  tbroogb  modesty,  discovered  in  his  in* 
telligeot  eyes,  evident  marks  of  satis&ction, 
in  heanng  that  literature,  for  which  he  waa 
every  day  acquiring  a  higher  relish,  warmly 
recommended  as  ^le  best  pursuit  of  a  gen^' 
tlemaa,  by  the  two  men  in  the  world,  for 
whose  judgment  be  entertained  the  highest 
reverence.  At  the  same  time  it  raised  his 
veneration  for  Christian  piety  when  he  saw 
it  so  sedulously  practised  oy  these  advocates 
for  human  learning. 


CHAP.  xxir. 

DuRTNO  these  conversations,  1  remarked 
that  LuciUa,  though  she  commonly  observed 
the  most  profound  silence,  had  her  attention 
always  rivited  on  the  speaker.  If  that  speak- 
er was  Dr.  Barlow,  or  her  father,  or  any  one 
whom  she  thought  entitled  to  particular  re* 
spect,  she  gently  laid  down  her  work,  and  at 
(|uietly  resumed  it  when  they  had  done  speak- 
ing. 

1  observed  to  Sir  John   Belfield,  after- 
wards, as  we  were  walking  together,  how 
modestly  flattering  her  manner  was  when 
any  of  us  were  reading !    How  intelli|fent 
her  silence  !    How  weU-bred  her  attention  I 
"  I  have  often  contrasted  it,'  replied  he, 
^  with  the  manner  of  some  other  ladies  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  are  sometimes  of  our 
quiet  evening  partjr.    ^  hen  one  is  reading 
history,  or  any  ordinary  book  ak>ud  to  them, 
I  am  always  pleased  that  they  should  pursue 
their  little  employments.     It  amuses  them* 
selves,  and  g^ves  ease  and  familiarity  to  the 
social  circle.    But  while  I  have  been  read- 
ing, as  has  sometimes  happened,  a  passage 
of  the  highest  sublimity,  or  most  tender  in* 
terest,  I  own  I  feel  a  bttle  indignant  to  see 
the  shuttle  plied  with  as  eager  aasidnitj,  as  if 
the  destinies  themselves  were  weaving  the 
thread.    I  have  known  a  lady  take  up  the 
candlestick  to  search  for  her  netting-pm,  in 
the  midst  of  Cato's  soliloouy ;  or  stoop  to 
pick  up  her  seissars  while  Hamlet  says  to^e 
g^ost,  *  I'll  go  no  ftirtber.'    1  remember  an- 
other who  would  whisper  aereas  the  table  to 
borrow  thread  while  Lear  has  been  raving 
in  the  storm,  or  Macbeth  starting  at  the 
spirit  of  Banquo ;    and  make  signs    for  a 
thread-paper,  while  cardinal  Beaufort  '  dies, 
and  makce  no  sig^n.'    Nay,  ence  1  remem- 
ber when  I  was  witii  much  agitation  hurry- 
ing thronjfph  the  gaaetie  of  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar, while  I  prononoced,  almost  agoniaed, 
the  last  memorable  words  of  the  imnorlal 
Nelson,  I  heard  one  lady  whisper  to  another, 
that  she  had  broke  her  needle.' 

'  It  would  be  difficult  to  deteimine,'  replied 
I,  'whether  this  inattention  most  betraya 
want  of  sense,  of  feeling,  or  of  good  breed- 
ing. The  habit  of  attention  should  be  care^ 
fuUy  formed  in  early  lifo,  and  then  tlie  mere 
force  of  custom  would  teach  these  ill-bred 
women  *  to  aBsmne  the  virtue  if  they  have  it 
not' 

The  family  at  the  Gveve  was,  with  vb»  an 
inexhaustibie  topic  whenever  we  metu  I 
observed  to  Sir  John,  '  that  1  bad 
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observed  in  charitable  families  a  display,  a 
bustle,  a  ktnd  of  animal  restlessness,  a  sort 
of  mechanical  hesoin  to  be  charitably  busy. 
That  though  they  fulfilled  conscientiously 
one  part  of  the  Apostolic  injunction,  that  of 

*  gpving,^  yet  they  failed  in  the  other  clause, 
that  of  doing  it  *with  simplicity.'  *Yes,* 
replied  he,  *  I  visit  a  charitable  lady  in  town, 
who  almost  puts  me  out  of  lore  with  benev- 
olence. Her  own  bounties  form  the  entire 
subject  of  her  conversation.  As  soon  as  the 
breakfast  is  removed,  the  table  is  always 
regularly  covered  with  plans,  and  proposals, 
VLud  subscription  papers.  This  display  con- 
veniently performs  the  three-fold  office  of 
publishing  tier  own  charities,  furnishing  sub- 
jects of  altercation,  and  raising  contributions 

'  on  ihe  visiter.  Her  narratives  really  cost 
me  more  than  my  subscription.  She  is  so 
full  of  debate,  and  detail,  and  opposition ; 
she  makes  you  read  so  many  papers  of  her 
own  drawing  up,  and  so  many  answers  to  the 
schemes  of  other  people,  and  she  has  so  many 
objections  to  every  other  person's  mode  of 
domg  good,  and  so  many  arguments  to  prove 
that  her  own  is  the  best,  that  she  appears  less 
like  a  benevolent  lady  than  a  chicaning  at- 
torney.' 

*  Nothing,*  said  I,  <  corrects  this  bustling 
bounty  so  completely,  as  when  it  is  mixed 
up  with  religion;  I  should  rather  say,  as 
when  it  flows  from  religion.  This  motive, 
BO  far  from  diminishing  theenergy^  augments 
it;  but  it  cures  the  display,  and  converts  the 
irritation  into  a  principle.  It  transfers  the 
activity  from  the  tongue  to  the  heart.  It  is 
the  only  sort  of  charity  which  '•  blesses  twice. ' 
All  charity,  indeed,  blesses  the  receiver ;  but 
the  blessmg  promised  to  the  giver,  I  have 
sometimes  trembled  to  think,  may  be  for- 
feited >even  by  a  generous  mind,  from  osten- 
tation and  parade  in  the  manner,  and  want  of 
purity  in  the  motive.' 

*  In  Stanley's  family,'  replied  be,  in  a  more 
serious  (one, '  1  have  met  with  a  complete 
refutation  of  that  favourite  maxim  of  the 
world,  that  religion  is  a  dull  thing  itself,  and 
makes  its  professors  gloomy  and  morose. 
Charles !  1  have  often  frequented  houses 
where  pleasure  was  the  avowed  object  of 
idolatry.  But  to  see  the  votaries  of  the 
*  reeling  goddess,*  after  successive  nights 
passed  in  her  temples !  to  see  the  languor, 
the  listlessness,  the  discontent — you  would 
rather  have  taken  them  for  her  victims  than 
her  worshippers.  So  little  mental  vivacity, 
80  little  gayety  of  the  heart !  In  short,  after 
DO  caretess  observation,  I  am  compelled  to 
declare,  that  I  never  saw  two  forms  less  alike 
than  those  of  Pleasure  and  Happiness.' 

*  Your  testimony,  Sir  John,'  said  I,  *  is  of 
great  weight  in  a  case  of  which  you  are  so 
experienced  a  judge.  What  a  different 
scene  do  we  now  contemplate !  Mr  Stanley 
seems  to  have  diffused  his  own  spirit  through 
the  whole  family.  What  makes  his  example 
of  such  efficacy  is,  that  be  considers  Uie 
ChrisUan  temper  as  so  considerable  a  part  of 
Christianity.  This  temper  seems  to  imbue 
his  whole  soul,  pervade  nis  whole  conduct. 


candour,  his  humility,  bis  constant  reference, 
not  as  a  topic  of  discourse,  but  as  a  fmociple 
of  conduct,  to  the  gospel,  as  the  standard  by 
which  actions  are  weighed.  His  cooscicD- 
tious  strictness  of  speech,  his  serious  reproof 
of  calumnies,  his  charitable  constmctioB  of 
every  case  which  has  two  sides ;  *  bis  ma- 
plicity  and  godly  sincerity  ;'  his  rale  of  refer- 
ring all  events  to  providential  direction,  and 
his  invariable  habit  of  vindicating  (hediTioe 
goodness  under  dispensations  apparently  the 
most  unfavourable.' 

Here  Sir  John  left  roe,  and  I  could  not  fer* 
bear  pursuing  the  subject  in  soliloquy  as  I 
proceeded  in  my  walk. — ^I  reflected  withad^ 
miration  that  Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  religioGs 
conversation,  rendered  himselfsousefnl,  be- 
cause instead  of  the  uniform  nostrom  of  the 
drop  and  Uie  pill^  be  applied  a  different  dasi 
of  arguments  as  the  case  required,  to  objec- 
tors to  the  different  parts  of  Christianity ;  to 
ill  informed   persons  who  adopted  a  f»rtia' 
gospel  without  understanding  it  as  a  scheme, 
or  embracing  it  as  a  whole. — To  those  who 
allow  its  truth  merely  on  the  same  groand  of 
evidence  that  establishes  the  tnith  of  any  oth- 
er well  authenticated  history  ;  and  who,  sat- 
isfied with  this  external  evidence,  not  ooly 
do  not  feel  its  power  on  their  own  hearty  bat 
deny  that  it  has  any  such  influence  od  the 
hearts  of  others  ;— to  those  who  Micfeihe 
gospel  to  be  a  mere  code  of  ethics  ;— to  their 
antipodes  who  assert  that  Christ  has  lowered 
the  rea  uisitions  of  the  law  ; — to  Lady  Bel- 
field  who  rests  on  her  charities, — Sir  John  on 
his  correctness, — ^Lady  Aston  on  her  auster- 
ities ;— to  this  man  who  values  himself  wWy 
on  the  stoutness  of  his  orthodoxy ;  to  another 
on  the  firmness  of  his  integrity  ;  to  a  third  oa 
the  peculiarities  of  his  party,  l»e  addr^cs 
himself  with  a  particular  view  to  their  indi- 
vidual errors.    This  he  does  with  such  a  dis- 
criminating application  to  the  case,  as  migfht 
lead  the  ill  intormed  to  suspect  that  be  was 
not  equally  earnest  in  those  other  points, 
which  not  being  attacked,  he  does  not  fed 
himself  called  on  to  defend,  but  which,  ^ 
they  been  attacked,  be  would  then  have  de- 
fended with  equal  zeal  as  relative  to  the  dis- 
cusaion.    To  crown  all,  I  contemplated  that 
affectionate  warmth  of  heart,  that  synapathi- 
zing  kindness,  that  tenderness  of  feeling,  <^| 
which  the  gay  and  the  thoughtless  fancy  wat 
they  themselves  possess  the  monopolj«  wl^e 
they  make  over  harshness,  austcntVf,«0" 
want  of  charity  to  religions  men,  as  their  in- 
separable cbafacteristics.  . 
These  qualities  excite  in  my  heart  a  fw* 
ing  compounded  of  veneration,  and  of  t^ 
And  oh  !  how  impossible  it  is,  even  in  reli- 
gion itself,  to  be  disinterested !  AH  *^f^^' 
cellencies  I  contemplate  with  a  more  heart- 
felt delight,  from  the  presumptuous  hopetbac 
I  may  one  day  have  the  felicity  of  connect- 
ing myself  still  more  intimately  with  tbeio* 


CHAP.  xxm. 

SoMB  days  after,  while  we  were  con^*^* 


and  influence  his  whole  conversation.    I  see   ing  over  our  tea,  we  heard  the  noise  of  s  car* 
^very  day  some  fresh  occasion  to  admire  his  |  riage  ;  and  Mr.  Stanley  looking  out  fron)  » 
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l»ow  m'mdQW  ia  whi<;h  he  aod  I  nrere  sitting, 
6a.id>  it  vas  Lady  and  Miss  Rattle  driviof  up 
the  aiceuue.  fie  had  just  time  to  add,  *•  these 
aire  onrjine  neig'hboara  They  always  make 
us  a  visit  as  sooa  as  they  come  down,  while 
a>ll  the  gloss  aod  lustre  of  London  is  fresh  up- 
on them-  We  have  alwajrs  our  regular  rou- 
tine of  conversation.  While  her  Ladyship  is 
pouring  the  fashions  into  Mrs.  Stanley's  ear- 
iViiss  Rattle,  who  is  about  Phcebe's  age,  en- 
tertains my  daughters  and  me  with  the  histo- 
rjr  of  her  own  tadents  and  aoqairements.* 

Here  they  entered.  After  a  few  compli 
nients,  Ladv  Rattle  seated  herself  between 
Xiady  Belfield  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  room  ;  while  the  fine,  spright- 
ly, boisterous  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  threw 
Lerself  back  on  the  sofa  at  nearly  her  full 
length,  between  Mr.  Stanley  and  me,  the 
]VIiss  Stanleys  and  %ir  John  sitting  near  us, 
within  hearing  of  her  lively  loquacity. 

'  Well,  Miss  Amelia,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, '  I 
dare  say  you  have  made  good  use  of  your 
time  this  winter ;  I  suppose  you  have  ere  now 
conapleted  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts.  Now 
let  me  bear  what  you  have  been  doing,  and 
tell  me  your  whole  achievemeots,  as  frankly 
as  yon  used  to  do  when  you  were  a  very  little 
girl.'  ^Indeed,'  replied  she,  *I  have  not 
been  idle,  if  I  must  speak  the  truth.  One 
has  so  many  things  to  learn  you  know.  I 
have  gone  on  with  my  French  and  Italian  of 
course,  and  I  am  beginning  German.  Then 
comes  my  drawing-master ;  he  teaches  me 
to  paint  flowers  and  shells,  and  to  drafw  ruins 
and  buildings,  and  to  take  views.  He  is  a 
good  soul,  and  is  finishing  a  set  of  pictures, 
and  half  a  dozen  fire  screens  which  1  beg^n 
for  mamma.  He  does  help  me  to  be  sure, 
bat  indeed,  I  do  some  of  it  myself,  don't  I, 
mamma  ^  calling  out  to  her  mother,  who 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  her  own  narratives 
to  attend  to  her  daughter. 
.  *■  And  then,'  pursued  the  young  prattler, 
*  I  learn  varnishing,  and  gilding,  and  japan 
ning.  And  next  winter  I  shfill  learn  model- 
ling, and  etching,  and  enprav'ing  in  mezzo- 
tinto  aod  aquatinta,  for  Lady  Di.  Dash  learns 
etching,  and  mamma  says,' as  I  shall  have  a 
better  fortune  than  Lady  Di,  she  vows  I  shall 
learn  every  thing  she  does.  Then  I  have  a 
dancing-master,  who  teaches  me  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  steps ;  and  another  who  teaches 
me  attitudes,  and  I  shall  soon  learn  the  waltz, 
and  I  can  stand  longer  on  one  leg  already 
than  Lady  Di  Then  I  have  a  singing-mas- 
ter, and  another  who  teaches  me  the  harp, 
and  another  for  the  piano-forte.  And  what 
little  time  I  can  spare  from  these  principal 
things,  I  ^ive  by  odd  minutes  to  ancient  and 
modem  history,  and  geography,  and  astron- 
omy, and  grammar,  and  botany.  Then  I  at- 
tend lectures  on  chemistry,  and  experimen- 
tal philosophy,  for  as  I  am  not  yet  come  out, 
I  have  not  much  to  do  in  the  evenings ;  and 
mamma  says,  there  is  nothing  in  tto  world 
that  money  can  pay  for,  but  what  I  shall 
learn.  And  I  run  so  delightfully  fast  from 
one  thing  to  another  that  I  am  never  tired. 
What  makes  it  so  pleasant  is,  as  soon  as  I  am 
fairly  set  in  with  one  master,  another  arrives.  | 
Vol.  II.  49 


I  should  ^ate  to  be  long  at  the  same  thing. 
But  I  shan't  have  a  c^reat  while  to  work  so 
hard,  for  as  soon  as  f  come  out,  I  shall  give 
it  all  up,  except  music  and  dancing.* 

All  this  time  Lucilla  sat  listemng  with  a 
smile,  behind  the  complacency  of  which  she 
tried  to  conceal  her  astonishment.  Phoebe, 
who  had  less  self-control,  was  on  the  very 
verge  of  a  broad  laugh.  Sir  John,  who  had 
long  lived  in  a  soil  where  this  species  is  indi- 
genous, had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  all 
its  varieties,  to  feel  much  astonishment  at  this 
specimen,  which,  however,  he  sat  contem- 
plating with  philosophical  but  discriminating 
coolness. 

For  my  own  part,  my  mind  was  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  contrasting  the  coarse  manners  of 
this  voluble  and  intrepid,  but  good  humoured 
girl,  with  the  quiet,  cheerful,  and  unassuming 
elegance  of  Lucilla. 

'  I  should  be  afraid,  Miss  Rattle,'  said  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  if  you  did  not  look  in  such  bloom- 
ing health,  that  with  all  these  incessant  la- 
bours, you  did  not  allow  yourself  time  for 
rest.    Surely  you  never  sleep  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  that  I  do,  and  eat  too,*  said  she ; 
*  my  life  is  not  ouite  so  hard  and  mopinff  as  you 
fancy.  Whatoetween  shopping  and  morn- 
ing visits  with  mamma,  ana  seeing  sights, 
and  the  park,  and  the  gardens,  (which,  by 
the  way,  I  hate,  except  on  a  Sunday  when 
they  are  crowded,)  and  our  yonng  balls, 
which  are  four  or  ^ve  in  a  week  after  Easter, 
and  mamma's  music  parties  at  home,  I  con- 
trive to  enjoy  myself  tolerably ;  though  after 
I  have  been  presented,  I  shall  be  a  thousand 
times  better  off,  for  then  I  shan't  have  a  mo- 
ment to  myself.  Won't  that  be  delightful  V 
said  she,  twitching  my  arm,  rather  roughly, 
by  way  of  recalling  my  attention,  which 
however  had  seldom  wandered. 

As*  she  had  now  run  out  her  London  mate- 
rials, the  news  of  the  neighbourhood  next 
furnished  a  subject  for  her  volubility.  After 
she  bad  mentioned  in  detail  one  of  two  'sto- 
ries of  low  village  gossip  ;  while  1  was  won- 
dering how  she  should  come  at  them,  she 
struck  me  dumb  by  quoting  the  coachman  as 
her  authority.  This  enigma  was  soon  ex- 
plained. The  mother  and  daughter  having 
exhausted  their  different  topics  of  discourse 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  they  took  their 
leave,  in  order  to  enrich  every  family  in  the 
neighbonrhood,  on  whom  they  were  going  to 
call,  with  the  same  valuable  knowledge  which 
they  had  imparted  to  us. 

Mr.  Stanley  conducted  Lady  Rattle,  and  i 
led  her  daughter ;  but  as  I  offered  to  hand 
her  into  the  carriagne,  she  started  back  with  a 
sprightly  motion,  and  screamed  out,  *  Oh  no, 
not  m  the  ioside,  pray  help  me  up  to  the 
Dickey.  I  always  protest  I  never  wUl  ride 
with  any  body  but  the  coachman,  if  we  go 
ever  so  far.*  So  saying,  with  a  spring  which 
showed  how  much  she  despised  my  assist- 
ance, the  little  hoyden  was  seated  in  a  mo- 
ment, nodding  familiarly  at  me,  as  if  I  had 
been  an  old  fnend. 

Then  with  a  voice,  emulating  that  wbicli. 
when  passing  by  Charing-Cross,  1  have  hearri 
issue  from  an  overstuffed  stage  vehicle,  when 
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a  robust  sailor  has  thrust  his  body  out  at  the 
window,  the  fair  creature  vociferated, 
'  Drive  on,  coachman  !*  He  obeyed,  and 
tumin^  round  her  whole  person,  she  contin- 
ued nodding  at  me  till  they  were  out  of  sight. 
^  Here  is  a  mass  of  accompiishmentB,'  said 
I,  *  without  one  particle  of  mind,  one  ray  of 
common  sense,  or  one  shade  of  delicacy  ! — 
Surely  somewhat  less  time,  and  less  money 
iniglit  have  sufficed  to  qualify  a  companion 
for  (he  coachman !' 

*  What  poor  creatures  are  we  men,'  said  I 
to  Mr.  Stanley  as  soon  as  lie  came  in !  *■  We 
.think  it  very  well,  if  after  much  labour  and 
long  application  we  can  attain  to  one  or  two 
of  the  innumerable  acquirements  of  this  gay 
little  girl.  Nor  is  this  1  find  the  rare 
achievement  of  one  happy  genius.  There  is 
a  whole  class  of  these  miraculous  females.— 
Miss  Rattle 

Ib  knight  o^  th*  shire,  and  represents  them  all.* 

^  It  is  only  young  ladies,'  replied  he,  *  whose 
vast  abilities,  whose  mifj^hty  grasp  of  mind, 
can  take  in  every  thmg.  Among  men, 
learned  men,  talents  are  commonly  directed 
iiito  some  one  channel,  and  fortunate  is  he, 
who  in  that  one  attains  to  excellence.  The 
linguist  is  rarely  a  painter,  nor  is  the  mathe- 
matician often  a  poet.  Even  in  one  profes- 
sion there  are  divisions  and  subdivisions. — 
The  same  lawyer  never  thinks  of  presiding 
both  in' the  King's  Bench,  and  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  The  science  of  healing  is  not 
only  divided  into  its  three  distinct  branches, 
but  in  the  profession  of  Surgery  only,  how 
many  are  the  subdivisions !  One  professor 
undertakes  the  eye,  another  the  ear,  and  a 
third  the  teeth.  But  woman,  ambitious,  as- 
piring, universal,  triumphant,  glorious  wo- 
man, even  at  the  age  of  a  school  bov,  en- 
counters the  whole  range  of  arts,  attacks  the 
whole  circle  of  sciences  !' 

*  A  mightv  maze,  and  quite  without  a  plan,' 
replied  Sir  John,  laughing.  ^  But  the  truth 
is,  the  misfortune  does  not  so  much  consist  in 
their  learning  every  thing,  as  in  their  know- 
ing nothing  ;  I  mean  nothing  well.  When 
gold  is  beaten  out  so  wide,  the  lamina  must 
needs  be  very  thin.  And  you  mav  observe, 
the  more  valuable  attainments,  tooufh  they 
are  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  modish  plan,  are 
kept  in  the  back  ground ;  and  are  to  be  pick- 
ed up  out  of  the  odd  remnants  of  that  time, 
the  sum  of  which  is  devoted  to  frivolous  ac- 
complishments. All  this  gay  confusion  of 
acquirements,  these  holiday  splendours,  this 
supenluity  of  enterprise,  enumerated  in  the 
first  Dflirtaf  her  catalogue,  is  the  realhutineu 
of  education  ;  the  latter  part  is  incidental, 
and  if  taught  is  not  learnt. 

*  As  to  the  lectures  so  boastfully  mention- 
ed, they  may  be  doubtless  made  very  useful 
subsidiaries  to  instruction.  They  most  hap- 
pily illustrate  book-knowledge ;  but  if  the 
pupiPs  instructions  in  private  do  not  precede, 
and  keep  pace,  with  these  useful  public  exhi- 
bitions, her  knowledge  will  be  only  presump- 
tuous ignorance.  She  may  learn  to  talk  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  deflagration,  and 
trituration*  but  she  will  know  nothing  of  the 


scietiee  except  the  (eran.  It  is  noCkuwiBg 
the  name  of  nis  tools  that  makes  an  aitist ; 
and  I  should  be  afraid  of  the  vanity  #bicb 
such  superficial  information  would  conun* 
nicatetoa  mind,  not  previonsly  prepared, 
nor  exercised  at  home  in  correspoDdiBe; 
studies.  But  as  Miss  Rattle  honestly  coafet- 
sed,  as  soon  as  she  come*  otil  all  these  tkiogs 
will  die  away  of  themselves,  and  daaoio^ 
and  music  will  be  almost  all  wbicb  will  sor. 
vive  her  multifarious  pursuits.' 

*  I  look  upon  the  great  predominaiice  of 
music  in  female  education,*  said  Mr.  Stsa- 
ley,  *  to  be  the  source  of  more  mischief  tbsn 
is  suspected  ;  not  from  any  evil  in  the  thinf 
itself,  but  from  its  being  such  a  gulph  i 
time,  as  really  to  leave  little  room  for  sdU 
acquisitions.    1  love  ronsic,  and  were  itoolj 
cultivated   as  an  amaaement,  should  ooo. 
mend  it.    But  the  monsSons  prDportioa,or 
rather  disproportion  of  life  which  it  swallovi 
up,  even  ra  many  religious  femilies,  and  tbis 
is  the  chief  subject  of  xny  regret,  Imi  coo- 
verted  an  innocent  diversion  into  a  positire 
sin.    I  question  if  maoiy  gay  men  devote 
more  hours  in  a  day  to  idle  purposes,  thao  die 
daughters  of  many  pious  parents  spend  ia 
this  amusement.    All  theae  hours  themiod 
lies  fallow,  improvement  is  at  astaad,  ifereo 
it  does  not  retrograde.     Nor  is  it  the  shreds 
and  scraps  of  time,  stolen  in  the  interrah  of 
better  things,  that  is  so  devoted ;  but  ii  is  the 
morning,  the  prime,  the  profitable,  the  active 
hours,  when  toe  mind  is  vigorous,  the  %!fm\i 
liffht,  the  intellect  avrake  and  fresh,  and  tbe 
wnole  being  wound  up  by  the  refreshmeiit  of 
sleep,  and  animated  by  the  return  of  Ij^t 
and  life,  for  nobler  services.' 

•  If,'  said  Sir  John,  '  music  were  coltira- 
ted  to  embellish  retirement,  to  be  pradised 
where  pleasures  are  scarce,  and  good  per- 
formers are  not  to  be  had,  it  would  quite  al- 
ter the  case.  But  the  truth  is,  these  )o^J 
taught  ladies  are  not  only  living  in  pablic 
where  they  constantly  bear  the  most  eiquis- 
ite  professors,  but  they  have  them  also  at 
their  own  houses.  Now  one  of  those  two 
thingfs  must  happen ;  Either  the  perform- 
ance of  the  lady  will  be  so  inferior  as  not  (o 
be  worth  hearing  on  the  comparison,  or  w 
good  that  she  will  fancy  herself  the  riTal,iB- 
stead  of  the  admirer  of  the  performer,  wwm 
she  had  better  pay  and  praise  than  fmitiess- 
ly  emulate.' 

» This  anxious  struggle  to  reach  A«  ""*^' 
tainable  excellence  of  (he  professor,'  wmi 
Mr.  Stanley,  *  often  brings  to  roy  mm  tw 
contest  for  victory  between  the  amw^^J* 
nightingale  and  the  angary  lonatist  ta  tv 
beautiful  Prolusion  of  Strada.'  , 

« It  is  to  the  predominance  of  \\m^^^ 
replied  I,  « that  I  ascribe  that  want  of  cotn- 
panionableness  of  which  Icompluo*  ^^ 
excellence  of  musical  perfonnaiice»«°^' 
orated  screen,  behind  which  all  d««c^  !J 
domestic  knowledge,  in  taste,  judguienl  aw 
literature,  and  the  talents  which  '"jj*^  I 
elegant  companion,  are  creditably  cobc«»*  \ 
ed. 

« I  have  made,'  said  Sir  John,  *  ««o**^*lIJ; 
mark.    Young  ladies,  who  from  appawo' 
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abyoeia  do  not  join  in  tbe  ooBrenatkmof  a 
snuJI  select  party,  are  always  ready  enough 
to  witertain  them  with  music  on  the  slight- 
est hmt.  Sundy  it  is  equally  modest  to  jay 
aatofie^,  especially  to  sing  those  melting 
atrains  we  sometimes  hear  sung,  and  which 
iwe  should  be  ashamed  to  hear  said.  After 
cUl,  how  few  hours  are  there  in  a  week,  in 
^whicb  a  man  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  life, 
Aod  a  woman  in  the  duties  of  a  family,  wish 
to  emploT  in  music.  I  am  fond  of  it  myself, 
and  Lady  Belfield  plays  admirably  ;  but 
with  the  oaies  inseparaue  from  the  cxmsci- 
«otioQs  dnMtiar|^  of  her  duty  with  so  many 
children,  bow  little  time  has  she  to  play,  or  I 
to  listen  !  But  there  is  no  daj^,  no  hour,  no 
mead  in  which  I  do  not  enjoy  in  her  the  er- 
er  xeady  pleasure  of  an  elegant  and  interes- 
tiu^  companion.  A  man  of  sense,  when  all 
goes  smoothly,  wants  to  be  entertained ;  un- 
der resation  to  be  soothed  ;  in  difficulties  to 
be  counselled ;  in  sorrow  to  be  comforted. 
In  a  mere  artist  can  he  reasonably  look  for 
these  resources  ?' 

*Only  figure  to  jronrself,'  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  my  six  girls  daily  playing  their 
fonr.  hours  a  piece,  which  is  now  a  mMlerato 
allowance  1  As  we  have  but  one  instrument, 
tbev  must  be  at  it  in  succession,  day  and 
nigiit,  to  keep  pace  with  their  neighbours. 
If  1  may  compare  light  things'  with  serious 
ones,  it  would  resemble,'  added  he,  smiling, 

*  the  perpetual  psalmody  of  good  Mr.  Nich- 
olas Ferrar,  wno/  had  relays  of  musicians 
erery  six  hours  to  sing  the  whole  Psalter 
throng  every  day  and  night !  I  mean  not 
to  ridicule  that  holy  man  ;  but  my  g^rls  thus 
keeping  their  useless  vigils  in  turn,  we 
should  only  have  the  melody  without  any  of 
tbe  piety.  No,  my  friend  !  I  will  have  but 
two  or  three  singing  birds  to  cheer  my  little 
grove.  If  all  the  world  are  performers, 
there  will  soon  be  no  hearers.  Now,  as  I 
am  resolved  in  my  own  family  that  some 
shall  listen,  I  will  have  but  few  to  per- 
form.' 

*It  must  be  confessed,'    said  Sir  John, 

*  that  Miss  Rattle  is  no  servile  imitator  of 
the  vapid  tribe  of  the  superficially  accom- 
plished. Her  violent  animal  spirits  prevent 
her  from  growing  smooth  by  attrition.  She 
is  as  rough  and  angular  as  rusticity  itself 
oouidhave  made  her.  Where  strength  of 
character,  however,  is  only  marked  by  the 
worst  concomitant  of  strength,  which  is 
coarseness,  I  should  almost  prefer  insanity 
itself;' 

« I  should  a  little  fear,'  said  I,  <  that  I  lay 
too  much  stress  on  companionableness,  on 
tbe  positive  duty  of  being  agreeable  at  hcme^ 
had  I  not  early  learnt  tbe  doctrine  from  my 
father,  and  seen  it  exemplified  so  happily  in 
the  practice  of  my  mother.' 

*■  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  Charles,'  said 
Mr.  Stanley,  *  as  to  the  aosolute  morality  of 
being  agreeable  and  even  entertaining  in 
one's  own  family  circle.  Nothing  so  soon 
and  so  certainly  wears  out  the  happiness  of 
married  persons,  as  that  too  common  bad 
effect  of  tamiliarity,  the  sinkini^  down  into 
dulbets  and  insipidity  i   neglecting  to  keep 


alive  tbe  flame  by  the  d^icacy  which  first 
kindled  it ;  want  of  vigilance  in  keeping 
the  temper  cheerful  by  Christian  discipline, 
and  the  feculties  bnght  by  constant  use. 
Mutual  affection  decays  of  itself,  even  where 
there  is  no  great  moral  turpitude,  without 
mutual  endeavours,  not  onl>  to  improve,  but 
to  amuse. 

*  This,'  continued  he,  '  is  one  of  the  great 
arts  of  home  enjoytneni.  That  it  is  so  little 
practised  accounts  in  a  good  measure  for  the 
undomestic  turn  of  too  many  married  per- 
sons. The  man  meets  abroad  with  amuse- 
ment, and  the  woman  with  attentions,  to 
which  they  are  not  accustomed  at  home. 
Whereas  a  capacity  to  please,  on  the  one 
part,  and  a  disposition  to  be  pleased  on  the 
other,  in  their  own  house,  would  make  most 
visits  appear  dull.  But  then  the  disposition 
and  the  capacitj  must  be  cultivated  antece- 
dently to  mamage.  A  woman  whose  whole 
education  has  been  rehearsal,  will  always  be 
dull,  except  she  lives  on  the  stage,  constant- 
ly displaying  what  she  lias  been  sedulously 
acquiring.  Books,  on  the  contrary,  well 
chosen  books,  do  not  lead  to  exhibition. 
The  knowledge  a  woman  acquires  in  private 
desires  no  witnesses;  the  possession  is  the 
pleasure.  It  uxiproves  herself,  it  embellish- 
es her  family  society,  it  entertains  her  bus- 
band,  it  informs  her  children.  The  gratifi- 
cation IS  cheap,  is  safe,  is  always  to  be  had  at 
home.' 

*  It  is  superfluous,'  said  Sir  John,  *  to  dec- 
orate women  so  highly  for  early  youth; 
youth  is  itself  a  decoration.  We  mistaken- 
ly adorn  most  that  part  of  life  which  least  re- 
quires it,  and  neglect  to  provide  for  that 
which  will  want  it  most  It  is  for  that  sober 
period,  when  life  has  lost  its  freshness,  the 
passions  their  intenseness,  and  the  spirits 
their  hilarity,  that  we  should  be  preparing. 
Our  wisdom  would  be  to  anticipate  the  wants 
of  middle  life,  to  lay  in  a  store  of  notions, 
ideas,  principles  and  habits,  which  may  pre- 
serve, or  transfer  to  the  mind  that  affection, 
which  was  at  first  partly  attracted  by  the 
person.  But  to  add  a  vacant  mind  to  a  form 
which  has  ceased  to  please ;  to  provide  no 
subsidiary  aid  to  beauty  while  it  lasts,  and 
especially  Ao  substitute  when  it  is  departed, 
is  to  render  life  comfortless,  and  marriage 
dreary.' 

*  The  reading  of  a  cultivated  woman,'  said 
Mr.  Stanley,  *  commonljr  occupies  less  time 
than  the  music  of  a  musical  woman,  or  tiie 
idleness  of  an  indolent  woman,  or  the  dress 
of  a  vain  woman,  or  the  dissipation  of  a  flut- 
tering woman ;  she  is  tlierefore  likely  to  have 
more  leisure  for  her  duties,  as  well  as  more 
inclination,  and  a  sounder  judgment  for  per- 
forming them.  But,  pray  observe,  that  I  as- 
sume my  reading  woman  to  be  a  religious 
woman ;  and  I  will  not  answer  for  the  effect 
of  a  literary  vanity,  more  than  for  that  of  any 
other  vanity,  in  a  mind  not  habitually  disci- 
plined by  Christian  principle,  the  only  safe 
and  infellible  antidote  for  knowledge  of  eve- 
ry kind.' 

Before  we  had  finished  our  conversation, 
we  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  tbe 
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post.  Sir  John  ea^rly  opened  the  newspa- 
per; but,  instead  of  gratifying  oor  impa- 
tience with  the  intelligence  for  which  we 
panted  from  the  glorious  Spaniards,  he  read 
a  paragraph  which  stated  *  that  Miss  Den- 
ham  had  eloped  with  Sigfnor  Sqnallini,  that 
they  were  on  their  way  to  Scotland,  and  that 
Lady  D^enham  had  been  in  fits  ever  since ' 

Lady  Belfield,  with  her  usual  irindnesA, 
was  beginning  to  express  how  much  she 
pitied  her  old  acquaintance.  ^  My  dear  Caro- 
line,' said  Sir  John,  « there  is  too  much  sub- 
stantial and  ineritable  misery  in  the  worid, 
for  you  to  waste  much  compassion  on  this 
foolish  woman.  Lady  Denham  has  little  rea- 
son to  be  surprised  at  an  event  which  all  rea- 
sonable people  must  have  anticipated.  Pro- 
voking and  disgraceful  as  it  is,  what  has  she 
to  blsune  but  ner  own  infiituation  ?  This 
Italian  was  the  associate  of  all  her  pleasures; 
the  constant  theme  of  her  admiration.  He 
was  admitted  when  her  friends  Were  ex- 
cluded. The  girl  was  continually  hearing 
that  music  was  the  best  ^ft,  and  that  Signer 
Squallini  was  the  best  gifted.  *  Miss  Den- 
ham,* added  he  laugbine,  *•  had  more  wit  than 
your  Strada's  nightingale.  Instead  of  drop- 
ping down  dead  on  the  lute  for  enry,  she 
tbooffht  it  better  to  run  away  with  the  luta- 
nist  ior  love.  I  pity  the  poor  giri,  however, 
who  has  fomishea  such  a  commentaiy  to  our 
text,  and  who  is  rather  the  victim  of  a 
wretched  education  than  of  her  own  bad 
propensities.' 


CHAP.  XXIV. 


I  HAD  ^nerally  found  that  a  Sunday  pass- 
ed in  a  visit  was  so  heavy  a  day,  that  I  had 
been  accustomed  so  to  arrange  my  engage- 
ments, as  commonly  to  exclude  this  from  the 
days  spent  from  home.  I  had  often  found 
that  even  where  the  week  had  been  pleasant- 
ly occupied,  the  necessity  of  passing  several 
hours  or  a  season  peculiarly  designed  for  re- 
ligious purposes,  with  people  whose  habits 
have  little  similarity  with  our  own,  either 
draws  one  into  their  relaxed  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  the  day,  or  drives  one  to  a  retirement, 
which  having  an  unsociable  appearance,  is 
liable  to  the  reproach  of  austerity  and  gloom. 

The  case  was  quite  different  at  Stanley 
Grove.  The  seriousness  was  without  seven- 
ty, and  the  cheerfulness  had  no  mixture  of 
levity.  The  family  seemed  more  than  usu- 
ally animated,  and  there  was  a  variety  in  the 
religious  pursuits  of  the  young  people  enli- 
vened by  intervals  of  cheenul  and  improving 
conversation,  which  peculiarly  struck  Lady 
Belfield.  She  observed  to  me  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  through  the  Sunday,  without 
any  mixture  of  worldly  occupations  or 
amusements  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  disgust 
and  weariness  on  the  other,  was  among  the 
many  right  thin^  which  she  had  never  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  her  own  family. 

As  we  walked  from  chureb  on  Sunday, 
Miss  Stanley  told  me  that  her  father  does  not 
approve  the  habit  of  criticising  the  sermon. 
He  says  that  the  custom  of  pointing  out  the 


faults  cannot  be  maintained,  without  the  ca*- 
tom  of  watching  for  tbetn ;  'that  it  givei  the 
attention  a  wrong  turn,  and  leads  me  hnrer 
only  to  treasure  up  such  pasaages  as  may 
serve  for  animadversion,  and  a  £spla^,  not 
of  Christian  temper,  but  of  orttical  skiU.  If 
the  general  tenor  aiid  principle  be  right  that 
is  the  main  point  they  are  to  look  to,  and  not 
to  bunt  for  phUolojPical  errors.  That  te 
hearer  would  do  wdl  to  olreerve,  whether  it 
is  not  *•  he  that  sleeps/  as  often  at  least,  u 
^  Homer  nods  :*  a  remark  exemplified  ai 
church,  as  often  as  on  tlie  oocasioB  which 
suggested  it  That  a  critical  spirit  it  the 
worst  that  can  be  brought  out  of  church,  be- 
ing a  svmptom  of  an  unbnmbled  mind,  aod 
an  evidence,  that  whatever  the  aennoo  oiaj 
have  done  for  others,  it  has  not  benefitted  tbe 
caviller. 

Here  Mr.  Stanley  joined  as.  I  Ibuiid  be 
did  not  enoourare  his  family  to  take  domi 
the  sermon.  *  It  is  no  dtsparageraeot,'  said 
he,  '  to  the  discourse  preached,  to  presoae 
that  there  may  be  as  good  already  printed. 
Why  therefore  not  rea^  tbe  printol  sermon 
at  home  in  the  evening,  instead  of  that  by 
which  you  ought  to  have  been  iiaprorins 
while  it  was  delivering  ?  If  it  be  tree  that 
faith,  conutk  by  keartng-j  an  infisrior  sermon, 

*  coming  warm  jind  instant  from  the  heart,* 
assisted  by  all  the  surrounding  soleoDitio 
which  make  a  sermon  heard  bo  differeai  (nm 
one  readj  may  strike  more  forcibly  than  ao 
abler  discourse  coolly  perused  at  home.  lo 
writing,  the  mechanical  act  must  necessarily 
lessen  the  efiTect  to  the  writer,  and  to  the 
spectator  it  diminishes  the  dignity  of  tbe 
scene,  and  seems  like  short-hand  writers 
taking  down  a  trial.' 

•  But  that  my  daughters  may  not  plead  this 
as  an  excuse  n>r  inattention/  cootioned  be, 

*  I  make  it  a  part  of  tiieir  evening  duty  <o  re- 
peat what  they  retain,  separately  to  me  m 
my  tibrary.  The  consciousness  that  thb  repe- 
tition will  be  required  of  them,  stimolates 
their  diligence ;  and  the  exercise  itieJf  not 
only  strengthens  the  memory,  buthabitaato 
to  serious  reflection.' 

At  tea,  Phcebe,  a  charming  warm  ^^^jl*" 
creature,  but  who,  now  and  then  car"^ 
awav  by  tbe  impulse  of  the  moment  forgets 
habits  and  prohibitions,  said, '  I  thiot  r«l»« 
Dr.  Barlow  was  rather  dull  to-day.    There 
was  nothing  new  in  tbe  sermon.'  *  My  dear, 
replied  her  father,  •  we  do  not  go  to  cboroi 
to  hear  news.    Christianity  is  no  novelty; 
and  though  it  is  true  that  we  go  to  be  ta- 
structed,  yet  we  require  to  be  remiwied  tau 
as  much  as  to  be  taught.  General  trvtt»^ 
what  we  all  acknowledge,  and  all  wrg^ 
We  acknowledge  them,  because  a  «««*   . 
assent  of  the  understanding  oosU  hot  litue , 
and  we  forget  them,  because  the  rernw*- 
brance  would  force  upon  the  oonswew*  * 


great  deal  of  practicarTahour.  Tebdi^^ 
and  remember,  and  act  upon,  comiw*t  "J: 
disputed,  general  truths,  is  the  o«f*/"'K 
tant  part  of  religion.  This,  though  m  ^ 
very  difficult,  is  overiooked,  on  account  « 
its  being  supposed  very  easy,  '^^/f JS^J 
in  the  heart  a  lively  impresaion  of  a  w^  P* 
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fname&tottB  trothB,  is  of  more  use  than  the 
ablest  discussion  of  an  boodred  controverted 
points. 

^  Now  tell  me,  Phoebe,  do  you  really  think 
tbat  you  have  remembered  and  practised  all 
tbe  iostmcUons  that  yon  have  received  from 
I>r.  Barlow's  sermons  last  vear  ?  If  you  have, 
Ibou^  you  will  have  a  better  right  to  be 
critical,  yon  will  be  less  disposed  to  be  so. 
if-youhave  notj  do  not  complain  that  the 
sermon  is  not  new,  till  you  have  made  all 
possible  use  of  the  old  ones  ;  which  if  you 
ImM  done,  yon  would  have  acouired  so  much 
Immilityr  that  yon  would  meekly  IiBten  even 
to  what  you  already  know.    But  however 
the  discourse  may  have  been  superfluous  to 
such  deep  divines  as  Miss  Phoebe  Stanley,  it 
iv'tU  be  very  useful  to  me,  and  to  other  hear- 
ers who  are  noi  so  wise.' 

Poor  Phoebe  blushed  up  to  her  ears ;  tears 
rushed  into  her  eyes.  She  was  so  overcome 
with  shame  that,  regardless  of  the  company, 
•lie  flew  into  her  nither's  arms,  and  sofUy 
irhispered  that  if  he  would  forgive  her  fool 
ish  vanity,  she  would  never  again  be  above 
being  taoght  The  fond,  but  not  blind  fa- 
ther, withdrew  with  her.  Lucilla  followed 
with  looks  ef  anxious  love. 

I>uring  their  short  absence,  Mrs.  Stanley 
aaid,  *•  Lucilla  is  so  practically  aware  of  the 
truth  of  her  father's  observation,  that  she  of- 
ten says  she  finds  as  much  advantage  as 
pleasure  in  teaching  the  children  at  her 
school.  This  elementary  instruction  obli- 
ges her  continually  to  recur  to  first  princi- 
ples, to  keep  constantly  uppermost  m  her 
mind  those  great  truths  contained  in  the  ar- 
ticles of  our  belief,  the  commandments,  and 
the  prayer  taoc:ht  by  our  Redeemer.  This 
perpetual  simplifying  of  religion,  she  assures 
me,  keeps  her  more  humble,  fixes  her  atten- 
tion en  fundamental  truths,  and  make  her 
more  indifferent  to  controverted  points.' 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Stanley  and  his 
daughters  returned  cheerful  and  happy :  Lu- 
cilla smiling  like  the  angel  of  peace  and  love. 
'  If  I  were  not  afraid,'  said  Lady  Belfield, 
'  of  falling  under  the  same  censure  with  my 
friend  Phoebe,'  smiling  on  the  sweet  girl, 
«  I  should  venture  to  say  that  I  thought  the 
sermon  rather  too  severe.' 

*  Do  not  bo  afraid.  Madam,'  replied  Mr. 
Stanley  t  *  thougfa^i  disapprove  that  cheap  and 
cruel  criticism  which  makes  a  man  an  of- 

Jendtrfor  n  tooni,  yet  discussion  does  not 
necessariljr  involve  censoriousness ;  so  far 
from  it,  it  is  fair  to  discuss  whatever  seems  to 
be  doabtful,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your 
Ladyship's  objections. 

*  Well  then,'  replied  she,  in  the  most  mo- 
dest tone  and  accent, '  with  all  my  reverence 
for  Dr.  Barlow,  I  thought  him  a  little  unrea 
flonable  in  seeming  to  expect  universal  good 
ness  from  creatures  whom  he  yet  insisted 
were  lallen  creatures.' 

*  Perhaps,  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  you  mistook  his  meaning,  (or  he  appeared 
to  me  perfectly  consistent,  not  only  with  him- 
self, but  with  bis  invariable  role  and  gfuide, 
the  Scriptures.  Sanctification,  will  you  al- 
low me  to  use  so  serious  a  word,  however 


imperfiKt,  mutt  be  universal.  It  is  not  the 
improvement  of  any  one  faculty,  or  quality, 
or  temper,  which  divines  mean,  when  they 
say  we  are  renewed  in  part,  so  much  as  that 
the  change  is  not  perfect,  the  holiness  is  not 
complete  in  any  part,  or  power,  or  faculty, 
though  progressive  in  all.  He  who  earnest* 
ly  desires  an  universal '  victory  over  sin j 
knows  which  of  his  evil  dispositions  or  aflec* 
tions  it  is,  that  is  yet  unsubdued.  This  re- 
bellious enemy  he  vigilantly  sets  himself  to 
watch  against,  to  struggle  with,  and,  through 
divine  grace,  to  conquer.  The  test  of  ms 
■incerity  does  not  so  much  consist  in  avoids 
ing  many  faults  to  which  he  has  no  tempta^ 
tion,  as  in  conquering  that  one  to  which  his 
natural  bent  and  bias  forcibly  impel  him.' 

Lady  Belfield  said,  *  But  is  it  not  impossi* 
ble  to  bring  every  j^rt  of  our  nature  under 
this  absolute  dominion  ?  Suppose  a  man  is 
very  passionate  and  yet  veiy  charitable; 
wouldy  you  look  upon  that  person  to  be  in  a 
dangerous  state  f ' 

*  ft  is  not  my  province.  Madam,  to  decide,' 
replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *God,'  as  Bishop 
Sanderson  says,  *  reserves  this  royally  to 
himself,  of  being  the  searcher  of  hearts.'  I 
cannot  jud^  how  far  he  resists  anger,  nor 
what  are  his  secret  struggles  against  it. — 
God,  who  expects  not  perfection,  expects 
sincerity.  Though  complete,  unmixed  good- 
ness is  not  to  be  attained  in  this  imperfect 
state,  yet  the  earnest  desire  after  it  is  the  on- 
ly sure  criterion  of  the  sincerity  we  profess. 
If  the  man  you  allude  to  does  not  watch  and 
pray,  and  strive  against  the  passion  of  anger, 
which  is  his  natural  infirmity,  I  should  doubt 
whether  any  of  his  affections  were  really  re- 
newed :  and  I  should  fear  that  his  charity 
was  rather  a  mere  habitual  feeling,  though  a 
most  amiable  one,  t^an  a  Christian  grace. 
He  indulges  in  charity,  because  it  is  a  con- 
stitutional bias,  and  costs  him  nothing.  He 
indulges  in  passion  because  it  is  a  natural 
bias  also ;  and  to  set  about  a  victory  over  it 
would  cost  him  a  great  deal.  This  should 
put  him  on  a  strict  self-examination ;  when 
be  would  probably  find  that,  while  he  gives 
the  uncontrolled  reins  to  any  one  wrong  in- 
clination, his  religion,  even  when  he  does 
right  things,  is  questionable.  True  religion 
is  seated  in  the  heart :  that  is  the  centre 
from  which  all  the  lines  of  right  practice 
must  diverge.  It  is  the  great  duty  and  chief 
business  of  a  Christian  to  labour  to  make  all 
his  affections,  with  all  their  motives,  tenden- 
cies, and  operations,  subservient  to  the  word 
and  will  of  God.  His  irregular  passions, 
which  are  still  apt  to  start  out  into  disorder, 
will  require  vigilance  to  the  end. — He  must 
not  think  all  is  safe,  because  the  more  tracta- 
ble ones  are  not  rebellious ;  but  he  may  en- 
tertain a  cheerful  hope,  when  those  which 
were  once  rebellious  are  become  tractable.' 

*  I  feel  the  importance  of  what  you  say,' 
returned  Lady  Belfield ;  *  but  I  fieel  also  my 
utter  inability  to  set  about  it.' 

*  My  dear  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  this 
is  the  best,  and  most  salutary  feeling  you  can 
have.  That  very  consciousness  of  inefficien- 
cy win,  1  trust,  drive  you  to  the  fountain 
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of  all  strength  and  power :  it  wtU  qaicken 
your  faith,  and  animate  your  prayer ;  faith 
which  is  the  habitual  principle  of  confidence 
in  God ;  and  prayer,  which  is  the  exercise 
of  that  principle  toward  Him  who  is  the  ob- 
ject of  it' 

*Bat,  Dr.  Barlow,'  said  Lady  Belfield, 
^was  so  discouraging: !  He  seemed  tointi 
mate*  as  if  the  conflict  of  a  Christian  with 
nn  must  be  as  lasting  as  his  life;  whereas  1 
had  hoped  that  victory  once  obtained,  was 
obtained  forever.* 

*•  The  Hrait  gate,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  is 
only  the  entrance  of  religion  ;  the  narrow 
way  is  a  continued  course.  The  Christian 
Kle,  my  dear  Liady  Belfield,  is  not  a  pomt 
but  a  progress.  It  is  precisely  in  the  race 
of  Christianity  as  in  the  race  of  human 
glory.  Julius  Csosar  and  St.  Paul  de- 
ecribe  their  respective  warfares  in  neariy  the 
same  terms.-^^e  $kould  count  nothing 
done^  tokile  any  thing  remains  undone^*  says 
the  Warrior.  J^Tot  counting  myself  to  have 
aUaxned--forgeUing  the  things  which  are  be- 
hind, and  pressing  forward  to  those  which 
are  before,  sa^s  the  Apostle.  And  it  is 
worth  remarking,  that  they  both  made  the 
disqualifying  observation  after  attainments 
almost  incredible.  As  there  was  no  being  a 
hero  by  any  idler  way,  so  there  is  no  being  a 
Christian  by  any  easier  road.  Tbe  necessi 
tv  of  pursuit  IS  the  same  in  Both  cases, 
though  the  objects  pursued  differ  as  widely 
as  the  vanities  of  time  from  the  riches  of 
eternity. 

*  Do  not  think,  my  dear  Madam,'  added 
Mr.  Stanley,  *■  that  1  am  erecting  myself  in- 
to a  censor,  much  less  into  a  model  Tbe 
corruptionB  which  I  lament,  I  participate. 
The  deficiencies  which  I  deplore,  1  feel. 
Not  only  when  I  look  abroad,  am  I  persua- 
ded of  the  general  prevalence  of  evil  by 
what  I  see ;  btit  when  I  look  into  my  own 
heart,  my  conviction  is  confirmed  by  what  1 
experience.  I  am  conscious,  not  merely  of 
frailties,  but  of  sins.  I  will  not  hypocritt 
cally  accuse  myself  of  gross  offences  which 
I  have  not  temptation  to  commit,  and  from 
the  commission  of  which,  motives  inferior  to 
religion  would  preserve  me.  But  I  am  con- 
tinually humbled  in  detecting  mixed  motives 
in  almost  all  I  do.  Such  struggin^s  of  pride 
with  my  endeavours  after  humility  !  Such 
irresolution  in  my  firmest  purposes  !  So 
much  imperfection  in  my  best  actions  !  So 
much  want  of  simplicity  in  my  purest  designs! 
Such  fresh  shoots  of  selfishness  where  I  had 
hoped  the  plant  itself  had  been  eradicated  ! 
Such  frequent  deadness  in  duty !  Such  cold- 
ness in  my  affections !  Such  infirmity  of 
will !  Such  proneness  to  earth  in  my  highest 
aspiration  after  heaven !  All  these  you  see 
would  hardly  make,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
want  Christian  discernment,  very  gross  sins ; 
yet  they  prove  demonstrably  the  root  of  sin 
in  the  heart,  and  the  infection  of  nature 
tainting  my  best  resolves.' 

*  The  true  Christian,'  said  I,  when  Mr. 
Stanley  had  done  speaking,  'extracts  bu- 

*  Nil  actum  reputsns  dum  quod  seperesset  affea- 
dum.    Lucan. 


mility  from  the  very  circumstaooe  which 
raises  pride  in  the  irreligious.  Tbe  sight  of 
any  enormity  in  aaother,  makes  the  mere 
moralist  proud  that  be  is  exempt  from  it, 
while  the  religions  man  is  humbled  from  a 
view  of  the  sinfulness  of  that  nature  be  par- 
takes, a  nature  which  admits  of  such  excess- 
es, and  from  which  excesses  be  knows  that 
he  himself  is  preserved  by  divine  grace  akne. 
I  have  often  observed  that  csoroparison  is  tbe 
ailment  of  pride  in  the  worldly  man,  and  at' 
self-abasement  in  the  Christian.* 

Poor  Lady  Belfield  looked  comibrted  on 
finding  that  her  friend  Mr.  Stanley  was  oo( 
quite  so  perfect  as  she  bad  feared.  ^  Happy 
are  those,'  exclaimed  she,  looking  at  Lncil- 
la,  *the  innocence  of  whose  lives  recom- 
mends them  to  the  divine  favour.* 

'Innocence,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  'cao 
never  be  pleaded  as  a  ground  of  acc^taoce, 
because  the  thing  does  not  exist.  Inooceoce 
excludes  the  necessity  of  repentance ;  sod 
where  there  is  no  sin,  there  can  be  no  seed 
of  a  Saviour.  Whatever  therefore  we  may 
be  in  comparison  with  others,  innocence  can 
afford  no  plea  for  our  acceptance,  witfaoot 
annuling  the  great  plan  of  our  redemptioa.' 

*  One  thing  puzzles  me,'  said  Ladv  Bd- 
field.  '  The  most  worthless  people  I  con- 
verse with  deny  the  doctrine  of  human  cor- 
ruption, a  doctrine  the  truth  of  which  ooe 
should  suppose  their  own  feelings  imistcoD> 
firm ;  while  those  few  excellent  persons  who 
almost  seem  to  have  escaped  it,  insist  the 
most  peremptorily  on  its  resJity.  But  if  it 
be  really  true,  surely  tbe  mercies  of  God 
are  so  great,  that  he  will  overlook  the  frail- 
ties of  such  weak  and  erring  mortals.  So 
gracious  a  Saviour  will  not  miact  such  rig- 
orous obedience  from  creatures  so  infirm.' 

*  Let  not  what  I  am  g^oing  to  say,  my  dear 
Lady  Belfield,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  'sffeod 
you ;  the  correctness  of  your  conduct  ex- 
empts you  from  any  particular  applicatioo. 
But  there  are  too  many  Christians,  who 
while  they  speak  with  reverence  of  Christ  as 
the  Saviour  of  sinners,  do  not  enoorii  con- 
sider him  as  a  deliverer  from  sin.  They  re- 
gard him  rather  as  having  lowered  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  law,  and  exonerated  his 
followers  from  the  necessity  of  that  strict- 
ness of  life  which  they  view  as  a  burthen- 
some  part  of  their  religioni  From  this  bor- 
then  they  flatter  themselves  it  was  the  chie 
object  of  the  gospel  to  deliver  tJiera ;  and 
from  this  supposed  deliverance  it  is,  that  they 
chiefly  consider  it  as  a  merciful  dispcosaUoo. 
A  cheap  Christianity,  of  which  we  can  acqmt 
ourselves  by  a  general  recc^nition,  and  a 
few  stated  observances,  which  require  no 
sacrifices  of  the  will,  nor  rectification  of  tw 
life,  is,  I  assure  you,  the  prevailing  system , 
the  religion  of  that  numerous  class  who  iiso 
to  save  appearances,  and  to  decline  reeling' 
who  expect  every  thing  hereafter  ^^**/^JJ 
resolve  to  give  up  nothing  here;  but^n? 
keep  heaven  in  view  as  a  snug  reversion  a  -  i 
ter  they  shall  have  squeezed  out  of  this  worw*  i 
to  the  very  last  dregs  and  dropping*)  *"  * 
has  to  give.'  _^ ,; 

Lady  Belfield,  with-great  modesty,  rcpi»- 
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erl,  *  Indeed  lam  asbamed  to  hare  said  no 
mucb  upon  a  topic  on  which  I  am  unable, 
a.n<)  noused  to  debate.     Sir  J ohn  only  smiles, 
and  looks  resolved  not  to  help  me  out.    Be> 
lieve  me,  however,  my  dear  Sir,  that  what  1 
have  said  proceeds  not  from  presumption, 
l>ut  from  an  earnest  desire  of  being*  set  right. 
1  will  only  venture  to  offer  one  more  obser- 
vation on  the  afternoon  sermon.     Dr.  Bar- 
low, to  my  great  surprise,  spoke  of  the  death 
of  Christ  as  exhibiting  practical  lessons. 
JVow,  though  1  have  always  considered  it  in  a 
g^eneral  way,  as  the  caufte  of  our  salvation, 
yet  its  preceptive  and  moral  benefits,  I  must 
confess,  do  not  appear  to  me  at  all  obvious.' 
*  I  conceive,'  replied  Mr.   Stanley,  *  our 
deliverance  from  the  punishment  incurred 
by  sin,  to  be  one  great  end  and  object  of  the 
death  of  our  Redeemer;  but  I  am  verr  far 
from  considering  this  as  the  only  benefit  at- 
tending it.      I  conceive  it  to  be  most  abun- 
dant in  instruction,  and  the  strongest  nossi- 
ble  incentive  to  practical  goodness ;  ana  that 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.      The  death  of 
our  lUsdeemer  shows  us  the  infinite  value  of 
our  souls,  by  showing  the  inestimable  price 
paid  for  them,  and  thus  leads  us  to  more  dili- 
gence in  securing  their  eternal  felicity.     It 
is  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  an  unfeigned 
hatred  of  sin,  and  more  especially  to  con- 
vince us  of  God's  hatred  to  that,  for  the  par- 
don of  which  such  a  sacrifice  was  deemed 
necessary.    Now,  if  it  actually  produce  such 
an  effect,  it  consequently  stimulates  us  to  re- 
pentance, and  to  an  increasinj^  dread  of  vio- 
lating those  engagements  which  we  have  so 
often  made  to  lead  a  better  life.    Then  the 
contemplation  of  this  stupendous  circum- 
stance will  tend  to  fill  our  hearts  with  such  a 
sense  of  gratitude  and  obedience,  as  will  be 
likely  to  preserve  us  from  relapsing  into 
fresh  offences.     Again— can  any  motive  op- 
erate so  powerfully  on  us  towards  producing 
universal  charity  and  forgiveness?    What- 
ever promotes  our  love  to  God  will  dispose  us 
to  an  increased  love  for  our  fellow  creatures. 
We  cannot  converse  with  any  man,  we  can- 
not receive  a  kindness  from  any  man,  nay, 
wc  cannot  receive  an  injury  from  any  man, 
for  whom  the  Redeemer  has  not  died.    The 
remembrance  of  the  sufferings  which  pro- 
cured pardon  for  the  greatest  offences,  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  lead  us  to  forgive  small 
ones.' 

Lady  Belfield  said,  <  I  had  not  indeed  im- 
agined' there  were  any  practiciil  uses  in  an 
event  to  which  I  had  been,  however,  accus- 
tomed to  look  with  reverence  as  an  atone- 
ment for  sin  ' 

K)f  these  practical  effects.*  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, '  I  will  only  farther  observe,  that  all  hu- 
man considerations  put  together,  cannot  so 
powerfully  inspire  us  with  an  indifference  to 
the  vanities  of  life,  and  the  allurements  of  un- 
hallowed pleasures.  No  human  motive  can 
be  BO  efficacious  in  sustaining  the  heart  un- 
der trials,  and  reconciling  it  to  afflictions. — 
For  what  trials,  and  afflictions  do  not  sink 
into  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  soffer- 
iDfTR  attending  that  august  event,  from  which 
we  derive  this  support  ?    The  contemplation 


of  this  sacrifice  also  degrades  wealth,  deba- 
ses power,  annihilates  ambition.  We  rise 
from  this  contemplation  with  a  mind  prepar- 
ed to  t>ear  wit|]  the  infirmities,  to  relieve 
the  wants,  to  forgive  the  unkindnesses  of 
men.  We  extract  from  it  a  more  humbling 
sense  of  ourselves,  a  more  subdued  spirit,  a 
more  sober  contempt  of  whatever  the  world 
calls  great,  than  all  the  lectures  of  ancient 
philosophy,  or  the  teachers  of  modem  morals 
ever  inspired.* 

During  this  little  debate  Sir  John  main- 
tained the  most  invincible  silence.  His 
countenance  bore  not  the  least  mark  of  ill- 
humour  or  impatience,  but  it  was  serious 
and  thoughtful ;  except  when  his  wife  got 
mto  any  little  difficulty  ;  he  then  encouraged 
her  by  an  affectionate  smile,  but  listened 
like  a  man  who  has  not  quite  made  up  his 
mind,  yet  thinks  the  subject  too  important 
to  be  dismissed  without  a  fair  and  candid 
hearing. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, a  sweet  little  gay  girl  flew  into  the  room 
almost  breathless  with  joy  ;  and  running  to 
her  mother,  presented  her  with  a  beautiful 
nos^ay 

'  O,  I  see  you  were  the  industrious  girl  last 
week,  Kate,*  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  embracing 
her,  admiring  th^  flowers.  Lady  Belfield 
looked  inquisitively.  *  It  is  an  invention  of 
Lucilla^B,'  said  the  mother, '  that  the  little 
one  .who  performs  best  in  the  school-room, 
instead  of  having  any  reward  which  may 
excite  vanity  or  sensuality,  shall  be  taught 
to  gratify  a  better  feelinpf,  by  being  allowed 
to  present  her  mother  with  a  nosegay  of  the 
finest  flowers,  which  it  is  reward  enough  to 
see  worn  at  dinner,  to  which  she  is  alivays 
admitted  when  there  is  no  company.' 

^  Oh !  pray  do  not  consider  us  as  compa- 
ny ;  pray  let  Kate  dine  with  us  to-day,'  said 
Lady  Belfield  Mrs.  Stanley  bowed  her 
assent  and  went  on.  *  But  this  is  not  all.— 
The  flowers  they  present,  they  also  raise.  I 
went  rather  too  far,  when  I  said  that  no  rao- 
ity  was  excited ;  they  are  vain  enough  of 
their  carnations,  and  each  is  eager  to  pro- 
duce the  largest.  In  this  competition,  how- 
ever, the  vanity  is  not  personal.  LuciUa 
has  some  skill  m  raising  flowers,  each  girl 
has  a  subordinate  post  under  her.  Their 
father  often  treats  them  with  a  half  a  day's 
work,  and  then  they  all  treat  me  with  tea  and 
cakes  in  the  honey-suckle  arbour  of  their 
own  planting,  whicn  is  caUed  Lucilla's  bow- 
er. It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  pa- 
rents or  children  most  enjoy  these  happy 
holidays ' 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Stanley  appeared  with  her 
nosegay  in  a  large  knot  or  ribbons,  which 
was  eyed  with  no  small  complacency  by  little 
Kate.  I  observed  that  Lucilla,  who  used  to 
manifest  mucb'pleasure  in  the  conversation 
after  dinner,  was  beckoned  out  of  the  room 
1  bv  Phoebe,  as  soon  as  it  was  over.    1  felt  un- 
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easy  at  an  atneoee  to  which  I  had  not  been 

accustomed  ;  bat  the  cause  was  explained, 
when  at  six  o'clock,  Kate  who   was    the 

Sueen  of  the  day,  was  sent  to  invite  us  to 
rink  tea  in  Lucilla^s  bower.    We  instantly 
obeyed  the  summons 

*  1  knew  nothing  of  this,*  said  the  delight- 
ed mother,  while  we  were  all  admiring  the 
elegant  arrangements  of  this  little  fete-  The 
purple  clematis  twisting  its  flexible  branch- 
es with  those  of  the  pale  woodbine,  formed 
a  sweet  and  fragprant  canopy  to  the  arched 
bower,  while  the  flowery  tendrils  hung  down 
on  aU  sides.  Large  bunches  of  roses,  in- 
termixed with  the  silver  stars  of  the  jessa* 
mine,  wore  stuck  into  the  moss  on  the  inside 
as  a  temporary  decoration  only.  The  finest 
plants  had  been  brought  from  the  green- 
house for  the  occasion.  It  was  a  delicious 
evening,  and  the  little  fairy  festivity,  togeth- 
er wifh  the  flitting  about  of  the  airy  spirits 
which  had  prepared  it,  was  absolutely  en- 
chanting. Sir  John,  always  poetical,  ex*- 
claimed  in  rapture, 

*  Hesperian  fables  true, 
If  true,  here  ouly,' 

I  needed  not  this  quotation  to  bring  the 
garden  of  Eden  to  my  mind,  for  Lucilla 
presided.  Pbcebe  was  all  alive.  The  other 
little  ones  had  decorated  Kate's  flaxen  hair 
with  a  wreath  of  woodbines.  They  sunr 
two  or  three  baby  stanzas,  which  they  had 
composed  among  themselves,  in  which  Kate 
was  complimented  as  queen  of  the  fete.  The 
youngest  daughter  of  Lady  Aston,  who  was 
about  Kate's  age,  and  two  little  girls  of  Dr. 
Barlow's  were  of  the  children's  party  on  the 
green.  The  elder  sistors  of  both  families 
made  part  of  the  company  within. 

When  we  were  all  seated  in  our  enchant- 
ing bower,  and  drinking  our  tea,  at  which 
we  bad  no  other  attendants  than  the  little 
Hebes  themselves,  I  asked  Kate  how  it  hap- 
pened that  she  seemed  to  be  distinguished 
on  this  occasion  from  her  little  sisters.  *  Oh 
Sir,'  said  she,  <  it  is  because  it  is  my  birth-day. 
I  am  eight  years  old  to-day.  I  gave  up  all 
my  gilt  books  with  pictures  this  day  twelve- 
month, and  to-day  I  give  op  all  my  little 
story  books,  I  am  now  going  to  reaid  such 
books  as  men  and  women  read.' 

She  then  ran  to  her  companions,  who 
ranged  themselves  round  a  turf  seat  at  a  lit 
tie  distance  before  us,  to  which  were  trans- 
ferred a  profusion  of  cakes  and  fruit  from 
the  bower.  While  they  were  devouring 
them,  I  turned  to  Mr.  Stanley,  and  desired 
an  explanation  of  Kate's  speech. 

*  I  make,'  said  he,  *  the  renouncing  their 
baby  books  a  kind  of  epocba,  and  by  thus 
distinctly  marking  the  period,  they  nerer 
think  of  returning  back  to  them.  We  have 
in  our  domestic  |3an  several  of  these  artifi- 
cial divisions  of  life.  These  little  celebra- 
tions are  seras,  that  we  use  as  marking 
posts,  from  which  we  set  out  on  some  new 
course.' 

*  But  as  to  Kate's  books  ?'  said  Lady  Bel- 
field.  '  We  have,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley* '  too 
many  elementary  boob.  They  are  read  too 
much  and  too  long.     The  youthful  mind, 


whicb  w«a  formerly  siok  from  ioiiiiiioa,  h 
now  in  danger  from  a  plethora. 

*  Much,  however,  will  depend  on  capacity 
and  disposition.  A  child  of  slower  paiU  m&y 
be  indulged  till  nine  years  old  with  boob 
which  a  lively  genius  will  look  doiro  u|)od  h 
seven*  A  girl  of  talents  vdll  read.  To  Ker 
no  excitement  is  wfinting.  The  natural  ap- 
petite is  a  sufficient  incentive.  The  kn 
brilliant  child  requires  the  alluremeot  of 
lighter  books.  She  wants  encouragement  &s 
much  as  the  other  requires  restraint.' 

*  But  don't  you  think,'  said  Lady  Bd6eli7, 
'  that  tliey  are  of  great  use  in  attraction  cbi]- 
dren  to  love  reading  ?'  '  Doubtless  thej  are,' 
said  Mr.  Stanley.  <  The  mLsfortane  ia,  Uiat 
the  stimulants  used  to  attract  at  first  must  be 
not  only  continued  but  heightened,  to  keep 
up  the  attraction.  These  books  are  oore.; 
in  miniature,  and  the  excess  of  them  vill 
lead  to  the  want  of  novels  at  full  leoftb. 
The  early  use  of  savory  dishes  is  not  usu- 
ally followed  by  an  appetite  for  plaio  food 
To  the  taste  thus  pampered,  historj  be- 
comes dry,  grammar  laborious^  and  re%ioa 
dull. 

<  My  wife,  who  was  left  to  travel  through 
the  wide  expanse  of  universal  history,  and 
the  dreary  deserts  of  Rapin  and  M^erai,  is, 
I  will  venture  to  assert,  more  completely 
skilled  in  ancient  French,  and  Eaglish  his- 
tory, than  any  of  the  girls  who  have  been 
fed,  or  rather  starved  on  extracts  aad 
abridgements.  I  mean  not  to  recommeod 
the  two  last  named  authors  for  very  toq^ 
people.  Tbev  are  dry  and  tedious,  aod  chil- 
dren in  our  nays  have  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring the  same  knowledge  with  less  laboor. 
we  have  brighter,  I  wish  I  could  say  safer 
lights.  StiU  (act,  and  not  wit,  is  the  leadu)? 
object  of  history. 

'  Mrs.  Stanley  says,  that  the  vcy  tediott"^- 
ness  of  her  historians  had  a  good  effect ;  Ih^y 
were  a  ballast  to  her  leritr,  a  discipliw  (o 
her  mind,  of  which  she  has  felt  the  beoent  m 
her  subsequent  life.  , 

*  But  to  return  to  the  mass  of  cWWJf^ 
books.  The  too  great  profusion  of  tbem 
protracts  the  imbecility  of  childbo^ ;  they 
arrest  the  understanding  instead  of  adrafl- 
cing  it;  they  give  foi:wardnca8  witwai 
strength  ;  they  hinder  the  mind  from  ma- 
king vigorous  shoots,  teach  it  to  stoop  wbea 
it  should  soar,  and  to  contract  when  it80o«|J 
expand  ;  yet  I  allow  that  many  of  tt^J^ 
delightfully  amusing,  and  to  a  certain  Wf 
instructive ;  but  they  must  not  be  ««»  ?J 
the  basis  of  instruction,  and  hot  sptfiW 
used  at  all  as  refreshment  from  1*^'*    . 

» They  inculcate  morality  and  good  actiow 
surely,'  said  Lady  BelfieW.  '  It »  ^^.^. 
plied  Mr  Stanley,  *  but  they  often  lOCjU^" 
them  on  a  worldly  principle,  ^nC  p»  , 
teach  the  pride  of  virtue,  and  the  P^o^  «^ 
virtue,  than  point  out  the  motive  o^  v^^ 
and  the  principle  of  sin.  They  rep'^ 
bad  actions  as  evil  and  injurious  ^  fj^jj J 
but  not  as  an  offence  against  th«  Aim^  ; 
Whereas  the  Bible  comes  ^^V.^rin- 
straight-forward,  simple,  but  P<>''J""X<'- 
ciple—*  How  shall  I  do  this  gt^<  ^^^ 
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ii«M  s^stfisC    €Mr    Agamst  Tk^e,  Thee 
volv  ha?e  I  uniied,  aa4  done  tliii  evil  in  <Ay 

^Ereo  children  should  be  taught  that 
iHien  a  mab  has  oomroitted  the  greatest  pos- 
cible  crime  against  his  felloir  creature,  still 
the  offence  against  God  is  what  will  strike  a 
true  peoiteot  with  the  most  deep  remorse. 
All  morality  which  is 'not  drawn  from  this 
scriptural  source  is  weak,  defectiye,  and 
hollow.  These  entertaining  authors  seldom 
ground  their  stories  on  any  intimation  that 
human  nature  is  corrupt;  that  the  young 
reader  is  helpless  asd  wants  assistance ;  that 
be  isguilty  and  wants  pardon.' 

'  Surely,  my  dear  Mr.  Stanley,^  said  Lady 
Belfield,  *  though  I  do  not  object  to  the 
truth  and  reasonableness  of  any  thing  you 
have  said,  I  cannot  think  that  these  things 
can  possibly  be  made  intelligible  to  children.* 

'  The  framers  of  our  catechism,  Madam, 
thought  otherwise,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley. 
'  The  catechism  was  written  for  children, 
and  contains  all  the  seeds  and  principles  of 
Christianity  for  men.  It  evidently  requires 
moch  explanation,  much  development ;  still 
it  furnishes  a  wide  and  important  field  Usr 
colloquial  instruction,  without  which  young 
persons  can  by  no  means  understand  a  com- 
position so  amiable,  but  so  condensed.  The 
catechism  speaks  expressly  of  a  '  death  unto 
sin*— ^f  *  a  new  birth  unlo  righteousness' — 
of  <  being  bom  in  sin' — of  '  being  the  chil- 
dren of  wrath'^-of  becoming  *  the  children 
of  grace' — of  *  forsaking  sm  by  repentance' 
—of  *  believing  the  promise  of  God  by 
^Ih.'  Now,  while  children  are  studying 
these  great  truths  in  the  catechism,  they  are 
probably^  at  the  same  time,  almost  constant- 
ly reading  some  of  those  entertaining  stories 
which  are  grounded  and  built  on  a  quite  on- 
posKe  principle,  and  do  not  even  imply 
the  existence  of  any  such  fundamental 
truths.' 

'Surely,'  interrupted  lady  Belfield,  'you 
would  not  have  these  serious  doctrmes 
brought  forward  in  story  books  ?' 

'  By  no  means,  Madam,'  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley ;  '  but  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  even 
story  books  should  not  be  found  on  a  princi- 
ple directly  controdUlary  to  them,  nay,  to- 
tally ivbvtrm^e  of  them.  The  Arabian 
Ni^ts,  and  other  oriental  books  of  fable, 
though  loose  and  faulty  in  many  respects, 
yet  rave  always  a  referenoe  to  the  religion  of 
the  oottotry.  Nothing  is  introduced  a^inst 
the  law  of  Mahomet ;  nothing  subrersive  of 
the  opinions  of  a  Museulman.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  books,  for  baring  fio  relirion 
but  for  baring  a  fcdit  religion.  A  book 
which  in  nothing  opposes  the  principle  of  the 
Bible,  I  would  m  far  from  calling  a  bad  book, 
tbottgh  the  Bible  was  never  named  in  it.^ 

Ijady.  Belfield  observed,  *That  she  was 
sorr^  to  say  her  children  found  religious 
studies  rery  dry  and  tiresome;  though  she 
took  great  pains,  and  made  them  learn  by 
heart  a  moititude  of  questions  and  answers, 
a  rariety  of  catechisms  and  explanations, 
and  the  best  abridgements  of  the  Bible.' 

'  My  dear  Lady  Belfield,'  replied  Mr.  Stan* 


ley,  *  you  have  fully  accounted  for  the  dry- 
ness and  dulness  of  which  you  complain. 
Give  them  the  Bible  Uself,  I  never  vet  knew 
a  child  who  did  not  deligbt  in  the  Bible  histo- 
ries, and  who  would  not  desire  to  hear  them 
again  and  again.  From  the  histories,  Mrs. 
Stanley  and  I  proceed  with  them  to  the  par- 
ables ;  and  from  them  to  the  miracles,  and  a 
few  of  the  most  striking  prophecies.  When 
they  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of  this  desul- 
tory knowledge,  we  begin  to  weave  the 
parts  into  a  whole.  The  little  girl  who  had 
the  honour  of  dining  with  you  to-day,  has 
begun  this  morning  to  read  the  Scriptures 
with  her  mother  systematically  We  shall 
soon  open  to  her  something  of  the  scheme  of 
Christisnity,  and  explain  how  those  miracles 
and  prophecies  connrm  the  truth  of  that  re- 
ligion in  which  she  is  to  be  more  fully  in- 
s^cted. 

*  Upon  their  historical  knowledge,  which 
they  acquired  by  picking  out  the  most  in- 
teresting stories,  we  endeavour  to  ground 
principlas  to  enlighten  their  minds,  and  pre- 
cepts to  iufluence  their  conduct.  With  the 
genuine  language  of  Scripture  I  have 
taken  particular  care  they  shall  be  well 
acquainted,  by  digging  for  the  ore  in  its  na- 
tive bed.  While  they  have  been  studying 
the  stories,  their  minds  have  at  the  same 
time  been  imbued  with  the  impressive  phra- 
seology of  Scripture.  I  make  a  great  point 
of  this,  having  oflen  seen  this  useful  impres- 
sion effectually  prevented  hv  a  multitude  of 
subsidiary  histories,  and  explanations,  which 
too  much  supersede  the  use  of  the  original 
text. 

*  Only  observe,'  continued  he,  *  whatdivioe 
sentiments,  what  holy  precepts,  what  devout 
ejaculations,  what  strokes  oi  self-abasement, 
what  flights  of  gratitude,  what  transports  of 
praise,  what  touches  of  penitential  sorro\r, 
are  found  comprised  in  some  one  short  sen- 
tence woven  into  almost  every  part  of  the 
historical  scriptures !  observe  tnis,  and  then 
confess  what  a  pity  it  is  that  children  should 
be  commonly  set  to  read  the  history'  in  a  mea- 
gre abridgement,  stripped  of  those  rems 
with  which  tlie  original  is  so  richly  inlaid  ! 
These  histories  and  expositions  become  very 
useful  afterwards  to  young  people  who  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Bible  itself.' 

Sir  John  observed,  Ihat  he  had  been  struck 
with  the  remarkisble  ditinUresUdnets  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  daughters,  and  their  indifference 
to  things  about  which  most  children  were  so 
eager.  '  Selfishness,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  ^  is 
the  hydra  we  are  perpetually  combating ; 
but  the  monster  has  so  much  riCality,  tliat 
new  hesuls  spring  up  as  fast  as  the  old  ones 
are  cut  off.  To  counteract  selfishness,  UuU 
tn6om,  inbred  mischief ,  1  hold  to  be  the  great 
art  ^  education.  Education  therefore,  can- 
not be  adequately  carried  on,  except  by  tliose 
who  are  deeply  convinced  of  the  doctrine  of 
human  corruption.  This  evil  principle,  as  it 
shows  itself  early,  must  be  early  lopped,  or 
the  rapid  shoots  it  makes  will,  as  your  favour- 
ite Eve  observes, 

'  Soon  mock  our  scant,  manuriniv ' 
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*  This  counteraction,^  continned  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, HsDot  like  an  art  or  a  acience,  which 
is  to  be  taken  up  at  set  tiraes,  and  laid  aside 
till  the  allotted  period  of  instruction  returns ; 
but  as  the  evil  stiovrs  itself  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  shapes,  the  whole  forte  of  instruction  ik  to 
be  bent  agfainst  it.  Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  endeav- 
our that  not  one  reward  we  •  beitow,  not  one 
gratification  we  afford,  shall  be  calculated  to 

f)romote  it.  Gratifications  children  ouffhf  to 
lave.  The  appetites  and  inclinations  should 
be  reasonably  indulged.  We  only  are  cau- 
tious not  to  employ  them  as  the  instruments 
of  rectmipensf,  which  would  look  as  if  we  val- 
ued them  hig^hly,  and  thought  them  a  fit  re- 
muneration for  merit*  I  would  rather  show 
a  little  indulgence  to  sensuality  as  sensuality, 
than  make  it  the  reward  of  goodness,  which 
seems  to  be  the  common  way.  While  I  in- 
dulged the  appetite  of  a  child,  I  would  never 
hold  out  that  indulgence  which  1  granted  to 
the  lowest,  the  animal  part  of  his  nature,  as  a 
payment  for  the  exertion  of  his  mental  or 
moral  faculties.' 

*  You  have  one  ^reat  advantage/  said  Sir 
John,  *  and  I  thank  God  it  is  the  same  in  Ca- 
vendish-square, that  you  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
draw  evenly  together.  Nothing  impedes  do- 
mestic regulations  so  efiectually  as  where 
parents,  from  difference  of  sentiment,  ill-hu- 
mour, or  bad  judgment,  obstruct  each  others 
plans,  or  where  one  parent  makes  the  other 
insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  their  children.* 

'  Mr.  Reynolds,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  « a 
friend  of  mine  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  in 
this  very  predicament.  To  the  mother's 
weakness  the  father's  temperate  discipline 
seems  cruelty.  She  is  perpetually  blaming 
him  before  the  children  for  settine:  them  to 
their  books.  Her  attentions  are  divided  be- 
tween their  health,  which  is  perfect,  and 
their  pleasure,  which  is  obstructed  bylfer 
foolish  zeal  to  promote  it,  far  more  than  by 
his  prudent  restrictions.  Whatever  the  fa- 
ther helps  them  to  at  table,  the  mother  takes 
from  them,  lest  it  should  make  them  sick. 
What  he  forbids  is  always  the  very  thing 
wliich  is  good  for  them.  She  is  much  more 
afraid,  however,  of  overloading  their  memo- 
he's  than  their  stomachs.  Reading,  she  says, 
will  spoil  the  girls'  eyes,  stooping  to  wnte, 
will  ruin  their  chests,  and  workmg  will  make 
them  round  shouldered.  If  the  boys  run, 
they  will  have  fevers ;  if  they  jump,  they 
will  sprain  their  ankles;  if  they  play  at 
cricket,  a  blow  may  kill  them  ;  if  tney  swim, 
ther  will  be  drowned,  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  is  no  argument  of  safety.  * 

'  Poor  Reynold's  life  is  one  continued 
struggle  between  his  sense  of  duty  to  his 
children,  and  his  complaisance  to  his  wife. 
If  he  carries  his  point,  it  is  at  the  expence  of 
his  peace ;  if  he  relaxes,  as  he  commonly 
does,  his  children  are  the  victims.  He  is  at 
length  bronght  to  submit  his  excellent  judg- 
ment to  her  feeble  mind,  lest  his  opposition 
should  hurt  her  health ;  and  he  has  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  his  children  trained  as  H- 
they  had  nothing  but  bodies. 

'  To  the  wretched  education  of  Mrs.  Rey- 
nolds herself ^aU  this  mischief  may  be  attribu- 


ted ;  for  she  is  not  a  bad,  tbovigb  tn  %verant 
woman  ;  and  having  been  harshly  trnted  by 
her  own  parents,  she  fell  into  the  val^  er- 
ror of  vulgar  minds,  that  of  supposing  the  op- 
posite of  wrong  must  necessnnrily  be  rig^ht 
As  she  found  that  being  perpetually  cootn- 
dieted  had  made  herself  miserable,  she  cod- 
eluded  that  never  being  contradicted  at  all 
would  make*  her  children  happy.  The  event 
has  answered  as  roi^ht  have  lieen  foresees. 
Never  was  a  more  discontented,  disagreeiiip, 
troublesome  feimily.  The  gratificatioD  of 
one  want  instantly  creates  a  new  one.  And 
it  is  only  when  they  are  <)uite  worn  out  vtth 
having  done  nothings  that  they  take  refs^ 
in  their  books,  as  less  wearisome  than  idl^ 
ness.* 

Sir  John,  turning  to.Liady  Belfield,  said  to 
a  very  tender  tone,  *  My  dear  Caroline,  tbi? 
story,  in  its  principal  feature,  does  not  apply 
to  us .  We  concur  com  pletely,  it  is  true,  but 
I  fear  we  concur  by  being  both  wroag ;  we 
both  err  by  excessive  indulgence.  As  to  the 
case  in  pomt,  while  children  are  young,  they 
may  perhaps  lean  to  the  parent  who  spoik 
them ;  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  an  iostance 
of  young  persons,  where  the  parentBdiiTered, 
who  did  not  afterwairds  discover  a  mncb 
stronger  affection  for  the  one  who  had  rea- 
sonably restrained  them,  tlian  for  the  ofber, 
whose  blind  indulgence  had  at  ooca  dimin- 
ished her  importance  and  their  own  rerer- 
ence.'  ' 

I  observed  to  Mr.  Stanley,  that  as  be  bad 
so  noble  a  library,  and  wished  to  inspire  bis 
children  with  the  loi^e  of  literature,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  their  apartment  so  sleoderir 
provided  with  books. 

*  This  is  the  age  of  excess  in  every  tiiinf ' 
replied  he ;  '  nothing  ta  a  gratificatioo  oi 
which  the  want  has  not  been  prcviouilv  fdi. 
The  wishes  of  children  all  so  anticipated,  that 
they  never  experience  the  pleasure  excited 
by  wanting  and  waiting.  Of  their  initiatory 
booksthey  muit  have  a  pretty  copious  sopplj* 
But  as  to  books  of  entertainment  or  iostruc- 
tion  of  a  higher  kind,  I  never  allow  tbem  te 
possess  one  of  their  own,  till  they  have  atten- 
tively read  and  improved  by  it ;  this  gtrcs 
them  a  kind  of  title  to  it ;  and  that  desire  ot 
property  so  natural  to  human  crcatares,  1 
think  stimulates  them  |n  despatching  b(^« 
which  are  in  themselves  a  little  dry.   E«" 

Sectation  with  them,  as  with  men,  quickens 
esire,  while  possession  deadens  it' 
By  this  time  the  children  had  exhausted 
all  the  refreshments  set  before  them,  aod  bad 
retreated  to  a  little  faAer  distance,  i^bcre. 
without  disturbing  us,^'they  frprfj  c")ove(i 
their  innocent  gambols — playing,  siog'pgf' 
laughing,  dancing,  reciting  verses,  Iryin^ 
which  could  puzzle  the  other  in  the  names  oi 
plants,  of  which  thev  pulled  single  l«y»  lo 
increase  the  difficulty,  all  succeeded  eacn 
other.  Ladv  Belfield  leaking  consciously  aj 
me,  said,  «  These  are  the  creatures  wbom  ' 
foolishly  suspected  of  being  made  o>»^^?r 
by  restraint,  and  gloomy  through  wwt  oi  w 
dulsrence ' 

'  Afterteng  experience,'  said  Mr  Stanl^|^ 
*  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  not  all 
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cutting  out  of  pleasure,  not  all  the 
Gostly  indulffeuces  which  wealth  cao  procure, 
not  ul  the  cootnraucea  of  iuveotiire  man  ibr 
ixi»  darling  youthful  oApriog,  can  find  out  an 
Amuaement  so  pure,  so  natural,  so  cheap,  so 
X'a.tional,  so  healthful,  I  had  almost  said  so 
religious,  as  that  unbought  pleasure  connect- 
ed with  a  garden.* 

Kate  and  Celia,  who  had  for  some  time 
lacon  peepinj^  into  the  bower  in  order  to  catch 
&X1  interval  m  the  conversation,  as  soon  as 
thej  found  our  attention  disengaged,  stole  in 
ajziong  us  ;  each  took  the  fond  father  by  a 
Itaiid,  and  led  him  to  the  turf  seat.  Phoebe 
pveseated  him  a  book  which  he  opened,  and 
out  of  it  read  with  infinite  humour,  grace 
and  gaiety.  The  diverting  History  of  John 
Gilpin,  This  it  seems  was  a  pleasure  to 
vrbich  they  had  been  led  to  look  forward  for 
some  time,  but  which,  in  honour  of  Kate, 
hsid  been  purposely  withheld  till  this  memo- 
rable day.  His  little  auditors,  who  grouped 
themselves  round  him  on  the  grass,  were 
nearly  convulsed  with  laughter,  nor  were 
the  tenants  of  the  bower  much  less  delight- 
ed. 

As  we  walked  into  the  house,  Mr.  Stanley 
said,  *  Whenever  I  r^  to  my  children  a 
light  and  gay  composition,  which  I  often  do, 
I  generally  take  care  it  shall  be  the  work  of 
some  valuable  author,  to  whose  writings  this 
Bliali  be  a  pleasant  and  a  tempting  prelude. 
What  child  of  spirit  who  hears  Jolm  Gilpin, 
will  not  long  to  be  thought  old  and  wise 
enough  to  read  the  ^  Task  P'  The  remem- 
brance of  the  inALut  rapture  will  give  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  poet.  Desiring  to  keep 
their  standard  high,  I  accustom  them  to  none 
but  gpod  writers,  in  every  sense  of  the  word ; 
by  this  means  they  will  be  less  likely  to  stoop 
to  ordinarv  ones  when  they  shall  hereafter 
come  to  choose  for  themselves.* 

Lady  Belfield  regretted  to  me  that  she  had 
not  brought  some  of  her  children  to  the 
Grove :  ^  To  confess  a-  disgraceful  truth,* 
said  she,  <  I  was  afraid  they  would  have  been 
moped  to  death ;  and  to  confess  another  truth 
still  more  disgraceful  to  my  own  authority. 
toy  indulgence  has  been  so  injudicious,  and  1 
have  maintained  so  little  control,  that  I  durst 
not  bring  some  of  them  Ibr  fear  of  putting 
the  rest  out  of  humour ;  I  am  now  m  a 
school,  where  I  trust  I  may  learn  to  acouire 
firbiness,  without  any  diminution  of  fond- 
ness.' 


CHAP.  XXVL 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Stanley  proposed 
that  we  should  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  his 
neighbours.  He  and  Sir  John  Belfield  rode 
on  horseback,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  at- 
tending the  ladies  in  the  sociable.  Lady 
Belfield,  who  was  now  become  desirous  of 
improving  on  her  own  too  relaxed  domestic 
system,  by  the  experience  of  Mrs.  Stanley, 
told  her  how  much  she  admired  the  cheerful 
obedience  of  ).er  children.  She  said,  *  she 
did  uot  80  much  wonder  to  see  thQm  so  good, 


but  she  owned  she  was  surprised  to  see  tl^em 
so  happy.* 

*  1  know  not,*  replied  Mrs.  Stanley, 
'  whether  the  increased  insubordination  of 
children  is  owing  to  the  new  school  of  philo- 
sophy and  politics,'  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
make  part  of  the  system.  When  I  go  some- 
times to  stay  with  a  friend  in  town  to  do  bu- 
siness, she  IB  always  making  apologies  that 
she  cannot  go  out  with  me—'  her  daughters 
want  the  coach.'  If  I  ask  leave  to  see  the 
friends  who  call  on  me  in  such  a  room,—*  her 
daughteirs  have  company  there,  or  Uiey  want 
the  room  for  their  music,  or  it  is  preparing 
for  the  children's  ball  in  the  eyening.'  If  a 
messenger  is  required, — '  her  daughters  want 
the  footman.'  There  certainly  prevails  a 
spirit  of  independence,  a  revolutionary  spir- 
it, a  separation  from  the  parent  state.  It  U 
the  children' a  world,* 

'  You  remind  me,  Madam,'  said  I,  *  of  an 
old  courtier,  who  beinr  asked  by  Louis  XV. 
which  age  he  preferred,  his  own  or  the  pres- 
ent, replied,  *  Sire,  I  passed  my  youth  in  re- 
specting old  age,  and  I  find  I  must  now  pass 
my  old  age  in  respecting  children.' 

*'  In  some  other  houses,'  said  Mrs.  Stanley, 
'  where  we  visit,  besides  that  of  poor  Mr. 
Reynolds,  the  children  seem  to  have  all  the 
accommodations ;  and  1  have  observed  that 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  father  is 
but  a  subordinate  consideration.  The  re- 
spectful terms  of  address  are  nearly  banish- 
ed from  the  vocabulary  of  children,  and  Uie 
somewhat  too  orderly  manner  which  once 
prevailed  is  superseded  by  an  incivility,  a 
roughness,  a  want  of  attention,  which  is 
surely  not  better  than  the  harmless  formality 
whicn  it  has  driven  out.' 

Just  as  she  had  said  this,  we  stopt  at  Mr, 
Reynolds'  eate ;  neitlier  he  nor  his  lady  were 
at  home.  Mr.  Stanlejr,  who  wished  to  shew 
us  a  fine  reach  of  the  river  from  the  drawing- 
room  window,  desir^  the  servant  to  show  us 
into  it  There  we  beheld  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  what  we  had  heard.  In  the  ample 
bow-window  lay  a  confused  heap  of  the  glit- 
tering spoils  of  the  most  expensive  toys. — 
Before  the  rich  silk  chairs  knelt  two  of  the 
children,  in  the  act  of  rapidly  demolishing 
their  fine  painted  play- things  ;  *•  others  apart 
sat  on  Uu floor  retired^'  and  more  deliberate- 
ly employed  in  picking  to  pieces  their  little 
gaudy  works  of  art.  A  pretty  girl  who  had 
a  beautiful  wax  doll  on  her  lap,  almost  as  big 
as  herself,  was  pulling  out  its  eyes,  that  she 
might  see  bow  they  were  put  in.  Another, 
weary  of  this  costly  baby,  was  making  a  lit- 
tie  doll  of  rags.  A  turbulent  looking  boy 
was  tearipg  out  the  parchment  from  a  hand- 
some new  drum,  that  he  might  see,  a.s  he  told 
us,  where  the  noise  came  from.  These  I 
forgave,  thev  had  meaning  in  their  mischiof. 

Another,  haying  kicked  about  a  whole  lit- 
tle gilt  library,  was  sitting,  with  the  decora- 
ted pages  torn  asunder  at  his  feet,  reading  a 
little  dirty  penny  book,  which  the  kitchen 
maid  had  bought  of  a  hawker  at  the  door. — 
The  Persian  carpet  was  strewed  with  the 
broken  limbs  of  a  painted  horse,  almost  as 
large  as  a  poncy,  while  the  discontented  little 
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iaa«ier  waa  ridisff  astride  on  a  Vaog  ron^^ 
stick.  A  bigger  boy,  after  having^  brokco 
the  paDoels  of  a  fine  g^it  coach,  we  saw  af- 
terwards in  the  court-yard,  naiUng  together 
a  few  dirty  bits  of  ragged  ebn  boards,  to 
make  himself  a  wheel-barrow. 

*•  Not  only  the  disciple  of  the  ftstidioiis 
Jean  Jacques,*  exclaimed  I,  *  but  the  sound 
rotary  of  truth  and  reason,  mask  trtumpb  at 
anch  an  instance  of  the  satiety  of  riches,  and 
the  weariness  of  ignorance  and  idleness.-— 
One  such  practical  instance  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  affluence  to  bestow  the  pleaanres 
which  industry  must  bwf  ;— one  snch  actual 
exemplification  of  the  folly  of  supposing  that 
injudicious  profusion  and  mistaken  fondness 


dernesa,  of  wbicb  tbe  bonf^  iahaMtantf 
could  only  be  kept  from  starring*  by  swb 
meagre  aliment  as  tbe  oocaMonal  rtpoita  of 
its  ptoasures,  fashiona,  and  anecdotes,  which 
might  now  and  thea  be  conreyed  by  leae 
strar  trareller,  might  famish. 
'  It  is  so  strange  to  us,'    aaid  Miss  Bell^ 

*  and  so  monstrously  dull  and  rv^gar,  to  be 
in  the  country  at  this  time  of  tbe  j«ar, 
that  we  don't  knoir  what  to  do  with  wr« 
selres** 

^  As  to  the  time  of  year.  Madam,*  said  I, 

*  if  erer  one  would  win  to  be  in  the  coun- 
try at  all,  surely  this  month  is  Ae  point  of 
perfection.  The  only  iimnoral  thin^irilh 
which  I  could  erer  charge  our  ex^eot 


can  supply    that  pleasure    which  must  be  Sorereign  is,  that  he  was  bom  in  June,  astf 


worked  out  before  it  can  be  enjoyed,  is  worth 
a  whole  folio  of  argument  or  exhortation.' — 
The  ill-bred  little  flock  paid  no  attention  to 
us,  and  only  returnea  a  rude  'n--o'  or 
*'  ye—- s'  to  our  questions.' 

*  Caroline,'  said  Sir  John,  *  these  painted 
ruins  afford  a  good  lesson  for  us.  We  must 
desire  our  rich  uncles  and  our  generous  god- 
mothers to  make  an  alteration  in  their  pres- 
ents, if  they  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to 
withhold  them,' 

*  It  is  a  sad  mistalce,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  to  suppose  that  youth  wants  to  be  so  inces- 
santly amused.  They  want  not  pleasures 
to  be  chalked  out  for  them.  Lay  a  few 
cheap  and  coarse  materials  in  their  way,  and 
let  their  own  busy  inventions  be  suffered  to 
work.  They  have  abundant  pleasure  inihe 
mere  freshness  and  novelty  of  life,  its  unbro- 
ken health,  its  elastic  spirit,  its  versatile  tem- 
per, and  its  ever  new  resources.' 

'  So  it  appears,  Stanley,'  said  Sir  John, 
«  when  I  look  at  your  little  groupe  of  g^rls, 
recluses  as  they  are  called.  How  many 
cheap  yet  lively  pleasures  do  they  seem  to 
enjoy  ! — their  successive  occupations,  their 
books,  their  animating  exercise,  their  char- 
itable rounds,  their  ardent  friendships,  the 
social  table  at  which  the  elder  ones  are  com- 
panions, not  mutes ;  the  ever-varying  pleas- 
ures of  their  garden, 

'  Increasing  virtae  and  approving  heaven.* 

While  we  were  sitting  with  Lady  Aston, 
on  whom  we  next  called,  Mr.  Stanley  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  *The  Miss  Flams  are  com 
ing  up  the  gravel  walk  I'  Lady  Aston  look- 
ed vexed,  but  correcting  herself,  said,  ^  Mr. 
Stanley,  we  owe  this  visit  to  you,  or  rather  to 
your  Iriend,^  bowing  to  me ;  *•  they  saw  rour 
carriage  stop  here,  or  they  would  not  have 
done  so  dull  a  thing  as  to  have  called  on 

me.* 

These  new  guests  presented  a  nesv  scene, 
rery  uncongenial  to  the  timid  and  tranquil 
spirit  of  the  amiable  hostess.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  contest  between  the  sisters,  who 
should  be  most  eloquent,  most  loud,  or  most 
inquisitive.  They  ehgerly  attacked  me  all 
'  at  once,  as  supposing  me  to  be  overflowing 
with  intelligence  from  the  metropolis,  a 
place  which  they  not  only  believed  to  con- 
tain etclusively  all  that  was  worth  seeing, 
but  all  that  was  worth  hearing.  The  rest  of 
the  world  they  considered  as  a  barren  wil- 


hasthus  furnished  his  fashioDable  subjects 
with  a  loyal  pretence  for  eocoiiDtering  '  tbe 
sin  and  sea- coal  of  London,'  to  borroir  Wi*! 
Honeycomb's  phrase,  in  the  finest  mooth  of 
the  twelve  But  where  that  i»  tbe  real  mo- 
tive with  one,  it  is  the  pretence  ofatiioa- 
sand.' 

*  How  can  you  be  so  shocking?*  saidsbe; 
^  but  papa  is  really  grown  so  cross  and  so 
stingy,  as  to  prevent  our  going  to  town  at  all 
these  last  two  or  three  years ;  and  forso 
mean  a  reason  that  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  yoo.' 
Out  of  politeness  I  did  not  press  to  knov ; 
1  needed  not,  for  she  was  resolved  1  sbooiJ 
'  not  burst  in  ignorance.' 

She  went  on — *  Do  yoo  know  be  preteods 
that  times  are  hard,  and  pablio  difficuJdes 
increasing ;  and  be  declares  that  whatever 
privations  we  endure,  goremiiieiit  oont  be 
supported  :  so  that  he  ears,  it  is  right  to 
draw  in,  in  the  only  way  m  which  be  can 
do  it  honestly ;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  doiof  it 
creditably.  Did  you  erer  hear  aoy  ti»Q? 
so  shabby  P'  «  Shabby,  Madam,'  replied!; 
'  I  honour  a  gentleman  who  has  iiite|;nty 
enough  to  do  a  rig^t  thing,  and  geod  seue 
enough  not  to  be  ashamed  to  own  it*' 

*  Yes,  but  papa  need  not  The  stewaid 
declares,  if  be  would  only  raise  hit  tenaots 
a  very  little,  he  would  have  mere  than 
enough ;  but  papa  is  inflexible.  He  ssts 
my  brother  must  do  as  he  pleases  when  fie 
comes  to  the  estate,  but  that  be  hinMii 
promised,  When  be  came  into  P<»*^!^; 
that  he  would  never  raise  the  reat«,and  tfiat 
he  will  never  be  worse  than  his  worn.  As 
I  could  not  find  in  my  beart  tojoininabasio? 
a  gentleman  for  resoiring  nerer  to  be  wor»§ 
than  his  word,  I  was  silent. 

She  then  inquired,  with  more  serioajDess, 
if  there  were  any  prospect  of  peace.  1  'fjf 
better  pleased  with  this  questioa,  as  rt  im- 
plied more  anxiety  for  the  Uvesof  her  feWJ^ 
creatures,  than  I  had  given  her  crediuw. 
'  I  am  aniioualy  looking  into  all  tbe  |»P«"' 
continued  she,  without  giving;  toe  nm«» 
speak,  *  because  as  soon  as  there  is  p^ 
papa  has  promised  we  shall  go  to  town  a^  • 
If  it  was  not  for  that,  I  should  ^oij^ 
there  was  war  till  doomsday,  ^^^^^ 
marohing  regiments,  and  militia,  «"^J*  jt 
teers,  nothing  can  be  pleasanter  tiian  ' 
makes  tbe  eoontry,  I  mean »^^!L 
country  aw  be  pleasant'    Tbey  IW"  ^ 
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over  iSae  names  And  fcspe^ve  merits  of 
«very  opem  singer,  e^ery  daooer,  and  erery 
ftctor^  with  incredible  mabiUty ;  and  I  be- 
Keve  they  were  not  a  little' shocked  at  m\ 
fldeoder  acquaintance  with  the  nomenclature, 
mnd  the  Utttle  interest  I  took  in  the  criticisms 
they  built  upon  it. 

PodrLody  Aston  kwked  oppressed  and 
fiitigued,  but  inwardly  rejoiced,  as  she  after- 
iwanls  owned  to  me,  that  her  daughters  were 
sot  within  hearinr.  I  was  of  a  different 
miaion^  upon  the  Spartan  principle,  of  ma- 
kiaar  their  children  sober,  by  the  spectacle 
t>f  toe  intoxicated  Helots.  Miss  Bell's  elo- 
quence seemed  to  make  but  little  impression 
on  Sir  George ;  or  rathisr  it  produced  an  ef 
Ibct  directly  contrary  to  admiration.      His 

food  taste  seemed  to  revolt  at  her  flippancy 
Werf  time  I  see  this  young  man  he  rises  m 
my  esteem.    His  ingenuous  temper  and  en- 
l^agiog modesty  set  off  to  adrantage  a,  very 
fair  understanding. 

In  our  way  home  we  were  accosted  by  Mr. 
Flam.  Alter  a  rough  but  hearty  salutation, 
ftnd  cordial  invitation  to  come  and  dine  with 
bira,  hegallopped  off,  being  engaged  on  bu- 
siness. *  This  is  an  honest  country  ^  squire 
of  the  old  cut,'  said  Mr  Stanley  afterwards. 
*■  He  has  a  very  good  estate,  which  he  has  so 
much  delight  in  managing,  that  he  has  no 
pleasure  in  any  thing  else.  He  was  prevail- 
ed on  by  his  father  to  marry  his  present  wife 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  her  estate 
joined  to  his,  and  broke  in  a  liftle  on  the  ar- 
rondiuemeni ;  but  it  was  judged  that  both 
being  united,  all  might  be  brought  within  a 
ring  f^nce.  This  was  thought  a  reason  suf- 
ficiently powerful  for  the  union  of  two  im- 
mortal beings,  whose  happiness  here  and 
hereafter  might  be  impeded  or  promoted  by 
it  The  felicity  of  the  connection  has  been 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  mo- 
tive.' 

1  could  not  forbear  interrupting  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, by  observing  that  nothing  \ad  surprised 
or  hurt  me  more  in  the  little  observation  I 
bad  made  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  than 
the  frequent  indifierence  of  parents  to  the 
moral,  and  especially  to  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  the  man  who  proposed  himself.  '  That 
fomily,  fortune,  and  connections  should  have 
thehr  full  share  in  the  business,  I  readily  ad- 
mit,' added  I ;  '  but  that  it  should  ever  form 
the  chief,  often  the  only  ground  of  accept- 
ance, has,  I  confess,  lowered  mankind  in  my 
esteem  more  completely,  than  almost  any 
other  instance  of  ambition*  avarice,  or  world- 
liness.  That  a  very  young  girl,  who  has  not 
been  carefully  educated,  stould  be  captivated 
by  personal  advantages,  and  even  iniataated 
by  splendour,  is  less  surprising,  than  that  pa- 
rents, who  baring  themselves  experienced 
the  inefficiency  of  riches  to  happioess^-that 
they  should  be  eagerly  impatient  to  part  from 
a  beloved  daughter,  reared  with  fondness  at 
least,  if  not  with  wisdom,  to  a  man  of  whose 
principles  they  have  any  doubt,  and  of  whose 
mind  they  have  a  mean  opinion,  is  a  thing  I 
cannot  understand.  And  yet  what  proposal 
almost  is  rejected  on  this  ground?'  Luotl- 
la's  eyes  at  this  moment  shone  with  sacb  ex- 


pressive brigbtncss,  that  I  exultingly  said  to 
myself, '  Lord  Staunton !  I  defy  thee !' 

'  The  mischief  of  this  lax  principle  is  of 
wide  extent,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  When 
girls  are  continually  hearing  what  an  advan- 
tageous, what  a  desirable  marriage  such  a 
young  friend  has  made,  with  a  m«ui  so  rich, 
so  splendid,  so  great ;  though  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  this  very  man  condemn* 
ed  ibr  his  profligacy,  perhajfis,  at  least  they 
know  him  to  be  destitute  of  piety-— when  they 
hear  that  these  things  are  not  considered  as 
any  great  objection  to  the  union,  what  opin- 
ion must  these  girls  form,  not  only  of  the 
maxims  by  which  the  world  is  governed,  but 
of  the  truth  of  that  religion  which  those  per« 
sons  profess  ? 

*  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Flam.  He  passed 
through  the  usual  course  of  education,  but 
has  profited  so  little  by  it,  that  tliough  be  has 
a  certain  natural  shrewdness  in  his  under- 
standing, I  believe  he  has  scarcely  read  a 
book  these  twenty  years,  except  Burn's  Jus- 
tice and  *  The  Agricultural  Reports.'  Yet 
when  he  wants  to  make  a  figure,  be  now  and 
then  lards  his  discourse  with  a  scrap  of 
thread-bare  Latin  which  he  used  to  steal  in 
his  school  boy  exercises.  He  values  himself 
on  his  integrity,  and  is  not  destitute  of  be* 
nevolence.  Ijiese,  he  says,  are  the  sum  and 
substance  of  religion ;  and  though  1  combat 
this  mistaken  notion  as  often  as  he  puts  it  in 
my  power,  yet  I  must  say  that  some  who 
make  more  profession  would  do  well  to  be  as 
careful  in  these  points.  He  often  contrasts 
himself  with  his  old  friend  Ned  Tyrrel,  and 
is  proud  of  showing  how  much  better  a  man 
he  is  without  religion,  than  Ned  is  with  all 
his  pretensions  to  it.  It  is  by  thus  com- 
paring ourselves  with  worse  men,  that  we 
grow  vain,  and  with  more  fortunate  men, 
that  we  become  discontented. 

'All  the  concern  he  gives  himself  about 
his  wife  and  daughters  is,  that  they  shall  not 
run  him  in  debt ;  and  indeed  he  is  so  liberal, 
that  he  does  not  drive  them  to  the  necessity. 
In  every  thing  else,  they  follow  their  own 
devices.  They  teazed  him,  however,  to  let 
them  spend  two  or  three  winters  in  town, 
the  mother  hinting  thai  U  uxndd  answer.  He 
was  prevailed  on  to  try  it  as  a  speculation, 
but  the  experiment  failed.  He  now  insists 
that  they  shall  go  ho  more  till  the  times 
mend,  to  any  of  the  advertising  places,  such 
as  LoDdoo,  Brighton  or  Bath  :  be  says,  that 
attend iufr  so  many  fairs  and  markets  is  very 
expensive,  especially  as  the  girls  don't  f^o  o^. 
He  will  now  see  what  can  be  done  by  pri- 
vate contract  at  home,  without  the  cost  of 
journies,  with  fresh  keep  and  trimming,  and 
docking  into  the  bargain.  They  must  now 
take  their  chance  among  country  dealers ; 
and  provided  they  will  give  him  a  son-in-law, 
whose  estate  is  free  from  incumbrances,  who 
pays  his  debts,  lives  within  his  income,  does 
not  rack  his  tenants,  never  drinks  claret, 
hates  the  French,  and  loves  field  sports,  he 
will  ask  no  more  questions.' 

I  could  not  but  observe,  bow  preferable 
the  father's  conduct,  with  all  its  faults,  was 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  *  I  had  ima- 
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gtned,'  said  I,  '  that  this  ooane  character 
was  quite  out  of  print.  Thoug>h  it  is  reli- 
giously bad,  and  or  course  morally  defective, 
yet  it  IS  so  politically  valuable,  that  1  should 
not  be  sorry  to  see  a  new  edition  of  these  ob- 
solete squires,  somewhat  corrected,  and  bet- 
ter lettered.* 

'  All  his  good  qualities,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  for  want  of  religfion,  have  a  flaw  in  thera. 
His  g^ood  nature  is  so  little  directed  by  judge- 
ment, that  while  it  serves  the  individual,  it 
injures  tbe  public.  As  a  brother  mag^istrate, 
I  am  obligfed  to  act  in  almost  constant  oppo- 
sition to  him,  and  his  indiscretions  do  more 
mischief,  by  being  of  a  nature  to  increase 
his  popularity.  He  is  fully  persuaded  that 
occasional  intoxication  is  the  best  reward  for 
habitual  industry  ;  and  insists  that  it  is  gnood 
old  ^ng-Iish  kindness,  to  make  the  church 
ringers  periodically  tipsey  at  the  holidays, 
though  their  families  starve  for  it  the  whole 
week.  He  and  I  have  a  regular  contest  at 
the  annual  village  fairs,  because  he  insists 
that  my  refusing  to  let  them  begin  on  a  Sun- 
day is  abridging  their  few  rig^hts,  and  robbing 
them  of  a  day  which  they  might  add  to  their 
pleasure,  without  injury  to  their  profit-  He 
allows  all  the  strolling  players,  mountebanks, 
and  jugglers  to  exhibit,  because,  he  says,  it 
is  a  charity.  His  charity,  however,  is  so 
short-sighted,  that  he  does  not  see,  that  while 
these  vagabonds  are  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  day,  their  improvident  habits  suffer  them 
to  look  no  farther :  that  his  own  workmen 
are  spending  their  hard-earned  money  in 
these  illegal  diversions,  while  the  expense  is 
tbe  least  mischief  which  their  daughters  in- 
cur.* 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Mr.  Carlton,  whom 
I  had  found  in  one  or  two  previous  inter- 
views to  be  a  man  of  excellent  sense,  and  a 
perfiM:t  gentleman.  Sir  John  renewed  with 
pleasure  his  acquaintance  with  the  husband, 
while  Lady  Belfield  was  charmed  to  be  in- 
troduced to  the  wife,  with  whose  character 
she  was  so  enamoured,  and  whose  gentle 
manners  were  calculated  to  confirm  the  af- 
fection which  her  little  history  had  inspired. 


CHAP.  XXVU. 

In  the  morning  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  John 
Belfield,  and  I  took  a  walk  to  call  on  our' 
valuable  rector.  On  our  return  home, 
amidst  that  sort  of  desultory  conversation 
which  a  walk  often  produces,  *  Since  we 
left  the  parsonage,  sir,'  said  I,  addressing 
myself  to  Mr  Stanley,  '  I  have  been  think- 
ing how  little  justice  has  been  done  to  the 
clerical  character  in  those  popular  works  of 
imagination  which  are  intended  to  exhibit  a 
picture  of  living  manners.  There  are,  in- 
deed, a  very  few  happy  exceptions.  Yet  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  so  many  fair  occa- 
sidns  have  been  lost  of  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  by  personifying  her  amiable 
graces  in  the  character  of  her  ministers.  I 
allude  not  to  the  attack  of  the  open  infidel, 
nor  the  sly  InBimiation  of  the  concealed  seep-* 


tic,  nor  do  I  advert  to  the  broad  aaaalt  of 
the  enemy  of  good  sovemraent,  wbO|  fUliBg 
foul  of  every  establUhed  institntioo,  woold 
naturally  be  expected  to  show  httte  favcur 
to  the  mmisters  of  tbe  church.  But  I  advert 
to  those  less  prejudiced  and  less  ho^ile  mi- 
ters,  who  having,  as  I  would  hope,  no  poli- 
tical or  moral  motive  for  nndemuiiiD^  the 
order,  would  rather  desire  to  be  oooiidereti 
as  amonff  its  friends  and  advocates.' 

*•  I  understand  70U,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  I  believe  that  tms  is  onen  done,  not  from 
any  disrespect  to  the  sacred  fnnctioQ,  not 
froian  any  wish  to  depreciate  an  oider  wiiidi 
even  common  sense  and  common  prudence, 
without  the  intervention  of  leligioD,  teUs  os 
cannot  be  set  in  too  respectable  a  h^  I 
believe  it  commonly  arises  firom  a  difiereot 
cause.    The  writer  hims^  having  but  a  kw 
idea  of  the  requirements  of  Christianitj,  is 
consequently  neither  able  nor  willing  to  af- 
fix a  Very  elevated  standard  for  the  cbtnc- 
ter  of  its  ministers.    Some  of  these  wnters, 
however,  describe  a  cleiigymatt  in  general 
terms,  as  a  paragon  of  piety,  but  toej  sel- 
dom make  him  act  a p  to  thedescriptioQ  irith 
which  he  sets  out.    He  is  represented,  ia 
the  gross,  as  adorned  with  all  the  attribores 
of  perfection,  but  when  he  comes  to  bedrawo 
out  in  detail  he  is  found  to  exhibit  little  of 
that  superiority  which  had  been  ascribed  10 
him  in  tbe  lump.    You  are  told  how  reli- 
gious he  is,  but  when  you  come  to  bear  bim 
converse  you  are  not  always  quite  certais 
whether  he  professes  the  religion  of  tbe 
Shaster  or  the  Bible.     You  bear  of  his  mor- 
al excellence,  but  you  find  him  adopti«f 
the  maxims  of  the  world,  and  liviog  in  tbe 
parsnits  of  ordinary  men.     In  short,  yon  will 
find  that  he  has  little  of  a  clergyman,  except 
the  name.' 

'  A  sensible  little  work  of  fiction,'  repbed 
I,  *  lately  fell  in  my  way.     Amoog  its  char- 
acters was  that  of  a  grave  divine.    From  tbe 
strain  of  panegyric  oestowed  on  htm,  I  a- 
pected  to  have  met  with  a  rival  to  the  hii^ 
of  the  primitive  church.     He  is  presented  u 
a  model,  and,  indeed,  he  counsels,  he  re- 
proves, he  instructs, — but  he  goes  to  a  mas- 
querade.' .. 
« This  assimilation  of  general  piety,. »" 
Mr.  Stanley,  *  with  occasional  oonforoiitf  to 
the  practice  of  the  gay  world,  I  shoo™  '*" 
would  produce  two  ill  e^Msts.    It  wiU  tower 
the  professional  standard  to  the  young  read« 
while  he  is  perusing  the  ideal  character,  aw 
the  comparison  will  dispose  him  to  accuse  w 
forbidding  strictness  the  pious  clergynwp^ 
real  life.     After  having   been  ^^^?^ 
with  the  mixture  of  religion  and  ^*^aT 
the  imaginary  divine,  whom  he  has  been  tor 
lowing  from  the  serious  lecture  to  tbs  ac^oe 
of  revelry,  will  he  not  be  naturally  dispo^a 
to  accuse  of  morosencss  the  existing  di^m 
who  blends  no  such  contradiction '  .    .   , 
*  But  the  evil  of  which  I  more  parbcoJar^ 
complain,'  continued  he,  ♦  because  it  ex»w 
in  works  universally  read,  and  '"'*J*®1rJ 
deed,  with  a  life  and'spirit  which  «*^*^  ^n 
both  admired  and  remembered,  ••"{^"lu. 
the  ingenious  and  popular  novels  of  1^0  * 
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ty  class.  In  some  of  tbe«e,  even  where  the 
author  intends  to  gi^e  a  favourable  represen- 
tation of  a  clergyman,  he  more  frequently 
exhibits  him  for  the  purpose  of  merriment 
than  for  that  of  instruction  ' 

*I  confess  with  shame,'  said  Sir  John, 
*  that  the  spirit,  fire,  and  knowledge  of  man- 
Icind,  of  the  writers  to  whom  you  aUnde,  have 
made  me  too  generally  indulgent  to  their 
gross  pictures  of  life,  and  to  the  loose  inorals 
of  their  good  men.* 

^  Good  men  r  said  Mr.  Stanley.  'After 
Tcading  some  of  those  works  in  the  early  part 
of  roy  life,  I  amused  myself  with  the  idea 
that  I  should  like  to  interweave  the  character 
of  a  Christian  among  the  heroes  of  Fielding 
and  Smollet  as  the  shortest  way  of  proving 
tbeir  good  men  to  be  worthless  fellows  ;  and 
to  shew  bow  little  their  admired  characters 
rise  in  point  of  morals,  above  the  heroes  of 
the  Beggar's  Opera. 

'  Knowledge  of  the  world,'  continued  he, 
'  should  always  be  used  to  mend  the  world 
A  writer  empk^s  his  knowledge  honestly 
when  he  points  out  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of 
Tice.  But  when  he  covers  those  snares  and 
pitfalls  with  flowers,  when  he  fascinates  in 
order  that  he  may  corrupt,  when  he  engages 
the  afiTections  by  polluting  them,  I  know  not 
how  a  man  can  do  a  deeper  injury  to  society, 
or  more  fatally  inflame  his  own  future  reok- 
ontog.' 

<  Bpt  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  sub- 
ject,' said  I,  *  I  cannot  relish  their  singling 
out  the  person  of  a  pious  clergyman  as  a  pe- 
culiarly proper  vehicle  for  the  display  of  hu 
roour.  Why  qualities  which  excite  ridicule 
f^^ould  be  necessarily  blended  with  such  as 
command  esteem,  is  what  I  never  have  been 
able  to  comprehend.' 

'Even  where  the  characters,'  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  'have been  so  pleasingly  delineated 
as  to  attract  aflection  by  tbeir  worth  and  be- 
nevolence, there  is  always  a  drawback  from 
their  respectability  by  some  trait  that  is  ludi- 
crous, some  situation  that  is  unclerical,  some 
incident  that  is  absurd.  There  is  a  contri 
vance  to  expose  them  to  some  awkward  dis- 
tress ;  there  is  some  palpable  weakness  to 
undo  the  eflect  of  their  general  example, 
some  impropriety  of  conduct,  some  gpross  er- 
ror in  judgment,  some  excess  of  simplicity, 
which,  by  infallibly  diminishing  the  dignity, 
weakens  the  influence  of  the  characfer,  and 
of  course  lessens  the  veneration  of  the  read- 
er.' 

'  I  have  often,'  replied  I, '  felt  that  though 
we  may  love  the  man  we  laugh  at,  we  shall 
never  reverence  him.  We  ma\  like  him  as 
a  companion,  but  we  shall  never  look  up  to 
htm  as  an  instructor.' 

'  I  know  no  reason,'  observed  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  why  a  a  pious  divine  may  not  have  as  much 
wit  and  humour  as  any  other  man.  And  we 
Lave  it  on  the  word  of  the  wittiest  of  the 
whole  body.  Dr.  South,  that  '  piety  does  not 
necessarily  involve  dnlness.*  An  author 
may  lawfully  make  his  churchman  as  witty 
as  he  pleases,  or  rather  as  witty  as  he  can  : 
but  be  should  never  make  him  the  butt  of  the 
wit  of  -other  men,  which  is,  in  fact,  making 


him  the  butt  of  his  own  wit  What  is  meant 
to  be  a  comical  parson  is'  no  respectable  or 
prudent  exhibition ;  nor  with  the  utmost 
stretch  of  candour,  can  I  believe  that  the 
motive  of  the  exhibitor  is  always  of  the  pur-  ■ 
est  kind. 

*  How  far,'  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  au- 
thors have  found  it  necessary  to  add  these 
diverting  appendages  in  order  to  qualify  pie- 
ty, how  far  they  have  been  obliged  to  dilute 
religion,  so  as  to  make  it  palatable  and  par- 
donable, 1  will  not  pretend  to  decide.  But 
whether  such  a  mixture  he  not  calculated  to 
leave  a  lasting  eflect  on  the  mind,  unfevour- 
able  to  the  clerical  character ;  whether  these 
associations  are  not  injurious  even  to  reli- 
gion itself,  let  those  declare,  if  they  will 
speak  hontetly,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  be  excessively  delighted  with  such  combi- 
nations.* 

'  I  am  a  little  afraid,'  returned  Sir  John, 
'  that  I  have  formerly  in  some  degree  fallen 
under  this  censure.  But  surely,  Stanley, 
you  would  not  think  it  right  to  lavish  uiufue 
praise,  even  on  characters  of  abetter  stamp ; 
you  would  not  commend  ordinary  merit 
highly,  and  above  all,  you  would  not,  I  pre- 
sume, screen  the  faults  of  the  worthless  ?' 

'  I  am  as  far  from  insisting,'  replied  he, 
*  on  the  universal  piety  of  the  clergy,  as  for 
bespeaking  reverence  for  the  unworthy  indi- 
vidual ;  aU  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  no  arts 
should  ever  be  employed  to  discredit  the 
order.  The  abettors  of  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples, a  few  years  ago,  had  the  acuteness  to 
perceive,  that  so  to  discredit  it  was  one  of 
their  most  powerful  engines.  Had  not  that 
spirit  been  providently  extinguished,  they 
would  have  done  more  mischief  to  relig^ion 
by  their  arttul  mode  of  introducing  degra- 
dmg  pictures  of  our  national  instructors,  in 
their  popular  tracts,  than  the  Hobbes  and 
the  Bolinbrokes  had  done  by  blending  irreli- 
gion  with  their  .philosophy,  or  the  Voltaires 
and  the  Gibbons  by  interweaving  it  into 
their  history  Whatever  is  mixed  up  with 
our  amusements  is  swallowed  with  more  dan- ' 
gcr,  because  with  more  pleasure,  and  less 
suspicion  than  any  thing  which  comes  un- 
der a  graver  name  and  more  serious  shape.' 

'  I  presume,'  said  Sir  John,  '  you  do  not 
mean  to  involve  in  your  censure  the  exquis- 
itely keen  satires  of  Erasmus  on  the  eccle>> 
siastics  of  his  day  :  and  I  remember  that  you 
yourself  could  never  read  without  deli|^ht, 
the  pointed  wit  of  Boileau  against  the  spirit- 
ual voluptuaries  of  his  time,  m  his  admirable 
lAUrin*  Perhaps  you  are  not  disposed  to 
give  the  same  quarter  to  the  pleasant  ridi* 
cule  of  Le  Sage  ?' 

'  We  justify  ourselves  as  good  protestants,' 
rejoined  Mr.  Stanley,  '  for  pardoning  the 
severe  but  just  attacks  of  the  reformer  and 
the  poet  on  the  vices  of  a.  corrupt  church. — 
Though,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  am  not  quite 
certain  that  even  these  two  disoriminating 
and  virtuous  authors  did  not,  especially 
Erasmus,  now  and  then  indulge  themselves 
in  a  sharpness  which  seemed  to  bear  upon 
rf^ligion  itself,  and  not  merely  on  the  luxury 
and  idleness  of  its  degenerate  ministers.— 
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Asto  Le  Sage,  who,    widi   all  his  wit,  I]    «  You  miist  allow,' said  Sir  iota, '  that  be 
should  noFerliavo  thought  of  brio^og  into  I  has  made  him  worthy,  and  (bat  be  has  aot 


such  ffood  company,  he  was  ceiHainly  with- 
held by  no  restraints  either  moral  or  reli- 
gious. And  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  he 
seems  rather  gratified,  that  he  had  the  faults 
to  expose,  than  actuated  by  an  honest  zeal, 
by  exposing  to  correct  them.' 

*  I  wish  I  could  say,'  replied  Sir  John, 
'  that  the  Spanish  Friar  of  Dryden,  and  the 
witty  Opera  of  the  living  Dryden  did  not  fall 
under  the  same  suspicion.  I  hare  often  ob- 
served, that  as  Luoiao  dashes  with  equal  wit 
and  equal  virulence  at  every  religion,  of  ev- 
ery name  and  every  nation,  so  Dryden  with 
the  same  diffusive  zeal  attacks  the  ministers 
of  «very  religion.  In  ransacking  muftis, 
monks,  and  prelates  to  confirm  his  favourite 
position, 

That  Priests  of  all  religions  are  the  same, 

be  betrays  a  secret  wish  to  intimate  that  not 
only  the  priests  of  all  religions,  but  the  re- 
ligions of  all  priests  are  pretty  m^ich  alike.' 

*  He  has  however,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  made  a  sort  of  palinode,  by  his  consum- 
mately beautiful  poem  of  the  good  parson,— 
Yet  even  tfais  lovely  picture  be  could  not 
allow  himself  to  complete  without  a  fling  at 
the  order,  which  he  declares,  at  the  conclu- 
sion, he  only  spares  for  the  sake  of  one  ex- 
ception.' 

*  Kousseau,'  said  Sir  John,  *  seems  to  be 
the  only  sceptic  who  has  not  in  this  respect 
acted  unfairly.  His  Savoyard  Vicar  is  rep- 
resented as  a  grave,  consistent  and  exempla- 
ry character.' 

'  True,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  « but  don't 
you  perceive  why  he  is  so  represented  ?  He 
is  exhibited  as  a  model  of  goodness,  in  order 
to  exalt  the  scanty  faith  and  unsound  doc- 
trines of  which  he  is  the  teacher.' 

'  I  would  not,'  continued  he,  *  call  that  man 
an  enemy  to  the  church  who  should  repro- 
bate characters  who  are  a  dishonour  to  it. — 
^ut  the  just  though  indignant  biographer  of 
a  real  Sterne,  or  a  real  Churchill,  exhibits 
a  very  different  spirit,  and  produces  a  very 
different  effect  from  the  painter  of  an  imag- 
inary nvoackum  or  Supple.  In  the  histo- 
rian concealment  would  be  blamable,  and 
palliation  mischievous.  He  fairly  exposes 
the  individual  without  wishiog  to  oring  any 
reproach  on  the  profession.  What  I  blame 
is,  employing  the  vehicle  of  fiction  for  the 
purpose  of  blackening,  or  in  any  degree  dis- 
crediting, a  body  of  men,  who  depend  much 
for  the  success  of  their  labours  on  public 
opinion,  and  on  the  success  of  whose  la- 
bours depends  so  large  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic virtue.' 

*■  I  have  sometimes,'  said  I,  *  beard  my  fa- 
ther express  his  surprise  that  the  most  en- 
gaging of  all  writers,  Mr  Addison,  a  man 
so  devout  himself,  so  forward  to  do  honour 
to  religion  on  all  occasions,  should  have  let 
slip  so  fair  an  opportunity  for  exalting  the 
vaune  of  a  country  clergyman  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  ohaplam 
naturally  put  in  his  bands.** 


»  Sec  Spectator,  Vol.  ii.  No.  lO: 


made  him  absuid.' 

'  1  grant  it,'  replied  I,  ^  butbe  has  made 
him  dull  and  acquiescent  Hehasnade  bJa 
any  thing  rather  thao  a  pattern.' 

'  But  what  I  most  regret,'  said  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, '  is,  that  the  4isebe  basmadeof  tbiicW 
acter  is  to  give  the  stamp  oS  his  own  high  aa- 
thority  to  a  practice,  which  though  it  is  char- 
acteristically recommended  by  £e  whimsicai 
knight,  whose  original  vein  of  humour  leare^ 
every  other  far  behind  it,  yet  should  Derer 
have  bad  the  sanction  of  the  author  of  the 
Saturday  pieces  in  the  Spectator— I  mm, 
the  practice  of  the  minister  of  a  little  oosa- 
try  parish,  preaching  to  farmers  and  peasiots 
the  most  learned,  laical,  and  profoood  dis- 
courses in  the  English  lan|ruage.' 

'  It  has,  I  believe,*  replied  Sir  John,  '  ex- 
cited general  wonder  that  so  consummate  t 
judge  of  propriety  should  have  oomcoeDded 
as  suitable  instruction  for  illiterate  riUagers, 
the  sermons  of  those  incomparable  sebflfaus 
Fleetwood,  South,  TiUotson,  Banow,  Cab. 
my,  and  Sanderson.' 

'  But  thi^  is  not  the  worst,^  said  Mr.  Stui* 
ley,  '  for  Mr.  Addison  not  only  clearir  ap* 
proves  it  in  the  individaal  instance,  battaka 
occasion  from  it,  to  establish  a  general  rale, 
and  indefinitely  to  advise  the  omuitrj  deii^ 
to  adopt  the  custom  of  preaching  th&>e  saine 
diacourses  ^  iiwfemf  cf^eatting Uuir  tpirilUih 
iabttH<nueompontUm»qfiheirown** 

*  Surely,*  replied  I,  *  an  enemy  of  relip'oD 
could  mK  easily  have  devised  a  more  efiectti- 
al  method  for  thinning  the  village  charcbf « 
lessening  the  edification  of  the  unlettered  u* 
ditor,  i&m  this  eminent  advocate  for  Chris- 
tianity has  here  incautiously  suggested.' 

*  I  am  sorry,' said  ]!4r  Stanley, '  that  such 
a  man  has  given  such  a  aaaction  for  redscisg 
religious  instruction  to  little  more  thao  s 
fimn,  and  for  aeemin|^  to  consider  the  nefe 
act  of  attetiding  public  warship  aa  the  toie 
end  of  iU  institution,  without euiiteieotJy  ta- 
king into  the  account  the  nature  aad  the  im- 
portance of  the  instruction  itself ;  aod  with- 
out considering  that  notliing  can  beedifyis? 
which  is  not  intelligible.  Besides,  it  is  not 
only  preventing  the  improvement  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  checking  that  of  the  preacher.  U 
not  only  puts  a  bar  to  his  own  advancwiefft 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  retards  that^r^ 
in  piety  which  might  have  been  promoted  m 
himself  while  he  was  preparing  in  secret  to 
promote  that  of  his  hearers.'  . 

*  And  yet,'  replied  Sir  J<*n,  *  to  ap*** 
honestly,  I  am  afraid,  bad  I  been  the  patr(m> 
I  should  have  been  so  gratified  myeeif  wiU 
hearing  those  fine  com  positions,  tkat  ^p^ 
not  heartily  have  blamed  my  chaplain  for 
preaching  no  other.'  . 

*  My  dear  Sir  John,'  said  Mr.  Stenfty, 
'  neither  your  good  sense,  nor  yonr  good  na- 
ture would,  I  am  persuaded,  «^^,J*^. 
purchase  your  own  gratificatiOD  ^^^ 
pen«e  of  a  whole  congregation.  Yoo,  s  «^ 
of  learning  and  of  Insure,  can  easily  wm 


any  deficiency  of  ability  in  plain  ^"^."^l" 
sermons.    But  how  would  the  tewols.  mr 
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Workmen  and  the  spirants,  (for  of  such  at 
l^ast  was  Sir  Roger's  coDgregation  compos- 
ed,) bow  would  those  who  have  little  other 
means  of  edification  indemnify  tbemselires 
fbr  the  loss  of  that  single  opportnnity  which 
the  whole  week  affords  them  ?  Is  not  that  a 
vnost  inequitable  way  of  proportioning  in- 
stroction  which,  while  it  pleases  or  profits 
the  well-informed  indivtdum,  cuts  off  the  in- 
struction of  the  multitude  ?  If  we  may  twist 
a  text  from^its  natural  import,  is  it  '  rightly 
diFiding  the  word  of  truth'  tO  feast  the  patron 
and  starve  the  parish  ?' 


CHAP,  xxvni. 

Thouoh  Mr.  Stanley  had  checked  my  im- 
petuosity in  my  application  to  him,  and  did 
not  encourage  my  addresses  with  a  prompti- 
tude suited  to  the  ardour  of  my  affection,  yet 
as  the  warmth  of  my  attachment,  notwith- 
standing I  made  it  a  duty  to  restrain  its  out- 
w^ard  expression,  could  not  escape  either  his 
penetration,  or  that  of  his  admirable  wife, 
they  be^n  a  little  to  relax  in  the  strictness 
witn  which  they  had  avoided  speaking  of  their 
daughter.  Tney  never  indeed  introduced 
the  subject  themselves,  yet  it  some  how  or 
other  never  failed  to  find  its  way  into  all  con- 
veraation  in  which  I  was  one  of  the  interlo- 
cntors. 

Sitting  one  day  in  Lucilla^  bower  with ; 
IVIrs.  Stanley,  aod  speaking,  though  in  gen- 
eral terms,  on  the  subject  nearest  my  heart, 
with  a  tenderness  and  admiration  as  sincere 
as  it  was  fervent,  1  dwelt  particularly  on  some 
anstaaces.  which  I  had  recently  heard  from 
£dwards,  of  her  tender  attention  to  the  sick 
poor,  and  her  zeal  in  often  visiting  them, 
without  regard  to  weather,  or  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  carriage. 

*'  I  assure  you,*  said  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  you 
overrate  her.  Lucilla  is  no  prodigy  dropped 
down  from  the  clouds.  Ten  thousand  otner 
young  women,  with  natural  good  sense,  and 
g[ood  temper,  might,  with  the  same  educa- 
tion, the  same  neglect  of  what  is  useless,  and 
the  same  attention  to  what  is  necessary,  ac- 
qaire  the  same  habits  aod  the  same  princi- 
ples. Her  being  no  prodigy,  however,  per- 
naps  makes  her  example,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
more  important.  She  may  be  more  useful, 
because  she  carries  not  that  discouraging  su- 
periority, which  others  might  be  deterred 
from  imitating,  through  hopelessness  to 
reach.  If  she  is  not  a  miracle  whon)  others 
might  despair  to  emulate,  she  is  a  Christian 
whom  every  g^irl  of  a  fair  understanding  and 

good  disposition  may  equal,  and  whom,  I 
ooe  and  believe,  many  girls  excel.' 
1  asked  Mrs.  Stanley's  permission  to  at- 
tend the  young  ladies  in  one  of  their  benevo- 
lent rounds.  *•  When  I  have  leisure  to  be  of 
the  party,'  replied  slie,  smiling,  '  you  shall 
accompany  us.  I  am  afraid  to  trust  your 
warm  feelings.  Your  good  nature  would 
perhaps  lead  you  to  commend  as  a  merit, 
what  in  fact  deserves  no  praise  at  all,  the  du- 
ty being  so  obvious,  and  so  indispensable.  I 
have  often  heard  it  regretted  that  ladies  have 


no  stated  employment,  no  profession.  It  is  a 
mistake.  Charity  is  the  calltt^  of  a  lady  ; 
the  care  of  the  poor  is  her  pro/esswn.  Men 
have  little  time  or  taste  for  details.  Women 
of  fortune  have  abundant  leisure,  which  can 
in  no  way  be  so  properly  or  so  pleasantly  fil- 
led up,  as  in  making  themselves  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  worth  and  the  wants  of 
all  within  their  reach.  With  their  wants« 
because  it  is  their  bonnden  duty  to  adminis- 
ter to  them;  with  their  worth,  because  with- 
out this  knowledge,  they  cannot  administer 
prudently  and  appropriately.' 

I  expressed  to  Mrs.  Stanley  the  delight 
with  which  I  had  heard  of  the  admirable 
regulatioos  of  her  family,  in  the  management 
of  the  poor,  and  how  much  their  power  of 
doing  good  was  said  to  be  enUrged  bi^  the 
judgment  and  discrimination  with  which  it 
was  done. 

'  We  are  far  from  thinking,'  replied  she, 
*■  that  our  charity  should  be  limited  to  our 
own  immediate  neighbourhood.  We  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  should  not  be  left  undone  any 
where,  but  that  there  it  should  be  done  indis- 
pensably. We  consider  our  own  parish  as 
our  more  appropriate  field  of  action,  where 
Providence,  by  ^  fixing  the  bounds'  of  our 
habitation,'  seems  to  have  made  us  peculiar- 
ly responsible.  For  the  comfort  of  those 
whom  he  has  doubtless  placed  aroUnd  us  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  thus  that  the  Almighty 
vindicates  his  justice,  or  rather  calls  on  us 
to  vindicate  it.  It  is  thus  he  explains  why 
he  admits  natural  evil  into  the  world,  by  ma- 
king the  wants  of  one  part  of  the  communi- 
ty an  exercise  for  the  compassion  of  the 
other. 

*  Surely,'  added  Mrs.  Stanley,  *  the  reason 
is  particularly  obvious,  why  tne  bounty  of 
the  affluent  ought  to  be  most  liberally,  though 
not  exclusively,  extended  to  the  spot  whence 
they  derived  their  revenues.  There  seems 
indeed  to  be  a  double  motive  for  it.  The . 
same  act  involves  a  duty  both  to  God  and  to 
man.  The  largest  bounty  to  the  necessitous 
on  our  estates,  is  rather  justice  than  charity. 
'Tis  but  a  kind  of  pepper-corn  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  great  Lord  and  prdprietor  of  all, 
from  whom  we  hold  them.  And  to  assist 
their  own  labouring  poor  is  a  kind  of  natural 
debt,  which  persons  who  possess  great  land- 
ed property  owe  to  those  from  the  sweat  of 
whose  brow  they  derive  their  comforts,  and 
even  their  riches.  H'is  a  commutation,  in 
which,  as  the  advantage  is  greatly  on  our 
side,  so  is  our  doty  to  diminish  the  difference, 
of  paramou nt  obligation. ' 

1  then  repeated  my  request,  that  I  might 
be  allowed  to  take  a  practical  lesson  in  the 
next  periodical  visit  to  the  cottages. 

Mrs.  Stanley  replied,  *  As  to  my  girls,  the 
elder  ones,  I  trust,  are  such  veterans  in  their 
trade  that  your  approb?tion  can  do  them  no 
harm,  nor  do  they  stand  in  need  of  it  as  an 
incentive.  But  should  the  little  ones  find 
that  their  charity  prooures  them  (Praise,  they 
might  perhaps  bo  charitable  for  the  sake  of 
praise,  their  tertevolence  might  be  set  at 
work  by  their  vanity,  and  they  might  be  led 
to  do  that,  from  the  love  of  applause,  which 
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can  only  please  God  when  the  principle  is 
pore.  The  iniguiiy  of  our  holy  things,  my 
good  friend,  requires  much  Christian  vigil- 
ance. Sent  to  not  giving  at  al^  the  greatest 
fault  is  to  give  from  ostentation.  The  contest 
is  only  between  two  sins.  The  motive  robs 
the  act  of  the  very  name  of  virtue,  while 
the  good  work  that  is  paid  in  praise,  is  strip- 
ped of  the  hope  uf  higher  retribution.' 

On  my  assuring  Mrs.  Stanley,  that  I 
thought  such  an  introduction  to  their  sys- 
tematic schemes  of  cliarity  might  inform  my 
own  mind  and  improve  my  habits,  she  con- 
sented, and  I  have  since  been  a  frequent 
witness  of  their  admirable  method ;  and  have 
been  studying  plans,  which  involve  the  good 
both  of  body  and  soul.  Oh!  if  I  am  ever 
blest  with  a  coadiutress,  a  directress  let  me 
rather  say,  formed  under  such  auspices,  .with 
what  delight  shall  I  transplant  the  principles 
and  practices  of  Stanley  Grove  to  the  Prio- 
ry !  Nor  indeed  would  I  ever  marry  but  with 
the  animating  hope  that  not  only  myself,  but 
all  around  me,  would  be  the  better  and  the 
happier  for  the  presiding  genius  I  shall  place 
there. 

Sir  John  Belfield  had  joined  us  while  we 
were  on  this  topic.  I  had  observed  some- 
times that  though  he  was  earnest  on  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  benevolence,  which  he 
considered  as  a  most  imperious  duty,  or,  as 
he  said  in  his  warm  way,  as  so  lively  a  pleas- 
ure, that  he  was  almost  ready  to  suspect  if 
it  were  a  duty ;  yet  I  was  sorry  to  find  that 
h^s  f  enerous  mind  had'not  viewed  this  large 
subject  under  all  its  aspects.  He  had  not 
hitherto  regarded  it  as  a  matter  demanding 
any  thing  but  money ;  while  time,  inquiry, 
discrimination,  system,  he  confessed  he  had 
not  much  taken  into  the  account  He  did  a 
great  deal  of  good,  but  had  not  allowed  him- 
self time  or  mought  for  the  best  way  of  do- 
ing it.  Charity,  as  opposed  to  hard-hearted- 
ness  and  covetousness,  he  warmly  exercis- 
ed ;  but  when,  with  a  willing  liberality,  he 
had  cleared  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
those  detestable  vices,  he  was  indolent  in  the 
proper  distribution  of  money  and  somewhat 
negligent  of  its  just  application.  Nor  had 
he  ever  considered,  as  every  man  should  do, 
because  every  man's  means  are  limited,  how 
the  greatest  quantity  of  good  could  be  done 
with  any  given  sum. 

But  the  worst  of  all  was,  be  bad  imbibed 
certain  popular  prejudices  respecting  the 
more  religioue  charities;  prejudices  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  his  enlightened  mind, 
lie  too  much  limited  his  ideas  of  bounty  to 
bodily  wants.  This  distinction  was  not  with 
him,  as  it  is  with  many,  invented  as  an  argu- 
ment for  saving  his  money,  which  he  most 
willingly  bestowed  for  feeding  and  clothing 
the  necessitous.  But  as  to  the  propriety  of 
aflfording  them  religious  instruction,  he  own- 
ed he  had  not  made  op  his  mind.  He  had 
some  doubts  whether  it  were  a  duty.  Wheth- 
er it  were  a  benefit,  be  had  stift  stronger 
doubts ;  adding,  that  he  should  beein  to  con- 
sider the  subject  more  attentiv^y  ttian  be  had 
yet  done. 
Mrs.  Stanley  in  reply,  said,  *  I  am  but  a 


poor  casubt.  Sir  John,  and  1  mwt  veCw  ji* 
to  Mr.  Stanley  for  abler  axgwnenti  thsa  1 
can  use.  I  will  veDture  however  to  ny^ 
that  even  on  your  own  ground  it  appeait 
to  be  a  pressing  duty.  K  ain  be  the  cawe 
of  so  large  a  portion  <if  the  misenes  of  bs- 
man  life,  must  not  that  be  the  nobketchtritf 
which  cures,  or  leseena,  ot  prevents  mat 
And  are  not  they  the  truest  benetetors  erea 
to  the  bodies  of  men,  who  by  tb«r  reiigiov 
exertions  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  vice, 
prevent  also,  m  some  measure,  thai  poTSrty 
and  disease  which  are  the  natural  ooboodb- 
tants  of  vice  ?  If  in  cndeavooring  to  make 
men  better,  by  the  infusion  of  a  rdifiom 
principle,  which  shall  check  idleness,  drink- 
mg,  and  extravagance^  we  put  them  lo  the 
way  to  become  healthier,  and  richer,  sad 
happier,  it  will  furnish  a  practical  arguiMBt 
which  I  am  sure  will  satisfy  your  bcnevotesl 
heart.' 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Mr.  Tyrrd  and  his  nephew  called  oo  m 
in  the  evening,  and  interrupted  a  pleaaant 
and  useful  conversation  on  which  we  trere 
just  entering. 

'  Do  you  know,  Stanley,*  said  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
'  that  you  have  absolutely  corrupted  my  ne- 
phew, by  what  passed  at  jour  house  the  oth- 
er day  in  fovour  of  reading.  He  his  erer 
since  been  ransacking  the  shelves  fixrjdJe 

book*'*  ,  .  i;^ 

*  1  should  be  seriously  <5onccmed,  repuw 
Mr.  Stanley, « if  any  thing  I  had  said  stooW 
have  drawn  Mr.  Edward  off  from  more  Tam- 
able studies,  or  diverted  him  from  the  im- 
portant pursuit  of  religious  knowledge.  ^ 

*  Why  to  do  him  justice,  and  you  too,  re- 
sumed Mr.  Tyrrel, « he  has  since  ">*J^*^^ 
versation  begun  assiduously  to  devote  na 
mornings  to  serious  reading,  and  it  is  Jo  J^ 
hour's  leisure  in  the  evening  which  he  nsea 
to  trifle  away,  that  he  gives  to  books  of  teste; 
but  I  had  rather  he  would  let  them  aU  aloD'>. 
The  best  of  them  will  only  fill  his  heart  witt 
cold  morality,  and  stuff  his  head  with  ro- 
mance and  fiction.  I  would  not  have  a  r«»- 
gious  man  ever  look  into  a  book  of  yoo 
bellee  leUres  nonsense  ;  and  if  he  be  reai'j 
religious,  he  wiU  make  a  general  bonfire  oi 
the  poets.'  • 

*  That  is  rather  too  sweeping  a  senteoce. 
said  Mr.  Stanley.  '  It  would,  I  ^gra"^  J^ 
have  been  a  benefit  to  mankind,  if  the  enwe 
works  of  some  celebrated  poets,  ***"  *  \^ 
siderable  portion  of  the  works  of  many  m 
quite  so  exceptionable.  Were  to  assist  io» 
conflagration  of  your  pile.'  «jCpM 

«  And  if  fuel  failed,'  said  Sir  John  BclficW, 
«  we  might  not  only  rob  Behnda's  altar  oi 
her 

Twelve  tomes  of  French  tomances  li^S  P'^» 

but  feed  the  flame  with  couoOfltf  o^^ 
covered  octavos  from  the  modem  "S^lII 
But  having  made  this  concession,  »'^!^ 
to  observe,  that  because  there  has  o^ 
vduptuous  Petnmius,  aprophane  Lttcreuu» 
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a  liceatioas  Ond,  to  my  nothing  of  the 
aaaberleM  modern  poets,  or  rather  indi?id- 
vtil  jMieins,  that  are  immoral  and  corrupt^ 
■kail  we  therefore  exclude  all  works  of  mia- 
mmtioQ  Irom  the  librarv  of  a  young  man  f 
Surely  we  ihould  not  indiscriminately  banish 
the  Moses,  as  infidlible  corruptors  of  the 
yoaChfoi  mind ;  I  would  rather  consider  a 
blnaMieBs  poet  as  the  auxiliary  of  virtue. — 
Whatever  talent  enables  a  writer  to  possess 
on  empire  over  the  heart,  and  to  lead  the 
passions  at  his  command,  puts  it  in  his  power 
Id  be  erf"  no  small  service  to  mankind.  It  is 
no  new  remark  that  the  abuse  of  tmy  good 
thing  ts  no  argument  ag^nst  its  Intimate 
use.  Intoxication  affords  no  just  reasop 
sigainst  the  use  of  wine,  nor  prodigality 
against  the  possession  of  wealth.  In  the  in- 
ataace  in  dispute  I  should  rather  infer  that  a 
talent  capable  of  diffusing  so  much  mischief, 
was  susceptible  of  no  smsdl  benefit.  That  it 
has  been  so  often  abused  by  its  misapplica- 
tion, is  one  of  the  highest  instances  of  tne  in- 
g-ratitttde  of  man  for  one  of  tlie  highest  gifts 
of  Qod.' 

'  I  cannot  think,'  said  I,  *  that  the  Almigh- 
ty conferred  such  a  faculty  with  a  wish  to 
nakve  if  extinguished.  Works  of  imagina- 
lion  have  in  many  cxrantries  been  a  chief  in- 
atrament  of  civilization.  Poetry  has  not  on- 
ly preceded  science  in  the  history  of  human 
progress,  but  it  has  in  many  countries  prece- 
ded the  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts ; 
and  I  have  somewhere  read,  that  in  Scotland 
they  could  write  el^^t  Latin  verse  before 
tbey  could  make  a  wheel-barrow.  For  my 
own  part,  in  my  late  visit  to  London,  I 
thought  the  decline  of  poetry  no  favourable 
symptom.' 

*  i  rejoice  to  bear  it  is  declining,'  said 
TyrreL  '  I  hope  that  what  is  decaying,  may 
in  time  be  extinguished.' 

*Mr.  Tyrrel  would  have  been  delighted 
with  what  I  was  displeased,'  replied  I.  *  I 
met  with  philosophers,  who  were  like  Plato 
io  nothing  but  in  his  abhorrence  of  the  Mu- 
ses ;  with  politicians,  who  resembled  Bur- 
leigh only  in  his  enmity  to  Spenser ;  and  with 
warriors,  who  however  they  might  emulate 
Alexander  in  his  conquests,  would  never 
have  imitated  him  in  sparing  *  the  house  of 
l^indams.' 

'  The  aW  of  poetry,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  is 
to  touch  the  passions,  and  its  dtUt/  to  lead 
them  on  the  side  of  virtue.  To  raise  and  to 
purify  the  amusements  of  mankind ;  to  mul- 
tiply and  to  exalt  pleasures,  which  being 
purely  intellectual,  may  help  to  exclude  such 
as  are  gross,  in  beings  so  addicted  to  sensu- 
ality, is  surely  not  only  to  gpve  pleasure,  but 
to  reader  service.  It  is  allowable,  to  seize 
every  avenue  to  the  heart  of  a  being  so 
prone  to  evil ;  to  rescue  him  by  every  fair 
means  not  onlv  from  the  degradation  of  vice, 
but  from  the  dominion  of  idleness.  I  do  not 
now  speak  of  gentlemen  of  the  sacred  func- 
tion, to  which  Mr.  Edward  Tyrrel  aspires, 
but  of  those  who,  having  no  pimssion,  have 
DO  rtated  employment;  and  who,  having 
more  leieure,  will  be  in  danger  of  exceeding 
Che  dan  bounds  in  the  article  of  amnsement. 


Let  QB  then  endeavour  to  allure  our  youth  of 
fiishion  from  the  low  pleasures  of  the  disso- 
lute ;  to  snatch  them,  not  only  fnNn  the  de- 
I  struction  of  the  gaming-table,  but  from  the 
excesses  of  the  dining-table,  by  inviting 
them  to  an  elegant  delight  that  is  safe,  and 
eapeciallv  by  enlarging  the  range  of  pure 
mental  pleasure. 

^  In  order  to  this,  let  us  do  all  we  can  to 
cultivate  their  taste,  and  innocently  indulge 
their  fimcy.  Let  us  contend  with  impure 
writers,  those  deadliest  enemies  to  the  youth- 
ful mind,  by  opposing  to  them  in  the  chaster 
author,  ima^^  more  attractive,  wit  more 
acute,  learning  more  various ;  in  all  which, 
excellencies  our  first-rate  poets  certainly  ex-* 
eel  their  vicious  competitors.' 

*  Would  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,'  said  Sir  John, 
'throw  into  the  enemy's  camp  all  the  light 
arms  which  often  successfully  annoy  where 
the  heavy  artilleir  cannot  reach  ?* 

*  Let  us,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  *  rescue 
from  the  hands  of  the  profane  and  the  im- 
pure, the  monopoly  of  wit  which  they  affect 
to  possess,  and  which  they  would  possess,  if 
no  good  men  had  written  works  of  elegant 
literature,  and  if  all  good  men  totally  despi- 
sed them.' 

'  For  my  own  part,'  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  *  I 
believe  that  a  good  man,  in  my  sense  of  the 
word,  will  neither  write  works  of  imagina- 
tion, nor  read  them.' 

*•  At  your  age  and  mine,  and  better  employ- 
ed as  we  certainly  may  be,'  said  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, '  we  want  no  such  resources.  1  myself, 
though  I  stron^^ly  retain  the  relish,  have  little 
leisure  for  the  mdolgence,  which  yet  I  would 
allow,  though  with  great  discrimination,  to 
the  young  and  the  unoccupied.  What  is  to 
whet  the  genius  of  the  champions  of  virtue, 
so  as  to  enable  them  successfully  to  combat 
the  leaders  of  vice  and  infidelity,  if  we  refuse 
to  let  them  be  occasionally  sharpened  and 
polished  by  such  studies?  That  model  of 
brilliant  composition,  Bishop  Jeremjf  Tay- 
lor, was  of  this  opinion,  when  he  said  <  bv 
whatever  instrument  pietv  is  advantaged, 
use  that,  though  tliou  grinoest  thy  spears  and 
.arrows  at  the  forces  of  the  Philistines.' 

*•  I  know,'  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  a 
Christian  need  not  borrow  weapons  of  attack 
or  defence  from  the  classic  armoury;  but, 
to  drop  all  metaphor,  if  he  is  called  upon  to 
defend  truth  ana  virtue  against  men  whose 
minds  are  adorned  with  all  .that  is  elegant, 
strengthened  with  all  that  is  powerful,  and 
enriched  with  all  that  is  persuasive,  from  the 
writers  in  question— -Is  he  likely  to  engage 
with  due  advantage  if  his  own  mind  be  des- 
titute of  the  embellishments  with  which  theirs 
abound?  While  wit  and  imagination  are 
their  fevourite  instruments,  shall  we  con- 
sider the  aid  of  either  as  useless,  much  less 
as  sinful  in  their  opponents  ?' 

*  While  younjg  men  wiU  be  aroused,'  said 
Sir  John,  *  it  is  surely  of  importance  that 
they  should  be  ta/ely  amused.  We  should 
not  therefore  wish  to  obliterate  in  authors 
such  faculties  as  wit  and  fancy,  nor  to  extin- 
guish a  taste  for  them  in  readers.' 

*  Show  me  any  one  instance  of  good  that 
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erer  fras  effected  by  any  one  poet,'  said  Mr. 
Tyrrel,  ^  and  1  will  gWe  up  the  point ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  a  thousand  instances  of 
nii3chief  might  doubtless  be  produced.* 

'  The  latter  part  of  your  assertion,  Sir,' 
said  I,  *  I  fear  is  too  true :  but  to  what  evil 
has  elevation  of  fancy  led  Milton,  or  Milton 
bis  readers }  In  what  labyrinths  of  g^ilt  did 
it  involve  Spencer  or  Cowlev  ?  Has  Thom- 
son, or  has  Young  added  to  the  crimes  or  the 
calamities  of  mankind  ?  Into  what  immor- 
alities did  it  plunge  Gay  or  Goldsmith  f  Has 
it  tainted  the  punty  of  Beattie  in  his  Min- 
strel, or  that  of  the  living  minstrel  of  the 
Lay?  What  reader  has  Mason  corrupted, 
or  what  reader'  has  Cowper  not  benefited  f 
Milton  was  an  enthusiast  both  in  religion  and 
politics.  Manv  enthusiasts  with  whom  he 
was  connected,  doubtless  condemned  the 
exercise  of  his  imagination  in  bis  immortal 
poem  as  a  crime ;  but  his  genius  was  too 
mighty  to  be  restrained  by  opposition,  and 
his  imagination  too  vast  and  powerful  to  be 
kept  down  by  a  party.  Had  he  confined 
himself  in  his  prose 'writings,  weighty  and 
elaborate  as  some  of  4hem  are,  how  little  ser- 
vice would  he  have  done  the  world,  and  how 
little  would  he  now  be  read  or  quoted !  In 
his  life  time  politics  might  blind  his  enemies, 
and  fanaticism  his  friends.  But  now,  who, 
comparatively,  reads  the  Iconoclastes  ?  Who 
does  not  read  Comus?' 

*  What  then,'  said  Mr.  Tyrrel,  *  you  would 
have  our  young  men  spend  their  time  in 
reading  idle  verses,  and  our  girls,  I  suppose, 
in  reading  loose  romances?' 

'  It  is  to  preserve  both  from  evils  which  I 
deprecate,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that  I  would 
consign  the  most  engaging  subjects  to  the 
best  hands,  and  raise  the  taste  of  our  youth, 
by  allowing  a  little  of  their  leisure,  and  of 
their  leisure  only,  to  such  amusements ;  and 
that  chiefly  with  a  view  to  diseng^e  them 
from  worse  pursuits.  It  is  not  romance,  but 
indolence ;  it  is  not  poetry,  but  sensuality, 
which  are  the  prevailing  evils  of  the  day — 
evils  far  more  ratal  in  themselves,  far  more 
durable  in  their  effects,  than  the  perusal  of 
works  of  wit  and  genius.  Imagination  will 
cool  of  itself.  The  effervescence  of  fancy 
will  soon  subside ;  but  absorbing  dissipation, 
but  paralysing  idleness,  but  degrading  self- 
love. 

Grows  with  their  growth,  and  strengthens  with 
their  strength. 

*  A  judicious  reformer,*  said  Sir  John, 
'  will  accommodate  his  remedy  to  an  cxistin? 
and  not  an  imaginarv  evil.  When  the  old 
romances,  the  grand  Cyruses,  the  Clelias, 
the  Cassandras,  the  Pharamonds,  and  the 
Amadises,  had  turned  all  tlie  young  beads  in 
Europe ;  or  when  the  fury  of  knight  errantry 
demanded  the  powerful  reign  of  Cervantes 
to  check  it— it  was  a  duty  to  attempt  to  lower 
the  public  delirium.  When,  in  our  own  age 
and  country,  Sterne  wrote  his  corrupt,  but 
too  popular  lesser  work,  he  became  the  mis- 
chievous founder  of  the  school  of  sentiment. 
A  hundred  writers  communicated,  a  hundred 
thousand  readers  caught  the  infection.  Sen- 


timentality was  the  disease  which  tfaea 
()uired  to  be  expelled.  The  reigB  of  Stenke 
b  past.  Sensibilit][  is  discarded,  and  irith  it 
the  softness  which  it  must  be  confessed  be- 
longred  to  it  Romance  is  vaniabed,  and  -with 
it  the  faennc,  though  somewhat  omintnral 
elevation  which  accompanied  it.  We  bare 
little  to  regret  in  the  loss  of  either :  nor  hawe 
we  much  cause  to  rejoice  in  what  we  have 
gained  by  the  exchange.  A  pervading-  and 
substantial  selfishness,  the  strikiDg  «ihnrac- 
teristic  of  our  day,  is  no  mat  improvenent 
on  the  wildness  of  the  cud  romance,  or  the 
vapid  pulingof  the  sentimental  school.' 

*  Surely,'  said  1,  (L* Almanac  des  Gour- 
mands at  that  instant  darting  across  mv 
mind,)  *  it  is  as  honourable  for  a  rentieoiafi 
to  excel  in  critical  as  in  culinary  udll.  It  is 
as  noble  to  cultivate  the  int^lectual  taste, » 
that  of  the  palate.  It  is  at  least  as  creditable 
to  discuss  tne  comparative  merits  of  Sopho- 
cles and  Shakspeare,  as  the  rival  ingredients 
of  a  soup  or  a  sauce.  I  will  even  venture  to 
affirm  that  it  is  as  dignified  an  amusement  to 
run  a  tilt  in  favour  of  Vii^l  or  Tasso  against 
their  assailants,  as  to  run  a  barouche  against 
a  score  of  rival  barouches;  and  cbcragfa  I 
own  that,  in  Gulliver's  land  of  the  Houyfan- 
bums,  the  keeping  up  the  breed  of  hones 
might  have  been  the  nobler  patnotism,  y^ 
in  Great  Britain  it  is  hitherto  at  least  be- 
come no  contemptible  exertion  of  skill  and 
industry  to  keep  up  the  breed  of  gentle 


CHAP.  XXX. 

I  STROLLED  out  aloue,  intending  to  call  at 
the  Rectory,  but  was  prevented  by  meeting 
the  worthy  Doctor  Barlow,  who  was  coming 
to  the  Grove.  I  could  not  lose  so  fair  an  op- 
portu|iity  of  introducing  a  subject  that  was 
seldom  absent  from  mjr  thoughts.  I  found  it 
was  a  subject,  on  which  I  had  no  new  dis- 
coveries to  impart.  He  told  me,  be  had 
seen  and  rejoiced  in  the  election  my  heart 
had  made.  I  was  surprised  at  his  penetra- 
tion. He  smiled,  and  told  me  he  ^  took  no 
great  credit  for  bis  sagacity,  in  perceiving 
what  was  obvious  to  spectators  far  more  in- 
different than  himselr.  That  I  resembled 
those  animals  who  by  hiding  their  heads  in 
the  earth  fancied  no  body  could  see  them.' 

I  asked  him  a  thousand  questions  about 
Lucilla,  whose  fine  mind  I  knew  he  had  in 
some  measure  contributed  to  form.  I  inqui- 
red with  an  eagerness  which  he  called  jeal- 
ousy, who  were  her  admirers  ?  *  As  many 
men  as  have  seen  her,'  replied  he,  <  I  know 
of  no  man  who  has  so  many  rivals  as  year 
self.  To  relieve  your  apprehensions,  now- 
ever,  I  will  tell  yon,  that  though  there  have 
been  several  competitors  for  her  favour,  not 
one  has  been  accepted.  There  has,  indeed, 
been  this  summer  a  very  formidable  candid- 
ate, younfl"  Lord  Staunton,  who  has  a  large 
estate  in  toe  country,  and  whom  she  met  on 
a  visit*  At  these  words  1  felt  my  fears  re- 
vive. A  young  and  handsome  pee|^  seemed 
so  redoubtable  a  rival,  that  for  a  moment  I 
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ooly  rememliend  she  was  a  woman,  and  for- 
S'c»t  that  she  was  Lacilla. 

*  Ton  may  set  your  heart  at  rest,'  said  Dr. 
^ariow,  who  saw  my  emotion.  *  She  beard 
li«  beid  seduced  th^  innocent  daughter  of  one 
oC  his  tenants,  under  the  most  specious  pre- 
t.«iice  of  honourable  loFe.  This,  together 
wwitii  the  looseness  of  his  religious  principles, 
led  her  to  give  his  lordship  a  positive  refusal, 
^lioug^  he  IS  neither  destitute  of  talents,  nor 
personal  accomplishments.' 

How  ashamed  was  I  of  my  jealousy  !  How 
I  felt  my  admiration  increase !  Yet  1  thought 
it  was  too  great  before  to  admit  of  augroen- 
lation*  *  Another  proposal,'  said  Dr.  Bar- 
low, *  was  made  to  her  iather  by  a  man  ev- 
«ry  way  unexceptionable.  But  she  desired 
him  to  oe  informed  that  it  was  her  earnest 
request,  that  he  would  proceed  no  further, 
but  spare  her  the  pain  of  refusing  a  gen  tie- 
man,  for  whose  character  she  entertained  a 
sincere  respect;  but  beiuf  persuaded  she 
<M>nld  never  be  able  to  feel  more  than  re- 
spect, she  positively  declined  receiving  his 
addresses,  assurin|f  him  at  the  same  time,  that 
she  sincerely  desired  to  retain  as  a  friend, 
him  whom  she  felt  herself  obliged  to  refuse 
as  a  husband.  She  is  as  far  from  the  vanity  of 
seeking  to  make  conquests,  as  from  the  un- 
generous insolence  of  using  ill,  those  whom 
Eer  merit  has  captivated,  and  whom  her 
judgment  cannot  accept.' 

Ailer  admiring  in  the  warmest  terms  the 

Sirity  and  generosity  of  her  heart,  1  pressed 
r.  Barlow  still  farther,  as  to  the  interior  of 
her  mind.  I  questioned  him  as  to  her  early 
habits,  and  particularly  as  to  her  religious 
attainments,  tellin|^  him  that  nothing  was  in- 
difierent  to  me  which  related  to  Lucilla. 

*'  Miss  Stanley,'  replied  he,  '  is  ffoverne<) 
hy  a  simple,  practical  end,  in  all  her  re- 
ligious inirsuits.  She  reads  her  bible,  not 
from  habit,  that  she  may  acquit  herself  of  a 
cmstomary  form ;  nor  to  exercise  her  inge- 
nuity by  ailegorizing  literal  passages,  or 
spintuakzinr  plain  ones,  but  that  she  may 
improve  in  knowledge,  and  grow  in  grace. 
She  accustoms  herself  to  meditation,  in  or- 
der to  get  her  mind  more  deeply  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  eternal  things.  She  practi- 
'  ses  self-examination,  that  she  may  learn  to 
watch  against  the  first  rising  of  bad  dispo- 
sitions, and  to  detect  every  latent  evil  in  her 
heart.  She  lives  in  the  regular  habit  of 
prayer ;  not  onlv  that  she  may  implore  par- 
don for  sin,  but  that  she  may  obtain  strenfrth 
against  it.  She  told  me  one  day  when  she 
was  ill,  that  if  she  did  not  constantly  exam- 
ine the  actual  state  of  her  mind,  she  should 
pray  at  random,  without  any  certainty  what 
particular  sins  she  should  pray  agamst,  or 
what  were  her  particular  wants  She  has 
read  much  scripture  and  little  controversy. 
There  are  some  doctrines  that  she  does  not 
pretend  to  define,  which  she  yet  practically 
adopts.  She  cannot  perhaps  give  vou  a 
disquisition  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Holv 
Spirit,  but  she  can  and  does  fervently  im- 
plore his  guidance  and  instruction  ;  she  be- 
lieves in  his  efficacy,  and  depends  on  his  sup- 
port   She  is  sensible  that  those  truths,  which  [ 


from  their  deep  importance  are  most  obvi- 
ous, have  more  of  the  vitality  of  religion, 
and  influence  practice  more,  than  those  ab- 
struse points,  which  unhappily  split  the  re- 
ligious world  into  so  many  parties. 

'  if  I  w^re  to  name  what  are  her  predomi- 
nant virtues,  1  should  say  sincerity  and  hu- 
mility. Conscious  of  her  own  imperfec- 
tions, she  never  justifies  her  faults,  and  sel- 
dom extenuates  them.  She  receives  reproof 
with  meekness,  and  advice  with  gratitude. 
Her  own  conscience  is  always  so  ready  to 
condemn  her,  that  she  never  wonders,  nor 
takes  ofience  at  the  censure  of  others. 

^  That  softness  of  manner  which  you  ad- 
mire in  her,  is  not  the  varnish  of  good  breed- 
ing, nor  is  it  merely  the  effect  of  good  tem- 
per, though  in  both  she  excels,  but  it  is  the 
result  of  humility.  She  appears  humble,  not 
because  a  mild  exterior  is  graceful,  but  be- 
cause she  has  an  inward  conviction  of  un- 
worthiness  which  prevents  an  assuming 
manner  Yet  her  humility  has  no  cant ;  she 
never  disburthens  her  conscience  by  a  few 
disparaging  phrases,  nor  lays  a  trap  for 
praise  by  indiscriminately  condemning  her- 
self Her  humility  never  impairs  her  clieer- 
fulness;  for  the  sense  of  her  wants  directs 
her  to  seek,  and  her  faith  enables  her  to  find, 
the  sure  foundation  of  a  better  hone  than  any 
which  can  be  derived  from  a  delusive  con- 
fidence in  her  own  goodness. 

*  One  day,'  continued  Dr  Barlow,  *when 
1  blamed  her  gently  for  her  backwardness  in 
expressing  her  opinion  on  some  serious 
point,  she  said.  "  I  always  feel  diffident  in 
speaking  on  these  subject s,  not  only  lest  I 
should  be  thoui^ht  to  assume,  but  lest  I  really 
shoutd  assume  a  degree  of  piety  which  may 
not  belong  to  me.  My  great  advantages 
make  me  jealous  of  mvself.  My  dear  father 
so  carefully  instructeii  me,  and  I  live  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  hearing  his  pious  senti-^ 
ments,  that  1  am  often  afraid  of  appearing 
better  than  I  am,  and  of  pretending  to  feel 
in  my  hearts  what  perhaps  I  only  approve  in 
my  pdgment.  when  my  beloved  mother 
was  ill,"  continued  she,  "  I  often  caught  my- 
self saying  mechanically,  ^  God's  will  be 
done!'  when  1  blushed  to  own,  how  little  I 
felt  in  my  heart  of  that  resignation  of  which 
my  lips  were  so  lavish." ' 

I  hung  with  inexpressible  delight  on  every 
word  Dr.  Barlow  uttered,  and  expressed  my 
fears  that  such  a  prize  was  too  much  above 
my  deserts,  to  allow  mc  to  encourage  very 
sanguine  hopes.  *  You  have  my  cordial 
wishes  for  your  8ucce<is,'  said  he,  *  though  I 
shall  lament  the  day  when  yon  snatch  so  fair 
a  flower  from  our  fields,  to  transplant  it  into 
your  northern  gardens.' 

We  had  now  reached  the  Park-gate, 
where  Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield  joined  us. 
As  it  was  very  hot,  Dr  Barlow  proposed  to 
conduct  us  a  nearer  way.  He  carried  us 
through  a  small  nursery  of  fruit  trees,  which 
1  had  not  before  observed,  though  it  was  ad- 
joining the  ladies'  flower  garden,  from  which 
it  was  separated  and  concealed  by  a  row  of 
small  trees.  I  expressed  my  surprise  that 
the  delicate  Lucilla  would  allow  so  coarse 
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an  encltiBOure  to  be  so  near  ber  ornamented 
ground.  *  You  see  she  does  all  she  can  to 
shut  it  out,*  replied  he.  '  I  will  tell  you 
bow  it  happens,  for  I  cannot  vindicate  the 
taste  of  my  fair  friend,  without  exposing^  a 
better  quality  in  her.  But  if  I  betray  her, 
you  must  not  betray  roe. 

*  It  is  a  rule  when  any  serrant  who  has 
lived  seven  years  at  the  urove  marries,  pro- 
vided they  have  conducted  themselves  well, 
and  made  a  prudent  choice,  for  Mr.  Stanley 
toffivethem  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  waste 
to  build  a  cottage  ;  he  also  allows  them  to 
take  stones  from  his  ouarry,  and  lime  from 
his  kiln  ;  to  this  he  adds  a  bit  of  ground  for 
a  garden.  Mrs.,  Stanley  presents  some 
kitchen  furniture,  and  gives  a  weddmg  din- 
ner ;  and  the  Rector  refuses  his  fee  for  per- 
forming the  ceremony.' 

'  Caroline/  said  Sir  John,  *  this  is  not  the 
first  time  since  we  have  been  at  the  Grove, 
that  I  have  been  struck  with  observing  how 
many  benefits  naturally  result  to  the  poor, 
from  the  rich  living  on  their  own  estates. 
Their  dependants  have  a  thousand  petty  lo- 
cal advantages,  which  cost  almost  nothing  to 
the  piver,  which  are  vet  valuable  to  the 
receiver,  and  of  which  the  absent  never 
think.' 

'  You  have  heard,'  said  Dr  Barlow,  *  that 
Miss  Stanley,  from  her  childhood,  has  been 
passionately  fond  of  cultivating  a  g^arden. 
When  she  was  hardly  fourteen,  she  began  to 
reflect  that  the  delight  she  took  in  this  em- 
ployment was  attended  neither  with  pleasure 
nor  profit  to  any  one  but  herself,  and  she 
became  jealous  of  a  gratification  which  was 
80  entirdy  selfish,  she  begged  this  piece  of 
waiste  ground  of  ber  father,  and  stocked  it 
with  a  number  of  fine  young  fruit  trees  of 
the  common  sort,  apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
the  smaller  fruits.  When  there  is  a  wedding 
among  the  older  servants,  or  when  any  good 

§irl  out  of  her  school  marries,  she  presents 
leir  little  empty  garden  with  a  dozen  young 
apple  trees,  and  a  few  trees  of  the  other 
sorts,  never  forgetting  to  embellish  their  lit- 
tle court  with  roses  and  honey-suckles. 
These  last  she  transplants  from  the  shrubbe- 
ry, not  to  fill  up  the  vUlage  garden  as  it  is 
called,  with  any  thing  that  is  of  no  positive 
use.  She  employs  a  poor  lame  man  in  the 
village  a  day  in  the  week  to  look  after  this 
nursery,  and  by  cuttings  and  grafts  a  good 
stock  is  raised  on  a  small  space.  It  is  a(me 
at  her  own  expense,  Mr.  Stanley  making 
this  a .  condition  when  he  gave  her  the 
ground  ;  *>  otherwise,'  said  he,  *  trifling  as  it 
is,  it  would  be  my  charity  and  not  her's,  and 
she  would  get  thanked  for  a  kindness  which 
would  cost  her  nothing.'  The  warm-hearted 
little  Phoebe  co-operates  in  this,  and  all  lier 
sister's  labours  of  love.' 

*  Some  such  union  of  charity  with  every 
personal  indulgence,  she  generally  imposes 
on  herself :  and  from  this  association  she 
has  acquired  another  virtue,  for  she  tells  me 
8milins^,8Vie  is  sometimes  obliged  to  content 
herself  with  practising  frugality  instead  of 
charity.  When  she  finds  she  cannot  afford 
both  her  own  gratification,  and  the  charita- 


ble act  wbich  she  wanted  to  anooiili  vith 
it,  and  is  therefore  compelled  to|^e«ptbe 
icharity,  she  compels  herself  to  giveiif  ik 
indulgence  also.  By  this  self-deniilabegcti 
a  litUe  money  in  hand,  for  the  next  deouid, 
and  thus  is  enabled  to  afford  both  sat 
time.' 

As  he  finished  speaking,  we  spied  tbekne 
gardener  pruning  and  clearing  the  treo. 
*  Well,  James,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  how  dm 
your  nursery  thrive  V  *  Why,  Sir,' said  tbe 
poor  man,  '  we  are  rather  thin  of  -stoat  tnei 
at  present.  Sou  know  we  bad  three  wcd< 
dings  at  Christmas,  which  took  thirty*<ii  ti 
my  best  ap{de  trees  at  a  blow,  besides  half  t 
dozen  tall  pear  trees,  and  as  many  ptom. 
But  we  shall  soon  fetch  it  ap,  lor  Miss  Lvcilh 
makes  me  plant  two  for  every  one  that »  re- 
moved, so  that  we  are  always  {mnridai  fart 
wedding,  come  when  it  will.' 

I  now  recollected  that  I  had  been  pleased 
with  observing  so  many  young  orchankaiMi 
flourishing  cottage  eardens  in  tbe  village ; 
little  did  fsuspect  uie  fair  hand  which  cmU 
thus  in  a  very  few  years  diffuse  an  airef  sni* 
ling  comfort  around  these  humble  llabit^ 
tions,  and  embellish  poverty  itself.  Sbt 
makes,  they  told  me,  her  periodical  riots  of 
inspection  to  see  that  neatness  and  order  do 
not  degenerate. 

Not  to  appear  too  eager,  I  asked  the  poor 
man  some  questions  am>nt  bis  health,  woidi 
seemed  infirm.  *  I  am  but  weak,  Sir,^  nid 
he,  *  for  tbe  matter  of  that,  but  I  sboiti 
have  been  dead  long  ago  but  for  tbe'S<ioire'i 
family.  He  gives  me  the  ran  of  hb  kitch- 
en, and  Missliucilla  allows  mehalf  acrovo 
a  week,  for  one  day's  work  and  any  odd 
hour  I  can  spare ;  but  she  don't  let  lae  eaia 
it,  for  she  is  always  watching  for  fear  it 
should  be  too  hot  or  too  cold,  or  too  wet  fsx 
me :  and  sbe  brings  me  my  dose  of  bark 
herself  into  this  tool-house,  that  she  may  btf 
sure  1  take  it ;  for  she  says  senraotB  aod 
poor  people  like  to  have  nn^cines  proridcd 
for  them  but  don't  care  to  take  theoi.  Tbcn 
she  watches  that  I  don't  throw  my  eoaton 
the  wet  grass,  which,  she  says,  gives  laboor- 
ingmensomuchrheumatifina;  andsbsntfw 
me  this  nice  flannel  waistcoat^  Sir,  witb  ber 
own  hands.  At  Christmas  they  gave  mea 
new  suit  from  top  to  toe,  so  that  lyrvHoO' 
thing  but  a  more  thankful  heart,  for  I  ser- 
er  can  be  grateful  enough  to  God  and  d; 
benefactors.' 

I  asked  some  further  questions,  OT^to 
have  the  pleasure  of  bearing  him  talk  woger 
about  Lucilla.  "  But,  Sir,'  said  he,  m^ 
rupting  me,  'I  hear  bad  news,  »««y**j 
news.  Pray  your  honour  fonji^c  ^ 
'  What  do  you  mean,  James  ?'  said  I,  »ef"^ 
his  eves  fill.  •  Why,  Sir,  aU  the  servwito  « 
the  Orove  will  have  it  that  you  arsc«n«  » 
carry  off  Miss  Lucilla.  God  bless  bar  rljo- 
ever  she  goes.  Your  Mr.  Edwaris,  »f* 
savs  you  are  one  of  the  best  of  gesticiB^t 
but  indeed,  indeed,  I  don't  kaow  wto  cw 
deserve  her.  She  will  eany  a  bl«W 
wherever  she  goes.'  The  lionest  Ww*  rj 
up  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  Va  braA  f^^v\ 
tears,  nor  was  I  ashamed  of  those  with  wlico 
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tas  booest  affection  filled  my  own  eyes. 
fr^hile  wt  irere  talking^,  a  ^r  little  girl, 
^ho  I  koew  by  her  neat  uniform  bekmged 

0  Miss  Stanley's  school,  nassed  us  with  alit> 
&e  basket  in  her  hand.    James  called  to  her, 

i^ad  saidf  *  make  haste,  Rachel,  you  are  af- 
L«r  your  time.' 

<  What,  this  is  market  day,  James,  is  it,' 
said  Dr.  Bark)vr,  '  and  Rachel  is  come  for 

1  :ier  nosegravs  ?*    ^  Tes,  Sir,*  said  James ;  *  1 
forgfot  lo  tiul  their  honours,  that  erery  Satnr- 
<3ay ,  as  soon  as  the  school  is  over,  the  young- 
er  Misses  rive  Rachel  leave  to  come  and 
^etcb  somenoirers  out  of  her  garden,  which 
she  carries  to  the  town  to  sell ;  she  common- 
ly gets  a  shilling,  half  of  which  they  make 
lier  lay  out  to  bring  home  a  little  tea  for  her 
poor  sick  mother,  and  the  other  half  she  lays 
up  to  buy  shoes  and  stockings  for  herself  and 
ber  crippled  sister.    Every  little  is  a  help'^ 
wbere  there  is  nothing,  Sir.'' 

Sir  John  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  Lady 
Belfield,  whose  eyes  glistened  while  she  soft- 
ly said,  ^  O  how  little  do  the  rich  ever  think 
what  the  aggregate  even  of  their  own  squan- 
dered shillmgs  would  do  in  the  way  of  char- 
ity, were  they  systematically  applied  to  it.' 

James  now  unlocked  a  little  private  door, 
which  opened   into    the  pleasure  ground. 
There,  at  a  distance,  sittmg  in  a  circle  on 
the  new-mown  grass,  under  a  tree,  we  be- 
held aJl  the  little  Stanleys,  with  a  basket  of 
flowers  between  them,  out  of  which  they 
were  eamesdy  emploved  in  sorting  and  ty- 
in^  up  nosegays.    We  stood  some  time  ad- 
miring their  little  busy  faces  and  active  fin- 
gers, without  their  perceiving  us,  and  got  up 
to  them  just  as  they  were  putting  their  pret- 
tily formed  bouquets  into  Rachel's  basket, 
with  which  she  marched  off,  with  many  char- 
ges from  the  children  to  waste  no  time  by  the 
way,  and  to  be  sure  and  leave  the  nosegay 
that  bad  the  myrtle  in  it  at  Mrs.  Williams's. 
*  How  many  nosegays  have  yon  given  to 
Rachel  to-day,  Louisa  P  said  Dr.  Barlow  to 
the  eldest  of  the  four.    *  Only  three  a-piece, 
Sir,'  replied  she.    *  We  think  it  a  bsid  day 
when  we  canH  make  up  our  dozen.    Thev 
are  ail  our  own  ;  we  seldom  touch  mamma's 
^  flowers,  and  we  never  suffer  James  to  take 
uurs,  because  Phmbe  says  it  might  be  tempt- 
ing him.'    Little  Jane  lamented  that  Lncilla 
had  given  them  nothing  to-day,  except  two 
or  three  sprigfs  of  her  best  flowering  myrtle, 
which,  adued  she,  *  we  make  Rachel  give  into 
the  bargain  to  a  poor  sick  lady,  who  loves 
flowers,  and  used  to  have  good  ones  of  her 
own,  but  who  has  now  no  money  to  spare,  and 
conld  not  afford  to  give  more  than  the  com- 
mon priee  for  a  nosegay  fur  her  sick  room  ! 
So  we  always  slip  a  nice  flower  or  two  out  of 
tliegreeorliouse  into  her  little  bunch,  and 
say  nothing.    When  we  walk  that  way  we 
often  leave  her  some  flowers  ourselves,  and 
would  do  it  oflener,  if  it  did  not  hurt  poor 
Rachel's  trade.' 
.  As  we  walked  away  from  the  sweet  prat- 
tlere,  Dr.   Bariowsaid,  ^  These  little  crea- 
tures already  emulate  their  sisters  in  associa- 
ting some  pretty  kindness  with  their  own 
pleasures.    The  act  is  trifling,  but  the  habit 


is  good ;  as  is  every  habit  which  helps  to 
tase  us  out  of  self ;  which  teaches  us  to  trans- 
fer our  attention  from  our  own  gratification, 
to  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  another.' 

^  I  confess,'  said  Lad;^  Belfield,  as  we  en- 
tered the  house,  '  that  it  never  occurred  to 
me  Uiat  it  was  any  part  of  charitj^  to  train 
my  children  to  tlie  habit  of  sacrificing  their 
time  or  their  pleasure  for  the  benefit  of  oth- 
ers, though,  to  do  them  justice,  they  are  very 
feeling  and  very  liberal  with  their  money.' 

*■  My  dear  Caroline,'  said  Sir  John,  ^  it  is 
our  money,  not  their's.  It  is,  I  fear,  a  cheap 
liberality,  and  abridges  not  themselves  of  one 
enjoyment.  They  well  know  we  are  so 
pleased  to  see  them  charitable,  that  we  shall 
instantly  repay  them  with  interest,  whatever 
they  ffive  away,  so  that  we  have  hitherto  af- 
forded them  no> opportunity  to  shew  their  ac- 
tual disposifions.  Nay,  I  begin  to  fear  they 
may  become  charitable  through  covetousness, 
if  they  find  out  that  the.  more  they  give  the 
more  they  shall  get.  We  must  correct  this 
artificial  liberality  as  soon  as  we  go  home.' 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

A  FEW  days  after.  Sir  John  Belfield  and  I 
agreed  to  take  a  ride  to  Mr.  Carlton's,  where 
we  breakfasted.  Nothing  could  be  more  ra* 
tional  than  the  whole  turn  of  his  mind,  nor 
more  agreeable  and  unreserved  than  his  con- 
versation. His  behaviour  to  his  amiable 
wife  was  affectionately  attentive,  and  Sir 
John,  who  is  a  ij^ost  critical  obseryer,  re- 
marked that  it  was  quite  natural  and  unaf- 
fected. It  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  es- 
teem inspired  by  her  merit,  and  quickened 
by  a  sense  of  bis  own  former  unworthiness, 
which  made  him  feel  as  if  he  could  never  do 
enough  to  efface  the  memory  of  past  unkind- 
ness.  He  manifested  evident  symptoms  of  a 
mind  earnestly  intent  on  the  discovery  and 
pursuit  of  moral  and  reli^us  truth ;  and 
from  the  natural  ardour  of  his  character,  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  remorse,  his  attainments 
seemed  likely  to  be  rapid  and  considerable. 

The  sweet  benignity  of  Mrs.  Carlton's 
countenance  was  lighted  up  at  our  entrance 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  We  had  been 
informed  with  what  pleasure  she  observed 
every  accession  of  right-minded  acquaint- 
ance which  her  husband  made.  Though  her 
natural  modesty  prevented  her  from  introdu- 
cing an}  subject  herself,  yet  when  any  thing 
useful  was  brought  forward  by  others,  she 
promoted  it  by  a  look  compounded  of  pleas- 
ure and  intelligence. 

After  a  variety  of  topics  had  been  dispatch- 
ed, tlie  conversation  UA\  on  the  prejudices 
which  were  commonly  entertained  by  men 
of  the  world  against  religion.  '  For  my  own 
part,'  said  Mr.  Carlton,  ^  I  must  confess  that 
no  man  had  ever  more  and  stronger  prejudi- 
ces to  combat  than  myself.  I  mean  not  my 
own  exculpation,  when  I  add,  tliat  the  impru- 
dence, the  want  of  judgment,  and  above  all 
the  incongruous  mixtures  and  inconsisten- 
cies in  many  characters  who  are  reckonce 
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religious,  are  ill  calculated  to  do  avray  the 
unfavourable  opmions  of  men  of  an  opposite 
way  of  thinking.  As  I  presume  that  you, 
gentlemen,  are  not  ignorant  of  the  errors  of 
my  early  life— error  indeed  is  an  appellation 
far  too  mild— I  shall  not  scitipleL  to  own  to 
you  the  source  of  those  prejudices  which  re- 
tarded my  progress^  even  after  I  became 
ashamed  of  my  deviations  from  virtue.  I  had 
felt  the  turpitude  of  my  habits  long  before  I 
had  courage  to  renounce  them  ;  and  I  re- 
nounced them  long  before  I  had  courage  to 
avow  my  abhorrence  of  them.' 

Sir  John  and  I  expressed  ourselves  ex- 
tremely obliged  by  the  candour  of  his  de- 
claration, and  assured  him  that  his  further 
declarations  would  not  only  gratify  but  bene- 
fit us. 

<  Educated  as  T  had  been/  said  Mr.  Carl- 
ton, ^in  almost  entire  ignorance  of  religion, 
mine  was  rather  an  habitual  indifference 
than  a  systematic  unbelief.  My  thoughtless 
course  of  life,  though  it  led  me  to  hope  that 
Christianity  might  not  be  true,  yet  had  by 
no  means  been  able  to  convince  me  that  it 
was  false.  As  I  had  not  been  taught  to 
search  for  truth  at  the  fountain,  for  I  was 
unacquainted  with  the  Bible,  I  had  no  read 
ier  means  for  forming  my  judgment,  than 
by  observing;  though  with  a  careless  and 
casual  eye,  what  effect  religion  produced  in 
those  who  professed  to  be  inBucnced  by  it. — 
My  observations  augmented  my  prejudices. 
What  I  saw  of  the  professors  increased  my 
dislike  of  the  profession.  All  the  charges 
brought  by  their  enemies,  for  T  had  been  ac- 
customed to  weigh  the  validity  of  testimony, 
had  not  rivetted  my  dislike  so  much,  as  the 
difference  between  their  own  avowed  prin- 
ciples and  their  obvious  practice.  Religious 
men  should  be  the  more  cautious  of  giving 
occasion  for  reproach,  as  they  know  the 
world  is  always  on  the  watch,  and  is  more 
glad  to  have  its  prejudices  confirmed  than 
removed. 

.  '  I  seize  the  moment  of  Mrs.  Carlton's  ab- 
sence fwho  was  just  then  called  out  of  the 
room,  but  returned  almost  immediately]  to 
observe,  that  what  rooted  my  disgust,  was, 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  mother  of  my 
inestimable  wife,  who  made  a  great  parade 
of  religion,  pressed  the  marriage  of  her  only 
child  with  a  man  whose  conduct  she  knew 
to  be  irregular,  and  of  whose  principles  she 
entertained  a  just,  that  is,  an  unfavourable 
opinion.  To  see,  I  repeat,  the  religious 
mother  of  Mrs.  Carlton  obviously  governed 
in  her  zeal  for  promoting  our  union  by  mo- 
tives as  worldly  as  those  of  my  poor  father, 
who  pretended  to  no  religion  at  all,  would 
have  extremely  lowered  any  respect  which  I 
miglit  have  previously  been  induced  to  en- 
tertain for  characters  of  that  description. 
Nor  was  this  disgust  diminished  by  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Tyrrel.  I  had  known 
him  while  a  professed  man  of  the  world,  and 
had  at  that  time,  I  fear,  disliked  his  violent 
temper,  his  narrow  mind,  and  his  coarse 
manners,  more  than  his  vices. 

*  I  had  heard  of  the  power  of  religion  to 
change  the  heart,  and  I  ridiculed  the  wild 


chimera.    My  conteoript  for  this  QotioQ  wis 
confirmed  by  the  condnct  of  Mr.  Tjrrdm 
his  new  character.    1  fiiund  it  had  produceJ 
little  change  in  him,  except  furoishing  hia 
with  a  new  subject  of  discussion.  1  av 
'  that  he  had  only  laid  down  one  set  of  opis- 
1  ions,  and  taken  up  another,  with  no  additioa 
I  whatever  to  his  virtues,  and  with  the  addi- 
I  tion  to  his  vices  of  spiritual  piide  aod  sdf- 
confidence ;  for  with  hypocnsy  I  hare  ta 
I  right  to  charge  any  man.    I  observed  tlut 
Tyrrel  and  one  or  two  of  bis  new  frieods, 
rather  courted  attack  than  avoided  it   Tbfj 
considered  discretion  as  tbe  infirmity  of  i 
worldly  mind,  and  every  attempt  at  londnes) 
or  conciliation  as  an  abandonment  of  futk 
They  eagerly  ascribed   to  their  piety,  the 
dislike  which  was  often  excited  by  their  p»e- 
culianties.     I  found  them  apt  to  aigoify  (he 
disapprobation  which  their  singularit}'  occa- 
sioned with  the  name  of  persecutioo. '  I  have 
seen  them  take  comfort  in  Che  belief  that  it 
was  their  religion  which  was  dislikei,  wbeo 
perhaps  it  was  chiefly  their  oddities. 

*  At  Tyrrel's  I  became  acquainted  widi 
your  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby.  I  leave 
you  to  judge  whether  their  characten,  tiot 
of  the  lady  espeeially,  were  calculated  to  do 
away  my  prejudices.  I  had  learned  from 
my  favourite  Koman  poet  a  precept  io  com- 
position, of  never  making  a  God  appear, 
except  on  occasions  woruy  of  a  God.  I 
have  since  had  reason  to  think  this  rale  as 
justly  theological  #as  it  is  classical  So 
thought  not  the  Ranbys. 

*  It  will  indeed  readily  be  allowed  by  er- 
ery  reflecting  mind,  as  God  is  to  be  riered 
in  all  his  works,  so  his  *  never-lailiog  Prori- 
dence  ordereth  all  things  both  tn  heareo  aod 
pn  earth.'  But  surely  there  is  somethio^ 
very  offensive  in  the  indecent  famtliantT 
witn  which  the  name  of  Grod  and  Providence 
is  brought  in  on  every  trivial  occasioiu  as 
was  the  constant  practice  of  Mr.  -and  Mn. 
Ranby.  I  was  not  even  then  so  illogical  a 
reasoner  as  to  allow  a  general  and  deny  a 
particular  providence.  If  the  one  trere 
true,  I  inferred  that  the  other  could  Dot  be 
false.  But  I  felt  that  the  religion  of  th^ 
people  was  of  a  slight  texture  and  a  bad 
taste.  1  was  disgusted  with  Uttleoess  is 
some  instances,  and  with  inconsisteocf  in 
others.  Still  their  absurdity  gave  me  right 
to  suspect  their  sincerity. 

*  Whenever  Mrs  Ranby  bad  a  pettj*  in- 
clination to  gratify,  she  had  always  reooarse 
to  >vhat  she  called  the  letuUngt  ff  Pram- 
dence.  In  matters  of  no  more  momeat  than 
whether  she  should  drink  tea  with  one 
neighbour  instead  of  another,  she  was  mpd- 
led^  or  directed,  or  overruled.  I  obserred 
that  she  always  took  care  to  interpret  these 
Uadinge  to  her  own  state,  and  under  their 
sanction  she  always  did  what  her  tosy  |^ 
her  to  do.  She  professed  to  follow  this  pifi* 
anoe  on  such  minute  oocasioDs,  that  I  bad 
almost  said,  her  piety  seemed  a  little  inpf 
ous.  To  the  actual  dispensations  of  Pn>^* 
dence,  especialiv  when  they  came  in  a  try- 
ing or  adverse  shape,  I  did  not  observe  more 
subtnissioQ  than  I  nad  seien  in  persons  who 
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€ouM  not  bt  lOsiMcted  of  raiigioQ.  I  rouBt 
o«Tn  to  yoQ  alaoy  that  as  I  am  rather  fiutidi- 
<ms,  I  b«gan  to  (ancT  that  vulgar  laognage, 
<iuai]it  phrases,  ana  false  grafflmar,  were 
necessarily  coooected  with  religion.  The 
sacrifice  of  taste  and  elegance  seemed  indis- 
pensahle,  and  1  was  inclined  to  Ibar  that  if 
ihey  were  right,  K  would  be  impossible  to 
get  to  heaven  with  good  English.* 

*  Tboagb  I  g^nt  there  is  some  trath  in 
▼our  remarks,  Sir,'  said  I,  *  you  most  allow 
that  when  men  are  determined  at  all  events 
to  hunt  down  rel^oos  characters,  they  are 
never  at  a  loss  to  find  plausible  objections 
to  justify  their  dislike;  and  while  they  con- 
ceal, even  from  themselves,  the  real  motive 
of  their  aversion,  the  vigilance  with  which 
they  pry  into  the  characters  of  men  who  are 
reckoned  pious,  is  exercised  with  the  secret 
hope  of  finding  faults  enough  to  confirm 
tlieir  prejudices.* 

*•  As  a  ^neral  truth,  you  are  perfiMstly 
right,*  said  Mr.  Carlton ;  '  but  at  the  period 
to  which  I  allude,  I  had  now  got  to  that  stage 
of  my  progress,  as  to  be  rather  searching  for 
instances  to  invite  than  to  repel  me  in  my 
inquiry.* 

*•  Too  will  g^rant,  however,*  said  I,  *  that  it 
is  a  common  efiect  of  prejudice  to  transfer 
the  faults  of  a  religious  man  to  religion  itselfl 
Such  a  man  happens  to  have  an  uncouth 
manner,  an  awkward  gesture,  an  unmodu- 
lated voice ;  his  allusions  may  be  coarse,  his 
phraseology  quaint,  his  language  slovenly. 
The  solid  virtues  which  may  fie  disguised 
under  these  incumbrances  go  fi)r  nothing. 
The  man  is  absurd,  and  therefore  Christiani- 
ty is  ridiculous.  Its  truth,  however,  though 
it  may  be  ecUpsed,  cannot  be  extinguished 
liike  its  divine  Author,  it  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever.* 

*  There  was  another  repulsive  circum- 
stance,* replied  Mr.  Carlton,  «the  scanty 
charities  both  of  Tyrrel  and  his  new  friends, 
so  inferior  to  the  liberality  of  my  father  and 
of  Mr.  Flam,  who  never  professed  to  be  gov- 
erned by  any  higher  motive  than  mere  feel- 
ing, strengthens  my  dislike.  The  calcula- 
tions of  mere  reason  taught  me  that  the  reli- 
gious man  who  does  not  greatly  exceed  the 
man  of  the  world  in  his  liberalities,  falU  short 
of  him ;  because  the  worldly  man  who  gives 
liberally,  acts  above  bis  principle,  while  the 
Christian  who  does  no  more,  falls  short  of  his. 
And  though  I  by  no  means  insist  that  liber- 
ality is  a  certain  indication  of  piety,  yet  I 
will  venture  to  assert  that  the  want  of  the 
one  is  no  doubtful  symptom  of  the  absence  of 
the  other, 

*  I  next  resolved  to  watch  carefully  the 
conduct  of  another  description  of  Christians, 
who  cone  under  the  class  of  the  formal  and 
the  deceut  Thev  were  considered  as  more 
creditable,  but  I  did  not  perceive  them  to  be 
more  exem^ry.  They  were  more  absorb- 
ed in  the  world,  and  more  governed  by  its 
opinion.  I  found  them  clamorous  in  defence 
of  the  church  m  words^  but  neither  adorning 
it  by  their  lives,  nor  embracing  its  doctrines 
in  their  hearu.  Rigid  in  the  observance  of 
some  of  its  external  rites,  but  little  influen- 


ced  by  its  liberal  principles  and  charitable 
spirit.  They  venerated  the  establishment 
merely  as  a  political  institution;  but  of  her 
outward  forms  they  conceived  as  eompre- 
hendin|^  the  whole  of  her  excellence.  Of 
her  spiritual  beauty  and  superiority  they 
seemcn  to  have  no  conception.  I  observed 
in  them  less  warmth  of  affection  for  those' 
with  whom  they  agreed  in  external  profes- 
sion, that  of  rancour  for  those  who  differed 
from  them,  though  but  a  rinfle  shade,  and  in 

SointBofno  importance.  They  were  cor- 
ial  haters,  and  frigid  lovers.  Had  thev  liv* 
ed  in  the  early  ages,  when  the  church  was 
split  into  parties  by  paltry  disputes,  they 
would  have  thouj^t  the  (controversy  about 
the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  of  more  conse- 
quence than  the  event  itself,  which  that  festi- 
val celebrates.' 

'  My  dear  Sir,*  said  I,  as  soon  aa  be  had 
done  speaking,  'you  have  accounted  very 
naturally  for  your  prejudices.  Your  chief 
error  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  selec- 
tion  of  the  persons  you  adopted  as  standards. 
They  all  differed  as  much  from  the  right  as 
they  differed  from  each  other ;  and  the  troth 
is,  their  vehement  desire  to  differ  from  each 
other  was  a  chief  cause  why  they  departed 
so  much  from  the  right.  But  your  ins^noes 
were  so  unhappily  chosen,  that  they  proved 
nothing  against  Christianity.  The  two  op- 
posite descriptions  of  persons  who  deterred 
you  from  religion,  and  who  passed  muster  in 
their  respective  coros,  under  the  generic 
term  of  relig^ious,  would,  I  believe,  be  scarce- 
ly acknowledged  as  such  by  the  soberly 
and  soundly  pious.' 

*  My  own  subsequent  experience,'  resum- 
ed Mr.  Carlton,  ^  has  confirmed  the  justness 
of  your  remark.  When  I  began,  through 
the  gfudual  chanee  wrought  in  my  views  and 
actions,  by  the  silent  but  powerful  preaching 
of  Mrs.  (Jarlton's  example,  to  have  less  in- 
terest in  believinsp  that  Christianity  was 
false,  I  then  applied  myself  to  search  for  rea- 
sons,  to  believe  that  it  was  true.  But  plain, 
abstract  reasoning,  though  it  might  catch 
hold  on  beings  who  are  all  pure  intellect, 
and  though  it  mt^ht  have  given  a  right  bias 
even  to  my  opinions,  would  probably  never 
have  determined  my  conduct,  unless  I  saw 
it  clothed,  as  it  were,  with  a  body.  I  want- 
ed examples  which  should  influence  me  to 
act,  as  well  as  proofs  which  should  incline 
me  to  believe;  something  which  would 
teach  me  what  to  do,  as  well  as  what  to  think. 
I  wanted  exemplifications  as  well  as  pre- 
cepts. I  doubted  of  all  merely  speculative 
truth.  I  wanted,  from  beholding  the  effect, 
to  refer  back  to  the  principle.  I  wanted  ar- 
guments more  palpable  and  less  theoretic. 
Surely,  said  I  to  myself,  if  religion  be  a  real 
principle,  it  must  be  an  operative  one,  and  I 
would  rationally  infer  that  Christianity  were 
true,  if  the  tone  of  Christian  practice  were 
high. 

*  I  began  to  look  clandestinely  into  Henri- 
etta's Bible.  There  I  indeed  found  that  the 
spirit  of  religion  was  invested  with  just  such 
a  body  as  I  Imd  wished  to  see ;  that  it  exhib- 

I  ited  actions  as  well  as  eeatiments,  characters 
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rawell  as  doctrines;  the  life  portnyed  eri« 
deotljr  governed  by  the  principle  inculcated ; 
the  conduct  and  the  doctrine  in  just  corres- 
pondence. But  if  the  Bible  be  true, 
thought  I,  may  we  not  reasonably  expect, 
that  the  principles  which  once  produced  the 
exalted  practice  which  that  Bible  records 
will  produce  similar  effects  now  f 

*  I  put,  rashljr  perhaps,  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity on  this  iesue,  and  sought  society  of  a 
higher  stamp.  Fortunately,  the  increasing 
external  decorum  of  my  conduct,  began  to 
make  my  reception  less  difficult  amonff  g^ood 
men  than  it  bad  been.  Hitherto,  and  that 
for  the  sake  of  my  wife,  my  visits  had  rather 
been  endured  than  encouraged  ;  nor  was  I 
myself  forward  to  seek  the  society  which 
shunned  me.  Even  of  those  superior  char- 
acters, with  whom  1  did  occasionally  associ- 
ate, I  had  not  come  near  enough  to  form  an 
exact  estimate, 

'  DisircTCRESTfiDNESs  and  coksxstsvct 
bad  become  with  me  a  sort  of  touch-stone, 
by  which  to  try  the  characters  I  was  investi- 
gating. My  experiment  was  favourable.  I 
had  for  some  time  observed  my  wife's  con- 
duct, with  a  mixture  of  admiration  as  to  the 
act,  and  incredulity  as  to  Uie  motive.  I  had 
seen  her  foregoing  her  own  indulgencies, 
that  she  might  augment  those  of  a  husband 
whom  she  had  so  little  reason  to  love.  Here 
were  the  two  qualities  I  required,  with  a  re- 
nunciation of  self  without  parade  or  profes- 
sion. Still  this  was  a  solitary  instance. 
When,  on  a  nearer  survey,  1  beheld  Dr. 
Barlofv  exhibiting,  by  his  exemplary  con- 
duct during  the  week,  the  best  commentary 
on  his  Sunday's  sermon :  when  I  saw  him 
refuse  a  living  of  nearly  twice  the  value  of 
tiiat  he  possessed,  because  the  change  would 
diminish  his  usefulness,  I  was  »lag^red» 

'  When  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  spend- 
ing their  time  and  fortune  as  entirely  in  acts 
of  beneficence,  as  if  they  bad  built  their 
hope  on  charity  alone,  and  yet  utterly  re^* 
nouncing  any  such  confidence,  and  trusting 
entirely  to  another  foundation ;— when  I  saw 
Liucilla,  a  girl  of  eighteen ,'refusinf^  a  young 
nobleman  of  a  clear  estate,  and  neither  disa- 
greeable in  his  person  or  manner,  on  the  sin- 
gle avowed  ground  of  his  loose  principles ; 
when  the  noble  r^ection  of  the  daughter 
was  supported  by  the  parents,  whose  princi- 
ples no  arguments  drawn  from  rank  or  for- 
tune could  sttbreit  or  shake — I  was  contnn- 
ced. 

'  These,  and  some  other  instances  of  the 
same  nature,  were  exactly  the  teftt  I  bad 
been  seeking.  Here  was  dinrUeresiednets 
upon  full  proof.  Here  w&s  comiiieney  be- 
tween practice  and  profession.  By  such  ex- 
amples, and  by  cordially  adopting  tnose  prin- 
ciples which  produced  them,  toge^er  with  a 
daily  increasing  sense  of  my  past  enormities, 
I  hope  to  become  in  time  less  unworthy  of  the 
wife  to  whom  I  owe  my  peace  on  earth,  and 
my  hope  in  heaven.* 

The  tears  which  bad  been  collecting  in 
Mrs.  Carlton's  eyes  for  some  time,  now  si* 
lently  stole  down  her  cheeks.  Sir  John  and 
myself  were  deeply  affected  with  the  iraok 


and  beoeit  pamtire  to  wluch  w«  U  Md 
listening.    It  raised  in  as  an  esteeaad  iif- 
fection  lor  the  narrator  which  has  noebeeB 
continually  augmenting.    I  do  not  thiflik  tbe 
worse  of  his  state,  for  the  difficultiei  whidi 
impeded  it,  nor  that  his  advancement  will  be 
less  sure,  because  it  has  been  mdoad.   His 
fear  of  ddnsion  has  been  a  satntary  gmid. 
The  apparent  slowness  of  bis  progress  bas 
arisen  from  his  dread  of  self-deception,  asd 
the  diligence  of  his  search  is  an  indicatkn  of 
his  sincerity. 

<  But  did  yon  not  find,'  said  I,  '  that  th« 
piety  of  these  more  correct  Christians  dier 
upon  them  nearly  as  macU  censure  and  sus- 
picion as  the  indiscretion  of  the  enthusisU  ? 
And  that  the  formal  class  who  were  neariyas 
far  removed  from  effective  piety  as  fromviU 
fanaticism,  ran  away  mth  all  the  credit  of 
religion ." 

*  With  those,'  replied  Mr.  Caritoo,*wlo 
are  on  the  watch  to  discredit  Christianitj, 
no  consistency  can  stand  their  detennioed 
opposition;  but  the  fair  and  candid  ioqairer 
will  not  reject  the  truth,  when  it  force  itsdf 
on  the  mind  with  a  olear  and  convincio^  er* 
idence.' 

Though  I  had  been  joining  in  thegeBersI 
subject,  jret  my  thoughts  haa  wandered  froo 
it  to  Lucilla,  ever  since  her  noble  rejectos 
of  Lord  Staunton  had  been  named  by  Mr. 
Carlton,  as  one  of  the  causes  which  m 
strengthened  his  unsteady  feith.  And  wbile 
he  and  Sir  John  were  talking  Qfex  j^eir 
youthful  connexions,  I  resumed  witli  Mis. 
Carlton,  who  sat  next  me,  the  interestio? 
topic.  ,  . 

<  Lord  Staunton,'  said  she, '  is  a^atioo, 
and  not  a  very  distant  one,  of  ours.  He  used 
to  take  more  deUght  in  Mr.  CaiUon's  soW' 
ty  when  it  was  less  improving,  than  be  does 
now,  that  it  is  become  reaUy  valuable;  jet 
he  often  visits  us.  Miss  Stanley  nov  m 
then  indulges  me  with  hercxMopany  foraday 
or  two.  In  these  visiU  Lord  Staunton  b^ 
pened  to  meet  her  two  or  three  times.  He 
was  enchanted  with  her  person  ^'^.'"^ 
ners,  and  exerted  every  art  and  iacoltj  (n 
pleasing,  which,  it.  must  be  owned  be  jms- 
sesses.  Though  we  should  both  have  rejoi- 
ced in  an  alliance  with  the  excellcDt  fanuy 
at  the  Grove,  through  this  sweet  girU 
thought  it  my  duty  not  to  conceal  from  Wf 
the  irre^arity  of  my  cousin's  ooodoct  lo 
one  particular  instance,  as  well  ^.^^^ 
ral  looseness  of  his  rehgioos  principles.  iu| 
cantion  was  the  moreneceraary,asbe  m<> 
so  much  prudence  and  good  breediofiT^'^ 
behaFe  with  general  propriety  when  awer 
our  roof;  and  he  allowed  *me  to  speaK  v> 
him  more  freely  than  any  other  pe?**; 
When  I  talked  seriously,  be  sffoistiines 
Laughed,  always  opp(wed,  but  was  tieret  sb* 

<One  day  be  arrived  qnite  uoespectfi^ 
when  Miss  Stanley  was  with  me.  ^^£^ 
us  in  my  dresssing-room  rending  togvl''^.^ 
DisMerkUum  on  &e  power  of  rettfioA  ^ 
changBthe  hearU  Dreading  some  lentyi «, 
strove  to  hide  the  book,  but  he  took  i(  oa^^ 
my  hand,  and  glancing  his  eye  onlbeliv^i 
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to  said,  laughine^,  *  This  is  a  foolish  imbject 
enodgh ;  ^  good  heart  does  not  want  chang- 
ing', and  wiSi  a  bad  one  none  of  ut  three  hav- 
UQf  any  thine  to  do.*  Lncilla  spoke  not  a 
sjUahle.  All  the  ■  lif ht  things  he  uttered, 
aiid  which  he  meant  for  wit,  so  far  from  rais- 
ing a  smile,  increased  her  ^vity.  She  lis- 
tened, but  with  some  uneasiness,  to  a  desnl- 
tory  ooDnrenadon  between  as,  in  which  I 
Jittempted  to  assert  the  power  of  the  Almigh- 
ty to  rectify  the  mind,  and  alter  the  charac- 
ter. Lora  Staunton  treated  my  asscntion  as 
a  wild  chimera,  and  said,  *  He  was  sure  I 
bad  more  understanding  than  to  adopt  such 
a  methodistical  notion;'  professing  at  the 
same  time  a  rague  admiration  of  virtue  and 
goodmns,  which  he  said,  bowing  to  Miss 
Stanley,  were  fudural  where  they  exists  at 
an ;  that  a  good  heart  did  not  want  mending, 
and  a  bad  one  could  not  be  mended,  wiui 
other  similar  expressions,  all  implying  con- 
tempt of  my  position,  and  exdusire  compli- 
ment to  her. 

*  *■  After  dinner,  Lucilla  stole  away  from  a 
conversation  which  was  not  very  interesting 
to  her,  and  carried  her  book  to  the  summer- 
iMuse,  knowine  that  Lord  Staunton  liked  to 
sit  long  at  table.  But  his  lordship,  missing 
her  for  whom  the  visit  was  meant,  soon 
broke  up  the  party,  and  hearing  which  way 
she  took,  pursued  her  to  the  summer-house. 
After  a  profVision  of  compliments,  expres- 
sive of  his  high  admiration,  he  declared  his 
passion  in  very  strong  and  explicit  terms, 
and  requested  her  permission  to  make  pro- 
posals to  her  father,  to  which  he  conceived 
she  could  have  no  possible  objection. 

*  She  thanked  him  with  great  politeness 
for  his  favourable  opinion,  but  frankly  told 
him,  that  though  extremely  sensible  of  the 
honour  he  intended  her,  thanks  were  all  she 
had  to  offer  in  turn  ;  she  earnestly  desired 
the  business  mig^ht  go  no  farther,  and  that 
he  would  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  an  ap- 
plication to  her  father,  who  always  kindly  al- 
lowed her  to  decide  for  herself,  in  a  concern 
of  so  much  importance. 

*  Disappointed,  shocked,  and  irritated  at  a 
rejection  so  wholly  unexpected,  he  insisted 
on  knowing  the  cause.  Was  it  his  person  ? 
was  it  his  fortune  f  was  it  his  understanding 
to  which  she  objected  ?  She  honestly  assured 
him  it  was  neither.  His  rank  ana  fortune 
were  above  her  expectations.  To  his  natural 
advantages  there  could  be  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection. He  stilV vehemently  insisted  on  her 
assigning  the  true  cause.  She  was  then 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  confessing  that  she 
fexnA  his  principles  were  not  those  of  a  man 
with  whom  she  could  ventore  to  trust  her 
own. 

*  He  bore  this  reproof  with  more  patienoe 
than  she  had  expected.  As  she  had  made  no 
exception  to  his  person  and  understanding, 
both  of  which  he  rated  very  highly,  he  could 
better  bear  with  the  charge  brought  against 
his  principles,  on  which  he  did  not  set  so 
great  a  value.  She  had  indeed  wounded  his 
pride,  but  not  in  the  part  where  it  was  most 
vulnerable.  *  If  that  be  all,'  said  he  gaily, 
^  the  objection  is  at  an  end ;  your  chatrming 


society  will  velbrm  me,  your  influence  will 
raise  my  principles,  and  your  example  will 
change  my  character.' 

^  What,  my  Lord,'  said  she,  her  courage 
increasing  with  her  indignation,  '  this  from 
you?  From  you,  who  declared  only  this 
morning,  that  the  woi^  of  changing  the  heart 
was  too  great  for  the  Almighty  himself .'  You 
do  not  now  scruple  to  declare  that  it  is  in 
my  power.  That  work  which  is  too  hard  for 
Omnipotence,  your  flattery  would  make  me 
believe  a  weak  giil  can  accomplish.  No, 
my  Lord,  I  will  never  add  to  the  number  of 
those  rash  women  who  have  risked  the  eter- 
nal happiness  on  this  vain  hope.  It  would 
be  too  late  to  repent  of  my  folly,  after  my 
presumption  haa  incurred  its  just  punish- 
ment.' 

*So  saying,  she  left  the  summer-house 
with  a  polite  dimity,  which,  as  she  after- 
wards told  me,  increased  his  passion,  while 
it  inflamed  his  pride  almost  to  madness. 
Finding  she  refused  to  appear,  he  quitted  the 
house,  but  not  his  design.  His  applications 
have  since  been  repeated,  but  though  he  has 
met  with  the  firmest  repulses,  both  from  the 
parents  and  the  daughter,  he  cannot  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  relinquish  his  hope.  It  is  so 
far  a  misfortune  to  us,  as  Lucilla  now  never 
comes  near  us,  except  he  is  known  not  to  be 
in  the  country.  Had  the  objection  been  to 
bis  person,  or  fortune,  he  says,  as  it  would 
have  been  substantial,  it  might  have  been  in- 
superable; but  where  the  only  ground  of 
difference  is  mere  matter  of  opinion,  he  is 
sure  that  time  and  perseverance  will  conquer 
such  a  chimerical  objection.* 

I  returned  to  the  Grove,  not  only  cured  of 
every  jealous  feeling,  but  transported  with 
such  a  decisive  proof  of  the  dignity  and  pu- 
rity of  Miss  Stanley's  mind. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

Miss  Sparkes,  a  neighbouring  lady, 
whom  the  reputation  of  being  a  wit  and  an 
Amazon,  had  kept  single  at  the  age  of  five 
and  forty,  though  her  person  was  not  disa- 
greeable, and  her  fortune  was  considerable, 
called  in  one  morning  while  we  were  at 
breakfast.  She  is  remarkable  for  her  pre- 
tension to  odd  and  opposite  qualities.  She  is 
something  of  a  scholar,  and  a  huntress,  a 
politician,  and  a  farrier.  She  out-rides  Mr. 
Flam,  and  out-argues  Mr.  Tyrrel ;  excels 
in  driving  four  in  band,  and  in  canvassing 
at  an  election.  Site  is  always  anxious  about 
the  party,  but  never  about  the  candidate,  in 
whom  she  requires  no  other  merit,  but  his 
being  in  the  opposition,  which  she  accepts  as 
a  pl^ge  for  all  other  merit.  In  her  adoption 
of  any  talent,  or  her  exercise  of  any  quality, 
it  is  always  sufficient  recommendation  to  her 
that  it  is  not  feminine. 

From  the  window  we  saw  her  descend 
from  her  lofty  phaston,  and  when  she  came  in, 

The  cap,  the  whip,  the  masculine  attire, 

the  loud  voiee,  the  intrepid  look,  the  inde- 
pendent air,  the  whole  deportment  indicated 
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a  dispositioa  rather  to  csonfer  protectioit  than 
to  accept  it 

She  made  aa  apology  for  her  iatrusion*  by 
sayingr  that  her  mil  was  ratiier  to  the  Btabte 
than  the  breakfast  room.  One  of  her  hones 
was  a  little  lame,  and  she  wanted  to  consult 
Mr.  Stanley^  groom,  who  it  seems  wee  her 
oracle  in  that  science,  in  whidi  she  heraelf  is 
a  professed  adept 

Durii^  her  short  lisit,  she  laboured  so 
scduloosly,  not  to  diminish  by  her  eooversar 
tion  the  character  she  was  so  desirotts  to  es- 
tablish, that  her  efforts  defeated  the  end  they 
aimed  to  secure.  She  was  witty  with  all  her 
mirth,  and  her  sarcastic  turn,  ior  wit  it  was 
not,  made  little  amends  for  her  want  of  sim- 
plicity. I  perceived  that  she  was  fond  of  the 
bold,  the  marvellous  and  the  incredible.  She 
ventured  to  tell  a  story  or  two,  so  little  within 
the  vergfe  of  ordinary  probability^,  that  she 
risked  her  credit  for  veracity,  without  per- 
haps really  violating  truth.  The  credit  ac- 
quired by  such  relations  seldom  pays  the  re- 
later  for  the  hazard  mn  by  the  ciommunioa- 
tion. 

As  we  fell  into  conversation,  I  observed 
the  peculiarities  of  her  character.  She  never 
sees  any  difficulties  in  anv  question.  What 
ever  topic  is  started,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  are  hesitating  as  to  the  propriety  of 
their  determination,  she  alone  is  never  at  a 
loss.  Her  answer  always  follows  the  propo- 
sition, without  a  moment's  interval  for  ex- 
amination heraelf,  or,  for  allowing  any  other 
person  a  chance  of  delivering  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Stanley,  who  always  sets  an  example 
of  strict  punctuality  to  his  family,  had  to-day 
come  in  to  perform  his  family  devotions  some- 
what later  than  usual.  I  cocdd  perceive  that 
be  had  been  a  little  moved.  His  coonte- 
nance  wanted  something  of  its  placid  soreni- 
ty,  though  it  seemed  to  be  a  seriousness  un- 
tmetured  with  anger.  He  confessed,  while 
we  were  at  breakfest,  that  he  had  been 
spending  above  an  hour,  in  bringing  one  of 
his  younger  children  to  a  sense  of  a  mult  she 
had  committed.  ^  She  has  not,*  said  he, '  told 
an  absolute  felsehood,  but  in  what  she  said 
there  was  a  prevarication,  there  was  pride, 
there  was  passion.  Her  perverseness  nas  at 
length  given  way.  Tears  of  resentment  are 
changed  into  tears  of  contrition.  But  she  is 
not  to  appear  in  the  drawing-room  to-day. 
She  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  honour  of  carry- 
ing food  to  the  poor  in  the  evening.  Nor  is 
she  to  furnish  her  contingent  of  nosegays  to 
BacheVs  basket.  This  is  a  mode  of  punish- 
ment we  prefer  to  that  of  curtailing  any  per- 
sonal indulgences ;  the  importance  we  should 
assign  to  me  privation  would  be  setting  too 
much  value  on  the  enjoyment' 

<  You  should  be  careful  Mr.  Stanlev,*  said 
Miss  Sparkes,  *  not  to  break  the  child's  spir- 
it Too  tiffht  a  rein  will  check  her  generous 
ardour,  and  curb  her  genius.  1  would  not 
subdue  the  independence  of  her  mind,  and 
make  a  tame,  dull  animal,  of  a  creature, 
whose  very  faults  give  indications  of  a  soar- 
ing nature.'  Even  Lady  Belfield,  to  whose 
soft  and  tender  heart  the  very  sound  of  pun* 
isbmest,  or  eve»  privatioo,  carried  a  lort  of 


tenor,  aaked  Mr.  Stanley,  ^  if  he  did  not 
think  that  he  had  taken  ap  a  trifling  siBMe 
too  seriously,  and  punished  it  tnoievcrel}.^ 

« The  thing  is  a  trifle  in  itself,)  rephsd  he, 
*  but  infent  prevaricatioo  nnnotinsd,  sad  nn- 
checked,  is  the  prdifie  aeed  of  anhterfege,  of 
expediency,  ot  deceit,  of  feladiood,  of  hy- 
pocrisy/ 

'  But  the  dear  little  creature,'  said  Lidf 
Belfield, '  is  not  addicted  to  equivQcalisa.- 
I  have  always  admired  her  oomctaest  n 
her  pleasant  prattle.' 

^  It  is  for  the  very  reason/  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  that  I  am  ao  oeteful  to  check  the 
first  indication  of  the  contrary  tendewy.— 
As  the  feult  is  a  solitary  one,  I  trnst  tfaeinii- 
ishment  will  be  so  too.  For  wkioh  restos  I 
have  marked  it  in  a  way  to  which  her  nen- 
ory  will  easily  reonr.  Mr.  Brandoe,  an 
amiable  friend  of  mine,  bat  of  an  inddest 
temper,  through  a  m^genoe  in  watcfaiof 
over  an  eaiiy  propensity  to  deceit,  miered 
his  only  son  to  run  on  from  one  itsg«  of 
falsehood  to  another,  till  he  settled  dovi  lo  2 
most  consummate  hypocrite.  His  plaaiible 
manners  enabled  him  to  keep  his  more  tnr- 
bnlent  vices  out  of  sight  impati«Kwties 
a  youth  of  that  contradiction  io  wMdi  be 
had  never  been  accustomed  wbee  a  boy,  be 
became  notoriously  nrafligate.  HisdiniiD- 
ulation  was  at  length  too  thin  to  cooces) 
from  his  mistaken  father  his  more  natpsbte 
vices.  His  artifices  finally  involved  him  m 
a  duel,  and  his  prematnre  death  broke  tbe 
heart  of  my  poor  friend. 

«  This  sad  example  led  mem  my  own  tin- 
ily  to  watch  the  evil  in  the  bod.  jDivioei  oA 
ten  say,  that  unbelief  lies  at  the  root  of  tQ 
sin.  This  seems  strikingly  true  inonrooo- 
niving  at  the  fenlts  of  oar  ohildien.  Ifve 
really  believed  the  deoaeciation  of  Scrip- 
ture, oould  we  for  the  sake  of  a  moiDeatsry 
g^ratification,  not  so  mnxAk  to  our  child  as  io 
ourselves,  (which  is  the  case  in  all  blannble 
indulgence,)  overiook  that  feult  which  nay 
be  the  germ  of  unspeakable  miseries .'  u 
my  view  of  things,  deceit  is  no  slighteffeiicc. 
I  feel  myself  answerable  in  no  sosaD  degree 
for  the  eternal  happmess  of  these  belpred 
creatures  whom  Providence  has  especisHy 
committed  to  my  trust'  _  . 

*Botitis8Uch  a  severe  trial,'  ssJdLstff 
Belfield, « to  a  fond  parent  to  inflict  vrinnta- 
ry  pain !'  . 

'  Shall  we  feel  for  their  pain  and  not  »^ 
their  danger?'   replied  Mr   Stanley.    *  I 
wonder  how  parents,  who  love  their  children 
as  I  love  mine,  oan  pat  m  competttioa  s  (eoi- 
porary   indolgenoe,  which  may  fo*^?* 
evil  temper,  or  ff^en  one  bad  habit,  with  CM 
eternal  welfere  of  that  child's  sool.   •^■^ 
of  such  inconceivable  worth,  ^"^'^^  ^^ 
consider  its  natnre,  its  dnratioa,  or  ^JSIw 
which  was  paid  for  its  redemptioe  •    '^ ^ 
parent,  I  say,  can  by  his  own  rash  neg»- 
gence,  or ftlse indulgence,  risk  tbehtpp 
nesB  of  such  a  sonl,  not  for  a  few  ^^Jv 
years,  but  fiir  a  period  eompexvdwitb^iw^ 
the  whole  duration  of  time  is  but  a  fom-^ 
A  sonl  of  soeh  infinite  fecnlties,  f^^  ^  » 
capacity  for  improTing  in  holiaeii  via  ntp 
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piiifst,  tbrottg^h  all  the  conntlettBflpet  of  eler* 

Obsenrinir  3>r  «^o^  listen  with  some  etno- 
tioB,  Mr.  Stanley  went  OD ;  '  what  remorse, 
my  dear  firiead»  can  equal  the  pangs  of  htm, 
'Who  has  reason  to  belie?e  that  his  child  has 
i^ot  only  lost  this  eternity  of  glory,  hut  incur- 
red an  eternity  of  misery,  through  the  care- 
Ijeeaness  of  that  parent,  who  assigned  his 
very  fbodsess  as  a  reason  for  his  neglect  .'•<- 
Think  of  the  state  of  such  a  father,  when  he 
^figures  to  himself  the  thonsaade   and   ten 
thousands  of  glorified  spirits  that  stand  be- 
fiife  the  throne,  and  his  darling  excluded  !«— 
excluded   perhaps   by   his  own  ill-judging 
fiMdyess.    Oh,  my  friends,  disguise  it  as  we 
nH^,  and  deceive  ourselres  as  we  will,  want 
ol  fiiitb  is  as  ranch  at  the  bottom  of  this  sin 
as  of  all  others.    Notwithstanding  an  indefi- 
nite, indistinct  notion  which  men  call  fiuth, 
they  do  actually  fte^Mve  in  this  eternity  ;  they 
beliere  it  in  a  general  way,  but  they  do  not 
believe  in  it  practically,  personally,  influen- 
tiaUy.' 

While  Mr.  Stanley  was  speaking  with  an 
energy  which  erinced  how  much  his  own 
heart  was  aflRscted,  Miss  Sparkes,  by  the  im- 
patience of  her  looks,  evidently  manifested 
that  she  wished  to  interrupt  him.  Good 
breeding,  however,  kept' her  silent  till  be 
had  done  speaking :  she  then  said,  *  that 
thouffh  she  allowed  that  absolute  falsehood, 
and  falsehood  used  for  mischievous  purpos^, 
was  criminal,  vet  there  was  a  danger  on  the 
other  hand  of*^  laying  too  severe  restrictions 
on  freedom  of  speech.  That  there  might  be 
such  a  thing  as  tacit  hypocrisy.  That  peo- 
ple might  be  gnilt^^  of  as  much  deceit  by  sup- 
pressing their  sentiments  if  just,  as  by  ex- 
pressing such  as  were  not  quite  correct.-* 
That- a  repulsive  treatment  was  calculated  to 
extiiwnish  the  fure  of  invention.  She  thought 
also  that  there  were  occasions  where  a  harm- 
less falsehood  might  not  only  be  pardonable, 
bat  laudable.  But  then  she  allowed,  that  a 
falsehood  to  be  allowed  must  be  inoffensive.* 

Mr  Stanley  said,  *  that  an  inoffensive  false- 
hood was  a  perfect  anomaly.  But  allowing  it 
possible,  that  an  individual  instance  of  deceit 
might  be  passed  over,  which  however  he  nev- 
er could  allow,  yet  one  successful  ftilsehood, 
on  the  fdea  of  doinp  good,  would  neoessarilv 
make  way  for  another,  till  the  limits  whion 
divide  right  and  wrong  would  be  completely 
broken  down,  and  every  distinction  between 
truth  and  falsehood  be  utteriv  confounded.— 
If  such  latitude  were  ailoweo,  even  to  obtain 
some  good  purpose,  it  would  gradually  de- 
banch  all  human  intercourse.  The  smallest 
deviation  would  naturally  induce  a  perni- 
cious habit,  endanger  the  security  of  society, 
and  violate  an  express  law  of  God.' 

*  There  is  no  tendency  t'  said  Sir  John 
Belfield,  *  more  to  be  guarded  against  among 
young  persons  of  warm  hearts  and  lively  im* 
aginations.  The  feeling  will  'hink  false- 
hood good  if  it  is  meant  to  do  good,  and  the 
fancifal  will  think  it  justifiable  if  it  is  ingen- 
ious.' 

Phoebe,  in  presenting  her  lather  with  a 
dish  ef  coffee,  said  in  «  half  wisper, '  surely, 


papa,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  speaking  false- 
ly on  a  subject  where  I  am  ignorant  of  Uie 
truth.' 

*  There  are  occasions,  my  dear  Ph<£be,* 
renlied  her  father,  '  in  which  ignoraooe  it- 
self is  a  fault.  Inconsiderateness  is  always 
one.  It  is  your  duty  to  delit»erate  before  yoo 
speak.  It  is  your  duty  not  to  deceive  by 
your  negligence  in  getting  at  the  truth; 
or  by  publishing  false  information  as  truth, 
thoiHlfh  you  have  reason  to  Bus|»ect  it  may  be 
false.  You  well  know  who  it  is  that  asso- 
ciates him  that  iomik  a  lie  with  him  that  mof 
kM  it.' 

'  But,  Sir,'  said  Miss  Sparkes,  'if  by  a 
fakehood  I  could  preserve  a  life,  or  save 
my  country,  falsehood  would  then  be  meri- 
torious, and  I  should  glory  in  deceiving.' 

*  Persons,  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  who,  in  debate,  have  a  favourite  point  to 
carry,  are  apt  to  suppose  extreme  cases, 
which  can  and  do  very  rarely  if  ever  occur. 
This  they  do  in  order  to  compel  the  acquies- 
cence of  an  opponent  to  what  ought  never 
to  be  allowed  It  is  a  proud  and  fruitless 
speculation.  The  infinite  power  of  God  can 
never  stand  in  need  of  the  aid  of  a  weak 
mortal  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties. «- 
If  be  sees  fit  to  preserve  the  life,  or  save  the 
country,  he  is  not  driven  to  such  shifts.  Om- 
nipotence can  extricate  himself,  and  accom- 
plish his  own  purpose  without  endangering 
an  immortal  soul.' 

Miss  Sparkes  took  her  leave  soon  after,  in 
order,  as  she  said,  to  go  to  the  stable  and 
take  the  grroom's  opinion.  Mr.  Stanley  in- 
sisted that  her  carriage  should  be  brourht 
round  to  the  door,  to  which  we  all  attended 
her.  He  inquired  which  was  the  lame  horse. 
Instead  of  answering,  she  went  directly  up 
to  the  animal,  and  afier  patting  him  with 
some  technical  jockey  phrases,  she  fearless- 
ly took  up  his  hind  leg,  carefully  examined 
his  foot,  and  while  she  continued  standing 
in  what  appeared  to  the  ladies  a  perilous, 
and  to  me  a  disgusting  situation,  she  run 
overall  the  terms  of  the  veterinary  art  with 
the  groom,  and  when  Miss  Stanley  expres- 
sed some  fear  of  her  danger,  and  some  dis- 
like of  her  coarseness,  she  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh,  and  slapping  her  on  the  shoulder, 
asked  her  if  it  was  not  better  to  understand 
the  properties  and  diseases  of  so  noble  aa 
animal,  than  to  waste  her  time  in  studying 
confeotionarv  with  old  Goody  Comfit,  or  in 
leaching  the  catechism  to  little  ragged  beg- 
gar.brat8  ? 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  the  lively  Phoe- 
be, who,  her  father  says,  has  narrowly  es- 
caped being  a  wit  herself,  cried  out, » Well, 
papa,  I  must  say  that  1  think  Miss  SpariMs 
with  all  her  faults  is  rather  an  a^rreeable 
woman.'  •  I  grant  that  she  is  amusug,'  re- 
turned he  *  but  I  do  not  allow  her  to  be  anite 
agreeable.  Between  these,  Phosbe,  toere 
is  a  wide  distinction.  To  a  correct  mind, 
no  one  can  be  agreeable  who  is  incorrect. 
Propriety  is  so  indispensable  to  agreeable- 
neis,  that  when  a  lady  allows  herself  to  make 
any,  even  the  smallest,  sacrifice  of  veraci- 
ty, religion,   modesty,  candour,  or  the  dc* 
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ooniiiiB  of  her  sex,  she  may  be  shimng,  she 
may  be  sboiry,  she  may  be  amasing^,  but  she 
cannot,  properly  speaking,  be  agreeable. — 
Miss  Sparkes,  I  very  relactantly  confess, 
does  sometimes  make  these  sacrifices,  ia  a 
degree  to  ^arm  her  own  principles.  She 
would  not  tell  a  direct  falsehood  for  the 
world :  she  does  not  indeed  invent,  but  she 
embellishes,  she  enlarges,  she  exaggerates, 
she  dtsooloars.  in  her  moral  erammar  there 
is  no  positive  of  comparative  degree.  Pink 
with  ner  is  scarlet.  The  noise  of  a  pop- 
ffUB  is  a  cannon.  A  shower  i^  a  tempest. 
A  person  of  small  fortune  is  a  beggar. — 
One  in  easy  circumstances  is  a  Croesus. — 
A  girl,  if  not  perfectly  well  made,  is  de- 
formity personified ;  if  tolerable,  a  Grecian 
Ventts.  Her  favourites  are  Angels  her  en- 
emies Daemons. 

*  She  wonld  be  thought  very  religious,  and 
I  hope  that  she  will  one  day  become  so  ;  yet 
she  sometimes  treats  serious  things  with  no 
sonll  levity,  and  though  she  would  not  orig- 
ioaily  say  a  very  bad  word,  yet  she  makes 
no  scruple  of  repeating,  with  great  glee, 
pro&ne  stories  told  by  others.  Besides  she 
possesses  the  dan^rous  art  of  exciting  an 
improper  idea,  without  using  an  improper 
wora.  Gross  indecency  would  shock  her, 
but  she  often  venues  so  far  towards  indelica- 
cy, as  to  make  Mrs.  Stanley  uneasy.  Then 
sne  is  too  much  of  a  genius  to  be  tied  down 
by  adv  consideratioos  of  prudence.  If  a 
.good  tnin? occurs, out  itcomes,  without  re- 
gard to  tune  or  circumstance.  She  would 
tell  the  same  story  to  a  bishop,  as  to  her 
clMimbermaid.  If  she  says  a  right  thing, 
which  she  often  does,  it  is  geldom  in  the 
right  place.  She  makes  her  way  in  society 
withoot  attaching  many  friends.  Her  bon 
roots  are  admired  and  repeated ;  yet  1  never 
met  with  a  man  of  sense  who,  though  he 
may  join  in  flattering  her,  did  not  declare, 
as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  the  room,  that  he 
would  not  for  the  world  that  she  should  be 
his  wife  or  daughter.  It  is  irksome  to  her 
to  converse  with  her  own  sex,  while  she  lit- 
tle suspects  that  ours  is  not  properly  grate- 
ful for  the  preference  with  which  she  hon- 
ours us. 

*  She  IS,' continued  Mr.  Stanley,  ^  charita- 
ble with  the  purse,  but  not  with  her  tongue ; 
•he  relieves  her  poor  neighbours,  and  indem- 
nifies herself  by  slandering  her  rich  ones.— 
She  has,  however,  many  good  qualities,  is 
generous,  feeling,  and  humane^  and  I  would 
on  no  account  speak  so  freely  of  a  lady 
whom  I  receive  at  my  bouse,  were  it  not 
that,  if  I  were  quite  silent,  after  Phoebe^s 
expressed  admiration,  she  might  conclude 
that  I  saw  nothing  to  condemn  in  Miiis 
Sparices,  and  might  be  copying  her  faults, 
under  the  notion  that  being  entertaining 
made  amends  for  every  thing.* 


CHAP,  xxxiir. 

One  morning.  Sir  John  coming  in  from  his 
ride,  gaily  called  out  to  me,  as  I  was  reading, 
'  Oh  Charles  such  a  piece  of  news  !    the 


Miss  Flams  are  conrerted.  They  ksvm  paC 
on  tuckers — they  were  at  church  twice  oo 
Sunday — Blair's  Sermons  are  sent  for,  mad 
vfm  are  the  reformer.*  'This  Indicrova  ad- 
dress reminded  Mr.  Staolejr*  that  Mr.  Flam 
had  told  him  we  were  all  in  disgrace  ;  for 
not  having  called  on  the  ladies,  and  It  was 
proposed  to  repair  this  neglect 

'  Now  take  notice^'  said  Sir  John, « if  joa 
do  not  see  a  new  character  assumed.  Thuik- 
ing  Charles  to  be  a  fine  man  of  the  town,  the 
modish  racket,  which  indeed  is  their  Datnrai 
state,  was  played  off,  but  it  did  not  answer. 
As  they  probably,  by  this  time,  suspect  ymr 
character  to  be  somewhat  between  the  otre- 
pbon  and  the  Hermit,  we  shall  now,  in  re- 
turn, see  something  between  the  wood  aympfa 
and  the  nun :  I  shall  not  wonder  if  the  ex- 
travagantly modish  Miss  Bell 

Is  now  Pastora  by  a  fountain's  side. 

Though  I  would  not  attribute  the  change 
to  the  cause  assigned  by  Sir  John,  yet  1  con- 
fess we  found,  when  we  made  our  Tint,  no 
small  revolution  in  Miss  BeU  Flam.  The 
part  of  the  Arcadian  Nymph,  the  reading  la- 
dy, the  lover  of  retirement,  the  sentimental 
admirer  of  domestic  life,  tlie  censurer  of 
thoughtless  dissipation,  was  each  zded  in  suc- 
cession, but  so  skilfully  touched,  that  the 
shades  of  each  melted  in  the  other,  without 
any  of  those  violent  transitions  which  a  less 
experienced  actress  would  have  exhibited. 
Sir  John  slily,  yet  with  affected  gravitv,  as- 
sisting her  to  sustain  this  newly  adopted 
character,  which,  however,  he  was  sure 
would  last  no  longer  than  the  visiU 

When  we  returned  liome,  we  met  the  Miss 
Stanleys  in  the  garden,  and  joined  thera. 
«  Don't  you  admire,'  said  Sir  John,  •  the  ver- 
satihty  of  Miss  Bell's  genius  ?  You,  Charies. 
are  not  the  first  man  on  whom  an  assumed 
fondness  for  rural  delights  has  been  practis- 
ed. A  friend  of  mine  was  drawn  in  to  many, 
rather  suddenly,  a  thorough -paced  town-bred 
lady,  by  her  repeated  declarations  of  her  pas- 
sionate fondness  for  the  country,  and  the  rap- 
ture she  expressed  when  rural  scenery  was 
the  subject  All  she  knew  of  the  country 
was,  that  she  bad  now  and  then  been  op  a 
party  of  pleasure  at  Richmond,  in  the  fine 
summer  months  ;  a  great  dinner  at  the  Star 
and  Garter,  gay  company,  a  bright  day,  love- 
ly scenery,  a  dance  on  the  green,  a  partner 
to  her  taste,  French  horns  on  the  water,  al- 
together consUtuted  a  feeling  of  pl«Mure, 
from  which  she  had  really  persuaded  henelf 
that  she  was  fond  of  the  country.  But  when 
all  these  concomitants  were  withdrawn,  when 
she  had  lost  the  gay  partner,  the  dMce,  the 
horns,  the  flattery  and  the  frolic,  ai^  nottung 
was  lefl  but  her  books,  her  own  dull  msn- 
sioo,  her  domestic  employments,  and  the  so- 
her  society  of  her  husband,  the  pastoral  vis- 
ion  vanished.  She  discovered,  or  rather  Aj 
discovered,  but  too  late,  that  the  country  bad 
not  only  no  charms  for  her,  but  that  it  was  a 
scene  of  constant  enmU  and  vapid  dulness. 
She  languished  for  the  pleasures  she  had  qoit- 
te  1,  and  for  the  comforts  she  had  lost  Op- 
posite inclinations  led  to  opposite  pursmtB ; 
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diflfereDce  of  taste,  bowerer,  needed  not  to 
lia.ve  led  to  a  total  disanion,  had  there  beeo 
oo  the  part  of  the  lady  auch  a  decree  of  at- 
tachment as  mig^ht  have  indaced  a  8|nrit  of 
accommodation,  or  auch  a  fund  of  principle 
as  might  have  taught  her  the  necessity  of  ma« 
king  those  sacrifices  which  affection,  had  it 
existed,  would  have  rendered  pleasant,  or  du- 
ty would  have  made  light,  had  she  been  early 
taught  self-government.' 

Miss  Stanley,  smiling  said,  <  she  hoped  Sir 
John  bad  a  little  overcharged  the  picture.' 
He  defended  himself  by  declaring  he  drew 
from  life,  and  that  from  his  long  (n»servation 
lie  <M>uld  present  us  with  a  whole  gallery  of 
such  portraits.  He  left  me  to  continue  my 
ivalk  with  the  two  Miss  Stanleys. 

The  more  I  conversed  with  Lucilla,  the 
more  I  saw  that  good  breeding  in  her  was  on- 
ly the  outward  expression  of  humility,  and 
not  an  art  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling her  to  oo  without  it.  We  continued 
to  converse  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Flam's 
fondness  for  the  gajr  world.  This  introduced 
a  natural  expression  of  my  admiration  of 
Miss  Stanley's  choice  of  pleasures  and  pur- 
suits, so  different  from  those  of  most  other 
women  of  her  age. 

With  the  most  graceful  modesty  she  said, 
*  nothing  humbles  me  more  than  compli 
ments ;  for  when  I  compare  what  I  hear 
with  what  I  feel,  I  find  the  picture  of  myself, 
drawn  bja  flattering  friend,  so  utterly  unlike 
the  original  in  my  own  heart,  that  1  am  more 
sunk  by  my  own  consciousness  of  the  want  of 
resembfaince,  than  elated  that  another  has 
not  discovered  it.  It  makes  me  feel  like  an 
impostor.  If  I  contradict  this  favourable 
opinion,  I  am  afraid  of  being  accused  of  afiec- 
tation ;  and  if  I  silently  swallow  it,  I  am  con- 
tributing to  the  deceit  of  passing  for  what  I 
am  not.'  This  ingenuous  mode  of  disclaim- 
ing flattery  only  raised  her  m  my  esteem, 
and  the  more,  as  I  told  her  such  humble  re- 
nunciation of  praise  could  only  proceed  from 
that  inward  principle  of  genuine  piety,  and 
devout  feeling,  which  made  so  amiable  a  part 
of  her  character! 

'  How  little,'  said  she,  *  is  the  human  heart 
known  except  to  him  who  made  it.  While 
a  fellow  creature  may  admire  our  apparent 
devotion.  He  who  appears  to  be  its  object, 
witnesses  the  wanderiujr  of  the  heart,  which 
seems  to  be  lifted  up  to  him.  He  sees  it  rov 
ing  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  busied  about  any 
thing  ratlier  than  himself;  running  after  tri- 
fles which  not  only  dishonour  a  Christian,  but 
would  disgrace  a  child.  As  to  my  very  vir- 
tues, if  i  dare  apply  such  a  word  to  myself, 
they  sometimes  lose  their  character  by  not 
keeping  their  proper  place.  They  become 
sins  by  infringing  on  higher  duties.  If  I 
mean  to  perform  an  act  of  devotion,  some 
crude  plan  of  charity  forces  itself  on  my 
mind,  and  what  with  trying  to  drive  out  one, 
and  to  establish  the  other,  I  rise  dissatisfied 
and  unimproved,  and  resting  my  sole  hope 
not  on  the  duty  which  I  have  been  perform- 
ing, but  on  the  mercy  which  I  have  been  of- 
fending.' 

1   assured  her,  with  all  the  simplicitv  of 


truth,  and  all  the  sincerity  of  afl'ection,  that 
this  confession  only  served  to  raise  my  opin- 
ion of  the  piety  she  disclaimed,  that  such  deep  ' 
consciousness  of  imperfection,  so  quick  a  dis- 
cernment of  the  slightest  deviation,  and  such 
constant  vigilance  to  prevent  it,  were  the 
truest  indications  of  an  humble  spirit ;  and 
that  those  who  thus  carefully  guarded  them- 
selves against  small  errors,  were  in  little  dan- 
grer  of  being  betrayed  into  great  ones. 

She  replied,  smiling,  that  ^  she  should  not 
be  so  angry  with  vanity,  if  it  would  be  con- 
tented to  keep  its  proper  place  among  the 
vices ;  but  her  quarrel  with  it  was,  tnat  it 
would  mix  itself  with  our  virtues,  and  rob  us 
of  their  reward.' 

^Vanity,  indeed,'  replied  1,  *  differs  from 
the  other  vices  in  this :  they  commonly  are 
only  opposite  to  the  one  contrary  virtue, 
while  tins  vice  is  a  ki^id^of  ubiquity,  is  on  the 
watch  to  intrude  everjr  where,  and  w^cens 
all  the  virtues  which  it  cannot  destroy,  i 
believe  vanity  was  the  harpy  of  tlie  ancient 
poets,  which  tell  us  tainted  whatever  it 
touched.' 

*  Self-deception  is  so  easy,'  replied  Miss 
Stanley,  '  that  I  am  even  afraid  of  highly  ex- 
tolling any  good  quality,  lest  I  should  sit 
down  satisned  with  having  borne  my  testi- 
mony in  its  favour,  and  so  rest  contented 
with  the  praise  instead  of  the  practice. 
Commending  a  right  thinir  ^  ^  cheap  suMi- 
tute  for  doing  it,  with  which  we  are  too  apt 
to  satisfy  ourselves^' 

*  There  is  no  mark,'  I  replied,  <  which 
more  clearly  distinguishes  that  humility 
which  has  the  love  of  God  for  its  principle, 
from  its  counterfeit,  a  false  and  superficial 
politeness,  than  that,  while  this  flatters,  in  or- 
der to  extort  in  return  more  praise  than  is 
due,  humility  like  the  divine  principle  from 
which  it  springs,  seeketh  not  even  its  own.' 

In  answer  to  some  further  remark  of 
mine,  with  an  air  of  infinite  modesty,  she 
said,  *  I  have  been  betrayed,  Sir,  into  saying 
too  much.  It  will,  I  trust  however,  have  the 
good  effect  of  preventing  you  from  thinking 
better  of  me  than  I  deserve.  In  general,  I 
hold  it  indiscreet  to  speak  of  the  state  of 
one's  mtnd.  I  have  been  tauffht  tliis  piece 
of  prudence  by  my  own  indiscretion.  I 
once  lamented  to  a  lady  the  fiiult  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  and  observed  how 
difficult  it  was  to  keep  the  heart  ri|[ht.  She 
so  little  understood  the  nature  of  this  inward 
corruption,  thatshe  told  in  confidence  to  two 
or  three  friends,  that  they  were  all  much 
mistaken  in  Miss  Stanley,  for  though  her 
character  stood  so  fair  with  tho  worU,  she 
had  secretly  confessed  to  her  that  she  was  a 
great  sinner.' 

I  could  not  forbear  repeating,  though  she 
had  chid  me  for  it  before,  how  much  I  bad 
been  struck  with  several  instances  of  her  in- 
difference to  the  world,  and  her  superiority 
to  its  pleasures.  *  Do  you  know,'  continued 
she,  smiling,  *  that  vou  are  more  my  enemy 
than  the  ladv  of  whom  I  have  been  speak- 
ing? She  only  defamed  my  principles,  but 
you  arc  corrupting  them.  The  world,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  so  much  a  place  as  a  nature.    It 
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is  poadble  to  be  rtli^iooi  ia  «  oimrt  and 
worldly  ia  a  monastery.  I  find  tliat  the 
thoughts  may  be  engaged  too  anxkmsly 
about  so  petty  a  coooem  as  a  Uttte  family 
arrangemeat ;  tbat  tbe  mind  nay  be  drawn 
oflf  from  better  pursuits,  and  engrossed  by 
things  too  trivial  to  name,  as  mncb  as  by  ob- 
jects more  apparently  wrong.  Tbe  country 
is  certainly  ferourable  to  religion,  but  it 
would  be  hard  on  the  millions  wboaredoom- 
ed  to  lire  in  towns  if  it  were  exclusirely  fo- 
rourable.  Nor  must  we  lay  mere  stress  en 
the  accidental  circumstance  than  it  desenres. 
Nay  I  almost  doubt  if  it  is  not  too  pleasant 
to  be  quite  safe.  An  eojoTment  which  as- 
sumes a  sober  shape  may  deceiye  us,  by  ma- 
king us  beliei^e  we  are  practising  a  duty 
when  we  are  only  gratifying  a  taste.' 

•  But  do  you  not  think,'  said  I,  *  (hat  there 
may  be  merit  in  tbe  taste  itself  ?  May  not  a 
succession  of  acts  forming  a  habit,  and  that 
habit  a  good  one.  induce  so  sound  a  way  of 
thinking,  tbat  it  may  become  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  duty  from  tbe  taste,  and  to  sepa- 
rate the  principle  from  the  choice  ?  This  I 
really  believe  to  be  the  case  in  minds  finely 
wrought  and  vigilantly  watched.* 

I  observed  &at  however  delightful  tbe 
country  might  be  great  part  of  the  year, 
vet  there  were  a  few  winter  months  when  I 
feared  it  might  be  dull,  though  not  in  the 
degree  Sir  John  Richmond's  lady  had  found 

it. 

With  a  smile  of  compassion  at  mv  want  of 
taste,  she  said,  *  she  perceived  I  was  no 
gardener.  To  me,*  added  she,  '  the  winter 
has  charms  of  its  own.  If  I  were  not  afraid 
of  the  ligbt  habit  of  introducing  Providence 
on  an  occasion  not  sufficiently  important,  I 
wonld  say  tbat  be  seems  to  reward  those 
who  love  tbe  oouotry  well  enough  to  live  in 
it  the  whole  year,  by  making  tbe  mater 
part  of  the  \nnter  the  busy  season  for  gar- 
dening operations.  If  I  happen  to  be  in 
town  a  few  days  only,  every  sun  tbat  shines, 
every  shower  tbat  falls,  every  breeze  that 
blows,  seems  wasted,  because  I  do  not  see 
their  effect  upon  my  plants.'  *  But  surely,' 
said  I,  '  the  winter  at  least  suspends  your 
enjoyment  There  is  little  pleasure  in  con- 
templating vegetation  in  its  torpid  state,  in 
surveying 

The  naked  shoots,  barren  as  lances, 
as  Cowper  describes  the  winter  shrubbe- 
ry' 

<  The  pleasure  is  in  the  preparation,*  repli- 
ed she.  <  When  aT]  appears  dead  and  tor- 
pid to  you  idle  spectators,  all  is  secretly  at 
work;  nature  is  busv  in  preparing  her 
treasures  under  ground,  and  art  has  a  hand 
in  the  process,  when  the  blossoms  of  sum- 
mer are  delighting  you  mere  amateurs,  then 
it  is  that  we  orofessional  people,*  added  she, 
laughing,  <  are  really  idle.  Tbe  silent  ope- 
rations of  the  winter  now  produce  them- 
selves —tbe  canvass  of  nature  is  covered— 
the  great  Artist  has  laid  on  his  colours— then 
we  pet^  agents  lay  down  our  implements, 
and  enjoy  our  leisure  in  contemplating  hit 
work.* 

T  bad  never  known  her  so  communica- 
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tive ;  but  my  pleased  atteDtioD,  iB«t«aa  o€ 
drawing  ber  on,  led  her  to  check  hcrsetf. 
Phcebe,  wbo  bad  beeo  busily  emfdojpcd  m 
trimming  a  flaantinr  yellow  A^^Hm.  bow 
turned  to  me,  and  said— ^  Why,  it  isoisljr  the 
Christmas  month  tbat  our  labours 
pended,  and  tbeo  we  bave  so  rancb 
that  we  want  do  business ;  sncb  io 
tivities  and  diversions*  that  the  dnU  montb  m 
with  us  tbe  gayest  in  tbe  year.'  So  saying 
she  called  Luoilla  to  assist  ber  io  ^in^  up 
the  branch  of  an  oraiige-lree»  whicb  the 
wind  had  broken. 

I  was  going  to  offer  my  sarvioes  when 
Mrs.  Stanley  joined  as»  before  I  cxmid  ob- 
tain an  answer  to  my  qaestioa  abooi  these 
Christmas  diversions.  A  straa|pBr,  wbo  bad 
seen  me  pursuing  Mrs.  Stanley  m  her  traJk^, 
might  have  supposed  not  the  daogbter,  but 
the  mother  was  tbe  object  of  my  attacfament. 
But  with  Mrs.  Stanley  I  could  aflvayit  talk 
of  Lucille,  with  LuciUa  I  durst  not  o&tn 
talk  of  herself. 

The  fond  mother  and  I  stood  loekiBg  svitb 
delist  on  the  foir  gfardeners.     Wben  I  had 
admired  their  alaenty  in  these  innoeent  par- 
suits,  their    fondness   for  retirement,   and 
their  cheerfnl  delight  in  its  pleasorea ;  Mr*. 
Stanley  replied,  *  yes,  Locilla  is  faiCif  a  mm. 
She  likes  the  rule,  but  not  tbe  row.     Poor 
thing !  ber  conscience  is  so  tender  tbat  she 
oftener  reauires  encouragement  than    re- 
straint,   w  hile  she  was  making  this  planta- 
tion, she  folt  herself  so  absorbed  by  it,  that 
she  came  to  me  one  day,  and  said  that  ber 
gardening  work  so  fascinated  ber,  tbat  she 
ftmnd  whole  hours  passed  unperoeirad,  and 
she  began  to  be  uneasy  by  observing  that  all 
cares  and  all  duties  were  suspended  while 
she  was  disposing  beds  of  Catnations,  or 
knots  of  Anemonies.    Even  when  sbe  tore 
herself  twav,  and  returned  to  ber  empkrf- 
ments,  her  flowers  still  pursued  ber,  and  the 
improvement  of  her  mmd  gave  waj  to  tbe 
cultivation  of  ber  Geraniums.' 

« **  I  am  afraid,**  said  the  poor  girl,  **  that 
I  must  really  give  it  up.**  I  wenid  not  hesr 
of  this.  I  would  not  suffer  ber  to  deny  her* 
self  so  pure  a  pleasure  Sbe  then  suggest- 
ed the  expedient  of  limiting  ber  time,  and 
hanging  up  her  watch  in  the  conservatory  to 
keep  ber  within  her  prescribed  bounds. 
She  is  so  observant  of  this  restriction,  that 
wben  her  allotted  time  is  exfured,  she  forces 
herself  to  leave  off  even  in  the  most  interest- 
ing operation.  By  this  limitation  a  treMe 
end  is  answered.  Her  time  is  saved,  self- 
denial  is  exeretsed,  and  tbe  mterest  which 
would  languish  by  protracting  the  work  is 
kept  in  fresh  vigour.'  I  told  Mrs.  Stanley 
that  I  had  observed  ber  watch  banging  in  a 
citron  tree  tbe  day  I  came,  but  little  tbov^t 
it  bad  a  moral  meaning.  She  said,  *  it  had 
never  been  left  there  since  I  bad  been  in 
the  house  for  fear  of  causing  itttemgato- 
ries.*  Here  Mrs.  Stanley  Im  me  to  my 
meditations. 

It  was  wiselv  ordered  that  aU  mortal  en* 
joyment  should  have  some  allov.  I  nerer 
tasted  a  pleasure  since  I  had  been  at  the 
Grove,  I  never  witnessed  a  grace,  I  nerfj* 
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Hoarf  related  an  excdleooeof  Lncilla  with- 
out a  sigh  that  my  bclored  parents  did  not 
s\»ai«  my  happinen.     *How  iraold  thejr,* 
^lauA  I,  «deUgfht  in  her  delicacy,  re|oicem 
tier  piety,  Jore  her  benerotence,  admire  her 
Imiimuity,  herusefainess  t  O  bow  do  children 
tfeel,  who  wound  the  peace  of  timng  P»raot8 
t>T  an  unworthy  choice,  when  not  a  little  of 
niy  comfort  sprines  ftomthe  certainty  that 
^hc  departed  wonld  rejoice  in  mine  !    Even 
Trom  their  blessed  abode,  my  grateful  heart 
seems  to  hear  them  say,    *  This  is  the  crea- 
t.ure  with  whom  we  shall  rejoice  with  thee 
t:bnmeh  all  eternity  !* 

Tet  sQch  was  my  inconsistency,  that 
charmed  as  I  was,  that  so  yoan?  and  lonely 
a  woman  couM  be  so  cheaply  pleased,  and 
delighted  with  that  simplicity  of  taste  which 
xMde  her  resemble  my  favonrite  heroine  of 
Milton  in  her  amusements  as  well  as  in  her 
domestic  pursuits ;  still  I  longed  to  know 
what  those  Christinas  diversions,  so  slightly 
hinted  at,  could  be  ;  diversions  which  could 
reconcile  these  girls  to  their  absence  not  on- 
ly from  their  green-house,  but  from  London. 
I  could  hardly  fear  indeed  to  find  at  Stonley 
Orove  what  the  newspapers  pertly  call  Prv- 
tfoU  Theatricalt.  Still  1  suspected  H  might 
be  some  gay  dissipation,  not  quite  suited  to 
their  general  chaimoter,  nor  congenial  to 
their  amusements.  My  mother's  TaTourite 
rule  of  consuUney  strongly  foroed  itself  on 
my  mind,  though  I  tried  to  repel  the  sugges- 
tion as  unjust  and  ungenerous. 

Of  what  meannesses  will  not  love  be  guil- 
ty !    It  drove  me  to  have  recourse  to  my 
friend  Mrs.  Comfit  to  dissipate  my  doubts.— 
From  her  i  learned  that  that  cola  and  com- 
fortless  season  was  mitigated  at  Stanley 
Grove  by  several  feasts  for  the  poorof  differ- 
ent classes  and  ages.     •  Then,  Sir,*  continu- 
ed  she,  *if  you  could  see  the  blazing  fires, 
and  the  abundant  provisions!   the  roasting, 
and  the  boiling,  and  the  baking.    The  house 
is  all  alive !    On  those  days  the  drawers  and 
shelves  of  MissLucilla's  store-room  are  com- 
pletely  emptied.     'Tis  the  most  delightful 
bustle,  Sir,  to  see  our  young  ladies  tying  on 
the  good  women's  warm  cloaks,  fitting  their 
caps  and  aprons,  and  sending  home  blankets 
to  the  infirm  who  cannot  come  themselves.— 
The  very  little  ones  kneeling  down  on  the 
ground  to  try  on  the  poor  girP s  shoes ;  even 
little  MissCelia ;  and  she  is  so  tender  to  fit 
them  exactly,   aind   not  hurt  them!     Last 
feast-day,  not  finding  a  pair  small  enough  for 
apoorfittle  girl,  she  privately  slipt  off  her 
own  and  put  on  the  chila.    It  was  some  time 
before  it  was  discovered  that  she  herself  was 
without  shoes.    We  are  all  alive.  Sir.    Par- 
lour, and  hall,  and  kitchen,  all  is  in  motion  ! 
Books,  and  business,  and  walks,  and  garden- 
ing, all  is  forgotten  for  these  few  happy  days.' 
How  I  hated  myself  for  my  suspicion  !— 
And  how  I  loved  the  charming  creatures  who 
could  find  in  these  humble  but  exhilarating 
duties,  an  equivalent  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
metropolis  !    *  Surely,'  said  I  to  myself, « my 
mother  would  call  ihu  consistency,  when  the 
amusements  of  a  religious  family  smack  of 
the  same  flavour  with  its  business  and  its  da- 
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ties.'  My  heart  was  more  than  easy? 
dilated,  while  I  congratulated  myself  i 
thought  that  there  were  young  ladies  to  ^ 
found  who  could  spend  a  winter  not  only  un- 
ropiningly,'but  cheerfully  and  delightedly  in 
the  country. 

I  am  aware  that  were  I  to  repeat  my  con- 
versations with  Lucilla,  I  should  subject  my- 
self to  ridicule,  by  recording  such  cold  and 
spiritless  discourse  on  my  own  part  But  I 
l»d  not  yet  declared  my  attachment.  1 
made  it  a  point  of  duty  not  to  violate  my  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  Stanley.  I  was  not  ad- 
dressing declarations,  but  studying  the  char- 
acter of  her  on  whom  the  happiness  of  my 
life  was  to  depend.  I  had  resolved  not  to 
sh^w  my  attachment  by  any  overt  act.  I 
confined  the  expression  of  my  affection  to 
that  terier  (^  tmo^,  quiet  aitaUunUf  which 
an  accurate  judge  .or  the  human  heart  has 
pronounced  to  be  the  surest  avenue  to  a  deli- 
cate mind.  I  had,  in  the  mean  time,  the  in- 
expressible felicity  to  observe  a  constant  un- 
ion of  feeling,  as  well  as  a  general  conaon- 
ancy  of  opinion  between  us.  Every^'  senti- 
ment seemed  a  reciprocation  of  sympathy, 
and  every  look,  of  iotedigence.  This  un- 
studied correspondence  enchanted  me  the 
more,  as  I  had  always  considored  that  a  con- 
formity of  tastes  was  nearly  as  necessary  to 
coniugal  happiness,  as  a  conformity  of  prin- 
cifiles. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Onx  morning  I  took  a  ride  alone  to  break- 
fast at  Lady  Aston's,  Mr.  Stanley  having  ex- 
pressed a  particular  desire  that  I  should  cul- 
tivate the  acquaintance  of  her  son.  *  Sir 
George  is  not  quite  twenty,'  said  he,  ^  and 
your  being  a  few  years  older,  will  make  him 
consider  your  friendship  as  an 'honour  to 
him  :  I  am  suro  it  will  be  an  advantage.' 

In  her  own  little  fi&mily  circle,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Lady  Aston  appear  to 
more  advantage  tl»n  I  had  yet  done.  Her 
understanding  is  good,  and  lier  aflections  are 
strong.    She  nad  received  a  too  fovourabte 

g repossession    of  my  character  from  Mr. 
tanley,  and  treated  me  with  as  much  open- 
ness as  if  1  had  been  his  son. 

The  gentle  g^ris,  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
their  brother,  seemed  to  derive  both  happi- 
ness and  importance  from  his  presence ; 
while  the  amiable  young  Baronet  himself 
won  my  affection  by  his  engaging  manners, 
and  ray  esteem  by  his  good  sense,  and  his 
considerable  acquirements  in  every  thing 
which  becomes  a  gentleman. 

This  visit  exemplified  a  remark  T  had 
sometimes  made,  that  shy  characters,  who 
from  natural  timidity  are  reserved  in  gener- 
al society,  open  themselves  with  peculiar 
warmth  and  frankness  to  a  few  select  friends, 
or  to  an  individual  of  whom  they  think  kind- 
ly. A  distant  manner  is  not  always,  as  is 
suspected,  the  result  of  a  cold  heart,  or  a 
dull  heaA ;  nor  is  gaiety  necessarily  connect- 
ed with  feeling.  High  animal  spirits,  though 
they  ofleo  evaporate  in  mere  talk,  yet  by 
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u  ponr  9^  quiokoen  of  motkm,  ob- 

wo^r^'  .of  strong^  aeiuibilttj  ;  a  seosi- 

&  3     ^     <«  ^  which  the  heart  is  not  al- 

^^     S     aia.    While  in  the  timid,  that 

-^  is  construed  into  pride*  indif- 

^ant  oC  capacity,  is  often  the  ef* 

^een  feelings.     Friendship  is  the 

■^  climate  in  which  such  hearts  disclose 

themselves ;  they  floansh  in  the  shade,  and 

kindness    aJone    makes   them  expand.    A 

keen  discemer   will  often  detect,  in  sach 

characters,  equalities  which  are  not  always 

connected  with 

The  rattling  tongue 
or  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

When  people  who  have  seen  little  of  each 
other  are  thrown  together,  nothing  brings  on 
free  communication  so  quickly  or  so  ])lea- 
santly,  as  their  l>eing  both  intimate  with  a 
third  person,  for  whom  all  parties  entertain 
one  common  sentiment.  Mr.  Stanley  seem- 
ed always  a  point  of  union  between  his 
neighbours  and  me. 

After  various  topics  had  been  discussed, 
I^ady  Aston  remarked,  that  she  could  now 
trace  the  goodness  of  Providence  in  having 
soordereo  eventiy  as  to  make  those  things 
which  she  bad  so  much  dreaded  at  the  time, 
work  out  advantages  which  oould  not  have 
been  otherwise  obtained  for  her. 

^  I  had  a  singular  aversion,'  added  she,  *  to 
the  thoughts  of  removing  to  this  place,  and 
Quitting  Sir  George's  estate  in  Warwick- 
snire,  where  I  had  spent  the  happiest  years  of 
my  life.  When  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
him,'  here  a  tear  quietly  strayed  down  her 
*cheek,)  '  I  resolved  never  to  remove  from 
the  place  where  he  died.  I  bad  fully  per- 
suaded myself  that  it  was  a  duty  to  do  all  1 
cottU  to  cnMish  grief.  I  obliged  mjrself,  as  a 
law,  to  spend  whole  hours  every  day  in  walk- 
ing round  the  place  where  he  was  buried. — 
These  melancholy  visitB,  the  intervals  of 
which  were  filled  with  tears,  prayers,  and 
reading  a  Tew  good  but  not  well  chosen  books, 
made  up  the  whole  round  of  my  sad  exist- 
ence* I  had  nearly  forgotten  that  I  had  any 
duties  to  perform,  that  I  bsd  any  mercies 
left.  Almost  all  the  effect  which  toe  sight  of 
my  children  produced  in  me  was,  by  their 
resemblance  to  their  father,  to  put  me  in 
mind  of  what  I  had  lost. 

I  was  not  sufficiently  aware  how  much 
more  truly  1  should  have  honoured  his  mem- 
ory, by.  training  his  lively  representatives,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  he,  had  he  been  living, 
would  have  approved.  '  My  dear  George,' 
added  she,  smiling  at  her  son,  through  her 
tears,  *  was  glad  to  get  away  to  schom,  and 
my  poor  gins,  when  they  lost  the  company 
of  their  brother.  Install  the  little  cheerfulness 
which  my  recluse  habits  bad  left  them.  We 
sunk  into  total  inaction,  and  our  lives  became 
as  comfortless  as  they  were  unprofitable.' 

'  My  dear  Madam,'  said  Sir  George,  in  the 
most  afiectionate  tone  and  manner,  <  I  can 
only  forgive  myself  from  the  consideration  of 
vny  being  then  too  young  and  thoughtless  to 
know  the  value  of  the  mother,  whose  sorrows 
ought  to  have  endeared  my  home  to  me«  in- 
stead of  driving  me  from  it.' 
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*  They  are  my  fiudte,  my  dear  Geotye,  and 
not  yours  that  I  am  rdatmg.  Few  ^" 
would  have  acted  like  me ;  finr  aoi 
ently  from  you.  Your  affiectiooate 
served  a  warmer  return  than  my 
spirits  were  capable  q(  making  yos* 
was  telline  you.  Sir,'  said  she,  agaia  * 
ing  herself  to  me, '  that  the  event  of  mj 
ing  to  this  place,  not  only  became  tbe 
of  my  present  peace,  and  of  the  comfiwt  of 
my  children,  but  that  its  result  enalitea  me  to 
look  forward  with  a  cheerfbl  hope  to  that 
state  where  there  is  neither  sin,  eonoar,  nor 
separation.  The  thoughts  of  death,  vhicii 
uMd  to  render  me  usSess,  now  make  me 
only  serious.  The  reflection  that  *  the  niglit 
coroeth,*  which  used  to  extinguiak  toj  ac- 
tivity, now  kindles  it 

*•  Forgive  me,  Sir,'  added  she,  wipiog^  her 
eyes,  *  these  are  not  such  tearaas  1  than  shed. 
These  are  tears  of  gratitude,  I  had  almost 
said  of  joy.  In  the  femily  at  the  Grove* 
Providence  had  been  providing^  far  me 
friends,  for  whom,  I  doubt  not,  I  ehidl  bless 
him  in  eternity. 

*  I  had  long  been  convinced  of  tbe  impor- 
tance of  religion.  I  had  always  felt  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  world  to  bestow  happtness ; 
but  I  had  never  bdfora  beheld  rehgioa  in 
such  a  form.  I  bad  never  been  feroashed 
with  a  proper  substitute  for  the  worldly 
pleasures  wnich  I  y^et  despised;  I  did  right  ia 
giving  up  diversions,  but  I  did  wrong  in 
giving  up  empliqrment,  and  in  Deglecting 
duties.  I  knew  something  of  religion  as  a 
principle  of  fear,  but  I  bad  no  oonoBotioo  of 
it  as  a  motive  to  the  love  of  God,  and  as  the 
spring  of  active  duty ;  nor  did  I  consider  it 
as  a  souroe  of  inward  peace.  Books  had  not 
been  of  any  great  service  to  me,  for  I  bad  no 
one  to  guide  me  in  tbe  choice,  or  to  assist  me 
in  the  perusal.  I  went  to  my  daily  task  ot 
devotion  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  returned 
from  is  with  no  other  sense  of  comfort  but 
that  I  had  not  omitted  it. 

'  My  former  friends  and  acquaintances  had 
been  decent  and  regular;  but  they  had 
adopted  religion  as  a  form,  and  not  as  a  prin- 
ciple. It  was  compliance  and  not  convic- 
tion. It  was  conformity  to  custom,  and  not 
the  persuasion  of  the  heart.  J  udge  then  how 
I  must  have  been  affected,  in  a  stale  when 
sorrow  and  disappointment  had  made  my 
mind  peculiarly  impressible,  with  the  ood- 
versation  and  example  of  Mr.  and  Mn, 
Stanley !  I  saw  in  tbein  that  religion  was  not 
a  formal  profession,  but  a  powerful  princi- 
ple. It  ran  through  their  whole  life  and 
character.  All  the  Christian  graces  were 
brought  into  action  in  a  way,  with  a  uni- 
formity and  a  beauty,  which  nothing  but 
Christian  motives  could  have  effected. 

*  Tbe  change  which  took  place  in  my  own 
mind,  however,  was  progressive.  The  strict 
consonance  which  I  observed  between  their 
sentiments  and  actions,  and  those  of  Dr. 
Barlow  and  Mr.  Jackson  strengthened  and 
confirmed  mine  This  similarity  m  all  paints, 
was  a  fresh  confirmation  that  they  were  all 
right  The  light  of  religion  gfraduaOy  grew 
stronger,  and  the  way  more  smooth.    H  was 
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li^ckndlya  Munptpmy  feet,*  for  I  walked 
nMM«  Md*ely  as  I  saw  more  clearly.  My  dif- 
^5^^ties  insensibly  lessened,  and  my  doubts 
«lis«ppeared.  i  still  indeed  continue  hourly 
to  feel  much  cause  to  be  humbled,  but  none 
be  unhappy.' 

When  Lady  Aston  had  done  speaking^,  Sir 
^orge  said,  *  I  owe  a  thousand  obligations 
\x»  my  mother,  but  not  one  so  g^reat  asner  in- 
Ciroditctioa  of  roe  to  Mr.  Stanle^r.    He  has 

fiveo  a  bent  and  bias  to  my  sentiments,  ha- 
lts and  pursuits,  to  which  I  trust  erery  day 
%will  add  fresh  stren^.    I  look  up  to  him  as 
ixiy  naodel :  happy  if  I  may,  in  any  decree, 
l>e  able  to  form  myself  by  It!    Till  I  had  the 
liapfriness  of  knowing*  you,  Sir,  I  preferred 
the  company  of  Dr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, to  that  of  any  young  man  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted.' 

After  some  further  conrersation,  in  which 
Sir  George,  with  great  credit  to  himself, 
bcire  a  considerable  part ;  Miss  Aston  took 
oourage  to  ask  me  if  I  would  accompany 
them  all  into  the  rarden,  as  she  wish^  me  to 
oarry  home  inteliigeBce  to  Miss  Stanley,  of 
the  flourishing  state  of  some  American 
plants,  which  had  been  raised  under  her  di- 
rection. To  speak  the  truth,  I  had  for  som^ 
time  been  trying  to  bring  Lucilla  on  the  ta- 

rts,  but  had  not  found  a  plausible  pretence, 
now  inquired  if  Miss  Stimley  directed  their 
gardening  pursuits. .  <  She  airects  aU  our 
pursuits,'  said  the  two  bashful,  blushing  girls, 
who  now,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
spoke  both  at  once ;  the  subject  kindling  an 
tmeigy  in  their  affectionate  hearts,  which 
even  their  timidity  could  not  rein  in. 

« I  thonrht  Clara,*  said  Sir  George,  *  that 
Miss  PhaSbe  Stanley  too  had  assists  in  lay- 
ing out  the  flower  garden^  Surely  she  is  not 
behind  her  sister  in  any  thing  tiiat  is  kind, 
or  any  thing  that  is  elegant'  His  complex- 
ion heightened  as  he  spoke,  and  he  expressed 
himself  with  an  emphasis,  which  I  had  not 
before  observed  in  his  manner  of  speaking. 
I  stole  a  glance  at  Lady  Aston,  whose  meek 
eye  glistened  with  pleasure,  at  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  her  son  spoke  of  the  lovely 
Peoebe.  My  rapid  imagination  instantly  shot 
forward  to  an  event,  which  some  years  hence 
will  probably  unite  two  families  to  worthy  of 
each  other.  Lady  Aston,  who  already  hon- 
ours me  with  her  confidence,  afterwards 
confirmed  my  suspicions  on  a  subject,  about 
)vbich  nothing  but  the  extreme  youth  of  both 
parties  made  her  backwards  to  express  the 
secret  hope  she  fondly  entertained. 

In  our  walk  round  the  gardens,  the  Miss 
Astons  continued  to  vie  with  each  other,  who 
should  be  wannest  in  the  praise  of  our  young 
friends  at  the  Grove.  To  Miss  Stanley  they 
gratefully  declared,  they  owed  any  little 
taste,  knowledge,  or  love  of  goodness  which 
they  themselves  mis^ht  possess. 

Uwas  delightful  to  observe  these  quiet 
girls  wanned  and  excited  by  a  subiect  so  in« 
teresting.  I  was  charmed  to  see  them  so  far 
from  fedin^  any  shadow  of  envy  at  the  avow- 
ed luperionty  of  their  young  friends,  and  so 
uoantmously  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  merit 
80  eolipiing. 


.  After  having  admired  the  plants  of  which 
I  promised  to  make  a  favourable  report,  I 
was  charged  with  a  large  and  beautiful  bou- 
quet for  uie  young  ladies  at  the  Grove.  They 
then  drew  me  to  the  prettiest  spot  in  the 
grounds.  While  I  was  admiring  it.  Miss 
Clara,  with  a  blush,  and  some  hesitation, 
beg^^  leave  to  ask  my  advice  about  a  little 
rustic  building,  which  she  and  her  sisters 
were  just  going  to  raise  in  honour  of  the 
Miss  Stanleys.  It  was  to  be  dedicated  to 
them,  and  called  the  Temple  of  Fnendship. 
*  My  brother,*  said  she,  *  is  kindly  assisting 
us.  The  materials  are  all  prepared,  and  we 
have  now  only  to  fix  them  up.' 

She  then  put  into  my  hands  a  little  plan. 
I  highly  approved  it;  venturing,  however, 
to  suggest  some  trifling  alterations,  which  I 
told  ttiem  I  did  in  order  to  implicate  myself  a 
little  in  the  pleasant  project.  How  proud 
was  I  when  Clara  added,  '  that  Miss  Stanley 
had  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  my  goieral 
taste  !*~-They  all  begged  me  to  look  in  on 
them  in  my  ndes,  and  assist  tbenr  with  my 
farther  counsel ;  adding  that,  above  all  things, 
I  must  keep  it  a  secret  at  the  Grove. 

Lady  Aston  said,  '  that  she  expected  our 
whole  party  to  dine  at  the  Hall,  some  day 
next  week.'  Her  daughters  entreated  that 
it  might  be  postponed  till  the  latter  end,  by 
which  time  tney  doubted  not  their  little  edi- 
fice would  be  completed.  Sir  George  then 
told  me,  that  his  sisters  had  requested  him  to 
furnish  an  inscription,  or  to  endeavour  to 
procure  one  from  me.  He  added  his  wishes 
to  theirs  that  I  would  comply.  They  all 
joined  so  earnestly  in  the  entreaty  that  I 
could  not  withstand  them,  *  albeit  unused  to 
therAyntin^  mood.' 

After  some  deliberation,  Friday  in  the  next 
week  was  fixed  upon  for  the  imrty  at  the 
Grove  to  dine  at  Aston-Hall,  and  I  was  to 
carry  the  invitation.  I  took  a  respectful 
leave  of  the  excellent  Lady  of  the  mansion, 
and  an  affectionate  one  of  the  young  people ; 
with  whom  the  familiar  intercourse  of  this 
quiet  morning  had  contributed  to  advance 
my  friendly  acquaintance,  more  than  coul4 
have  been  done  by  many  ceremonious  meet- 
inn. 

When  1  returned  to  the  Grove,  which  was 
but  just  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  I  spoke 
with  sincere  satisfaction  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  passed  the  morning.  It  was 
beautiful  to  ooserve  the  honest  delight,  the 
ingenuous  kindness,  with  which  Lucilla  heard 
me  commend  the  Miss  Astons.  No  little  dis- 
paraging hint  on  the  one  hand,  gently  to  let 
down  her  friends,  nor  on  the  other,  no  such 
exaggerated  praise  as  I  have  sometimes  seen 
employed  as  a  screen  for  envy,  or  as  a  trep 
to  maxe  the  hearer  lower  what  the  speaker 
had  too  highly  raised. 

I  dropMd  in  at  Aston-Hall  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  week,  as  well  to  no- 
tice the  progress  of  the  work,  as  to  carry  my 
inscription,  in  which,  as  Lucilla  vras  both 
my  subject  and  my  muse,  I  succeeded  rather 
better  than  I  expected. 

On  the  Friday,  according  to  appointment, 
our  whole  party  went  to  diqe  at  the  Hall,  la 
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oariray,  Mr.  Stanly  enprc-ca  the  fdaawice 
it  gave  hitn,  that  iSady  Aston  wu  now  ao 
iconTiDoed  of  the  daty  ofnakmg  home  Agree- 
able to  her  aoD,  aa  delightedly  to  receive  such 
of  her  friends  as  were  warmly  diapoaed  to  be- 
come his. 

Sir  George,  who  is  extremely  weH-bred, 
did  the  honours  admirabW  for  so  y<»niig  a 
man,  to  the  great  relief  of  his  escmBUt 
mother,  whom  long  rethrement  had  leodered 
habitnally  timid  in  a  party,  of  which  some 
were  almost  strangers. 

The  Miss  Astons  bad  some  difficnlt^  to  re- 
strain their  ronog  gnests  from  mnning  di- 
recdy  to  Iook  at  the  progress  of  the  Ameri- 
can plants  ;  but  as  they  grew  near  the  mys- 
terious spot,  they  were  not  allowed  to  ap- 
proach it  before  the  allotted  time. 

After  dinner,  when  the  whole  party  were 
walking  in  the  garden.  Lady  Aston  was  de- 
sired by  her  daughters  to  coodnct  her  com- 
pany to  a  winding  grass  walk,  near  the  little 
building,  but  from  whence  it  was  not  visible. 
While  they  were  all  waiting  at  the  appoint- 
ed pfakoe,  the  two  elder  Miss  Astons  gravely 
took  a  hand  of  Lucilla,  Sir  G^eorge  and  1 
each  presented  a  hand  to  Phoebe,  and  in  pro- 
found silence,  and  great  ceremony,  we  led 
them  up  the  turf  steps  into  this  simple,  but 
really  pretty  temple.  The  initials  or  Lucilla 
and  Phoebe  were  carved  in  c}[phers  over  a 
little  rustic  window,  under  which  was  writ- 
ten, 

Sacred  to  FVUndth^. 

In  two  niches  prepared  for  the  purpose,  we 
severally  seated  toe  two  astonished  nymphs, 
who  seemed  absolutely  enchanted.  Above 
was  the  inscription  in  large  Roman  letters. 

The  Astons  looked  so  much  alive,  that 
they  might  have  been  mistaken  for  Stanlevs, 
who  in  their  turn,  were  so  affected  with  this 
tender  mark  of  friendship,  that  they  looked 
as  tearful  as  tfaouj^h  they  had  been  Astons. 
After  reading  the  inscription,  *  my  dear  Cla- 
ra,* said  Lucilla  to  Miss  Aston,  *•  where  eouid 
you  get  these  beautiful  verses  ?  Though  the 
praise  they  convey  is  too  flattering  to  be  just, 
it  is  too  dehcate  not  to  please.  The  lines  are 
at  once  tender  and  ele^fant.'  '  We  got  them,* 
said  Miss  Aston,  with  a  sweet  vivacity, 
<  where  we  get  every  thing  that  is  good, 
from  Stanley  Grove,'  bowing  modestly  to  me. 

How  was  I  elated  ;  and  how  did  Lucilla 
blush  !  but  though  she  now  tried  to  qualify 
her  flattery,  she  could  not  recal  it.  And  I 
would  not  allow  myself  to  be  robbed  of  the 
pure  delight  it  had  given  me.  All  the  com- 
pany seemed  to  enjoy  her  confusion  and  my 
pleasure. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  as  we  crossed  the 
park,  we  had  seen  enter  the  house,  through 
a  back  avenue,  a  procession  of.  little  girls 
neatly  dressed  in  a  uniform.  In  a  whisper, 
I  asked  Lady  Aston  what  it  meant,  *  you  are 
to  know,'  replied  her  ladyship,  'mat  my 
daughters  adopt  all  Miss  Stanley^  plans,  and 
among  the  rest,  that  of  associating  with  all 
their  own  indulgences  some  little  act  of  char- 
ity, that  while  they  are  receiving  pleasure, 
they  may  also  be  conferring  it.    The  open- 


hvof  the  Temple  of  Friendafaip  is  SMy  Co 
affiird  too  much  gratification  t^  be  ^ 

over  without  some  such  association, 
girls  give  to  day  a  Uttle  foast,  witb    , 
of  merit,  to  their  village  school,  and  to  a  few 
other  deserving  young  persons.' 

When  we  had  taken  our  seats  is  tte 
pie,  Phoebe  suddenly  cried  out,  cl 
hands  in  an  ecstaey,  'Only  look 
-  'to  the        


Tiiere  is  neend  to  tlie  enchantwieat.     It  is 
all  fairy  land.*    On  casting  onr  «y«»  ■•  ^ 
directed,  we  were  agreeably  anrptued  witfc 
observing  a  laijre  kmd  of  temporary  slied  or 
booth  at  some  &taiioe  from  us.    It  wa«  psc- 
turesquely  fixed  near  an  old  spremteg^oMry 
and  was  mgentouslv  composed  of  brtflches 
of  trees,  fresh  and  green.    Under  the  oak 
stood  ranged  the  vfllage  maida.    We  vnlkad 
to  the  spot.    The  inside  of  tfie  boi<h  waa 
hung  round  with  caps,  aprons,  boBn^s,  baad- 
kerchie&,  and  other  coarse,  hot  neat  aHides 
of  female  dress.    On  a   rostm  tuMe    was 
laid  a  number  of  Bibles,  and  specimens  of 
several  kinds   of  coane  ^orkB,^Md    little 
manufoctures.    The  various  peribmaisoes 
were  examined  by  the  company ;  .amne  pre- 
sents were  gfiven  to  all.    But  additionni  pvi- 
zes  were  awarded  by  the  young  Patiuuesaes, 
to  the  best  specimens  of  diflerent  worlr;  to 
the  best  spinneis,  the  best  knitters,  the  best 
manufacturers  of  split  straw,  and  Uie  best 
performers  in  plain  work,  I  think  they  «»H- 
edit  . 

Three  grown  up  young  woineo,  neatly 
dressed,  and  of  modest  manners,  atood  be- 
hind. It  appeared  tiiat  one  of  them  had  la- 
ken  such  good  care  of  her  young  sialav 
and  brothers,  since  their  motiier^  death,  and 
had  so  prudently  mana|red  their  fcther's 
house,  that  it  had  saved  him  from  an  impru- 
dent second  choioe.  Another  had  postaooed 
for  many  months  a  marriage,  in  which  her 
heartwas  engaged,  because  she  bad  a  para- 
lytic grandmother  whom  she  attended  day 
and  night,  and  whom  nothing,  not  even  love 
itself,  could  tempt  her  to  desert.  Death  had 
now  released  the  aged  suiTerer,  the  wedding 
was  to  take  place  next  Sunday.  The  third 
had  for  above  a  year  worked  two  bours  eveij 
day,  over  and  above  her  set  time,  and  appli- 
ed the  gains  to  clothe  the  orphan  child  of  a 
deceased  friend.  She  also  was  to  accompany 
her  lover  to  the  altar  on  Sunday,  but  had 
made  it  aoondition  of  her  marryii^  him,  that 
she  should  be  allowed  to  continue  her  siroer- 
numerary  hours'  work,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  or^n.  All  three  had  been  exemplary 
in  their  attendance  at  church,  as  well  as  in 
their  general  conduct.  The  fonr  Patronesses 
presented  each  witii  a  handsome  Bible,  and 
with  a  complete,  plain,  but  very  neat  nitof 
apparel. 

While  tiiese  gifts  were  distribothig,  I  whis- 
pered Sir  John  that  one  such  ticket  as  we 
were  desilred  to  take  for  SiiuaUini*s  benefit, 
would  furnish  the  coltagn  of  thesepoorgirb. 
<  And  it  Mali,'  replied  he  with  enptatis. 
*  How  little  a  way  will  that  sum  go  in  soper- 
fluities,  which  will  make  two  honest  ooapie 
happy!  How  costly  Is  nnity,  fanwchmp  is 
charity  {' 
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*  Can  these  ba|»|»y,  mefal  joanf  creatures 

1>^      my    Uttle,    inactiye,    insipid    Astons, 

O buries?*    wbisperad  Mr.  Statiley,  as  we 

mrailked  away  to  leave  the  girls  to  sit  down  to 

tHeir  plentifal  supper,  which  was  spread  on  a 

lc»n|f  table  under  the  oak,  without  the  green 

bcMith.    This  group  of  figures  made  an  in- 

le vesting  addition  to  'the  scenery,  when  we 

S^>t  bacK  to  the  Temple,  and  often  attracted 

«3>vir  atteniMNi  while  we  were  engaged  in  con> 

Y^ersation. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

Tux- company  were  not  soon  weary  of  ad- 
zniring  the  rustic  building,  which  seemed 
raised  as  if  by  the  stroke  of  a  magician's 
'wand,  so  rapuily  had  it  sprung  up.  They 
TTere  delighted  to  find  that  their  pleasure 
-was  to  he  prolonged  by  drinking  tea  in  the 
temple. 

'While  we  were  at  tea  Mr.  Stanle?,  address- 
ing himself  to  me,  said,  *  I  have  always  for- 
g«Slen  to  ask  you,  Charles,  if  your  hi|ph  ex- 
pectations of  pleasure  from  the  society  in 
London  had  been  quite  answered  P' 

•  I  was  entertained,  and  1  was  disappoint- 
ed,' replied  I.  *  1  always  found  the  pleasure 
of  the  moment  not  heightened,  but  efboed 
by  the  succeeding  moment  The  ever  rest- 
less, n^ng  tide  of  new  intelligence  at  once 
gratified  and  excited  the  passion  of  novelty, 
which  I  found  to  be  fe  grand  poisaan  qui 
manga  kaptilits.  This  successive  abundance 
of  fresh  supply  ^ves  an  ephemeral  impor- 
tance to  every  thmg,  and  a  lasting  impor- 
tapce  to  nothing.  We  skimmed  every  topic, 
but  dived  into  none.  Much  desultory  talk, 
but  little  discussion.  The  combatants  skir- 
mished like  men  whose  arms  were  kept 
bright  bv  constant  use ;  who  were  accustom- 
ed to  a  flying  fight,  but  who  avoided  the  fa- 
tigue of  coming  to  close  quarters.  What 
was  old,  however  momentous,  was  rejected 
as  dull,  what  was  new,  however  insignificant, 
was  thought  interesting.  Events  of  the 
past  week  were  placed  with  those  beyond 
the  flood ;  and  the  very  existence  of  occur- 
rences which  continue  to  be  matter  of  deep 
interest  with  us  in  the  country,  seemed  there 
totally  fi>rgotten. 

*  1  found,  too,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  had  a  standard  of  merit  of  their 
own  ;  that  knowledge. of  the  town  was  con- 
cluded to  be  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  that 
local  habits,  reigning  phrases,  temporary 
fashions,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  sur- 
face of  manners,  was  supposed  to  be  know- 
ledge of  mankind.  Of  course,  he  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  topics  of  the  hour,  and  the  an- 
ecdotes of  a  fbw  modish  leaders,  vras  ignorant 
of  human  nature.' 

Sir  John  observed,  that  I  was  rather  too 
young  to  be  aprmsr o/* paH  tmuy  yet  he 
allowed  that  &e  standard  of  conversation 
was  not  so  high,  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of 
my  father,  by  whose  reports  my  vouthfular- 
dour  had  been  inflamed.  He  did  not  indeed 
suppose  that  men  were  less  intellectual  now, 
but  they  certainly  were  less  colioquia&y  in- 


tcAlectnal.'  *For  this,'  added  he,  'various 
reasons  may  be  assigned.  In  London  roan 
is  every  day  becoming  less  of  a  social,  and 
more  of  a  gregarious  animal.  Crowds  are 
as  little  favourable  to  conversation  as  to  re- 
flection. He  finds,  therefore,  that  be  may 
fi^re  in  the  mass  with  less  expense  of 
mind :  and  as  to  women  they  figure  at  no 
expense  at  all.  They  find  tbat  oy  mixing 
with  myriads,  they  may  carry  on  the  daily 
intercourse  of  Ufe,  without  beiqg  oUiged  to 
bring  a  single  idea  to  enrich  Sie  common 
stock  * 

'  I  do  not  wonder,*  said  I,  «that  the  dull 
and  uninfi>rmed  love  to  shelter  ttieir  insigni- 
ficance in  a  crowd.  In  mingling  with  the 
multitude,  their  deficiencies  dude  detection. 
The  vapid  and  the  iffiierant  are  like  a  bad 
play ;  they  owe  the  little  figure  they  make 
to  the  dress,  the  scenery,  the  music  and  the 
company.  The  noise  and  the  glare  take  off 
all  attention  from  the  defects  of  the  work. 
The  spectator  is  amused,  and  he  does  not  in- 
quire whether  it  is  with  the  piece  or  with  the 
accompaniments.  The  end  is  attained,  and 
he  is  little  solicitous  about  the  means.  But 
an  intellectual  woman,  like  a  well  written 
drama,  will  please  at  home  without  all  these 
aids  and  adjuncts,  nay  the  beauties  of  the 
superior  piece,  and  of  the  superior  woman, 
will  rise  on  a  more  intimate  survey.  But 
you  were  going,  Sir  John,  to  assign  other 
causes  for  the  decline  and  fall  of  conversa- 
tion.' 

*  One  very  affecting  reason,'  replied  he, 
*•  is  that  the  alarming  state  of  public  affairs 
fills  all  men^  minds  with  one  momentous  ob- 
ject. As  every  Englishman  is  a  patriot,  every 
patriot  is  a  politician.  It  is  natural  that  that 
subject  should  fill  every  mouth,  which  occn- 

C'es  every  heart,  and  that  little  room  should 
$  left  for  extraneous  matter.' 

'  1  should  accept  this,'  said  I,  *  as  a  satis" 
factory  vindication,  had  I  heard  that  the 
same  absorbing  cause  had  thinned  the  pub- 
lic places,  or  diminished  the  attraction  of  the 
private  resorts  of  dissipation.* 

'  There  is  a  third  reason,'  said  Sir  John, 
*  polite  literature  has  in  a  good  degree  giy«s 
way  to  experimental  philosophy.  The  ad- 
mirers of  science  assert,  that  the  last  was  %n 
age  of  words,  and  that  this  is  the  age  of  tiiii^. 
A  more  substantitd  kind  of  knowledge  has 
partly  superseded  these  elegant  stmiies, 
wfaicD  have  caught  such  hold  on  your  affec- 
tions.' 

'  I  heartily  wish,'  replied  I,  •  tbat  the  new 
pursuits  may  be  found  to  msdce  men  wiser ; 
they  certainly  have  not  made  them  more 
agreeable.* 

*  It  is  affirmed,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that 
the  prevailing  philosophical  studies  have  a 
religious  use,  and  that  they  naturally  tend  to 
elevate  tiie  heart  to  the  great  Author  of  the 
Universe.' 

*  I  have  but  one  objection  to  that  asser- 
tion,' replied  Sir  Jo^n,  *  namely,  that  it  is 
not  true.  This  should  seem  indeed,  to  be 
their  direct  tendency  ;  yet  experiment, 
which  you  know  is  tiie  soul  of  philosophy, 
has  proved  the  contrary.* 
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He  then  addaced  some  iDstances  in  our 
country,  which  I  forbear  to  name,  that  clear- 
ly erinced,  that  this  iras  not  their  necessary 
consequence  ;  adding,  however,  a  few  gpreat 
names  on  the  more  honourable  side.  He 
next  averted  to  the  Baillies,  the  Condorsets, 
theD'Alamberts,  and  the  Lalandes,  as  melan- 
choly proofs  of  the  inefficacy  of  mere  science 
to  make  Christians. 

<  Far  be  it  from  me,'  said  Sir  John,  *  to 
undervalae  philosophical  pursuits.  The  mo- 
dem discoveries  are  extremely  important, 
especially  in  their  application  to  the  purpos- 
es of  common  life ;  out  where  these  are  pur- 
sued exclusively,  I  cannot  help  preferring 
the  study  of  the  great  classic  authors,  those 
exquisite  masters  of  life  and  manners,  with 
whose  spirit  conversation,  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  was  so  richly  impregnated.' 

'  I  confess,'  said  I,  ^  that  there  may  be 
more  matter,  but  there  is  certainly  less  mind 
in  the  reigning  pursuits.  The  reputation  of 
skill,  it  is  true,  may  be  obtained  at  a  much 
less  expense  of  time  and  intellect.  The 
comparative  cheapness  of  the  acquisition 
holds  out  the  powerful  temptation  of  more 
credit  with  less  labour.  A  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  botany  or  chemistry  to  make  a  figure 
in  company  is  easily  obtained,  while  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  historians,  poets, 
and  orators  of  antiquity  requires  much  time, 
and  close  application.'  'Dut,'  exclaimed 
Sir  John,  *  can  the  fashionable  studies  pre- 
tend to  give  the  same  expansion  to  the  mind, 
the  same  elevation  to  the  sentiments,  the 
same  energy  to  the  feelings,  the  same  stretch 
and  compass  to  the  understanding,  the  same 
correctness  to  the  taste,  the  same  grace  and 
spirit  to  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual 
man?* 

*  For  my  own  part,'  replied  I,  *  so  far 
from  saying  with  Hamlet,  '  Man  delights  not 
me,  nor  woman  neither,'  I  confess,  I  have 
little  delight  in  way  thing  else.  The  study 
of  the  human  mind,  is,  of  merely  human  stu- 
dies, my  chief  pleasure.  As  a  man,  man  is 
the  creature  with  whom  I  have  to  do,  and 
the  varieties  in  his  character  interest  me 
more  than  all  the  possible  varieties  of  moss 
es,  and  shells,  and  fossils.  To  view  this 
compound  creature  in  the  complexity  of  his 
actions,  as  pourtrayed  by  the  hand  of  those 
immortal  masters,  Tacitus  and  Plutarch ;  to 
view  him  m  the  struggle  of  his  passions,  as 
displayed  by  Euripides  and  Shakspeare :  to 
contemplate  him  in  the  blaze  of  his  eloquence, 
by  the  two  rival  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
is  more^  congenial  to  my  feelings,  than  the 
ablest  disquisition  of  which  matter  was  ever 
the  snbiect.'  Sir  John,  who  is  a  passionate, 
and  nmer  too  exclusive  an  admirer  of  clas- 
sic lore,  warmly  declared  himself  of  my  opin- 
ion. 

*  I  went  to  town,'  replied  I,  *  with  a  mind 
eager  for  intellectual  pleasure.  My  memo- 
ry was  not  quite  unfurnished  with  passages 
which  I  thought  likely  to  be  adverted  to,  and 
which  might  serve  to  embellish  conversa- 
tion, without  incurring  the  charge  of  pedant- 

But  though,  most  of  the  men  I  con  vers- 
with  were  my  equals  in  edacation,  and 
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my  superiors  in  talent,  there  seaoed  littic 
disposition  to  promote  such  topics  is  w^i 
brin^  ou r  understanding s  into  play.  Wheth- 
er it  IS  that  business,  active  life,  and  public 
debate,  absorb  the  mind,  and  make  men  oos- 
sider  society  rather  as  a  scene  to  rest  than  to 
exercise  it,  I  know  not ;  certain  it  is  tkt 
they  brought  less  into  the  treasury  of  coDTer- 
sation  than  I  expected;  not  because  they 
were  poor,  but  proud,  or  idle,  and  resened 
their  talents  and  acquisitions  for  higher  oc- 
casions. The  most  opulent  possessors,  i  oftai 
found  the  most  penurious  contributors.^ 

*  Hien  de  trop^  said  Mr.  Stanley, '  was  tbe 
favourite  maxim  of  ao  author,*  whom  I  aia 
not  apt  to  quote  for  rules  of  moral  condoct. 
Yet  its  adoption  would  be  a  salutary  check 
against  excess  in  all  our  pursuits.  If  polite 
learning  is  undervalued  b^  the  mere  maD  of 
letters.  If  it  dignifies  retirement,  and  exalts 
society,  it  is  not  the  g^reat  business  of  life;  H 
is  not  the  prime  fountain  of  moral  exceUence.' 

*  Well,  so  much  for  nhosiy*  said  Sir  Jofio, 
*  but  Charles,  you  have  not  told  us  what  yoa 
had  to  say  of  toomen,  m  your  observatioos  oa 
society.' 

*  As  to  woman,'  replied  I,  <  I  declare  tbat 
I  found  more  propensity  to  promote  sabjectt 
of  taste  and  elegant  speculation  amopg'some 
of  the  superior  class  of  females,  than  in  many 
of  my  own  sex.  The  more  prudent,  hower- 
er,  are  restrained  throuffb  fear  o(  the  illibe- 
ral sarcasms  of  men,  who  not  contented  to 
suppress  their  own  faculties,  ridicule  tU 
intellectual  exertion  in  women,  tho\i^h  er- 
idently  arising  from  a  modest  desire  ofiin- 
provement,  and  not  the  vanity  of  hopeless  ri- 
valry.' 

*  Charles  is  always  the  Paladin  of  the  read- 
ing ladies,'  said  Sir  John.  '  I  do  not  deor 
it,'  replied  I,  *  if  they  bear  their  ftcato 
meekly.  But  I  confess  that  what  is  sneer- 
ingly  called  a  learned  lady  is  to  me  &r  pre- 
feraole  to  a  scientific  one,  such  as  I  eocoao- 
tered  one  evening,  who  talked  of  the  ful- 
crum, and  the  lever,  and  the  staters,  whicn 
she  took  care  to  tell  us  was  the  Romao  steel- 
yard, with  all  the  sang-froid  of  philosophical 
concfiita ' 

*  Scientific  men,'  said  Sir  John,  '  are  in 
general  admirable  for  their  simplicity,  but  in 
a  technical  woman  I  have  seldom  fonod  s 
grain  of  taste  or  elegance.' 

*  I  own,'  replied  I,  *  1  should  ^^U^ 
fer  a  fair  companion,  who  could  inod«^f 
discriminate  between  the  beauties  o»  j[J^ 
and  Milton,  to  one  who  was  always  dabbung 
in  chemistry,  and  who  came  to  dinner  wit 
dirty  hands  from  the  labaratory.    Am  y«  * 
admire  chemistrv  too ;  I  am  now  only  soeaK- 
inp  of  that  knowledge  which  is  desirtweiD 
a  female  companion ;  for  knowledge  i  ^^^ 
have.    But  arts,  which  are  of  immense  ^i* 
ue  in  manufactures,  won't  make  ^L^^ 
conversation  entertaining^  to  "*^' ,?    -nd 
ries  which  may  greatly  improve  «y|??  *  f 
bleaching,  will  add  littie  to  the  deW « 
our  summer  evening's  walk,  or  mntcr  n 
side.' 


*  T'rederick  the  Groat,  King  of  ftm«»- 
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The  ladies,  Lucilla  especially,  smiled  at 
my  warmth.    I  felt  that  there  was  approba- 
tion in  her  smile,  and  though  I  had  said  too 
much  already,  it  encouraged  me  to  go  on.— 
*•  I  repeat  that,  next  to  relip^ion,  whatever  re- 
lates to  human  manners,  is  most  attracting 
to  human  creatures.    To  turn  from  conver- 
sattion  to  composition.    What  is  it  that  ex- 
cites so  feeble  an  interest,  in  perusing  that 
finely  written  poem  of  the  Jibbe  de  LilU^ 
^  IjCm  Jctrdins  r  It  is  because  his  garden  has 
no  cultivators,  no  inhabitants,  no  men  and 
^roinen.    What  confers  that  powerful  charm 
on  the  descriptive  parts  of  Paradise  Lost  ?  A 
fascination,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  para- 
moont  to  all   the  lovely   and   magnificent 
scenery  which  adorns  it.    Eden  itself  with  all 
its  exquisite  landscape,  would  excite  a  very 
inferior  pleasure  did  it  exhibit  only  inanim- 
ate beauties.    'Tis  the  proprietors,  ^tis  the 
inhabitants,  'tis  the  live  ttocic  of  Eden,  which 
seize  upon  the  affections,  and  twine  about 
the  heart.    The  gardens,  even  of  Paradise, 
would  be  dull  without  the  gardeners.    'Tis 
mental  excellence,  'tis  mond  beauty,  which 
completes  the  charm.    Where  this  is  want- 
ing, landscape  poetry,  though  it  may  be  read 
with  pleasure,  yet  the  interest  it  raises  is 
cold.    It  is  admired,  but  seldom  remember- 
ed, praised,  but  seldom  quoted.    It  leaves  no 
definite  idea  on  the  mind.    If  general,  it  is 
indistinct ;  if  minute,  tedious.' 

*  It  must  be  confessed,^  said  Sir  John,  *■  that 
some  poets  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  finest 
representation  of  nature  is  only  the  scene, 
not  the  object ;  the  canvass,  not  the  por- 
trait. We  had  indeed  sometime  ago,  so 
much  of  this  g^r^eous  scene-painting,  so 
much  splendid  poetical  botany,  so  many  am- 
orous flowers,  and  so  manv  vegetable  court- 
ships ;  so  many  wedded  plants  ;  roots  trans- 
form^ to  nymphs,  and  dwelling  in  emerald 
palaces  ;  that  some  how  or  other  truth,  and 
probability,  and  nature,  and  man,  slipt  out 
of  the  picture,  though  it  must  be  allowed 
that  genins  held  the  pencil.' 

*  In  Mason's  English  Garden,*  replied  I, 
'  Alcander's  precepts  would  have  been  no 
personification.  The  introduction  of  charac- 
ter dramatizes  what  else  would  have  been 
frigidly  didactic.  Thompson  enriched  his 
landscape  with  here  and  there  a  figure, 
drawn  with  mere  correctness  than  warmth, 
with  more  nature  than  spirit,  but  exalts  it 
every  where  bv  moral  allusion  and  religious 
reference  The  scenery  of  Cowper  is  per- 
petuallr  animated  with  sketches  of  cliarac- 
ter,  enlivened  with  portraits  from  real  life, 
and  the  exhibition  of  human  manners  and 
passions.  His  most  exquisite  descriptions 
owe  their  vividness  to  moral  illustration. — 
Loyalty,  liberty,  patriotism,  charity,  piety, 
benevolence,  every  generous  feeling,  every 
glowing  sentiment,  every  ennobling  passion, 
grows  out  of  his  descriptive  powers.  His 
matter  always  bursts  into  mind.  His  shrub- 
bery, his  forest,  his  flower  garden,  all  pro- 
duce 

Fruits  worthy  of  Paradise, 
and  lead  to  immortality.' 
Mr.  Ftanley  said,  adverting  again  to  the 


subject  of  conversation,  it  was  an  amuse- 
ment to  him  to  observe,  what  impression  the 
first  introduction  to  general  society  made 
conversant  with  books,  but  to  whom  the 
world  was  in  a  manner  new. 

*  I  believe,'  said  Sir  John,  <  that  an  over- 
flowing commerce,  and  the  excessive  opu- 
lence it  has  introduced,  ^ough  favourable 
to  all  the  splendors  of  art,  and  mechanic  in- 
genuity, yet  have  lowered  the  standard  of 
taste,  and  debilitated  the  mental  energies.— 
They  are  advantageous  to  luxury,  but  fatal 
to  intellect.  It  has  added  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  drawing-room  itself,  but  deducted 
from  that  of  the  inhabitant.  It  has  given 
perfection  to  our  mirrors,  our  candleabras, 
our  gilding,  our  inlaying,  and  our  sculp- 
ture,'but  it  has  communicated  a  torpor  to  the 
imagination,  and  enervated  our  intellectual 
vigour.' 

*  In  one  way,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  smiling, 
*  luxury  has  been  favourable  to  literature.-— 
From  the  unparalled  splendor  of  our  print- 
ing, paper,  engraving,  illuminating,  and 
binding,  luxury  has  caused  more  bm>ks  to 
be  purchased,  while,  from  the  growth  of 
time-absorbing  dissipation,  it  causes  fewer  to 
be  read.  Even  where  books  are  not  mnch 
considered  as  the  vehicle  of  instruction  they 
are  become  an  indispensable  appendage  t^ 
elegance.  But  I  believe,  we  were  much 
more  familiar  with  our  native  poets  in  their 
former  plain  g^rb,  than  since  they  have  been 
attired  in  the  gorgeous  dress  which  now  de- 
corates our  shelves. 

'  Poetry,'  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  *  has  of 
late  too  much  degenerated  into  personal 
satire,  persiflage  and  caricature,  among  one 
class  of  writers ;  while  among  another,  it 
has  exhibited  the  vagrancies  of  genius,  with- 
out the  inspiration;  tlie  exuberance  of  fancy, 
without  the  curb  of  judgment,  and  the  ec- 
centricities of  invention,  without  the  restric- 
tions of  taste.  The  iipage  has  been  strained, 
while  the  verse  has  been  slackened.  We 
have  had  pleonasm  without  fullness,  and  fa- 
cility without  force.  Redundancy  has  been 
mistaken  for  plenitude,  flimsiness  for  ease, 
and  distortion  for  energy.  An  over  desiris 
of  being  natural,  has  made  the  poet  feeble, 
and  the  rage  for  being  simple  has  sometimes 
made  him  silly.  The  sensibility  is  sicldy, 
and  the  elevation  virtiginous. 

*  To  Cowper,'  said  Sir  John,  <  master  of 
melody  as  he  is,  the  mischief  is  partly  at- 
tributable. Such  an  original  must  naturally 
have  a  herd  of  imitators.  If  they  cannot  at- 
tain to  his  excellencies,  his  faults  are  always 
attainable.  The  resemblance  between  the 
master  and  the  scholar  is  found  chiefly  in  his 
defects.  The  determi  ned  imitator  of  an  easy 
writer  becomes  vapid,  of  a  sublime  one,  ab- 
surd. Cowper's  ease  appeared  bis  most  imi- 
table  charm :  but  ease  aggravated  is  insipid- 
ity. His  oocasional  negligencies  his  disci- 
ples adopted  uniformly.  In  Cowper  there 
might  sometimes  be  carelessness  in  the 
verse,  but  the  verse  itself  was  sustained  by 
the  vigour  of  the  sentiment.  The  imitator 
forgot  that  his  streng^th  lay  in  the  thought; 
-that  his  buoyant  spirit  always  supported  it- 
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self;  tliat  the  figure  thoag^  amplified  was 
never  distorted ;  the  image  though  bold  was 
ne?er  incongruous,  and  the  illixstration 
tbouf  h  new  was  never  false. 

*  The  evil,  however,*  continued  Sir  John, 
*  seems  to  be  correcting  itself.  The  real 
genius,  which  exists  in  several  of  this  whim- 
sical school,  I  trust,  wil!  at  length  lead  Ihem 
to  prune  their  excrescences,  and  reform 
their  youthful  eccentricities.  Their  good 
sense  will  teach  them  that  the  snrest  road  to 
fame,  is  to  condescend  to  tread  in  the  lumi- 
nous track  of  their  great  precursors  in  the 
art.  They  will  see  that  deviation  is  not  al- 
ways improvement ;  that  whoever  wants  to 
be  better  than  nature,  will  infallibly  be 
worse ;  that  truth  in  taste  is  as  obvious  as  in 
morals,  and  as  certain  as  in  mathematics. 
In  otiier  quarters,  both  the  Classic  and  the 
Gothic  music  are  emulously  soaring,  and  1 
bail  the  restoration  of  genuine  poetry  and 
pure  taste.' 

*'  I  must  not,'  said  I, '  loquacious  as  I  have 
already  been,  dismiss  the  subject  of  conver- 
satioo^  without  remarking,  that  I  found  there 
was  one  topic,  which  seemed  as  uniformly 
avoided  bv  common  consent,  as  if  it  had  been 
banished  by  the  interdict  of  absolute  authori- 
ty ;  and  that  some  forfeiture,  or  at  least  dis- 
honour and  disgrace,  were  to  follow  it  on 
conviction— I  mean  religion.' 

'Surely,  Charles/  said  Sir  John,  «yoQ 
would  not  c^onvert  general  conversation  mto 
a  divinity  school,  and  friendl>  societies  into 
debating  clubs.' 

*  Far  from  it,'  replied  I,  •  nor  do  I  desire 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  over  their  tea  and 
coffee  should  rehearse  their  articles  of  faith, 
or  fill  the  intervals  of  carvinp^  and  eating 
with  introducing  dogmas,  or  discussing  con- 
troversies. I  do  not  wish  to  erect  the  social 
table,  which  was  meant  for  innocent  relaxa- 
tion, into  an  arena  for  theological  combat- 
ants. I  only  wish,  as  people  live  so  much 
together,  that  if,  when  out  of  the  multitude  of 
topics  which  arise  in  conversation,  an  un- 
lucky wight  happens  to  start  a  serious 
thought,  1  could  see  a  cordial  recognition  of 
its  importance ;  I  wish  I  could  see  a  disposi- 
tion, to  pursue  it,  instead  of  a  chilling  silence 
which  obliges  him  to  draw  in,  as  if  be  had 
dropt  something  dangerous  to  the  state,  or 
inimical  to  the  general  cheerfulness,  or  de- 
rogatory to  his  own  understanding.  1  only 
desire,  that  as,  without  any  effi>rt  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker,  but  merely  from  the  over- 
flowing fullnessof  a  mind  habitually  occupied 
with  one  leading  concern,  we  easily  peroeive 
-that  one  of  the  company  is  a  lawyer,  another 
a  soldier,  a  third  a  physician ;  I  only  wish, 
that  we  could  oftener  discover  from  the  same 
plenitude,  so  hard  to  conceal  where  it  exists, 
that  we  were  in  a  company  of  Christians.' 

'  We  must  not  expect  m  our  days,'  said 
Mr.  Stanley,  *  to  see  revive  that  animating 
picture  of  the  prevalence  of  religious  inter- 
ceurse  given  by  the  prophet.  *  Then  they 
that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to 
another.'  And  jet  one  cannot  but  regret 
that,  in  select  societ3r,  men  well  informed  as 
we«know,  well  principled  as  we  hope,  having 


one  common  portion  of  being  to  filU  faannr 
one  common  &itb,  one  OomoioD  fctlser,  ooc 
commrn  journeir  to  perform,  one  coBkmm 
termination  to  tluit  jocrpej,  a«>d  one  ootaawm 
object  in  view  beyoifd  it,  Bbovkl,    wlieo  t-^. 
gether,  be  so  unwuiing  to  advert  oeoawooaAiy 
to  these  great  points,  which  dcmbtleaB  oftes 
occupy  them  in  secret;  that  tkey  alMNilil  oa 
the  contrary^  adopt  a  sort  of  inverted  k3rpoC' 
risy,  and  wish  to  appear  worse  then  they  re* 
ally  are ;  that  they  should  be  so  beckwwl  t'* 
give  or  to  gain  information,  to  l^id  CMrto  ber* 
row  lights,  in  a  matter  in  which  tfaejr  are  aU 
equally  interested;    wbioh   oannot  be  tke 
case  in  any  otber  possible  subfect.* 

'  In  all  human  concerns,'  taid  I,  *  we  find 
that  those  dispositions,  tastes,  and  aftectkiDs, 
which  are  brought  into  exercise,   Ikmn^., 
while  others  are  smothered  by  concseelment. 
Mt  is  certain,'  replied  Mr.  Stanlev,  *  timi 
knowledge  which  is  never  broagfat  kirwani, 
is  apt  to  decline.    Some  feeiinn  reqeire  to 
be  excited,  in  order  to  know  if  meir  exnC  In 
short,  topics  of  every  kind,  which  snre  kept 
totally  out  of  sight,  make  a  fainter  imfyres- 
ston  on  the  mind  than  such  as  sue  nrrmann 
ally  introduced.    CommunicatioB  is  a  great 
strengthcner  of  any  principle.  '  Fe^iogs,  as 
well  as  ideas,  are  often  elicited  by  csoUisioa. 
Thoughts  that  are  never  to  be  produced,  in 
time  seldom  present  themselves,  while  nio- 
tual  interchange  almost  creates  as  irdl  aa 
cultivates  tbem.     And  as  to  the  soeial  affec- 
tions, I  am  persuaded  that  men  would  kive 
each  other  eiore  cordially;   food-will  and 
kindness  would  be  inconceivaoly  piometed, 
were  they  in  the  habit  of  matntanimg  thai 
sort  of  intercourse,  which  woold  keep  np  a 
mutual  regard  for  their  eternal  intereata,  and 
lead  them  more  to  consider  each  other  as 
candidates  for  the  same  immortalky  throvgb 
the  same  common  hope.' 

Just  as  he  had  erased  to  speak,  we  beaid  a 
warbling  of  female  voices,  which  came 
softened  to  us  by  distance  and  theaDdulaticm 
of  the  air.  The  little  band  nnder  the  oak 
had  finished  their  cheerful  repast,  and  arran- 
ged themselves  in  the  same  regular  proces- 
sion in  which  they  had  arrived.  Tbej  still 
stood  at*a  respectful  distance  from  the  tem- 
ple, and  in  their  artless  manner  sang  Addi- 
son's beautiful  version  of  the  twenty-tbin! 
psalm,  which  the  Min  Astom  had  tas^t 
them  because  it  was  a  favourite  with  tnsir 
mother. 

Here  the  setting  sun  reminded  ns  to  re- 
treat to  the  house.  Before  we  (|nitted  tlie 
temple,  however.  Sir  George  Astoo  ventur- 
ed modestly  to  intimate  a  wish,  that  if  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  spare  our  lives,  the 
same  party  should  engage  always  to  celebrate 
this  anniversary  in  the  Temf^  of  Frieod- 
sbip,  which  should  be  finished  on  a  Izr^er 
scale,  and  rendered  less  unworthy  to  receive 
such  guests.  The  ladieB  smiled  assentingly. 
Phoebe  applauded  rapturously*  Sir  John 
Belfield  and  I  warmly  approved  the  propo- 
sal. Mr.  Stanley  said,  it  cMiuld  not  but  meet 
with  his  cordial  conourrenoe,  as  it  would  in- 
volve the  assurance  of  an  annual  visit  from 
his  valued  friends. 
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As*  we  walked  into  tlie  boose,  Lady  Aston, 
bo  held  by  my  arm,  id  aoswer  to  the  satU- 
f  aiotioa  I  ezpresaed  at  the  day  I  had  passed, 
ssud,  *  We  ovre  whatiittle  we  are  and  do  an- 
tler ProrideDce  to  Mr.  Stanley.    Yon  will 
sLdmtre  bis  dis^nunatiag^  mind,  when  I  tell 
-yxm  that  he  recommends  these  little  exhibi- 
tiiona  for  my  dAn^fbters  &r  more  than  to  bis 
o^wn.     He  says,  that  (hey,  being  naturally 
c^heerfol  and  babitnally  active,  require  not 
tHe  ineeatire  of  company  to  encourage  them. 
8iit  that  4or  my  poor  timid  inactive  girls,  the 
support  and  animating  presence  of  a  few 
obosea  friends,  just  i^ves  them  that  degree 
of  life  and  spirit,  which  serves  to  warm  Uieir. 
bearts,  and  keep  their  minds  in  motion.' 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Miss  Sparxss  came  to  spend  the  next 
day,  aoeordinsf  to  her  appointment.  Mr. 
Flain,whocaiMd  accidentally,  staid  to  din- 
ner. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  had  been  previ- 
oasly  invited.  After  dinner,  the  conversa- 
tion chanced  to  turn  upon  domestic  econo- 
my, a  quality  which  Miss  Sparkes  professed 
to  hold  in  the  most  sovereign  contempt 

After  seme  remarks  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  in 
favour  of  the  household  virtues,  Mr.  Carlton 
said,  *  Mr.  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  and 
I>r.  Johnson,  in  the  Rambler,  have  each  giv- 
eo  us  a  lively  picture  oi  a  vulgar,  ungentle- 
wemao-like,  illiterate  housewife.  The  nota- 
ble woman  of  the  one  suffocated  her  guests 
at  night  with  drying  herbs  in  their  chamber, 
and  tormented  mem  all  day  with  plans  of 
economjr,  and  lectures  on  management  The 
economist  of  the  other  ruined  her  husband 
by  her  parsimonious  extrava^nce,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  couple  contradictions ;  by  her 
tent- stitch  hangiim,  for  which  she  had  no 
walls,  and  her  embroidery  for  which  she  had 
no  use.  The  poor  man  pathetically  laments 
her  detestable  catalogue  of  made-wines, 
which  hurt  his  fortune  by  their  profuskm, 
and  his  health  by  not  being  allowed  to  drink 
them  till  they  were  sour.  Both  ladies  are 
painted  te  domestic  tyrants,  whose  husbands 
nad  no  peace,  and  whose  children  had  no  ed- 
ucation.' 

*  Those  coarse  housewives,*  said  Sir  John, 
*  were  exhibited  as  warmngg.  It  was  re- 
served for  thepen  of  Richarason  to  exhibit 
exmnplu.  This  author,  with  deeper  and 
juster  views  of  human  nature,  a  truer  taste 
for  the  proprieties  of  female  character,  and  a 
more  exact  intuition  into  red  life,  than  any 
other  writer  of  febnlous  narrative,  has  given, 
in  his  heroines,  exempliiications  of  elegantly 
cultivated  minds,  combined  with  the  sober 
virtues  of  domestic  economy.  In  no  other 
writer  of  fictitious  adventures  has  the  tri- 
umph of  religion  and  reason  over  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  now  almost  exploded  doctrines 
of  filial  obedience,  and  the  household  virtues, 
theh"  natural  concomitants,  been  so  success- 
folly  blended.  Whether  the  works  of  this 
roost  original,  but  by  no  means  feidtless  wri- 
ter,  werecanse  or  eifect,  I  know  not ;  wheth- 
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er  these  well-imagined  examples  induced  the 
ladies  of  that  dav  *  to  study  household  good ;' 
or  whether  the  then  existmg  ladies,  by  their 
acknowledged  attention  to  feminine  con- 
cerns, furnished  Richardson  with  living 
models,  I  cannot  determine.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  novel  writers  of  the  subsequent  pe- 
riod, have  in  general  been  as  little  disposed 
to  represent  these  aualities  as  forming  an  iif- 
dispensable  part  or  the  female  character,  as 
the  cotemporary  young  ladies  themselves 
have  been  to  supply  them  with  patterns;  I  a 
little  fear  that  toe  predominance  of  this  sort 
of  reading,  has  contributed  its  full  share  to 
brin^  such  qualities  into  contempt.' 

Miss  Sparkes  characteristically  observed, 
that 'the  meanest  understanding  and  most 
vulgar  education,  wen  competent  to  form 
such  a  wife  as  the  generality  of  men  prefer- 
red. That  a  man  of  talents,  dreading  a  ri- 
val, always  took  care  to  secure  himself  by 
marrying  a  fool.' 

*  Always  except  tlie  present  company. 
Madam,  I  presume,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  laugh- 
ing. « But  pardon  me,  if  I  differ  from  you. 
That  many  men  are  sensual  in  their  appe- 
tites, and  low  in  their  relish  of  intellectual 
pleasures,  I  confess.  That  many  others,  who 
are  neither  sensual,  nor  of  mean  attainments, 
prefer  women  whose  ignorance  will  finvour 
their  indolent  habits,  and  whom  it  requires 
no  exertion  of  mind  to  entertain,  I  allow  al^ 
so.  But  permit  me  to  say,  that  men  of  the 
most  cultivated  minds,  men  who  admire  tal- 
ents in  a  woman,  are  still  of  opinion,  that 
liomef^tc  talents  can  never  be  dispensed  with  : 
and  I  toUlly  dissent  from  you  in  thinking  that 
these  qualities  infer  the  absence  of  hi|^her 
attainments,  and  necessarily  imply  a  sordid  or 
a  vulgar  mind. 

•  Any  ordinary  art,  after  it  is  once  discov- 
ered, may  be  practised  by  a  very  common 
understanding.  In  this,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  the  kind  arrangements  of  Providence 
are  visible,  because,  as  the  common  arts  em- 
ploy the  mass  of  mankind,  they  could  not 
be  universallv  carried  on  if  they  were  not 
of  easy  and  cbeap  attainment  Now  cooke- 
ry is  one  of  these  arts,  and  I  agpree  with  you, 
Madam,  in  thinking,  that  a  mean  under- 
standing, and  a  vulgar  education,  suffice  to 
make  a  good  cook.  But  a  cook  or  house- 
keeper, and  a  ladv  qualified  to  wield  a  con- 
siderable establishment,  are  two  very  differ- 
ent characters.  To  prepare  a  dinner,  and  to 
conduct  a  great  family,  require  talents  of  a 
very  different  size:  and  one  reason  why  I 
would  never  choose  to  marry  a  woman  ig- 
norant of  domestic  affairs,  is,  that  she  who 
wants,  or  she  who  despises  this  knowledge, 
must  possess  that  previous  bad  judgment 
which,  as  it  prevented  her  from  seeing  this 
part  of  her  duty,  would  be  likely,  to  operate 
on  other  occasions.' 

« I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Stanley,*  sai^ 
Mr.  Cariton.  <  In  general  I  look  upon  the 
contempt,  or  the  fulfilment,  of  these  duties 
as  pretty  certain  indications  of  the  turn  of 
mind  mm  which  the  one  or  the  other  pro- 
ceeds. I  allow,  however,  ibai.toiih  this 
knowledgea  lady  may  unhappily  have  over- 
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looked  more  ioiportant  ac^uiiitiooB ;  bat 
witkoiU  it  I  mast  ever  oonsider  the  female 
character  as  defective  in  the  texture,  howev- 
er it  may  be  embroidered  and  spaogled  on 
tlie  surface.^  ' 

Sir  John  Belfield  declared,  that  though  he 
had  not  that  natural  antipathy  to  a  wit,  which  ^ 
some  men  have ;  yet  unless  toe  wildness  of  a , 
wit  was  tamed,  hke  the  wildness  of  other; 
animals  by  domestic  habits,  he  himself  would  \ 
not  choose  to  venture  on  one.     He  added, 
tliat  he  should  pav  a  bad  compliment  to  La- ! 
dy  Belfield,  who  bad  so  much  nigher  claims  ; 
to  his  esteem,  if  he  were  to  allege  that  these ; 
habits  were  the  determining  cause  of  his' 
choice,  yet  had  he  seen  no  such  tendencies 
in  her  character,  he  should  have  suspected 
her  power  of  making  him  as  happy  as  she  | 
had  done.  I 

'  I  confess  with  shame,'  said  Mr.  Cariton, ; 
'  that  one  of  the  first  things  which  touched  i 
me  with  anv  sense  of  my  wife's  merit,  was 
tlie  admirable  good  sense  she  discovered  in  j 
the  direction  of  my  family.     Even  at  the  j 
time  that  I  had  moist  reason  to  blush  at  my 
own  conduct,  she  never  gave  me  cause  to 
blush  for  hers.    The  praises  constantly  be- 
stowed on  her  elegant  yet  prudent  arran^ 
ments,  bymy  friends,  flattered  my  vanity, 
and  raised  her  in  my  opinion,  though  they 
did  not  lead  me  to  do  her  full  justice.' 

The  two  ladies  who  were  thus  agreeably 
flattered,  looked    modestly  grateful.    Mr. 
Stanley  said,  '  I  was  going  to  endeavour  at 
removmg  Miss  Sparkes's  prejudices,  by  ob- 1 
servinr  bow  mucn  this  domestic  turn  brings  | 
the  understanding  into  action.     The  opera- 1 
tion  of  g^ood  sense  is  requisite  in  makiiij?  the  j 
necessary  calculations  for  a  great  family  in  • 
a  hundred  ways.    Good  sense  is  required  to  j 
teach  that  a  perpetually^  recurring  small  ex-  i 
pense  is  more  to  be  avoided  than  an  inciden-  i 
tal  great  one  ;  while  it  shews  that  petty  sa- 1 
▼ing^  cannot  retrieve   an    injured  estate.! 
The  story  told  by  Johnson  of  a  lady,  who, ! 
while   ruining   her   fortune    by  excessive! 
splendour  and  expense,  yet  refused  to  let  a 
two  shilling  mango  be  cut  at  her  table,  ex- 
emplifies exactly  my  idea.    Shabbv  curtail- 
ments, without  repairing  the  breach,  which 
prodigality  has  made,  discredit  the  husband, 
and  bring  the  reproach  of  meanness  on  the 
wife.    Retrenchments  to  be  efficient  must 
be  applied  to  great  objects.    The  true  econ- 
omist will  draw  in  by  contracting  the  out- 
line, by  narrowing  the  bottom,  by  cutting 
off  with  an  unsparing  hand  costly  superflui- 
ties, which  affect  not  comfort  but  cherish 
▼anity.' 

^**  Retrench  the  lazy  va*min  of  thine 
hall,"  was  the  wise  counsel  of  the  prudent 
Venetian,  to  his  thoughtless  son-in-law,'  said 
Sir  John,  *  and  its  wisdom  consisted  in  its 
striking  at  one  of  the  most  ruinous  and  pre- 
vailing domestic  evils,  an  overloaded  estab- 
lishment.' 

If  Miss  Sparkes  had  been  so  long  without 
ap^ng,  it  was  evident,  by  her  manner 
vid  turn  of  countenance,  that  contempt  had 
kept  her  silent,    and  that  she  thought.thei 
Coptc  onder  discossioa  aa  uavrorthy  of  the! 


support  of  thegentlemeii  as  of  het  ova  op» 

position. 

'A  discreet  woman,'  said  Mr.  SCaslrf 
'  adjusts  her  expenses  to  ber  rereoiaeA.  Ev- 
ery thing  knows  its  time,  and  every; 
his  place.  She  will  live  within  ber  i 
be  it  lar^e  or  small ;  if  laige,  ahe  ^irill 
be  luxurious,  if  small  she  will  not  be  in 
Proportion  and  proprietor  are  aifinwg  tbe 
best  secrets  of  domestic  wisdom ;  and 
there  is  no  surer  test  both  of  mMtBKKttj  and 
judgment,  than  a  well  proportioiiea  esLfiee- 
diture. 

« NoW  the  point  to  which  I  would  brimg'  all 
this  verbiage,'  continued  he,  ^  is  iius^  wiii 
a  lady  of  a  mean  understandio^,  or  a  rmigtr 
education,  be  likelv  to  practise  economyr  on 
this  large  scale !  And  is  not  siicb  ecoeoiy 
a  field  in  which  a  woman  ci  the  best  mame 
may  honourably  exercise  ber  own  powen  :* 
,  Miss  Sparkes,  who  was  always  a  stasack 
opposer  in  moral  as  well  as  in  politi<sal  de- 
bate, because  she  said  it  was  tne 
for  the  exertion  of  wit  and  talents, 
ed  herself  that  though  she  felt  she 
pletelv  in  the  minority,  yet  abe  alwaji 
thought  that  was  rather  a  proof  of  ' 
right  than  the  contrary  ;  for  if  it  be 
that  the  generality  are  either  weak  or 
ed,  it  follows  tbat  the  inferior  nnnaber  t^ 
most  likely  to  be  neither. 

'  Women,'  said  Mr.  CarlioD,  *  in  their 
course  of  action  describe  a  entailer  circle 
than  men ;  but  the  perfection  of  a  ctrcle 
consists  not  in  its  dimensions  bot  in  its  cor- 
rectness. There  may  be,'  added  he,  cara- 
fuUy  turning  away  bis  eyes  from*  Mns 
Sparkes,  '  here  and  there  a  soaring  female* 
who  looks  down  with  disdain  on  the  paltry 
affairs  of  *'  this  dim  speck  called  earth,'* 
who  despises  order  and  regularity  as  indica* 
tionsofa  grovelUng  spirit.  But  a  aound 
mind  judges  directly  contrary.  The  laig^ 
the  capacity,  the  wider  is  the  sweep  of  dnties 
it  takes  in.  A  sensible  woman  kwes  to  imi- 
tate that  order  which  is  stamped  on  the  wbote 
creation  of  God.  All  tlie  operations  of  na- 
ture are  uniform  even  in  their  cbaneea,  and* 
regular  in  tiieir  infinite  varietv.  r^ay,  the 
great  Author  of  Nature  himself  disdains  net 
to  be  called  the  God  of  order.' 

*  I  agree  with  you,'  said  Sir  Joha.  *  A 
philosophical  lady  may  *  read  Mallebraoch, 
Boyle,  and  Locke : '  uie  may  boast  of  her  ia» 
telfectual  superiority ;  she  may  talk  of  ab- 
stract and  concrete ;  of  substantial  forms 
and  essences;  complex  ideas  and  mixed 
modes,  of  identity  and  relation ;  she  may 
decorate  all  the  logic  of  one  sex  with  all  the 
rhetoric  of  the  other ;  yet  if  her  affairs  are 
delabrt'$y  if  her  house  is  disorderly,  ber  ser- 
vants irrcffi^olar,  her  children  neglected,  and 
her  table  ill  arranged,  she  will  indicate  the 
want  of  the  most  valuable  fiicolty  of  the  hu« 
roan  mind,  a  sound  judgment.' 

<  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,'  replied 
Mr.  Stanley,  'that  such  instances  are  so 
rare,  that  the  exceptions  barely  serve  to  es- 
tablish the  rule.  I  have  known  twenty  wo- 
men mismanage  their  affairs,  through  a  bad 
ediication»  through  ignorant^  espedaUy  of 
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'^arithmetic,  that  grand  defioiency  in  theeda- 
^svitioD  of  women,  through  a  multiplicity  of 
^v-^n  accomplishments,  through  an  excess  of 
dissipation,  throagh  a  devotedness  to  person- 
^d  erabellisfamentB,  through  an  absorption 
cvf  the  whole  soal  in  mosic,  for  one  who  has 
niade  her  husband  metaphysically  misera- 


*  What  marks   the  distinction,'  said  Bilr. 
<I?arlton,  *  between  the  judicious  and  the  vnU 
8^1*  ecooomist  is  this :  the  narrow  minded 
^vroman  succeeds  tolerably  in  the  filling  up, 
^ut  never  in  the  outline.    She  is  made  up  of 
"detail,  but  destitute  of  plan.    Petty  duties 
clenland  her  whole  grasp  of  mind,  and  after 
sU  the  thing  is  incomplete.  There  is  so  much 
Imstie  and  evident  exertion  in  all  she  does  ! 
she  brings  into  company  a  mind  exhausted 
mith  her  little  efforts !   overflowing  with  a 
sense  of  her  own  merits !  looking  up  to  her 
own  performances  as  the  highest  possible  el- 
evation of  the  human  intellect,  and  looking 
down  on  the  attainments  of  more  highly  gift- 
ed women,  as  so  many  obstructions  to  their 
usefulness  ;  always  drawing  comparisons  to 
her  own  advantage,  with  the  cultivated  and 
the  refined,  and  concluding  that  because  she 
possesses  not  their  elegance  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  deficient  in  her  art.    While  econo- 
mists of  the  higher  strain,  I  draw  from  liv- 
ing and  not   absent   instances,*    added   he, 
looking  benignantly  around  him,  *  execute 
their  well  ordered  plan,  as  an  indispensable 
duty,  but  not  as  a  superlative  merit.    They 
have   too   much  sense  to   omit  it,  but  they 
ha?e  too  much  taste  to  talk  of  it.    It  is  their 
business,  not  their  boast.    The  effect  is  pro- 
duced, but  the  hand  which  accomplishes  it  is 
not  seen.    The  mechanism  is  set  at  work, 
but  it  is  behind  the  scenes.    The  beauty  is 
visible,  the  labour  is  kept  out  of  sight.* 

*  The  misfortune  is,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  that 
people  are  apt  to  fancy,  that  judgment  is  a 
faculty  only  to  be  exercised  on  great  occa- 
sions ;  whereas  it  is  one  that  every  hour  is 
called  into  exercise.  There  are  certain 
habits  which  though  they  appear  inconsider- 
able when  examined  individually,  are  yet  of 
no  small  importance  in  the  aggregate.  Ex- 
actness, punctuality,  and  other  minor  vir- 
tues, contribute  more  than  many  are  aware, 
to  promote  and  to  fhcilitate  the  exercise  of 
the  higher  qualities.  I  would  not  erect  them 
into  a  magnitude  beyond  their  real  size ;  as 
persons  are  too  apt  to  do  who  are  only  punc- 
tual, and  are  deficient  in  the  higher  qualities ; 
but  by  the  regular  establishment  of  these 
habits  in  a  family,  it  is  inconceivable  to  those 
who  have  not  made  the  experiment,  how  it 
saves,  how  it  amplifies  time,  that  canvass  up- 
on which  all  virtues  must  be  wrought.  It 
is  incredible  how  an  orderly  division  of  the 
day  gives  apparent  rapidity  to  the  wings  of 
time,  while  a  stated  devotion  of  the  hour  to 
its  emploj^ment  really  lengthens  life,  it 
lengthens  it  by  the  traces  which  solid  occu- 
pation leaves  behind  it :  while  it  prevents 
tediousness  by  affording,  with  the  successive 
change,  the  charm  of  noveltv,  and  keeping 
up  an  interest  which  Would  flaig,  if  any  one 
empkiyment  were  too  long  pursued.    Now 
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all  tiiese  arrangements  of  life,  these  division 
of  time,  and  these  selections  and  appropria^ 
tions  of  the  business  to  the  hour,  come  with- 
in the  department  of  the  lady.  And  how 
much  wiU  the  cares  of  a  man  of  sense  be 
relieved,  if  he  choose  a  wife  who  can  do  all 
this  for  him  !* 

*  In  how  manv  of  my  friends*  houses,'  said 
Mr.  Carlton,  ^  have  I  observed  the  contrary 
habits  produce  contrary  effects?  A  yoong 
lady,  bred  in  total  ignorance  of  fimiUy  man* 
agement,  transplanted  from  the  house  of  her 
father,  where  she  has  learnt  nothing,  to  that 
of  her  husband,  where  she  is  expected  to 
know  eve^  thing,  disappoints  a  prudent 
man :  his  affection  may  continue,  but  his  es^ 
teem  will  be  diminished ;  and  with  his  hap- 
piness, his  attachment  to  home  will  .be  pro^ 
portionably  lessened.* 

'  It  is  perfectly  just,'  said  Sir  John,  *  and 
this  comfortless  deficiency  has  naturally 
taught  men  to  inveigh  against  the  higher 
kind  of  knowledge  which  they  suppose, 
though  unjustly,  to  be  the  cause  of  igno- 
rance in  domestic  matters.  It  is  not  entire- 
ly to  gratify  the  animal,  as  Miss  Sparkes  sup- 
poses, that  a  gentleman  likes  to  have  his  table 
well  aopointd  ;  but  because  his  own  digni- 
ty ana  bis  wife's  credit  are  involved  in  it. 
The  want  of  this  skill  is  one  of  the  grand 
evils  of  modem  life.  From  the  heireis  of  ike 
man  of  rank,  to  the  daughter  of  the  opulent 
traddman,  there  Uno  oneaualUy  in  which 
young  women  are  eo  generally  deficient  at  in 
domestic  economy.  And  when  Ihear  learn- 
ing contended  for  on  one  hand,  and  modish 
accomplishments  on  the  other,  I  always  con- 
tend for  this  intermediate,  this  Taluable,  this 
neglected  quality,  so  little  insisted  on,  so 
rareiv  found,  and  so  indispensably  neces- 
sary.^ 

*  Besides,*  said  Mr.  Carlton,  addressing 
himself  to  Miss  Sparkes,  *  you  ladies  are  apt 
to  consider  versatility  as  a  mark  f^  genius. 
She  therefore,  who  can  do  a  great  thing  well, 
ought  to  do  a  small  one  better ;  for,  as  Lord 
Bacon  well  observes,  he  who  cannot  contract 
his  mind  as  well  as  dilate  it,  wants  one  great 
talent  in  life.' 

Miss  Sparkes,  condescending  at  length  to 
break  a  silence  which  she  had  maintained 
with  evident  uneasioess,  said, '  aU  these  plod- 
ding employments  cramp  the  geoms,  de- 
grade the  mtellect,  depress  the  spirits,  de- 
base the  taste,  and  clip  the  wings  of  iroaein- 
ation.  And  this  poor,  cramps,  degraded, 
stinted,  depressed,  debited  creature  is  the 
very  being  whom  men,  men  of  reputed  sense 
too,  commonly  prefer  to  the  mind  of  large 
dimensions,  soaring  fancy,  and  aspiring 
tastes.' 

*  Imagination,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  <  well 
directed,  is  the  charm  of  life ;  it  gilds  every 
object,  and  embellishes  every  scene:  but 
allow  me  to  say,  that  where  a  woman  aban- 
dons herself  to  the  dominion  of  this  vagrant 
faculty,  it  may  lead  to  something  worse  than 
a  disorderly  table ;  and  the  husband  may  find 
that  the  badness  of  his  dinner  is  not  ttie 
onljf  ill  consequence  of  her  ^perluaary  t9U 
garies.* 
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taagW  nid  Mr.  Fhm,  who  had 
'.knoivii  to  be  BO  cileDt,  or  so  at* 
rue  eaoQ^»  I  bare  not  heard  00 
.  for  a  hmg  time.  I  am  sure  'tis 
.^ae  'tis  exactly  017  own  way  of 
tuasmhg.  There  is  ny  Bell  now,  I  Iwf  e 
spent  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  more  mo- 
ney, for  her  to  learn  mosie  and  whinMirhams, 
which  all  put  together  are  not  wofth  six- 
penoe.  I  would  give  them  all  up  to  see  her 
make  such  a  transy-puddingf,  as  that  which 
the  widow  in  the  Spectator  helped  Sir  Roger 
to  at  dinner :  why  I  don't  believe  Bell  knows 
whether  pie-crust  is  made  of  butter  or 
cheese;  or  whether  a  venison  pastf  should 
be  baked  or  boiled.  I  can  tell  her,  that  when 
her  husband,  if  she  ever  gets  one,  comes  in 
sharp  set  from  hunting,  be  won't  like  to  be 
IMit  off  with  a  tune  instead  of  a  dinner.  To 
marry  a  singing  girl,  and  complain  she  does 
not  keep  you  a  good  table,  is  like  eating 
nightingales,  and  finding  &ult  that  they 
are  not  good  tasted.  They  sing,  but  they 
are  of  no  further  use— to  eat  them,  instead 
of  listening  to  them,  is  applying  to  one 
sense,  the  gratification  which  belongs  to 
aoother.' 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  Miss  Sparkes 
a  little  shocked  the  delicate  feelings  of  the 
ladies,  of  Lucilla  especially,  bv  throwing  out 
some  expressions  or  envy,  sit  tne  superior  ad- 
vantages which  men  possess  for  distinguish- 
inr  tlwmselves.  *  Women,*  she  said,  *  'with 
Ulents  not  inferior,  were  allowed  no  stase 
for  display,  while  men  had  such  a  reach  for 
their  exertions,  such  a  compass  for  exercis- 
ing their  genius,  such  a  range  for  obtaining 
distinction,  that  they  were  at  once  the  ob- 
jects of  her  envy  for  the  means  they  possess- 
ed, and  of  her  pity  for  turning  them  to  no 
better  account.  There  were  indeed,'  she 
added,  '  a  few  men  who  redeemed  the  credit 
of  the  rest,  and  for  their  sakes  she  gloried, 
since  she  could  not  be  of  their  sex,  that  she 
was  at  least  of  their  species.* 

*  I  know.  Madam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
<  your  admiration  of  heroic  qualities  and  man- 
ly virtues— courage  for  instaiice.  But  there 
are  still  nobler  ways  of  exercising  coarage 
than  even  in  the  field  of  battle.  There  are 
more  exalted  means  of  shewing  spirit  than 
by  sending  or  accepting  a  challenge.  To 
sustain  a  fit  of  sickness  may  exhibit  as  true 
heroism  as  to  lead  an  army.  To  bear  a  deep 
affliction  well  calls  for  as  high  exertion  of 
soul  as  to  storm  a  town ;  and  to  meet  death 
with  Christian  resolution  is  an  act  of  cour- 
age, in  which  many  a  woman  has  triumphed, 
and  many  a  philosopher,  and  even  some  gen- 
erals, have  failed.' 

I  thought  I  saw  in  Miss  Sparkes^s  coun- 
tenance a  kind  of  civil  contempt,  as  if  she 
would  be  glad  to  exchange  the  patient  sick- 
ness and  heroic  death-bed  for  the  renown  of 
victorv  and  the  glorj  of  a  battle :  and  I  sus- 
pected that  she  envied  the  fame  of  the  chal> 
lenge,  and  the  spirit  of  the  duel,  more  than 
those  meek  and  passive  virtues  which  we  all 
agreed  were  peculiarly  Christian,  and  pecul- 
iarly feminine. 


CHAP.  XXXVH. 

lar  the  afiemoon,  when  the 
assembled  in  the  teraring  hmmd, 
satibn   turned  on  varioiu  aubj^cta       Kr. 
Flam,  feeling  as  if  he  had  not  ■nfc'ieaft/ 
produced  himself  at  dinner,  mam  toek  the 
lead.    He  was  never  soUcitoos  to 
he  called  his  learning,  but  when 
was  present,  whom  it  was  hiejriwftd 
to  set  down  as  he  called  it    Ttea  te 
&iled  to  give  broad  hints  that  if  We 
no  great  student,  it  was  not  f roan  ' 
but  from  the  pressure  of  nor%  ' 
avocations. 

He  first  rambled  into  some  deaoUory 
marks  on  the  absurdity  of  the  worfal*  and  the 
preposterousness  of  modem  nsagea^  which 
perverted  the  ends  of  edncatioft»  and  exalted 
things  which  were  of  least  nee  into  nost  im- 
portance. 

*  Ton  seem  out  of  humour  with  tbe  world, 
Mr.  Flam,'  said  Mr.  Stanley.  *  1  hate  the 
world,'  returned  he.  «  it  is  indeed,'  replied 
Mr.  Stanley,  *  a  scene  of  much  danger,  be- 
cause of  much  evil.' 

*  I  donH  value  the  danger  a  atimv/  n^oin- 
edMr.  Flam;  'andastotbe  evil,  Ihopel 
have  sense  enough  to  avoid  that :  bat  I  hale 
it  for  its  foUy,  and  despise  it  for  i(e  inconsis- 
tency.' 

<  ui  what  particulars,  Mr.  Flam  ?'  said  Sir 
John  Belfield. 

*  In  every  thinr,'  replied  he.  '  In  the  first 
place  don^t  peopfo  educate  their  daaghlers 
entirely  for  oolidays,  and  then-  woeder  that 
thevareofnouse?  Don't  they  charge  them 
to  be  modest,  and  teach  them  every  thi^^ 
thatcan  make  them  boU  ?  Are  we  not  an- 
gry that  they  don't  attend  to  great  eonoeras, 
after  having  instructed  them  to  take  the  most 
pains  for  the  least  things  !  There  is  my  Fan 
now,^they  tell  me  she  can  dance  as  w^  at 
a  posture  mistress,  but  she  slouches  in  her 
walk  like  a  milk  maid.  Now  as  she  seldom 
dances,  and  is  always  walking,  would  it  not 
be  more  rational  to  leaoh  her  to  do  that  best 
which  she  is  to  do  oftenest  ^  She  sings  Kke  a 
Syren,  but  'tis  only  to  strangers.  1  who  paid 
for  it,  never  heard  her  voice.  She  is  always 
warbliof  in  a  distant  room,  or  in  every  room 
where  there  is  company ;  but  if  I  have  the 
gout  and  want  to  be  amused,  she  is  as  dumb 
as  a  dormouse.' 

*  So  nrach  for  the  errors  in  educating  our 
daughters,'  said  Sir  John,  *  now  for  the  sons.' 

*  As  to  our  boya,'  returned  Mr.  Flaoi, 
*  don't  we  educate  them  in  one  rriigien,  and 
then  expect  them  to  practise  another?  Don't 
we  cram  them  with  books  of  heathen  philoa. 
ophy,  and  then  bid  them  go  and  be  gviod 
Christians  f  Don't  we  leaeh  them  to  adnwe 
the  heroes  and  gods  of  the  old  peels,  wb» 
there  is  hardly  one  hero,  and  certainly  not 
one  god,  who  would  not  in  this  country  have 
been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  if  not  emoutfld 
at  Tyburn  i  And  as  to  the  goddesses,  if  tliey 
had  been  brought  beforo  us  00  the  bendn 
brother  Stanley,  there  is  scarcely  ooa  of 
them  but  we  should  haveorcteted  totbn  famie 
of correcdoD.    The  qama  of  fhrnt^-  tad6ei!| 
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sfaoBld  hste  sent  to  the  daokiag^  stool  for  a 


*  Then  tnio  don't  wo  tell  our  sons,  when 
naien,  that  they  mnst  admire  a  moiiarehieal 
moftramenty  after  every  fMona  bare  been  tar 
Ken,  when  they  were  boys,  toiill  them  with 
»a|itnfes  for  the  ancient  repnbUcs  ?* 

«  Surely,  Mr.  Flam,*  sttd  Sir  John,  '  the 
auBoiOBt  forms  of  government  may  be  studied 
-Willi  fldrantage,  were  tt  only  to  shew  «s  by 
<cofitr8sl  the  superior  excellence  of  our  own  ' 

*  We  mijpht,'  said  Miss  Sparkea,  in  a  su- 
peroilioas accent,  *  learn  somethings  from 
tbflm  which  we  nnioh  want.  Y  en  have  been 
epenking  of  economy.  These  refmblioans 
whom  Mr.  Flam  is  pleased  to  treat  with  so 
much  contempt,  he  most  allow,  had  some 
gpood,  dever  contrivances  to  keep  down  the 
laxes^  which  it  would  dD  us  no  harm  to  imi- 
tate. Victories  were  much  better  baigains 
to  them  than  they  are  to  us.  A  few  laurel 
leaves  or  a  sprig  of  oak  was  not  <ittite  so  dear 
ft  pension.' 

«Bot  yon  will  altow,  Madam,'  said  Sir 
Jdin,  smiling,  *  that  a  triumph  wae  a  more 
expensive  reward  than  a  title.' 

Before  she  had  time  to  answer,  Mr  Flam 
said,  Met  me  ten  you,  Miss  Sparkes,  that  as  to 
trimnphs,  our  heroes  are  so  used  to  them  at 
sea,  that  they  would  laugh  at  them  at  home. 
Those  who  obtain  triumphs  as  often  as  they 
meet  their  enemies,  would  despise  such  holi- 
day play  among  their  friends.  We  don't  to 
be  sure,  rewara  them  as  your  ancients  did. 
We  don't  banish  them,  nor  put  them  to  death 
for  saving  their  country  like  your  Athenians. 
We  don't  pay  them  wim  a  trumpery  wreath 
like  your  Romans.  We  Englishmen  don't 
put  our  conquerors  off  with  leaves ;  we  grive 
them  fruits,  as  cheeiflilly  bestowed  as  m^ 
are  foiriy  earned.  €k)d  bless  them !  1  would 
i^ttoe  my  tnble  to  one  dish,  my  hall  to  one 
servant,  my  stoble  to  one  saddle-horse,  and 
nay  kennel  to  one  pointer,  rather  than  to 
abridge  the  preservers  of  Old  England  of  a 
feather.) 

*  Sigiiftl  exploits,  if  nationally  beneficial,' 
said  Sir  Jehu,  *  deserve  substantial  remu- 
neration ;  and  I '  am  inclined  to  think  that 
public  honours  are  valuable,  not  only  as  re- 
waids  but  hMntementr.  They  are  as  politic 
us  they  are  just.  When  Miltiades  and  his 
ilHtttnous  ton  thousand  gained  their  immor- 
tal victory,  would  not  a  Blenheim  erected  on 
the  ptains  of  Marathon,  have  stimulated  un- 
born soldiers,  more  than  the  little  transitory 
columns  which  barely  recorded  the  names  of 
the  victors  ?' 

«What  warrior,'  said  Mr.  Carlton,  <wiil 
hflieafter  vint  the  future  Palace  of  Trafelgsr 
without  reverence?  A  reverence,  the  purity 
of  which  will  be  in  no  degree  impaired  by 
contemplatittg  such  an  additiooal  motive  to 
emulation.* 

In  answer  to  some  ftirther  observations  of 
Miss  Sparkes,  on  the  superiority  of  the 
ancient  to  British  patriotism,  Mr.  Flam, 
whoee  indination  now  provoked  him  to  dis- 
*play  his  whole  stock  of  erudition,  eagerly 
euclalmed.'^  Do  yon  call  that  patriotism  m 
yoar&rouftte  AtJtoniMiSy  to  be  so  fond  of 


raree  shows,  as  not  only  to  devote  the  monc^ 
of  the  slate  to  j^ay  •  house,  bat  to  make  it  capi- 
tal to  divert  a  little  of  it  to  the  wanto  of  the 
gallant  soldiers,  who  were  fighting  their  bat* 
ties?  I  bate  to  hear  fellows  called  patriots, 
who  preferred  their  diversions  to  iheir  coun- 
try.' 

Then  erecting  himself,  as  if  he  felt  the 
taller  for  being  an  Englishman,  he  added,-^ 
'  What,  Madam  Sparkes,  would  your  Greeke 
have  said  to  a  Fitkiotic  Fund  by  private 
contribution,  of  near  ludf  a  million,  in  the 
midst  of  heavy  taxes  and  a  tedious  war,  vol- 
untarily raised  and  cheerfully  given  to  the 
orphans,  widows,  and  mothers  of  their  brave 
countiymen,  who  iell  in  their  defence? 
Were  the  poor  soldiers  who  fought  under 
your  Cimons,  and  your  — »-,  I  foi^  their 
names,  ever  so  kindly  remembered  ?  Make 
it  out  that  they  were—shew  me  such  a  spirit 
among  your  ancients,  and  I'll  torn  republi- 
can to-morrow.' 

Miss  Sparkes  having  agsin  said  something 
which  he  thought  ten&d  to  exalt  the  ancient 
stsftes  at  the  expense  of  our  own  country, 
Mr.  Flam  indignantly  replied— *  Tell  me, 
Madam,  did  your  Athens,  or  your  Sparta,  or 
your  Rome,  ever  take  in  seven  thousand 
starvinr  priests,  driven  from  a  country  with 
which  Uiev  were  at  war ;  a  country  they  had 
reason  to  hate,  of  a  religion  they  detested? 
Did  they  ever  receire  them  I  say,  maintain 
them  like  ffentlemen  ;  and  caress  them  like 
friends  ?  If  you  can  bring  me  one  such  in- 
stence,  I  will  give  up  Old  Eujgland,  and  turn 
Greek,  or  Roman,  oiu->any  thing  but  French- 


M  should  be  inclined,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, 

*  to  set  down  that  noble  deed  to  the  account 
of  oar  nati<mat  religion,  as  w^  as  of  our  na- 
tional generosity.* 

Min  Sparkes  said,  *  in  one  respect,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Flam  imitates  the  French  whom 
be  is  abusing.  He  is  very  apt  to  triumph 
where  he  has  eained  no  victory.  If  you  bear 
his  fMscount  of  a  defeat,  you  would  take  it, 
like  theirs  for  a  conquest. '  She  added,  bow- 
eve,  '  that  there  were  ilhistrious  men  in  oth- 
er countries  besides  bis  own,  as  thenr  suc- 
cesses testified.  For  her  part,  she  was  a  ci- 
tizen of  the  world,  and  honoured  heroes 
wherever  they  were  found,  in  Macedon,  in 
Sweden,  or  even  in  France.' 

*  True  enough,'  rejoined  Mr.  Flam,  *  the 
rulers  of  other  countries  have  gone  about 
and  delivered  kingdoms  a9jre  are  doing :  but 
there  is  this  difference :  they'  free  them  from 
mild  masters  to  make  them  their  own  slaves ; 
we  neither  get  them  for  ourselves  or  our 
minions,  onr  brothers,  or  cousins,  our  Jer- 
omes or  Josephs.  We  raise  the  weak,  they 
pull  down  the  prosperous.  If  we  redeem 
kmgdoms,  His  to  bestow  them  on  their  own 
lawful  kings.  If  we  help  this  nation,  'tis 
to  recal  one  sovereign  from  banishment ;  if 
we  assist  that,  'tis  to  deliver  another  from 
captivity.' 

'  What  a  scene  for  Spain,'  said  Sir  John, 

*  to  behold  in  us  their  own  national  Quixot- 
ism soberly  exemplified  and  rationally  reali- 

I  zed. !  The  generous  theory  of  their  romantic 
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knight-erraiit  broagfat  into  actaal  practice. 
The  fervour  without  the  absaniity;  the 
sound  principle  of  justice  without  the  eztra- 
vaeance  of  fancy!  Wrongs  redressed  and 
rights  restored,  and  upon  the  grandest  scale ! 
Deliverance  wrought,  not  for  ima^nary 
princes,  but  for  deposed  and  imprisoned 
monarchs !  Injuries  avenged— not  the  ideal 
injuries  of  ridiculous  individuals,  but  the  sub- 
stantial wrongs  of  plundered  empires !' 

Sir  John,  who  was  amused  with  the  oddi- 
ties of  Mr.  Flam,  was  desirous  of  still  pro- 
voking him  to  talk ;  much  effort  indeed  was 
Bot  reouired  to  induce  him  to  do  what  he  was 
fond  01  doing,  whenever  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contradicting  Miss  Sparkes. 

'But,  Mr.  Flam,'  said  Sir  John,  'you 
were  interrupt^  as  you  began  to  enumerate 
the  inconsistencies  which  you  said  had  put 
you  out  of  love  with  the  world.' 

*  Why,  it  makes  me  mad,'  replied  he,  '  to 
hear  men  who  make  the  loudest  outcry 
about  the  dangers  of  the  state,  cramming 
their  houses  with  French  governesses, 
French  cooks,  and  French  valets ;  is  not 
UuB  adding  flame  to  the  fire  ?  Then  I  have 
DO  patience  to  see  people  who  pretend  great 
xeal  for  the  church,  delighted  that  an  Italian 
singer  should  have  a  larger  revenue  than  the 
hi^^est  of  our  own  bishops.  Such  patriots 
might  have  done  well  enough  for  Athenians,* 
added  he,  looking  insultinglv  at  Miss 
Sparkes,  <  but  they  make  miserable  English- 
men. Then  1  hate  to  see  fellows  who  pay 
least  taxes,  complaining  most  of  the  burthen 
•—those  who  most  lament  tlie  hardness  of  the 
times,  spending  money  in  needless  extrava- 
gance, and  luxury  increasing  in  exact  pro- 
portion as  means  diminish. 

*  Then  I  am  sick  of  the  conceit  of  the 
boys  and  girls.  Do  but  observe  bow  their 
vanity  imposes  on  their  imderstanding,  and 
bow  names  disguise  tbinffs.  My  son  would 
start  if  I  were  to  desire  him  to  go  to  London 
in  the  ilage  eoach^  but  be  putt  hwuelj  inio 
the  maU  with  great  coolness.  If  I  were  to 
talk  to  Fan  about  livin?  in  a  tmeUl  houte^ 
she  would  not  give  me  the  hearing,  whereas 
she  is  quite  wild  to  live  in  a  cotickge,* 

'  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you,  Mr. 
Flam,'  said  Sir  John,  smiling,  ^  as  to  the  in- 
consistency of  the  world,  I  rather  lament  its 
dull  uniformity.  If  we  may  rely  on  those 
living  chronicles,  the  newspapers,  all  is  one 
faultless  scene  of  monotonous  perfection. — 
Were  it  otherwise,  I  presume,  those  frugal 
philologers  would  not  keep  a  set  of  phrases 
ready  cut  and  dried,  in  order  to  apply  them 
universally  in  all  cases.  For  instance,  is 
not  every  public  place  from  St.  James's  to 
Otaheite,  or  the  Cape,  invariably  crowded 
wiUh  beatUy  andfasliion  ?  Is  not  every  pub- 
lic sermon  pronounced  to  be  excellent  f  Is 
not  every  civic  speech,  every  provincial 
harangue  neat  and  appropriate  ?  And  is  not 
every  military  corps,  from  the  veteran  regi- 
ment of  regulars,  to  the  volunteer  company 
of  a  month's  standing,  alwavs  declared  to  be 
in  the  highest  gtate  of  discipline  ?* 

Before  the  company  went  away,  I  observ- 
ed that  Mrs.  Carlton  gave  LuciUa  a  signifi- 


cant glance,  and  both  wHbdfieiir  tagMner^^^ 
In  spite  of  my  thorough  belief  of  the  nsjiist- 
ide  and  absurdity  of  my  sospickm,  a   pao? 
darted  through  my  hearty  at  the  bare  poesi- 
bility  that  Lord  Staunton  raigfht  be  tbe  suL- 
ject  of  this  secret  ccmference.     I  was 
fectly  assured,  that  Miss  Stanley  iroiikl 
er  accept  him,  while  he  retained  bis  pn 
character ;  but  that  character  mii^t  be  im- 
proved.    She  had  rejected  him  for  bis  prin- 
ciples ;    if  these  pnncif^es  were  changed, 
there  was  no  other  reasonable  gromid  of  ob- 
jection.   He  might  be  reformed.      Dare  I 
own,  even  to  myself,  that  I  dreaded  to  bear 
of  his  reformation.    I  hated  myeelf  for  the 
thought.    I  will,  said  I  faintly,  endeavoor 
to  rejoice  if  it  be  so.    I  felt  a  confitct  in  my 
mind  between  my  principles  and  my  passfoo, 
that  distressed  me  not  a  little.     My  int^rity 
had  never  before  been  so  assailed. 

At  length  they  returned.    I  eamestiy  ex- 
amined   their  countenances.     Both  looked 
cheerful,  and  even  animated  ;  yet  it  was  ev- 
ident from  the  redness  of  their  eyes  that  both 
of  them  had  been  weeping.    The  oompanj 
immediately  took  their  leave ;  all  our  psuty, 
as  it  was  a  fine  evening,  ateoded  them  oat 
to  their  carriages,  exceot  Miss  Stanley,  she 
only  pressed  the    band  of   Mrs.    Cartton, 
smiled,  and  looked  as  if  she  durst  not  trust 
herself  to  talk  to  her,  withdrew  to  the  bow 
window  from  whence  she  conld  see  them  de- 
part.   I  remained  in  the  room. 

As  she  was  wiping  her  eyes  to  take  away 
the  redness,  which  waa  a  sure  way  to  in- 
crease it,  I  ventured  to  join  her,  and  inqoir- 
ed,  with  an  interest  I  could  not  conceal, 
what  bad  happened  to  distress  her.  ^  These 
are  not  tears  of  distress,'  said  she,  sweetly 
smiling.  *  I  am  quite  ashamed  that  I  have 
so  little  self-control ;  bot  Mrs.  Carltoo  has 
given  me  so  much  pleasure !  1  have  csanght 
the  infection  of  her  joy,  though  my  foolish 
sympathy  looks  more  like  sorrow.'  Surely, 
said  I,  indignantly  to  myself,  she  will  not 
own  Staunton's  love  to  my  face  ? 

All  frank  and  open  as  Miss  Stanley  was, 
I  was  afraid  to  press  her.    I  bad  not  courage 
to  ask  what  I  longed   to    know.     Though 
Lord  Staunton^  renewed  addresses  might 
not  give  them  so  much  pleasure,  yet  his  re- 
formation I  knew  would.    I  now  looked  so 
earnestly  in<|uisitive   at  Lucilla,  that  she 
said,  *■  Oh  he  is  all  we  could  wish.    He  is  a 
thoroughly   converted  man!'     IndignatxoR 
and  astonishment  made  me  speechless.    Is 
this  the  modest  Lucilla,  said  I  to  myself?  It 
is  all  over.    She  loves  him  to  distraction. 
\s  I  attempted  not  to  speak,  she  at  length 
said, '  My  poor  friend  is  at  last  quite  happy. 
I  know  you  will  rejoice  with  us.    Mr.  Can- 
ton has  for  sometime  regolarlv  read  the  Bi- 
ble with  her.    He  condescends  to  hear,  and 
to  inyite  her  remarks,  telling  her,  that  if  he 
is  the  better  classic,  she  is  the  better  Chris- 
tian, and  that  their  assistance  in  the  things 
which  each  understands  must  be  reciprocal. 
If  he  is  her  teacher  in  human  literature,  he 
says,  she  most  be  his  in  that  which  is  divipe. 
He  has  been  very  earnest  to  get  his  mind 
imbued  with  scriptural  knowledge.'   How 
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icicKpressible  wss  now  my  joy  !    As  I  was 
f^till  silent  she  went  on.    ^  But  this  is  not  all. 
J^ast  Saturday  he  said  to  her,  *•  Henrietta,  I 
l&ave  but  one  complaint  to  make  of  you  ; 
And  it  is  for  a  fault  which  i  always  thought 
>^^ould    be    the  last  I  should  ever  have  to 
ohargeyou  with.    It  is  selfishness.'     Mrs. 
CJarlton  was  a  little  skocked,  though  the  ten- 
derness of  his  manner  mitigated  her  alarm. 
*■  Henrietta,'  resumed  he,  '  you  intend  to  go 
to  Heaven  without  your  husband.     1  know 
you  always  retire  to  your  dressing-room,  not 
only  for  your  private  devotions,  but  to  read 
prayers  to  your  maids.     What  have  vour 
men-servants  done,  what  has  your  husband 
done,  that  they  should  be  excluded  ?    Is  it 
not  a  little  selfish,  my  Henrietta,'  added  he, 
smiling,  *  to  confine  your  zeal  to  the  eternal 
liappiness  of  your  own  sex?    Will  you  allow 
me  and  my  men-servants  to  join  you  ?    To- 
morrow is  Sunday ;   we    will  then,    if  you 
please,  begin  in  the  hall.    You  shall  preoare 
ivhat  you  would  have  read ;  and  I   will  be 
your  chaplain.    A  roost  unworthy  one,  Hen- 
rietta. I  confess ;  but  you  will  not  only  have 
a  chaplain  of  your  own  making,  but  a  Chris- 
tian also.    Yes,  my  angelic  wife,  I  am  a 
Christian  upon  the  truest,  the  deepest  con- 
viction.* 

«( ( Never,  my  dear   Lucilla,'  continued 
Mrs.  Carlton,  ^  did  I  know  what  true  happi- 
ness was  till  that  moment.    My  husband, 
with  all  his  faults,  had  always  been  remarka- 
bly sincere.     Indeed  his  aversion  from  hy- 
pocrisy had  made  him  keep  back  his  right 
feelings  and  sentiments,  till  he  was  assured 
they  were  well  established  in  his  mind.    He 
has  for  some  time  been  regular  at  church,  a 
thing,  he  said,  too  much  taken  up  as  a  cus- 
tomary form  to  be  remarkable,  and  which 
therefore  involved  not  much;   but  &mily 
prayer  adopted  from  conviction  of  its  being 
a  duty,  ratner  pledged  a  man  to  consistent 
religion.    Never,  I  hope,  shall  I  forget  the 
joy  I  felt,  nor  my  gratitude  to  that  Being 
*  from  whom  all  holy  desires  proceed,'  when, 
with  all  his  family  kneeling  solemnly  around 
him,  I  heard  my  once  unhappy  husband  with 
a  sober  fervour  begin, 

*^  ^  To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies 
and  forgiveness,  though  we  have  rebelled 
against  him,  neither  have  we  obeyed  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  our  God,  to  walk  in  his 
laws  which  he  set  before  us.^ 

<  He  evidently  struggled  with  his  own  feel- 
iogs;  but  his  manly  mind  earned  him 
through  it  with  an  admirable  mixture  of  dig- 
nity and  feeling.  He  was  so  serenely  cheer- 
ful the  rest  of  the  evening,  that  I  felt  he  had 
obtained  a  great  victory  over  himself,  and  his 
heart  was  at  peace  within  him.  Prayer  with 
him  was  not  a  beginning  form,  but  a  con- 
summation of  his  better  purposes.'  " 

The  sweet  girl  could  not  forbear  weeping 
agaio,  while  she  was  giving  me  this  interest- 
iog  account.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  loved 
her  till  then.  To  see  her  so  full  of  sensibili- 
ty, without  the  slightest  tincture  of  romance, 
so  feeling,  yet  so  sober-minded,  enchanted 
me.  I  could  now  afford  to  wish  heartily  for 
Lord  Stauaton's  reformation,  because  it  was 


not  likely  to  interfere  with  my  hopes.  And 
now  the  danger  was  over,  I  even  endeavour- 
ed to  make  myself  believe  that  I  thauld  have 
wished  it  in  any  event ;  so  treacherous  will 
the  human  heart  be  found  by  those  who 
watch  its  motions.  And  it  prc)ceeds  from  not 
watching  them,  that  the  generality  are  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  evils  which  lurk 
within  it 

Before  I  bad  time  to  expr^  half  what  I 
felt  to  the  fair  narrator,  the  party  came  in. 
They  seemed  as  much  puzzlea  at  the  position 
in  which  they  found  Lucilla  and  mys^,  die 
wfping  her  eyes,  and  I  standing  by  in  admi- 
ration, as  I  had  been  at  her  mystenous  inter* 
view  with  Mrs.  Carlton.  The  Belfields  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  it.  The  mother's  looks 
expressed  astonishment  and  anxiety.  The 
fatner's  eye  demanded  an  explanation.  All 
this  mute  eloquence  passed  in  an  instant. 
Miss  Stanley  gave  them  not  time  to  inquire. 
She  flew  to  her  mother,  and  eagerly  repeated 
the  little  tale  which  furnish^  matter  for 
grateful  joy  and  improving  conversation  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Stanley  expressed  a  thorough  confi- 
dence in  the  sincerity  of  Carlton.  *  He  bad 
always,*  continued  he,  ^  in  his  worst  days  an 
abhorrence  of  deceft,  and  such  a  dread  of 
people  appearing  better  than  they  are,  that 
he  even  commended  that  roost  absurd  prac- 
tice of  Dean  Swift,  who  you  know,  used  to 
perform  family  prayer  in  a  garret,  for  fear 
any  one  should  call  in  and  detect  him  in  the 
performance.'  Carlton  defended  this  as  an 
honourable  instance  of  Swift's  abhorrence  of 
ostentation  in  his  religion.  I  opposed  it  on 
the  more  probable  ground  of  his  being 
ashamed  of  it.  For  allowing,  what  however 
never  can  be  allowed,  that  an  ordinary  man 
might  have  some  excuse  for  the  dread  of  be- 
ing sneered  at,  as  wanting  to  be  thought 
righteous  overmuch ;  yet  in  a  churchman,  in 
a  dignified  churchman,  family  prayer  would 
be  expected  as  a  customary  decency,  an  in- 
dispensable appendage  to  his  situation; 
which,  though  it  might  be  practised  without 
piety,  could  not  be  omitted  without  disgrace, 
and  which  even  a  sensible  infidel,  consider- 
ing it  merely  as  a  professional  act  could  not 
say  was  a  custom 

More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 


CHAP.  XXXVITI. 

One  evening,  which  Mr.  Tyrrel  happened 
to  spend  with  us,  after  Mr.  Stanley  bad  per- 
formed the  family  devotions,  Mr.  'TyiTel  said 
to  him,  *  Stanley.  I  don't  much  like  the 
prayer  you  read.  It  seems,  by  the  great 
stress  it  lays  on  holiness,  to  imply  that  a  man 
has  something  in  his  own  power.  Yon  did 
indeed  mention  the  necessity  of  &ith,  and  the 
power  of  i^race ;  but  there  was  too  much 
about  making  the  life  holy,  as  if  that  were 
all  in  all.  You  seem  to  be  putting  us  so  much 
upon  working  and  doing,  that  you  leave  no- 
thing to  do  for  the  Saviour.' 

■  Iwisb,^  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  <  as  I  am  no 
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dieep  thflolQgian,  thsit  yaa  had  started  this  ob- 
ieotioa  before  Dr.  Barlovr  went  away,  for  I 
know  DO  mao  more  able  or  more  wiUmg  for 
aerioas  diBcassioii.' 

•No,*  replied  T^rrrel,  *I  see  clearly  by 
some  tbiDgp  which  be  dropt  in  conversation, 
as  well  as  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  sermons, 
that  Barlow  and  I  should  nerer  agree.  He 
means  well,  but  knows  little.  He  sees  some- 
thing, but  feels  nolhingf.  More  arg^ument 
than  imotion.  Too  much  reasoning,  and  too 
little  religion ;  a  little  light,  and  no  heat 
He  seems  to  me  bo  to  •  overload  the  ship  with 
duties,*  that  it  wiU  sink  by  the  very  means 
lie  takes  to  keep  it  afloat.  I  thank  God  my 
own  eves  are  opened,  and  1  at  last  feel  com* 
fortabte  in  my  mind.' 

*•  Religious  comfort,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  •  is 
a  high  attainment.  Only  it  is  incumbent  on 
every  CliriBlian  to  be  assured  that  if  he  is 
happy  it  is  on  safe  grounds.' 

•  I  have  taken  care  of  that,*  replied  Mr. 
Tyrrel.  •  For  some  years  after  I  had  quitted 
my  loose  habits,  I  attended  occasionally  at 
church,  but  found  no  comfort  in  it,  because 
I  perceived  so  much  was  to  be  done,  and  so 
much  was  to  be  sacrificed.  But  the  great 
doctrines  of  faith,  as  opened  to  me  by  Mr. 
n"-n,  have  at  last  given  me  peace  and  liber- 
ty, and  I  rest  myself  without  solicitude  on  the 
roescy  so  freely  offered  in  the  Gospel.  No 
mistakes  or  sins  of  mine  can  ever  make  me 
forfeit  the  divine  favour.* 

<  Let  OS  hear,  however,*  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, •  what  the  Bible  says ;  for  as  that  is  the 
only  rule  by  which  we  shall  he  judged  here- 
after, it  may  be  prudent  to  be  guided  by  it 
here.  God  says  by  the  prophet,  *■  I  wiil  pet 
my  spirit  withmyou:'  but  he  does  this  for 
some  purpose ;  for  he  says,  in  the  very  next 
words,  •!  will  cause  you  to  walk  in  my 
statntes.  *  A nd  for  fear  this  should  not  plain- 
ly enough  inculcate  holiness,  he  goes  oii  to 
say,  *  And  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments,  and 
do  them.*  Show  me,  U  you  can,  a  single 
promise  made  to  an  impenitent,  unholy  man.* 

TyrreL    *  Wh^  is  not  the  mercy  of  God 

Promised  to  the  wicked  in  every  part  of  the 
tible?* 

SUmky.  « It  is.  But  that  is,  « if  he  for« 
sake  his  way.* 

Tyrrel.  •  This  fondness  for  works  is,  in 
my  opinion,  nothing  else  but  setting  aside  the 
free  grace  of  God.' 

Stanletf.  *  Quite  the  contrary  :  so  far 
from  settmg  aside,  it  is  the  wav  to  glorify  it, 
for  it  is  by  that  grace  alone  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  perform  right  actions.  For  myself^ 
I  always  find  it  difficult  to  answer  persons, 
who,  in  flying  to  one  extreme,  think  they 
cannot  too  mnch  degrade  the  opposite.  If 
we  give  foith  its  due  prominence,  the  mere 
moralist  reprobates  oat  principles,  as  if  we 
were  depreciating  worics.  If  we  magnify 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  advocate  for  ex- 
clnsive  faKh  accuses  us  of  being  its  enemy.* 

T^rrelt  *  For  my  own  part,  I  am  persua- 
ded that  unqualified  trust  is  the  only  ground 
of  safety.* 

Sianley.  *  He  who  cannot  lie  has  indeed 
told  us  so.    But  trust  in  God  is  humble  de- 


gsndence,  not  presuuiptuona  JtccfarUy.  Tm 
ible  does  not  say  trust  in  the  Lonl  and  vr 
on,  but,  *  trust  in  the  Liord,  and  be  dos^z 
good.'  We  are  elsewhere  told  tiiat,  *G€d 
works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do.'  There  t»  £o 
getting  over  that  httle  word  to  do.  I  scp 
pose  yon  allow  the  necessi^  of  prayer. ' 

TyrreL    '  Certainly  I  tfo.* 

SUuUey.  *  But  there  are  oooditiaDS  to  oft 
prayers  also,  *  if  I  rMnird  iaiqaity  in  cr- 
neart  the  Lord  wiU  not  hear  nne-'  * 

TyrreL  *  The  scriptures  affirm  ttiat  we 
must  live  on  the  promises.' 

Slftniey.  *They  are  indeed  UieveryaL* 
ment  of  the  Christian  life.  But  what  ace  the 
promises  ?' 

T^rel.  *  Free  pardon  and  etersallifo  tn 
ibem  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.* 

Stanley.  '  True.  But  wbo  are  tb^  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus  ?    The  Apostle  tera  as. 

*  they  wbo  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  aftei 
the  spirit.'  Besides,  is  not  holiness  promiMd 
as  well  as  pardon  ?  <  A  new  heart  uriO  I  girc 
you.  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  withio  you.' ' 

Tyrrel.  *  Surely,  Stanley,  you  abuse  the 
^race  of  the  Gospel,  by  preteniaing^  tbatman 
IS  saved  by  las  own  righteousness 

Stanley.  *  No,  no,  my  dear  Tvrrd,  it  is 
you  wbo  abuse  it,  by  making  God's  mercy 
set  aside  manH  duty.  ADow  me  to  observe, 
that  he  who  exalts  the  rrace  of  God,  with  s 
view  to  indulge  himself  in  any  sin,  is  deceiv- 
ing no  one  but  himself;  and  be  who  trusts  ia 
Christ,  with  a  view  to  spare  himself  the  ne- 
cessity of  watchfulness,  humility,  and  self- 
denial,  that  man  depends  upon  Christ  fi>r 
more  than  he  has  promised.' 

TyrreL  «  Well,  Mr.  Stanley,  it  appears 
to  me  that  yoo  want  to  patch  up  a  oonveaieBt 
accommodating  religion,  as  if  Christ  were 
to  do  a  little,  and  we  were  to  do  the  rest :  a 
sort  of  partnership  salvation,  and  in  which 
man  has  the  largest  share.' 

St€tnley,  '  This,  1  fear,  is  indeed  the  daa- 
serous  creed  of  man^  worldly  Christians.-^ 
No,  God  may  be  said  to  do  aD,  becaose  he 
gives  power  for  all,  strength  for  all,  grace 
lor  all.  But  this  ffrace  is  a  principle,  a  vital 
eneigy,  a  life-giving  spirit  to  quicken  us,  to 
make  us  i^und  in  holiness.  He  does  not 
make  his  graoe  abound,  that  we  may  secure- 
ly live  in  sin,  but  that  we  may  subdue  it,  re- 
nounce it,  live  above  it' 

TyrreA,  'When  our  Saviour  was  npoo 
eartD,  there  was  no  one  quality  be  so  uni- 
formly commended,  in  those  who  came  to  be 
healed  by  him,  as  foith.' 

Stanl^*  *  It  18  most  true.  But  we  do 
not  meet  in  any  of  them  wi^  aaoh  a  pre* 
sumptuous  foitb,  as  led  them  to  rush  into  dis- 
eases on  purpose  to  shew  their  csaa§dence  in 
his  power  of  nealing  them,  neither  are  we  to 

*  continue  in  un  that  graoe  may  abound.*— 
Tou  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  foith  of  the 
persons  you  mention,  was  always  aocompani« 
ed  with  an  earnest  desire  to  get  rid  of  their 
diseases*  And  it  is  worth  remariring,  that  to 
the  words  <  thy  faith  has  made  thee  whole,*  ts 
added  *  Mil  fio  mors,' lest  a  worse  thing  oontp 
unto  thee.' 

Tyrrd.    '  Tou  cannot  persuade  me  that 
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ttttr  icieg^ect,  or  even  sin  of  mine,  can  make 
void  the  coreoant  of  God.' 

Stanley*  *  Nolhio^  can  set  aside  the  cove- 
aaiit  of  Crod,  which  is  sure  and  steadfast.— 
But  as  for  him  who  lives  in  the  allowed  prac- 
tice of  any  sin,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  no 
part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  It  is  clear  tliat  he 
18  not  one  of  those  whom  God  has  taken  into 
the  covenant.  That  God  will  keep  his  word 
is  most  certain,  but  snch  a  one  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  person  to  whom  that  word  is 
^dressed.  God  as  much  designed  that  you 
should  applv  the  faculties,  the  power,  and 
the  will  ne  has  given  you,  to  a  life  of  holi- 
ness, as  he  meant  when  he  gave  vou  less, 
bands,  and  eyes,  thatjrou  should  walk,  work, 
and  see.  His  grace  is  not  intended  to  ex- 
clode  the  use  of  his  gifts,  but  to  perfect,  ex- 
alt, and  ennoble  them.* 

Tyrrd*  *  I  can  produce  a  multitude  of 
texts  to  prove  that  Christ  has  done  every 
thing,  and  of  course  has  left  nothing  for  roe 
to  do,  but  to  believe  on  him.* 

Stanley.  *  Let  us  take  the  general  tenor 
and  spirit  of  scripture,  and  neither  pack  sin- 
gle texts  together,  detached  from  the  con- 
nexion in  which  they  stand  ;  nor  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  soueeze  all  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  out  or  every  single  text,  which 

Serhaps  was  only  meant  to  inculcate  one  in- 
ividual  principle.  How  consistentlv  are 
the  great  leading  doctrines  of  faith  ana  holi- 
ness balanced  and  reconciled  in  every  part 
of  the  Bible  !  If  ever  I  had  been  in  danger 
of  resting  on  a  mere  dead  faith,  by  one  of 
those  texts  on  which  you  exclusively  build, 
in  the  very  next  sentence,  perhaps,  I  am 
roused  to  active  virtue,  by  some  lively  ex- 
ample, or  absolute  command.  If  as^n  I  am 
ever  in  danger,  as  yon  say,  of  sintring  the 
ship  with  my  proud  duties,  the  next  passage 
calls  me  to  order,  by  some  powerful  injunc- 
tion to  renounce  alfconfidence  in  my  miser- 
able defective  virtues,  and  to  put  my  whole 
trust  in  Christ.  By  thus  assimilating  the 
Creed  with  the  Commandments,  the  Bible 
becomes  its  own  interpreter,  and  perfect 
harmoDV  is  the  result.  Allow  me  also  to  re- 
mark, that  this  invariable  rule  of  exhibiting 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture  in  their  due  pro- 
portion, order,  and  relative  connexion,  is 
one  of  the  leading  excellencies  in  the  ser- 
vice of  our  Church.  While  no  doctrine  is 
neglected  or  undervalued,  none  is  dispropor- 
tionately magnified,  at  the  expense  of  the 
others.  There  is  neither  omission,  undue 
prominence,  nor  exaggeration.  There  is 
complete  symmetry  aira  correct  proportion.' 
Tyrret.  *  I  assert  that  we  are  freed  by  the 
Gospel  from  the  condemnation  of  the  law.* 

Sianiey.  *  But  where  do  you  find  that  we 
are  free  from  the  obligation  of  obeying  it  ? 
For  my  own  part  I  do  not  combine  the  doctrine 
of  grace  to  which  I  most  cordiallv  assent, 
with  any  doctrine  which  practically  denies 
the  voluntary  agency  of  man.  Nor,  in  my 
adoptioo  of  the  belief  of  that  volontaiy  agen- 
cy, do  I,  in  the  remotest  degree,  presume  to 
abridge  the  sovereig^nty  of  God.  I  adopt 
none  of  the  metaphysical  subtleties,  none  of 
the  abstruse  niceties  of  any  party,  nor  do  I 
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imitate  either  in  the  reprobation  of  the  other, 
firmly  believing  that  heaven  is  peopled  with 
the  humble  and  the  conscientious  out  of  every 
class  of  real  Christians.* 

Tyrrel.  *  Still  I  insist  that  if  Christ  has 
delivered  me  from  sin,  sin  can  do  me  no  harm.' 

Stanley.  '  My  dear  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  the  king 
of  your  country  were  a  mighty  general,  and 
had  delivered  the  land  from  some  powerful 
enemy,  would  it  shew  your  sense  of  the  obli- 
gation, or  your  allegiance  as  a  subject,  if 
yon  were  to  join  the  enemy  he  had  defeated  ? 
By  so  doing,  though  the  country  might  be  sa- 
ved, yon  would  ruin  yourself.  Let  us  then 
live  in  confederacy  with  sin,  the  power  of 
which  indeed  our  Redeemer  has  broken,  but 
both  the  power  and  guilt  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  still  at  liberty  to  incur.' 

7\/rrel.  *  Stanley,  I  remember  when  you 
thought  the  Gospel  was  all  in  all.' 

SUtnley.  *  I  think  so  still :  but  I  am  now, 
as  I  was  then,  for  a  sober  consistent  Gospel, 
a  Christianity,  which  must  evidence  itself  by 
its  fruits.  The  first  words  of  the  Apostle  af- 
ter his  conversion  were,  *  Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do  ?'  When  he  says,  ^  so  run 
that  ye  may  obtain,*  he  could  never  mean 
that  we  could  obtain  by  sitting  still,  nor 
would  he  have  talked  of  *■  labouring  in  iNitn,* 
if  he  meant  that  we  should  not  labour  at  all. 
We  dare  not  persist  in  any  thing  that  is 
wrong,  or  neglect  any  thing  that  is  right, 
from  an  erroneous  notion,  that  we  have  such 
an  interest  in  Christ,  as  will  excuse  us  from 
doing  the  one,  or  persisting  in  the  other.* 

TyrreL  *  I  fancy  you  think  that  a  man's 
salvation  depends  on  the  number  of  good  ac- 
tions he  can  muster  together.* 

Stanley.  *  No,  it  is  tne  very  spirif  of  Chris- 
tianity not  to  build  on  this  or  that  actual 
work,  but  sedulously  to  strive  for  that  tem- 
per, and  those  dispositions,  which  are  the 
seminal  principle  or  all  virtues  ;  and  where 
the  heart  struggles,  and  prays  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  state,  though  the  man  should  be 
placed  in  such  circumstances  as  to  be  able 
to  do  little  to  promote  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, or  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world ;  this  verv  habitual  aim  and  bent  of 
the  mind,  with  humble  sorrow  at  its  low  at- 
tainments, is,  in  my  opinion,  no  slight  de- 
g^ree  of  obedience.' 

Tyrrel  «But  you  will  allow  that  the 
Scriptures  affirm  that  Christ  is  not  only  a 
sacrifice,  but  a  refuse,  a  consolation,  a  rest.' 

Sitmln/.  '  Blessed  be  God,  he  is  indeed  all 
these.  But  he  is  a  consolation  only  to  the 
heavy  laden,  a  refuge  to  those  alone  who  for- 
sake sin.  The  rest  he  promises  is  not  a  rest 
from  labour,  but  a  rest  from  evil.  It  is  a 
rest  from  the  drudgery  of  the  world,  but  not 
from  the  service  of  God.  It  is  not  inactivity, 
but  quietness  of  spirit ;  not  sloth,  but  peace. 
He  draws  men  ihdeed  from  slavery  to  free- 
dom, but  not  a  freedom  to  do  evil,  or  to  do 
nothing.  He  makes  his  serviee  easy,  but 
not  by  lowering  the  rule  of  duty,  not  by 
adapting  his  commands  to  the  corrupt  incli- 
nations of  our  nature.  He  communicates 
his  grace,  gives  fresh  and  higher  motives  to 
ebraienoe,  and  imparts  pe^ceand  comfort, 
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not  bjr  any  abatement  in  his  demaiidt,  but 
by  this  imusioo  of  his  own  grace,  and  thiB 
comiaunicatioQ  of  bis  ovrn  spirit.* 

Tyrrel,  '  You  are  a  strange  fellovr.  Ae- 
confing  to  yon,  we  can  neitter  be  sared  by 
good  works,  nor  without  them.' 

Stanhy.  ^  Come,  Mr.  Tjrrrd,  you  are 
nearer  the  truth  than  yon  intended.  We 
cannot  be  saved  hj  the  merit  of  onr  good 
works,  without  setting  at  nought  the  merits 
and  death  of  Christ ;  and  we  canoot  be  saved 
without  them,  unless  we  set  at  nought  God*s 
boliness,  and  make  him  a  favorer  of  sin. 
Now  to  this  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
properly  understood,  is  most  completely  hos- 
tile. That  this  doctrine  favours  sin,  is  one 
of  the  hhe  charges  which  worldly  men  bring 
against  vital  Christianity,  because  they  do 
not  understand  the  principle,  nor  enquire  in- 
to the  grounds  on  which  it  is  adopted.' 

Tyrrtl.  *•  Still  I  think  vou  limit  the  grace 
of  God,  as  if  people  must  oe  very  good  first, 
in  order  to  deserve  it,  and  then  be  will  come 
and  add  his  grace  to  their  goodness.  Where- 
as grace  has  k>een  most  conspicuous  in  the 
most  notorious  sinners.* 

StanUy.  <  I  allow  thaut  the  grace  of  God 
has  never  manifested  itself  more  gloriously 
than  in  the  conversion  of  notorious  sinners. 
But  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  all  such, 
with  Si.  Paul  at  their  bead,  have  ever  after 
been  eminently  more  afraid  than  other  men 
of  falling  again  into  sin ;  they  have  prayed 
with  the  greatest  earnestness  to  be  delivered 
from  the  power  of  it,  and  have  continued  to 
lament  most  deeply  the  remaining  corruption 
of  their  hearts.* 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Mr.  Tyr- 
rel said,  *  he  should  be  inclined  to  entertain 
doubts  of  that  man's  state,  who  could  not 
give  an  accurate  aeoouoC  of  the  time  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  first  awakened,  and 
who  had  no  sensible  nanifie»tations  of  the  di- 
vine favour.* 

*  I  believe,*  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  <  that  my 
notions  of  the  evidence  of  being  in  the  felronr 
of  God  differ  materially  from  yours.  If  a 
man  feel  in  himself  a  hatred  of  all  sin,  with- 
out sparing  his  favourite  corruption ;  if  he 
rest  mr  salvation  on  the  promise  of  the  Gos- 
pel alone  ;  if  he  maintain  in  his  mind  such  a 
sense  of  the  nearness  and  immeasurable  im- 
portanoe  of  eternal  things,  as  shall  enable 
bim  to  use  temporal  things  with  moderation, 
and  anticipate  their  ena  without  dismay  ;  if 
be  delight  m  the  worship  of  God*  is  zealous 
for  his  service,  making  hit  glory  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  his  actions ;  if  he  labour  to  (hlfU 
bis  allotted  duties  conscientiously ;  if  be  love 
bis  ^low  creatures  as  the  children  of  the 
same  common  father^  and  partakers  of  the 
same  common  hope ;  if  be  feel  the  same  com- 
passion for  the  immortal  interests,  as  fiir  the 
worldly  distresses  of  Che  unfortunate;  for- 

giving  others,  as  he  hopes  to  be  ibigiven ;  if 
e  endeavour  according  to  his  measure  and 
ability,  to  diminish  the  vice  an^  misery  with 
which  the  world  abounds,  that  man  has  a  sol- 


while,  the  man  of  a  healed  imagimtim j  ^Im 
boasts  of  mysterious  commuitieatioas  mtfaia, 
is  perhaps  eahibiting  ontwardiv  anfiiwiir»- 
ble  marks  of  bis  real  state,  ana  faol^i^  oat 
b^jT  his  low  practice,  discouragienieBto 
friendly  to  that  religion  of  which  lie 
himself  a  shining  insbuoe. 

*  The  sober  Christian  is  as  folly 
ced,  that  only  He  who  made  the  beartt 
new  make  it,  as  the  entbusia&t.  He  ss  as 
fiiUy  persuaded  that  his  natural  diispoeftioin 
cannot  be  changed,  nor  his  aJRactiotis  purifi- 
ed, but  by  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
as  the  fanatic.  And  though  he  presama  wH 
to  limit  omnipotence  to  a  sudden  or  a  gradu- 
al change,  yet  he  does  not  think  it  neoesar 
ry  to  ascertain  the  day,  and  the  how.  sad 
the  moment,  contented  to  be  aaaered  that 
whereas  he  was  once  blind  be  now  aeea.  If 
he  do  not  presume  in  his  own  case  to  fix  flie 
chronology  of  convfrneu,  he  is  not  leas  cer- 
tain as  to  Its  effects.  If  be  cannet  emune- 
rate  dates,  and  recapitulate  feelings,  becaa 
and  does  produce  such  evidences  of  bis  ia- 
provement,  as  virtuous  habits,  a  devout  tem- 
per, an  humble  and  charitable  spirit,  ^*  re- 
pentance towards  God,  and  faitb  id  oor  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  ;*'  and  this  givea  an  evidence 
less  equivocal,  as  existing  more  in  the  heart 
than  on  the  lips,  and  more  in  tbe  lifis  Ibmi  in 
the  discourse.  Surely  if  a  plant  be  ikmr- 
ishing,  the  branches  green,  and  the  fruit  fan 
and  abundant,  we  may  venture  to  proooiinoe 
these  to  be  indioations  of  health  and  vigonr, 
though  we  cannot  ascertain  the  mooieBt 
when  the  seed  was  sown,  or  tbe  leaeneria 
whidi  it  sprung  up.' 

Sir  John,  who  had  been  an  attentive 
teoer,  but  bad  not  yet  spoken  a  word, 
said,  smiling,  '  Mn  Stanley,  vou  steer  most 
happily  between  the  two  extremes.  This 
exclusive  ery  of  |frace  in  one  party  of  luU- 
gionists,  which  drives  the  opposite  side  into 
as  unreasonaUe  a  clamour  againat  it,  re- 
minds rae  of  the  Queen  of  Louis  Quataixe. 
When  the  Jesuits  who  were  of  ^  oourt 

5 arty,  made  so  violent  an  ontcrv  agamst  the 
anaeniats,  ft>r  no  reason  but  oeosnse  they 
had  more  piety  Uian  themselves.  Her  Ma- 
jesty was  so  fearful  of  being  thought  te  &• 
vonr  the  oppressed  sid^,  that  in  the  eoiceas 
of  her  partv  seal,  she  vehemmtly  ex- 
daimed,  '*  Oh  fie  upon  graue  1  fie  upon 
grace !'' ' 

Jtfr.  ^tog^Xey^  «  Party  violence  4inks  it 
can  never  recede  £ajr  enpugh  Dkuu  tbe  side  it 
opposes.^ 

TyrrtX,  *  But  how  then  is  oar  rabgion  to 
be  kuown,  except  by  onr  making  a  piufts- 
sion  of  truths,  which  the  irreligiouB  are  eithef 
ignorant  of  or  oppose  ^ 

Stanley,  *  Tnere  is,  as  I  buve  already  ob- 
served, a  more  infallibly  oriterioa.  It  is 
best  known  by  ^e  efieots  it  produces  oa  the 
heart,  and  op  the  teippen  A  raUgicn, 
which  consists  in  opinions  only,  will  not  ad- 
vance us  in  our  pregfress  to  heaven ;  it  is 
apt  to  inflate  the  mind  with  the  pride  of  dii^ 


id  giound  of  peaee  and  hope,  though  he  may  putation ;  and  victory  is  so  conuaonly  the 


not  have  those  sensible  evidences  which  af- 
ford triumph,  and  exultaticHi.    In  the  mean 


object  of  debate,  that  ^emitvslidefovtor 
sight.    The  two  cardinal  poinb  of  our  re)i> 
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VioOyjiistificatioaaiidsaiictifioatioii,  are,  if 
I  mmf  be  allowed  the  tenn,  correlativca; 
they  imply  a  reciprocal  relatioo,  wot  do  I 
c^l  thai  state  Christiaiihy,  ia  which  either 
ie  aepatrately  and  exclanirely  maintaiiied. 
Tte  QBioii  ef  theie  mainfesta  the  domiaieii 
<tf  veKgion  in  the  heart,  by  iBcreaasf  its 
kMniltty,  by  parifying  its  ametioni,  by  set- 
ting it  above  the  oootamination  ol  the  max- 
icaa  and  hebite  of  the  world,  by  detaching  it 
CffooD  the  yaailiea  «f  tine,  and  elevating  it 
to  a  detire  finr  the  nchea  of  eternity.* 

Tyrr^  *  AU  (he  ezhertatiooB  to  duties, 
with  which  se  UMiiy  sennonfl  abound,  are 
•Bdy  an  infringement  on  the  liberty  of  a 
Christian.  A  true  believer  knows  of  no  du- 
ty but  &itb»  no  rate  hot  love.* 

Sianley.     'Love  ia  indeed  the  fountain 
anA  (Mrinciple  of  all  practical  virtve.     But 
love  itself  requires  seme  regulation  to  direct 
its  eisertion ;  some  law  te  guide  its  motions ; 
some  rule  to  prevent  its  alwerations ;    some 
^(uaffd  to  hinder  that  which  is  vigorous  from 
becomiBg  eoceotric    With  sudi  a  refla- 
tion, such  a  law,  such  a  guard,  the  divine 
«thie9    of  the   ffospel  have  Amuriied  us. 
The  word  of  Crod  is  as  much  our  rule,  as  his 
epirit  in  our  guide,  or  hia  sen  our  **  way.** 
This  unerring  rale  akme  secures  Christian 
liberty  from  disorder,  from  danger,  from  ir- 
regularity, from  excess.    Cenfonaity  to  the 
preoepts  of  the  Redeemer  is  the  most  in&lU- 
bke  proof  of  baving^  an  interest  in  his  death.* 
We  afterwards  inaensibly  slid  into  other 
aubjeefes,  when  Mr.  Tvrrel,  like  a  combat- 
ant  who  thought  himself  vietonoos,  seemed 
•ncUned  to  return  to  the  charge.     The  love 
of  money  having  been  meDtioned  by  Sir 
John  with  extreme  severity,  Mr.  Tyrrel 
seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  venial  failing,  uid 
said  Ihatboth  avarice  and  eharity  might  be 
constilational. 

•  They  flsay  be  so,*  said  Mr.  Stasiley,  <  but 
Christianity,  Sir,  has  a  constitution  of  its 
own  ;  a  soperinduoed  constitution.  A  real 
Christian  ^'confera  net  with  flesh  and 
blood,"  with  his  oonsHUUion^  whether  he 
shall  give  or  fi>rbear  to  give,  when  it  is  a 
dear  duty,  and  the  will  of  God  requires  It. 
If  we  bweve  in  the  principles,  we  most 
adopt  the  oesiclusione.  Religion  is  not  an 
ftnirfodnctive  theory,  net  (&rity  an  unne* 
cessary,  an  fncideoUl  eonsequeooe,  nor  a 
cootiBgenl  left  to  our  ohoioe.  You  are  a 
chano  Mn  Tyrrel,  and  cannot  have  forgot- 
ten that  in  your  mythological  poets,  the 
tliraa  Pa^an  graees  were  always  kntt  togeth- 
er hanAm  hand;  the  three  Christian  gra- 
ees are  equally  iasepasable,  and  thegreat- 
estef  these  is  charity ;  that  fffand  principle 
of  Wre,  of  which,  alras-givuig  is  only  one 


Mr.  Tyrrel  endeavoured  to  evade  the  sub- 
ject, aad  seemed  to  intimate  that  true  Cbris- 
tianity  might  be  fcoowv  wkhoot  any  such 
evideaoee  as  Mr.  Stanley  thought  neeessary. 
TUs  led  the  latter  to  insist  waro^  on  the 
vast  stress  whidi  every  part  ef  Sioriptuie 
laid  on  the  duty  of  charity.  -  Its  dodnnes,' 
said  be,  <  its  preeepis,  its  peocMses,  and  its 
etaaipin  all  inouleata  it.«<-**  The  new  oooi-' 


taandmenf  *  of  JobD<">*^^  the  pore  and  unde- 
filed  religion'*  of  James—''  Ye  shall  be  re- 
compensed at  the  resurrection  of  the  just*'  of 
liiJce-^the  daily  and  hourly  practice  of 
Him,  who  not  only  taught  to  do  good,  but 
who  **weiit  about  doing  it" — ^*  The  store 
ibra  gfosd  foundation  against  the  time  to 
oome^  of  Paul-^nay,  in  the  only  full,  sol- 
emn, and  express  representation  of  the  last 
danr,  which  tbegospel  exhibits,  charity  is  not 
only  brought  forward  as  a  predominant,  a 
distin|*nishing  feature  of  the  righteous,  but 
a  spemfic  recompense  seems  to  be  assigned 
to  it,  when   practised  on  true    Christian 

Sounds.  And  it  is  not  a  little  observable, 
at  the  only  posthomous  quotation  from  the 
sayings  of  our  divine  Saviour  which  the 
Scripture  has  recorded,  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  charity— '^  Remember  the  words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said  it  is  more  bless- 
ed to  give  dian  to  receive." 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Tm  next  afternoon,  when  we  were  all 
conversing  together,  1  asked  Mr.  Stanley 
what  opmion  heboid  en  a  subject  which  had 
lately  been  a  good  deal  canvassed,  the  pro- 
priety of  young  ladies  learning  the  dead  lan- 
guages; pardcolarly  the  Latin.  He  was  si- 
lent. Mre.  Stanley  smiled.  Phoebe  laugh- 
ed outright.  Lucifla,  who  had  nearly  finish- 
ed making  tea,  bluebed  excessively.  Little 
Ceha,  who  was  sitting  on  my  knee  while  I 
was  teaching  her  to  draw  a  bird,  put  an  end 
to  the  difficvlty,  by  looking  up  in  myfoce 
and  crying  out-^*  Why,  Sir,  Lucilla  reads 
Latin  with  Papa  every  morning.*  least  a 
timid  eye  on  Miss  Stanley,  who,  luter  putting 
the  sugar  into  the  cream  pot,  and  the  tee  into 
the  sugar  bason,  slid  out  of  die  room,  beck- 
oning Phcebe  to  follow  her. 

*  root  Lucilla,*  said  Mr.  Stanley,  <  I  feel 
for  her!  WeQ,  Sir,'  continued  he,  *you 
have  discovered  by  external,  what  I  trust 
would  not  have  soon  found  by  internal  evi- 
dence. Parents  who  are  in  high  circumstan- 
ces, yet  from  prineiple  ahrid^  their  daugh- 
ten  of  the  pleasures  of  the  dis^pated  part  of 
the  world,  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  other 
pleasorea;  and  if  the  girl  has  a.  strong  inqui- 
sitive mind,  they  may  direct  it  le  such  pur-  <" 
suits  as  eaH  for  vigorous  application,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers.' 

*  How  does  that  sweet  girl  manage,*  said 
Lady  Bolfield,  *  to  be  so  utteriy  void  of  pre 
tension.^  Se  much  softness  and  so  much  use- 
Aalness,  strip  her  ef  all  the  terrors  of  learn- 
ing.' 

« At  first,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  « I  only 
meant  to  give  Lucille  aa  much  Latin  as 
would  teach  her  to  grammatize  her  English, 
but  her  qukskness  in  acquiring  led  me  on, 
and  I  thiiik  I  did  ri|[ht;  for  it  u  superficial 
knowledge  that  cKCitea  vanity.  A  learned 
language,  whaeh  a  discreet  woman  will  never 
produee  in  company,  ialess  likely  to  make 
her  vain,  than  tnose  nequitements  whioh  are 
ahraya  in  exhibition.  And  after  aU,  it  is  a 
hackneyed  remark,  that  the  best  instructed 
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girl  will  have  less  learning  than  a  sohool- 
hoy  ;  and  why  should  vanity  eperate  in  her 
case  more  than  in  his  ?* 

*  For  this  single  reason.  Sir,*  said  I,  *  that 
every  boy  knows  that  which  very  few  girls 
are  taught.  Suspect  me  not,  howwer,  of 
Censuring  a  measure  which  I  admire.  I  hope 
the  example  of  your  daughters  will  help  to 
raise  the  tone  of  female  education.' 

'  Softly,  softly,'  interrupted  Mr.  Stanley, 
*•  retrench  your  plural  number.  It  is  only 
one  girl  out  of  six  who  has  deviated  from  thie 
beaten  track.  I  do  not  expect  many  con- 
verts, to  what  I  roust  rather  call  my  prac- 
tice in  one  instance,  than  my  eeneral  opin- 
ion. I  am  so  convinced  of  me  prevailing 
prejudice,  that  the  thing  has  never  been  na- 
med out  of  the  family.  If  my  gay  neighbour 
Miss  Rattle  knew  that  Lucilla  had  learnt 
Latin,  she  would  instantly  find  out  a  few  odd 
moments  to  add  that  language  to  her  innu- 
merable acquirements,  because  her  mother 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  because  Lady 
Di.  Dash  has  never  learnt  it.  1  assure  you, 
however,*  (laughing  as  he  spoke,]  *  1  never 
intend  to  smuggle  my  poor  girl  on  any  man, 
hy  concealing  from  him  this  unpopular  at- 
tainment, any  more  than  I  would  conceal 
any  personal  defect.' 

'  I  will  honestly  confess,'  said  Sir  John, 
who  had  not  yet  spoken,  *  that  had  1  been 
to  judge  the  case  a  priori^  had  I  met  Miss 
Stanley  under  the  terrifying  persuasion  that 
she  was  a  scholar,  I  own  I  should  have  mel 
her  with  a  prejudice ;  1  should  have  feared 
she  might  be  forward  in  conversation,  defi- 
cient in  feminine  manners,  and  destitute  of 
domestic  talents.  But  having  had  such  a 
fair  occasion  of  admiring  her  engagin^^  mo- 
desty, her  gentle  and  unassuming  tone  in  so- 
ciety, and  above  all,  havine  heara  from  Lady 
Beliield  how  eminently  she  excels  in  the 
true  science  of  a  lady,  domestic  knowledge, 
J  cannot  refuse  her  that  additional  regard, 
which  this  solid  acquirement,  so  meekly 
borne,  deserves.  Nor,  on  reflection,  do  I 
see  why  we  should  be  so  forward  to  instruct 
a  woman  in  the  language  spoken  at  Bome 
in  its  present  degraded  state,  in  which  there 
are  comparatively  few  authors  to  improve 
her,  and  yet  t>e  afraid  that  she  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  that  which  was  its  vernacular 
tongue,  in  its  age  of  glory  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  which  abounds  with  writers  of  su- 
preme excellence.' 

I  was  charmed  at  these  concessions  from 
Sir  John,  and  exclaimed  with  a  transport 
vbich  I  could  not  restrain :  *■  In  our  friends, 
even  in  our  common  acquaintance,  do  we 
not  delight  to  associate  witn  those  whose  pur- 
suits have  been  similar  to  our  own,  and  who 
have  read  the  same  books  ?  How  dull  do  we 
find  it,  when  civility  compels  ns  to  pass  even 
a  day  with  an  illiterate  man  ?  Shall  we  not 
then  delight  in  the  kindred  acquirements  of 
a  dearer  friend  f  Shall  we  not  rejoice  in -a 
companion  who  has  drawn,  thou^n  less  co- 
piously, perhaps,  from  the  same  nch  sources 
with  ourselves;  who  can  relish  the  beauty 
we  quote,  and  trace  the  allusion  at  which  we 
hint  ?  I  do  not  mean  that  leaminff  is  abso- 


lutely necessarv,  but  a  maa  of  taste 
an  ignorant  wile,  cannot,  in  ber  oi 
think  his  own  thoughts,  nor  speak  his 
language.  His  tboagbta  be  wiU 
his  language  he  will  debase,  the 
hopelessness,  the  other  from  comi 
He  must  be  continually  lowerio|^  and  dOo* 
ting  his  meaning,  in  order  to  make  faimsclf 
intelligible.  This  he  wiU  do  fi>r  tbe  iramaa 
he  loves,  but  in  dmng  it  he  will  not  be  Inp* 
py.  She  who  cannot  be  eotertaioed  bj  hii 
conversation,  will  not  be  conviiioed  by  fats 
reasoning ;  and  at  lenrth  be  •  wiH  find  cat 
that  it  is  less  trouble  touiwer  bis  own  staad- 
ard  to  hers,  than  to  exhaust  intus^M  in  tie 
vain  attempt  to  raise  bers  to  hia  otm.' 

<A  fine  high  sounding  tirade^  Cfaarics, 
spoken  con.  amore^*  said  Sir  John.  *  I  resUy 
believe  though,  that  one  reason  why  waaai 
are  so  frivolous  is  that  the  things  Cbey  are 
taught  are  not  solid  enough  to  fix  the  atteo- 
tion,  exercise  the  intdlect,  and  fortify  tbe 
understanding.  They  learn  little  that  in- 
ures to  reasoning,  or  compek  to  patient  medi- 
tation.* 

*  I  consider  the  difficulties  of  a  solid  ednca- 
tion,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  as  a  sort  of  prelim- 
inary  conrse,  intenc(ed   perhaps  byPitHri- 
deuce  as  a  gradual  preparative  for  tbe  ssb- 
sequent  difficulties  of  life ;  as  a  prelude  to 
the  acquisition  of  that  solidity  and  firmness  of 
character  which  actual  trials  are  hereafter  to 
confirm.   Thong^h  I  would  not  make  instruc- 
tion unnecessanly  harsh  and  rugged,  yet  I 
would  not   wish  to  increase  its    facnlities  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  weaken  that  robustness 
of  mind  which  it  should  be  its  object  to  pro- 
mote, in  order  to  render  mental  discipline 
subservient  to  moral.* 

*  How  have  yoo  managed  with  yoor  other 
girls,  Stanley/  said  Sir  John,  ^fbrtbovgii 
you  vindicate  general  knowledge,  you  pR>- 
fess  not  to  wish  for  general  learning  in  the 
sex.' 

*  Far  from  it,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  *  I  am 
a  gardener  you  know,  and  aoonstomed  to 
study  the  genius  of  ^  soil  before  I  frianC. 
Most  of  my  daughters,  like  the  danghtersof 
other  men,  have  some  one  talent,  or  at  least 
propensity ;  for  parents  are  too  apt  to  mis- 
take inclmation  for  renius*  This  propensity 
I  endeavonr  to  find  out,  and  to  eutevate 
But  if  1  find  the  natural  bias  very  strong, 
and  not  very  safe,  I  then  labour  to  ooonter^ 
act,  instead  of  enoouragiog  tbe  tendency^ 
and  try  to  give  it  a  fresh  direction.  Lucim 
having  a  strong  bent  to  whatever  relaftes  to 
intellectual  taste,  I  have  read  over  with  her 
the  most  unexceptionable  jparts  of  a  few  of 
the  best  Roman  classics.  She  began  at  aiae 
years  old,  for  I  have  remariced  tmt  it  is  not 
learning  much,  but  learning  late  wbidi  makes 
pedants. 

*  Poebe,  who  has  a  superabtiadance  of  vi» 
vacity,  I  have  in  some  measure  tamed,  by 
not  only  making  her  a  complete  mistfoss  of 
arithmetic,  but  by  |'iving  ner  a  tiaotore  of 
mathematics.  Nothrog  pots  soch  a  bridle  oa 
the  fancy  as  demonstration.  A  habit  of 
computing  steadies  the  mind,  and  salidaes 
the  soarings  of  imagination.    It  sobers  the 
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V  a^ar  ies  of  trope  and  fi^^nro,  snbttitntes  troth 
ior  metaphor,  and  exactness  for  amplifica- 
t-ion.      This  girl,  who  if  she  had  been  fed  on 
poetry  and  works  of  imagination,  might  have 
oecome  a  Miss  Sparkes,  now   rather  gires 
li  eraelf  the  airs  of  a  calcolator  and  of  a  grare 
coinputisu    Though,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
tzvit  iQ  the  (able,  who  was  metamorphosed  in- 
to a  lady,  nature  will  break  out  as  soon  as 
Ike  scratching  of  a  mouse  is  heard ;  and  all 
Pb€Bbe%  philosophy  can  scarcely  keep  her 
in   order  if  any  work  of  fancy  comes  m  her 
"wray. 

*  To  Bofleo  the  horrors  of  her  fate,  howev- 

er,  I  allowed  her  to  read  a  few  of  the  best 

things  in  her  favourite  class.    When  I  read 

to  her  the  more  delicate  parts  of  Gulliver's 

Travels,  with  which  riie  was  enchanted,  she 

afiected  to  be  an^ry  at  the  voya^  to  Lapu- 

ta,  because  it  ridicules  philosophical  science. 

And  in  Brobdignag,  she  said  tbe  proportions 

were  not  correct.    I  must  however  explain 

to  yon,  that  the  use  which  I  made  of  these 

dry  studies  with  Phoebe,  was  precisely  the 

same   which    the    ingenious    Mr.  Cheshire 

makes   of  his  steel  machines   for  defective 

shapes,  to  straighten  a  crooked  tendency  or 

strengthen  a  wrak  one.    Having  employed 

these  means  to  set  her  mind  upright,  and  to 

cure  a  wrong  bias,  as  that  skilful  gentleman 

discards  his  apparatus  as  soon  as  the  patient 

becomes    straight,   so  have   I  discontinued 

these  pursuits,  for  I  never  meant  to  make  a 

mathematical  lady.    Jane  has  a  fine  ear  and 

a  pretty  voice,  and  will  sing  and  play  well 

enough  for  any  girl  who  is  not  to  make  music 

her  profession.    One  or  two  of  the  others 

sing  agreeably. 

The  little  one,  who  brought  the  last  nose- 
gay, has  a  strong  turn  for  natural  history, 
and  we  all  of  us  generally  botanize  a  little 
of  an  evening,  whigh  ffives  a  fresh  interest 
to  our  walks.    She  will  soon  draw  plants  and 
flowers  pretty  accurately .    Louisa  also  has 
some  taste  in  designing,  and  takes  tolerable 
sketches  from  nature.    These  we  encourage 
because  they  are  solitary  pleasures,  and  want 
no  witnesses.    They  all  are  too  eager  to  im- 
part somewhat  of  what  they  know  to  your 
little  favourite  Celia,  who  is  in  danger  of  pick- 
ing up  a  little  of  every  thing,  the  sure  way  to 
excel  io  nothing. 

Thus  each  girl  is  furnished  with  some  one 
source  of  independent  amusement  But 
what  would  become  of  them,  or  rather  what 
would  become  of  their  mother  and  me,  if  ev- 
erjr  one  of  them  was  a  scholar,  a  matbema- 
ticiao,  a  MUger,  a  performer,  a  botanist,  a 
painter?  Did  we  attempt  to  force  all  these 
aoauinneDts  and  a  dozen  more  on  every 
girl,  all  her  time  would  be  occupied  about 
things  which  will  be  of  no  value  to  h^r  in 
eUrnUu,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  are 
carefully  'communicating  to  every  one  of 
then  that  general  knowledge  which  should 
be  ooonnon  to  all  gentlewomen. 

*  lo  unrolling  Oie  rast  volume  of  ancient 
and  modem  history,  I  iground  on  it  some  of 
my  roost  useful  instructions,  and  point  out 
bow  the  truth  of  Scripture  is  illustrated  by 
the  crimes  and  corruptions  which  history 


records,  and  that  the  same  pride,  coretous- 
ness,  ambition,  turbulence,  and  deceit, 
bring  misery  on  empires,  and  destroy  the 
peace  of  families.  To  history  geography 
and  chronology  are  such  indispensable  ap- 
pendages, that  It  would  bo  superfluous  to  in- 
sist on  their  usefulness.  As  to  astronomv, 
while  *  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  6oa,' 
it  seems  a  kind  of  impiety  not  to  give  young 
people  some  insight  into  it.' 

'  I  hope,'  said  Sir  John,  *  that  you  do  not 
exclude  the  modern  languages  from  your 
plan.'  *  As  to  French,'  repli^  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  with  that  thorough  inconsistency  which  is 
common  to  man,  the  demand  for  it  seems  to 
have  risen  in  exact  proportion  as  it  ourht  to 
have  sunk.*  I  would  not  however  rob  my 
children  of  a  language  in  which,  though 
there  are  more  books  to  be  avoided,  there 
are  more  that  deserve  to  be  read,  than  in  all 
the  foreign  languages  put  together.' 

^If  you  prohibit  Italian,*  said  Sir  John, 
laughing,  *  1  will  serve  you  as  Cowper  advi- 
sed the  boys  and  girls  to  serve  Jonnson  for 
depreciating  Henry  and  Emma  ;  I  will  join 
the  musical  and  poetical  ladies  in  tearing 
you  to  pieces,  as  the  Thracian  damsels  did 
Orpheus,  and  send  your  head  with  bis 

Down  the  swifl  Hebras  to  the  Lesbian  shore. 

*•  Ton  remember  me,  my  dear  Belfield,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Stanley,  *  a  warm  admirer  of  the 
exquisite  beauties  of  Italian  poetry.  But  a 
father  feels,  or  rather  judges  aififerently  from 
the  mere  man  of  taste,  and  as  a  father,  I 
cannot  help  regretting,  that  what  is  com- 
monly put  into  the  hands  of  our  daughters,  is 
so  amatory,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  soften 
those  minds  which  rather  want  to  be  invigo- 
rated. 

^  There  are  few  things  I  more  deprecate 
for  g^rls  than  a  poetical  education,  the  evils 
of  which  I  saw  sadly  exemplified  in  a  young 
friend  of  Mrs  Stanfey.  She  had  beauty  and 
talents.  Her  parents,  enchanted  with  both, 
left  her  entirely  to  her  own  guidance.  She 
yielded  herself  up  to  the  uncontrolled  ro- 
vings  of  a  vagrant  fancy.  When  a  child, 
she  wrote  rerses,  which  were  shewn  in  her 
presence  to  every  guest.  Their  flatteiy 
completed  her  intoxication.  She  afterwards 
translated  Italian  sonnets,  and  composed  ele- 
gies of  which  love  was  the  only  theme. — 
These  she  was  encouraged  by  her  mother  to 
recite  herself,  in  all  companies,  with  a  pathos 
and  sensibility  which  delighted  her  parents, 
but  alarmed  her  more  prudent  friends. 

'  She  grew  up  with  the  confirmed  opinion 
that  the  two  great  and  sole  concerns  of  hu- 
man life  were  love  and  poetry.  She  consid- 
ered them  as  inseparably  connected,  and  she 
resolved  in  her  own  instance  never  to  violate 
so  indispensable  a  union.  The  object  of  her 
affection  was  unhappily  chosen,  and  tbe  ef- 
fects of  her  attachment  were  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  connexion  form- 
ed on  so  slight  a  foundation.  In  the  perfec- 
tions with  which  she  invested  her  lover,  she 

*  See  an  ingenious  little  treatise  entitled  Latinm 
Redivivum,  or  the  modem  use  of  the  Latin  Ian- 
g;!iage,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  French. 
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g«re  the  reins  to  her  imaginatioD,  when  she 
thought  she  was  only  consulting  her  heart.— - 
She  picked  oni  and  put  together  all  the  fine 
qualities  of  all  the  neroes,  of  all  the  poets 
sne  had  ever  read,  and  into  this  finished  crea- 
ture^  her  fancy  transformed  her  admirer. 

*  Lore  and  poetry  commonljr  inflnence  the 
two  sexes  in  a  rery  disproportionate  degree. 
With  men,  each  of  them  is  only  one  passion 
among  many.  Love  has  various  and  power- 
OTfttl  competitors  in  hearts  divided  hetween 
tunhitioo,  business,  and  pleasure.  Poetry  is 
only  one  amusement  in  minds,  distracted  by 
a  thousand  tumultuous  pursuits ;  whereas  in 
gtrh  of  ardent  tempers,  whose  feelings  are 
not  curbed  by  restraint,  and  regulated  by 
religion,  love  is  considered  as  the  great  busi- 
ness of  their  earthly  existence.  It  is  cher- 
ished, not  as  *  the  cordial  drop,*  but  as  the 
whole  contents  of  the  cup  ;  toe  remainder  n 
considered  only  as  froth  or  dregs.  The  un- 
happy victim  not  only  submits  to  the  destruc- 
tive dominion  of  a  despotic  passion,  but  glo- 
ries in  it.  So  at  least  did  this  ill-staired 
giri. 

*  The  sober  duties  of  a  family  had  early 
been  transferred  to  her  sisters,  as  far  beneath 
the  attention  of  so  fine  a  genius  ;  while  she 
abandoned  herself  to  studies,  which  kept  her 
imagination  in  a  fever,  and  to  a  passion 
which  those  studies  continually  fed  and  in- 
flamed. Both  together  completed  her  de- 
lirium. She  was  ardent,  generous,  and  sin- 
cere ;  but  violent,  imprmlent,  and  vain  to 
excess.  She  set  the  opinion  of  the  world  at 
complete  defiance,  and  was  not  only  totally 
destitute  of  judgment  and  discretion  herself, 
but  despised  them  in  others.  Her  lover  and 
her  muse  were  to  her  instead  of  the  whole 
world. 

<  After  having  for  some  years  exchanged 
sonnets,  under  the  hames  of  Laura  and  Pe- 
trarch, and  eleries  under  those  of  Sappho 
and  Phaon ;  the  lover,  to  whom  all  this  had 
been  mere  sport,  the  gratification  of  vanity, 
and  the  recreation  of  an  idle  hour,  grew 
weary. 

Younger  and  fairer  he  anothei  saw. 

He  drew  off.  Her  verses  were  left  unan- 
swered, her  reproaches  unpitied.  Laura 
wept,  and  Sappho  raved  in  vain. 

'  The  poor  girl,  to  whom  all  this  visionary 
romance  had  been  a  serious  occupation, 
which  had  swallowed  up  cares  and  duties, 
now  realized  the  woes  she  had  so  often  ad- 
mired and  described.  Her  upbraiding^  only 
served  to  alienate  still  more  the  heart  of  her 
deserter  ;  and  her  despair,  which  he  had  the 
cruelty  to  treat  as  fictitious,  was  to  him  a 
subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule.  Her  letters 
were  exposed,  her  expostulatory  verses  read 
at  clubs  and  taverns,  and  the  unhappy  Sap- 
pho was  toasted  in  derision. 

*  All  her  ideal  refinements  now  degenera- 
ted into  practical  improprieties.  The  public 
avowal  of  her  passion  drew  on  her  firom  the 
world  charges  which  she  had  not  merited  — 
Iler  reputation  was  wounded,  her  health  de- 
clined, her  peace  was  destroy ed.  She  expe- 
rienced the  dishonours  of  guilt  without  its 


tnroitude,  and  in  the  liSaoni  of  lift  fieSL  tv 
melancholy  viotim  to  a  miatakMi  ftiknra'i 
and  an  undisciplined  mind.' 

Mrs.  Stanley  dropped  a  silent  tear  to  tk» 
memory  of  her  unhappy  frieod,  (be  enenr 
of  whose  mind  she  saia  would,  had  thmv  bo*, 
rightly  directed,  have  formed  afine^ar*:- 
ter. 

'•  But  none  of  the  things  of  srliicfa   I  bar- 
been  speaking,'  resumed  Mr.   Stanley,  *  s- 
the  great  and  primary  objects  of  inatmctica 
The  inculcation  of  fortitude,  prodeooe.  to- 
mility,  temperance,  self-denisd— this  ts  e^.- 
cation.    Tnese  are  things  which  we  endnr- 
our  to  promote  far  more  than  arts  or  lanrc?- 
ges.    These  are  tempers,  the  haibtt  of  a^tr 
should  be  laid  in  early,  and  followed  i^  coe- 
stantly,  as  there  is  no  day  in   life  which  w-i . 
not  call  them  into  eiercise  ;  and   how  caa 
that  be  practised  which  has  nei^er  been  sl: 
quired ! 

^  Perseverance,  meekness,  and  indnstir. 
continued  he,  *  are  the  qualities  we  mar 
carefully  cherish  and  commend.  For  poo: 
Liaura's  sake  I  make  it  a  point  nerer  to  ex- 
tol any  indications  of  gpenins.  Greoioi  bat 
Sleasnre  enough  in  its  own  hkffa  aspinogs.^ 
(or  am  1  ind^  over  much  &li^ted  with  i 
great  blossom  of  talents.  I  agree  with  food 
Bishop  Hall,  that  it  is  better  to  thin  the  blos- 
soms, that  the  rest  may  thrive ;  and  that  is 
encouraging  too  many  propensities,  one  fsc 
ulty  may  not  starve  another.' 

Lady  Bel  field  expressed  heraelf  grateJal 
for  the  hints  Mr.  Stanley  had  thrown  out, 
which  could  not  but  be  of  impoftance  Co  her 
who  had  so  large  a  family.  After  some  fur- 
ther questions  from  her  he  proceeded. 

*  I  have  partly  explained  to  yon,  my  dear 
Madam,  why,  tooogh  I  would  not  have  evenr 
woman  learn  every  thing,  yet  wh^  I  woeU 
give  every  giri,  in  a  certain  station  of  Ufe, 
some  one  amusing  accoraplishnient.  There 
is  here  aod  there  a  strong  mind,  which  iv> 
quires  a  more  substantial  nonrishmeat  thu 
the  common  education  of  girls  afibrds.  Ts 
such,  and  to  such  only,  would  I  feraidi  the 
quiet  resource  of  a  dead  language,  as  a  solid 
aliment  which  may  fill  the  mind  without  in- 
flating it. 

*  But  that  no  acquireraeats  may  inflate  it 
let  me  add,  there  is  but  one  sure  correctiva 
Against  learning,  against  talents  of  any 
kind,  nothing  can  steady  the  head,  ualos 
you  fortify  the  heart  with  real  Christiaatty. 
In  raising  the  moral  edifice,  we  must  sink 
deep  in  proportion  as  we  build  high.  Ws 
must  widen  the  foundation  if  we  extend  tbe 
superstructure.  Religion  alone  can  cons* 
teract  the  aspirings  of  geaius,  can  regsJaie 
the  pride  of  talents. 

'  Aod  let  such  women  as  are  disposed  to  be 
vain  of  their  comparatively  petty  attain* 
ments,  look  up  with  admiratifln  to  those  two 
contemporary  shining  examples,  thevenera- 
Elizabeth  Carter,  and  the  blooming  Eliza- 
beth Smith.  I  knew  them  both,  and  to 
know  was  to  revere  them.  In  Iftan,  let  oer 
young  ladies  contemplate  profound  sad  van- 
ous  learning  chastened  by  true  Cbristisn  ba- 
mility.     In  ifiem^  let  them  venerate  acquire- 
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tenU  which  would  have  been  dtttnwu 
I  a  unirersity,  meekly  softened,  and  bean- 
fully  shaded  by  the  gentle  exertion  of  every 
c»fno6tic  virtue,  the  unaffected  exercise  of 
very  feminine  employment. 


CHAP.  XL. 

KvER  since  Mr.  Tyrrel  bad  been  laitwitb 
IS,  I  had  observed  an  unusual  seriousness  in 
he  coaDtenance  of  Sir  John  Belfield,  though 
locompanied  with  his  natural  complacency. 
Flis  miod  seemed  intent  on  something  be 
Tvished  to  communicate.    The  tot  time  we 
^7ere  both  alone  in  the  library  with  Mr. 
Stanley,  Sir  John  said,  *  Stanley,  the  conver- 
sations we  have  lately  had,  and  especially  the 
last  with  Tyrrel,  in  which  you  bore  so  con- 
siderable a  part,  have  furnished  me  with 
agreeable  matter  for  reflection.    I  hope  the 
pleasure  will  not  be  quite  destitute  of  profit.' 
*•  My  dear  Sir  John,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
'  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  labour 
under  a  disadvantage  common  to  ever^  man, 
who  when  he  is  called  to  defend  some  impor- 
tant principle  which  he  thinks  attackea,  or 
undervalued,  is  brought  into  danger  of  bein^ 
suspected  to  undervalue  others,  which,  if 
they  in  their  turn  were  assailed,  he  would 
defend  with  equal  zeal.    When  points  of  the 
last  importance  are  slighted  as  insignificant, 
in  order  exclusively  to  magnify  one  darling 
opinion,  I  am  driven  to  appear  as  if  I  opposed 
that  important  tenet,  which,  if  I  mav  so 
speak,  seems  pitted  against  the  others.  Those 
who  do  not  previously  know  my  principles, 
might  almost  suspect  me  of  being  an  opposer 
of  that  prime  doctrine,  which  I  really  con- 
sider as  the  leading  principle  of  Christianity.' 
<  Allow  me  to  say,'  returned  Sir  John, 
*  that  my  surprise  has  been  e^ual  to  my  satis- 
factioD.    Those  very  doctrines  which  you 
maintained,  I  had  been  assured,  were  the 
very  tenets  you  rejected.    Many  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, who  do  not  come  near  enough  to 
judge,  or  who  would  not  be  competent  to 
judge  if  they  did,  ascribe  the  strictness  of 
your  practice  to  some  unfounded  peculiari- 
ties of  opinion,  and  suspect  that  the  doctrines 
of  Tyrrel,  though  somewhat  modified,  a  little 
more  rationally  conceived,  and  more  ably 
expressed,  are  the  doctrines  lield  by  you, 
ana  by  every  man  who  rises  above  the  ordi- 
nary standard  of  what  the  world  calls  reli- 
gious men.    And  what  is  a  little  absurd  and 
inconsequent,  they  ascribe  to  these  supposed 
dangerous  doctrines,  his  abstinence  from  the 
diversions,  and'his  disapprobation  of  the  man- 
ners and  maxims  of  the  world.     Tour  opin 
ions,  however,  1  always  suspected  could  not 
be  very  pernicious,  the  effects  of  which,  Crom 
the  whole  tenor  of  your  life,  I  knew  to  be  so 
salotary.' 

'My  dear  Belfield,^  said  Mr.  Stanley, 
*  men  of  the  world  ^xe  guilty  of  a  striking 
inconsistency  in  the  charge  they  bring 
against  religious  men.  They  accuse  them 
at  once  of  maintaining  doctrmes  which  lead 
to  licentiousness,  and  of  over-strictness  in 


their  practice.    One  of  them  may  be  tme: 

but  both  cannot  be  so.' 

*  I  now  find  upon  full  proof,'  replied  Sir 
John  '  that  there  is  nothing  in  your  senti- 
ments  but  what  a  man  of  sense  might  ap- 
prove ;  nothing  but  what,  if  be  be  really  a 
man  of  sense,  he  will  without  scrapie  adopt. 
May  I  be  enabled  more  fully,  more  practi- 
cally to  adopt  them  !  Yon  shall  point  out 
to  me  such  a  course  of  reading,  as  may  not 
only  clear  up  my  remaining  difficulties,  bnt 
what  is  infinitely  more  momentouB  than  the 
solution  of  any  abstract  ouestion,  may  help  to 
awaken  me  to  a  more  oeep  and  lively  sense 
of  my  own  individual  interest  in  this  great 
concern. ' 

Mr.  Stanley's  benevolent  connteeance 
was  lighted  up  with  more  than  its  wooted 
animation.  He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
the  deep  satisfaction  with  which  his  heart 
was  penetrated.  He  modestly  referred  his 
friend  to  Doctor  Barlow,  as  a  far  more  able 
casuist,  though  not  a  more  cordial  friend. 
For  my  own  part,  I  felt  mv  heart  expand  to« 
wards  Sir  John,  with  new  symoathies  and  an 
enlarged  affection.  I  felt  nobler  motives  of 
attachment,  an  attachment  which  I  hoped 
would  be  perpetuated  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  this  perishable  world. 

« My  dear  Sir  John,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  it 
is  among  the  daily  but  comparatively  petty 
trials  of  every  man,  who  is  deeply  in  earnest 
to  secure  his  immortal  interests,  to  be  classed 
with  low  and  wild  enthusiasts  whom  hit  judg- 
ment condemns,    with   hypocrites    against 
whom  his  principles  revolt,  and  with  men, 
pious  and  conscientious  I  am  most  willing  to 
allow,  but  differing  widely  from  his   own 
views ;  with  others  who  evinee  a  want  of 
charity  in  some  points,  and  a  want  of  judg- 
ment m  most    To  be  identified,  I  say,  with 
men  so  diffsrent  from  yourself,  because  you 
hold  in  common  some  ffreat  truths,  whieh  all 
real  Christians  have  h^  in  all  ages,  and  be- 
cause you  agree  with  them  in  avoiding  the 
blamable  excesses  of  dissipatioD,  is  among 
the  sacrifices  of  reputation,  which  a  man 
must  be  contented  to  make,  who  is  earnest  in 
the  great  object  of  a  Christian's  |)ursnit.    I 
trust,  however,  that,  through  divine  graoe, 
I  shall  never  renounce  my  integrity  tor  the 
praise  of  men,  who  have  so  little  consistency, 
that  though  they  pretend  their  quarjel  is 
with  your  fiiith,  yet  who  would  not  care  how 
extravagant  your  belief  was,  if  vonr  practice 
assimilated  with  their  own.     l  trust,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  that  I  shall  always  maintain  my 
candour  towards  those  with  whom  we  are 
unfairlv  involved ;   men,  religions,  though 
somewhat  eccentric ;  devout,  though  mjuai- 
cious;  and  sincere,  though  mistaken;  but 
who,  with  all  their  errors,  against  which  I 

frotest,  and  with  all  their  indiscretion,  which 
lament,  and  with  their  ill-judged  becaase 
irregular  zeal,  which  I  blaftie,  I  shall  ever 
think — always  excepting  hypocrites  and 
false  pretenders— are  better  men,  and  iaa 
safer  state  than  their  revilers.' 

*  I  have  often  suspected,'  said  I,  *  that  un- 
der the  plausible  pretence  of  objecting  to 
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yonr  creed,  men  conceal  their  ^aaml  with 

the  commandments/ 

*  Mv  dear  Stanley,'  said  Sir  John,  *  bat  for 
this  Ttsit  I  might  have  continued  in  the  com- 
mon error,  that  there  was  hut  one  descrip- 
tion of  religious  profedsors.  That  a  fanatical 
spirit,  and  a  fierce  adoption  of  one  or  two 
particular  doctrines,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  rest,  with  a  total  indifference  to  morality, 
and  a  sovereig^o  contempt  of  prudence,  made 
up  the  character  against  which  1  confess,  I 
entertained  a  serious  disgust.  Still,  howev- 
I  loved  you  too  well,  and  had  too  high  an 


er. 


opinion  of  your  understanding,  to  suspect 
that  you  would  ever  be  drawn  into  tnose 
practical  errors,  to  which  I  had  been  told, 

Jour  theory  inevitably  led.    Yet  I  own  I 
ad  an  aversion  to  this  dreaded  enthusiasm 
which  drove  me  into  the  opposite  extreme. 


Mr.  Stanley,  smiling, '  who,  from  their  dread 
of  a  burning  zeal,  nave  taken  refuge  in  a 
freezing  iodifierence  !  As  to  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  neither  of  them  is 
the  true  climate  of  Christianity  ;  yet  the  fear 
of  each  drives  men  of  opposite  complexions 
into  the  other,  instead  or  Oxing  them  in  the 
temperate  zone  which  lies  between  them, 
and  which  is  the  region  of  genuine  piety. 

'  The  truth  is.  Sir  John,  your  society  con- 
siders earnestness  in  religion  as  the  fever  of 
a  distempered  understanding,  while  in  inferi- 
or concerns  they  admire  it  as  the  indication 
of  a  powerful  mind.  Is  zeal  in  politics  ac- 
cx)unted  the  mark  of  a  vulgar  intellect  ?  Did 
they  consider  the  unoucnchable  ardour  of 
Pitt,  did  they  regard  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of 
Fox,  as  evidences  of  a  feeble  or  a  disordered 
mind  ?  Yet  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  ar- 
dor in  religion  is  as  much  more  noble  than 
ardor  in  politics  as  the  prize  for  which  it  con- 
tends is  more  exalted.  It  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison superior  to  the  highest  human  inter- 
ests, the  truth  and  justice  of  which  after  all 
ma^  possibljr  be  mistaken,  and  the  objects  of 
which  must  infallibly  have  an  end.* 

Dr.  Barlow  came  in,  and  seeing  us  ear- 
nestly engaged,  desired  that  he  might  not  in- 
terrupt the  conversation.  Sir  John  in  a  few 
words  informed  him  of  what  had  passed,  and 
with  a  most  graceful  humility  spoke  of  his 
own  share  in  it,  and  confessed  how  much  he 
Lad  been  carried  away  by  the  stream  of  pop- 
ular prejudice,  respecting  men  who  hadcour- 
ajg^  to  make  a  consistent  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity. '  I  now,'  added  be,  *  b^in  to  think 
with  Addison,  that  singularity  in  religion  is 
heroic  bravery,  *  because  it  only  leaves  the 
species  by  soaring  above  it.* 

After  some  observations  from  Dr.  Barlow, 
much  in  point,  he  went  to  remark  that  the 
difficulties  of  a  clergyman  were  much  in- 
creased by  the  altered  manners  of  tlie  age. 
'  The  tone  of  religious  writing,'  said  he, '  but 
especially  the  tone  of  religious  conversation, 
is  much  lowered.  The  language  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister  in  discussing  Christian  topics 
will  naturally  be  consonant  to  that  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  Scripture  speaks  of  a  man  being 
renewed  in  ihetpirit  of  his  mind^  of  his  being 
sanctified  by  the  grace  of  Gorf.    Now  how 


much  ctrcumkioatkHi  ia  neoessarf  for  m  •. 
conversing  with  a  man  of  the  wond,  to  ore 
vey  the  sense  without  tidopting  tbe  ex|/r^ 
sion ;  and  what  pains  must  we  take  to  raakr 
our  meaning  intelligible  witbcMii  giving  d:.- 
gust,  and  to  be  useful  without  caoaiug  urru 
tion  !'  . 

Sir  John*  '  Bnt,  my  Sfood  r>octior,  ts  it  m 
a  little  puritanical,  to  make  nse  of  such  *-%• 
emn  expressions  in  comfMuay  ?* 

Dr.  Barlow,  *  Sir,  it  is  worae   Una  pur 
taoical,  it  is  hypocritical,  where  the  prtoc) 

Sle  itself  does  not  exist ;  and  eveo  where 
oes,  it  is  highly  inexpedient  to  inCrodut,' 
such  phrases  into  general  eompanj  at  ^L. 
But  1  am  speaking  of  serious  prtFate  ooove:  • 
sation,  when,  if  a  minister  ia  reaJlj  in  ear- 
nest, there  is  nothing  absurd  in  bis  pmdcu 
use  of  Scripture  expressions.      Ooe  gre^ 


Row  many  men  have  i  known,*  replied  difficulty,  and  which  obstructs  the  osefulne^^ 


of  a  clergvman,  in  conversatioD  with  mai:) 
persons  of  the  higher  dass,  who  would  be 
sorry  not  to  be  thought  religions,  is,  that  they 
keep  up  so  little  acquaintance  with  the  Bible^ 
that  from  their  ignorance  of  its  reoerabk 
phraseology,  they  are  offended  at  the  istro- 
duction  of  a  text,  not  becanseit  is  Scriptnre; 
for  that  they  maintain  a  kind  of  general  rer- 
erence ;  but  because,  from  not  r«»dif^  \u 
they  do  not  know  that  it  u  Scripture. 

'  I  once  lent  a  person  of  rank  and  talents 
an  admirable  sermon,  written  hj  ooe  of  oar 
first  divines.     Though  deeply  pioos,  it  wss 
composed  with  uncommon  spirit  and   ele- 
gance, and  I  thought  it  did  not  cootaao  ooe 
phrase  which  could  offend  the  most  fostidioas 
critic.     When  he  returned  it,  he  assured  me 
that  he  liked  it  much  on  the  whole,  and  shoald 
have  approved  it  altogether,  but  for  <nis  me- 
thodistical  expression.    To  my  utter  astoa- 
ishment  he  pointed  to  the  exceptionable  pas- 
sage, *■  There  is  now  no  condemnatioo  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh   but  after  the  Spirit.*    The 
chapter  and  verse  not  being  mentioned,  be 
never  suspected  it  was  a  quotation  from  the 
Bible/ 

*■  This  is  one  among  many  reasons,*  s&id 
Mr.  Stanley,  '  why  I  so  strenuously  insist 
that  young  persons  should  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, unaltered,  unmodemized,  unmutila- 
ted,  unabridg^.  If  parents  do  not  make  a 
point  of  this,  the  peculiarities  of  sacred  lan- 
guage  will  become  really  obsolete  to  the 
next  generation.' 

In  answer  to  some  further  remarks  of  Sir 
John,  Mr  Stanley  said,  smiling,  ^ '  I  hare 
sometimes  aroused  myself  with  making  a  col- 
lection of  certain  things,  which  are  now  con- 
sidered and  held  up  by  a  pretty  large  class  of 
men  as  the  infallible  symptoms  of  methodism. 
Those  which  at  present  occur  to  my  recol- 
lection are  the  following :  Going  to  church 
in  the  afternoon,  maintaining  family  prayer, 
not  travelling,  or  giving  great  dinners  or 
other  enteKammentB  on  Sundays,  rejoicmg 
in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  pH>motiog 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  poor  at  home, 
subscribing  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  con- 
tributing to  establish  Christianity  abroad. 
These,  though  the  man  attend  no  eccentric 
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clergy  man,  bold  Bd  one  entfattsiaBtic  doctrine, 
SksfiCKsiate  with  no  fanatic,  ia  sobiar  in  bia  god* 
versattioD,  coomstent  in  bis  practice,  correct 
in  bis  wboie  deportment,  will  infallibly  &^  on 
bim  the  ohai]^e  of  metbodiBin.    Any  one  of 
ttiese  will  excite  sasptoion,  but  all  united  will 
not  fail  absoliUely  to  stig'matize  him.    The 
most  devoted  attachment  to  the  establisbmeat 
will  avail  htm  nothing,  if  not  accompanied 
^v^itb  a  fiery  intolerance  towards  all  who  dif- 
fer.    Withoat  intolerance,  his  charity  is  con- 
strued into  onsonndness,  and  his  candonr  in- 
to  disaffection.     He  is  accused  of  assimila- 
ting  with  the  principles  of  every  weak  broth 
er  whom,  thoug^b  his  judgment  compels  him 
to  blame,  his  candonr  torbids  him  to  calum- 
niate.    Saint  and  hypocrite  are  now,  in  the 
scoffer's  lexicon,  become  convertible  terms ; 
the  last  being  always  implied  where  the  first 
is  sneeriogly  used.* 

*  It  has  often  appeared  to  me,^  said  I,  *  that 
the  glory  of  a  tried  Christian  somewhat  re- 
seipoles  that  of  a  Roman  victor,  in  whose  so- 
lemn processions,  among  the  odes  of  gratu- 
latioo,  a  mixture  of  abuse  and  railing  made 
part  of  the  triumph.' 

^  Happily,'  resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  *•  a  reli- 
g-lons  man  knows  the  worst  he  is  likely  to  suf- 
fer.   In  the  present  established  state  of  {hiogs ! 
he  is  not  called,  as  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris-  i 
tianity,  to  be  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world, 
and  to  angels,  and  to  men.    But  he  must 
submit  to  be  assailed  by  three  different  de- 
scriptions of  persons..   From  the  first,  he 
must  be  contented  to  have  principles  impu- 
ted to  him  which  he  abhors,  motives  which 
be  disdains,  and  ends  which  he  deprecates. 
He  must  submit  to  have  the  energies  of  his 
well-regulated  piety  confounded   with  tlie 
follies  of  the  fanatic,  and  his  temperate  zeal 
blended  with  the  ravings  of  the  insane.    He 
must  submit  to  be  involved  in  the  absurdities 
of  the  extravagant,  in  the  duplicity  of  the  de- 
signing, and  in  the  mischiefs  of  the  danger- 
gous;  to  be  reckoned  among  the  disturbers 
of  that  church  which  he  would  defend  with 
his  blood,  and  of  that  government  which  he 
is  perhaps  supporting  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion.   Every  means  is  devised  to  shake  his 
credit.    From  such  determined  assailauts  no 
prudence  can  protect  bis  character,  no  pri- 
vate integrity  can  defend  it,  no  public  ser- 
vice rescue  it ' 

'•  I  have  often  wondered,'  said  Sir  John, 
<  at  the  success  of  attacks  which  seemed  to 
have  nothing  but  the  badness  of  the  cause  to 
recommend  them.  But  the  assailant,  whose 
object  is  to  make  good  men  ridiculous,  well 
knows  that  be  has  secured  to  himself  a  large 
patronajife  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  envious, 
the  malignant,  and  irreligious,  who,  like  oth- 
^  er  levellers,  find  it  more  easy  to  establish  the 
equality  of  mankind  by  abusing  the  lofty, 
tlian  by  elevating  the  low.' 

*  Id  my  short  experience  of  Ufe,^  said  I, 
when  Sir  John  had  done  speaking,  <  I  have 
often  observed  it  is  a  hardship,  that  a  man 
must  only  submit  to  be  condemned  for  doc- 
trines he  disowns,  but  also  for  consequences 
whiob  others  may  draw  from  the  doctrines 
lie  maintains,  though  be  hioiself  both  practi- 
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callyand  speculatively  disavows  any  such 
consequences.' 

*  There  is  another  class  of  enemies,'  resu- 
med Mr.  Stanley.  '  To  do  them  justice,  it 
is  not  80  much  the  individual  Christian,  as 
Christianity  itself,  which  they  hope  to  dis- 
credit; ihat  Christianity  which  would  not 
only  restrain  the  conduct,  but  would  humble 
the  heart ;  which  strips  them  of  the  pride  of 
pfiilosophy,  and  the  arroganc  plea  of  merit ; 
which  would  save,  but  wiU  not  flatter  them. 
In  this  enlightened  period,  however,  for  men 
who  would  preserve  any  character,  it  would 
be  too  gross  to  attack  feligion  itself,  and  they 
find  they  can  wound  her  more  deeply  and 
more  creditably  through  the  sides  of  her  pro- 
fessors.' 

*  I  have  observed,'  said  I,  *  (hat  the  un- 
candid  censurer  always  picks  out  the  worst 
man  of  a  class,  and  then  confidently  produ- 
ces him  as  being  a  fair  specimen  of  it.' 

*  Fmm  our  own  thoughtless,  but  less  on- 
charitable  acquaintance,  the  gay  and  the  bu- 
sy,' resumed  Mr.  Stanley,  '  we  have  to  sus- 
tain a  gentler  warfiire.  A  little  reproach,  a 
good  deal  of  ridicule,  a  little  suspicion  of  our 
designs,  and  not  a  little  compassfon  for  our 
gloomy  habits  of  life,  and  implied  contempt 
of  our  judgment,  some  friendly  hints  that  we 
carry  things  too  far,  an  intimation  that  being 
righteous  over  much  in  the  practice  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  derangement  in  the  fa 
culties  These  are  the  petty  but  daily  trials 
of  every  man  who  is  seriously  in  earnest ; 
and  petty  indeed  they  are  to  him  whose  pros- 
pects arc  well  grounded,  and  whose  hope  is 
full  of  immortality.' 

^  Tliis  hostility,  which  a  real  Christian  is 
sure 'to  experience,'  said  I,  *  is  not  without 
its  uses.  It  quickens  his  vigilance  over  his 
own  heart,  and  enlarges  his  charity  towards 
others,  whom  reproach  perhaps  may  as  un- 
justly stigmatize.  It  teaches  him  to  be  on 
his  guard,  lest  he  should  really  deserve  the 
censure  he  incurs ;  and  what  I  presume  is 
of  no  small  importance,  it  teaches  bim  to  sit 
loose  to  human  opinion ;  it  weakens  his  ex- 
cessive tenderness  for  reputation,  makes  him 
more  anxious  to  deserve,  and  less  solicitous 
to  obtain  it' 

*  It  were  well,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  « if  the 
evil  ended  here.  The  established  Christian 
will  evince  himself  to  be  such  by  not  shrink- 
injir  from  the  attack.  But  the  misfortune  is, 
that  the  dread  of  this  attack  keeps  back  well 
disposed  but  vacillating  characters-  They 
are  intimidated  at  the  idea  of  partaking  the 
censure,  though  they  know  it  to  be  false. 

When  they  hear  the  reputation  of  men  of 
piety  assailed,  they  assume  an  indifierenee 
which  they  are  far  from  feeling.  They  lis- 
ten to  reproaches  cast  on  characters  which 
they  inwardly  revere,  without  daring  to  vin- 
dicate them.  They  hear  the  most  attached 
subjects  accused  of  disaffection,  and  the 
most  sober-minded  churchmen  of  innovation; 
without  venturing  to  repel  the  charge,  lest 
they  should  be  suspected  of  leaning  to  the 
party.  They  are  afraid  fully  to  avow  tliat 
their  own  principles  are  the  same,  lest  they 
abonld  be  involved  in  the  same  calumny. 
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To  elfiuse  ibis  siiBpicioD,  they  affect  a^Id- 
ness  which  they  do  not  feel,  lind  treat  with 
lerity  what  they  inwardly  yenerate.  Very 
yottog  men,  from  this  criminal  timidity,  are 
l»l  to  risk  their  eternal  happing  through 
(he  dread  of  a  laugh*  Though  they  know 
that  they  have  not  only  religion  but  reason 
on  their  side,  yet  it  requires  a  hardy  virtue 
to  repel  a  sneer,  and  an  intrepid  principle  to 
confront  a  sarcasm.  Thus  their  own  mind 
loses  its  firmness,  religion  loses  their  support, 
the  world  loses  the  benefit  which  their  ex- 
ample would  afford,  and  they  themselves  be- 
come Habl^  to  the  awAil  charge  which  is  de- 
nounced against  him  who  is  ashamed  of  his 
Christian  profession.' 

<  Men  of  the  world,'  said  Sir  John,  *  are 
oxtremely  jealous  of  whaterer  may  be 
thought  pariicuiar ;  they  are  frightened  at 
every  thing  that  has  not  the  sanction  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  stamp  of  public  applause. 
They  are  impatient  of  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  censure  in  wliat  may  be  supposed  to  affect 
the  credit  of  their  judgment,  though  often  in- 
different enough  as  to  any  blame  that  may 
attach  to  their  conduct.  They  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  strict  religfion  as  a 
thing  which  militates  against  pood  taste,  and 
to  connect  the  idea  of  something  unclassical 
and  inelegant,  something  awkward  and  un- 
popular, something  uncouth  and  ill-bred, 
with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity; 
doctrines  which,  though  there  is  no  harm  in 
belieFinpp,  they  think  there  can  be  no  good 
in  avowmg.' 

<  It  is  a  little  hard,'  said  Mr.  Stanley, « that 
men  of  piety,  who  are  allowed  to  possess 
good  sense  on  all  other  occasions,  and  whose 
judgment  is  respected  in  all  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life,  should  not  have  a  little  cre- 
dit given  them  in  matters  of  religion,  but 
that  they  shonid  be  at  once  transformed  into 
idcots  or  madmen,  in  that  very  point  which 
affords  the  noblest  exercise  to  the  human  &• 
culties.' 

<  A  Christian  then/  said  f,  *  if  human  ap- 
plause be  his  idol,  is  of  all  men  most  misera- 
ble. He  forfeits  his  reputation  every  way. 
He  is  accused  by  the  men  of  the  world  of  ^ 
ing  too  far ;  by  the  enthnsiast  of  not  groing 
far  enough.  While  it  is  one  of  the  best  evi- 
dences of  his  being  right,  that  he  is  rejected 
by  one  party  for  excess,  and  by  the  other 
for  deficiency.* 

<  What  then  is  to  be  doner*  said  Doctor 
Barlow.  *  Most  a  discreet  and  pious  man 
l^ve  up  a  principle  because  it  has  been  dis- 
figured by  the  fanatic,  or  abused  by  the  hy- 
pocrite, or  denied  by  the  sceptic,  or  repro- 
bated by  the  fortpalist,  or  ridiculed  by  the 
men  of  the  world  ?  He  should  rather  support 
it  with  an  earnestness  proportioned  to  its  val- 
ue ;  he  should  rescue  it  from  the  injuries  it 
has  sustained  from  its  enemies ;  and  the  dis- 
credit brought  on  it  by  its  imprudent  friends. 
He  should  redeem  it  from  the  enthusiasm 
which  misconceives,  and  from  the  ignorance 
or  malignity  which  misrepresents  it.  If  the 
learned  and  the  judicious  are  silent  m  pro- 
portion as  the  illiterate  and  the  vulgar  are 
obtrusive  and  loquacious,  the  most  impor-| 


taot  truths  will  be  abtndoocd  hy  Uiose  ml. 
are  best  able  to  unfold,  and  to  mfeod  ther. 
while  they  will  be  embrskced  exclmivelT  Vr 
those  who  misnndentand*   deg;mde  aiWiik 
base  them.    Because  the  onlettered  arr  sfc- 
surd,  must  the  able  cease  to  be  reiigiovis;  L 
there  is  to  be  an  abandomneot  of  everr 
Christian  principle,  becaaae  it  has  been  or- 
fairly,  nnskiUulIy,  or  iDadeqnatdy  treated 
there  would,  one  by  one,  be  aa  9b9nikmamj 
of  every  doctrine  of  the  New  'Festainem.' 

*  I  felt  myself  bonnd,'  said    Mr.  Stankr, 

*  to  act  on  this  principle  io  our  lade  oonv^. 
sation  with  Mr.  Tyrm.     I  wostid  not  redi^ 
to  assert  with  him  the  dcxTtriiies  of  grar^, 
but  I  endeavoured  to  let  him  see  that  I  fasJ 
adopted  them  in  a  scriptural  sense.    J  would 
not  try  to  convince  mm  that  he  was  wroeir, 
by  disowning  a  truth  because  he  abvsed  it 
1  would  cordially  reject  all  the  bad  ose  he 
makes  of  any  opinion,  witboat  nejeetingtlK 
opinion  itseu,  if  the  Bible  vrill  bear  me  est 
in  the  belief  of  it    But  I  would  sorBpslso*- 
ly  reject  all  the  other  opinions  wludb  oe  con- 
nects with  it,  and  with  which  I  am  persmded 
it  has  no  connexion. 

'  The  nominal  Christian,'  said  Dr.  Bariov, 

*  who  insists  that  religion  resides  ia  the  as- 
derstanding  only,  may  contend  that  love  to 
God,  gratitude  to  our  Redeemer,  and  sonvr 
for  our  offences,  are  entbasiastic  extrxn- 
ganoes;  and  effectually  repress,  by  ridicoie 
and  sarcasm,  those  fed[in|^  which  tbedevost 
heart  recognises,  and  which  Scriptuic  saoc- 
tions.    On  the  other  hand,  those  very  feel- 
ings ure  inflamed,  exaggerated,  distortei 
and  misrepresented,  as  inclndiiifif  the  whole 
of  reli^on,  by  the  intemperate  enthoatst, 
who  thinks  reason  has  nothing  to  do  in  tbe 
business ;  but^ho,  trusting  to  tests  not  war- 
ranted by  Scripture,  is  governed  by  frnciei, 
feelings,  and  visions  of  hn  own. 

*  Between  these  pernicious  extremes,  what 
course  is  the  sober  Christian  to  porsoe^ 
Must  he  discard  from  ^is  heart  adl  pioes  a^ 
fections  because  the  fanatic  abiraes  them, 
and  the  fastidious  deny  their  existence' 
This  would  be  like  insisting,  that  becaw« 
one  man  happens  to  be  sick  of  a  dead  paky, 
and  another  of  a  phreozy  lever,  there  ti 
therefore  in  the  human  constitution  no  seek 
temperate  medium  as  sound  health.* 


CHAP.  XLI. 

Since  the  conversation  which  bad  acqi- 
dentally  led  to  the  discovery  of  Miss  Stan- 
ley'ft  acquirements,  I  could  not  forbear  sur- 
veying the  perfect  arrangements  of  the  fiim- 
ily,  and  the  completely  elegant  but  not  linra> 
nous  table,  witn  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est. I  felt  no  small  delist  io  reflecting  thst 
all  this  order  and  propriety  were  prcwaced 
without  the  smallest  deduction  from  tbe  mea- 
tal  cultivation. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  this  io 
Mrs.  Stanley.  She  was  not  displeawd  with 
my  observation,  though  she  cautiously  aroid- 
ed  saying  any  thing  which  might  be  constru- 
ed into  a  wish  to  set  off  her  daughter.    A* 
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^UjB  fleemed  sorprised  at  my  knowledge  of 
llie  large  share  ber  Lucilla  had  in  tbe  ojrec- 
lion  of  the  family  ooncems,  I  could  not,  in 
the  iotiprudence  of  my  satisfactioo,  conceal 
the  conversation  I  had  had  with  my  old  friend 
IVlrs.  Comfit. 

After  this  arowal  she  felt  th&t  any  reserre 

on  this  point  would  look  like  affectation,  a 

lillleness  which  would  have  been  unworthy 

of  her  character.    '  I  am  I'requently  blamed 

by  my  friends,'  said  she, '  for  taking  some  of 

the  load  from  my  own  shoulders,  and  laying 

it  on  hers.    <  Poor  thing,  she  is  too  young !' 

is  the  constant  cry  of  mshionable  mothers. 

My  general  answer  is,  you  do  not  think  your 

dau^ters  of  the  same  age  too  young  to  be 

married,    though  you  know  marriage  must 

bring  with  it  these,  and  still  heavier  cares. 

Sarely  then  Lncilla  is  not  too  young  to  be 

initiated  in  that  useful  knowledge  which  will 

hereafter  become  no  inconsiderable  part  of 

her  duty.    The  ac<]^uisition  would  be  really 

burtbensome  then,  if  it  were  not  lightened 

by  preparatory  practice  now.  I  have,  i  trust, 

convinced  my  daug[hter8,  that  though  there 

is  no  great  merit  in  possessing  this  sort  of 

knowledge,  yet  to  be  destitute  of  it  is  highly 

discreditable.' 

^  In  several  houses  where  I  had  visited,  I 
had  observed  the  forwardness  of  the  parents, 
the  mother  especially,  to  make  a  display  of 
the  daughter's  merits, — *  so  dutiful !  so  nota- 
ble! such  an  excellent  nurse!'    The  girl 
was  then  called  out  to  sing  or  to  play,  and 
was  thus,  by  that  mcafruigUncy  whicn  my  good 
mother  deprecated,  kept  in  the  full  exhibi- 
tion of  those  very  talents  which  are  most 
likely  to  interfere  with  nursii^  and  notable- 
ness.    But  since  I  had  been  on  my  present 
visit,  I  had  never  once  heard  my  friends  ex-^ 
tol  their  Lucilla,  or  bring  forward  any  of  her 
excellencies,     [had  however  observed  their 
eyes  fill  with  delight,  which  they  could  not 
suppress,  when  her  merits  were  the  subject 
of  tlie  praise  of  others. 

I  took  notice  of  this  difference  of  conduct 
to  Mrs.  Stanley.     '  I  have  often,'  said  she, 
^been  so  much  hurt  at  the  indelicacy  to 
which  you  allude,  that  I  very  early  resolved 
to  avoid  it.    If  the  girl  in  tjuestion  does  not 
deserve  the  commendation,  it  is  not  only  dis- 
ingenuous but  dishonest.    If  she  does,  it  is  a 
coarse  and  not  very  honourable  stratagem 
for  gettinsr  her  off.    But  if  the  daughter  be 
indeed  all    that  a  mother's  partial  fondness 
believes,'  added  she,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears  of  lendemess,  *  how  can  she  be  in  such 
haste  to  deprive  herself  of  the  solace  of  her 
life?    How  can  she  by  gross  acts  wound 
that  delicacy  in  her  daughter,  which,  to  a 
man  of  refinement,   would  be  one  of  her 
chief  attractions,  and  which   will  be  low- 
ersd  in  his  esteem,  by  the  suspicion  that 
she  may  concur  in  tlie  indiscretion  of  the 
mother. 

*  As  to  Lucilla,'  added  she,  <  Mr.  Stanley 
and  I  sometimes  say  to  each  other,  *  Little 
children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols !'  O  my 
dear  young  friend  !  it  is  in  vain  to  dissemble 
.  her  unaffected  worth  and  sweetness.  She  is 
not  only  our  delightful  compaiMOD»  but  our 


confidential  friend.  We  encourage  Iier  (b 
give  us  her  opinion  on  matters  of  busioesi, 
as  well  as  of  taste ;  and  having  reflected,  as 
well  as  read  a  good  deal,  she  is  not  destitute 
of  materials  on  which  to  exercise  her  reason- 
ing powers.  We  have  never  repressed  her 
natural  vivaci^,  because  we  never  saw  it, 
like  Fboebe'ft,  in  danger  of  carrying  her  off 
from  the  strmht  line.' 

I  thanked  Mrs.  Stanley  for  her  affection- 
ate frankness,  with  a  warmth  which  shewed 
the  cordial  interest  I  took  in  her,  who  was 
the  object  of  it ;  company  coming  in  inter- 
ruptea  our  interesting  tete-a-tete. 

After  tea,  I  observed  the  pArty  in  the  sa- 
loon to  be  thinner  than  usual.  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Belfield  having  withdrawn  to  write  let- 
ters ;  and  that  individual  having  quitted  the 
room)  whose  presence  would  have  recsonctled 
me  to  the  absence  of  aU  the  rest,  I  stole  out 
to  take  a  solitarjr  walk.  At  the  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  park-gate,  on  a 
litue  common,  I  observed,  for  the  first  tinw, 
the  smallest  and  neatest  cottage  I  ever  be- 
held. There  was  a  flourishing  young  or- 
chard behind  it^  and  a  little  court  full  of  flow- 
ers in  front.  But  I  was  particularlv  attract- 
ed by  a  beautiful  rose  tree  in  full  blossom 
which  grew  against  the  house,  and  almost 
covered  the  clean  white  walls.  As  I  knew 
this  sort  of  rose  was  a  particular  favourite  of 
Lucilla's,  I  opened  the  low  wicket  which  led 
into  the  little  court,  and  looked  about  for 
some  living  creature,  of  whom  I  might  have 
begged  the  flowers.  But  seeing  no  one,  I 
ventured  to  gather  a  branch  of  the  roses, 
and  the  door  being  open,  walked  into  the 
house,  in  order  to  acknowledge  my  theft, 
and  make  mycompensation.  In  vain  I  look- 
ed round  the  little  neat  kitchen  !  no  one  ap- 
peared. 

I  was  just  going  out,  when  the  sound  cf  a 
soft  female  voice  over  head  arrested  mv  at- 
tention. Impelled  by  a  curiosity  which, 
considering  the  rank  of  the  inhabitants,  I  did 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  resist,  1  softly  stole 
up  the  narrow  stairs,  cautiously  stooping  as  I 
ascended,  the  lowness  of  the  ceiling  not  al" 
lowing  me  to  walk  upright  I  stood  still  at 
the  door  of  a  little  chamber,  which  was  left 
half  open  to  admit  tlie  air.  I  gently  put  my 
head  through.  What  were  my  emotions 
when  I  saw  Lucilla  Stanley  kneeling  by  the 
side  of  a  little  clean  bed,  a  large  old  Bible 
spread  open  on  the  bed  before  her,  out  of 
which  she  was  reading  one  of  the  penitential 
Psalms  to  a  pale  emaciated  fem^ile  figure, 
wIk>  lifted  up  her  failing  eyes,  and  clasped 
her  feeble  hands  in  solemn  attention  ! 

Before  two  little  bars,  which  served  for  a 
grate,  knelt  Phosbe,  with  one  hand  stirring 
some  broth,  which  she  had  brought  from 
home,  and  with  the  other  fanning  with  her 
straw  bonnet  the  dying  embers,  m  order  to 
make  the  broth  boil ;  yet  6eeminp[ly  atten- 
tive to  her  sister's  readmg.  Her  dishevelled 
hair,  the  deep  flush  which  th^  fire  and  her  la* 
hour,  of  love  gave  her  naturally  animated 
countenance,  formed  a  fine  contrast  to  the 
angelic  tranquillity  and  calm  devotion  which 
sat  on  the  face  of  Lucilla.    Her  y^ice  was 
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inexpressibly  sweet  and  peDetrBtsnig,  while 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  seemed  to  iMnm  from 
her  fine  uplifted  eyes.  On  accoant  of  the 
closeness  of  the  room,  she  had  thrown  off  her 
hat,  cloak,  and  gloves,  and  laid  them  on  the 
bed  ;  and  her  fine  hair,  which  had  escaped 
from  its  confinement,  shaded  that  side  of  ner 
face  which  was  neict  the  door,  and  prevented 
her  seeing'  me. 

I  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  lest  I  should  in- 
terrapt  sncb  a  scene.  It  was  a  subject  not 
unworthy  of  Raphael.  She  next  began  to 
read  the  forty-first  Psalm,  with  the  meek,  yet 
solemn  emphasis  of  devout  feeling.  *■  Bles- 
sed is  he  that  considereth  the  poor  and  needy, 
the  Lord  shall  deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trou- 
ble.' Neither  the  poor  woman  nor  myself, 
could  hold  out  any  longer.  Slie  was  over- 
.  come  by  her  gratitude,  and  I  by  my  admira- 
tion, and  we  both  at  the  same  moment  invol- 
untarily exclaimed,  Amen !  I  sprang  for- 
ward with  a  motion  which  I  could  no  longer 
control.  Lucjlla  saw  me,  started  up  in  coo- 
fusion, 

aud  blushed 
Celestial  rosy  red. 

Then  eagerly  endeavouring  to  conceal  the 
Bible,  by  drawing  her  hat  over  it,  *  Phoebe,' 
said  she,  with  all  the  composure  she  could 
assume,  » is  the  broth  ready  ?'  Phoebe,  with 
her  usual  gaiety,  called  out  to  me  to  come 
and  assist,  which  I  did,  but  so  unskilfully, 
that  she  chid  me  for  my  awkwardness. 

It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  one  of 
these  blooming  sisters  lift  the  dying  woman 
in  her  bed,  and  support  her  with  her  arm, 
while  the  other  fed  her,  her  own  weak  hand 
being  unequal  to  the  task.  At  that  moment 
how  little  did  tlie  splendors  and  vanities  of 
life  appear  in  my  eves  !  and  how  ready  was  I 
to  exclaim,  with  Wolsey, 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  bate  you. 

When  they  had  finished  their  pious  office, 
I  inquired  if  the  poor  woman  had  no  attend- 
ant. Phoebe,  who  was  generally  the  chief 
speaker,  said, '  she  has  a  good  daughter,  who 
is  out  at  work  by  day,  but  takes  care  of  her 
mother  at  night ;  but  she  is  never  left  alone, 
for  she  has  a  little  grand-daughter  who  at- 
tends her  in  the  mean  time  ;  but  as  she  is 
obliged  to  go  once  a  day  to  the  Grove  to  fetch 
provisions,  we  generally  contrive  to  send  her 
while  we  are  here,  that  Dame  Alice  may 
never  be  left  alone.' 

While  we  were  talking,  I  heard  a  little 
wearv  step,  painfully  climbing  up  the  stairs, 
and  looking  round,  expectmg  to  sec  the 
grand-daughter;  but  it  was  little  Kate  Stan- 
ley, with  a  lap  full  of  dry  sticks,  which  she 
hsul  been  collecting  for  the  poor  woman's 
fire.  The  sharp  points  of  the  sticks  had  for- 
ced  their  way  in  many  places  through  the 
white  muslin  frock,  part  of  which,  together 
with  her  bonnet,  she  had  left  in  the  hedg«, 
which  she  had  been  robbing.  At  this  loss 
she  expressed  not  much  concern,  but  lament- 
ed not  a  little  that  sticks  were  so  soaroe ; 
that  she  feared  the  broth  had  been  spoiled, 
ftwn  her  being  so  long  in  picking  them,  but 
w^eed  she  could  not  help  it.    I  was  pleased 


with  these  under  allotmeais,  these  law  4? 
grces  in  the  scale  of  cbAirity. 

1  had  gently  laid  my  rosea  on  the   bat  - ' 
Miss  Stanley,  as  it  lay  on  tbe  Bible,  «Dd  t'- 
foro  we  left  the  room,  as  I  drew  near  ftie  gr>  <^ 
oli  Dame  to  slip  a  couple  of  gninens  r-r 
her  hand,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  aeeini^  L.& 
la,  who  thought  herself  unobserved,  re<ti7a  * 
the  little  wt^ow,  and  fiuten  the   roses  ia' 
the  crown  of  her  bat  Iflse  a  gariand.     "^  u  - 
the  grand-daughter  reterDed  loaded  vritb  cv 
daily  bounty  from  the  6rove»  we  took  no 
leave,  followed  by  tbe  prayers  and  bleeaii: 
of  the  g&od  woman. 

As  we  passed  by  the  rose-tree,  the  ,:* 
chard,  and  the  court,  Phoebe  said  lo  nu 
*•  A  n't  vou  glad  that  poor  people  can  faar-: 
such  pfeasures  ?'  I  told  her  it  doubled  im 
gratification  to  witness  tbe  enjoyment,  and 
to  trace  the  hand  which  conierrcd  it;  <br 
she  had  owned  it  was  their  work.  *  We 
have  always,'  replied  Phoebe,  ^  a  |»articular 
satisfaction  in  observing  a  neat  little  Aower 
garden  about  a  cottage,  because  it  holds  out 
a  comfortable  indication  that  the  tobabitaBti 
are  free  from  absolute  want,  before  tbey 
think  of  these  little  embellishments.' 

*'  It  looks  also,'  said  Miss  Stanley,  ^as  if 
the  vroman,  instead  of  spending  her  few  leis- 
ure moments  in  eaddtng  abroad,  employed 
them  in  adorning  her  litUe  habitatioD,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  more  attractive  to  her  buv 
band.  And  we  know  more  than  one  in- 
stance in  this  village  in  which  tbe  maa  )af 
been  led  to  give  up  the  public  hooae,  by  the 
innocent  ambition  of  improring  on  her  la- 
bours.' 

I  asked  her  what  first  inspired  her  with 
such  fondness  for  gardening,  and  how  she 
bad  acquired  so  much  skill  and  taste  in  thb 
elegant  art  P   She  blushed  and  said,  *  she 
was  afraid  I  should  think  ber  romantic,  if 
she  were  to  confess  that  she  had  caufht  both 
the  taste  and  the  passion,  as  far  as  rae  pos- 
sessed either,  from  an  early  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Paradise  Lost,  of  which 
she  considered  the  beautiful  descriptions  of 
tlie  scenery  and  plantations  as  tbe  best  pre- 
cepts for  landscape  gardening.     Milton,*  fiie 
said,  *  both  excited  the  taste  and  supplied 
the  rules.    He  taught  the  art  and  inspired 
the  love  of  it.' 

From  the  gardens  of  Paradise  the  transi- 
tion to  its  heroine  was  easy  and  natural.  On 
my  asking  her  opinion  of  this  portrait,  as 
drawn  by  Milton,  she  replied,  ^  that  she 
considered  Ere,  in  her  state  of  innocence, 
as  the  most  beautiful  model  of  tbe  ddicacv, 
propriety,  grace,  and  elegance  of  the  female 
character  which  any  poet  ever  exhibited. 
Even  after  her  fall,'  added  she,  '  there  is 
something  wonderfully  touching  in  her  re- 
morse, and  affecting  in  ber  contrition.' 

'  We  are  probably,'  replied  I,  « more 
deeply  afiected  with  the  oeautifully  eon- 
trite  expressions  of  repentaace  in  our  first 
paronts,  from  being  so  deeply  involved  in 
the  consequences  of  the  ofiencw  which  occa- 
sioned it.' 

'  And  yet,'  replied  she,  '  lam  a  little  af- 
fronted with  the  poet,  that  while,  with  a  do» 
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le  jastness,  he  representB  Adam's  grief  at 
bis  expuhion,  as  chiefly  aming  from^is '  be- 
ing banished  from  the  presence  of  his  Ma- 
ker, the  sorrows  of  Ere  seem  too  much  to 
arise  from  being  baotsbed  from  her  flowers. 
p  grief,  though  nerer  grief  was  so  beau- 
\\y  eloquent,  is  rather  too  exquisite,   her 
ibstanttai  ground  for  lam^tation  consider- 


Seeing  me  going  to  speak,  she  stopped  me 

ith-a  smile,  saying,   'I  see  by  your  looks^ 

ythat  yon  are^  going,  with  Mr.  Addison,  to" 

.vindicate  the  poet,  and- to  call  this  a  just  ap- 

^rFpropriation  of  the  sentiment  to  the  sex  ;  but 

'''   surelr  the  disproportion  in  the  feeling  here 

is  rather  too  violent,  though  I  own  the  loss 

of  her  flowers  might  have  aggravated  any 

'  common  privation.    There  is,  however,  no 

female  chanuster  in  the  whole  compass  of 

poetry,  in  which  I  have  ever  taken  so  lively 

an  interest,  and  no  poem  that  ever  took  such 

powerful  possession  of  my  mind.' 

If  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to  my  full 
assurance  of  the  sympathy  of  our  tastes  and 
feelings,  this  would  have  completed  my  con- 
Tiction.  It  struck  me  as  the  Virgritian  lots 
formerly  struck  the  superstitious.  Our  mu- 
tual admiration  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  of 
its  heroine,  seemed  to  bring' us  nearer  to- 
gether than  we  had  yet  been.  Her  remarks, 
which  I  gradually  drew  from  her  in  the 
course  of  our  walk,  on  the  construction  of 
the  (able,  tlie  richness  of  the  imagery,  the 
elevation  of  tlie  language,  the  sublimity  and 
just  appropriation  of  tlie  sentiments,  the  art- 
ful structure  of  the  verse  and  the  variety  of 
the  characters,  convinced  me  that  she  had 
imbibed  her  taste  from  the  purest  sources. 
It  was  easy  to  trace  her  knowledge  of  the 
best  authors,  though  she  quoted  none. 

*  This,'  said  I  exultingly  to  myself,  *  is 
the  true  learning  for  a  lady  ;  a  knowledg^e 
that  is  rather  detected  than  displayed,  that  is 
felt  in  its  efiects  on  her  mind  and  conversa- 
tion ;  that  is  seen,  not  by  her  citing  learned 
names,  or  adducing  long  quotations,  but  in 
the  general  result,  by  the  delicacy  of  her 
taste,  and  the  correctness  of  her  senti- 
ments.* 

In  our  way  home  I  made  a  merit  with  lit- 
tle Kate,  not  only  by  rescuing  her  hat  from 
the  hedge,  but  by  making  a  little  provision 
of  wood  under  it,  of  larger  sticks  than  she 
could  gather,  which  she  joyfully  promised  to 
assist  the  grand-daughter  m  carrying  to  the 
cottage. 

1  ventured,  with  as  much  diffidence  as  if 
I  had  bieen  soliciting  a  pension  for  myself,  to 
entreat  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  under- 
take the  putting  forward  Dame  Alice's  little 
girl  in  the  world,  as  soon  as  she  shall  be  re- 
leased from  her  attendance  on  her  grand- 
mother. My  proposal  was  graciously  ac- 
cepted, on  condition  that  it  met  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley's  approbation. 

When  we  joined  the  party  at  supper,  it 
was  delightful  to  observe  that  the  habits  of 
religious  charity  were  so  interwoven  with 
the  texture  of  these  girls'  minds,  that  the 
evening  which  had  been  so  interesting  to 
me,  waa  to  them  only  a  common  evening, 


marked  with  nothing  particnlar.  It  never 
occurred  to  them  to  allude  to  it;  and  once  or 
twice  when  I  was  tempted  to  mention  it,  my 
imprudence  was  repressed  by  a  look  of  the 
most  significant  gravity  from'Lucilla. 

I  was  comforted,  however,  by  observing 
that  my  roses  were  transferred  from  the  hat 
to  the  hair.  This  did  not  escape  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  Phosbe,  who  archly  said,  *  I 
wonder,  Lucilla,  what  particular  charm 
there  is  in  Dame  Alice's  raded  roses.  I  of- 
fered you  some  fresh  ones  since  we  came 
home.  I  never  knew  you*  prefer  withered 
flowers  before.'  Lucilla  made  no  answer, 
bat  cast  down  her  timid  eyes,  and  out-blush- 
ed the  roses  on  her  head. 


CHAP.  xur.     ' 

After  breakfast  next  morning ihe  com- 
pany all  dropped  off  one  after  another,  ex- 
cept Lady  Belfield,  Miss  Stanley,  and  my- 
self We  had  been  so  busily  engaged  m 
looking  over  the  plan  of  a  conservatory, 
which  Sir  John  proposed  to  build  at  Beecn- 
wobd,  his  estate  in  Surry,  that  we  hardly 
missed  them. 

Little  Celia,  whom  I  call  the  Rosebud,  had 
climbed  up  my  knees,  a  iavourite  station 
with  her,  and  was  begging  me  to  tell  her  an- 
other pretty  story.  I  bad  before  told  her  so 
many,  that  I  had  exhausted  both  my  memo- 
ry and  my  imagination.  Lucilla  was  smil- 
ing at  my  impoverished  invention,  when  La- 
dy Belfield  was  called  out  of  the  room. 
Iter  fair  friend  rose  mechanically  to  follow 
her.  Her  ladyship  bcgg^  her  not  to  stir, 
but  to  employ  the  five  minutes  of  her  ab- 
sence in  carefully  criticising  the  plan  she 
held  in  her  hand,  saying,  she  would  bring 
back  another  which  Sir  John  had  by  him  ; 
and  that  Lucilla,  who  is  considerea  as  the 
last  appeal  in  all  matters  of  this  nature, 
should  decide  to  which  the  preference  should 
be  given,  before  the  architect  went  to  work. 

In  a  moment  I  forgot  my  tale  and  my 
rasebud,  and  the  conservatory,  and  every 
thing  but  Lucilla,  whom  I  was  beginning  to 
address,  when  little  Celia,  pulling  my  coat 
said, — *  Oh,  Charles,'  (for  so  1  teach  all  the 
little  ones  to  call  me,]  ^  Mrs.  Comfit  tells  me 
very  bad  news.  She  says  that  your  new  cur- 
ricule  is  come  down,  and  that  you  are  going 
to  run  away.  Oh !  don't  go ;  1  can't  part 
with  you,'  said  the  little  charmer,  throwing 
her  arms  round  my  neck. 

»  Will  you  go  with  me,  Celia  ?•  said  I,  kis- 
sing her  rosy  cheek  '  There  will  be  room 
enough  in  the  curricle.'  Oh,  I  should  like 
to  go,'  said  she,  *  if  Lucilla  mav  go  with  us. 
Do,  dear  Ctiarles,  do  let  Lucilla  go  to  the 
Priorv.  She  will  be  very  good  :  won't  you, 
Lucilla  ?'  I  ventured  to  look  at  Miss  Stan- 
ley, who  tried  to  langh  without  succeeding, 
and  blushed  without  trying  at  it. 

On  my  making  no  reply,  for  fear  of  adding 
to  her  confusion,  Celia  looked  up  piteously 
in  my  face,  and  cried  :  *•  and  so  you  wonH 
let  Lucilla  go  home  with  you  M  am  sure  the 
curricle  will  hold  us  all  nicely;  for  I  am 
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venr  litOe.  and  Lucilla  is  not  very  big.* — 
^  Will  you  persuade  her,  Celia  ?'  said  I, — ^O,' 
aaid  sbie,  *■  she  does  not  want  persaading ;  she 
is  willing  enough,  and  I  will  run  to  papa 
and  mamma  and  ask  their  leave,  and  then 
Lucilla  will  go  and  be  glad  :  won't  you,  Lu- 
cilla?' 

So  saying,  she  sprung  out  of  my  arras,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room ;  Lucilla  would  have 
followed  and  prevented  her.  I  respectfully 
detained  her.  How  could  I  neglect  such  an 
opportunity  ?  Such  an  opening  as  the  sweet 
prattler  haid  given  me  it  was  impossible  to 
overlook.  The  impulse  was  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted ;  I  gently  replaced  ner  on  h v 
seat,  and  in  language  which,  if  it  did  any 
justice  to  my  feeling^,  was  the  most  ardent, 
tender,  and  respectful,  poured  out  mv  whole 
heart.  I  believe  my  words  were  incouerent; 
I  am  sure  thejr  were  sincere. 

She  was  evidently  distressed.  Her  emo- 
tion prevented  her  replying.  But  it  was  the 
emotion  of  surprise,  not  of  resentment.  Her 
confusion  bore  no  symptom  of  displeasure. 
Bhishing  and  hesitating,  she  at  last  said  — 
« My  father.  Sir— my  mother.'  Here  her 
voice  failed  her.  I  recollected  with  joy,  that 
on  the  application  of  Lord  Staunton,  she  had 
allowed  of  no  such  reference,  nay  she  had 
forbidden  it. 

*  I  take  your  reference  joyfully,'  said  I, 

<  only  tell  me  that  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to  ob- 
tain their  consent,  you  will  not  withhold 
yours.'  She  ventured  to  raise  her  timid  eyes 
to  mine,  and  her  modest  but  expressive  look 
encouraged  me  almost  as  much  as  any  words 
could  have  done. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  in 
came  Sir  John  with  the  other  arawin^  of  the 
conservatory  in  his  hand.  After  havmg  ex- 
amined us  l>oth  with  his  keen,  critical  eye ; 

*  Well,  Miss  Stanley,'  said  he,  with  a  look 
and  tone  which  bad  more  meaning  than  she 
could  well  stand,  *  here  is  the  other  drawing. 
As  you  look  as  if  you  had  been  calmfy  ex- 
amming  the  first,  you  will  now  give  me  your 
cool^  deliberaie  opmion  of  the  merits  of  both.' 
He  had  the  cruelty  to  lay  so  much  stress  on 
the  words  calm  and  deliberate,  and  to  pro- 
nonce  them  in  so  arch  a  manner,  and  so  ironi- 
cal a  tone,  as  clearly  showed,  he  read  in  her 
countenance  that  no  epittiets  could  possibly 
have  been  so  ill  applied. 

Lady  Belfield  came  in  immediately  after. 

<  Well,  Caroline,'  said  he,  with  a  significant 
glance, '  IVliss  Stanley  has  deeply  considered 
the  subject  since  you  went ;  I  never  saw  her 
look  more  interested  about  any  thin?.  I 
don't  think  she  is  dissatisfied  on  the  whole. 
Creneral  approbation  is  all  she  now  expresses. 
She  will  have  time  to  spy  out  faults  hereaf- 
ter :  she  sees  none  at  present.  All  is  beauty, 
grace  and  proportion.' 

As  if  this  was  not  enough,  in  ran  Celia 
quite  out  of  breath—*  O,  Lucilla,'  cried  she, 

*  Papa  and  Mamma  won't  let  you  go  with 
Charles,  though  I  told  them  you  begged  and 
prayed  to  go.'  Lucilla,  the  pink  of  whose 
cb^ks  was  become  crimson,  said  angrily, 
< how  Celia!  whatdo  you  mean?'  «Oh,no,' 
replied  the  child,  '  I  mean  to  say  that  I  beg- 


ged and  praved,  and  I  tbongl^t  Yoa  Looked  » 
if  you  would  like  to  go-^thoogii. Charles  tbd 
not  ask  you,  and  so  f  told  Ps^P^« 

This  was  too  much.  The  Belfidds  laogti- 
ed  outright ;  but  Lady  Belfi^d  had  the  chan- 
ty to  take  Lucilla's  haBd«  aaying,  *  oome  la- 
to  my  dressing-room,  my  aear,  and  1^  xa 
settle  this  conservatory  business.  Thispnt- 
tling  child  will  never  let  us  get  on.'  Mas 
Stanley  followed,  her  face  glowing  with  im- 
patience. Celia,'  whom  I  detained,  called 
after  her^-**  P^pa^  only  said  there  was  aot 
room  in  the  curricle  iqr  three,  bat  if  'Usoolj 
a  little  way  I  am  sure  we  could  sit— coaM 
not  we,  Lucilla  ?*  Lucilla  was  now  happily 
out  of  hearing. 

Though  I  was  hurt  that  her  delicacy  had 
suffered  so.  much,  yet  I  own  I  hu^pged  the  lit- 
tle innocent  author  of  this  confasjon  with  ad- 
ditional fondness.  Sir  John's  raillery,  oow 
that  Lucilla  could  be  no  longer  pained  by  it, 
was  cordially  received,  or  rather  I  was  inat- 
tentive to  every  object  bat  the, one  of  whicli 
my  heart  was  full.  To  be  heard,  (o  be  ac- 
cepted though  tacitly,  to  be  referred  to  pa^ 
rents  who  I  knew  had  no  will  but  hers, 

WftB  such  a  sacred  and  homefelt  delight, 
Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss 
As  1  ne'er  felt  till  now. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  found  do 
means  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Stanley.  Always 
frank  and  cheeruil,  be  neither  avoided  nor 
sought  me,  but  the  arrival  of  company  pre- 
vented our  being  thrown  together.  Ludlla 
appeared  at  dinner  as  usual :  a  little  graver 
and  more  silent,  but  always  unaffected,  natu- 
ral, and  delicate.  Sir  Joh'n  whispered  to  me, 
that  she  had  intreated  her  mother  to  keep 
Celia  out  of  the  way,  till  this  curricle  busi- 
ness was  a  little  got  out  of  her  head. 


CHAP.  XLin. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  I  thoaglit 
Mr.  Stanley  had  retreated  to  his  librarfi  / 
followed  him  thither.  He  was  busy  writing 
letters.  I  apologized  for  mj'  intrusion.  He 
laid  his  papers  aside,  and  invited  me  tout  by 
him. 

'  You  are  too  good.  Sir,'  said  I,  '  to  re- 
ceive with  so  much  kindness  a  calprit  who 
appears  before  you  ingenuously  to  ackoowl' 
edge  the  infraction  of  a  treaty  into  which  he 
had  the  honour  of  entering  with  you.  I  f^^ 
that  a  few  days  are  wanting  of  ray  prescrib- 
ed month.  I  had  resolved  to  obey  vou  with 
the  most  reli^ous  scrupulousness ;  bat  a  cir- 
cumstance trifling  in  itself,  has  led  ^^'''^fMl^* 
resistibly  to  a  declaration,  which  in  obedi- 
ence to*  your  commands  I  had  resolved  to 
postpone.  But  though  it  is  somewhat  pre- 
mature, I  hope,  however,  yon  will  not  con- 
demn my  precipitancy.  I  have  ventared  to 
tell  your  charming  daughter  how  necessary 
she  IS  to  my  happiness.  She  does  oot  reject 
mte.    She  refers  me  to  her  father.* 

*  You  have  your  peace  to  make  with  toy 
daughter,  I  can  tell  you,  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, looking  gravely,  *  I  fear  yoa  have  taot' 
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^ally  ofTended  her.*  I  was  dreadftilly  alarm- 
^sd*  *  Tou  know  not  how  you  afflict  me,  Sir/ 
said  I ;  ^  how  have  I  offended  Miss  Stanley  ?* 
^  Not  Miss  Stanley,'  said  he,  smiling,  *•  but 
IMiss  Celia  Stanley,'  who  extremely  resents 
liavin^  been  banished  from  the  drawmg-room 
3'esteraay  evening.' 

*•  If  Celia's  displeasure  is  all  I  have  to  fear, 
Sir,  I  am  roost  fortunate.    Oh,  Sir,  my  hap- 

Einess,  the  peace  of  my  future  life  is  in  your 
ands.    But  first  tell  me  you  foi^ive  the  vi- 
olation of  my  promise.' 

*  1  am  willing  to  believe,  Charles,'  replied 
he,  *  that  you  kept  the  spirit  of  your  engage- 
ment, though  you  broke  it  in  the  letter ;  and 
for  an  unpremeditated  breach  of  an  obliga- 
tion of  this  nature,  we  must  not,  1  believe, 
l>e  too  rigorous.  Your  conduct  since  your 
<leclaration  to  me,  has  confirmed  the  affec- 
tion which  your  character  had  before  excit- 
ed. You  were  probably  surprised  and  hurt 
at  my  cold  reception  of  your  proposal ;  a 
proposal  which  gave  me  a  deeper  satisfac- 
tion than  I  can  express.  Yet  I  was  no  dis- 
sembler in  suppressing  the  pleasure  I  felt  at 
an  address  so  every  way  desirable.  My  dear 
Charles,  1  know  a  little  of  human  nature.  I 
know  how  susceptible  the  youthful  heart  is  of 
impressions.  I  know  how  apt  these  impres- 
sions are  to  be  obliterated  ;  a  new  face,  a 
more  advantageous  connexion.'  *  Hold,  Sir,' 
said  1,  indignantly  interrupting  him,  *  you 
cannot  think  so  meanly  of  me.  Yon  cannot 
rate  the  son  of  your  friend  so  low.' 

*  I  am  very  far  indeed,'  replied  he,  *  from 
rating  you  low.  1  know  you  abhor  merce- 
nary considerations  ;  but!  know  also  that 
you  are  a  young  man,  lively,  ardent,  impres- 
sible. I  know  the  rapid  eflisct  which  leisure, 
retirement,  rural  scenes,  daily  opportunities 
of  seeiog  a  young  woman  not  ugly,  of  con- 
versing with  a  young  woman  not  disagreea- 
ble, may  produce  on  the  heart,  or  rather  on 
the  imagmation.  I  was  aware  that  seeing 
no  other,  conversing  with  nfo  other,  aone  at 
least  that,  to  speak  honest^,  I  should  consi- 
der as  a  fair  competitor,  hwdly  left  you  an 
unprejudiced  judge  of  the  state  of  your  own 
heart.  I  was  not  sure  but  that  this  sort 
of  easy  commerce  might  produce  a  feeling  of 
complacency  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
love.  I  could  not  consent  that  mere  acci- 
dent, mere  leisure,  the  mere  circumstance 
of  being  thrown  together,  should  irrevocably 
entangle  either  of  you.  I  was  desirous  of 
affording  yon  time  to  see,  to  know,  and  to 
judge.  I  would  not  take  advantage  of  your 
ijrst  emotions.  I  would  not  take  advan- 
tafifc  of  your  friendship  for  me.  I  would  not 
take  advantage  of  your  feeling  ardently,  till 
I  had  given  you  time  to  judge  temperately, 
and  examine  fairly.' 

I  assured  him  1  was  ec^ually  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  of  his  kindness,  and  my 
veneration  of  his  wisdom  ;  and  thanked  him 
in  terms  of  affectionate  energy. 

*  My  regard  for  yon,'  said  he,  '  is  not  of! 
yesterday.  I  have  taken  a  warm  interest  in  ' 
your  character  and  happiness  almost  ever  > 
since  vou  have  bena  in  heinsf ;  and  in  a  wnr  ' 


more  intimate  and  personal  than  yoii  can 
suspect.' 

So  saying  he  arose,  unlocked  the  drawer 
of  a  cabinet  which  stood  behind  him,  and 
took  out  a  large  pacquet  of  letters.  He  then 
resumed  his  seat,  and  holding  out  the  direc- 
tion on  the  covers,  asked  me  if  I  was  acquaint 
ted  with  the  hand- writing.  A  tear  involun- 
tarily startled  into  my  eye  as  I  exclaimed— 
'  it  is  the  well  known  hand  of  my  beloved 
father.' 

*•  Listen  to  me  attentively,'  resumed  he. 
'  You  are  not  ignorant  that  never  were  two 
men  more  firmly  attached  hj  all  the  ties 
which  ever  cemented  a  Christian  friendship, 
than  your  lamented  father  and  myself.  Our 
early  youth  was  spent  in  the  same  studies, 
the  same  pleasures,  the  same  society.  *  We 
took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  went  to  the 
house  of  God  as  friends.'  He  condescend- 
ingly overlooked  my  being  fiye  or  six  years 
younger  than  himself.  After  bis  marriage 
with  your  excellent  mother,  the  current  of 
life  carried  us  difi<&rent  ways,  but  without 
causmg  any  abatement  in  the  warmth  of  our 
attachment. 

*  I  continued  to  spend  one  month  everv 
year  with  him  at  the  Priory,  till  I  myself 
married.  You  were  then  not  more  than 
three  or  four  years  old  ;  and  your  engaging 
manners,  and  sweet  temper,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  an  affection  which  had  not  been  di- 
minished by  time,  and  the  reports  of  your 
progress.  Sedentary  habits  on  the  pafC  of 
your  fother,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  family 
on  mine,  kept  us -stationary  at  the  two  ex* 
tremities  of  the  kingdom.  I  settled  at  the 
Grove,  and  both  as  husband  and  father  have 
been  happiest  of  the  happy. 

*  As  soon  as  Lucilla  was  bom,  yonr  father 
and  I,  simultaneously,  formed  a  wish  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  perpetuate  our  friend- 
ship by  the  future  union  of  our  children.' 

When  Mr.  Stanley  uttered  these  words, 
my  heart  beat  so  &st,  and  the  agitation  of 
my  whole  frame  was  so  visible,  that  he  paused 
for  a  moment ;  but  perceiving  that  I  was  all 
ear,  and  that  I  made  a  silent  motion  for  him 
to  proceed,  he  went  on. 

*  This  was  a  favourite  project  with  us.  We 
pursued  it  however  with  the  moderation  of 
men  who  had  a  settled  sense  of  thennoertain- 
ty  of  all  human  things,  of  human  life  itself ; 
and  with  a  strong  conviction  of  the  proba- 
bility that  our  project  might  never  be  real- 
ized. 

*  Without  too  much  indulging  the  illusions 
of  hope,  we  agreed  that  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  educating  our  children  for  each  oth* 
er;  in  inspiring  them  with  corresponding 
tastes,  similar  inclinations,  and  especially 
with  an  exact  conformity  in  their  religious 
views.  We  never  indu^^ed  the  presumptu- 
ous thought  of  counteracting  providential 
dispensations,  of  conquering  difficulties 
which  time  might  prove  to  be  insuperable, 
and  above  all,  we  determined  never  to  be  so 
weak,  or  so  unjust,  as  to  think  of  compelling 
their  affections.  We  had  both  studied  the 
human  heart  long  enougli  to  know  that  it  is 
a  pervorse  and  wayward  thing.     We  were 
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coDvtQoed  that  it  would  not  be  dictated  in  a 
matter  which  involved  its  dearest  interests ; 
we  knew  that  it  liked  to  pick  out  its  own 
happiness  in  its  own  way.* 

As  Mr.  Stanley  proceeded,  my  heart  melt- 
ed with  grateful  love  for  a  father  who,  in 
making  such  a  provision  for  my  happiness, 
bad  generously  leR:  my  choice  so  free.  But 
while  my  conscience  seemed  to  reproach  me, 
as  if  I  had  not  deserved  such  tenderness,  i 
rejoiced  that  my  memory  had  no  specific 
charge  to  bring  against  it. 

*For  nU  these  reasons,'  continued  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  we  mutually  agreed  to  bury  our 
wishes  in  our  own  bosoms;  to  commit  the 
event  to  Him  by  whom  all  events  are  gov- 
erned ;  never  to  name  you  to  each  other  but 
in  a  general  way ;  to  excite  no  factitious 
liking,  to  elicit  no  artificial  passion,  and  to 
kind&  neither  impatience,  curiosity,  nor  in- 
terest Nothing  more  than  a  friendly  family 
regard  was  ever  manifested,  and  the  names 
of  Charles  and  Lucilla  were  never  mention- 
ed together. 

*  In  this  you  have  found  your  advantage. 
Had  my  daughter  been  accustomed  to  hear 
you  spoken  of  with  any  particularity;  had 
she  been  conscious  that  any  important  con- 
sequences might  have  attached  to  your  visit, 
YOU  would  have  lost  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  in  her  native  simplicity  of  character. 
Undesigning  and  artless,  I  trust  she  would 
have  been  under  any  circumstance,  but  to 
ItavB  been  unreserved  and  open  would  have 
been  scarcely  possible  ;  nor  might  you,  my 
dear  Charles,  with  your  strong  sense  of  filial 
piety,  have  been  able  exactly  to  discriminate 
now  much  of  your  attachment  was  choice, 
how  much  was  duty.  The  awkwardness  of 
restraint  would  have  diminished  the  pleasure 
of  intercourse  to  both. 

^Knowing  that  the  childish  brother  and 
sister  sort  of  intimacy  was  not  the  most  pro- 
mising mode  for  the  developement  of  your 
mnti^  sentiments,  we  agreed  that  you 
should  not  meet  till  within  a  year  or  two  of 
the  period  when  it  would  be  proper  that  the 
union,  if  ever,  might  take  place. 

*  We  were  neither  of  as  of  an  see  or  char- 
acter to  indnlge  very  romantic  ideas  of  the 
doctrine  of  svmpathi&s.  Still  we  saw  no  rea- 
son for  excluding  such  a  possibility.  If  we 
succeeded,  we  knew  that  we  were  training 
two  beings  in  a  conformity  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples, which,  if  they  did  not  at  once  attract 
afRsction,  would  not  fail  to  ensure  it,  should 
inferior  motives  first  influence  your  mutual 
liking.  And  if  it  failed,  we  should  each  have 
educated  a  Christian,  who  would  be  likely  to 
carry  piety  and  virtue  into  two  other  families. 
Much  good  would  attend  our  success,  and 
no  possible  evil  conld  attend  our  failure. 

'  I  could  shew  you,  I  believe,  near  a  hun- 
dred letters  on  each  side,  of  which  you  were 
the  unconscious  subject.  Tour  ^ther,  in 
his  last  illness,  returned  all  mine,  to  prevent 
a  premature  discovery,  knowine  how  soon 
bis  papers  wonld  fall  into  your  bands.  If  it 
will  g^ive  vou  pleasure,  you  may  perase  a 
correspondenoe,  of  which,  for  almost  twenty 
Clears,  you  were  the  little  hero.    In  reading 


my  letter^  you  will  nmke  yoaiaelf  master  o- 
the  character  of  LucilLa.  Yon  wiQ  read  U« 
history  of  her  mind ;  you  will  mark  the  mi- 
folding  of  her  faculties,  and  the  progn&s  ot 
her  education.  In  those  of  your  father,  jei 
will  not  be  sorry  to  trace  back  your  own  sleps. 

H^re  Mr.  Stanley  making  a  pause,  1  hotr. 
ed  my  grateful  acceptance  of  his  obI)^< 
offer.  I  was  afraid  to  speak,  I  was  aimo<' 
afraid  to  breathe,  lest  I  should  lose  a  wuni «. 
a  communication  so  interesting. 

*You  now  see,'  resumed  Mr  Stanlc;, 
» why  you  were  sent  to  Edinburgh.  Cm 
bridge  and  Oxford  were  too  near  Londoi], 
and  of  course  too  near  Hampshire,  to  hare 
maintained  the  necessary  separation.  A: 
soon  as  you  lefl  the  University,  your  falkr 
proposed  accompanying  yon  on  a  visit  to  tt 
Grove.  Like  fond  parents,  we  had  prepar 
cd  each  other  to  expect  to  see  a  being  j'i>t 
such  a  one  as  each  would  have  wished  for  tliir 
companion  ofbis  child. 

*  This  was  to  be  merely  a  visit  of  expen- 
ment.  You  were  both  too  young  to  nisny. 
But  we  were  impatient  to  place  yon  both  m 
a  post  of  observation ;  to  see  the  result  of  a 
meeting;  to  mark  what  sympathy  there 
would  be  between  two  minds  formed  with  a 
view  to  each  other. 

'  But  vain  were  all  the  projects  of  man. 
Oh !  blindness  to  the  future  !  You  doabile« 
remember,  that  just  as  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared for  your  journey  southwards,  To«r 
dear  father  was  seized  of  the  lingering  ilmes< 
of  which  he  died  Till  almost  the  last,  be 
was  able  to  write  me,  in  his  intervals  of  ease, 
short  letters  on  the  favourite  topic  1  R* 
member  with  what  joy  his  heart  dilated, 
when  he  told  me  of  your  positive  refusal  to 
leave  him,  on  his  pressing  you  to  pursue  the 
plan  already  settled,  and  to  make  your  mt 
to  London  and  the  Grove  without  him.  1 
will  read  you  the  passage  from  his  letter.^— 
He  read  as  follows : 

*  In  vain  have  I  endeavoured  to  dme  this 
dear  s<m  for  a  short  time  from  me.  He  ask- 
ed, with  the  indignant  feeling  of  affronted 
filial  piety,  if  I  ^md  propose  to  him  any  com- 
pensation for  his  absence  from  my  sicir 
couch  >  <  I  make  no  sacrifice  of  doty,'  sskI 
he,  *  in  prefeiring  you.  If  I  make  any  sa- 
crifice, it  is  t^  pleasure.* 

Seeing  ifiy  pyes  overflow  with  grateful 
tenderness,  Mr.  Stanley  »iid,  <  if  1  cao  M 
his  last  letter  I  wUl  shew  it  you*  Then 


looking  over  the  pacquet, — <  here  it  is, 
he,  putting  it  into  my  bands  with  visible  emo- 
tion. Neither  of  us  had  strengpth  of  voice  to 
be  able  to  read  it  akmd.  It  was  written  at 
several  times. 

«  Priory,  Wednetday,  March  l8,  ia>7. 

« Staaley-^I  feel  that  I  am  dyinf .  Death 
is  awful,  my  dear  friend,  but  it  »  neitbcr 
surprising  nor  terrible.  I  have  been  f(»' 
k>ng  accustomed  steadily  to  conteaipl»feit  at 
a  distance,  to  start  from  it  now  it  is  Dear. 

*  As  a  man  I  have  feared  death.  A^  ' 
Christian,  I  trust,  I  have  overcome  this  fear. 
Why  should  I  dread  that,  which  mere  retfoo 
taught  me  is  not  an  extinction  of  my  ^^:. 
and  which  revelation  has  convinced  me  ^ 
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t>«  an ' improvement  of  it?    An  improve- 
rnnent,  O  how  inconceivable  ! 

*  For  several  years  I  have  habituated  my- 
self every  day  lo  reflect  for  some  moments 
on  the  vanity  of  life,  the  certainty  of  death, 
t.be  awfulness  of  jndgment,  and  the  duration 
of  eternity. 

'  The  separation  from  my  excellent  wife  is 
«L  trial  from  which  I  shoufd  utterly  shrink, 
weve  I  not  sustained  by  the  Christian  hope. 
"^Vhen  we  married,  we  knew  that  we  were 
not  immortal.  I  have  endeavoured  to  famil- 
iari2se  to  her  and  to  myself  the  inevitable 
separation,  bv  constantly  keeping  up  in  the 
minds  of  both  the  idea  that  one  of  us  must 
l>e  the  survivor.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  that  idea  supportable  bv  the  convic- 
tion that  the  survivorship  will  be  short — the 
re-union  certain — speedy— eternal.  O  pra- 
flarum  diem  .'*  &c.  &g.  How  gloriously 
^oes  Christianity  exalt  the  rapture,  by  enoo- 
l^ling  the  objects,  of  this  sublime  apostro- 
phe !» 

*  Friday  the  90th, 

*  As  to  the  union  of  my  son  with  Lucilla, 
you  and  I,  my  friend,  have  long  learned  from 
an  authority  higher  than  that  classical  one, 
of  which  we  have  frequently  admired  the 
expression,  and  lamented  tne  application, 
that  long  views,  and  remote  hopes,  and  dis- 
tant expectations,  become  not  so  short-sight- 
ed, so  short  lived  a  creature  as  man,f  I  trust, 
however,  that  our  plans  have  been  carried 
on  with  a  complete  conviction  of  this  brevi- 
ty ;  with  an  entire  acquiescence  in  the  will 
of  the  great  Arbiter  of  life  and  death.  I 
have  told  Charles,  it  is  my  wish  that  he 
should  visit  you  soon  after  ray  death.  I  durst 
not  command  it— for  this  incomparable  youth , 
who  has  sacrificed  so  much  to  his  father,  will 
find  that  he  has  a  mother  worthy  of  still 
greater  sacrifices.  As  soon  as  he  can  pre- 
vail on  himself  to  leave  her,  you  will  see 
him.  May  he  and  your  Lucilla  behold  each 
other  with  the  eves,  with  which  eacl\  of  us 
views  his  own  child  !  If  they  see  each  other 
with  indifference,  never  let  them  know  our 
wishes.  It  would  perplex  and  hamper  those 
to  whom  we  wish  perfect  freedom  of  thought 
and  action.  If  they  conceive  a  mutual  at- 
tachment, reveal  our  project.  In  such 
minds,  it  will  strezigtfaen  that  attachmenl.*- 
The  approbation  of  a  living  and  the  desire 
of  A  deceased  parent  will  sanctify  their  un- 
ion. 

*•  I  must  break  off  through  weakness.' 

« Monday^  23. 

*  1  resume  my  pen,  which  I  thought  I  had 
held  for  the  last  time.  May  God  bless  and 
direct  our  children!  Infinite  wisdom  per- 
mits me  not  to  see  their  union.  Indeed  my 
interest  in  all  earthly  things  weakens.  Even 
my  solicitnde  fiir  this  event  is  somewhat  di- 
mmished.     The  most   important  circum- 

*  S«e  this  whole  beautifol  passage  in  Cicero  de 
Senectute. 

t  Horace,  in  speakioff  of  the  brevity  and  uncer- 
tainty of  Ufe,  seldom  fails  to  produce  it  as  an  in- 
centive to  sensaal  indulgence.    See  particularly 
the  fourth  and  eleventh  CMes  of  the  first  book. 
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stance,  if  it  have  not  God  for  its  object,  now 
seems  comparatively  little.  The  longest 
life,  with  all  its  concerns,  shrinks  to  a  point 
in  the  sight  of  a  dying  man  whose  eye  is  fil- 
led by  eternity.  Eternity !  Ob  my  friend. 
Eternity  is  a  depth  which  no  geometry  can 
measure,  no  arithmetic  calculate,  no  imagi- 
nation conceive,  no  rhetoric  describe.  Tiie 
eye  of  a  dying  Christian  seems  gift^  to  pcn-^ 
etrate  depths  hid  from  the  wisdom  of  philo- 
sophy. It  looks  athwart  the  dark  valley 
without  dismay,  cheered  by  the  bright  scene 
beyond  it  It  looks  with  a  kind  of  chastised 
impatience  to  that  land  where  happiness  will 
be  only  holiness  perfected.  There  all  the 
promises  of  the  ^pel  will  be  accomplished. 
There  afilicted  virtue  will  rejoice  at  its  past 
trials,  and  acknowledge  their  subservience 
to  its  present  bliss.  There  the  secret  self- 
denials  of  the  righteous  shall  be  recognized 
and  rewarded — and  all  the  hopes  of  the 
Christian  shall  have  their  complete  consum- 
mation.' 

'  Saturday,  282A. 

*  My  weakness  increases — I  have  written 
this  at  many  intervals.  My  body  faints,  but 
in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength. 
Oh  ^Stanley  .'  if  pain  is  trying,  if  death  is 
awful  to  him,  who  knows  in  whom  he  has 
trusted  ;  how  is  pain  endured,  how  is  death 
encountered  by  those  who  have  no  such  sup- 
port ?' 

<  Tuesday^  the  31*/. 

*  I  am  belter  to  day—If  I  experience  little 
of  that  rapture  which  some  require,  as  the 
sign  of  their  acceptance,  I  yet  have  a  g^ood 
hope  through  g^race.  Nay  there  are  mo- 
ments when  I  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable. 
I  would  not  produce  this  joy  as  any  certain 
criterion  of  my  safety,  because,  from  the  na- 
ture of  my  disease,  tfiere  are  also  moments 
when  my  spirits  sink,  and  this  might  equally 
furnish  arguments  against  my  state,  to  those 
who  decide  .by  frames  and  feelings.  I  think 
my  faith  as  sound,  my  pardon  as  sure,  when 
these  privileges  are  withdrawn,  as  when  I 
enjoy  them.  No  depression  of  spirits  can 
make  mv  evidences  less  solid,  though  it  may 
render  the  review  of  them  lefis  delightful.' 

«  Friday^  3df  Aprii. 

*  Stanley  !  m}r  departure  is  at  hand.  Mr 
eternal  redemption  draweth  nigh.  My  hope 
is  full  of  immortality.  This  is  my  comfort — 
not  that  my  sins  are  few  or  small,  but  that 
they  are,  I  humbly  trust,  pardoned,  through 
him  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me. 
Faithful  is  he  that  has  promised,  and  his 
promises  are  not  too  great  to  be  made  good 
— for  Omniscience  is  my  promisor,  and  t 
have  Omnipotence  itself  for  my  security.-- 
Adieu !' 


*    *    * 


On  the  cover  was  written,  in  Mr.  Stanley's 
hand — ^He  died  three  days  after ! 


^  Hr  ^  T*  V 

«      «t      *      «      4c 


It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  mingled 
and  conflicting  emotions  of  my  soul,  whue  1 
perused  this  Mtier.  Gratitude  that  I  bad 
possessed  such  a  &thex^— sorrow  that  1  had 
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lost  htn-^transport  in  antictpatiiig  ao  event 
which  had  beeo  his  earoett  wish  for  almost 
tweaty  years — ^r^ret  that  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  witness  it — devout  joy  that  he  was 
in  a  state  so  superior  to  even  my  sense  of 
happiness — a  strong  feeling  of  the  unoertain- 
ty  and  brevity  of  a//  happiness — a  solemn 
resolution  that  I  would  never  act  unworthy 
of  such  a  father-— a  fervent  prayer  that  I 
might  be  enabled  to  keep  that  resolution  :— 
all  these  emotions  so  agitated  and  divided  my 
whole  mind,  as  to  render  roe  unfit  for  any  so- 
ciety, even  for  that  of  LuciUa.  I  withdrew, 
gratefully  pressing  Mr.  Stanley's  hand  ;  he 
kindly  returned  the  pressure,  but  neither  of 
us  attempted  to  speas. 

He  silentlv  put  my  fatlier's  pacquet  into 
my  hands.    1  shut  myself  into  my  apartment, 
and  read  for  three  hours,  letters  for  which  I 
hope  to  be  the  better  in  time  and  in  eternity. 
I  found  in  them  a  treasure  of  religious  wis- 
dom, excellent  maxims  of  human  prudence, 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  life  and  man- 
ners, a  keen  insight  into  human  nature  in 
the  abstract,  and  a  nice  discrimination  of 
individual  characters ;  admirable  documents 
for  general   education,    the  application  of 
those  documents   to  my  particular  turn  of 
character,  and  diversitied  methods  for  im- 
proving it. — The  pure  delight   to  which  1 
looked  forward  in  reading  these  letters  with 
Lnciila,  soon  became  my  predominant  feeling. 
I  returned  to  the  company  with  a  sense  of 
felicity,  which  the  above  feelings  and  reflec- 
tions had  composed  into  a  soothing  tranquil- 
ity.   My  joy  was  sobered  without    being 
abated.    I  received  the  cordial  congratula- 
tions of  my  friends.     Mrs.  Stanley  behaved 
to  me  witli  increased  affection,  she  presented 
roe  to  her  daughter,  with  whom  I  afterwards 
passed  two  fa^urs.    This  interview  left  me 
nothing  to  desire,  but  that  my  gratitude  to 
the  Almighty  Dispenser  of  happiness  might 
bear  in  some  little  proportion  to  his  blessings. 
As  I  was  a  passing  through  the  hall,  after 
dinner,  I  spied  little  Celia  peeping  out  of  the 
door  of  the  children's  apartment,  in  hope  of 
seeing  me  pass.    She  flew  to  me,  and  begged 
I  would  take  her  into  the  company.    As  I 
knew  the  interdict  was  taken  off,  I  carried 
her  into  the  saloon  where  they  were  sitting. 
She  ran  into  Lucilla's   arms  and  said,  in  a 
voice  which  she  meant  for  a  whisper,'  but 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  com- 
pany, *  Do,  dear  LuoiUa,  forgive  roe,  I  will 
never  tay  another  word  about  the  curricle, 
and  you  shan't^go  to  the  Priory  since  you 
Qon't  like  it.'  LuciUa  found  means  to  silence 
her,  by  shewing  her  the  pictures  in  the  *  Pea- 
cock at  Homei'  and  without  looking  up  to 
observe  the  general  smile,  contrived  to  at- 
tract the  sweet  child's  attention  to  this  beau- 


of  his  cmmteDance  I  saw  aameUuDrwas^U 
matter.  *  You  wiU  be  shocked,'  said  h(s/  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Tyrrel  b  dying,  if  notactoafij 
dead.  He  was  the  night  before  last  leixed 
with  a  miralyitic  stroke.  He  by  a  kc» 
time  without  sense  or  motion;  a  ddihto 
followed.  In  a  short  interval  of  reasoa 
h^  sent  eam^tly  impliMinff  to  see  me.  8ei< 
dom  have  I  witnessed  so  ^stressing  a  sceoe. 

*  As  I  entered  the  room  he  fixed  his  glxssf 
eyes  full  upon  me,  quite  nnconscioas  who  I 
was,  and  j^aned  out  in  an  inward  boUav 
voice — *  Go  to  now,  je  rich  men,  weep  vA 
howl,  for  your  miseries  are  come  upoo  70a.' 
I  asked  liow  he  did : — ^he  replied  still  froai 
St.  James-—*  How  ?  why  my  gold  and  sil- 
ver are  cankered,  the  mst  of  ibem  shall  wit- 
ness against  me  ;  they  eat  up  my  flesb  as  it 
were  fire.* 

*  1  was  astonished,'  continued  Dr.  Barlov, 
'  to  see  so  exact  a  memory  coupled  witii  so 
wild  an  imagination.  *•  Be  .composed.  Sir, 
said  I,  seeing  he  began  to  recollect  met  *  t^*^^ 
deep  contrition  is  a  favourable  symptom.' 
'  Dr.  Barlow,'  replied  he,  grasping' mj  band 
with  a  vehemence  which  corresp^ra  wiiij 
his  look,  *  have  you  never  heard  of  ricbes 
kept  by  the  owner  thereof  to  his  hurt?  Res- 
titution 1  Doctor,  restitution ! — and  it  most 
be  immediate,  or  it  will  be  too  late.'  1  vai 
now  deeply  alarmed.  '  Surely,  Sir,'  Said  I 
'  you  are  not  unhafipily  to  adopt  St.  James'i 
next  words—-*  forgive  me ; — ^but  you  casnoi 
surelv  have  *  defrauded.'  '  *  O  no,  do,'  cried 
he,  <  I  have  been  what  tlie  world  calb  boo- 
est,  but  not  what  the  Judge  of  quick  acd 
dead  will  call  so.  The  restitution  i  masi 
make  is  not  to  the  rich,  for  any  thing  I  have 
taken  from  them,  but  to  the  poor,  for  what  I 
have  kept  from  them.  Hardness  ofbeart 
would  have  been  but  a  common  bid  in  a 
common  man ;  but  I  have  beeo  a  professor, 
Doctor,  I  will  not  say  a  hypocrite,  for  I  de- 
ceived myself  as  much  as  others.  But  oli- 
how  hollow  has  mj  profession  been !' 

<  Here  seeing  him  ready  to  faint,'  condno- 
ed  Dr.  Barlow^  '  I  imposed  silence  on  bio. 
till  he  had  taken  a  cordial.  This  rehired 
him,  and  he  went  on. 

*  *  I  was  miserable  in  jny  early  coarse  of 
profligacy.  I  was  disappomted  in  my  subs^ 
quent  schemes  of  ambition.  I  expected  more 
from  the  world  than  it  had  to  gi^a.  Bat  I 
continued  to  love  it  with  all  its  disappoiot- 
ments.  Under  whatever  new  shape  if  p^' 
seoted  its  temptations,  it  was  still  my  idoi> 
I  had  always  loved  money ;  but  other  pas- 
sions more  turbulent  had  been  hitherto  pre- 
dominant. These  I  at  length  renounced. 
Covetousness  now  became  my  reigning  sin- 
Still  it  was  to  the  broken  cistern  tbatlctear- 
ed.  Still  it  was  on  the  broken  reed  that  I 
leaned.  Still  1  was  unhappy,  1  ires  at  a  los^ 
whither  to  turn  for  comfort.  Of  rdipo"  J 
scarcely  knew  the  first  principles. 

'  *  In  this  state  I  met  with  a  plausible,  biit 
ill-informed  man.    He  had  ze^,  and  a  ^'^ 
of  popular  eloquence;  but  he  wanted  knoir- 
rr,  A  J      -     .      i*  I  *®^e>  smd  argument,  and  soundness.  I  ^ 

The  next  d^  m  the  afternoon  Dr.  Barlow  however,  struck  with  his  eamestnew,  and 
called  on  us.  By  the  uncommon  seriousness  |  with  the  importance  of  some  truths  which, 


tifnl  littlle  poem,  in  spite  of  Sir  John,  who 
did  his  utmost  to  widen  the  mischieil 
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lou^h  common  toothers,  were  neir  to  me. 
(ut  his  scheme  was  hollow  and  imperfect, 
Qd  his  leadings  principles  subversive  of  all 
lorality." ' 

*Here  Mr.  Tyrrel  paused.  I  entreated 
itn  to  spare  himself ;  out  after  a  few  deep 
groans  he  proceeded. 

^  '*  Whetner  bis  opinions  bad  made  hinueif 
mmoral  I  never  inquired.  It  is  certain  they 
(rere  calcnlated  to  make  his  hearers  so.  In*> 
tead  of  lowering  my  spiritual  disease,  by 
irescribingf  repentance  and  humility,  he  in- 
lamed  it  by  cordials.  All  was  high---all  was 
Lnimatingp— «11  was  safe!  On  no  better 
nx>und  than  my  avowed  discontent,  he  land- 
ed me  at  once  in  a  security  so  much  the  more 
atal,  as  it  laid  asleep  all  apprehension.  He 
nistook  my  uneasiness  for  a  complete 
change.  Bly  talking  of  sin  was  made  a  sub- 
ititute  for  my  renounctnc^  it.  Proud  of  a 
rich  man  for  a  convert,  he  led  me  to  mis- 
Lake  conviction  for  conversion.  1  was  buoy- 
sd  up  with  an  unfounded  confidence.  I 
idopted  a  religion  which  promised  pardon 
without  repentance,  happiness  without  obe- 
lience,  ana  heaven  without  holiness.  I  had 
found  a  short  road  to  peace.  I  never  inqui- 
red if  it  were  a  safe  one.*' ' 

*  The  poor  man  now  fell  back,  unable  to 
speak  for  some  minutes.  Then  rallying 
ag^in,  he  resumed,  in  a  still  more  broken 
voice. 

*  '*  Here  I  stop  short.  My  religion  had 
made  no  change  in  my  heart,  it  therefore 
made  none  in  my  life.  I  read  good  books, 
but  they  were  low  and  fanatical  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  antinomian  in  their  principle. 
But  my  religious  ignorance  was  so  deplora- 
ble, that  their  novelty  caught  strong  hold  of 
me.'' ' 

^  I  now  desired  him,*  continued  Dr.  Bar- 
low *  not  to  exhaust  himself  farther.  T  pray- 
ed with  him.  He  was  struck  with  awe  at 
the  holy  energy  in  the  office  for  the  sick, 
which  was  quite  new  to  him.  He  owned  he 
had  not  suspected  the  church  to  be  so  evan- 
g'elical  This  is  no  uncommon  error.  Hot- 
beaded  and  superficial  men,  when  they  are 
once  alarmed,  are  rather  caught  by  phrases 
than  sentiments,  by  terms  than  principles. 
It  is  this  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  or  the 
Bible  and  of  the  church  in  which  men  of 
the  world  unhappily  live,  that  makes  it  so 
difficult  for  us  to  address  them  under  sick- 
ness and  affliction.  We  have  no  common 
ground  on  which  to  stand ;'  no  intelligible 
medium  through  which  to  communicate  with 
them.  It  is  having  both  a  language  and  a 
science. to  learn  at  once.* 

In  the  morning  Dr.  Barlow  again  visited 
Mr.  Tmel.  He  found  him  still  in  great 
perturbation  of  mind.  Feeling  himself 
quite  sensible  he  had  begun  to  make  his  will. 
He  had  made  large  bequests  to  several  char- 
ities. Dr.  Bariow  highly  approved  of  this ; 
but  reminded  him,  that  though  he  himself 
would  never  recommend  charity  as  a  com- 
mutation or  a  bribe;  yet  some  immediate 
acts  of  bounty,  while  there  was  a  possibility 
of  his  recovery,  would  be  a  better  earnest  of 
his  repentance,  thjui   the  bequeathing  bis 


whole  estate  when  it  could  be  of  no  fur- 
ther use  to  himself.  He  was  ail  acquies- 
cence. 

He  desired  to  see  Mr.  Stanley.  He  re- 
commended to  him  his  nephew,  over  whose 
conduct  Mr.  Stanley  promised  to  have  on 
eye.  He  made  him  and  Dr.  Barlow  joint 
executors.  He  offered  to  leave  them  ludf 
his  fortune.  With  their  usual  disinterested- 
ness they  positively  refused  to  accept  it,  and 
suggested  to  him  a  better  mode  of  bestow- 
ing it. 

He  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  saying, 
*  This  is  indeed  Christianity ;  pure  and  unde- 
filed  religion !  If  it  be  not  mith,  it  is  its  fruits. 
If  it  be  not  the  procuring  cause  of  salvation 
it  is  one  evidence  of  a  safe  state.  O,  Mr. 
Stanley,  our  last  conversation  has  sunk  deep 
into  my  heart.  Ton  had  begun  to  pull  the 
veil  from  my  eves  ;  but  nothinr  tears  the 
whole  mask  off,  like  the  hand  of  death,  like 
impending  judgment.  How  little  have  I 
considered  eternity  !  Judgment  was  not  in 
all  my  thoug:htB— I  had  got  rid  of  the  terrors 
of  responsibility !  O,  Dr.  Barlow,  is  there 
any  hope  for  me  f 

*  Sir,'  replied  the  Doctor,  *  your  sin  is  not 
greater  because  ^ou  SmI  it ;  so  far  from  it, 
your  danger  dimmishes  in  propoKion  as  it  is 
discerned.  Your  condition  is  notworse,  but 
better,  because  yon  are  become  sensible  of 
yoor  sins  and  wants?  I  judge  tar  more  fa- 
vourably of  your  state  now,  than  when  you 
thought  so  well  of  it  Your  sense  of  the  evil 
of  your  own  heart  is  the  best  proof  of  your 
sincerity  ;  your  repentance  towards  God  is 
the  best  evidence  of  your  fiuth  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ' 

'  Doctor,  it  is  too  late,*  replied  the  sick 
man.  '  How  can  I  shew  that  my  repentance 
is  sincere  ?  In  this  miserable  condition  how 
can  I  glorify  God?' 

^  Sir,'  replied  Dr.  Barlow,  *  you  mnst  lay 
anew  the  whole  foundation  of  your  fiiith. 
That  Saviour  whom  you  had  unhappily 
adopted  as  a  substitute  for  virtue,  must  be 
received  as  a  propitiation  for  sin.  If  you 
recover,  you  must  devote  yourself,  spirit, 
soul,  and  body  to  his  service.  You  must 
adorn  his  gospel  by  your  conduct/;  you  must 
plead  his  cause  in  vour  conversation  ;  you 
must  recommend  Lis  doctrines  by  vour  hu- 
mility ;  you  must  dedicate  every  talent  God 
has  given  you  to  bis  glory.  If  he  continue 
to  visit  you  with  sickness,  this  will  call  new 
and  more  difficult  Christian  graces  into  ex- 
ercise. If  by  this  severe  afiSction  you  lose 
all  ability  to  do  God  actual  service,  you  may 
perhaps  glorify  him  more  effectually  by  cast* 
log  yourself  entirely  on  him  for  support,  by 
patient  suffering  for  his  sake  who  suffered 
eveiy  thing  for  yours.  You  will  have  an  ad- 
ditional caU  for  trusting  in  the  divine  prom- 
ises; an  additional  oocasion  for  imitating 
the  divine  example :  a  stronger  motive  for 
saying  practically,  the  cup  which  my  father 
has  given  me  shall  I  not  drink  it' 

*  O,  Doctor,'  said  the  unhappy  man,  <  my 
remorse  arises  not  merely  from  my  having 
neglected  this  or  that  moral  duty,  thiftorthat 
act  of  charity,  but  from  the  melancholy  ev- 
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id«noe  which  that  ni^lectaffimls  thmt  my  re- 
ligion wa«  not  siooere.' 

« I  repeat.  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  that 
Toar  false  security  and  vnlbuDded  hope  were 
more  alarmini^  than  yoar  present  distress  of 
mind.  Examine  yonr  own  heart,  fear  not  to 
prohe  it  to  the  bottom ;  it  will  be  a  salutary 
smart.  As  you  are  able,  I  will  put  you  into 
a  oonrse  of  reading  the  Scriptares,  with  a 
Tiew  to  promote  sel^xamination.  Try 
yourself,  by  the  strait  rule  they  hold  out. 
liPray  fenrently  that  the  Alroiehty  may  assist 
yon  by  his  spirit*  and  eamattly  endeavour  to 
suffer  as  well  as  to  do  his  whole  will.' 

Dr.  Barlow  says  he  thinks  there  is  now  as 
little  prospect  of  his  perfect  recovery,  as 
of  his  immediate  dissolution ;  but  as  far  as 
one  human  creature  can  judge  of  the  state 
of  another,  he  believes  the  visitation  will  be 
salutary. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

As  we  were  setting  at  supper,  after  Dr. 
Bartiiw  bad  left  us,  Laidy  Belfield,  turning  to 
me,  said,  *  she  had  had  a  governess  propo- 
sed to  her  from  a  quarter  1  should  little  ex- 
pect to  bear.'  She  then  produced  a  letter, 
informing  her  that  Mr.  Fentham  was  lately 
foand  dead  in  his  bed  of  an  apoplexy.  That 
he  had  died  insolvent ;  Aid  that  his  large  in- 
come ceasing  with  his  life,  his  family  were 
T^unged  into  the  utmost  distress.  That  Mrs. 
Fentham  experienced  the  most  mortifying 
neglect  from  her  numerous  and  noble  friends, 
who  now«  that  she  could  no  longer  arouse 
them  with  balls,  concerts,  and  suppers,  re- 
venged themselves  by  wondering  what  she 
couul  ever  mean  by  giving  them  at  all,  and 
declaring  what  a  faiore  it  had  always  been  to 
them  to  go  to  her  parties.  Thev  now  insist- 
ed that  people  ought  to  confine  them<«elves  to 
tlieir  own  station,  and  live  within  their  in- 
come, though  they  themselves  had  lifted  her 
above  her  station,  and  had  led  her  to  exceed 
her  income. 

*  The  poor  woman,*  continued  Lady  Bel- 
field«  ^  is  in  extreme  distress.  Her  magnifi- 
cently furnished  house  will  go  but  a  very 
little  way  towards  satisfying  her  creditors. 
That  house,  whose  clamorous  knocker  used 
to  keep  the  neighbourhood  awake,  is  already 
reduced  to  utter  stillness.  The  spleodiil 
apartments,  brilliant  with  lustra  and  wax- 
lights,  and  crowded  with  company,  are  be- 
come a  frightful  solitude,  terrifying  to  those 
to  whom  solitude  has  not  one  consolation  or 
resource  to  offer.  Poor  Mrs.  Fentham  is 
more  wounded  by  this  total  desertion  of  those 
whom  she  so  sumptuously  entertained,  and 
so  obsequiously  flattered,  than  by  her  actual 
wants.' " 

*  It  is,'  said  Sir  John,  « a  fine  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  friendships  of  the  world, 

Coiifedcracioa  in  vice,  or  leagues  in  pleasure. 

'  Lady  Denham,  when  applied  to,'  resumed 
Lady  Belfield,  ♦  said,  that  she  was  extremely 
sorry  for  them ;  but  as  she  thought  extrava- 
gance the  greatest  of  all  faults,  it  would  bok 


like  an  enconrafemeDt  io  iaipmdenceiftbe 
did  any  tbinr  for  them.  Their  extrafagsaoe, 
however,  had  never  been  objected  to  by  ber, 
till  the  fountain  which  soppued  it  was  ilsp- 
ped :  and  she  had  for  years  made  no  scrapie 
of  winning  money  almost  nigfaUy  fraoi  tbe 
woman  whose  distresses  she  now  refaied  to 
relieve.  Ladv  Denham  &rtber  asngned  tU 
misery  into  which  tbe  elopement  of  ber  dar- 
ling cbild  with  Signer  Squallini  had  bron^kt 
her,  as  an  additinnal  resson  fiar  witfaboldm* 
her  kindness  from  Mrs*  Fentham.' 

^  It  is  a  reason,'  said  I,  intermpting  Ladf 
Belfield,  ^  which,  in  a  ngbt-tonwi  miad. 
would  have  a  directly  ■  contrary  opeiatiocL 
When  domestic  calamities  overtake  osr- 
selves,  is  it  not  the  precise  moment  for  bold- 
iog  out  a  hand  to  tlie  trretched?  fordifsis- 
isUng  tbe  misery  abroad  which  at  bomeaBr 
be  irretrievable  ? 

*  Lady  Bab  Lawless,  to  whom  Mrs.  Fol* 
ham  applied  for  assistance,  coolly  advised  ber 
to  send  her  daughters  to  service,  njis?. 
^  that  she  knew  of  no  acsqnirement  th^  bad 
which  would  be  of  an^  use  to  them,  except 
their  skill  in  bair^dresaing'.' 

'  It  seemed  a  cmel  reproach  from  a  jn- 
fessed  friend,  said  Sir  John,  and  yet  it  iss 
literal  troth.    I  know  not  what  can  be  6sm 
for  them,  or  for  what  they  are  fit    Tbeirac* 
ooroplishmenti  might  be  turned  tn  some  ac- 
count, if  they  were  accompanied  with  rol 
knowledge,    useful  ao^oireroeBts,  or  sobir 
habits.    Mrs.  Fentham  wishes  ns  to  rsoos- 
mend  them  as  governesses.     But  can  I  oea* 
scientiously  recommend  to  others,  girk  wA 
whom  I  could  not  trust  my  own  fomilv?  Bid 
they  been  tauj^bt  to  look  no  biffber  {ban  tbe 
clerks  of  their  father,  who  had  been  a  derk 
himself,  they  might  have  been  happy;  bot 
tliose  very  men  will  now  think  themas  mocb 
beneath  themselves,  as  the  young  ladiss  late- 
ly thought  they  were  above  them.* 

'  I  have  often,'  said  Mr.  Stanley,  *  bees 
amused,  with  observing  what  a  magic  tnas- 
formation  the  same  event  produces  oo  two 
opposite  classes  of  cbaracteiv.  Tbe  visfer- 
tonea  of  their  acquaintance  convert  worldly 
friends  into  instantaneoos  strictness  of  pns- 
ciple.  Tbe  faults  of  the  distressed  ars  p- 
duced  as  a  plea  for  their  own  bard-hesTted 
Govetousness.  While  that  very  rnkMsae 
so  relaxes  the  strictness  of  good  oiso,  tU 
the  foults  are  forgotten  in  tbe  cahunit^ ;  aod 
they,  who  had  baen  perpetually  wanuogfCbe 
prodigal  of  his  impendmg  ruin,  "^beojjjf 
ruin  comes  are  the  first  to  relieve  hioi.  Tbe 
worldly  friend  sees  only  the  errors  ofibewi' 
ferer,  tbe  Christian  sees  cmly  bis  distrsss.' 

It  was  agreed  among  us,  that  some  small 
contribution  must  be  added  to  a  little  snsii 
that  had  been  already  raised,  for  their  inune- 
diate  relief:  but  that  notbuig  was  so  od&- 
cult,  as  effectually  to  serve  pcrsoas  whoie 
views  were  so  disproportioned  to  tbeir  de- 
serts, and  whose  habits  wonld  be  too  likely 
to  carry  corruption  into  &nuUes  wbo  nipiC 
receive  them  from  charitable  motives. 

The  conversation  then  fell  insensibW  o" 
the  pleasure  we  had  enjoyed  since  ffe  bad 
been  together ;  and  on  the  delights  of  ntion* 
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a.1  aooiety,  «id  coDfidentiftl  iDteroourae  such 
sLs  ours  had  been,  where  miiids  mingled,  and 
afieclton  and  esteem  were  reciprocal.    Mr. 
Stanley  said  many  tbtngt  which  evinced  how 
happily  his  piety  was  combined  with  the  most 
affectionate  tenderness  of  heart.    Indeed  I 
bad  always  been  delighted  to  obsenre  in  him, 
a  quality  which  is  not  so  common  as  it  is 
thouf^ht  to  be,  a  thorongh  capacity  for  friend- 
ship. 

«  My  dear  Stanley,'  said  Sir  John,  *  it  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  human  enjoyments,  that 
they  mast  hare  an  end.  1  ouerre  with  re- 
gret, that  the  time  assigned  for  our  risit  is 
more  than  elapsed.  We  hare  prolonged  it 
beyood  oar  intention,  beyond  our  conren- 
ience  :  but  we  bare,  I  trust,  been  imbibing 
principles,  stealing  habits,  and  borrowing 
plans,  which  will  erer  make  us  consider  this 
visit  as  an  important  era  in  our  Ures. 

^  My  excellent  Caroline  is  deeply  affected 
Trith  all  she  has  seen  and  beard  at  the  Grore. 
We  must  now  leare  it,  though  not  without 
reluctance.    We  must  go  and  endearour  to 
imitate  what,  six  weeks  ago,  we  almost  fear- 
ed to  contemplate.  Ladv  Belfield  and  I  hare 
compared  notes.    On  tbe  most  mature  de- 
liberation, we  agree  that  we  hare  lired  long 
enough  to  the  world.    We  agree  that  it  is 
time  to  begin  to  lire  to  ourselres,  and  to  Him 
^vho  made  us.  We  propose  in  future  to  make 
our  winters  in  London  much  shorter.    We 
iatend  to  remore  early    erery   spring   to 
Beechwood,  which  we  will  no  longer  con- 
sider as  a  temporary  residence,  but  as  our 
home ;  we  will  supply  it  with  erery  thing 
that  may  make  it  interesting,  and  improring 
to  us  all.    We  are  resolred  to  educate  our 
children  in  the  fear  of  God.  Our  fondness  for 
them  is  rather  increased  than  diminished ; 
but  in  the  exercise  of  that  fondness,  we  will 
remember  that  we  are  to  train  them  up  for 
immortality.    We  will  watch  orer  them  as 
creatures  for  whose  eternal  well  being  a  rast 
\^     responsibiUfy  will  attach  to  ourselres. 

*  In  oar  new  plan  of  hie,  we  shall  hare 
fewer  sacrifices  to  make  than  most  people  in 
our  situation  ;  for  we  hare  lonsf  felt  a  grow- 
ing indifference  for  things  which  we  appear- 
ed to  enjoy.  Of  the  world,  we  are  only  go- 
ing to  gire  up  that  part  which  is  not  worth 
keeping,  and  of  which  we  are  really  weary. 
In  securing  our  real  friends,  we  shall  not  re- 
gret, if  we  drop  some  acquaintance  by  the 
way.  The  wise  and  the  worthy  we  shall 
more  than  erer  cheririi.  In  your  family,  we 
hare  enjoyed  those  true  pleasures  which  en- 
tail no  repentance.  That  cheerfulness  which 
alone  is  worthy  of  accountable  beings,  we 
shall  iodustriouslr  maintain  in  our  own.  1 
bless  God  if  we  hare  not  so  many  steps  to 
tread  back,  as  some  others  hare,  who  are  en- 
taring,  upon  principle,  on  a  new  course  of 
life. 

*  We  bare  always  endearoured,  though 
with  much  imperfection,  to  fill  some  duties 
to  each  other,  to  our  children,  toour  friends, 
and  to  the  poor.  But  of  the  prime  duty,  the 
main  spring  of  action  and  of  all  moral  good- 
nest,  doty  to  God,  we  hare  not  been  suffi- 
cieatly  mmdful.    I  hope  we  hare  at  length 


learnt  to  consider  Him  as  the  fountain  of  all 
good,  and  the  l?o*Pf  I  of  his  Son,  as  the  foun* 
tain  of  all  hope.  This  new  principle,  1  am 
persuaded,  will  nerer  impair  our  cheerful* 
ness,  it  will  only  fix  it  on  a  solid  ground.  By 
purifying  the  motire  it  will  raise  the  enjoy* 
ment. 

*  But  if  we  hare  not  so  many  habits  to  cor- 
rect as  poor  Carlton  had,  I  question  if  we 
hare  not  as  manr  difficulties  to  meet  in  an- 
other way.  His  loose  course  was  discredita- 
ble. His  rices  made  him  stand  ill  with  the 
world.  He  would  therefore  acquire  nothing 
but  credit  in  changing  his  outward  practice. 
Lady  Belfield  and  1,  on  the  contrary,  stand 
rather  too  well  with  the  worlds  We  had 
just  that  external  regularity,  that  cool  indif- 
ference about  our  own  spiritual  improrement, 
and  the  wrong  courses  of  our  friends,  which 
procure  regara,  because  they  do  not  interfere 
with  others,  nor  excite  jealousy  for  ourselres. 
But  we  hare  now  to  encounter  that  censure, 
which  we  hare  perhaps  hitherto  been  too  so- 
licitous to  aroid.  It  will  still  be  our  trial, 
but  I  humbly  trust  that  it  will  be  no  longer 
our  snare.  Our  morality  pleased,  because 
it  seemed  to  proceed  merely  from  a  sense  of 
propriety  ;  our  strictness  will  offend,  when  it 
18  found  to  spring  from  a  principle  of  religion. 

<  To  what  tendency  in  the  heart  of  man, 
my  dear  Stanley,  is  it  owing,  that  religion  is 
commonly  seen  to  exi^ite  more  suspicion  than 
the  want  of  it  ?  When  a  man  of  the  world 
meets  with  a  gay,  thoughtless,  amusing  per- 
son, he  seldom  thinks  of  enquiring  whether 
such  a  one  be  immoral,  or  an  uabeherer,  or 
a  profligate,  though  the  bent  of  his  conrersa- 
tion  rather  leans  that  way.  Satisfied  with 
what  he  finds  him,  he  feels  little  solicitude  to 
ascertain  what  he  really  is.  But  no  sooner 
does  actual  piety  shew  itself  in  any  man,  than 
your  friends  are  putting  you  on  your  guard  ; 
—there  is  instantly  a  suggestion,  a  bint,  a 
suspicion.  '  Does  he  not  carry  thinrs  too 
far  r  *  Is  he  not  righteous  orer  much  r  <  Is 
he  not  intemperate  in  his  zeal  ?'  *  Abore  all 
things  is  he  iincere  ?'  and  in  short"— for  that 
is  the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  suspi- 
cion and  reprobation  meet, '  I*  he  notatMeth-' 
odUt  ?' 

*  I  trust,  however,  that,  through  dirine 
grace  our  minds  will  be  fortified  against  all 
attacks  on  this  our  weak  side;  this  pass 
througii  which  the  sort  of  assaults  most  for- 
midable to  us  will  be  likely  to  enter.  I  was 
mentioning  this  danger  to  Caroline  this  morn- 
ing. She  opened  her  Bible,  orer  which 
she  now  spends  much  of  her  solitary  time, 
and  with  an  emphasis  foreign  from  her  usual 
manner  read, 

*  Cease  ye  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in 
his  nostrils,  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  account- 
ed of? 

As  Sir  John  repeated  these  words,  I  saw 
Lucilla,  who  was  sitting  next  Lad^r  Belfield, 
snatch  one  of  her  han£  and  kiss  it,  with  a 
rapture  which  she  had  no  power  to  control. 
It  was  erident  that  nothing  but  our  presence 
restrained  her  from  rising  to  embrace  her 
friend.  Her  fine  eyes  elistened,  but  seeing 
t)iat  I  obserred  her,  she  gently  let  go  the 
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hand  she  held,  and  tried  to  look  composed. 
I  cannot  describe  the  chastiBed  but  not  less 
feirent  joy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley.  Their 
looks  expressed  the  affectionate  interest  the^ 
took  in  Sir  John's  honest  declaration.  Their 
heart*  overflowed  with  gfratitnde  to  Him 
without  whom  '  nothing  is  strong^  nothing  is 
holy. '    For  my  own  part,  I  felt  myself  raised 

Above  this  visible  diurnal  sphere. 

Sir  John  afterwards  said,  ^  I  beghi  more  and 
more  to  see  the  scantiness  of  all  morality 
which  has  not  the  love  of  God  for  its  motive. 
Thai  virtue  will  not  carry  us  safely,  and  will 
not  carry  us  far,  which  looks  to  human  esti* 
mation  as  its  reward.  As  it  was  a  false  and 
inadequate  principle  which  first  set  it  agoing, 
it  will  always  stop  short  of  the  true  ends  of 
goodness.  Do  not  think,  my  dear  Stanley,' 
continued  he, '  that  1  fancy  it  is  only  our  ha- 
bits which  want  improving.  Dr.  Barlow 
haaconvinced  me  that  there  must  be  a  muta- 
tion of  the  whole  tnan  :  that  the  change  in 
our  practice  must  grow  out  of  a  new  motive ; 
not  merely  out  of  an  amended  principle,  but 
a  new  principle ;  not  an  improvement  in 
some  particulars,  but  a  general  determining 
chanre.^ 

'  My  dear  Belfield,'  replied  Mr.  Stanley, 
<  all  reformatton  short  of  this,  though  it  may 
obtain  credit,  brings  neither  peace  nor  ac- 
ceptance. This  change  shews  itself,  gradu- 
ally perhaps,  but  unequivocally,  by  enlight- 
enmg  the  understanding,  awakening  the  con 
science,  purifying  the  affections,  subduing 
the  will,  reforming  the  life.' 

Lady  Belfield  expressed,  with  a  sweet  hu- 
mility, her  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
these  remarks.  After  some  farther  discus- 
sion, she  said,  <  Sir  John,  I  have  been  seri- 
ously thinking  that  I  ought  not  to  indulge  in 
the  expense  of  this  intended  conservatory. 
We  will,  if  you  please,  convert  the  money  to 
the  building  a  charity  school.  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  incur  such  a  superfluous  expense 
merely  for  my  amusement.' 

*  My  dear  Caroline,'  replied  Sir  John, 
'  through  the  undeserved  goodness  of  God, 
my  estate  is  so  large,  and  through  your  ex- 
cellent management  it  is  so  unimpaired,  that 
we  will  net  give  up  the  conservatory,  unless 
Mr.  Stanley  thinks  we  ought  to  give  it  up. 
But  we  will  adopt  Lucilla's  idea  of  combining 
a  charity  with  an  indulgence^we  will  asso- 
ciate the  charity  school  with  the  conser^'ato- 
ry.  This  union  will  be  a  kind  of  monument 
to  our  friends  at  the  Grove,  from  whom  you 
have  acquired  the  love  of  plants,  and  I  of  re- 
ligious charity.' 

We  all  looked  with  anxious  expectation  at 
Mr.  Stanley.  He  gfave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
as  Lady  Belfield  was  now  resolved  to  live 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  country, 
she  ought  to  have  some  amusements  in  lieu 
of  those  she  was  going  to  give  up.  *  Costly 
decorations  and  expensive  wardens,'  contin- 
ued he,  <  at  a  place  where  uie  proprietors  do 
not  so  much  as  intend  to  reside,  have  always 
appeared  to  me  among  the  infatuations  of  op- 
ulence. To  the  expenses  which  they  do  not 
vfont,  it  is  adding  an  expense  which  they  do  i 


not  see.  But  surely,  at  a  mansion  where  a 
affluent  family  actaaJly  lire,  all  reasooab;- 
indulgences  should  be  allowed.  And  wiKf 
a  garden  and  green-house  are  to  tupplj  t . 
the  proprietor,  the  place  of  the  abdiCitM 
theatre  and  ball  room ;  and  especiallj  wixi 
it  is  to  be  a  means  in  her  hands  of  attacbu: 
ber  children  to  the  country,  and  ciieacha: 
them  to  love  home,  I  declare  myself  in  h- 
vour  of  the  conservatory.' 

Lucilla's  eyes  sparkled,  bnt  she  said  ao- 
thing. 

*•  It  would  be  unfair,*  continued  Mr.  Stsc- 
ley,  '  to  blame  too  scFerelj  those,  who,  Ik- 
ing constantly  in  the  country,  give  a  iittk 
into  Its  appropriate  pleasures.  'Hie  real  ob- 
jects of  censure  seem  to  be  those  who,  ^nA- 
ing  bad  taste  on  bad  habits,  bring  into  the 
country  the  amusements  of  the  town,  ni 
superadd  to  such  as  are  local,  and  oatsrs!, 
and  innocent,  such  as  are  foreign,  artificii!, 
and  corrupt.' 

^  My  dear  Stanley,'  said  Sir  Jobn, '  we 
have  resolved  to  indemnify  our  poor  d^ 
hours  for  two  injuries  which    we  bare  hm 
doing  them.    Toe  one  is,  by  onr  haviof  br- 
ed so  little  among  them :  for  I  ha?e  nw 
learnt,  that  the  mere  act  of  residence  is  a 
kind  of  charity,  even  in  the  uncbarilabk,  as 
it    necessarily  causes    mncb   money  to  be 
spent,  even  where  little  is  given.    The  otber 
is,  that  we  will  endeavour  to  make  up  &r 
our  past  indiffisrence  to  their  spiritoal  coo- 
corns,  by  now  acting  as  if  we  were  arait 
that  the  poor  have  souls  as  well  as  bodies; 
and  that,  in  the  great  day  of  accoaot,  the 
care  of  both  will  attach  to  our  respoosibiiifj'." 

Such  a  sense  of  sober  joy  seemed  to  per- 
vade our  little  party,  that  we  were  not  aware 
that  the  ni^ht  was  far  advanced.    Our  oi/nff 
were  too  highly  wrought  for  much  loquacitv, 
when  Phcebe  suddenly  exclaimed,  *Papa, 
why  is  it  that  happiness  does  not  make  m 
merry  ?  I  never  was  half  so  happy  in  myli«^ 
and  yet  1  can  hardly  forbear  crying^:  and! 
believe  it  is  catching.  Sir,  for  look,  LucSk 
is  not  much  wiser  than  myself.' 
^  The  next  dav  but  one  after  this  conrena- 
tion,  our  valuable  friends  left  us.    Cor  se- 
paration was  softened  by  the  prospect  of » 
speedy  meeting.     The  day  before  they  sel 
out.  Lady  Belfield  made  an  earnest  requej 
to  Mr   and  Mrs.  Stanley,   that  tbcy  wonid 
have  the  goodness  to  receive  Fanny  Stoke* 
into  their  family  for  a  few  months,  previoos 
to  their  entering  theirs  as  governess.    '  I  cafl 
think  of  no  method  so  likely.'  continued  sbe, 
*  to  raise  the  tone  of  education  in  my  own 
family,  as  the  transfusion  into  it  of  yojir  spir- 
it, and  the  adoption  of  your  regulations.  - 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  most  cheerfully  ac- 
ceded to  the  proposal. 

Sir  John  said,  '  I  was  meditating  the  sxaw 
request,  but  with  an  additional  clanse  tacked 
to  it,  that  of  sending  our  eldest  girl  J^i" 
Fanny,  that  the  child  also  may  get  imbow 
with  something  of  your  family  spirit,  and  w 
broken  into  better  habits  than  she  baa  ac-^ 
quired  from  our  hitherto  relaxed  dijciphje- 
This  proposal  was  also  cordially  appro^oi' 
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CHAP.  XLVL  I     *  Doctor,^  replied  the  g^ood  tempered,  but 

thoughtless  roan,  '  don't  stand  upon  ceremo* 

Dr.  Barlow  came  to  the  Grove  to  take  I  ny.  Ton  know  I  love  a  debate,  aod  I  insist 
eave  of  our  friends.  He  found  Sir  John  and  on  your  saying  what  was  in  yonr  mind  to  say* 
'.  sitting  in  the  library  with  Mr.  Stanley.  I  donH  fear  getting  out  of  any  scrape  yon  can 
As  1  came  from  Mr.  Tyrrers,*  said  the :  bring  me  into.  You  are  too  well*Died  to  of-* 
doctor,  '  I  met  Mr.  Flam  goin^^  to  see  him.  fend,  and,  1  hope,  I  am  too  welUnatnred  to 
le  seemed  so  anxious  about  his  old  friend, » be  easily  offended.  Stanley,  1  know,  always 
hat  a  wish  strongly  presented  itself  to  my ;  takes  yonr  side.  Sir  John,  1  trust,  will  take 
nind  thut  the  awful  situation  of  the  sick  man  mine  ;  and  so  will  the  young  man  here,  if  ho 
night  be  salutary  to  him.  is  like  most  other  youn?  men.* 

^  It  is  impossible  to  say,'  continued  he,  *■  Allow  me  tiien  to  observe,'  returned  Dr. 
what  injury  religion  has  suffered  from  the  Barlow,  *  that  if  Mr.  Tyrrel  has  unhappily 
^ppositecharactersofthesetwomen.  Flam, ;  deceived  himself,  by  resting  too  exclusively 
^vho  gives  hi  mself  no  concern  about  the  mat- Ion  a  mere  speculative  faith;  a  faith  which 
Lcr,  is  kind  and  generous ;  while  Tyrrel,  j  by  his  conduct  did  not  evince  itsetf  to  be  of 
who  has  made  a  high  profession,  is  mean  and  •.  the  right  sort ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  de- 
sordid.  It  has  been  said,  of  what  use  is  re- 1  pendence  for  salvation  on  our  own  benevo- 
lisfion,  when  morality  has  made  Mr.  Flam  a  i  Jence,  our  own  integrity,  or  any  other  good 
bolter  man  than  religion  makes  Mr.  Tyrrel  ?  |  quality  we  may  possess,  is  an  error  not  less 
Thus  men  of  the  world  reason !  But  nothing  fatal,  and  far  more  usual.  Such  a  dependence 
[:s.a  be  more  false  than  their  conclusions.  |  does  as  practically  set  at  nought  the  Redeem- 
Flam  is  naturally  an  open,  warm  hearted  i  er's  sacrifice,  as  the  avowed  rejection  of  the 
man,  but  incorrect  in  many  respects,  and  infidel.  Honesty  and  benevolence  are  among 
rather  loose  in  his  principles.  His  natural  |  the  noblest  qualities  ;  but  where  the  one  is 
good  propensities  religion  would  have  im-  \  practised  for  reputation,  and  the  other  from 
proved  into  solid  virtues,  and  would  have  mere  feeling,  they  are  sadly  delusive  as  to  the 
cured  the  more  exceptionable  parts  of  his  ends  of  practical  goodness.  They  have  both 
character.    But  from  religion  he  stands  aloof.  >  indeed  their  reward  ;  inte^tv  in  the  credit 

'  Tyrrel  is  naturally  narrow  and  selfish,  it  brings,  and  benevolence  in  tne  pleasure  it 
'■  '      •  '       «     m    .  i.      J  !.-•  u    jjgijg^    Both  are  beneficial  to  society ;  both, 

therefore,  are  politically  valuable.  Both 
sometimes  lead  me  to  admire  the  ordinations 
of  that  over-ruling  power,  which  often  nses 
up :  not,  I  hope,  with  a  view  to  deceive  oth- !  as  instruments  of  public  good,  men  who  act 
ers,  but  by  which  he  has  grossly  deceived  ing  well  in  many  respects,  are  essentially 
himself.  He  had  heard  that  religion  was  a  useful  to  others ;  but  who,  acting  from  mo- 
curc  for  an  uneasy  mind ;  but  he  did  not  at-  tives  merely  human,  forfeit  for  themselves 
tend  to  the  means  by  which  the  cure  is  ef-  that  high  reward  which  those  virtues  would 


Religion  has  not  made,  but  found  him  such. 
But  what  a  religion  has  he  adopted !  A  mere 
assumption  of  terms ;  a  dead,  inoperative, 
uninfluencing  notion,   which  he  has  taken 


fectf^,  and  it  relieved  not  him. 
'  The  corrupt  principle  whence  bis  vices 


obtain,  if  they  were  evidences  of  a  lively 
faith,  and  the  results  of  Christian  principle. 


proceeded  was  not  subdued.    He  did  not  de-  Think  me  not  severe,  Mr.  Flam'.    To  be 
sire  to  subdue  it,  because  in  the  struggle  he  personal  is  always  extremely  painful  to  me.' 


must  have  parted  with  what  he  resolved  to 
keep.  He  adopted  what  he  believed  was  a 
cheap  and  easy  religion ;  little  aware  that 
the  great  fundamenUl  scripture  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  was  a  doctrine 
powerfully  opposing  our  corruptions,  and 
involving  in  its  comprehensive  requirements, 
a  new  heart  and  a  new  life.* 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Flam  called  at  the 


^  No,  no.  Doctor,*  replied  be,  *  I  know  yon 
mean  well.  *Tis  your  trade  to  give  good 
counsel ;  and  your  lot  I  suppose  to  have  it 
seldom  followed.  I  shall  hear  you  without 
being  angry.  Ton  in  your  turn  must  not  be 
smgry  if  f  hear  you  without  being  better.* 

*  I  respect  you.  Sir,  too  much,*  replied  Dn 
Barlow,  *  to  deceive  you  in  a  matter  of  such 
infinite  importance.    For  one  roan  who  errs 


G  rove.  *  I  am  just  come  from  Tyrrel,'  said  |  on  Mr.  Tj'rrel's  principle  a  hundred  err  on 
he.  *  I  fear  it  is  nearly  over  with  him.  |  yours.  His  mistake  is  equally  pernicious. 
Poor  Ned !  he  is  very  low,  almost  in  despair. .  but  it  is  not  equally  common.  I  mdst  repeat 
1  always  told  him  that  the  time  would  come  '  it.  For  one  whose  soul  is  endangered  through 
when  he  would  be  glad  to  exchange  notions  i  an  unwarrantable  dependanceon  the  Saviour, 
for  actions.  I  am  grieved  for  him.  The  |  multitudes  are  destroyed  not  only  by  the 
remembrance  of  a  kind  deed  or  two  done  to  i  open  rejection,  but  through  a  fatal  neglect  of 
a  poor  tenant,  would  be  some  comfort  to  him  j  the  salvation  wrought  by  him.  Many  more 
now,  at  a  time  when  every  man  stands  in  perish  through  a  prcsumptuons  confidence  in 
need  of  comfort.*  ■  their  own  merits,  than  through  an  un9criptii« 

*  Sir,'  said  Dr  Barlow,  « the  scene  which  ral  trust  in  the  merits  of  Christ.* 
I  have  lately  witnessed  at  Mr.  Tyrrel's  makes      ♦  Well,  Doctor,*  replied  Mr.  Flam,  « I 
me  serious.  '  If  you  and  I  were  alone,  I  am  ninst  say,  that  I  think  an  ounce  of  morality 


afraid  it  would  make  me  bold.  I  will  how- 
ever, suppress  the  answer  I  was  tempted  to 
make  you,  because  I  should  not  think  it  pru- 
dent or  respectful  to  utter  before  companv 
what,  T  am  persuaded,  your  good  sense  would 
yermit  me  to  say  were  we  alone.' 


will  go  farther  toward  making  up  my  account, 
than  a  ton  of  religion,  for  which  no  one  but 
myself  would  be  the  better.' 

«My  dear  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  *  I  will 
not  presume  to  determine  between  the  exact 
comparative  proportions  of  two  ingredients 
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both  of  which  are  so  iodispeosahle  In  th4  to  my  oei^boiirs  can'^yoa  coorict  me  c: 
compocstioii  of  a  Chnstiaa.    I  dare  oot  hazAj  omittiD^  P' 


ard  the  aaaertion  which  of  the  two  is  the^ 
more  perilous  state  ;  but  I  thick  I  am  justi- 
fied in  saying^  which  of  the  two  cases  occurs 
most  freouently.' 

Mr.  Flam  said,  *  I  should  be  sorry.  Dr. 
Barlow,  to  find  oot  at  this  iiroe  of  day  that  I 
have  been  ail  my  life  long^  in  an  error.' 

'  Believe  me,  Sir,*  said  Dr.  Barlow,  '  it  is 
better  to  find  it  out  now,  than  at  a  still  later 
period.  One  gtx>d  quality  can  never  be  made 
to  supply  the  absence  of  another.  There 
are  no  substitntes  in  this  war^re.  Nor  can 
all  the  good  qualities  put  tog^etber,  if  we 
could  suppose  them  to  unite  in  one  man,  and 
to  exist  without  religion,  stand  proxy  for  the 
death  of  Christ,  u  they  could  so  exist,  it 
would  be  in  the  degree  only,  and  not  in  the 
perfectioa  required  by  that  law  which  says, 
do  this  and  Iwe*  So  Kind  a  neighbour  as  you 
are,  so  honest  a  gentleman,  so  generous  a 
master  as  you  are  sllowed  to  be,  I  cannot, 
Sir,  think  without  |^in  of  your  losing  the  re- 
ward of  such  valuable  qualities,  by  your  pla- 
cing your  hope  of  eternal  happiness  in  the 
exercise  of  them  Believe  me,  Mr.  Flam, 
it  is  easier  for  a  compassionate  man,  if  he  be 
not  religious,  to  **  give  all  his  goods  to  the 
poor,"  than  to  bring  every  thoiight,  **  nay 
than  to  bring  any  thought'*  into  captivity  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ !  But  be  assured,  if 
we  give  ever  so  much  with  our  hands,  while 
we  withhold  our  hearts  from  God,  though  we 
may  do  much  g^ood  to  others,  we  do  none  to 
ourselves.* 

'  Why,  surely,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  •  you  don't 
mean  to  insinuate  that  I  should  be  m  a  safer 
state  if  I  never  did  a  kind  thing !' 

*  Quite  the  contrary,'  replied  Dr.  Barlow, 
<  but  I  could  wish  to  see  your  good  actions 
exalted,  by  springing  from  a  higher  princi- 
ple, 1  mean  the  lore  of  God ;  ennobled  by  be- 
ing practised  to  a  higher  end,  and  purified  by 
your  renouncing  all  self-complacency  in  the 
performance.' 

*  But  is  there  not  less  danger,  Sir,'  said 
Mr.  Flam,  *in  being  somewhat  proud  of 
what  one  really  dbet,  than  in  doing  nothing  ? 
And  is  it  not  more  excusable  to  be  a  little 
satisfied  with  what  one  really  t#,  than  in 
hypocritically  pretending  to  be  what  one  is 
no%r 

*•  I  must  repeat,'  returned  Dr.  Barlow, 
'  that  I  cannot  exactly  decide  on  the  ques- 
tion of  relative  enormity  between  two  op- 
posite sins.  1  cannot  pronounce  which  is  the 
best  of  two  states  so  very  bad.' 

« Why  now,  Doctor,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  what 
particular  sin  can  you  charge  me  with  ?' 

*  I  erect  not  myself  into  an  accuser,'  re- 
plied Dr.  Barlow ;  *■  but  permit  me  to  ask 
yon.  Sir,  from  what  motive  is  it  that  you 
avoid  any  wrong  practice  ?  Is  there  any  one 
sin  from  which  yon  abstain  through  fear  of 
ofiendhig  your  Maker  ?• 

*  As  to  that,'  replied  Mr  Flam,  « I  can't 
say  I  ever  considered  about  tiie  motive  of 
the  thing.  I  thought  it  was  quite  enough 
not  to  do  it.  Well  but,  Doctor,  since  we 
are  gone  so  far  in  the  catechism,  what  duty 


It  vnll  be  said.  Sir/  «aid  tlie  I>ociar,  *  : 
you  can  indeed  stand  so  close  a  ecmtioy,  t« 
that  to  which  you  challenge  me,  eren  ca 
your  own  principles.  Bnt  tell  me,  with  that 
frank  honesty  whi<^  marks  your  ebaractpr. 
does  your  kindness  to  your  nei^txnir  8prio<: 
from  the  true  fountain,  the  love  of  God ' 
That  you  do  many  right  thiogs  I  mm  moct 
willing  to  allow.  But  do  you  perform  tfaew 
from  a  sense  of  obedience  to  Che  law  of  ycr 
Maker }  Do  you  perform  them  because  tbe^ 
are  commanded  in  his  won],  and  ooolbm.^- 
ble  to  his  will  ?' 

'  I  can't  say  1  do,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  '  but  i: 
the  thing  be  right  in  itself,  that  appean  t,< 
me  to  be  all  in  ul.  It  seems  bard  to  encurp- 
ber  a  man  of  business  like  me  with  the  ac- 
tion and  motive  too.  Surely  if  I  serve  * 
man,  it  can  make  no  difference  to  him,  Vfh^ 
I  serve  him.* 

*  To  yourself,  my  dear  Sir,'  said  the  Dor- 
tor,  *•  it  makes  all  tne  difference  in  the  world. 
Besides,  gfood  actions,  perfi>nned  oo  any  oth- 
er principle  than  obedience,  are  doC  only 
spurious  as  to  their  birth,  bat  they  are  de- 
fective in  themselves  ;  they  commoaly  wast 
something  in  weight  and  measure.' 

*Why,  Doctor,'  said  Mr.  Flam,  *  I  hare 
often  heard  you  say  in  the  pulpit  Chat  the 
best  are  not  perfect.  Now,  as  this  ts  the 
case,  I  will  tell  you  bow  I  manage.  I  thick 
it  a  safe  way  to  average  one's  good  qualities: 
to  throfv  a  bad  one  against  a  good  cue,  and  ii 
the  balance  sinks  on  the  right  aide  the  mm 
is  safe.* 

Doctor  Barlow  shook  bis  head,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  express  his  regret  at  such  a  defo- 
sivc  casuistry,  when  Mr.  Flam  luteiiupted 
him  by  saying,  <  Well,  Doctor,  my  great 
care  in  life  has  been  to  avoid  all  suapicioo  of 
hypocrisy.' 

'  You  cannot  do  better,'  replied  Dr.  Bar* 
low,  *  than  to  avoid  its  rea/tlv.  But,  fiir  or 
own  part,  I  believe  religious  hypocrisy  to  he 
rather  a  rare  vice  among  persons  of  your 
station  of  life.  Among  the  vulvar,  iudcwd,  I 
fear  it  is  not  so  rare.  In  neighbourhoods 
where  there  is  much  real  piety,  there  is  no 
small  danger  of  some  false  profession.  But 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  serioos 
religion  confers  so  little  credit  on  him  who 
professes  it,  that  a  gentleman  is  not  likely  to 
pot  on  appearances  from  which  he  knows  he 
IS  far  more  likely  to  lose  reputatiou  thaa  to 
acquire  it.  When  such  a  man,  therefore, 
assumes  the  character  of  piety,  I  own  I  al- 
ways feel  disposed  to  give  him  fiill  credit  for 
possessing  it.  His  religion  may  iodeed  be 
mistaken;  it  may  be  defective;  it  maybe 
unsound ;  but  the  chances  are  rerymuch  in 
favou  r  of  its  not  being  insincere.  Where  the 
<*  fruits  of  the  spirit  abound,  they  will  appear.**' 
*  Now,  my  dear  Doctor,*  replied  Mr.  Flam, 
<  is  not  that  cant  ?  What  do  yon  mean  by 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit?  Would  it  not  have 
been  more  worthy  of  your  good  sense  to 
have  said  morality  or  virtue  ?  Would  not 
these  terms  have  been  more  simple  and  intel- 
ligible ?• 
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*■  They  iiii|:lit  be  m,'  rejfiM  the  Doctor, 
but  they  would  not    rise  quite  so  hi|ffa. 
rhey  would  not  take  io  my  whole  meaning. 
rhe  fruit  of  the  spirit  indeed  always  includes 
/our  meaning^,  but  it  includes  much  mora. 
[  t  is  acnnetbiiig  more  than  worldly  morality, 
something  holier  than  mere  human  irirtue.    1 
-atlier  conceive  morality,  in  your  sense,  to 
b»e  the  effect  of  natural  temper,  natural  con- 
icience,  or  worldly  prudence,  or  perhaps  a 
combination  of  all  three.     The  fruit  of  the 
pirit  is  the  morality  of  the  renewed  heart 
Worldly  morality  is  easily  satisfied  with  it- 
self.    It  sits  down  contented  with  its  own 
nea^re  performances — with  leg^ai  honesty, 
7ith  bare  weight  justiee.    It  seldom  rives  a 
>article  *»  that  is.not  in  the  bond.'*    It  is  al- 
ways making  out  its  .claim  to  doubtful  indul- 
gence ;  it  litigates  its  right  to  every  inch  of 
joo tested  enjoyment;  aod  is  so  fearful  of  not 
getting  enough,  that  it  commonly  takes  more 
ban    its  due.     It  is  one  of  the  cases  where 
'  the  letter  kiUeth,  but  the   spirit  riveth 
ife.'»'  '^       ^ 

^  It  obtains,  however,  its  worldly  reward. 
[t  procures  a  goed  degree  of  respect  and 
commendation ;  but  it  is  not  attended  by 
he  silent  train  of  the  Christian  graces,  witn 
hat  *  joy,  peace,  lonr-suifering,  gentleness, 
coodness,  faith,*  which  are  the  fruits  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  evidences  of  a  Christian.— 
rhese  graces  are  calculated  to  adorn  all  that 
s  right  with  all  that  is  amiable,  ^  whatsoever 
hin^  are  honest  and  just',  with «  whatsoever 
hin^  are  lovely  and  of  good  report.'  And, 
o  crown  all,  they  add  the  deepest  humUity 
ind  most  unfeigned  self-abasement,  to  the 
oost  correct  course  of  conduct :  a  course  of 
conduct  which,  though  a  Christian  never 
hinks  himself  at  liberty  to  neglect,  he  never 
oels  himself  permitted  or  disposed  to  be 
proud  of!' 

*  Well,  well.  Doctor,*  said  Mr.  Flam,  « I 
lever  denied  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as 
r^arlton  formerly  did.  *Tis  the  religion  of 
he  country  by  law  established.  And  I  often 
ro  to  church,  because  that  too  is  established 
■if  law,  for  which  you  know  I  have  a  great 
veneration.  'Tis  the  religion  of  my  ances* 
ors,  I  like  it  for  that  too.* 

'  But,  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor,  <  would  you 
lot  shew  your  Teneratioo  for  the  church 
nore  fully  if  you  attended  it  twice,  instead 
if  once  ?  And  your  Feneration  for  the  law, 
f  instead  of  goinr  sometimes,  you  went  ev. 
iry  Sunday,  which  you  know  both  the  law  of 
Grod  and  man  entoins.' 

*  Why,  unluckily,'  returned  Mr.  Flam, 
'  the  hour  of  service  interferes  with  that  of 
iinner.' 

*  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Barlow,  smiling, « hours  are 
?o  altered,  that  I  believe  if  thev^hurch  Wtere 
to  new  model  the  calendar,  she  would  say 
that  dinners  ought  to  be  placed  among  the 
rnoveabie  fecuU.  An  hour  earlier  or  later 
t^ould  accommodate  the  difiiBrence,  liberate 
voar  servants,  and  enable  you  to  do  a  thing 
right  in  itself,  and  beneficial  in  its  example.' 

Mr.  Flam  not  beiopf  prepared  with  an  an- 
swer, went  on  with  his  confesnon^f  fisuth.-*- 
Doctor,'  said  he,  *  I  am  a  better  Christian 
Vol.  n.  58 


'^°«???  ^''"'*^-  '  ***^®  »'  f«'  granted  that 
the  Bible  is  true,  for  I  bave  heard  many  men 
say  who  examine  for  themselves,  which  I 
^not  say  I  have  ever  had  time  or  incKna- 
tion  to  do,  that  noopposer  has  ever  yet  refu- 
ted the  scnpture  account  of  miracles  add 
prophecies.  So  if  you  don't  call  this  beiuff 
a  good  Christian,  I  don't  know  what  is,* 

Dr.  Barlow  replied,  *  nothing  can  be  bet- 
tor as  fiir  as  it  goes.    But  allow  me  to  say, 
that  th«^  IS  another  kind  of  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  our  religion,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
real  Chnstiin.    1  mean  that  evidence  of  the 
truth  which  arises  from  his  individual  convic- 
tion of  the  efficacy  of  Christianity  in  reme- 
dying the  disorden  of  his  own  nature.    He 
who  has  had  bis  own  temper  improved,   his 
evil    propensities   subdued,    and  his  whole 
character  formed  anew,  by  being  cast  into 
the  mould  of  Christianity,  wHI  have  little 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  a  religion  which  has 
produced  such  obvious  effects  in  himself.— 
The  truths  for  which  bis  reason  pleads,  and 
in  which  his  understanding,  after  much  ex- 
anomation,  is  able  to  rest,  having  had  a  puri- 
fyinginfliience  on  his  heart,  become  estab- 
lished principles,  producing  in  him  at  the 
same  time  holiness  of  life  and  peace  of  con- 
science.   The  stronger  evidence  a  man  has 
of  his  own  internal  improvement,  the  strong- 
er will  be  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
religMUi  he  professes.* 

*^' ,     ®I^?^JT.°"®  "'®"  **>*"  I  am,  Doc- 
tor, said  Mr.  Flam,  rather  seriously. 

'  Sir,'  replied  he,  ♦  I  heartily  wish  everv 
gentleman  had  your  good  Qualities.    ButM 
we  shall  be  judged  positively  and  not  com- 
paratively, as  our  characters  will  be  finallv 
decided  upon,  not  by  our  superiority  toother 
men,  nor  merely  by  our  inferiority  to  the  di- 
vine  rule,  but  by  our  departure  from  it,  I 
wish  you  would  begin  to  square  your  life  by 
that  rule  now  ;  which,  in  order  that  you  may 
do,  you  should  berin  to  study  it.     While  we 
live  in  a  total  neglect  of  the  Bible,  we  must 
not  talk  of  pur  deficiences,  our  failings,  onr 
imperfectioDs,   as  if  these   alone  stood  be- 
tween us  and  the  mercy  of  God.    That  in- 
deed IS  the  language  and  the  state  of  the  dc- 
vont  Christian.      Stronger  terms  must  be 
used  to  express  the  alienation  of  heart  of 
those,  who,  living  in  the  avowed  neglect  of 
Scnpture,  may  be  said,  forgive  me.  Sir, « to 
live  without  God  in  the  world.'    Ignorance 
IS  no  plea  in  a  gentleman.    In  a  land  of  light 
and  knowledge  ignorance  itself  is  a  sin.* 

Here  Dr.  Barlow  being  silent,  and  Mr. 
Flam  not  being  prepared  to  answer,  Mr. 
Stanley  said,  *  That  the  pure  and  vntnons 
dispositions,  which  arise  out  of  a  sincere  be- 
lief of  Christianity,  are  not  more  frequently 
seen  in  persons  professing  themsetves  to  be 
Chnstians,  is,  unhappily,  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  against  us  that  can  be  urgAi 
by  unbelievera.  InstanceSf  however,  occur, 
which  are  too  plain  to  be  denied,  of  indivkl. 
uals  who,  having  been  led  1^  divine  grace 
cordially  to  receive  Christianity,  have  ex- 
hibited in  their  conduct  a  very  striking  proof 
of  its  «xcelleB€6 ;  and  amei^  tliese  are  . 
some  who,  hke  our  friend  Carlton,  bad  pre- 
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viously  led  ver^  corrapt  lives.  Theordioai* 
ry  Glass  of  Cbristiaos,  who  indeed  scarcely 
diesenre  the  name,  as  well  as  sceptics  and 
unbelievers,  would  do  well  to  mark  the  lives 
of  the  truly  relig^ioas,  and  to  consider  them 
as  furnishing^  a  proof  which  will  come  pow- 
erfully in  aid  of  that  body  of  testimony  with 
which  Christianity  is  intrenched  on  all  sides. 
And  these  observers  should '  remember,  that 
thoug'h  they  themselves  may  not  yet  possess, 
tiiat  best  evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
which  arises  from  an  inward  sense  of  its  pu- 
rifying nature,  they  may  neveitheless  aspire 
after  it;  and  those  who  have  any  remaining* 
doubts  should  encourage  themselves  with 
the  hope,  that  if  they  fully  yield  themselves 
to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
a  salutary  change  will  in  time  be  effected^n 
their  own  hearts,  which  will  furnish  them 
with  irresistible  evidence  of  its  truth.' 

I  could  easily  perceive,  that  though  Mr. 
Stanley  and  Dr.  Barlow  entertained  small 
hopes  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  their  dis- 
course on  the  person  to  whom  it  was  direct- 
'od  ;  yet  they  prolonged  it  with  an  eye  to  Sir 
John  Belfield,  who  sat  profoundly  attentive, 
and  encouraged  them  by  his  looks. 

As  to  Mr.  Flam,  it  was  amusing  to  observe 
the  variety  of  his  motions,  g^tures.  and  con- 
tortions, and  the  pains  he  took  to  appear  easy 
and  indifferent,  and- even  victorious  ;  some- 
times fixing  the  end  of  his  whip  on  the  floor, 
and  whirling^  it  roitnd  at  full  speed :  then 
working  it  into  his  boot :  then  making  up 
bis  mouth  for  a  whistle,  but  stopping  short  to 
avoid  being  guilty  of  the  incivility  of  inter- 
ruption. 

At  length  with  the  same  invincible  good 
nature,  and  with  the  same  pitiable  insensi- 
bility to  his  own  state,  he  arose  to  take  leave. 
He  shook  us  all  by'  the  band.  Dr.  Bariow 
twice,  saying,  <  Doctor,  i  don't  think  the 
worse  of  you  for  your  plain  speaking.  He 
is  a  knave  or  a  fool  that  is  angry  with  a  good 
man  for  doing  his  duty.  ^Tis  my  fault  if  I 
don't  take  his  advice :  but  'tis  his  fiiult  if  be 
does  not  give  it.  Parsons  are  paid  for  it,  and 
ought  not  to  be  mealy  mouthed,  when  there 
is  a  proper  opening,  such  as  poor  Tyrrell 
case  gave  you.  I  challenged  ^tnt,  I  should 
perhaps  have  been  angry  if  you  had  chal- 
lengea  me.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  event  of  a  duel  which  is  the  challenger. 
As  to  myself,  it  is  time  enough  for  me  to 
think  of  the  things  you  recommend,  lliank 
God,  I  am  in  excellent  good  health  and 
spirits,  and  am  not  yet  quite  fifty.  *  There 
is  a  time  for  all  things*'  Even  the  Bible  al- 
lows that'  V 

The  Doctor  shoek  his  bead  at  this  sad  mis- 
application  of  the  text  Mr.  Flam  went 
away,  pressinff  us  aU  to  dine  with  him  next 
day ;  he  had  killed  a  fine  buck,  and  he  as- 
sured Dr.  Barlow  that  be  should  have  the 
best  port  in  his  cellar.  The  Doctor  pleaded 
Want  of  time,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  could 
Dot  afford  a  day,  oat  of  the  fow  which  remain- 
ed to  us ;  but  we  promised  to  call  on  him. 
He  nodded  kindly  at  Dr.  Barlow,  saying, 
*  irell,  Doetor,  as  yoa  won't  eome  to  the 


buck,  one  of  his  HaoackeB  ilianotlBDi  to  fdt; 
so  tell  Madam  to  expect  iU* 
As  soon  as  ^be  had  left  the  tooib,  we  aS 

t'oioed  in  lamenting  that  the  blea^ngs  sf 
lealth  should  ever  m  produced  as  aniguuKsti 
for  neglecting  to  secure  those  blcenngs  wtkiu 
have  eternity  for  their  object. 

'  Unhappy  man !'  said  Ur.  Barlow,  <  EtiSe 
does  he  think  that  he  is,  if  possible,  more  tk 
object  of  my  compassion  than  poor  Mr.  T)t- 
rei.    Tyrrel,  it  is  true,  is  lyme  on  a  ikk. 
probably  a  dying  bed.    His   boayii  in  tor- 
ture.    His  mind  is  in  anguish.     He  has  ts 
look  back  on  a  life,  the  retrospect  of  whki 
can  afford  him  no  ray  of  comfort.     Bat  hi 
knows  his  misery.    The  hoLod  of  God  b  am 
him.    His  proud  heart  is  broui^t  low.    Ms 
self-confidence  is  subdued.     His  high  inngi- 
nations  are  cast  down.     His  abasemeatof 
soul,  as  far  as  1  can  judg^,  is  sincere.    He 
abhors  himself  in  dust  and  ashes.     He  sees 
death  at  hand.     He  feels  that  the  sting'  J 
death  is  sin.    All  subterfuge   is  at  an  eoA. 
He  is  at  last  seeking  the  oAy  refagc  of  peai- 
tent  sinners,  I  trust,  on  right  ^^rooods.    Ha 
state  is  indeed  perilous  in  the  extreme :  yet 
awful  as  it  is,  he  knotet  it.    He  will  notoppa 
his  eyes  on  the  eternal  world  in  a  stale  of  de- 
lusioa*    But  what  shall  awaken   poor  Mr. 
Flam  from  his  dream  of  security  ?     His  hig^ 
health,  his  unbroken  spirits,  his  prosperosi 
circumstances  and  various  blessings,  are  m 
many  snares  to  him.    He  thinks    that  *  t!v 
morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and  still  mm 
abundant'    Even  the  wretched  silDaboB  ef 
his  dying  friend,  though  it  awakens  oomp^- 
sion,  awakens  not  compunction.     Nay,  it  af- 
fords matter  of  triumph  rather  than  oif  bs- 
miliation.     He  feeds  his  vanity  with  oos- 
passions  from  which  he  contrives  to  extract 
comfort    His  own  offences  being*  of  a  differ^ 
ent  kind,  instead  of  lamenting  them,  he  g)> 
ries  in  being  free  from  those  which  hekn^  ta 
an  opposite  cast  of  character.     Satisfied  dnt 
he  has  not  the  vices  of  Tyrrel,  be  never  once 
reflects  on  his  own  unrepented  sins.    Evea 
his  good  qualities  increase  his  danger.    He 
wraps  himself  up  in  that  constitutional  good 
nature,  which  being  partly  founded  on  vbiu> 
ty  and  self-approbation,  strengthens  hn  de- 
lusion, and  hardens  him  against  reproof.* 


CHAP.  UVU. 

In  conversing  with  Mr.  Stanley  on  my 
happy  prospects,  and  my  future  [dans ;  afto- 
having  referred  all  concerns  of  a  pecnniarr 
nature  to  be  settled  between  hioa  and  Sff 
John  Belfield,  I  ventured  to  entreat  that  he 
would  crown  his  goodness,  and  my  happiness, 
b^allowing/ae  to  solicit  his  daughter  for  am 
early  dav. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  the  term  early  was  rela- 
tive ;  bat  he  was  afraid  that  he  sboold  hardly 
<sonsent  to  what  I  might  consider  even  as  a 
late  one.  *  In  parting  with  such  a  child  as 
LuciUa,*  added  he,  *  some  weaning  time  mml 
be  allowed  to  the  tenderast  of  mothers.  The 
most  promising  marriage,  and  sordy  oom 
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an  promise  more  happiness  thaii  that  to 
^hicb  we  are  looking,  is  a  heary  trial  to  fond 
tarentB.  To  hare  trained  a  creature  with 
.nxious  fondness,  in  hope  of  her  repaying 
heir  solicitude  hereafter  by  the  charms  of 
ler  society,  and  then  as  soon  as  she  becomes 
lapable  or  being  a  friend  and  companion,  to 
ose  her  for  ever,  is  such  a  trial  that  I  some- 
imea  wonder  at  the  seeming  impatience  of 
yarents  to  get  rid  of  a  treasure,  of  which  they 
>e8t  know  the  ralue.  The  sadness  which 
tttends  the  consummation  cFen  of  our  dearest 
hopes  on  these  occasions,  is  one  striking  in- 
itance  of  that  Vamlv  of  human  loiafcer,  on 
vhich  JoTcnal  and  Johnson  hare  so  beanti- 
:iiUy  expatiated. 

*  A  little  delay  indeed  I  shaU  reouire,  from 
motives  of  prudence  as  well  as  fondness.  Lu- 
silla  will  not  be  nineteen  these  three  months 
aind  more.  Ton  will  not,  I  trust,  think  me 
unreasonable  if  I  say,  that  neither  her  mother 
tior  myself  can  consent  to  part  with  her  be- 
fore that  period.' 

*  Thre6  months  !*  exclaimed  I,  with  more 
rebemence  than  politeness.  *  Three  months ! 
It  b  impossible.' 

'  *  It  is  yery  possible,'  said  he,  smiling, '  that 
you  can  wait,  and  very  certain  that  we  shall 
not  consent  sooner.' 

*  Hare  you  any  doubts,  Sir,'  said  I,  <  have 
you  any  objections  which  I  can  remore,  and 
which,  being  removed,  may  abridge  this  long 
probation  ?' 

*  None,'  said  he  kindly.  *  But  I  consider 
even  nineteen  as  a  very  early  age :  too  early 
indeed,  were  not  my  mind  so  completely  at 
rest  about  you  on  the  grand  points  of  reli- 
gion, morals,  and  temper,  that  delay  could,  I 
trust,  afford  me  no  adaitional  security.  You 
will,  however,  m}  dear  Charles,  find  so  much 
occupation  in  preparing  your  affairs,  and 
your  mind,  for  so  important  a  change,  that 
you  will  not  find  the  time  of  absence  so  irk- 
some as  you  fancy.' 

'  Absence,  Sir,^  replied  I.  '  What  then,  do 
you  intend  to  banish  me?' 

'  No,'  replied  he,  smiling  again.  *  But  I 
intended  to  send  you  home.  A  sentence, 
indeed,  which  in  this  dissipated  age  is 
thought  the  worst  sort  of  exile.  You  have 
now  been  absent  six  or  seven  months.  This 
absence  has  been  hitherto  justifiable.  It  is 
time  to  return  to  your  affairs,  to  your  duties. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  always  slide  into 
some  disorder  by  a  too  long  separation  from 
the  place  of  their  legitimate  exercise.  Your 
steward  wilf  want'  inspection,  your  tenants 
may  want  redress,  your  poor  always  want  as- 
sistance.' 

Seeing  me  look  irresolute,  <  I  must,  I  find,' 
added  be,  with  the  kindest  look  and  voice,  *  be 
compelled  to  the  inhospitable  necessity  of 
turning  you  out  of  doors.' 

*Live  without  Lucilla  three  months !'  said 
I>  *  AllovF  me,  Sir,  at  least  to  remain  a  few 
weeks  longer  at  the  Grove.' 

'  Lore  is  a  bad  calculator,'  replied  Mr. 
Stanley.  *  I  believe  he  never  learnt  arith- 
metic. Don't  you  know  that  as  you  are  en- 
joined a  three  moifts  banishment,  that  the 
nooeryoQ  go,  (he  soomsryon  wiBretitrn? 


And  that,  however  long  your  stay  now  is, 
your  three  months'  absence  will  BtiU  remain 
to  be  accomplished.  To  speak  seriously ; 
Lucilla's  sense  of  propriety,  as  well  as  that 
of  Mrs.  Stanley,  will  not  permit  you  to  re- 
main much  longer  under  the  same  roof,  now 
that  the  motive  will  become  so  notorious. 
Besides  that  an  act  of  self-denial  is  a  good 
principle  to  set  out  upon,  business  and  du- 
ties will  fill  up  your  active  hours,  and  an  in- 
tercourse of  letters  with  her  you  so  reluc- 
tantly quit,  will  not  only  give  an  interest  to 
your  lebure,  but  put  jou  both  still  more 
completely  in  possession  of  each  other*s 
character.'  • 

*  I  will  set  out  to-morrow.  Sir,'  said  I,  ear- 
nestly, *  in  order  to  begin  to  hasten  the  day 
of  mv  return.' 

*  Now  you  are  as  much  too  precipitate  on 
the  other  side,*  replied  he«  *  A  few  days,  I 
think,  may  be  permitted,  without  any  offence 
to  Lucilla's  delicacy.  This  even  her  mother 
pleads  for.' 

'  With  what  excellence  will  this  blessed 
onion  give  me  an  ^liance !'  replied  I ;  *  I  will 
go  directlv  and  thank  Mrs.  Stanley  for  this 
goodness.^ 

I  found  Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  dauj^hter  to- 
gether, with  whom  I  had  a  long  and  interest  • 
ing  conversation.  They  took  no  small  pains 
to  convince  my  judgment,  that  my  departure 
was  perfect! V  proper.  My  will  however  con- 
tinued  rebellious.  But  as  I  had  been  long 
trained  to  the  habit  of  submitting  my  will  to 
my  reason,  I  acouiesced,  though  not  without 
murmuring,  and  as  they  told  me  with  very 
bad  grace. 

I  informed  Mrs.  Stanley  of  an  intimation  I 
had  received  from  Sir  George  Aston  of  bis 
attachment  to  Pbmbe,  and  of  bis  mother  ^s 
warm  approbation  to  his  choice,  adding  that 
be  alleged  her  extreme  youth,  as  the  ground 
of  his  deferring  to  express  his  hope,  that 
his  plea  might  one  day  be  received  with  fa- 
vour. 

*  He  forgot  to  allege  his  own  youth,'  repli- 
ed she,  '  which  is  a  reason  almost  equally 
coffent.' 

Miss  Stanley  and  I  agreed  that  a  connex- 
ion more  desirable  in  all  respects  could  nut 
be  expected, 

'  When  I  assure  you,'  replied  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley, *  that  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  you 
will  think  me  inconsistent  if  I  ada  that  I  ear- 
nestly hope  such  a  proposal  will  not  be  made 
by  Sir  George,  least  his  precipitancy  should 
hinder  the  future  accomplishment  of*^  a  wish, 
which  I  may  be  allowed  remotely  to  in- 
dulge.' 

*  What  objection,'  said  I,  *  can  Mr.  Stanley 
possibly  make  to  such  a  proposal,  except  that 
his  daughter  is  too  young .'' 

'  I  see,'  refiied  she,  *  that  you  do  not  yet 
completely  know  Mr.  Stanley ;  or  rather 
you  do  not  know  all  Uiat  he  has  done  for  the 
Aston  family.  His  services  have  been  very 
important,  not  only  in  that  grand  point 
which  you  and  I  think  the  most  momentous ; 
but  he  has  also  very  successfully  exerted 
himself  in  settling  Lady  Aston's  worldly  af- 
fsun,  whidi  were  Ita   the  utmost  disorder. 
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The  Urge  estate,  whioh  had  anfierad  by  her 
own  iffDorance  of  business,  and  the  disbon* 
esty  of  a  steward,  be  has  not  only  enabled^ 
ber  to  clear,  but  put  her  in  the  way  g^atly 
to  improve.  This  skill  and  kindness  in 
worldly  tbin^  so  raised  bis  credit  in  the  eyes 
of  tlie  guardian,  voung  Sir  Geotge*&  uncle, 
that  he  declared  be  diould  never  again  be  so 
much  afraid  of  religious  men ;  whom  be  bed 
always  understood  to  be  without  judgment, 
or  kindness,  or  dtsintere»tedoess. 

*  Now,'  added  Mrs.  Stanley, '  don't  you 
perceive  that  not  only  the  purity  of  Mr, 
Stanley's  motives,  but  religion  itself  would 
suffer,  should  we  be  forwurd  to  promote  this 
connexion?  Will  not  this  Mr.  Aston  say, 
that  sinister  designs  influenced  all  this  zeal 
and  kindness,  and  that  Sir  George's  estate 
was  improved  with  an  eye  to  bis  own  daugh- 
ter ?  It  will  be  said  tliat  these  religions  peo- 
ple always  know  what  they  are  about— that 
when  they  seem  to  be  purely  serving  God, 
they  are  resolved  not  to  serve  him  ibr  no- 
thing, but  lUwsiys  keep  their  own  interest  in 
view.  Should  Sir  George^s  inclination  con- 
tinue, and  his  principles  stand  the  siege 
which  the  world  will  not  fail  to  lay  to  a  man 
of  his  fortune-^some  years  hence,  when  he 
is  complete  master  ot  bis  actions,  bis  char- 
acter formed,  and  his  judgment  ripened  to 
direct  his  choice,  so  as  to  make  it  evident 
to  the  world,  that  it  was  not  the  effect  of 
influence,  this  connexion  is  an  event  to  which 
we  should  look  forward  with  inach  pleas- 
ure.' 

*■  Never,'  exclaimed  I,  *  no  not  once,  have 
I  been  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of 
consistency  in  Mr.  Stanley's  character.  O, 
my  beloved  parents,  how  wise  was  your  in- 
junction that  I  should  make  eontuUncy  ike 
te»t  <^  true  piety  !  It  is  thus  that  Christians 
should  always  keep  the  credit  of  religion  in 
view,  if  they  woula  promote  its  interests  in 
the  world.* 

When  1  communicated  to  Miss  Stanley 
my  conversation  with  her  father,  and  read 
over  with  her  the  letters  of  mane,  how  ten- 
derly did  she  weep!  How  were  my  own 
feelings  renewed !  To  be  thus  assured  that 
she  was  selected  for  their  son,  by  my  deceas- 
ed parents,  seemed,  to  her  pious  mind,  to 
shed  a  sacredness  on  our  union.  How  did 
she  venerate  their  virtues!  How  feelingly 
regret  tlieir  loss ! 

Before  I  left  the  country,  I  did  not  omit  a 
visit  of  civility  to  Mr.  Flam.  The  'youn^ 
ladies,  as  Sir  John  predicted,  had  stept  back 
into  their  natural  character,  and  natural  un- 
dress ;  though  he  was  too  severe  when  be  ad- 
ded, that  their  hopes  in  assuming  the  other 
were  not  at  an  end. 

They  both  asked  me,  if  I  was  not  moped 
to  death  at  the  Grove :  the  Stanleys,  they 
said,  were  good  $ort  of  people,  but  quite 
mauvaU  fon,  as  every  body  must  be  who  did 
not  spend  half  the  year  m  London.  Miss 
Stanley  was  a  fine  girl  enough,  but  knew 
nothing  of  the  world,  wanted  manner,  which 
two  or  three  winters  in  town  would  give  her. 
« Better  as  she  is,'  interrupted  Mr.  Flam, 
<  better  as  she  is.    She  is  a  pattern  daughter, 


and  will  makeapaCtem  wife.  Bkr  nmnimr 
has  nocare  nor  trouble  ;  I  wiah  1  ctmlA  say  a» 
much  of  all  mother  I  never  aaar  a  be^  b^ 
mour,  or  a  bad  dinner  in  the  bosae.  iAnt  b 
always  at  home,  always  in  apirils*  9nd^ 
wavs  in  temper.  She  is  cbeerfiil  as  if  liae 
had  DO  religion,  and  aa  uaefbl  as  iC  abe  oook 
not  spell  her  own  receipt  book.' 

I  was  affected  with  tbia  genenms  irikmUt 
to  my  Luoilla's  virtues :  and  vi^Mfs  be  wi^b- 
ed  me  joy,  aa  be  cordially  ahiMdc  nse  by  ifce 
hand,  I  could-  net  fiurbear  9BLyis»g  to  myseiC 
why  will  not  this  gQed-Baturad  Biaii  g*  ^ 
heaven  f 

I  next  paid  a  iarewell  visit  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carlton,  and  to  the  amiable  familr  at 
Aston  Hidl,  and  to  Dr,  Bfeurknr.  How  rid) 
has  this  excursion  made  one  in  TaloaUe 
friendships;  to  say  nothinf^  of  tbe  inestima- 
ble connexion  at  tlie  Grove  !  I  did  not  liar- 
get  to  assure  Dr.  Barlow,  that  if  any  thmg 
could  add  a  value  te  tbe  blcwaing  wbiob 
awaited  me,  it  was,  that  his  kaad  woaklose- 
secrate  it. 

Through  the  good  Doctor  I  received  a 
message  from  Mr.  Tyrrel,  reqiiesliag  me  to 
make  bim  a  visit  of  charity  before  I  qvilted 
the  aeigbbeorlioQd.  I  instantly  obeyed  tbe 
summons.  I  found  him  totall^  cbaaged  in 
all  respects,  a  body  wasted  by  dMeaae^  a  aiind 
apparently  full  of  contrition,  and  peiielrated 
with  that  deep  bmmlity,iB  whicb  he  bed  been 
so  eminently  deficient. 

He  earnestly  entreated  my  pm^era,  aid- 
ding,  *  though  it  is   presumption  so  so  en- 
worthy  a  bemg  as  I  am,  to  sn|>poae  bis  inter- 
cession may  be  heard,  I  will  pray  for  a  Mess- 
ing on  your  happy  prospects.      A  fXHtnexioB 
with  sach  a  famih  is  itself  a  bleasinif.    Otr ! 
that  my  nephew  had  been  worthy  of  it !   It 
is  to  recommend  that  poor  yoath  to  year 
friendship,  that  I  invited  you  to  this  melan- 
choly visit     I  call  him  poor«  becanse  I  bave 
neglected  to  enrich  his  mind  :    but  be  will 
have  too  much  of  this  world's  goods.      May 
he  employ  well  what  I  have  risked  mv  soel 
to  amass !     Couneel  him,  dear  Sir ;  adaioB- 
ish  him.    Becal  to  his  mind  bis  dyin^p  imck. 
I  would  now  give  my  whole  eatatti,  nay,  I 
would  live  upon  the  alms  I  have  refused,  to 
purchase  one  more  year,  though  apent  ia 
pain  and  misery,  that  I  might  prove  tbe  sin- 
cerity of  my  repentance.     Be  to  IVed  what 
my  blessed  Stanley  would  have  been  to  me. 
But  my  pride  repelled  his  kindness.    1  oooki 
not  bear  his  superiority.    I  turned  away  rav 
eyes  from  a  model  1  could  not  imitate.*    1 
now  entreated  him  to  spare  biroMlf,  bet  af- 
ter a  few  minutes  pause  he  proceeded. 

*  As  to  Ned,  I  tnist  be  is  not  ill-disposed, 
but  I  have  neither  fdrnished  his  mind  foraol- 
itude  nor  fortified  bis  heart  for  the  wp^. 
I  foolishly  thought  that  to  keep  him  igno- 
rant was  to  keep  him  safe.  I  bave  provided 
for  him  tbe  snare  of  a  large  fortune,  withoat 
preparing  him  for  the  use  of  it  I  fell  tote 
an  error  not  unoonoion,  that  of  ffredgmg 
the  expenses  of  education  to  a  reiatioo  for 
whom  I  designed  my  estate.  1  have  thos  fit- 
ted him  for  a  companion  fithe  vulgar,  and  a 
prey  to  tbe  deeigning*    I  thought  it  s«0i- 
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ient  to  keep  him  frwn  actual  rice,  wittiottt 
uroishing  him  with  airguineBts  to  conbat  it, 
ir  with  principleB  to  abhor  it/ 

Here  the  poor  man  pansed  for  want  of 
>reath»    I  was  too  mncb  affeeted  to  speak. 

At  lenrth  he  weot  od.  *  I  have  made 
i^ver  to  Dr.  Barlow^s  ran  two  thousand 
>oiind8  for  oompleling  his  education.  I  have 
J  so  gfiven  two  thourand  pounds  a-piece  to 
be  two  elder  daughters  of  Mr.  Stanley  in 
ud  of  their  eharities.  I  bare  made  a  deed 
>f  orift  of  tbisy  and  of  a  large  sum  for  cbari- 
lable  purposes  at  the  discretion  of  my  ex- 
ecutors. This  I  hoped  would  prore  my  sin- 
cerity more  than  a  legacy,  as  it  will  be  paid 
mmediately.  A  remsal  to  accept  it,  will 
freatl?  distress  me.  Ned  still  will  haye  too 
nuch  left,  unless  he  employs  it  to  better  pur- 
poses than  I  liaTO  done.' 

Though  deeply  moyed,  I  hardly  knew 
(y hat  to  reply.  1  wished  to  ffiye  him  com- 
'ort,  but  distrusted  my  own  judgment  as  to 
the  manner.  1  'promised  my  l^t  seryioes 
to  his  nephew. 

^  Oh,  good  young  man  !'  cried  he,  ^  if  eyer 
you  are  tempted  to  forget  God,  as  1  did  for 
aboye  thirty  V^ars;  or  to  mock  him  by  an 
outward  profession  as  I  haye  lately  done, 
think  of  me.  Think  of  one  who  for  the  lar- 
g-est  portion  of  his  life,  lired  as  if  there 
nrere  no  God  ;  and  who,  since  he  has  made 
a  profession  of  Christianity,  deceiyed  his  own 
soul,  DO  less  by  the  religion  he  adopted,  than 
by  his  former  neglect  of  all  religion.  My 
delusion  was  this,  1  did  not  choose  to  be  good, 
bat  1  chose  to  be  sayed.  It  is  no  wonder 
then  that  I  should  be  struck  with  a  religion, 
which  I  hoped  would  free  me  from  the  disci- 
pline of  moral  rectitude,  and  yet  deliyer  me 
from  the  punishment  of  haying  neglected  it. 
Will  God  accept  my  present  forced  submis- 
sion ?  Will  he  accept  a  penitence  of  which 
I  may  haye  no  time  to  proye  the  sincerity  ? 
Tell  me — Touare  a  Christian.* 

I  was  much  distressed.  I  thought  it  nei- 
ther modest  nor  prudent  for  me  to  giye  a  de- 
cisiye  answer.  He  grasped  my  hand. 
'  Then,'  said  he,  *  you  think  my  case  hope- 
less. Yon  think  the  Almighty  cannot  for- 
giye  me.'    Thus  pressed,  I  yentured  to  say, 

*  to  doubt  his  will  to  pardon,  and  his  power 
to  aaye,  would,  as  it  appears  to  me.  Sir, 
be  a  greater  fault  than  any  you  haye  com- 
mitted.' 

'  One  great  comfort  is  left,'  replied  he, 

*  the  mercy  f  haye  abused  is  infinite.  Tell 
Stanley  I  now  belieye  with  him,  that  if  we 
pretend  to  trust  in  God,  we  must  be  goyern- 
ed  by  him  ;  if  we  truly  belieye  in  him,  we 
shall  obey  him ;  if  we  think  he  sent  his  Son 
to  saye  sinners,  we  shall  hate  sin.' 

I  yeotured  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
frame  of  mind ;  and  seeing  him  quite  oyer- 
come,  took  leaye  of  him  with  a  heart  deeply 
touched  with  this  salutary  scene.  The  fam- 
ily at  the  Groye  were  irreatly  moyed  with 
ray  description,  and  wito  the  method  poor 
IVrrel  had  found  out  of  eluding  the  retusal 
of  his  liberal-minded  eiecutors  to  accept  of 
legacies. 

The  day  fixed  for  my  departure  too  soon 


arriyed.  I  took  a  most  a£fectiooate  leaye  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  a  very  tender  one 
of  Lucilla,  who  gratified  my  affection  by  the 
emotion  slie  eyidently  felt,  and  my  dehcaoy 
by  the  effort  she  made  to  conceal  it.  Phmbe 
wept  outright.  The  children  all  hunr  about 
me,  each  presenting  me  some  of  her  flowers^ 
saying,  they  had  nothing  else  to  give  me ; 
and  assuring  me  that  Rachel  should  be  no 
loser  bv  it  Little  Celia  was  clamorous  in 
her  sorrow,  when  she  saw  me  ascend  the  cur- 
ricle, in  which  neither  she  nor  Lucilla  was  to 
haye  a  place.  I  took  the  sweet  child  up  into 
the  carriage,  and  placed  her  by  me,  ano  gen- 
tly droye  her  throurh  the  park,  at  the  gate  of 
which  I  consigned  her  to  the  arms  of  her  fa- 
ther, who  had  good-naturedly  walked  by  the 
side  of  the  carriage  in  order  to  c^rry  her 
back.  I  droye  off,  enriched  with  bin  prayers 
and  blessings,  which  seemed  to  ensure  me 
protection. 

Though  this  separation  from  all  I  loyed 
threw  a  transient  sadness  around  me,  1  bad 
abundant  matter  for  delightful  reflection  and 
pious  gratitude.  I  experienced  the  truth  of 
Plxebe's  remark,  that  happiness  is  a  serious 
thing.  While  pleasuramaoifests  itself  by  ex- 
trayagant  ^iety,  exuberant  spirits,  and  overt 
acts,  happiness  retreats  to  its  own  proper  re- 
gion, the  heart.  There  concentrating  its 
&elings,  it  contemplates  its  treasures,  medi- 
tates on  its  enjoyments  and  still  more  fondly 
on  its  hopes :  counts  up  its  mereies,  and  feels 
the  consummation  of  them  in  lookinr  to  the 
fountain  fhnn  whence  the?  flow  ;  feels  every 
blessing  immeasurably  heightened  by  the 
hMLrt-oheering  reflection,  tl^t  the  most  ex- 
(^uisite  human  pleasures  are  not  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  nature,  but  only  a  gracious  ear- 
nest, a  bounteous  prelibation  of  that  blessed- 
ness which  is  trithout  measure,  and  shall  be 
without  end. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

« 

Before  the  Belfields  had  (]uitted  us,  it  was 
stipulated  that  we  should,  with  submission  to 
the  will  of  a  higher  power,  all  meet  for  six 
weeks  erery  other  summer  at  Stanley  Grove, 
and  pass  a  month  together  every  intermedi- 
ate year,  either  at  the  Priory,  or  at  Beech- 
wood. 

I  passed  through  London,  and  spent  three 
days  in  Cavendish-square,  my  friends  having 
kindly  postponed  their  departure  for  the 
country  on  my  account.  Lady  Belfield  vol- 
untarily undertook  whatever  was  necessary 
for  the  internal  decoration  of  the  Priory ; 
while  Sir  John  took  on  himself  the  friendly 
office  of  arranging  for  me  all  preliminaries 
with  Mr.  Stanley,  whose  larger^ss  of  heart, 
and  eitreme  disinterestedness,  I  knew  I  durst 
not  trust,  without  some  such  check  as  I  pla- 
ced in  the  hands  of  our  common  friend. 

As  soon  as  all  personal  concerns  were  ad- 
justed. Lady  Belfield  said,  *  I  have  something 
to  communicate,  in  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
you  wiU  take  a  lively  interest.  On  my  re- 
turn to  town,  I  found,  among  my  visiting 
I  tickets,  several  of  Lady  Melbury's.     The 
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porter  told  me  she  had  called  every  day  for 
the  last  week,  and  seemed  very  iinpa|ieDt 
for  my  return.  FiDdiog  she  was  still  in  town, 
I  went  to  her  immediately.  She  was  not  at 
home,  hut  came  to  me  within  an  hour.  She 
exprrased  ^reat  joy  at  seeing  me.  She  look- 
ed more  beautiful  than  erer,  at  least  the 
bloah  of  conscious  shame,  which  mingled 
with  her  usual  sweetness,  rendered  her  more 
interesting. 

She  was  at  a  loss  how  to  begin.     With  a 


so  long  ?  I  have  sadly  wanted  you.  Where 
is  Sir  John  ?  I  have  wanted  counsellors^- 
«»)mforters— friends.  I  have  never  had  a 
friend.' 

*  I  was  affected  at  sm  opening  so  unexpect- 
ed* Sir  John  came  in.  This  increased  her 
cxmfhsion.  At  length,  after  the  usual  com- 
fdiments,  she  thus  addressed  him :  *  I  am  de- 
termined to  conquer  this  false  shame.  There 
is  not  a  worse  symptom  in  human  nature 
than  that  we  blush  to  own  what  we  have  not 
been  afraid  to  do.  From  you,  Sir  John,  I 
heard  the  first  remonstrance  which  ever 
reached  my  ears.  You  ought  to  be4nformed 
of  its  effect  You  cannot  have  forgotten  our 
conversation  in  my  coach,*  after  we  had 
quitted  the  scene  which  filled  you  with  con- 
tempt for  me,  and  me  with  anguish  for  the 
part  I  had  acted.  You  reasonably  supposed 
that  my  remorse  would  last  no  longer  than 
the  scene  which  had  inspired  it.  You  left 
me  alone.  My  Lord  dined  abroad.  I  was 
abandoned  to  all  the  horrors  of  solitude.  I 
wanted  somebody  to  keep  me  from  myself. 
Mrs.  Stokes  dying ;  ber  husband  dead  !  the 
sweet  flower-girlpining  for  want-^and  I  ^he 
cause  of  all  !  The  whole  view  presented 
such  a  complication  of  misery  to  my  mind, 
and  of  guilt  to  my  heart,  as  made  me  insup- 
portable to  myself. 

<  **  It  was  Saturday.  I  was  of  course  en- 
gaged to  tlie  opera.  ^  I  was  utterly  unfit  to  go, 
but  wanted  couraire  to  frame  an  excuse. 
Fortunately  Lady  Bell  Finley,  whom  I  had 
promised  to  chaperon,  sent  to  excuse  her- 
selC  This  set  my  person  at  liberty,  but  left 
my  mind  upon  the  rack.  Though  T  should 
have  rejoiced  in  the  company  even  of  my 
own  chambcfrmaid,  so  much  did  I  dread  being 
left  to  my  own  thoughts,  yet  1  resolved  to  let 
no  one  in  that  night  1  had  scarcely  passed 
a  single  evening  out  of  the  giddy  circle  for 
several  jrears.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  was  driven  to  look  into  myself.  1  took  a 
retrospect  of  my  past  conduct;  a  confused 
and  imperfect  one  indeed.  This  review  ag- 
gravated my  distress.  Still  I  pursued  my 
distracting  self-inquisition.  Not  for  millions 
woukl  I  pass  such  another  night ! 

*  'M  had  done  as  wrong  things  before,  but 
they  had  never  been  thus  brought  home  to 
me.  My  extravagance  must  have  made  oth- 
ers suffer,  but  their  sufferings  had  not  been 
placed  before  my  eyes.  What  was  not  seen, 
I  bad  hooed  might  not  be  true.  I  had  indeed 
heard  distant  reports  of  the  consequences  of 
my  thoughtless  expense,  but  they  might  be 


*  See  p.  349. 


invented— they  might  be  exaggerated.  At 
the  flower-nlaker's  1  witnesMd  the  rain  1  bad 
made — I  saw  the  fruits  of  my  unfeeling  vani- 
ty— I  beheld  the  calamities  I  had  caused.  0 
how  much  mischief  would  such  actual  ob«r- 
vat  ions  prevent !  I  was  alone.  1  bad  node- 
pendent  to  qualify  the  deed,  no  sjrcopliaiit  to 
divert  my  attention  tomore80ochiii|r  cd>ject5 
Though  Sir  John's  honest  expostulatioD  had 
touched  me  to  the  quick  ;  yet  I  <»nfess,  had 
1  found  any  of  my  coterie  at  home,  bad  I  goo* 


perplexed  air  she  said,  '  Why  did  yon  sta^  to  the  opera,  had  a  joyous  supper  suoceedrd, 

all  together  would  have  quite  qbUtersted  the 
late  mortifying  scene.  I  should,  as  I  bare 
often  done  before,  have  lost  all  sepse  of  i^ 
Stokes's  misery,  and  of  my  awn  crime.^ 

*  Here,'  pursued  Lady  Belfield,  '  tbe  sweet 
creature  looked  so  contrite,  that  Sir  John 
and  I  were  both  deeply  affected.* 

'  "  You  are  not  accustomed.  Sir  John, ' 
resumed  she,  with  a  faint  smile,  **to  the 
office  of  a  confessor,  nor  I  to  that  of  a  poi- 
tent.  But  I  make  it  a  test  to  mTself  of  my 
own  sincerity  to  tell  you  the  whole  troth. 

<  ^*  I  wandered  from  room  to  room,  fcncy- 
ing  I  should  be  more  at  ease  in  any  other 
than  that  in  which  I  was.  I  eovied  the 
starving  tenant  of  the  meanest  garret.  I  en- 
vied Mrs  Stokes  herself.  Both  might  hare 
fitied  the  pangs  which  rent  my  heart,  as 
roamed  through  the  decorated  apartments 
of  our  spacious  house.  In  the  grayest  part  cf 
London  I  felt  the  dreariness^of  a  desert.  Sur- 
rounded with  magnificence,  1  eodnred  a 
sense  of  want  and  wo,  of  which  a  blamel6$ 
beggar  can  form  no  idea. 

*  ^*  I  went  into  the  library :  I  took  up  a  book 
which  my  Lord  had  left  on  the  table.  It  was 
a  translation  from  a  Roman  classic.  I  opeo- 
ed  it  at  the  speech  of  the  tragedian  to  Von- 
pey :  *'  The  time  mil  come  Uial  thou  ahail 
mourn  deeply,  because  thou  didst  not  aumns 
sooner  /"  I  was  struck  to  the  heart.  **  Shall 
a  pagan,'*  said  I,  ^<  thus  forcibly  reprove 
me;  and  sliall  I  neglect  to  search  for  troth 
at  the  fountain  ? 

*  **I  knew  my  Lord  would  notccnne  home 
from  his  club  till  the  morning.  The  strug- 
gle in  ray  soul  between  principle  and  pride 
was  severe ;  but  after  a  bitter  conflict,  1  re- 
solved to  employ  the  night  in  writing  him  a 
long  letter.  In  it  I  ingenuously  coofessel 
.the  whole  state  of  my  mind,  and  what  bai 
occasioned  it.  I  implored  his  permission  for 
my  setting  out  next  morning  for  Melboij 
Castle.  1  entreated  him  to  prevail  on  ho 
excellent  aunt.  Lady  Jane,  whom  I  had  so 
shamefully  slighted,  to  accompany  me.  I 
knew  she  was  a  character  of  that  singular 
class,  who  would  be  glad  to  revenge  herself 
for  my  ill  treatment  by  doing  me  a  service. 
Her  company  would  be  at  once  a  pledge  to 
my  Lord  of  the  purity  of  my  intentions,  and 
to  myself  a  security  against  falling  into  wone 
society.  I  assured  him  that  I  bad  no  safe- 
guard but  in  flight.  An  additional  reason 
which  I  alleged  for  my  absence  was,  that  as 
I  had  promised  to  give  a  grand  masquerade 
in  a  fortnight,  the  evading  this  expense 
would  nearly  enable  me  to  discharge  the 

I  debt  which  sat  so  heavy  on  ipy  consciffDcei 
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'  ^*  I  receiTed  a  note  from  him  as  soon  as 
lie  csame  home.  With  hia  usual  coroplaisaoce, 
tie  complin  with  my  request.  W  ith  his  nsu- 
atl  nonchalance,  he  neither  troubled  me  with 
bis  reproaches,  nor  comforted  me  with  ap- 
probation. 

« *^  As  he  knew  that  Lady  Jane  usually 
rose  about  the  hour  he  came  home  from  St. 
James'-street,  he  obligiag'ly  went  to  her  at 
once.  I  had  not  been  in  oed.  He  came  to 
my  dressing-room,  and  informed  me  that  his 
auot  bad  consented  at  the  first  word.  I  ex- 
pressed my  gratitude  to  them  both,  sayingf, 
that  1  was  rf»dy  to  set  out  that  very  day.** 

♦  '♦  You  must  wait  till  to-morrow,'*  said  he. 
*^  There  is  no  accounting  for  oddities  of  some 
peo(>le.    Lady  Jane  tola  me  she  could  not 
possibly  travel  on  a  Sunday.    I   wondered 
tvhcre  was  the  impossibility.    Sunday,  I  as- 
sured her,  was  tlie  only  day  for  travelling  in 
comfort,  as  the  road  was  not  obstructed  by 
\>rag^gons  and  carts.     She  replied,    with  a 
g^ravity   which   made  me  laugh,  ^that  she 
should  be  ashamed  to  think  that  a  person  of 
ber  rank  and  education  should  be  indebted, 
for  her  being  able  to  trample  with  more  con- 
venience on  a  divine  law,  to  the  piety  of  the 
vulgar  who  durst  not  violate  it.*    '  Did  vou 
ever  bear  any  thing  so  whimsical,  Matilda  ?* 
I  said  nothing,  but  my  heart  smote  me.   Nev- 
er will  I  repeat  this  offence. 

« '*On  the  Monday  we  set  out,  I  had  kept 
close  the  preceding  day,  under  pretence  of 
illness.  This  I  also  assigned  as  an  excuse 
in  the  cards  to  my  invited  guests,  pleading 
the  necessity  of  going  into  the  country  for 
change  of  air.  Shall  I  own  I  dreaded  being 
shut  up  in  a  barouche,  and  still  more  in  the 
lonely  castle,  with  Lady  Jane  ?  I  looked  for 
nothing  every  moment  but  *  the  thorns  and 
briars  of  reproof.*  But  I  soon  found  that  the 
woman  whom  I  had  quizzed  as  a  methodist, 
was  a  most  entertaming  companion.  In- 
stead of  austerity  in  her  looks,  and  reproach 
in  her  language,  I  found  nothing  but  kind- 
ness and  attection,  but  vivacity  and  elegance. 
While  she  soothed  my  sorrows,  she  strength- 
ened my  better  purposes.  Her  conversation 
gradually  revived  in  my  mind  tastes  and 

Crinciples  which  had  been  early  sown  in  it, 
ut  wnich  the  world  seemed  completely  to 
have  eradicated. 

^*^In  the  neip^hbourhood  of  the  Castle, 
Lady  Jane  carried  me  to  visit  the  abodes  of 
poverty  and  sickness  I  envied  her  large  but 
discriminating  liberality,  and  the  means  she 
possessed  of  ^ratifying  it,  while  I  shed  tears 
at  the  remembrance  of  my  own  squandered 
thoasaods.  I  had  never  been  hard-hearted, 
but  I  had  always  given  to  importunity,  rath- 
er than  to  want,  or  merit,  l  blushed,  that 
while  I  had  been  absurdly  profuse  to  cases  of 
which  I  knew  nothing,  my  own  village  had 
been  perishing  with  a  contagious  sickness 

*  <^  While  I  amused  myself  with  drawing, 
my  aunt  of^n  read  to  me  some  rationally  en- 
tertaining book,  occasionally  introducing  re- 
hg^ious  reading  and  discourse,  with  a  wisdom 
and  moderation  which  increased  the  effect  of 
both.  Knowing  my  natural  levitv,  and 
wretched  habits,  she  generally  waited  till  the 


froposal  came  from  myself. .  At  first  when 
suggested  it,  it  was  to  please  her,  at  lengpth  1 
began  to  find  a  degree  or  pleasure  in  it  myself. 
*  '*  You  will  say  I  have  not  quite  lost  tnf 
romance.  A  thought  struck  me,  that  the 
first  use  X  made  of  my  pencil,  should  serve  to 
perpetuate  at  least  one  of  my  offences.  Toa 
know  I  do  not  execute  portraits  badly, — 
With  a  little  aid  from  fancy,  which  I  thought 
made  it  allowable  to  bring  separate  circum- 
stances into  one  piece,  1  composed  a  picture. 
It  consisted  of  a  detached  figure  in  tne  back 
ground  of  poor  Stokes,  seen  through  the  grate 
of  his  prison  on  a  bed  of  straw ;  and  a  group, 
composed  of  his  wife  in  the  act  of  expiring, 
Fanny  bending  over  a  wreath  of  roses,  with* 
ered  with  the  tears  she  was  shedding,  and 
myself  in  the  horrors  in  which  you  saw  me, 

Spectatress  of  the  mischief  I  hid  made. 

* «  Wherever  I  go  this  picture  shall  always 
be  my  companion.  It  hangs  in  my  closet* 
my  dear  fnends,*  added  she,  with  a  look  of 
infinite  sweetness,  '  whenever  I  am  tempted 
to  contract  a  debt,  or  to  give  into  any  act  of 
vanity  or  dissipation  which  may  lead  to  debt, 
if  after  having  looked  on  this  picture  1  can 
pursue  the  project,  renounce  me,  cast  me  off 
for  ever ! 

* '  You  know  Lady  Jane's  vein  of  humoiir. 
One  day  as  we  were  conversing  together,  I 
confessed  that,  at  the  very  time  1  was  the  ob- 
ject of  general  notice,  and  my  gaiety  the 
theme  of  general  envy,  I  had  never  known 
happiness.  « I  do  not  wonder  at  it,'  said  she- 
*  Those  who  greedily  pursue  adiniratioD, 
would  be  ashamed  to  sit  down  with  so  quiet 
a  thing  as  happiness.'  '  My  dear  Lady 
Jane,'  said  I,  ^  correct  me,  counsel  .me,  in- 
struct me,  you  have  been  too  lenient,  too 
forbearing.'^  *  Well,'  said  she,  with  a  cheer- 
ful tone,  *  as  you  appoint  me  your  physician, 
as  you  disclose  your  case,  and  ask  relief,  I 
will  ^ve  you  a  prescription,  which,  though 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  will,  I  am 
certain,  go  a  great  way  towards  curing  you. 
As  you  are  barely  six  and  twenbr,  your  dis- 
ease f  trust  is  not  inveterate.  If  you  will 
be  an  obedient  patient,  I  will  answer  for  your 
recovery.' 

<  <  I  assured  her  of  my  willing  adoption  of 
any  remedy  she  might  prescribe,  as  I  was 
certain  she  would  consider  my  weakness, 
and  adapt  her  treatment,  not  so  mnch  to 
what  my  case  .absolutely  required,  as  to 
what  my  strength  was  able  to  bear. 

'  •  Well  then,'  said  she^*  But  pray  ob* 
serve  I  am  no  quack.  I  do  not  undertake 
to  restore  you  instantaneously.  Though  my 
medicine  will  work  surely,  it  will  work  slow* 
ly.  You  know,*  added  she,  smiling,  'tha 
success  of  all  alteratives  depends  on  the 
punctuality  with  which  they  are  taken,  and 
the  constancy  with  which  they  are  followad 
up.  Min^  must  be  taken  two  or  three  timm 
a  day,  in  small  quantities  at  first,  the  dose  to 
be  enlarged  as  you  are  able  to  bear  it.  I  oao 
safely  assert,  with  the  advertisinpf  dootors, 
that  it  may  be  used  foil  or  fosting,  in  all 
weathers,  and  all  niaoonn  ;  but  I  cannot  add 
with  them  that  it  requiret  no  confinement.' 
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< < I fgrevr imfiatiMit «Bd  berndshe  wirald 
>ooiiie  to  tlie  point  *  Softly,  Matilda,'  said 
■6iie,  *  softly,  I  must  first  lookiato  my  receipt- 
book,  for  fear  I  shoold  mistake  aMy  of  my  lo- 
gn^ients.  This  book,'  said  she,  opening  it, 
'  thoiM;h  mritten  by  no  Charlatan,  •contains  a 
cnre  wt  all  diseases.  It  exhibits  not  only 
general  directions,  but  specified  cases.' 
Turnings  over  (he  lesves  as  she  was  speak- 
ing, she  at  length  stopped,  saying,  *  here  is 
your  case,  my  dear,  or  rather  ^our  remedy*' 
she  then  read  rery  detiberately— *  CoWMtriw 

WITH   VOUa    OWIf     HEART— AND     IN     YOU& 
CITAMBKR — AND  BIS.  STILL.' 

* '  I  now  found  her  grand  raoefpt-book  was 
the  Bible.  T  arose  and  embrioed  her.  *  My 
dear  aunt,'  said  I,  *  do  with  me  whatever  you 
please.  I  will  be  all  obedience.  I  pledge 
myself  to  take  your  alterative  regularly, 
constantly.  Do  not  spare  me.  Speak  your 
whole  mind.' 

* '  My  dear  Matilda,'  said  sh^,  *  ever  since 
your  marriage,  your  life  has  been  one  con- 
tinued opposition  to  your  feelings.  You 
have  lived  as  much  below  your  understand- 
ing as  your  principles.  Your  conduct  has 
been  a  system  of  contradictions.  Ton  have 
believed  in  Christianity,  ind  acted  in  direct 
violation  of  its  precepts.  You  knew  that 
tliere  was  a  day  of  future  reckoning,  and  yet 
neglected  to  prepare  for  it.  IVith  a  heart 
full  of  tenderness,  yon  have  been  guilty  of 
repeated  acts  of  cruelty.  You  have  been 
faithful  to  your  husband,  without  making 
him  respectable  or  happy.  Yon  have  been 
virtuous,  without  the  reputation  or  the  peace 
which  belongs  to  virtue.  Yon  have  been 
charitable  without  doing  good,  and  affection- 
ate without  having  ever  made  a  friend.  Yon 
have  wasted  those  attentions  on  the  worth- 
less, which  the  worthy  would  have  delighted 
to  receive,  and  those  talents  on  the  frivolous, 
which  would  have  been  cherished  by  the  en- 
lightened. You  have  defeated  the  use  of  a 
fine  understanding  by  the  want  of  common 
prudence,  and  robbed  society  of  the  exam- 
ple of  your  good  Qualities  hj  your  total  ina- 
oility  to  resist  ana  oppose,  tnconsideration 
and' vanity  have  been ' the  joitit  cause  of  yonr 
roaladv.  At  your  age,  1  trust  it  is  not  in- 
cnrable.  A^  you  have  caught  it  by  keeping 
infected  company,  there  is  no  possible  mode 
of  cure. but  by  avoiding  the  contagious  air 
they'  breathe.  You  have  performed  your 
quarantine  with  admirable"  patience.  Be- 
ware my  dearest  niece,  of  returning  to  the 
scene  wnere  the  plague  rages,  till  your  anti- 
dote has  taken  its  fml  eftect' 

•  *  I  will  netdr  return  to  it,  my  dear  Lady 
Jane,'  cried  1,  throwing  myself  into  her 
arms.  '  I  do  not  mean  that  1  will  never  re 
turn  to  town.  My  duty  to  mv  Lord  requires 
tne  to  be  where  he  is,  or  where  he  wishes  me 
to  be.  My  residence  will  be  the  same,  but 
roy  society  will  be  chanf^ed.' 

*' Yon  please  me  entirely,'  replied  she 

*  In  resorting  to  religion,  take  care  that  vou 
do  not  dishonour  it.  Never  plead  vour  piety 
to  God  as  an  apologfy  for  your  neglect  of  the 
relative  duties.  Tf  the  one  is  soundly  adopt- 
ed, the  other  will  be  correctly  performed.— 


There  tire  those  wfao  frooM  di^l^hit»fhnp* 

such  a  stigma  on  reid  Ohnstiaiiil^,  as  to^ 
able  to  report  that  it  bsd  eartu^rwbcd  nc; 
aflfections,  and  soared  yoitr   temper.    I>^ 
point  them,  my  sweet  niecse  i  sriwe  jov  tem 
your  Maker  more  fiervently,  you  waoatt  be  ft.. 
more  patient  with  your  husMiid.     Bat  whjr 
yon  bear  with  his  faults,  take  <?«rre  yoe  <i 
not  oonnive  at  them.    If  yoa  mre  ia  flarac^ 
you  must  expect  some  trials.      He  wbn  pn 
pares  these  trials  for  you   vrill   support  ja. 
under  them,  will  carry  yoii    throngb  thcv 
will  make  them  iastruraeiita  of  bi8g^Jory,u 
of  your  own  eternal  bappineas.  * 

*  *  Lord  Melbnry's  oompIaiaaBoe  to  or 
wishes,'  replied  I,  « hae  been  anlKMiBded.-^ 
As  he  never  controlled  raj  sM^tioD*,  vts 
they  required  control,  I  trost  be '  will  br 
equally  indulgent  now  they  will  be  leas  oea- 
surable.  Alas  !  we  have  too  little  intonfer- 
ed.with  each  otberM  conoema— we  bave  bf* 
ed  too  much  asunder— who  knotwa  bet  I  snv 
recall  him  V  My  tears  woold  not  let  aw  go 
on — nor  will  they  now/  added  she,  wipaof 
her  fine  eyes. 

'  Sir  John  and  I  were  too  laaob  toacfaed  to 
attempt  to  answer  her ;  at  length  abe  pn- 
coeueQ. 

*  *  Bv  adhering  to  Lady  Jane'a  dtrecticsu. 
I  have  be^n  to  get  acquainted  with  my  ova 
heart.  Little  did  I  suspect  the  evil  that  wss 
in  it.  Yet  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  in- 
cessant whirl  in  which  1  have  Kved,  my  total 
want  of  leiiore  for  reflectioD,  ray  evxauft 
vanity,  and  complete  inconsiderateDeBS,  am 
ef  themselves  canses  adequate  to  any  «(fec6 
which  the  grossest  vices  would  have  produ- 
ced. 

'  '*  Last  week  my  Lord  make  m  a  visit  at 
the  Castle.    I  gave  him  a  warm  leoeptioa : 
but  he  seemed  rather  surprised  at  tkecoU 
one  which  I  gave  to  a  large  cai^o  ef  aeir 
French  novels  and  German  plays,  wbioh  he 
had  been  so  good  as  to  bring  me.    I  did  not 
venture  to  tell  him  that  I  had  chaimd  mf 
course  of  stud  v.    Lady  Jane  chaigd  me  to 
avoid  giving  mm  the  least  dtsgnat  by  any 
unusual  g^ravity  in  my  looks  or  severitv  in 
my  conversation.    I  exerted  myself  to  such 
good  purpose,  that  he  declared  he  wanfed 
neither  cards  nor  company.    I  tried  to  let 
him  see,  by  my  change  of  habits,  rather  than 
by  dry  documents',  or  cold  remonstrances, 
the  alteration  which  had  token  place  in  oy 
sentiments.     He  was  pleased  to   see  me 
blooming  and  cheerful.     We    walked  to- 
gether, we  read  together ;  we  became  hwen 
and  companions.     He  told  Lady  Jane  be 
never  saw  me  so  pleasant.  He  did  not  know 
I  was  so  agreeable  a  woman,  and  was  glad 
he  had  had  this  opportunity  of  getting  sc- 
q^uainted  with  me.    As  he  has  gfreat  expecta- 
tions from  her,   he  was  delighted  aS  the 
friendship  which  subsisted  between  ns. 

^  **  He  brought  us  up  to  town.  As  it  was 
now  empty,  the  terrors  of  the  masquersde  oo 
longer  hang  over  me,  and  I  cheerfolly  com- 
pile with  his  wishes.  1  drove  imn^iittely 
to  Mrs.  Stokes^s  with  such  a  portioo  of  my 
debt,  as  my  retirement  bad  enabled  oie  to 
save.    I  reftsted  all  the  way  on  the  ioyi 
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should  biMre  in  sarpHtiogf  her  with  tiiis  two 
baodred  pounds.  How  severe,  bat  how  just 
"was  my  pimMfaBiBeDt,  when  on  kDockin^  at 
the  door  I  found  she  bad  been  dead  these  two 
months!  No  one  could  tell  what  was  become 
of  her  daojt^er.  This  shock  operated  almost 
as  powerfiSly  on  my  fiseluigs  as  the  first  bad 
dona.  But  if  itangmeated  m;^  self-reproach| 
it  ccNiflnned  my  md  reBolutions.  My  pre- 
sent coneem  is,  how  to  discover  the  sweet 
g'irl  whom,  alas,  I  have  helped  to  deprive  of 
both  her  parents." 

*  Here  I  interrupted  her,*  oontinued  Lady 
Belfield,  saying:,  *  You  bare  not  far  to  seek, 
Fanny  Stokes  is  in  this  house.  She  is  ap- 
pointed ffoverness  to  our  children. 

*  Poor  lady  Melbury's  joy  was  excessive  at 
tliis*  iotellwenee,  and  she  proceeded :  "  That 
a  too  sud&n  return  to  the  world  mig^ht  not 
"weaken  my  better  purposes,  I  was  preparii^ 
to  request  my  Lord's  permission  to  go  back 
to  the  castle,  when  he  prevented  me  b}r  tell- 
iog*  me  that  he  had  ban  an  earnest  desire  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  brave  patriots  in  Spain, 
and  to  pass  tiie  winter  among^  them,  but  fear- 
ed he  must  gfive  it  up,  as  the  state  of  the  con- 
tinent rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  ac- 
company him. 

*  *^  This  filled  my  heart  with  joy.  I  en^ 
couraced  him  to  make  a  voyage,  assured  htm 
I  would  live  under  Lady  Jane^  observation, 
and  that  I  would  pass  the  whole  winter  in  the 
couBtrv." 

*  **  Then  tou  shall  pass  it  with  us  at  Beecb- 
wood,  my  dear  Lady  Melbury,**  cried  Sir 
John -and  I,  bodi  at  once,  **  we  will  strength- 
en each  odier  in  every  rirtuous  purpose. 
We  shall  rejoice  in  Lady  Jane's  company.'* 

« She  joyfully  accepted  the  proposal,  not 
doubting  her  Lord^  consent;  and  kindly 
said,  that  she  should  be  doubly  happy  in  a 
society,  at  once  so  rational  and  so  elegant. 

*  It  was  settled  that  she  should  spend  with 
us  tbe  three  months  that  Fanny  Stokes  and 
little  Ganrfiae  are  to  pass  at  Stanley  Grove. 
She  desired  to  see  Fanny,  to  whom  she  be- 
hayed  with  mat  tenderness.  She  paid  her 
the  two  hundred  ponnds,  assuring  her  she  had 
no  doubt  of  being  able  to  discharge  tbe  whole 
debt  in  the  spring. 

*  I  received  a  note  from  her  tbe  next  day, 
informing  me  of  her  Lord's  cheerful  con- 
currence, as  well  as  that  of  Lady  Jane.  She 
added,  that  when  she  went  up  to  dress  she 
had  found  on  her  toilette  her  diamond  neck- 
lace, which  her  dear  aunt  had  redeemed  and 
restored  to  her»  as  a  proof  of  her  confidence 
and  affection.  As  Lady  Melbury  has  for  ever 
abolished  her  coterie,  I  have  the  most  san- 
guine hope  of  her  perseverance.  All  her 
promises  would  have  n>ne  for  nothing,  with- 
out this  practical  ple&e  of  her  sincerity.' 

When  Lady  Belfield  had  finished  her  little 
tale,  I  expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the 
delight  I  felt  at  the  happy  change  in  this 
charming  woman.  I  could  not  forbear  ob- 
serving to  Sir  John,  that  as  Lady  Melbury 
had  been  the  *  glass  of  feshton,^  while  her 
conduct  was  wrong,  I  hoped  she  would  not 
lose  all  her  influence  by  its  becoming  right. 
I  added,  with  a  smile,  *  m  that  case,  I  shall 
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rejoice  to  see  tbe  fine  ladies  turn  (h^r  talent 
for  drawing  to  the  same  moral  account  with 
this  fair  penitent.  Such  a  record  of  their 
fiittlts  as  she  has  had  the  courage  to  make  of 
faer's,  hangiuff  in  their  closets,  and  perpetu- 
ally staring  them  in  the  faice,  would  he  no 
unlikely  means  to  prevent  a  repetition,  es- 
pecially if  tbe  picture  is  to  be  visible  as  the 
fault  had  been.' 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

The  next  morning  I  resumed  my  journey 
northwards,  and  on  the  fourth  day  1  reached 
the  seat  of  my  ancestors.  The  distant  view 
of  the  Priory  excited  strong  but  mingled 
emotions  in  my  bosom.  Tbe  tender  sorrow 
for  tbe  loss  of  tbe  beloved  society  I  had  once 
enjoyed  under  its  roof,  was  a  salutary  check 
to  tbe  abundant  joy  arising  from  tbe  antici- 
pation of  the  blessings  which  awaited  uie 
there.  My  mind  was  divided  between  tlie 
two  conflicting  sentiments,  that  I  was  soon 
to  be  in  possession  of  every  material  for  the 
highest  happiness,  and  that  the  highest  hap- 
piness is  short !  May  I  ever  live  under  the 
influence  of  that  act  of  devout  gratitude,  in 
which,  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  house,  I  dedi- 
cate the  whole  of  my  future  life  to  its  divine 
Author,  solemnly  consecrating  to  his  service, 
my  time,  my  talents,  my  fortune ;  all  I  am' 
and  all  I  have ! 

I  next  wrote  to  Lucilla,  with  whom  I  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  regular  and  animated 
correspondence.  Her  letters  ||^ratify  my 
taste,  and  delight  my  heart,  while  thejr  ex- 
cite me  to  every  thing  that  is  good.  This  in- 
terchange of  sentiment  sheds  a  ray  of  bright- 
ness on  a  separation  which  every  day  is  di- 
minishing. 

Mr.  Stanley  also  has  the  goodness' to  write 
to  me  frequently.  In  one  of  my  letters  to 
him,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  bow  he  bad 
managed  to  produce  in  his  daughter  such 
comphKe  satisfaction  in  his  sober  and  correct 
habits  of  life;  adding,  that  her  conformity 
was  so  cheerful  that  it  did  not  look  so  much 
like  acquiescence  as  choice* 

I  received  from  Mr.  Stanley  the  answer 
which  follows. 

SianUy  Grooe,  Sepi,  1808. 
*  My  dear  Cbaries, 

*  As  I  wish  to  put  you  in  possession  of 
whatever  relates  to  tmi  mind  of  Lucilla,  I 
will  devote  this  letter  to  answer  your  inqui<- 
ries  respecting  her  cheerful  conformity  to  • 
what  you  call  our  **  sober  habits  of  life;'^ 
and  her  indifference  to  those  pleasures  which 
are  usually  thought  to  constitute  the  sole 
happiness  of  yonng  women  of  a  certain 
rank. 

Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  are  not  so  unacquaint- 
ed with  human  nature,  as  to  have  pretended 
to  impose  on  her  understanding,  by  attempt- 
ing to  breed  her  up  in  entire  i|;norance  of 
tlie  worM,  or  in  perrect  seclusion  from  it.  She 
often  accompanied  us  to  town  for  a  short 
time.  The  oecasional  sight  of  London,  and 
the  frequent  enjoyment  of  tbe  best  society. 
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dUsiptttod  the  iUotion  of  fancy.  The  bri^t 
colours  irith  irbich  young  imagination,  in- 
flamed by  igfooraoce,  report,  and  curiosity, 
invests  unknown  and  distant  objects,  fiidea 
under  actual  observation.  Complete  igno- 
rance and  complete  seclusion  form  no  secu- 
rity from  tbe  dangers  incident  to  the  world, 
or  for  correct  conduct  at  a  distance  from  it. 
Ignorance  may  be  tbe  safety  of  an  idiot,  and 
seclusion  the  security  of  a  nun.  Christian 
parents  should  act  on  a  more  large  and  lib- 
eral principle,  or  what  is  the  use  of  observa- 
tion and  experience  ?  Tbe  French  womerf 
of  fashion,  under  tbe  old  regime,  were  bred 
in  convents,  and  what  women  were  ever 
more  licentious  than  many  of  them,  as  soon 
as  marriage  had  set  them  at  liberty  ? 

*  I  am  persuaded  that  the  best-intended 
formation  of  character,  if  formed  on  igno- 
rance and  deceit,  wilt  never  answer.  As  to 
Lucilla,  we  have  never  attempted  to  blind  her 
judgment.  We  have  never  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  her  understanding  out  of  the 
question,  while  we  were  forming  her  heart. 
We  have  never  told  her  that  the  world  is  a 
scene  absolutely  destitute  of  pleasure :  we 
have  never  assured  her  that  there  is  no  amuse- 
ment in  the  diversion  which  we  disapprove. 
Even  if  this  assurance  had  not  been  deceitful, 
it  would  have  been  vain  and  fruitless.  We 
cannot  totally  separate  her  from  the  society 
of  those  who  frequent  them,  and  whom  she 
would  hear  speak  of  them  with  rapture. 

'  We  went  upon  other  grounds.  We  ac- 
customed her  to  reflect  that  she  was  an  intel- 
lectual creature ;  that  she  was  an  immor- 
tal creature;  that  she  was  a  Christian. — 
That  to  an  intellectual  being,  diversions 
must  always  be  subordinate  to  the  exercise 
of  the  mental  faculties ;  that  to  an  immortal 
being,  born  to  higher  hopes  than  enjoyments, 
the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  must  be 
subservient  to  religious  duties.  That  in  the 
practice  of  a  Christian,  self-denial  is  the 
turning  point,  the  specific  distinction.  That 
as  to  many  of  the  pleasures  which  the  world 
pursues,  Christianity  requires  her  vot&ries 
to  live  above  the  temptations 'which  they 
hold  out.  She  re()uires  it  the  more  especial- 
ly, because  Christians  in  our  time,  not  being 
called  upon  to  make  great  and  trying  sacri- 
fices, of  life,  of  fortune,  and  liberty ;  and 
having  but  comparatirely  small  occasions  to 
evidence  their  sincerity,  should  the  more 
cheerfully  make  the  petty  but  daily  renunci- 
ation of  those  pleasures  which  are  the  very 
element  in  which  worldlv  people  exist. 

*  We  bare  not  misled  her  by  unfair  and 
flattering  representations  of  tne  Christian 
life.  We  haTc  not,  with  a  view  to  allure  her 
to  embrace  U  oft  false  pretences,  taught  her 
that  when  religion  is  once  rooted  in  the  heart, 
the  remainder  of  life  is  uninterrupted  peace 
and  unbroken  delight ;  that  all  shall  be  per- 
petually smooth  hereafter,  because  it  i» 
smooth  at  prei«ent  This  woold  be  as  unfair 
as  to  shew  a  raw  recruit  tbe  splendours  of  a 
parade-day,  and  tell  him  it  was  actual  ser^ 
vioe.  We  have  not  made  her  believe  that 
the  established  Christian  has  no  troubles  to 
expect,  no  vexations  to  fear,  no  storms  to 


encounter.    We  bare  not  MJUmmpkfd  to 
her  into  |ieligion,  by  (sonoealincr  its  di/Ec. 
ties,  its  trials,  no,  nor  its  oxipcifMiJinrity. 

*  We  have  been  altraya  aware,   that 
have  enforced  the  most  exalted   Chnsu2 
principles,  together  with  the  aaoeanty  at 
corresponding  practice,  ever  so  oftea  and «: 
stronglv,  woula  hare  been  trorse  than  Am- 
ish,  had  we  been  impressing  tbese  CmiiH  om 
part  of  the  day,  and  had,  on    the  c»lber  pan. 
been  living  oorselres  in  tbe^  actual  eof-j 
meot  of  the  rery  things  ag;ain9t   which  n< 
were  guarding  bier.    My  dear  Chsiies,  if  vf 
would  talk  to  young  pea»ple  with  effect,  vr 
must,  by  the  habits  of  which  ire  set  them  t^ 
example,  dispose  them  to  listen,  or  oar  docu- 
ments will  be  something  worse  than  fnntftfi 
It  is  really  bard  upon  poor  g^rls  to  be  taai> 
lized  with  religious  lectures,  while  thef  sk 
at  tlie  same  time  tempted   to  every  tSuisf 
against  which  they  are  warned  ;  while  tbe 
whole  bent  and  bias  of  the  family   practice 
are  diametrically  opposite  to  the  priadpUs 
inculcated* 

*  In  our  own  case  I  think   I  loay  res- 
ture  to  affirm,  that  the  plan    has  answered. 
We  endeavoured  to  establish  a  piincipleo^ 
right,     instead    of    unprofitable     inrecttTs 
against  what  was  wrong.      Perhra  there 
can  scarcely  be  found  a  religions  oumlT  a 
which  so  few  anathemas  hare  beeo  denooa- 
ced  against  this  or  that  specific  cUrersioii.  ai 
in  ours.     We  aimed  to  take   another  nsi 
The  turn  of  mind,  the  tendency  of  the  em- 
ployment, the  force  of  tbe  practice,  (be  bent 
of  the  conrersation,  the  spirit  of  the  annse- 
ment,  hare  all  leaned  to  tne  contrarr  dtrec- 
tion,  till  the  habits  are  gradually  worsed  isto 
a  kind  of  nature.    It  would  be  cruel  te  oaa- 
demn  a  creature  to  a  retired  life  without 
(qualifying  her  for  retirement:  next  tore- 
li^on,  nothing  can  possibly  do  this  but  nes- 
tu  cultiration  who  are  abore  the  exercise  of 
vulgar  em  ployments.    The  girl  who  possbdb 
es  onlr  the  worldly  acquirements— tne  sog- 
er and  the  dancer— when  condemned  Co  Tt» 
tirement,  may  reasonaUy  exclaim  irith  Mil- 
ton^ Adam,  when  looking  at  the  ooosteDt- 
tions, 

Why  all  night  Ion?  shine  these  ? 
Wherefora,  if  none  bekoU  ? 

*  Now  the  woman  who  derires  her  princi- 
ples from  the  Bible,  and  her  amusemeoti 
trom  intellectual  sources,  from  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  from  active  employment  and 
exercise,  will  not  pant  for  Mtoidin.  She  is 
no  clamorous  beggar  for  the  extorted  alms  of 
admiration.  S&  lires  on  her  own  stock. 
Her  resources  are  within  berselt  She  poi- 
sesses  the  truest  independence.  She  does 
not  wait  for  the  opinion  of  the  world,  to 
know  if  she  is  right;  nor  for  the  applaose  of 
the  world,  to  know  if  she  is  happy. 

'  Too  many  religious  people  fancy  that  the 
infidctious  air  of  the  World  is  ooofioad  to 
the  ball-room,  or  the  nlay-bouse,  and  that 
when  you  hare  escaped  mm  these,  you  are 

SA  out  of  the  reach  of  its  contagion.    But 
e  contagion  follows  whererer  thers  is  a 
human  heart  left  to  its  own  natural  iapolss. 
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AvKdt  tlumgh  I  allow  that  places  and  circnm- 
stauMsea  8rreatl;|r  contribute  to  augment  or  di- 
miniah  the  enl ;  and  that  a  prudent  Cbris- 
tiao  «riU  always  aroid  an  atmosphere  which 
he  thinks  not  quite  wholesome ;  yet,  whoev- 
er lives  in  the  ciose  examination  of  his  own 
heart,  will  still  find  some  of  the  morbici  mis- 
chief cling^  to  it,  which  will  require 
constsmt  watching,  whatever  be  his  climate 
or  his  companj. 

*  I  bare  known  pious  persons,  who  would 
OQ  no  account  allow  their  children  to  attend 
plaoea  of  gaj  resort,  who  were  yet  little  soli- 
citotu  to  eztinguish  the  spirit  which  these 
places  are  calculated  to  g;enerate  and  nour- 
ish. This  is  rather  a  geographical  than  a 
morad  distinction.  It  is  thinking  more  of 
the  phMse  than  of  the  temper.  They  restrain 
their  persons,  but  are  not  careful  to  expel 
from  their  hearts  the  dispositions  which  ex- 
cite the  appetite,  and  form  the  very  essence 
of  danger.  A  young  creature  cannot  be 
ha|>p7  who  spoids  her  time  at  home  in 
amusements  destined  for  exhibition,  while 
she  is  forbidden  to  be  exhibited. 

*  But  while  we  are  teaching  them  that 
Chriitianit3r involves  an  heroic  self-denial; 
that  it  reonires  some  things  to  be  done,  and 
others  to  be  sacrificed,  at  which  mere  peo- 
ple of  the  world  rerolt ;  that  it  directs  us  to 
renounce  some  pursuits  because  they  are 
WTOQg,  and  others  because  they  are  trifling 
— we  should,  at  the  same  time,  let  them  see 
and  ieel,  that  to  a  Christian  tiie  region  of  en- 
joyment is  not  so  narrow  and  circumscribed, 
is  ncvt  so  barren  and  unproductive,  nor  the 
pleasures  it  produces  so  tew  and  small,  as  the 
enemies  of  religion  would  insinuate.    While 
early  habits  of  self-denial  are  goring  firmness 
to  the  character,  strengthening-  the  texture 
of  the  mind,  and  hardening  it  against  Ordi- 
nary temptations— the  plesLsnres  and  the  em- 
ployments which  we  substitute  in  the  stead 
of  those  we  banish,  must  be  such  as  tend  to 
raise  the  taste,  to  invigorate  the  intellect,  to 
exalt  the  nature,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
enjoyment,  to  give  a  tone  to  the  mind,  and 
an  eleration  to  the  sentiments,  which  shaU 
really  reduce  to  insignificance  the  pleasures 
that  are  prohibiled. 

*  In  onr  own  instance  I  humbly  trust,  that, 


through  the  divine  blessing,  pcreevonince 
has  been  its  own  reward.  As  to  Lucilla,  I 
firmly  believe  that  right  habits  are  now  so 
rooted,  and  the  relish  of  superior  pleasures 
so  established  in  her  mind,  that  had  she  Uie 
whole  range  of  human  enjoyment  at  her 
command ;  had  she  no  higher  consideration, 
no  fear  of  God,  no  obedience  to  her  mother 
and  me,  which  forbade  the  ordinary  dissipa- 
tions, she  would  voluntarily  renounce  them, 
firom  a  full  persuasion  of  their  empty,  worth- 
less, unsatisfying  nature,  and  from  a  superin- 
duced taste  for  higher  gratifications. 

*  I  am  as  far  from  intending  to  represent 
my  daughter  as  a  faultless  creature,  as  she 
herself  is  from  wishing  to  be  so  represented. 
She  is  deeply  conscious  both  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  her  nature,  and  the  deficiencies  of 
her  life.  This  consciousness  I  trust  will  con- 
tinue to  stimulate  her  vigilaQce,  without 
which  all  religion  will  decline,  and  to  main, 
tain  her  humOity,  without  which  all  religion 
is  vain! 

*  Mvdear  Charles !  a  rational  scene  of  fe- 
licity lies  open  before  you  both.  It  is  lawful 
to  rejoice  in  the  fair  perspectiFO,  but  it  is 
safe  to  rejoice  with  trembling.  Do  not  aban- 
don yourself  to  the  chimerical  hope  that  life 
will  be  to  you  what  it  has  never  yet  been  to 
any  man—a  scene  of  unmingled  delight. 
This  life,  so  bright  in  prospect,  will  have  its 
sorrows.  This  ufe,  which  at  four  and  twen- 
ty seems  to  stretch  itself  to  an  indefinite 
length,  will  have  an  end.  May  its  sorrows 
correct  its  illusions !  Mdy  its  close  be  the 
entrance  on  a  life  which  shall  have  no  sor- 
rofi^s  and  no  end. 

*  I  will  not  say  how  frequently  we  tallr  of 
you,  nor  how  much  we  miss  you.  Need  I 
tell  you  that  the  person  who  says  least  on  the 
subject,  is  not  the  one  who  least  feels  your 
absence  f  She  writes  by  this  post. 

^  Adieu,  my  dear  Charles !  I  am  with  great 
truth  your  attached  friend,  and  hope  before 
Christmas  to  subscribe  myself  your  affection- 
ate father,  *  Francis  Stanlbt.' 
«           «           *  »  * 

Delightful  hope !  as  Miss  Stanley,  when 
that  blessed  event  takes  place,  will  resign  her 
name,  I  shall  resume  mine^  and  joyfumr  for- 
ever renounce  that  of  C(ELE$S. 


^p  TOB  wona  OP  hannas  msxbm. 

MORAL  SKETCHES 

OF  PREVAIUNG  OPINIONS  AND  MANNERS,  | 

FOREIGN  AMD  DOMESTIC :  ! 

WITH  REFLECTIONS  ON  PRATEIL 

Let  at  make  a  stand  on  the  aneient  waya,  and  then  look  riiOQt  «s,  aaddiacoiver  whtt  m  ti»  finit  tad 
right  way,  and  walk  in  iU^Lord  Bacon  on  AwomUion, 

1  know  not  which  ia  the  greater  wonder,  either  that  prayer,  whioh  ia  a  doty  ■ooay  fluid  fecile,  m 
ready  and  apted  to  the  powers  and  skill  and  opportnmties  of  every  man,  should  have  wa  great  eflocta  ad 
be  productive  of  such  mighty  blessiun ;  or  tluit  we  should  be  so  unwilling  to  use  so  easy  ma  iikstrv 
roent  of  producing  so  mucfc  good.— ^Aoj»  Jeremy  Taylor. 


PREFACE. 

It  is  with  the  sincereat  satisfkction,  and  the  most  lively  gratitude  to  God,  that  the  writer  ci  thee 
pages  is  enabled  to  bear  her  feeble  but  heartfelt  testimony,  to  the  mogreaa  which  raUgioa  Itta 
and  is  making,  amongst  us,  especially  in  the  higher,  and  even  the  htcmst,  raaka  of  aaciety. 

At  a  period,  theMCore,  abounding  and  advancing  in  almost  every  lind  of  xehgioiia  la 
DMT  be  tbooi^t  by  tfaoee  who  woom  be  looking  for  ooBgratuktion  rmther  tlianoaBtioB» 
onherself  an  invidious  task,  in  choosing  to  dwell  less  on  the  triumphs  of  Chriatiaaily* 
gera  or  the  errors  of  some  of  its  prolessors.  •  Yet  she  is  persuaded  that  they  who  have  made  tka  fratt^ 
est  proficiency  in  piety,  will  be  toe  moat  ready  to  forgive  the  intimations,  of  which  they  stand  a  tbi 
loast  need. 

It  may,  however,  justly  be  said,  that  the  writer  miffht  have  fbund  more  appropriate  obiecCa  of  eea- 
sure  amongst  the  wordly  and  Uie  irreligious,  than  in  the  more  respectable  classes  whooa  Ate.  baa  takes 
the  liberty  to  make  the  subject  of  animadversion.  But  %hp  truth  is,  the  thooghtleas  and  the  proftgala 
have  bosn  so  successively  and  ao  perseveringly  attacked  by  hi  more  powenU  peat ;  have  hem  v» 


long  assailed  by  the  monitory  maxims  of  the  moralist,  poked  bv  the  miastle  weajpoaa  «f  tba 
andchastised  by  the  grave  rebuke  of  the  divine,  that,  with  due  defeieaoei  ahe  tuns  ever  tbe  Utteta 


incorrigible  to  stronger  and  more  efficicient  hands ;  while  ahe  veatnrea  to  addraaa  her  Qbaurvatwas  ta 
other  quarters,  where  there  will  be  more  hope  of  forgivenessv  and  Icea  despair  of  aaoceaa. 

Slie  does  not  therefore  appeal  to  those  who  **  hear  not  Mosea  and  the  Propheta,^  but  rather  to  those 
who,  in  some  awful  instances,  misrepresent  them.  She  presnmee,  with  respect  and  dilfideaoe,  to  a- 
postulate  with  some,  who,  though  exempt  IVom  palpable  defiects  in  pnctiee,  yet  require  to  be  reminded 
that  speculative  errora  cannot  be  indul|fed  withmit  danger ;  and  to  intimate  toothers,  that  the  ptaeticc 
may  be  faulty  where  there  are  no  material  eirors  in  the  creed.  Dottbtleaa  ladifliHteDee  to  rallgioa  wiO 
hereaAer  be  more  severely  judged,  than  mistakes  in  it,  eepeeially  if  the  latter  be  fbund  to  prtwned  Aom 
the  head,  as  the  other  more  apparentlv  does  from  the  heart. 

The  remarks  in  the  early  part  of  these  Sketches,  on  the  excess  of  contiaeatal  iatveoana^  will  wo- 
bably  be  accused  of  bUunabie  scrupulosity,  and  the  writer  be  charved  with  unaeoeosaiy  rigear.  Id 
what  enlightened  conscience  will  denv  that  some  of  the  habita  to  vrhich  alluaifn  is  made,  militate  as 
much  against  the  aelf-denying  spirit  of  our  religion  as  more  ostensible  (holts.  They  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  been  noticed,  had  they  been  confined  to  trifling  and  common  chaiaeten ;  Dat  the  leaat  error 
that  growa  into  a  habit,  and  that  habit  sanctioned  bv  the  oouatenanee  of  the  worthy  and  lespectahlis 
becomes  more  important  than  even  the  vieea  of  ordinary  men  or  ftivoiooa  women.  In  laaieatiiv  the 
probably  imurions  consequences  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  myriads  who  are  still,  with  uaBlwteiljngaf 
ness,  crowding  to  a  foreign  ahore,  the  author  is  fuUy  persaadea  that  many  amoi^st  theni  carry  oat  pria- 
ciples  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be  shaken  by  unprofitable  intercourse,  and  morals  too  oomct  to  be  iafeoted 
by  the  fascinations  of  pleasure.  But  who  will  deny  that  the  eounteaanoe  of  those  wha  eacana  the  in- 
jury givea  an  authority  to  those  who  receive  it  f  In  this  view,  the  wisest  and  most  eoneot  or  ear  emi- 
graots,  may,  by  lending  themselves  to  the  practice,  fhmish  ia  the  result,  aa  apology  for  thiaga  whick 
they  themaelvea  disapprove,  and  thus  their  example  may  be  pleaded,  aa  &vouriag  what  they  wenld  be 
amongst  the  laat  to  tolerate. 

That  long  and  frequent  absences  from  our  home,  and  especiaUy  ftom  our  conntiy*  are  not  Ihveunihle 
to  the  mind,  is  but  too  visible  in  that  spirit  of  restlessness  induced,  by  so  many  who  have  i^ssfrdfy 
made  the  experiment.  For  it  is  observable  that  the  desire  once  indulged,  instead  of  being  coined,  is  in^ 
flamed ;  inclination  becomes  voracity.  Appetite  has  mwn  with  indulgence.  And  is  it  not  to  be  fear- 
ed that  the  sober  scenes  of  domestic,  and  especially  of  rural  life,  will  continue  to  appearnore  and  mare 
insipid  in  proportion  to  the  frequenoy  with  whioh  they  are  deseited  ?  Will  not  sucoeanve  and  peotiact* 
ed  carnivala  convert  the  quiet  scenes  of  hone  enjoyment  into  wtal  the  poet  calls  "alenlea  ei|tsr- 
tainment  ?** 

Home  is  at  once  the  scene  of  repose  and  of  activity.  A  couotry-geatlBOMUi  of  rank  and  foftane  is 
the  sun  of  a  little  system,  the  movements  of  which  bis  influence  controls.  It  is  at  home  that  he  feels 
his  real  importance,  his  usefulness,  and  his  dignity.  Each  diminiaheaia  proportion  to  the  distanry  he 
wanders  fVom  his  proper  orbit.  The  old  En^ish  gentry  kept  up  the  reverence  and  secured  the  attach- 
ment of  their  dependants  by  living  among  tmm.  Personal  affection  was  maintained  by  the  preaeace  of 
the  benefactor.  Subordination  had  a  visible  head.'  Whereas  obedience  to  a  master  they  do  not  sec, 
savours  too  much  of  allegiance  to  a  fbreign  power. 

We  know  that  the  Roman  hero  who  transgressed  the  bonndariet  of  bia  own  proi^aoe  by  enos  eroasiBg 
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he  Rubieoa,  dimged  Uk  whoto  can^tloB,  ciwmitiiiiM,  coMtiUtira,  nd  cliavaeter  of  hit  eoantry. 
^ay  AOt  tlie  reiterated  pemge  of  the  Stnits  of  Dover  eventually  prodoce  moral  changee  bdC  leaa  im* 
•ortant  ? 

The  miflchiefB  effected  by  theee  incesaant  migrationfl  may,  indeed,  be  alow,  but  tbey  are  progreaaive. 
Principles  which  wonld  revoh  at  the  idea  of  any  sudden  change,  are  melted  down  by  the  gradual  relaz- 
Liion  of  continved  contact.  Complacency  in  the  soothing  enjoyment  creeps  on  by  almost  impercepti- 
ble advances.  The  revolution  is  not  the  less  certain,  because  it  is  not  acknowledged.  The  conscience, 
t  CM),  IS  quieted  by  the  geographical  anodyne—*  t  would  not  do  in  England  what  fthinkit  no  harm  to  do 
ill  Paris.'  ' 

Might  not  a  fair  practioal  appeal  be  made  to  the  different  state  of  the  feelinea  of  many  of  our  travel* 
lora,  on  witnessing  the  open  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the>ir«l  Sunday,  and  Uie  twmiitih  repetition  of 
the  same  abuse  f  Who  can  affirm,  that  familiarity  has  not  gradually  diminished  the  alarm,  and  in  a 
^ood  measure  suppressed  the  indignation  ?  Who  will  assert,  that  this  succession  of  desecrated  sabbaths 
has  produced  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  their  feelinffs,  except  that  of  reconciling  them  to  the  prac- 
tice. They,  indeed,  who  had  made  auch  a  proficiency  in  religion  as  to  maintain  an  aababMl  aenae  of  the 
evil,  wonla  be  the  least  likelv  unnecessarily  to  expose  their  principles  to  such  a  risk.* 

For  the  bold  remarks  on  this  dangerous  and  delicate  subject,  the  culprit  throws  herself  on  the  mercy, 
and  the  aiifflicism  of  her  readers ;  on  the  courteajr  of  those,  whose  kindness  she  hopes  will  not  be  for* 
Tcited,  byher  having  shewn  herself  too  exclusively  an  Enslishwoman.    Anxious,  perhaps  to  a  fault,  ftur 
the  welfare,  the  honour,  the  prosperity,  the  character  of  this  Queen  of  Islands,  she  yet  believes  that 
there  are  to  be  found  worse  prejudices  than  those  national  attachments,  which  in  her  are  irreclaimable-f 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  conceded,  that  the  term  prtjudtee^  to  frequentljr  applied  to  these  attachments^ 
is,  by  this  application,  legitimately  used.    If  prejudice,  in  its  true  definition,  signifies  prepossession, 
.judgment  formed  beforehand,  fondness  adopted  previously  to  knowledge,  notions  cherished  without  in- 
quiry. Opinions  taken  up,  and  acted  upon  withont  examination, — ^if  these  be  its  real  significations,  aad 
vrhat  lexicographer  will  deny  that  they  are  f  then  how  can  this  term  be  applied  to  the  more  enlightened 
Britons  ?    How  can  it  be  applied  to  men  who,  independently  of  the  natnral  fondness  for  the  soil,  and 
all  the  objects  which  endear  it ;  who,  in  addition  to  thia  attachment,  feel,  acknowledge,  and  enjoy,  in 
their  native  country,  all  the  substantial  blessings  which  make  life  worth  living  for ;  a  constitution,  the 
best  that  mortal  man  has  ever  yet  devised ;  a  religion,  above  the  powers  of  man  indeed  to  conceire, 
but  reformed  and  carried  to  perfection  by  his  a^cy,  Uught  by  tne  wisdom  of  God,  led  by  the  gui- 
dance of  his  word,  and  the  direction  of  his  Spirit.    A  system  of  religious  Hberty,  which,  while  cer- 
tain miscreants  at  home  are  labouring  to  destroy  under  the  pretence  or  improving,  some  foreign  coun- 
tries are  imitating,  and  all  are  envying.    Institutions,  which  promise  to  convey  the  chief  of  these  blea* 
sings  to  the  remotest  lands  ; — if  all  these  assertions  are  true,  let  it  be  again  asked,  whether.  If  an  in- 
timate knowledge,  and  a  long  enjoyment  of  these  blessings,  should  have  produced  a  filial  fiwdiiesi  Ibr 
such  a  country,  that  attachment  can  be  denominated  prtjudiesj  a  word  which,  let  it  be  repeated,  waa 
only  meant  to  express  blind  aeal,  n^lected  examination,  and  contented  ignorance  f 

May  not  this  growing  attachment  for  foreirn  manners,  by  wearin||[  oot  domestic  attachments,  create  a 
power(\il  preponderance  in  the  opposite  scale  ^  The  English  partialities  being  cured,  may  not  those 
who  shall  have  conquered  them,  beoeme  moc«  aatisfied  with  their  aequhed,  tnan  their  fbnner  tastes ; 
may  they  not  fancy,  that  they  are  grown  more  candid,  when,  perhaps,  they  are  only  become  less  con- 
scientious f  When  the  mind  ii  softened  down  by  pleasurable  sensatioBs,  pleased  with  every  thimg 
about  it,  it  becomes  pleased  with  itself;  begins  to  look  back  on  ita  former  scrupulous  chnracter  w^ 
present  triumph,  rejoices  in  iu  enlargement  from  ita  previmu  narrownese ;  coagratnlatee  itself  on  its 
acquired  liberality,  calls  what  was  firmness,  bigotry ;  and  thus  to  the  altered  character,  the  etrictneas 
it  carried  abroad,  appears  rigour  on  its  return  home .' 

That  the  attraction  may  be  inviting,  and  the  temptation  ooaaiderable,  is  readily  allowed ;  hot  if  enea 
the  Tightness  of  an  action  should  come  to  be  determined  by  its  pleasantness,  an  entirely  aew  eystaai  of 
morals  must  be  introduced  amongst  Christiana ;  the  question  then  wonld  be  no  longer,  what  mighi  wo 
to  do,  but  what  shouM  we  Wu  to  do  f  That  the  temptation  ia  not  irresistible,  appeara  in  the  sel7denial 
of  those  who  continue  to  withi*and  it :  many  who  have  felt  the  desire  have  prudently  deferred  its 
gratification  to  a  safor  season ;  while  dhen  coBtinueto  doubt  tu  rmeroi  expediency. 

That  many  among  oar  innumerable  Uavellera,  have  gone  abroad  on  the  reasonable  gronnd  of  health, 
as  well  as  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  business,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  And  who  will  deny  that  aome 
men  of  great  ability  and  high  principle,  have  gone  with  the  aeritorioos  desire,  of  dolBg  moral  and  reli- 

SiouB  g(Md,  in  various  directions ;  and  that  they  have,  in  no  inoonsidenMe  degree,  eflbcted  it,  or  at  least 
ave  opened  a  door  for  forther  improvement  f  On  the  other  hand  the  diagnoefol  truth  maat  not  be 
conceued,  that  others  have  carried  oot  more  evil  ftem  home,  than  they  found  abroad. 

It  would  be  uncharitable  aed  nnchristian,  to  desire  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  hostility  between  near 
neighbours ;  but  when  neighboaie  have  been  so  ftequenttv  on  the  alert  to  find  pretencea  for  disagree 
meat,  and  naUonal  aafety  has  awueliwss  been  endangered  by  the  quarrels  of  Individuala,  will  not  good 
neigkAiOttrheod  be  more  probably  promoted  by  ftiendly  dispositions  and  mutual  good  officea  on  the  re- 
spective shores,  than  by  dbtrustve  visits*  which,  if  they  were  UioroogMy  Qked,  would  dsubdessbemore 
freqamtly  returned  ? 

For  ia  it  not  worthy  of  remarit,  that  we  not  onlyrefuse  to  imitate  Otar  continental  nnighboura,  in  the 
very  point  in  which  they  are  really  respectable  .^  T/um  stav  ai  home.  Even  if  they  do  so  with  tiie  same 
proud  self-prefotenee,  which  made  ancient  Kome  calfall  the  other  nations  of  the  world  baJhariana,  it  is 
at  least  an  honest  and  a  patriotic  parthdtty.  Wculd  not  the  nativea  of  our  happy  land  who  have  leas 
to  gaia,  and  more  to  lose,  do  weil  to  foHow  thoir  eiample  In  this  hononnble  instance  f   'TWcy'pmdent- 

*  Some  ftiends  of  the  writer,  men  of  the  first  respectabiBty.  who  during  the  late  war  commanded 
TohinteMr  corps,  have  acknowledged  to  her,  that  ^tdien  first  calliid  out' to  (hill  on  Sundays,  their  reli- 
ffioui  feellnes  were  most  painfolty  wounded,  bnt  by  hug  habit,  it  gradually  become  a  matter  of  indif- 
fsreace  to  them. 

i  T  heae  prefatory  apologies  for  the  offences  of  a  subsequent  chapter,  will,  it  is  to  be  foared,  remind 
tlie  reader  of  the  prudent  sinner  mentioned  by  Luthor,  who  in  gouig  to  puichasa  indnlgenoea  for  the 
fftulti  he  had  alreadjf  committed,  purchased  another  for  a  fUult  he  iniendea  to  commit. 
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Ij  angment  the  resources  of  their  country  in  two  wsjrs,  by  spending  thdr  own  money  in  t^esr 

with  the  additional  profit  of  holding  oat  to  us  those  ollarements,  which  cause  oara  to  be  apeat  th^^^ 

also. 

O  Enffland !  model  to  thy  inward  greatness. 

Like  little  body  with  a  nughtv  heart .' 

What  might^st  thou  do  tluit  honour  bids  thee  do, 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 

But  see,  thy  lauH  France  hath  in  thee  fbund  out. 

Shakspsiare. 

While  the  pen  is  in  the  hand  of  the  writer,  fresh  intelligence  is  broofht  of  conspiracies  fbmuii^  <o  d.-'- 
forent  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  its  destruction.  Can  iJie,  therefore,  forbear  repeating,  thst  if  oer  dc- 
gencratc  sons  betray  hor,  and  her  honourable  sons  desert  her,  her  perils  aie  indeed  imaiiaeiil  f 

At  her  advanced  ace  the  writer  has  little  to  hope  from  praise,  or  little  to  fear  from  censare,  except  si 
her  views  may  have  been  in  a  right  or  wrong  direction.  She  has  felt  that  a  renewed  attentioo  to  gnm- 
ing  errors  ii  a  duty  on  those  who  have  the  good  of  mankind  at  heart.  The  more  nearly  her  time  ap- 
proaches for  her  leaving  the  world,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  she  feels  herself  more  strong*!^  ieterestifd 
in  it ;  she  means  an  increasing  anxiety  for  its  improvement ;  for  its  advance  in  all  that  is  nglit  ie  pra- 
ciple,  and  virtuous  in  action.  And  as  the  events  and  experience  of  every  day  convisce  her,  the!  there 
is  no  true  virtue  that  is  not  founded  in  religion,  and  no  true  religion  which  is  not  maintained  by  pmAVXi, 
she  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  if  with  declining  years  and  faculties,  yet  with  increasing  eamestneeSi  &bs3 
increasing  conviction  of  its  value,  she  once  more  ventures  to  impress  this  last,  important  topic,  oa 
their  attention. 

If  then  she  has  enlarged  even  to  difiiiseness  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  it  is  because  she  is  IbrveDtly  de- 
Straus  to  suggest  it,  as  the  surest  counteractive  of  those  many  abberations  of  heart  and  practice  bet 
too  visible  amongst  us.  In  some  former  publications,  however,  she  had  expatiated  eo  lamely  as  tkii 
inetbaostible  topic,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  she  has  chiefly  limited  her  preeent  wjaetf^tioei 
cm  prayer  to  the  errors  which  may  prevent  its  efficacy,  together  with  the  allusions  to  certaiB  chMes  of 
character  in  whom  these  errors  most  abound.    * 

In  takinff  her  final  leave  of  her  readers,  may  she  be  allowed  to  express  her  gratitude  for  their  1«^ 
unwearieo  indulgence  ;  for  a  patience  which  the  too  frequent  demands  on  it  could  not  exbavst ;  Ibr 
their  candour  in  forgiving  her  oold  remonstrances  ;  for  their  kindness  in  bearing  with  her  fanlta  la  cos- 
sideratioa  of  her  desire  to  be  usef\il ;  and  for  extending  to  one  who  had  nothing  to  oflerbot  right  isXes- 
tions,  that  favour  to  which  merit  might  have  put  in  a  fairer  claim. 

JUrOy-fVood^JiOy^th,  1819. 
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Foreign  AMModatioM. 

We  had  ferveatly  hoped,  dario^  a  war  an- 
paraUeled  id  duration  and  severity,  that  if 
erer  the  blessinff  of  peace  should  be  restored, 
all  would  be  well  again :  we  had  hoped,  that 
at  least  we  should  be  brought  back  to  our 
prerioas  situation  with  that  improvement  in 
numility  and  gratitude,  which  the  remem- 
brance of  past  sufferings,  and  recent  delive- 
rance from  those  suffering's,  would  seem  na- 
tttrallf  to  produce.  If  our  pleasant  feelings 
in  such  a  prospective  event  were  shaded  at 
all,  it  was  simply  by  the  irreparable  and  in- 
divjdual  loss  of  a  father,  son,  or  brother, 
which  almost  every  fomily,  of  every  rank, 
had  sustained.  Peace  was  at  length  provi- 
dentially rranted  to  our  arms  and  to  our 
prayers ;  but  all  the  blessings  we  bad  antici- 
pated did  not  return  in  her  train : 

Ease  still  recants 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 

Were  it  not  almost  doubtful  whether  in 
some  respects  the  change  may  have  proved  a 
benefit,  if  it  should  be  found  to  be  the  choice 
between  the  two  evils,  the  waste  of  human 
lives,  or  the  decay  of  moral  principles  ?  Some 
scrupulous  persons  may  even  think  it  re- 
quires no  very  correct  arithmetic  to  deter- 
mine on  the  comparative  value  of  perishable 
lives  and  immortal  souls. 

What  then  was  the  first  use  we  made  of  a 
benefit  so  earnestly  implored,— a  blessing 


which  we  fondly  flattered  ounelves  would 
be  converted  to  so  many  salutary  purposes? 
This  peace,  for  which  so  many  praVefs  weie 
offered,  so  many  fiists  appointed ;  tm  pence, 
whose  return  was  celebrated  by  thankagiT- 
ings  in  every  church,  and,  as  we  hope,  in 
every  house,  and  in  every  heart*  to  what 
purpose  was  its  restoration  devoted  ? 

This  pesjoe  was  seized  on,  not  as  a  means 
to  repair  in  some  measore,  the  ravages  which 
were  made  on  the  commerce,  the  nwyerty, 
the  comforts,  as  well  as  the  popolation  of 
our  country;  but  must  it  not,  in  many  in- 
stances, be  said  truly,  though. most  painfoUj 
said,  to  vary  their  nature,  uid  enhance  their 
malignity  f  Instead  of  sedulonsly  empleviD^ 
it  to  raise  us  to  our  former  sitaatioo,  by  a 
prudent  restriction  in  our  indo]g«no6s,.aD  in- 
creased residence  in  our  respective  districts, 
and  an  endeavour  to  lighten  the  difficnlties 
of  government,  by  the  continued  contrihn- 
tion  of  its  rightful  supplies ;  instead  of  using 
it  to  mitigate  the  distresses,  and  to  restrain 
the  crimes  of  the  lower  orders,  by  living  io 
the  midst  of  them^  each  at  its  natural  and  ap- 
propriate station,  and  thus  neutralising  toe 
spirit  of  disaffection,  which  took  advantife 
only  of  their  absence  to  break  oot;  instead 
of  miprovinff  its  opportnnities,  or  providing 
against  the  impenain^  scarcity,  which  the 
desertion  of  the  rich  increased  almost  to  &- 
mine,  in  ffiving  employment  to  the  industri- 
ous, relief  to  tbe  sick,  and  bread  to  the  (km- 
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i'&Ued;  tostead  of  each  cenCinel  remaioiiig^  at 
bis  proTideoUally  appoioted  watch,— at  this 
oriticai  moment,  a  very  large  proportioo  of 
our  nobles  and  gentry,  ao  indennite  ntimber 
of  our  laity,  and  not  a  fevr  of  oar  clergy,  that 
important  part  of  the  community,  of  which 
the  situation  is  peculiarly  local,— -all  these, 
SIS  if  simultaneously  seized  by  that  mania 
^vrbich,  in  fabulous  history,  is  said  to  have  sent 
one  unfortunate  object  or  divine  persecution 
^vandering  through  the  world, — ^all  these  im- 
portant portions  of  our  country  at  once  aban- 
doned it.    The  only  use  thev  made  of  peace 
^viras  to  fly,  with  most  unrighteous  speed,  to 
the  authors  of  our  calamities,  and  of  such 
calamities  as  it  miffht  t»e  thought  could  not 
a.t  once  have  been  roiigotten,  to  visit  a  Coun- 
try which  had  filled  our  own  with  widows 
and  orphans,  which  had  made  the  rest  of 
Elurope  a  scene  of  desolation. 

Not  only  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
couDtry,  men,  and  women,  and  children,  but 
millions  of  our  money,  so  severely  wanted  at 
borne,  were  transported  from  every  port  to 
▼isit  this  lately  execrated  country.  To  viwiL, 
did  I  say  ?  that  bad  been  little ;  a  short  ex- 
cursion to  feed  the  eye,  and  ^tify  the  taste 
with  pictures  and  statues,  might  nave  been 
pleaded  as  a  natural  temptation. 

Here  we  conceive  the  |[rave  Christian 
moralist  will  censure  the  writer,  as  much  as 
she  censures  the  emigrants.  He  will  say, 
■  the  desire  is  too  natural  to  be  right.*  If 
we  plead  in  miti^tion  of  damages,  that  it  was 
innocent  curiosity,  we  shall  be  told,  that  it 
was  a  curiosity,  wtuch  one  of  our  first  parents 
believed  innocent,  but  which  lost  them  both 
Paradise.  If  it  was  a  desire  of  knowledge, 
it  might  be  a  knowled^  better  unknown ; 
if  to  core  those  prejudices,  *  for  which  our 
country  is  a  name  so  dear,'  snob  prejudices 
may  better  be  retained  than  cured. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  truth  is,  that  to 
multitudes,  France  was  not  made  a  place  of 
visit  but  a  home.  .  For  when  these  wonder- 
ful productions  of  art  were  restored  to  the 
places  from  whence  they  had  been  folonioosly 
taken,  did  that  allay  the  hunger  of  emigra- 
tion P  France  became  the  settled  residence 
of  multitudes.  France  was  made  a  scene 
for  the  education  of  English,  of  Christian,  of 
Protestant  children  !  Sons  and  daughters, 
even  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  were  trans- 
ported thither  with  an  eagerness,  as  if  the 
land  of  blood  had  been  the  land  of  promise. 
And  as  all  fiubions  descend,  not  a  few  of  our 
once  simple,  plain-hearted  English  yeORnen 
were  drawn  in  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
bettersy  as  they  are  not  very  correct!  v  called. 
The  infection  became  general,  nor  has  time 
as  vet  staved  the  plague. 

A  late  French  wit,*  wtio  always  preferred 
a  calumny  to  a  fact,  and  was  more  fond  of 
giving  a  neat  turn  to  a  sentence,  than  of 
speacmg  truth,  after  visiting  this  country 
aooQt  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  charac- 
terised its  natives  by  saying,  the  English 
people  resembled  their  own  beer,  the  top  was 
all  froth,  the  bottom  all  dregs,  but  the  middle 
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was  excellent  If  this  were  at  that  time  true, 
the  middle  class  has  now  merged  its  distinc- 
tive character  in  the  other  two ;  it  is  abao- 
doning  the  hononrable  station|in  the  cup 
which  it  then  held,  is  adopting  its  worst  in- 
gredients from  above  and  below,  and  by  its 
mixture  with  the  froth  and  the  feculence,  has 
considerably  lessened  its  claim  to  its  once 
distinct  commendation.* 

But  the  evil,  great  as  it  is,  does  not  end 
here ;  numbers  of  a  higher  strain  remain  do- 
miciliated in  France,  and  too  many  who  are 
returned,  are  more  than  ever  assimilated 
with  French  manners.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
that  with  French  habits,  French  principles 
may  be  imported.  French  alliances  are  con- 
tracted, as  almost  every  newspaper  records. 
We  are  losing  our  national  character.  The 
deterioration  is  by  many  thought  already 
visible.  In  a  few  years,  if  things  proceed  in 
their  present  course,  or  rather  with  increa- 
sing velocity,  which  is  always  the  case  with 
downward  tendencies,  the  strong  and  dis- 
criminating features  of  the  English  heart  and 
mind  will  be  obliterated,  and  we  shall  be  lost 
in  the  undistinguished  mass. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  take  warning  from 
the  consideration,  that  the  first  stage  of  de- 
cline is  the  beginning  of  dissolution.  What- 
ever has  begun  alr^y  to  decay.  Is  not  far 
from  perishing.  This  contagious  intercourse 
has  been  too  probably  the  cause  of  the  re- 
cent multiplication  of  those  ^reat  Sunday 
entertainments,  in  the  diminution  of  which 
we  had  begun  to  rejoice ;  a  multiplication 
which  is  as  likely  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
cline of  religion  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  great,  wr  in  any  mora  obvious 
and  ostensible  evil. 

What  would  the  veteran  moralist,  who,  in 
his  beantiful  and  vigorous  satire,  indignantly 
exclaimed, 

I  cannot  bear  a  French  metropolis ; 

What  wonld  Johnson  have  said  had  be  been 
spared  till  now  ? 

How  woald  he  Isagh  at  Britain's  modern  tribe, 
Dart  the  keen  taunt,  and  edge  the  piercing  gibe ! 

How  would  he  have  poured  out  his  ready 
wrath,  his  cutting  sarcasm,  bis  powerful  rea- 
soning, his  robust  morality,  on  a  country 
which  is  in  danger  of  deserting  its  own  cha- 
racter, impairing  its  own  virtue,  and  dis- 
crediting its  own  religion  ? 

We  set  a  just  value  on  the  French  Ian* 
^age'as  the  introduction  to  much  elegant 
literature ;  to  much  indeed  that  is  valuable, 
but  to  more  that  is  pernicious.  But  even 
this  agreeable  language,  for  the  higher  ac- 
quisition of  which  so  many  imp^ortant  sacri- 
fices are  made,  so  much  domestic  di|ty  is  re- 
linquished, so  much  religious  principle  is 
hazarded,  may  be  bought  too  dear.  Even 
if  this  supreme  excellence,  the  perfection  ot 
the  Parisian  accent,  ahould  ootain  for  an 

*  It  is  almost  too  ladicrous  to  assert,  that  the 
wife  of  a  reputable  farmer,  being  asked  lately  what 
•he  had  done  with  her  daoffhter,  replied,  *  I  have 
FVtnchtd  her  and  mtcncAed  Iter,  and  fdiall  90W  car- 
ry her  to  France.' 
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Ei^yab  hfiy  the  ooreted  disdnotion  of  being 
takeo  for  a  French  woman ;  does  she  not  run 
aome  nsh;  even  in  ber  own  country  and  her 
own  home,  from  the  habit  of  domesticatittg 
in  our  Amities  pertons  of  whom  all  she  may 
know  is,  that  their  accent  is  good ;  of  whose 
morals  she  knows  little ;  and  of  whose  reli- 

Eion  she  knows  nothing,  except  that,  if  they 
appen  by  g^reat  chance  to  hare  any,  it  is  of 
a  character  hostile  (o  her  own.  The  only 
hope  is,  that  the  foreign  teacher  may  care 
BO  little  about  the  matter,  as  never  to  intro- 
duce feligioQ  at  all :  but  this  is  not  a  very 
consoling  consideration  in  the  instructors  of 
our  children. 

There  is  another  grievance  connected 
with  this  mania  for  whatever  is  fiyreign,— ^ 
grievance  not  the  leas  serious  because  it  is 
overlooked,  and  because  it  affects  only  a 
subordinate  elass  in  society;  we  allude  to 
the  injury  sustained  by  our  domestic  manu- 
factures from  the  abundant  importation  of 
French  articles  of  dress  and  decoration.  We 
forbear  to  enter  on  the  subject  in  all  its  pain- 
ful extent ;  we  fiyrbear  to  advert  to  the  looms 
that  are  standing  still,  to  the  gkxuniness  of 
our  trading  strMts,  to  the  warehouses  that 
are  left  soBtafy,  to  thtf  shops  whiQ^  lare  near- 
ly deserted;  and  shall  confine ^(^  Jiumble 
remonstrance  to  pleading  more  particularly 
the  distiess  of  those  unfortunate  females  who 
used  to  procure  a  decent  support  by  their 
own  industry,  and  of  whom  thousands  are 
DOW  plunging  into  misery.  We  would  fer- 
vently'but  respectfaUy  advocate  the  pause  of 
this  meritorious  and  most  pitiable  claiss. 

If  British  patriotism  be  not  a  plea-suffi- 
ciently  powerful  to  restrain  a  temptation, 
which  can  only  be  indulged  by  the  violatioo 
of  laws,  which  perhaps  ue  husbands  and  Wi- 
thers of  the  fair  offsnders  have  established, 
we  would  appeal  to  the  sensibilities  of  a  well- 
rerulated  heart,  to  the  tenderness  of  an  en- 
listened  conscience,  and  to  the  dictates  of 
tustice  and  charity,  whether  it  be  pvdona- 
Dle  to  yield  to  every  slight  temptation,  mere- 
Iv  to  gratify  vanity,  or,  to  speak  more  ten- 
oerlv,  to  indulge  a  capricious  taste. 

When  tempted  to  make  the  aUurinj^  pur- 
chase by  the  superior  beauty,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, or  the  article,  might  we  not  presume 
to  recommend  to  every  lady  to  pat  some 
such  questions  as  the  following  to  herself:-^ 
'*  By  this  gratiBcation,  illicitly  obtained,  I 
not  onlv  offend  against  human  laws,  but 
against  humanity  itself;  by  this  purchase  1 
am  perhaps  starving  some  unfortunate  young 
creature  of  my  own  sex,  who  gained  her 
daily  bread  bv  weavinj^  her  lace  or  braiding 
her  straw.  I  am  driving  her  to  that  extrem- 
ity of  want,  which  may  make  her  yield  to 
the  nciA  temptation  to  vice,  whicn  may 
drive  ber  to  the  first  sinful  means  that  may 
offer  of  procuring  a  scanty,  precarious,  and 
miserable  support  It  is  m  vain  that  I  may 
have  perhaps  subscribed  for  her  being  taught 
better  principles  at  school,  tlmt  I  have  per- 
haps assisted  in  paying  for  her  acquisition  of 
her  litUe  trade,  if  by  crushing  that  trade  I 
now  drive  her  to  despair,  if  I  throw  her  on  a 
temptation  which  may  overcome  thoee  bet- 


ter principles  she  acquired  Uunoogh  trr. 
means.  Snail  I  not  thee  make  this  paltr)— 
this  no  sacrifioe }  Shall  I.  not  obtain  a  vk:  /- 
ry  over  this  pettv  allureinent,  whtme  coo^- 
quences  when  1  first  gave  wbj  to  ii  Itjc 
not  perceive  ?' 

The  distress  here,  described  is  not  a  pic- 
ture drawn  by  the  imaginaUon,  a  loocb  c. 
senUmentalism,  to  exhibit  feeling,  aad  u 
excite  it.  It  is  a  plain  and  simple  represen- 
tation of  the  state  of  moltitades  of  joiil^ 
women,  who,  having  been  bred  to  no  oun 
means  of  gaining  thmr  support,  will  prob^ 
bly,  if  these  fail,  throw  themselves  into  txr 
very  jaws  of  destruction.  Think,  tbesi,  vm 
tenderness,  on  thrae  thousands  oryoang  per- 
sons of  your  own  sex,  whom  a  little  adf-die- 
nialon  your  part  might  restore  to  cxMnfbn— 
might  snatch  from  ruin.  Many  ladies,  wbc 
make  these  unlawful  purchases,  do  not  wis* 
feeling,  they  only  want  consid^ratxoii.  Coc- 
sider,  then,  we  once  more  beseech  yon,  con- 
sider, that  it  is  not  merely  their  bread*  be 
their  virtue,  of  which  you  may  be  onintea- 
tion^)jl^>}eprivingthem  ;  and  yoa  wfll  ficu2, 
that  your  error  is  by  no  means  so  inoonside* 
rable  as  it  may  hitherto  have  appeared  to 
you. 

If  i}fe  superiority  of  the  fiireign  pnicha&e 
von  are  about  to  make  be  not  great,  you 
pave  gained  little  or  nothing  by  yoer  fiuik ; 
if  it  is,  and  you  forego  it,  you  have  gained  a 
victorv  over  your  own  inclinatioB,*-the  vic- 
tory of  an  honest  principle  over  a  mislead 
ing  fimcy. 

Spare  yourseli^  then,  the  pain  of  feelii^ 
that,  if  yon  hear  of  any  of  these  nnlbrtattate 
beiiigs  bavktf ,  previously  to  their  enteris^ 
on  other  sinmcoutnes,  been  temfilbBd  by 
6unine  to  commit  a  robbery— ^pnre  yonrseif 
the  pain  of  reflecting,  that  you-  perhaps,  by 
a  thoughtless  gratification  of  your  taste,  first 
robbed  her  of  that  subsistence,  the  fiohue  of 
which  has  driven  her  to  a  crime  she  abhor- 
red The  evil  which  appeared  little,  consi- 
dered by  itself,  oonsiderea  in  its  pomUecon- 
seqiiaices  is  of  no  small  magnitude. 

But  to  return.— It  was  nom  the  land  of 
pohshed  arts  that  ancient  Rome  imporU^ 
the  poison  of  her  sturdy  morals,  tbe  annihi- 
lation of  her  masculine  character.  EagJand 
has  a  puUadinm  for  her  protection,  which 
Ilium,  which  Rome  never  possessed*  Yet  on 
that  guardian  genius  depended,  as  tbe  people 
thou|fbt,  the  B&tj  of  the  former ;  of  the  lat- 
ter. It  was  considered  as  the  destiny.  Our 
palladium  is  the  Christian,  the  Pnorxarr- 
AiCT  RXI.IOION.  It  cannot  be  taken  by 
sto^m ;  but,  like  that  of  Uiuro,  it  may  be  ta- 
ken by  stratagem.  The  French  are  to  us 
as  much  more  formidable  than  the  Greeks 
were  to  Rome,  as  we  have  much  more  to 
lose.  While  our  guaidian  genius  remaios 
inclosed  within  our  walls,  we  shall  be  safe,  in 
spite  of  wars  and  revolutions ;  if  we  neg- 
lect it,  like  the  besieged  city  ai  antiquity, 
we  fall :  losing  our  reOgion,  we  lose  all  with 
it.  Religion  is  our  compass,  the  ocdy  ia- 
strument  for  directing  and  determining  our 
course ;  and  though  it  will  not  save  tbe 
trouble  of  working  the  vessel,  nor  diminish 
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the  rigilance  of  guarding  against  rocks  and 
shoals ;  yet  it  constantly  points  to  that  star 
which,  by  ascertaining  our  course,  insures 
our  safety. 

In  making  our  country  an  island,  Divine 
Providence  seems  to  have  made  a  provision 
for  our  happmess  as  well  sis  for  our  security. 
As  that  circumstance  has  protected  us  from 
the  sword,  it  should  also  protect  us  from  the 
manners  of  our  continental  neighbours.  The 
more  she  labours  to  resume  them,  the 
more  she  will  lose  of  her  independent  char- 
acter. Le  gotU  du  Urroir  is  often  mentioned 
as  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  country  which 
produces  certain  wines.  The  Bntisn  char- 
acter, we  hope,  will  always  retain  its  indi- 
genous flavour. 

But  if  Britain,  blest  by  Heaven  above  all 
the  nations,  ancient  or  modern,  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  history,  sacred  or  profane,  has 
not  made  the  most  of  all  the  advantages  be- 
stowed on  her ;  if  she  has  not  yet  maule  the 
best  use  of  that  elevation  on  which  Divine 
Providence  has  placed  her;  if  she  has  not 
yet  applied  to  the  best  possible  ends,  the 
rich  gifts  with  which  he  has  endowed  her ; 
Bor  turned  the  provision  made  for  her  happi- 
ness to  the  best  account :  if,  standing  on  the 
loftiest  summit  of  naval,  military,  and  lite- 
rary glory ;  if,  favoured  with  the  best  civil 
fuodi  religious  constitution  the  wit  of  man  has 
yet  devised  ;— if,  with  all  these  advantages, 
she  has  yet  some  steps  to  ascend  before  she 
reach  to  the  height  to  which  the  Almighty 
seems  to  have  destined  her,  let  her  remem- 
ber, she  has  resources  within  herself,  by 
which,  with  the  blessing  of  Him  who  confer- 
red them,  she  may  still  set  an  examole  to  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  We  will  not  say 
she  may  acouire  a  superiority  over  other 
nations— of  that  she  has  long  been  in  posses- 
sion—No ;  we  must  not  try  her  by  her  com- 
parative, but  her  positive  merit:  not  by 
placine  her  in  iuzta-position  with  other  coun- 
tries, but  witn  the  possibilities  of  her  own 
excellence. 

Britain,  we  repeat,  has  abundant  resour 
ces.  If  it  be  true  that  she  has  lately,  in  any 
respect,  gone  back,  rather  than  advanced ; 
if,  when  her  public  character  has  reach- 
ed its  senith,  her  private  character  is  in  any 
thing  deteriorated,  she  has  still  within  her- 
self all  the  materials  of  moral  renovation ; 
ample  means,  not  onljr  of  recovering  what 
has  been  lost,  but  of  risinz  to  heiffhts  vet  un- 
attained.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  Uiat  she 
may  use  these  resources,  and  consider  them 
as  raw  materials,  that  will  not  produce  their 
effect  without  being  industriously  worked  up. 

If  the  familiar  and  protracted  intercourse 
with  a  neighbouring  nation ;  if,  during  this 
iiftercourse,  the  long  witnessed  contempt  of 
religion,  morbid  insensibility  to  morals,  de- 
secrated Sabbaths,  and  abandonment  to 
amusements  the  roost  frivolous,  to  pleasures 
knit  in  one  eternal  dance ;  if  all  this  should 
happily  have  left  nnimpaired,  or  have  only 
tinctured,  too  sliirhtly  to  make  a  lasting  im- 
pression, the  uMe  simplicity,  the  ancient 
rectitude,  the  sound  sense,  and  the  native 
modesty  which  have  long  been  the  charac- 
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teristics  of  the  British  people ;  if  the jp^wtfai 
at  home,  and  within  our  own  doors,  ofan  in- 
tolerant and  superstitious  church,  be  not  too 
fondly  fostered— be  not  promoted  instead  of 
tolerated ;  it  the  paramount  fondness,  in  the 
more  delicate  sex^  for  unbounded  dissipation, 
for  profane  and  immoral  writers,  should  de- 
cline ;  if  the  middle  classes  among  ns  should 
return  to  their  ancient  sobriety  and  domestic 
habits,  should  cease  to  vie  with  the  great  in 
expensive  dress,  and  the  decorations  of  high 
life,  and  to  g^ve  their  daughters  the  same 
useless  accomplishments,  which  are  carried 
too  far  even  in  the  highest  station,  and  in 
theirs  are  preposterous;. if  the  instruction 
we  are  at  length  gfiving  to  the  poor  be  as 
conscientiously  conducted  as  it  ib  generally 
adopted,  and  the  art  of  reading  be  made  the 
vehicle  of  true  reli^on;  if  a  judicious  cor- 
rection of  our  criminal  code,  and  a  prudent 
rectification  of  the  demand  of  pauperism,  be 
successfully  followed  up ;  if  the  African  slave* 
trade  should  be  effectually  abolished — not  in 
promise,  and  on  paper,  but  in  very  deed 
and  act ;  if  our  prisons  be  made  places  of  re- 
form, instead  of  increased  corruption ;  if  the 
young  offenders  be  so  instructed,  that  they 
come  not  out  as  bad  as  tlie  old,  and  the  old 
come  not  out  worse  than  they  went  in ;  if 
our  venerable  universities  should  fulfil  the 
promibe  they  give  of  becoming  as  distin- 
guished for  moral  discipline  and  strict  reli- 
gion, as  they  have  ever  been,  and  still  are, 
unrivalled  for  learning  and  ability  of  every 
kind ;  if  churches  be  as  readily  attended, 
as  they  will  be  cheerfully  provided ;  if  there 
be  the  same  honourable  attention  paid  to  fil- 
ling the  pulpits,  as  to  raising  the  buildings  ; 
if  the  Bible  be  as  sencrally  read  by  tlie  giv- 
er, as  it  is  liberaaly  bestowed  on  the  re- 
ceiver ;  if  the  good  old  practice  of  family 
prayer  should  be  revived,  and  public  worship 
more  carefiiUy  attended  by  those  who  give 
the  law  to  fashion  \  if  those  who  are  *  the  ma- 
kers of  manners*  will  adopt  none  but  such 
as  deserve  to  be  imitated  : — if  all  these  im- 
provements should  take  place,  and  which  of 
them,  let  me  ask,  is  impossible— then,  thoagli 
we  laugh  to  scorn  the  preposterous  notion  of 
human  perfectibility,  we  shall  yet  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  England,  so  nr  from  be- 
ing satisfied  to  excel  other  nations,  will  not 
only  excel  her  present  self,  but  be  continu- 
ally advancing  m  the  scale  of  Christian  per- 
fection. 


French  Opinion  (f  English  Society, 

The  French  nation  have  lately  bad  many 
opportunities  for  forming  their  opinion  of  the 
English.  It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  con- 
sider what  opinion  they  have  formed  ;  since 
by  ascertaining  their  present  judgment  of 
the  English  character,  we  may  form  some 
instructive  conclusions  as  to  the  change  theii^ 
tuition  is  likely  to  effect  in  it. 

Foreigners  are  of  opinion  that  we  want 
polish.  If  this  were  all,  we  should  rather 
blame  their  disoenunent,  or  their  deficiency 
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ID  fiiir  deda€tioD.  For  gnni  ns  that  ire  are 
solid,  and  we  have  high  authority  for  saying^ 
t^t  solid  bodies  take  the  briebtest  polish.— 
And  if  in  point  of  fact  the  Eog^Ush  charac- 
ter, like  the  English  oak,  be  susceptible  of 
no  inconsiderable  polish,  it  is  owing  in  both 
to  the  inherent  soundness  and  firmness  of  its 
substance.  Soft  bodies  admit  of  little  pol- 
ish :  in  them,  therefore,  recourse  is  had  to 
varnish,  which  hides  all  flaws ;  and  the  thick- 
er it  IS  applied,  the  more  surely  it  conceals 
the  meanness  of  the  materials  beneath  its 
surface* 

A  late  brilliant  female  writer,*  whose  gen- 
ius it  would  be  a  reflection  on  our  own  taste 
not  to  admire,  and  on  our  own  candour  not 
to  extol ;  has,  towards  the  end  of  her  admi- 
rable posthumous  work,  done,  in  general, 
noble  lustice  to  the  English  character.  She 
bad  talents  to  appreciate,  and  opportunities 
to  ei^mine  it,  in  its  highest  condition  and 
roost  adrantageous  forms.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, that  we  here  presume  to  touch  on  no 
part  of  her  able  delineation  of  English  hab- 
its and  manners,  but  only  so  far  as  private 
society  and  conversation  are  concerned.— 
On  these  points  we  are  to  look  for  her  ex- 
ceptions :  ttwugh  on  the  society  of  the  gen- 
tlemen she  animadverts  with  the  most  flatter- 
ing consideration  ;  and  even  to  that  of  the 
ladies  she  makes  a  frequent  and  generous, 
but  not  very  suroessful,  effort  to  be  civil. 

However,  witi;  all  the  politeness  and  ffood 
nature  of  this  fine  writer,  two  qualities  which 
she  seems  to  have  possessed  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  it  freauentjy  escapes  her,  that  she 
found  the  English  ladies  deplorably  deficient 
in  those  shining  talents  and  air^r  graces  which 
embellish  society.  Had  her  visit  to  London 
been  three  or  four  years  later,  she  might  pos- 
sibly have  found,  in  some  quarters,  stranger 
manes  of  improvement  in  this  talent  so  near 
her  heart ;  at  least  if  any  expectation  might 
be  formed  from  their  sumequent  intercourse 
with  the  society  of  Paris,  the  charms  of 
which  she  never  fails  to  exhibit  in  those 

glowing  colours  which  she  so  well  knows 
ow  to  lay  on,  even  on  the  worst  ground. 
But  this  eloquent  panegyrist  of  animated 
conversation  seems  to  be  a  little  mistaken  in 
some  of  the  causes  to  which  the  ascribes  the 
heaviness  of  London  parties.  She  laments 
with  deeper  concern  than  the  occasion,  even 
had  it  been  real,  seems  to  require,  that  the 
great  EngUsh  gentlemen  regularly  retire, 
and  spend  nine  months  in  the  year  on  their 
estates  in  the  country.  We  wish  she  had 
happened  to  mention  in  what  quarter  of  the 
kingdom  this  annual  retreat  is  made,  where 
tliis  voluntary  exile  to  the  native  home  is  to 
be  found. 

We  say  voluntary,  for  British  gentlemen 
are  not  releeuei  from  our  capital,  as  ex-min- 
isters and  discarded  favountes  used  to  be 
from  Paris.  Neither  the  fate,  nor  the  credit, 
nor  the  liberty,  nor  the  choice  of  habitation 
of  a  man  of  rank  |n  this  country,  depends 
on  the  favour  of  an  arbitrary  king ;  nor  does 
his  happiness,  his  general  acceptance,  nor 
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his  respectabUifty,  hang  on  Oie  soriMs  oft 
despotic  and  capricicras  maeter.  Ant  if  bsr 
concern  be  excessive  for  the  ammal  ndaBta- 
ry  Innishment  of  our  men  ci  Caste  from  the 
centre  of  social  deUehCs,  wbich  alsei 
wish  to  see  converted  into  a  circle  * 
ending,  still  beginning ;'  hadtliialedy 
further  heard  of  sucii  places  es  Mth,  or 
Tunbridge,  or  Brisiiton,  or  any  other  «f 
those  numberless  fmnUms  resenrces,  Urm 
supplemental  relaxatioos,  thoee  by-rdie6«f 
the  ennui  of  retreat,  which  always  sbod 
ready  to  intercept  the  speed  oi  die  fashmn* 
ble  exile,  and  to  break  the  ftdl  beCweflD  the 
London  and  the  country  home  f 

But  if  even  the  &ct  were  as  desperstesi 
she  intimates,  the  self-imposed  r^gulatiaa 
would  not  be  likely  to  produce  the  eflect  ihe 
deprecates.  This  lady,  bom  herself  to  ex- 
cel in  polished  society,  r^^ts  this  iejonoD 
retreat,  chiefly  bemuse  it  iniermpts  tht 
brilliant  intercourse  of  the  loetropoaa,  and 
causes  conversation  to  suffer  so  tedious  sad 
melancholy  a  suspension.  Now  we  sboeU 
almost  as  soon  have  expected  that  a  pbflosiH 
pher  would  have  imagined  a  sopememenuy 
eclipse  of  the  sun  for  the  same  period,  asd 
then  have  brought  it  to  account  Mir  the  late 
dreariness  of  Uie  natural  world  and  the  la- 
clemency  of  the  seasons. 

She  laments  that  the  roaimer  in  whidi 
these  absentees  from  the  source  and  ceatrs 
of  intellectual  enjoyment  spend  their  tine  ia 
the  country,  not  a  little  di8(|ualifies  them  for 
the  charms  of  society.  With  all  chie  Mkr- 
ence  to  this  able  reasoner«  firom  whom  it  n 
hazardous  to  diflier,  we  should  bare  really 
thouffht,  that  the  long  leisure  Ifar  resMiiog,  C9 
which  this  supposed  solitude  must  be  at  kast 
as  ^vonrable  to  some,  as  that  iodoleDce, 
sleeping,  and  drinking  which  she  too  indis- 
criminately ascribes  to  most,  would  bafe 
been  generally  seized  on  for  the  former  pur- 
pose by  men,  who  are  all  scholars  1^  educa- 
tion, and  frequently  studious  from  taste.— 
Thus,  instead  of  starving  the  intellect,  would 
not  this  leisure  rather  serve  to  noanah  it ; 
and,  instead  of  lowering  the  mind,  luniidi  it 
with  fresh  images,  enrich  it  with  new  ideas, 
and  aided  by  the  <  short  retiremeot  urgior 
sweet  return,*  dispose  it  to  repair  with  a  fall 
mind,  additional  spirit,  replenished  resour- 
ces, and  increased  enei^,  to  tibat  more 
splendid  society  which  she  ileems  the  life  of 
life ;  that  feast  of  intellect,  of  which  the 
writer  of  these  pages  is  fully  disposed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pleasure  and  tne  profit  ?~- 
Those  to  whom  she  alludes,  who  only  hunt, 
and  loU,  and  drink,  and  sleep  at  tfamr  cona- 
try  seats,  are  not,  we  presume,  of  that  race 
of^  active  intellect  who  would  swell  the  flow 
of  soul  by  their  contributioos,  were  they 
even  tied  as  closely  and  constantly  to  the 
metropolis  as  the  tavern  waiter  who  draws 
their  corks,  or  the  more  respectable  porvey- 
or  who  supplies  the  market  with  their  luzv- 
ries. ' 

As  we  presume  that  there  is  at  this  time 
at  least  as  much  genius,  and  taste,  and  liter- 
ature, at  home,  as  in  any  csqittal  abvwid,  con- 
sequently there  can  he  no  deficiency  of  the 
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fiiMBt  nMlerials  for  enriobiog  aod  embdlisk- 
iafs  aociety,  were  their  posseuorB  a  little 
iBore  diipoaed  to  imitate  a  neighbonriiir  na- 
tioo  ia  one  tal^ot,  in  which  they  mast  be  al- 
lowed to  excel  all  others— the  talent  sejaire 
taloir. 

There  is  oiore  sterling^  weight  than  show 
in  the  genoine  English  character  ;  and  Mr. 
Addison  was  not  tl^  only  one  of  his  ooontry- 
men  who,  with  respect  to  intellectual  wealth, 
oonid  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  he 
may  not  always  hare  a  guinea  in  his  pocket. 
But  if  they  are  inoewanfly  producing  all  they 
are  worth  to  erery  comer ;  when  <»lled  ont 
in  public  situations,  in  the  senate,  the  pulpit, 
or  at  the  bar,  we  see  all  the  eneigies  of  gen- 
ius in  all  its  opulence  and  variety.  We  tee 
the  most  powerful  reasoning,  adorned  by  the 
most  persuasive  eloquence.  With  these  am- 
ple materials  for  conversation,  they  are  not 
perhaps  driven,  like  some  of  their  more  vola- 
tile neighbours,  to  talk  for  the  sake  of  talk- 
ing. Talking  is  not  with  Englishmen  so 
completely  a  osfotn,  so  entirely  a  natural  ne- 
cessity. They  are  more  diBposed  (o  consid- 
er conversation  as  the  refreshment  tham  the 
ixabulom  of  life.  Added  to  this,  their  profes- 
sional and  laborious  duties  abroad,  may  make 
some  of  them  frequeotly  consider  society  as 
a  scene  in  which  rather  to  repose  their  minds, 
than  to  keep  them  in  full  exercise. 

Learning  in  this  country,  is  not  confined 
to  academicians,  authors,  and  professional 
men.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  of  fortune  in 
the  kingdom  who,  if  he  be  not  actually  learn- 
ed, has  not,  however,  been  bred  to  learning. 
The  effect  of  that  high  institution,  brought 
from  the  halls  and  bowers  of  our  distinguish- 
ed seats  of  learning,  is  generally  diffused ; 
it  serves  to  fill  and  adorn  the  stations  of  dig- 
nity, honour,  and  utility  of  public,  as  well  as 
to  grace  the  shade  and  raise  the  tone  of  pri- 
vate life.  So  that  an  illiterate  gentleman  is 
more  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  this  country, 
than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  When  a 
learned  dignitary  of  our  church  enquired  of 
one  of  the  French  emigrant  clergy,  who 
took  refuge  in  England,  if  he  understood 
Greek,  he  coolly  replied,  *  JiomUur^  noui 
aeoiu  un  profeaseur  V 

But  to  return  to  the  other  sex.— Our  only 
fear  on  this  subject  is,  lest  they  should  not 
always  remain  what  the  writer  in  question 
represents  them  as  being  at  present.  If,  in- 
deed, we  were  only  sent  into  this  world  to  be 
entertaining;  if  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
talk,  nothing  to  aim  at  but  to  shine,  nothing 
to  covet  but  admiration ;  we  should  more 
readily  coincide  in  opinion  with  this  spright- 
ly la^y- 

A  great  ancient  has  prononnced  silence  to 
be  no  unimportant  art  m  society,  and  points, 
in  a  particular  instance,  at  one  man,  as  the 
wisest  in  an  enlightened  asseitibly,  because 
he  knew  how  to  hold  his  tongue.  If  there 
had  not  been  many  discreet  imitators  of  this 
taciturn  orator  in  the  London  parties,  what 
a  diminution  would  it  have  been  in  the  num- 
ber of  this  lady^  delighted  auditors,  and  what 
a  lessening  of  their  own  gratification  in  en- 
joying the  exhibition  of  her  superlative  tal- 
ents! 


There  are,  indeed,  very  frequentl]^  sound- 
er causes  for  being  silent  than  deficiency  of 
talent,  or  lack  of  mformation ;  aod  how  hap- 
pily would  the  multitude  of  idle  talkers  be 
diminished,  if  they  neveropened  their  mouths, 
but  when  Uiey  had  something  to  say.  The 
writer  in  question  ascribes  to  causes,  which 
appear  quite  new,  the  reserve  and  insipidity 
or  the  English  ladies,  when  she  says,  that  the 
true  motive  is  the  fear  of  ridicule ;  and  that 
as  they  are  not  called  upon  to  enliven  con- 
versation, they  are  more  struck  with  the 
danger  of  talking,  than  with  the  inconven- 
ience of  silence.  She  then  somewhat  unac- 
countably, goes  on  to  attribute  the  frigidity 
of  their  society  to  the  dread  of  newspapers ; 
and  conjectures,  that  because  thev  do  not  de- 
light in  politkal  warfare,  they  keep  them- 
selves back  as  much  as  possible  in  toe  pre- 
sence of  others.  We  did  not  know  that  En- 
glish ladies  were  either  so  political  or  so  dis- 
creet, or  that  vivacity  and  the  graces  were 
such  heavy  losers  from  these  unsuspected 
causes.  Perhaps  this  lady  did  not  know  that 
the  English  educate,  or  rather  did  onet  edu- 
cate, women  of  fashion  for  home.  A  man  of 
sense  will  desire  to  find  in  his  domestic  asso- 
ciate, good  taste,  general  information,  and  a 
correct  judgment  In  the  course  of  their 
literary  pursuits  and  conversation  together, 
he  will  take  pleasure  in  refining  and  improv- 
ing her  nvnd ;  but  be  would  not  deliglit  in  a 
wife  who  will  be  always  introducing  subjects 
for  debate,  who  will  be  always  disputing  the 
palm  of  victory.  Competition  and  emulation 
do  not  contain  the  elements  of  domestic  hap- 
oiness.  He  married  for  a  companion,  not 
for  a  competitor.  Rivalry  is  no  great  pro- 
moter of  affection ;  nor  does  superiority  in 
wit  always  confer  superiority  in  happiness. 
A  professed  female  wit,  like  a  professed  de- 
votee to  music,  will  be  soon  weary  of  wasting 
her  talent  on  her  husband ;  and  even  he, 
though  he  might  like  such  an  occasional  dis- 
play in  a  visit  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  will 
find  other  talents  wanting  in  a  constant  home- 
companion  ;  talents  which  will  not  only  em- 
bellish, but  improve  society  ;  qualities  which 
will  eclipse  wit,  aod  outlive  beauty. 

We  do  not  find  that  those  brilliant  French 
women,  who  had  spoiled  this  sprightly  writer 
for  English  socicly,  reserved  their  wit  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  husbands,  or  their 
learning  for  the  instruction  of  their  families. 
Their  most  graceful  ethic  and  courtly  poet, 
who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  ascertain- 
ing the  real  value  or  professed  wits  in  soct- 
et} ,  has  given  his  estimate  in  a  single  line  : 
Dissurs  de  bens  mots,  fkdes  caracteres ! 

Among  other  deductions  from  brilliant  so- 
ciety in  England,  this  lively  writer  laments 
an  evil,  which,  if  things  proceed  as  they  havo 
now  begun,  we  fear  may  not  always  remain 
a  subject  of  lamentation,  as  coquetry  is,  in 
her  recipe  book,  the  flavour  which  pvea  to 
society  its  poignancy :  and  this  zest  she  com- 
plains is  not  to  be  found  in  England,  except 
in  the  unmarried  !  If,  however,  the  CTOwing 
imitation  of  French  manners  should  hereaf- 
ter add  this  new  savour  to  the  real  accom- 
plishments of  English  ladies,  their  fathew  and 
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husbands  mav  not  think  it  the  most  desirable 
finishing.  She  accounts  for  the  fondness  of 
our  ladies  for  foreign  travel  in  a  manner  not 
the  most  flattering  to  their  purity,  by  suppos- 
ing it  to  arise  as  much  from  the  desire  ot  es- 
caping from  the  restraint  on  their  manners, 
as  fjrom  the  influence  of  the  fogs  on  their  con- 
stitutions. 

She  is  at  no  loss  to  know  the  true  cause 
of  a  fact,  which  we  are  entirely  indebted  to 
her  sagacity  for  discoToring  at  all,  namely, 
why  the  dUguti  of  life  seises  on  those  women 
who  are  confined  to  these  inanimate  socie- 
ties. Certainly  this  explanation  admits  the 
following  preliminary  (question, — Are  the 
movers  in  tnese  lifeless  circles  disgpisted  with 
their  existence.^  By  the  way,  we  do  not 
quite  understand  whether  by  le  degout  de  la 
vie  she  means  a  dislike  to  company,  or  a  taste 
for  suicide. 

But  let  us  do  justice  to  her  who  has  in 
most  respects  done  ample  justice  to  our 
country.  If  she  is  a  little  sickened  with  the 
moody  taciturnity,  and  unassuming  manners 
of  our  ladies,  she  graciously  redeems  their 
characters  by  malnng  them  a  full  allowance 
of  the  more  solid  virtues ;  she  acknowledges 
that  sincerity  and  truth  form  the  basis  of  their 
conversation,  even  where  all  the  graces  are 
wanting.  It  isssomewhat  doubtful,  however, 
whether  she  would  not  willingly  have  relin- 
quished the  actual,  in  exchange  for  the  ab- 
sent qualities. 

While  we  continue  to  preserve,  or  rather 
to  improve  in,  this  only  true  foundation  of 
Christian  intercourse,  we  will  less  regret  the 
want  of  its  embellishments ;  and  while  re- 
serve is  protection,  and  delicacy  security, 
we  will  console  ourselves  under  these  minor 
evils,  which  are  considered  as  so  cruelly  de- 
tracting from  the  fascinations  of  polished  so- 
ciety. 

Liord  Chesterfield,  who  adorned  conver- 
sation by  his  wit  as  much  as  he  impaired  it 
by  his  principles,  has  defined  politeness  '  to 
be  the  art  or  pleasing.*  Saint  Paul,  one  of 
the  few  writers  with  whom  this  accomplished 
peer  was  not  acquainted,  recommends,  with 
as  much  warmth  as  his  lordship,  the  duty  of 
pleasing  our  neighbour.  But  here  the  two 
moralists  part.  The  noble  writer  would 
have  us  please  others  to  l>enefit  ourselves. 
All  his  precepts  originate,  proceed,  and  ter- 
minate m  that  one  objects-self.  The  Chris- 
tian writer  directs  us  to  *  please  others  for 
their  good,*  their  highest  good,  their  moral 
'edification.'  The  essence  of  the  worldly 
code  of  ethics  is  selfishness;  that  of  the 
Christian  is  disinterestedness. 

There  is  a  generosity  in  Christian  inter- 
course, the  very  reverse  of  that  little  and 
narrowing  spirit  ascribed  to  it  by  those  who 
do  not  know,  or  do  not  love  it  It  cannot 
be  otherwise ;  for  are  not  those  who  cultivate 
it  ever  the  followers  of  Him,  whose  sublime 
characteristic  it  was—*  that  he  pleased  not 
himself.^ 

In  the  society  of  Christians,  every  man 
does  not  so  much  look  on  his  own  things  as 
on  the  things  of  others.  Christians  do  not 
make  conversation  a  theatre  for  dispute  or 


display.  They  consider  it  as  a  vacMOcaftn 
of  nenigttity;  a  desire  to  drawwit  the  faieiHi 
of  those  who,  with  more  meril,  bave  les 
pretensiour  An  interchawe  ttt  •eotimsat 
between  inteUectual  and  niglilj  |iriiiBi|iied 
persons  confers  both  pleasure  aM  beeoL 
To  make  it  at  once  pleasant  and  ivofitable, 
there  must  be  an  accordance  of  ptincipla, 
if  not  of  opinion.  The  conreraatioa  wfll 
frequently  Wave  a  tincture  of  reliriaB,  even 
when  the  topic  under  diseQasioD  m  aot  v&> 
ligioqs.  T<^ic8  barely  teenla^  are  uuui.a|i 
tible  of  this  spirit ;  and  in  pioaa  and  discxact 
hands,  they  will  be  treated  in  a  way  to  pro- 
mote religion  without  profoasiDg  it. 

True  religion  keeps  the  whole  maa  ia  of^ 
der,  whether  he  be  engaged  in  business  ar 
in  company.  It  sheds  its  boiiga  infloaioe 
far  beyondf  its  own  sphere,  and  by  a  veAet 
light  casts  a  ray  on  actions  or  specolatnis 
to  which  it   has  no  immediate 


no 

The  Christian  does  not  go  oat  of  his  my  in 
search  of  wit,  or  embeUisbment,  thoaga  be 
does  not  refuse  them  when  they  natarally 
present  themselves,  when  they  grow  out  of 
the  subject,  and  the  story  is  not  iarented  for 
their  forced  introduction,  nor  any  sacrifice 
made  of  something  better  than  titieneelves. 
The  Christian  uses  his  telents  leniperatdy, 
seeks  not  to  eclipse  the  less  brilliant ;  and 
had  much  rather  not  shine  at  all,  than  rimie 
at  the  expense  of  another.  The  religioiis 
man  in  society  finds  means  for  the  exercise 
of  many  christian  virtues  withoat  descanting 
on  them, — candour,  charitable  constrncDOB, 
patience  with  the  less  enli|^tened,  and  tem- 
per with  the  less  forbearing,  a  scropokNB 
veracity,  an  inviolable  sincerity,  a  watdrfsl 
guard  against  every  vain  thongnt  and  eveiy 
li^ht  expression.  He  is  careral  to  preserve 
wit  unsullied,  gayety  pure,  and  vivacity  cor- 
rect. He  is  constantly  on  the  watch  to  in- 
troduce subjects  of  a  higher  strain ;  when 
the  occasion  offers,  he  gladly  embraces  it, 
but  with  a  due  regard  to  time,  plaee,  and 
circumstance.  Let  it  be  observed  we  are 
not  here  speaking  of  select  society,  associa- 
ting for  reli^ous  improvement,  but  of  the 
duty  of  keeping  ordinary  conversatieB  with- 
in the  bounds  and  under  the  discipline  of 
correct  principle. 


EnglUh  Opinion  of  French  Sodehf* 

It  may  at  first  sight  be  censured  as  a  de- 
parture from  the  general  design  of  these 
slight  pages,  to  introduce  any  allusion  to  the 
manners  of  foreign  countries,  as  exhibited  in 
their  own  Journals,  memoirs,  and  letters. 
But  when  it  is  considered  how  deeply  our 
own  manners  are  now  becoming  assimilated 
with  theirs,  it  /nay  not  be  thought  quKe  ir- 
relevant to  the  subjects  under  consideration, 
to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  habits  of  socie- 
ty in  a  neighbouring  metropolis,  so  ftr  as 
they  may  be  likely  to  affect  and  influence 
those  of  our  own  country,  avoiding  every 
thing  public  or  political,  or  general,  and  con- 
fining tlie  few  cursory  remarks  to  be  made, 
to  the  fashionable  circles  of  private  society. 
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Park  has  loDg  been  looked  ap  to  by  many 
with  admtratioD,  as  the  centre  of  .all  that  ie 
linUiant  in  wit,  or  fascinating  in  coo?ersa^ 
tion.  in  a  capital,  which  before  the  Revolu- 
tion was  said  to  cootaio  twenty  thousand  men 
of  letters,  high  society  was  not  lik^lj^  to  want 
eulogists.  The  extravagant  encomiums  be- 
stowed on  these  societies  by  their  own  people, 
and  echoed  back  by  ours,  majr  prevent  its 
beinr  thought  inexpedient  to  give  a  super- 
ficialsketch  of  a  few  of  the  leading  charac- 
ters which  seem  to  have  set  the  superiority  of 
the  circles  over  which  they  presided  above 
aU  competition.  It  is,  we  repeat,  the  appre- 
beosion  that  this  boasted  superiority  may 
kindle  undue  admiration,  and  even  excite 
envy,  in  the  ardent  and  ingenuous  mind  of 
young  persons  of  taste,  who  feel  themselves 
precluded  from  the  eoioyment,  which  must 
apologise  for  the  freedom,  whilst  it  explains 
the  motive,  of  these  observations. 

It  is  indeed  Wounding  to  delicacy  to  speak 
explicitly  on  things  which  should  not  be  so 
much  as  named.  Yet  though  it  is  painful  to 
touch  on  such  topics,  how  shall  we  be  so 
likely  to  prevent  evils,  as  by  exposing  them  ? 
Perhaps  it  may  check  the  desire  of  imitation, 
lightly  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the  bad  charac' 
ttrM  who  preside  over  these  goad  tocieUes* 

That  many  have  escaped  their  pollution,  is 
a  thing  more  to  inspire  wonder  than  to  ex- 
cite imitation.  All  do  not  die  of  the  plague 
where  the  plague  rages ;  but  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  few  is  no  proof  of  the  salubrity 
of  the  air,  where  so  many  have  been  infect- 
ed. 

In  certain  societies,  the  difficulties  of  being 
witty  IS  materially  dimmislied  by  the  readi- 
ness of  the  speaker  to  make  any  sacrifice, 
both  to  piety  and  modesty,  to  the  good  thing 
be  is  about  to  utter,  while  the  feeling  of 
that  very  sacrifice  may  perhaps  give  s  keen- 
er relish  to  the  pleasure  of  the  profane  hear- 
er, the  Christian,  not  inferior  m  talent,  re- 
jects in  horror  the  reputation  for  wit  to  be  ob- 
tained by  any  such  sacrifice  himself,  and 
disdains  to  sanction  or  applaud  it  as  the 
bearer  of  others. 

Though  the  late  sanguinanry  revolution  in 
France  overtume'i  law,  order,  government, 
and  religion  ;  and  had  g^ven  a  more  empha- 
tJcal  character  to  crime  of  every  description ; 
jet  if  we  take  a  cursor^^  view  of  the  period 
immediately  preceding  it,  we  shall  see  that 
this  tremendous  convulsion  rather  aggrava- 
ted than  introduced  many  of  its  moral  cor- 
ruptions. To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need 
not  travel  so  far  back  as  the  period  which 
the  natives  consider  as  the  acme  of  human 
glory ,-»the  age  of  Lomt  Quatorzey  of  Riche- 
lieu, and  the  Academy,  the  immortal  Forty, 
as  tiiis  academy  had  the  modesty  to  call  it- 
self. 

More  sober  thinkers  are,  however,  of  opin- 
ion, that  what  characterised  that  splendid 
reign,  was  unbounded  extravagance,  elegant 
pnmigacy,  and  tolerated  debauchery.  Surely 
these,  which  were  its  notorious  distinctions, 
are  practices  which  contribute  little  to  the 
real  grandeur  of  a  country  ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  can  be  proved  that,  according  to  the  fear- 


I  fully  unguarded  expression  of  the  otherwise 
moral  Burke,  that  ihe  exhibition  of  vice  in 
a  better  taste,  by  taking  from  it  all  its  appa- 
rent  grossness,  takes  away  half  of  its  real 
turpitude. 

What  arts  of  refinement  could  neutralise 
the  evil,  when  all  the  bounds  of  moral  re- 
straint were  so  far  broken  through,  as  that 
the  royal  wife  and  the  royal  mistress  were 
every  where  received  with  the  same  appear- 
ance of  respect,  when  they  were  even  met 
together  in  the  same  societies  ? 

Louis  has  lately  obtained  in  certain  quar- 
ters, a  kind  of  resuscitation  of  his  buried 
fame,  by  the  only  method  perhaps  by  which 
it  coula  have  been  raised, — a  comparison 
with  the  prisoper  of  St.  Helena.  But  surely 
to  have  committed  fewer  crimes  than  the 
man  who  has  committed  more  than  any  other 
man,  is  not  to  have  attained  a  very  high  be- 
gree  in  the  scale  of  moral  excellence.  Are 
splendour  in  decoration  and  magnificence  in 
expense  a  mantle  broad  eopugh  to  cover  that 
injustice  and  those  exactions  on  a  plundered 
people  by  which  they  were  purchased  ?  The 
piety  ot  the  king's  fatter  days  is  frequently 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  tlie  disorders  of 
his  earlier  life.  But  surely  the  transition 
from  profligacy  to  persecution  is  no  great  im- 
provement in  the  human  character.  Were 
not  his  false  virtues  even  more  destructive 
than  his  avowed  vices  ?  Did  matters  take 
a  better  turn,  when  the  monarch,  by  ex- 
changing gross  immoralities  for  the  exercise 
of  a  supeptitious  and  intolerant  religion,  in- 
dulged himself  and  his  directress  in  a  long 
and  bitter  persecution  of  his  own  subjects  ?  a 
persecution  accompanied  with  every  act  of 
the  most  unrelenting  cruelty.  Exile,  pro- 
scription, torture,  death,  were  the  rewaras  of 
four  millions  of  his  fiaithful  protestant  sub- 
jects !  To  these  rigorous  exercises  of  arbi- 
tary  power,  he  was  encouraged  and  impelled 
by  a  woman  who  bad  herself  been  educated 
in  the  faith  she  now  endeavours  to  extermi- 
nate. We  pass  over  this  intermediate j^v- 
emment  of  '  the  godless  Regent  tremming 
at  a  star,'  in  whose  character,  in  additiorf  to 
the  most  disgraceful  vices,  we  see  a  shock 
iog,  but  not  uncommon  union  of  the  wildest 
superstition  with  the  most  avowed  infidelity. 

During  the  reign  of  the  next  equally  cor- 
rupt successor,  we  have  endless  records  of 
the  state  of  society  amon^  persons  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life.  These  notices  are  to 
be  found  in  a  multitude  of  the  letters  and 
memoirs  of  the  individuals  who  were  them- 
selves actors  and  interlocutors  in  these 
scenes  of  familiar  life.  These  fashionable 
societies  are  all  that  come  within  our  present 
designs.  Many  of  those  works  have  pre- 
served the  history  of  characters,  principles, 
and  sentiments,  which  bad  thc\  been  consign- 
ed to  eternal  oblivion,  rel'gi  n  would  have 
had  less  to  mourn,  and  virtue  less  to  regret. 

Many  of  these  writings,  for  life  would  be 
too  short,  and  time  ill  spent  to  peruse  them 
all,  are  adorned  with  elegancies  of  composi- 
tion, and  graces  of  style,  which,  had  they 
been  devoted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  given,  might  have  benefitted  the  world 
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as  much  as  they  have  injared  it.  Oat  of  all 
these  mischievous  but  hghter  writiogs,  we 
shall  only  mention  one  or  two ;  nor  would 
they  have  been  noticed  in  a  little  work  of 
this  nature,  but  for  the  popularity  they  have 
obtained  amongf  us,  and  our  dread  of  that  na- 
tural progress,  the  tendency  of  admiration 
to  produce  imitation. 

In  the  Life  of  Marmontel,  written  by  him- 
self, we  have  an  extraordinary  specimen  of 
decorous  vice  and  accredited  infamy^-of 
abandoned  manners,  to  which  reference  is 
frequently  made,  at  least  to  the  characters 
which  exhibit  them,  without  the  slightest 
feeling  of  their  turpitude.  Vices  abound 
and  are  revealed  without  the  least  apparent 
suspicion  of  their  guilt.  The  intimations, 
indeed,  are  not  repeated  in  the  way  of  boast- 
ing, but  look  as  if  the  writer  did  not  think 
that  concealment  of  the  vice  would  raise  the 
character  he  was  eulogising.  If  there  are 
DO  offensive  descriptions  of  vicious  manners, 
it  seems  to  be  because  they  were  not  under- 
stood to  be  vicious ;  and  if  gayety  of  spirit 
seems  to  conceal  from  the  writer  the  com- 
plexion of  his  own  morals,  gayety  of  style 
seems  almost  to  make  the  reader  lose  si^ht 
of  the  character  of  the  company  in  which 
he  is  passing  his  time.  In  fact,  the  delinea* 
tion  of  those  characters  consists  rather  in  a 
morbid  insensibility  to  sin,  than  in  an  ambi- 
tious display  of  it.  The  slight  veil  thrown 
over  corrupt  manners  by  decency  of  expres- 
sion, seems  the  effect  of  some  remains,  not 
of  principle,  but  of  good  laste.  It  is  the 
cool- blooded ness  of  a  heart  stagnated  by 
long  habits  of  impunity ;  for  while  the  pas- 
sions are  inflamed  by  criminal  indulgences, 
the  sensibilities  of  the  soul  are  chilled.  The 
mind  insensibly  loses  that  delicacy  of  per- 
ception which  nicely  distinguishes  not  only 
the  shades  of  evil,  but  the  very  existence  of 
the  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue. 
This  deadness  of  principle,  and  liveliness  of 
language,  it  is  which  makes  this  writer,  and 
others  we  could  name,  so  peculiarly  danger- 
ous. 

Women  of  fashion,  of  the  very  worst  de- 
scription, to  whose  parties  the  writer  referred 
to  was  familiarly  admitted,  are  named  with 
unbounded  admiration,  not  merely  of  their 
talents,  but  their  virtues.  The  charms  of 
their  conversation,  and  the  amiableness  of 
their  characters,  are  the  theme  of  his  un- 
mixed panegyric.  Incidentally,  however, 
as  a  thing  by  tlie  by,  as  a  trifle  not  requiring 
to  be  named  expressly,  as  a  thing  not  invali- 
datius:  any  of  their  perfections,  it  comes  out, 
that  these  women,  so  faultless  and  so  pane- 
gyrised, are  living  in  an  illicit  commerce 
with  different  men — men,  whose  wives  are, 
with  the  same  uncensurable  guilt,  carrying 
on  similar  connexions  with  the  husbands  of 
other  women !  Sobriety,  chastity,  the  con- 
jugal and  maternal  virtues,  are  not  thought 
necessary  to  be  called  in  to  complete  their 
round  of  perfection.  Impurity  of  heart  and 
life,  dereliction  of  all  the  domestic  duties, 
are  never  brought  forward  as  any  deduction 
from  the  all-atoning  merit  of  graces  of  man- 
ner and  vivacity  of  conversation. 


Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  iatKid* 
ed  advanced  age  as  a  season  of  repose,  re» 
flection,  and  preparation  for  death ;  and  to 
have  sebt  its  infirmities,  sufferings,  and  d^iU 
ity,  as  gracions  intimations  of  our  approach* 
ing  change,  and  with  a  mercifbl  view  of  oor 
attaining  hy  those  remembrances,  to  theead 
of  our  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  oor  sooIb. 

But  one  of  the  unhallowed  projects  oa 
which  these  accomplished  societies  seem  to 
have  congratulated  themselves,  was  in  d^ 
feating  this  providential  procedure.  It  was 
their  boasted  aim  to  cheat  old  age  of  iiseil— 
of  its  present  inconveniences,  its  decsys, 
and  its  priMpective  views,  by  amorearaiisiog- 
method.  They  contrived  to  divert  the  stage 
of  infirmity  into  a  scene  of  superindaced 
g^ayety  ana  increased  levity.  Instead  of  de- 
siring to  invest  it  with  tne  peaoefol  attri- 
butes of  calmness  and  resignation,  tbey  !■• 
vented  the  means  of  making  old  age  lose 
itself,  as  it  were,  in  youthful  images,  not 
only  by  indulging  in  light  reading,  but  loose 
composition.  One  of  them  was  so  snocess- 
fully  boiled  in  Medea's  kettle,  that  his  eulo- 
gist triumphantly  tells  us  be  translated  An- 
osto,  and  published  tales  exhibiting  pictures 
of  voluptuousness  without  indecency ;  and 
these  boasted  exploits  are  adduced  as  adding 
fresh  laurels  to  a  being  on  the  very  verge  of 
eternity ! 

Hear  a  celebrated  academician  immortal- 
ise one  of  the  deceased  confraternity  in  his 
public  oration !  In  illustrating  the  character 
of  his  friend,  who  died  in  extreme  old  a^pe, 
he  describes  this  period  as  '  a  season  when 
ingenious  trifling  is  peculiarly  graceful ;  a 
period  in  which  men  might  give  themselves 
up  to  levity  with  the  least  scruple  and  the 
most  success.  It  is  in  old  age,  says  the  ora- 
tor, that  ihe  mind  ii  ditabui^d  an  ail  #v6;erf«, 
and  Ihcd  a  man  hat  a  right  to  jut  upon  every 
Ihin^r !  It  is  then  that  long  experience  has 
taught  him  the  wit  of  concealing  reason  un- 
der a  veil  which  may  embellish  it  !** 

Whoever  has  cast  an  eye  on  the  lately 
published  letters  of  Madame  du  Deffane, — a 
most  unnecessary  and  anprofitahle  addition 
to  the  late  load  of  similar  literary  mischief, 
— ^will  have  beheld  such  a  picture  of  the 
manners  even  of  private  and  select  society, 
amoo^  persons  of  high  rank,  science,  taste, 
and  literature,  as  most  make  him  look  on 
these  distinctions  without  envy,  when  beheld 
disconnected  with  those  principles  which 
alone  render  talents  estimable. 

In  the  history  of  this  distinguished  lady, 
we  find  these  striking  circumstances :  they 
present  a  melancholy  instance  how  com- 
pletely, in  Paris,  at  that  time,  a  disregard  of 
all  the  obligations  of  duty,  all  sense  of  reli- 
gion, all  the  charities  of  domestic  virtue,  all 
the  purposes  of  social  usefulness,  was,  onAer 
part,  perfectly  compatible  with  her  being  re- 
ceived in  the  first  society.  On  the  part  of 
her  associates,  all  the  objections,  insurmount- 
able, we  trust,  in  any  other  place,  were  there 
sacrificed  to  the  reigning  iool-^he  fondness 

*  Speech  of  Condorcet  to  the  Acadeony  on  the 
death  of  Monsieur  De  Tressen. 
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Ibr  dtfipliiy  In  conyenatton,  tbe  rftnity  of 
eclipsing  those  who  eclipsed  others 

We  see  also  how  little  splendid  talents 
contribute  to  the  felicities  or  the  life,  or  to 
the  yirtnes  of  the  possessor.  We  even  see 
that,  when  not  under  the  control  of  sound 
principle,  they  awfully  increase  the  present 
capacity  for  evil,  and  the  responsibility  of  a 
future  reckoning.  Instead  of  promoting 
improvement,  they  carry  contamination.  In 
morals  as  well  as  m  politics, 

■  Great  power  is  an  achievemciit  6f  great  HI.* 

Some  of  these  brilliant  societies  fostered 
in  their  bosoms  the  serf^ents  that  were  so 
soon  to  sting,  not  only  their  own  country,  but 
all  Europe.  Here  were  cherished  those 
academical  philosophers,  wits,  and  political 
economists,  who  first  sounded  the  alarm  for 
the  simultaneous  extinction  of  thrones  and 
altars;  who  first  exhibited  the  portentous 
remedies  for  curing  despotism  by  anarchy, 
and  superstition  by  atheism ;  who  sowed  the 
first  prolific  seeu  of  those  revolutionary 
horrors  which  so  rapidly  sprung  up  into  the 
poisonous  tree  of  liberty,  and  who  hurled 
their  arrows  at  the  God  of  heaven,  and  erect- 
ed on  the  meditated  ruins  of  his  kingdom, 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  reason. 

Previously  to  some  of  Madame  du  Def- 
fand's  numerous  intrigues,  she  had  been  sep- 
arated from  her  husband,  on  the  ground 
which,  it  is  presumed,  the  laws  of  En^and 
would  not  recognise  as  a  lawful  impediment 
"'-that  *'  he  wot  a  weak  and  tiresome  eompan- 
ion  /'  She  was  extraordinarily  acute,  but 
ber  acuteness,  though  it  was  frequently  just, 
was  always  malicious.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  she  was  more  completely  deficient 
in  sensibility  or  principle.  She  possessed 
all  theonalities  which  attract,  but  wanted  all 
those  wnich  attach  ;  or.  rather,  she  wanted 
no  talent  but  that  of  turning  those  she  pos- 
sessed to  a  better  account.  Not  possessing 
tbe  female  virtues,  she  either  did  not  believe 
in  their  existence,  or  despised  them.  If  she 
wanted  anv  vice,  it  was  that  of  hypocrisy  ; 
for  she  takes  little  pains  to  hide  qualities 
which  were  not  fit  to  be  seen.  If  she  posses- 
sed any  virtue,  it  was  frankness,  which  yet 
was  often  disfigured  by  coarseness,  and  not 
seldom  counteracted  by  falsehood.  She 
wanted  all  the  good  feelings  of  kindness,  af- 
fection, and  tenderness;  and  possessed  in 
perfection  all  the  bad  ones  of  ill-nature,  jeal- 
ousy, and  envy  ;  but  her  ruling  passion  was 
a  selfishness  the  most  deeply  rooted,  and  an 
egotism  the  most  completely  unconquerable. 
The  dark  and  hollow  character  which  she 
takes  little  pains  to  conceal,  is  rendered  more 
broadly  conspicuous  by  the  warmth  of  her 
colouring,  the  strength  of  her  language,  and 
the  power  of  her  wit,  all  frequently  exerci- 
sed in  proclaiming  her  own  impieties. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  unrelenting 
rancour  of  her  heart,  that  a  friend,  of  the 
same  class  of  character,"^  whom  she  bad  for- 
merly loved  as  much  as  she  could  love  any 
woman  ;  one  who  had  been  her  select  com- 


panion in  her  own  house  fifteen  years,  but 
who  had  quitted  her  in  disgust,  and  set  up  a 
talking  houte  for  herself,  which  drew  away 
some  of  *  the  best  feathers  in  her  wing  ;* — 
on  hearing  the  death  of  this  rival  lady,  she 
only  exclaimed,  *  I  wish  she  had  died  many 
years  ago,  and  then  I  should  not  have  lost 
D^Alembert  !^ 

We  learn  from  her  letters,  that  her  splen- 
did society  was  composed  not  merely  of  wits, 
philosophers,  and  academicians,  but  of  wo- 
men of  rank,  of  nobles,  and  of  statesmen, 
with  one  of  whom  she  was  connected. — 
From  those,  it  must  be  confessed,  admirably 
written  epistles,  we  profitably  learn  much  of 
the  hollowness  of  worldly  friendships,  much 
of  the  insincerity  of  mere  wits  and  mere 
men  of  letters-^of  persons  who  associate 
together,  partly  for  the  credit  of  having  it 
known  that  they  are  so  associated— who  mix 
acrimony  and  adulation,  venturing  to  indem- 
nify themselves  for  their  reciprocal  flattery 
when  together,  by  their  cutting  sarcasms 
when  separated.  Happily,  the  more  we  see 
of  these  communications,  the  more  we  are 
convinced  that  nothing  but  sound  principle, 
*  ^odly  sincerity,'  a  conquest  over  vanity,  a 
triumph  over  egotism,  an  habitual  struggle 
against  selfishness— can  establish  an  bonour- 
able,  virtuous,  and  durable  friendship,  or 
shed  a  benign  lustre  on  the  most  polished  so- 
ciety. 

We  repeat,  that  these  reports  are  not  in- 
dustriottslv  gleaned  from  rival  parties,  ill- 
informed  journalists,  nor  even  from  virtuous 
writers,  eager  to  expose  the  vices  they  de- 
tested ;  but  from  the  principal  performers  la 
the  scene— from  a  woman  whose  uncontrol- 
lable openness  prevents  her  concealing  her 
own  vices. 

We  see,  not  without  pain,  her  exposure 
of  the  faults  of  some  of  the  associates  whom 
she  so  sedulously  courts,  and  so  constantly 
abuses ;  we  see  the  malignity  which  forces 
itself  through  all  her  endeavours  to  appear 
amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  distinguishea  per 
son  to  whom  she  writes ;  we  see  the  corro^ 


*  Mademoiselle  dc  TEsninas 
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ding  envy,  the  gnawing  jealousy,  and  some- 
times the  obvious  aversion  to  the  individu- 
als of  a  society,  without  which  she  cannot 
exist ;  which  society  probably  entertained  a 
reciprocal  hatred  of  tneir  flattering  hostess, 
and  yet  could  not  exist  without  her»  All 
this  exhibits  a  scene,  from  which  an  unso- 
phisticated English  heart  tum^  away,  sick- 
ening with  disgust. 

This  unhappy  woman,  old,  deaf,  blind,  re- 
pining, and  impious,  yet  drew  this  accom- 
plish^ society  about  her  by  their  mutual 
fondness  for  conversation.  They  met  with- 
out affection,  they  parted  without  regret ; 
yet  meet  they  must— they  were  necessary 
to  each  other,  not  for  comfort,  for  they  knew 
neither  the  name  nor  the  thing ;  but  society 
being  an  article  of  the  first  necessity  for  the 
support  of  existence,  it  must  be  had  with 
companions  hating,  anckhated  by,  each  other. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  fondness  for 
society  seems  not  so  much  a  taste,  as  a  ra 
g^ng  appetite. 

It  is,  however,  a  cheerless,  heartless  socie 
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ty,  when  penoos  of  talents  and  breeding 
meet,  not  so  mocb  to  enjoy  each  other,  as  to 
get  rid  of  themselves.  Intimacy  without 
confidence,  and  interconrse  without  esteem, 
add  little  to  the  genuine  delights  of  social 
life.  Competition,  while  it  inflames  vanity, 
is  no  improver  of  kindness. 

In  a  city  like  Paris,  where  men  were  wits 
and  authors  by  profession,  and  ladies  judges 
and  critics  by  courtesy,  nothing  was  con- 
sidered as  an  exclusion  from  these  societies 
but  want  of  talents  to  amuse,  or  taste  to  de- 
cide.  The  poet  produced  his  work,  not,  how- 
ever, so  much  to  be  corrected  as  applauded ; 
not  so  much  to  be  counselled  as  flattered ; 
he,  in  return,  paying  usuriously,  in  the  same 
counterfeit  coin,  the  honour  conferred  on 
him,  and  the  benefit  done  him,  by  their  pro- 
clamation of  the  beauty  of  his  work ;  his 
fame,  perhaps,  suspended  on  the  avowed 
patronage  of  a  woman  whom  we,  in  our  plain 
language,  should  call  infamous.  He  is  grate- 
ful to  receive  his  imprimatur  and  his  crown 
of  laurel  from  fair  and  fashionable,  but  im- 
pure hands ;  and  Paris  resounds,  next  morn- 
ing, with  the  immortality  assigpned  him  by 
the  decision  of  this  coterie. 

All  this  might  be  very  well,  or  at  least 
would  not  be  so  very  bad,  if  there  were  no 
future  reckoning ;  but  to  see  old  age  with- 
out consolation,  dreading  solitude  as  only  less 
terrible  than  death  ;  to  contemplate  loss  of 
sight  as  only  aogmenting  spiritual  blindness, 
yet  to  see  the  afflicted  sofliBrer  clinging  lo 
this  miserable  existence,  and  closing  a  life 
of  sin  with  a  death  without  penitence  and 
without  hope;  to  consider  talents  capable 
of  great  things,  abused  and  misapplied;  a 
God  not  merely  forsaken,  but  denied ;  all 
these  are  images  from  which  the  sober  mind 
turns  away  with  horror  softened  b]^  compas- 
sion. May  every  daughter  of  Britain  say, 
with  the  patriarch  of  old,  *  Come  not  into 
their  secret,  O  my  soul ;  to  their  assembly 
let  not  thine  bononr  be  united  !* 

Some  ladies  of  nnimpeached  morality 
were  found  in  these  coteries.  True:  yet 
we  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  saying,  that  they 
GOttld  nave  retain^]  but  little  of  that  delica- 
cy which  should  preserve  the  purity  of  so- 
ciety, when  they  make  no  scruple  ot  mixing 
intimately  with  women  whose  practices  they 
would  not  by  any  means  adopt.  In  such  so- 
ciety virtue  withers,  delicacy  is  impaired, 
and  principle  finall^r  extinguished. 

In  this  view  it  is  impossible  not  to  make  a 
shoK  digression,  to  observe  with  gratitude 
on  the  obligations  of  English  society  to  our 
late  venerated  queen.  Not  to  insist  on  the 
admii*able  example  she  set  in  her  exact  per- 
formance of  all  the  domestic  duties ;  her  pub- 
lic conduct,  in  one  important  instance,  will 
ever  reflect  honour  on  her  memory — we 
mean  her  solicitude  to  prevent  the  impure 
mixtures  to  which  we  are  now  alluding. 
She  raised,  as  it  were,  a  rampart  between 
vice  and  virtue ;  and  her  strictness  in  ex- 
cluding from  the  royal  presence  all  who  had 
forfeited  their  claim  to  be  introduced  to  it, 
bad  a  general  moral  effect,  by  excluding 
them  also  from  the  virtuous  society  of  others 


of  their  own  rank.  DiacriminatioM  of  tbb 
nature  are  of  incalculable  value  in  preser- 
ving the  distinctions  between  correctiieas 
and  impurity,  when  no  offender,  though  of 
the  highest  rank,  can  preserve  the  pnblic 
dignity  of  the  station  she  has  disfaonovred. 

•  *Twa8  hard,  perhaps,  on  here  and  there  a  wtif, 
Destfous  to  return,  and  not  received ; 
But  was  a  wbolesonoie  rigour  in  the  matn« 
And  taufl[ht  th*  MnhlemifkM  to  preeerve  viA  eare 
That  parity,  whoee  loss  was  loss  of  all.* 


London  also  has  had  its  select  aaeembles 
for  conversation.  They  were  iMilber  tri- 
fling, dull,  nor  pedantic.  If  there  wen  less 
dismay  of  wit,  less  pains  to  be  essj^,  less 
study  to  be  natural,  less  affectation  of  being 
nnaffected,  less  effort  to  be  oncoastiained, 
there  was  more  sincerity,  integrity,  and 
kindness.  If  there  was  a  less  perpetnal  aim 
at  being  ingenious,  ingenuity  was  never 
wanting.  If  there  were  lees  persiflage  and 
sarcasm,  tiiere  was  more  alfeottoo,  tmthp 
and  nature.  Religion,  though  not  diacused, 
was  always  venerated,  and  no  degrae  of 
rank  or  talent  would  have  proenred  an  imtn- 
dnction  when  there  was  any  taint  «mi  te 
reputation. 

The  tone  of  social  interoonrae  ia  at  pres- 
ent, perhaps,  likely  to  be  raised  bjr  ike  re- 
cent adoption  of  more  direct  religioos  im- 
provement in  the .  private  parties  of  soooe 
persons  of  rank  and  talents.  But  to  leCon 
to  Paris. 

One  instance  more  of  the  substitntion  of 
talent  for  virtue,  and  of  the  little  rcgatd 
paid  to  tiie  absence  of  the  one  where  the 
other  abounded ;  one  instance  more,  and  we 
will  relieve  our  Readers,  and  carry  tbem  to 
breathe  a  purer  atmosphere  in  better  ooibf 
pany.  The  celebrated  Madame  d^Epinay 
IS  described  by  one  of  her  adflurers,*  wbe 
came  in  the  order  of  succession  next  after 
Rounean,  not  only  as  the  most  attractive, 
but  most  dUcreet  of  women !  This  discre- 
tion, which  is  his  rather  than  hers,  appean 
in  his  making  her  indulgence  in  forbiddeB 
gratifioations,  consistent  with  her  constant 
regard  for  public  opinion,  and  the  desire  of 
reputation.  He  records,  intentionaUy  to 
her  honour,  that  being  above  all  prsjwdices 
herself,  (that  is,  above  the  weakness  of 
Christianity,}  yet  no  <me  knew  better  what 
was  due  to  tne  prejudices  of  others.  She 
oonformed,  heooserves,  as  scmpnlously  to 
old  usages,  as  to  new  opinions,  and  kept  up 
the  outward  observances  of  the  church  as 
much  as  a  woman  of  an  ordinary  mind  could 
have  done;  that  is,  she  was  at  once  an  infi- 
del and  a  hypocrite.  He  proclaims  to  her 
glory,  that  *  without  believing  in  any  cate- 
chism but  tliat  of  good  sense,  she  never  fail- 
ed to  receive  the  sacraments,  painful  as  the 
stupid  ceremony  was,  with  Uie  best  grace  im- 
aginable, as  often  as  decency,  or  the  seru- 
pfes  of  her  friends,  made  it  becoeaiag/ 
<  Perhaps,'  adds  her  profane  panegyrist, 
*  there  was  as  much  greatness  in  receiving 
them  with  Aer  notion  of  them,  as  there  would 

*■  te  Baron  de  Grimm. 
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hxfB  been  in  xefdsiog  them.*  It  it  any  wod« 
der  that,  with  uttch  a  conformity  of  prioci- 
ple»,  ahe  obtained  the  prize  of  tbie  academv, 
as  well  as  the  homage  of  the  academician  r 

We  are  amused  to  think  with  what  a  coc 
temptnoas  smile  of  pitv  these  ladies,  with  all 
their  allowed  taste  and  levning,  must,  if  they 
were  coosisteitit,  Sire  beheld  the  pictures  of 
these  obsolete  wires,  Andromache  and  Pe- 
nelope, as  delineated  by  the  Grecian  bard- 
pictures  of  female  excellence  and  domestic 
virtue,  which  hare  drawn  the  tear  of  admir- 
ing^ sympathy  from  many  a  British  eve. 
The  poet  has  omitted  to  mention  whether 
their  yaliant  lords  loved  them  tbe  less  for 
having  spent  the  hoars  of  their  absence  in 
scenes  of  bloody  warfare  or  perilous  adven- 
ture, io  mournful  solitude,  cheating  the  time 
in  simple  occupations,  yet  such  as  served  to 
keep  up  the  memory  of  their  beloved  heroes ; 
in  one,  by  contriving  decoratians  for  a  living 
lord,  or,  in  the  other,  honouring  the  memo- 
ry qt  the  dead  one,  by  preparing  funeral 
hononrs  for  bis  &ther,  ingeniously;  deferring 
the  detested  second  nvptials  by  nightly  un- 
ravelling the  daily  labour,  aod  thus  keeping 
her  promise  of  consent  when  the  wprk 
should  be  finished,  i^nd  preserving  her  fideli- 
ty to  her  lord  by  never  finishing  it. 

What  manly  £nglish  heart  would  not  pre* 
fer  the  fond  anxiety  of  the  Trojan  wifo, 
which  led  her  in  secnret  to  the  watch-tower 
to  mark  the  battle,  and  tenderiv  seek  to  ex- 
plore her  husband  so  soon  to  bleed,— tp  all 
the  Aapasi^of  Greece,  to  all  tbeBu  Def- 
fands,  theDe  rEspinaases,  the  D'Epinays, 
to  all  the  beau  ideal  of  the  ianoy,  and  ail  tlie 
practical  pollutions  of  the  life,  of  the  '  bonnes 
eodetUe'  of  the  metropolis  of  Fraoce  ? 

But,  happily,  we  need  not  go.  hack  to  ran- 
sack antiquity  for  examples  in  the  finely  im- 
agined females  of  Troy  or  Ithaca,  nor  for 
loamingM  to  the  polished,  but  profligate  cour- 
tezans of  Athens,  nor  to  the  criminal  coun- 
tesse  of  Paris ; — we  may  find  instances  of 
the  one,  and  a  complete  contrast  to  the  oth 
er,  nearer  home.  We  need  %o  no  further 
for  the  highest  examples  of  fenMle  dwnity, 
talent,  and  worth,  than  are  to  be  found  m  the 
private  biography  of  our  own  country. 

Wa  could  prodoce  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber in  the  highest  rank  of  women,  who,  if 
their  names  are  not  blazoned  in  the  book  of 
fame,  will  be  recorded  in  more  lasting  char« 
acters  io  the  book  of  life— who,  if  their  me- 
moirs are  not  spangled  with  their  hon$  molf , 
have  yet  had  their  good  actions  aod  holy 
principles  embalmed  in  the  writings  of  their 
faithfhl  Christian  friends.  But  we  shall  con- 
fine oarselves  to  a  very  fow. 

The  Lady  Mary  Armyne,  descended  fttm 
the  nocient  Earis  of  Shrewsbnry,  was  emin- 
ently skilled  in  human,  but  especiaQy  in  di- 
riae  leaminj;:  But  the  remembrance  of  her 
taknts,  winch  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
first  order,  is  lost  in  that  of  her  Christian 
Tirtues.  Among  numefona  other  instances 
of  her  pious  exertions,  she  oontributed  lam- 
Ifto  the  support  of  a  society  for  oonvertrag 
the  Indians  in  New-England,  long  before 
missions  were  thongjit  of  by  her  lardy  coun- 
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tnrmen.  On  hearing  of  the  fatal  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  she  instantly  devoted  a 
large  stun  to  those  exiled  and  destitute  cler- 

Srmen  who  had  fied  hither  for  protection, 
er  piety  was  as  exemplary  as  that  exten- 
sive benevolence  of  which  it  was  the  source. 
In  Birch's  Life  of  the 'Hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
there  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  Mary, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  of  whom  it  is  saying 
every  thing  to  say  that  she  was  entirely  wor- 
thy of  being  sister  to  that  illustrious  Chris-* 
tian  philosopher.  Of  the  eminently  pious 
Lady  Frances  Hobart,  the  ornament  of  the 
court  of  James  the  First,  Dr.  Collins  has  pre- 
served an  interesting  memorial.  A  long  and 
unwearied  attention,  for  many  years,  to  the 
bodily  sufferings  of  her  brd,  could  onlv  be 
surpassed  bv  her  anxiety  for  his  spiritual  in- 
terests. Through  the  blessing  of  God  she 
became  the  honoured  instrument  of  a  total 
change  in  his  character,  who  never  named 
her  by  any  other  appellation  but  that  of  his 
\  dear  saint.*  This  term  had  not  then  fallen 
into  reproach. 

Of  Susanna,.  Countess  of  Suffolk,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  too  much.  For  brevity^  sake, 
however,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  one 
or  two  particulars  in  speaking  of  a  life  which 
was  a  constant  series  of  secret  piety  and  ac- 
tive benevolence.  When  near  her  end, 
which  happened  in  her  twenty-second  year, 
she  implorad  of  her  lord,  that  whatever  pro- 
vision might  be  made  for  the  fortunes  or  ac- 
quirements of  her  children,  that  they  might 
be  educated  in  the  strictest  principles  of 
Christianity,  in  comparison  of  which  she  es- 
teemed all  worldly  accomplishmenU  as  noth- 
ing. To  her  ^fxnf^  father,  who  had  been  in- 
attentive to  Christian  duties,  she  administer- 
ed such  spiritual  supports,  that  in  rapture  he 
praised  Crod  that  be  should  live  to  receive 
his  best  religious  consolations  from  his  own 
child ! 

To  the  memory  of  the  Lady  Cutts,  the  in- 
comparable wife  of  the  |^lant  Lord  Cutts, 
so  distinguished  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  no- 
ble justice  has  been  done  in  ae  admirable  fu- 
neral sermon  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  which 
we  would  recommend  to  every  reader  who 
has  a  taste  for  exalted  piety  or  nne  writing. 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastinn  was  notlesa 
distinguished  for  superior  talents  than  for 
eminence  in  everv  Christian  attainment. — 
She  has  been  celebrated  for  both  in  the  Tat- 
ler,  under  the  very  inappropriate  appellation 
of  Aspasia.  No  two  characters  could  form 
a  more  perfect  contrasl. 

But  the  time  would  fail  to  enumerate  all 
the  English  ladies  wlio  have  conferred  hon- 
our on  their  country.  Of  those  already' 
mentioned,  all  possessed  considerable  talents. 
Some  were  eminent  for  their  skill  in  the  dead 
languages ;  others  for  their  knowledge  of 
philosophj^  and  the  sciences ;  all  for  their 
nigh  religious  attainn>ents.  All  were  prac- 
tical Christians— all  adorned  their  profession 
by  the  strictest  attention  to  thn  domestic,  thet 
relative,  and  the  social  dnties.^ 

*Foraftill  aceoont  of  these,  and  naay  ether 
eooally  eminent  ladies,  tee  '  Mevobs  of  Ptoas 
Women* 
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But  what  shall  we  say  to  Rachel,  Lady 
Kussell  ?  Many  daug^hters  have  done  virtu- 
ously, but  thou  excelTesttbem  all !  She  has 
tmintcatioQally  bequeathed  us  her  character 
in  her  letters.  Though  there  is  little  ele- 
gance in  her  style,  there  is  all  the  dignity  of 
wisdom  and  truth  in  her  sentiments.  Many 
specimens  of  epistolary  writing  might  hie 
produced,  which  excel  these  in  the  graces  of 
composition,  but  few  which  surpass  them  in 
that  strong  sense,  solid  judgment,  and  those 
discriminating  powers  which  were  the  char- 
acteristics of  her  intellectual  attainments,  as 
heroic  fortitude.  Christian  humility,  unsha- 
ken trust  in  God,  and  submission  to  his  dis- 
pensations, were  of  her  religious  character. 
Such  a  combination  of  tenderness  the  most 
exquisite,  magnanimity  the  most  unaffected, 
aud  Christian  piety  the  most  practical,  hare 
not  often  met  in  the  same  mind. 

An  acute,  but  sceptical  French  writer, 
calls  *■  Magnanimity  the  good  sense  of  pride, 
and  the  noblest  way  of  obtaining  praise.' — 
Flow  well  has  the  prince  of  pagan  philoso- 
phers, by  anticipation,  corrected  this  tinsel 
phrase !  '  If  thou  art  not  good,  th?  magna- 
nimity is  ridiculous,  and  worlhy  of  no  hon- 
our.' Ifow  did  our  sublime  Christian  suf- 
ferer practically  improve  upon  both !  *•  Seek 
not  the  honour  which  cometh  from  men,  but 
that  which  cometh  from  God.^ 

Whether  we  view  this  illustrious  daughter 
of  the  virtuous  Southampton  taking  notes 
on  the  public  trial  of  her  noble  consort,  con- 
cealing the  tender  anguish  of  the  wife  under 
the  assumed  composure  of  the  secretary ; 
whether  we  behold  her,  after  his  condemna- 
tion, prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  unfeeling 
monarch,  imploring  a  short  reprieve  for  her 
adored  husband,  while  the  iron-hearted  king 
heard  the  petition  without  emotion,  and  re- 
fused it  iftithout  regret ;  whether  we  behold 
her  sublime  composure  at  their  final  separa- 
tion, which  drew  from  her  dving  lord  the 
confession, '  the  bitterness  of  deaUi  is  past ;' 
whether  we  behold  her  heroic  resolution 
rather  to  see  him  die,  than  to  persuade  him 
to  any  dishonourable  means  to  preserve  his 
life  ;  whether  we  see  her  superiority  to  re- 
sentment afterwards  towards  the  promoters 
of  his  execution, — no  expression  of  an  un- 
forgiving spirit ;  no  hard  sentence  escaping 
her,  even  against  the  savap^  Jeffries,  who 
pronounced  his  condemnation,  adding  insult 
to  cruelty  ;  no  triumph  when  that  infamous 
judge  was  afterwards  disgraced  and  impris- 
oned ;  if  we  view  her  in  that  more  than  tem- 
perate letter  to  the  King  a  few  days  after 
her  dear  lord's  execution,  declaring  that,  if 
she  were  capable  of  consolation,  it  would 
only  be  that  ner  lord's  fame  might  foe  pre- 
served in  the  King's  more  favourable  opin- 
ion : — ^had  long  habits  of  voluptuousness  left 
any  sense  of  pity  in  this  corrupt  king  ;  or, 
rather,  if  a  heart  had  not  been  forgotten  in 
bis  anatomy,  it  must  have  been  touched  at 
her  humble  intreaty  that  •  he  would  grant 
his  pardon  to  a  woman  amazed  with  grief,  to 
the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  served  his 
father  in  his  greatest  extremities,  and  his 
<2!lftajesty  in  his  greatest  perils  :' — if  we  view 


this  extraordinary  sufferer  under  all  these 
trials,  while  we  admire  the  woman,  we  mu^t 
adore  the  divine  grace  which  alone  cooU 
sustain  her  under  tnem. 

After  this  imperfect  sketch,  may  we  not 
say,  that,  for  an  example  of  ooojngal  tender- 
ness, we  need  not  go  out  o^nr  own  coun- 
try for  a  perfect  model  -'^^Bia  swallowing 
fire  because  she  would  n^mr?ive  her  Bru- 
tus, the  Pale^  ntm  doUt  of  the  faithful  Arra- 
ia,  as  she  stabbed  herself,  and  then  presented 
the  sword  to  her  husband,  to  set  him  an  ex- 
ample of  dying  bravely  ;  these  heixHc  in- 
stances of  conjugal  affection,  which  have 
been  the  admiration  of  ages,  are  surpassed 
by  the  conduct  of  Lady  Russell :  fAey  6voi. 
a  voluntary  death  rather  than  outlive  their 
husbands;  Christianity  imposed  on  herihz 
severer  duty  of  surviving  hers— of  living  to 
suffer  calamities  scarcely  less  trying,  ana  to 
perform  duties  scarcely  less  heroic.  After 
weeping  herself  blind,  after  the  loss  of  her 
only  son  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  let  ns  view 
her  called  to  witness  the  death  of  her  daugh- 
ter, the  Duchess  of  Rutland.  After  seeing 
her  dead  corpse,  let  us  behold  her  going  to 
the  chamber  of  her  other  danghter,  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  then  confined  in 
child-bed,  of  which  the  other  had  jttst  died. 
When  her  only  surviving  daughter  inqahed 
after  her  sister,  the  mother  cfaeerfolly  repli- 
ed, *  I  have  just  seen  her  out  of  bed  !'— It 
was  in  her  coffin. 

In  whatever  attitude,  then,  we  co&sidef 
the  portrait  of  tins  illustrious  lady  it  is  with 
fresh  admiration.  Each  lineament  derives 
additional  beauty  from  its  harmony  with  the 
rest,  the  symmetry  of  the  features  cxMres- 
ponding  with  the  just  proportians  of  (be 
whole  figure. 


England 9  Bui  Hope. 

Wc  have  dwelt  on  (be  present  and  the 
past,  as  well  with  reference  to  oar  neigfalMnirs 
as  ourselves.  If  we  have  shown  that  we 
have  litUe  regret  in  anv  still  remaioing  dif- 
ference between  the  inhabitants  of  the  op- 
posite shores,  and  much  Co  fear  from  a  grow- 
ing resemblance  tietween  than ;  if  we  have 
SttocessfuUy  hinted  at  the  grounds  of  oar  own 
real  superiority,  and  the  possibility  of  main- 
taining, and  even  increasing  our  greatness, 
to  any  extent  consistent  wiui  homan  impa-- 
fection ;  if  we  have,  in  Ihe  two  preoeatn^ 
chapters,  anticipated  what  might  be  our  ulti- 
mate degradation,  whilst  in  the  first  we  bad 
pointed  at  the  heights  to  which  we  may  rea- 
sonably aspire ;  let  us  not  think  it  unworthy 
our  attention  to  inquire  how  we  cut  alone 
answer  our  high  destination,  xerive  what  we 
have  lost,  attain  what  more  is  within  our 
reach,  or  having  attained  it,  how  we  may 
perpetuate  the  inestimable  blessing. 

We  have  at  length,  ihough  with  a  slow 
and  reluctant  movement,  begun  to  provide  a 
national  education  for  the  children  of  the 
poor.  Prejudice  held  out  against  it  with  its 
accustomed  pertinacity ,*-knowled[ge  would 
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only  make  them  idle,  ignorance  would  pre* 
serve  subordinatioo,  the  knowledge  of  their 
duty  would  impede  the  performance  of  it. 
This  last  we  did  not  perhaps  say  in  so  many 
words^  bat  was  it  not  the  principle  of  our 
conduct?  We  put  off  the  instruction  of  the 
poor  till  the  growth  of  crime  made  the  rich 
tremble.  We  reftved  to  make  them  better 
till  they  grew  sounuch  worse  as  to  augment 
the  difficulty,  as  to  lessen  the  probability  of 
their  reform.  The  alarm  came  home  to  the 
opulent.  They  were  afraid  for  their  property, 
for  their  lives ;  they  were  driven  to  do  what 
bad  long  been  Uieir  duty  not  to  have  left 
undone.  But  they  did  it  not,  till  *  the  over- 
flowings of  ungodliness  made  them  afraid.' 
They  discovereidf  at  length,  that  ignorance 
had  not  made  better  subjects,  better  servants, 
better  men  This  lesson  they  might  have 
condescended  to  learn  sooner  irom  the  Irish 
rebels,  from  the  French  revolutionists.  We 
bave  at  length  done  well,  though  we  have 
done  it  reluctantly.  We  have  begun  to  in- 
struct the  poor  in  the  knowledge  of  relignon. 

But  there  is  another  class,  a  class  surely  of 
no  minor  importance,  from  whom  too  many 
Btill  withhold  the  same  blessing.  If,  as  is 
the  public  opinion,  it  is  the  foroe  of  tempta- 
tion which  nas  produced  so  much  cnme 
among  the  poor,  are  not  the  rich,  and  espe- 
cially the  children  of  the  rich,  exposed  to  at 
least  as  strong  temptations,  not  indeed  to 
Bteal,  but  to  violate  other  commandments  of 
equal  authority.^-  Laws,  without  manners, 
will  not  do  all  we  expect  from  them  \  man- 
ners, without  reliffion,  will  be  but  imperfect- 
ly reformed.  And  who  will  say  that  religious 
reformation  will  be  complete,  whilst  it  is  con- 
£ned  to  a  single  class,  or  deemed  at  least  a 
TFork  of  supererogation  by  some  among  the 
bigher  ranks?  There  are,  however,  many 
bonooi^ble  exceptions,  the  number  of  which 
is,  we  trust,  increasing. 

Why  should  the  poor  monopolize  our  be> 
nevolence?  Why  should  the  rich,  in  this 
one  instance,  be  so  disinterested?  Why 
should  not  the  same  charity  be  extended  to 
the  children  of  the  opulent  and  the  great  ? 
Why  should  the  son  of  the  nobleman  not 
share  the  advantage  now  bestowed  on  the 
children  of  his  servant,  of  his  workman,  of 
the  poorest  of  his  neip^hbours  ?  Why  should 
not  Christian  instruction  be  made  a  promi- 
nent article  in  the  education  of  those  who  are 
to  govern  and  to  legislate,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  are  to  work  and  to  serve  ?  Why  are 
these  most  important  beings,  the  very  beings 
in  this  enlightened  countnr  whose  immortal 
interests  are  the  most  neglected  ? 

The  Apostle  tells  us,  that  *  he  who  pro- 
vides not  for  his  own  house  has  denied  the 
faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.'  If  this 
be  true  of  temporal,  what  shall  be  said  of  him 
who  neglects  to  make  *■  for  his  own'  a  spirit- 
ual provision  ?  Does  not  he  far  more  emphat- 
ically deny  'that  faith'  which  is  violated 
even  in  the  other  inferior  case? 

If  we  have  begun  to  instruct  the  poor  with 
a  view  to  check  the  spirit  of  insubordination, 
that  spirit  requires  little  less  suppression  in 
our  own  families.    In  all  ranks  it  is  the  pre- 


vailing evil  of  the*present  day.  The  dimin- 
ished obedience  of  children  to  parents,  of 
servants  to  masters,  of  subjects  to  sovereigns, 
all  spring  from  one  common  root — an  abate- 
ment of  reverence  to  the  authority  of  God. 
Fathers  should  therefore  keep  up  in  their  off- 
spring, as  long  as  possible,  a  dependence  on 
themselves,  without  which  they  will  gradu- 
ally shake  off  their  dependence  on  their 
Maker.  Independence  of  every  kind,  as  it 
is  the  prevailing  wish,  so  it  is  the  most  alarm- 
ing danger.  With  filial  obedience,  obedi- 
ence to  Divine  authority  will  become  con- 
nected ;  but  the  muzzle  of  domestic  restraint 
shaken  off,  there  will  be  no  controul  of  any 
kind  left.  Might  not  a  more  exact  Christian 
institution  help,  to  arrest  the  same  spirit  which 
has,  within  a  rew  years,  so  frequently  broken 
out  in  our,  in  many  respects,  excellent  pub- 
lic schools  ?  We  mean  not  altogether,  to  cen- 
sure the  honourable  seminaries.  Do  not  the 
youth  carry  thither,  rather  than  acquire  there, 
this  want  of  subordination  ?  Is  it  not  too  oft- 
en previously  fostered  at  home  by  the  habits 
of  luxury,  the  taste  for  expense,  the  unre- 
strained indulgences,  the  unsubdued  tem- 
pers, which  so  ill  prepare  them  to  submit  to 
moral  discipline  ?  Laxity  of  manners  and  of 
principles  act  reciprocally :  they  are  alter- 
nately cause  and  effect. 

Tender  parents  are,  indeed,  grieved  at  the 
indications  of  evil  dispositions  in  their  chil- 
dren ;  but  even  worthy  people  do  not  always 
studv  the  human  character :  thev  are  too 
much  disposed  to  believe  this  budding  vice 
but  accidental  defect— a  failing  which  time, 
will  cure.  Time  cures  nothing;  time  only 
inveterates,  only  exasperates,  where  religion 
is  not  called  in  as  a  corrective.  It  is  in  vain 
to  hope  to  tame  the  headstrong  violence  of 
the  passions  by  a  few  moral  sentences ;  the 
curb  is  too  weak  for  the  natural  ferocitjr  of 
the  animal.  If  the  most  religious  education 
does  not  always  answer  the  end,  what  end  is 
an  education,  in  which  religion  does  not  pre- 
dominate, likely  to  produce?  How  is  the 
Christian  character  lilcely  to  be  formed  with- 
out the  strict  inculcation  of  religious  princi- 
ples, without  the  powerful  discipline  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  habits  ? 

Parents  are  naturally  and  honourably  anx- 
ious about  advancing  the  interest  of  their 
sons ;  but  they  do  not  always  extend  this 
anxiety  to  their  best  interests  They  prepare 
them  for  the  wot  Id,  bu$  neglect  to  prepare 
them  for  eternity.  We  recal  our  words ; 
they  do  not  even  make  the  best  preparation 
for  the  world.  Their  affection  is  warm,  but 
it  is  short-sighted ;  for  surely  that  principle 
which  is  the  root  of  all  virtuous  action,  of  all 
the  great  qualities  of  the  heart,  of  integrity, 
of  sober-mindedness,  of  patience,  of  self-de- 
nial, of  veracity,  of  fortitude,  of  perse- 
verance in  a  right  pursuit,  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  character  not  unqualified  for  the  best 
services  to  society ;  for  advancement  in  life, 
for  fitness  for  the  most  useful  employments, 
for  adorning  the  most  honourable  situations : 
for  we  do  not  recommend  such  a  religion  as 
would  make  Ascetics,  as  would  abstract  men 
!  from  the  business  or  the  duties  of  life,  qr. 
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from  the  true  eniovmeiktB  of  aoeiety.  Tbtire 
seems,  indeed,  little  necessity  for  i^rding 
ag^aiost  evils  of  which  we  see  ao  great  dan- 
ger. 

Oentlemeo  should  be  scholars;  liberal 
learning  need  not  interfere  with  religious 
acquirements,  unless  it  be  so  conducted  as 
to  leave  no  time  for  its  cultivation,  unless  it 
cause  them  to  consider  religion  as  an  object 
of  inferior  regard.  But  no  human  learning 
ought  to  keep  religious  instruction  in  the 
back  ground,  so  as  to  render  it  an  inciden- 
tal, a  subordinate  part  in  the  education  of  a 
Christian  gentleman. 

Some  apolo^  might  be  made  for  the  nar 
ttves  of  a  nei^bouring  kingdom  for  their 
contempt  of  religiooy  from  the  load  of  abaurd 
and  superstitious  observances  which  degrade 
it.  Though  even  ikty  might  have  discover- 
ed, under  these  disadvantages,  much  that  ii 
good ;  for  they  have  had  \vriters  who  yield 
to  none  in  elevation  of  sentiment,  in  loftiness 
of  genius,  and  sublimity  of  devotion.*  Tet 
the  labours  of  these  excellent  men  have  left 
the  character  of  their  religion  unaltered. 

But  vfe  have  no  such  excuse  to  plead  for 
the  contempt  or  n^ect  of  religion.  Here, 
Christianity  presents  herself  to  us  neither 
dishonoured,  degraded,  nor  dis^ured.  Here 
she  is  set  before  us  in  all  her  original  purity; 
we  see  her  in  her  whole  consistent  charac- 
ter, in  all  her  lair  and  just  proportions,  as 
she  came  from  the  hands  of  her  Divine  Au- 
thor. We  see  her  as  she  baa  been  complete- 
ly rescued  from  that  encumbering  load  un- 
der which  she  had  so  long  groaned ;  deliver- 
ed from  her  long  bondare,  by  the  laboura  of 
our  blessed  reformers,  and  handed  down  to 
us  unmutilated  and  undefaced. 

If  every  English  gentleman  did  butseri^ 
ously  reflect,  how  much  the  future  moral 
prosperity  of  his  country  depends  on  the 
education  he  majr  at  this  moment  be  giviiig 
to  his  son,  even  if  his  paternal  feelings  did 
not  stimulate  his  zealous  endeavours,  his 
patriotic  would. 

May  the  unworthv  writer,  who  loves  her 
(xmntry  with  an  araour  which  the  superior 
worth  of  that  country  justifies  ;  who,  during 
a  long  life,  has  anxiously  watched  its  alter- 
nations of  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune ; 
and  who,  on  the  very  verge  of  eternity,  is 
proportionally  anxious  for  its  moral  prosperi- 
ty, as  she  approaches  nearer  to  that  state,  in 
view  of  which  all  teropond  considerations 
dimimsh  in  their  value ;  may  she  hope  that 
her  egotism  will  be  forgiven,  and  her  par- 
don be  obtained  for  the  liberty  she  is  taking? 

*  What  has  heen  said  hers  and  elsewhere  of 
France,  and  of  the  reli^n  of  France,  has  been 
■aid  *  SDore  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,'  and  with  the 
single  view  of  caation  to  our  own  country.  How- 
ever we  denreeate  the  past,  we  shall  still  cherish 
the  hope,  that  having  witneased  the  horrors  of  a 
political,  we  may  one  day  hail  the  dawn  of  a  moral 
revolution.    A  Tirtuoua  Kins,  and  an  improving 

Svemment,  leave  us  not  without  hope  that  this 
X  part  of  the  ^lobe  may  yet  rise  in  those  essen- 
tials without  which  a  country  can  never  be  In^y 
great.  May  they  eventually  improve,  in  *that 
righteousness  which  alone  eialteth  a  nation !' 


May  sbe  Tentore  tm  suppoae  tfaatabe  it  new 
conversing  with  some  individual  &ttier  of  a 
family  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  and^  pre- 
suming that  he  would  permit  the  fireedon, 
address  faim»  and  througli  him,  every  maa  of 
rank  and  fortune  in  ttt  kingdom,  tn  flain 
and  bold  language,  with  somethiiig  like  the 
following  suggestions  ? 

Let  it  be  your  principal  eoocem  to  tnia 
up  your  son  in  the  fear  of  God.  Make  this 
fear,  which  is  not  only  ^tbe  begimung^  of 
wisdom'  in  point  of  excellence,  tbe  same 
alsoin  priority  of  time.  Let  the  begwBiiig 
of  wisdom  be  made  the  beginning  of  educa- 
tion. Imbue  the  youthful  mind  betnnes  with 
correct  tastes,  sound  principles,  good  affse- 
tions,and  right  halnts.  Consider  that  the 
tastes,  principles,  affsctioiw,  and  babilB  be 
now  forms,  are  to  be  the  elemeate  of  bis  fti* 
ture  character ;  the  fountain  of  he 
actions,  the  germ  of  whatever  nsay 
be  pure,  virtnoos,  lovely,  and  of  good 

In  his  education  never  lose  sight  of  this 
great  truth,  that  irrellgion  n  the  dentil  of  all 
tnat  is  graceful,  and  amiable,  in  the  hnnian 
mind  ;  the  destruction  of  all  moral  beasity. 
Its  foundations  are  in  the  dust,  and  it  is  a 
vain  attempt  to  hope  to  raise  a  noble  sii|ier- 
structuro  on  so  mean  and  despicable  a  basik 
Tell  him,  that  the  irreligious  man  never 
lo^D  out  of  self.  He  is  his  own  centre ;  aB 
his  views  are  low ;  be  has  no  coneepticMi  of 
any  thing  that  is  lofty  in  virtue,  or  svbliiBe 
infeeKng.  How  should  be?  He  does  not 
look  to  God  as  the  model  of  perlbdioo^-* 
He  will  act  nothing  that  is  holy,  for  be  does 
not  honour  his  commands  ;  be  wiU  ooncare 
nettling  thAt  is  great,  fbr  he  does  not  look  to 
the  Architype  of  greatness ;  there  is  no  im- 
age of  true  grandeur  in  bis  souL  Hit  aued 
will  be  reduced  to  the  narrowneea  of  tbe 
thinga  to  whicb  it  is  familiarised,  and  atom 
to  the  littleness  of  the  obfects  about  wtaidi 
it  is  conversant.  His  views  will  not  be  no> 
ble,  because  they  are  not  excureiTe;  tbey 
are  confined,  imprisoned,  limed,  entangled 
in  earth  and  its  concerns ;  tiiey  never  es- 
patiate  in  the  boundless  regions  of  immor> 
tality.  He  has  no  connecting  link  between 
himself  and  things 

*  Beyond  this  visible  diurnal  sphere.' 

His  soul  is  ciUmped  in  the  exercise  of  all 
its  noblest  Acuities  ;  his  heart  paralysed  in 
its  best  attempts  after  a  fugitive,  lov-nunded 
virtue. 

There  is  no  true  elevation  of  soul  but  what 
tbe  youth  must  acquire  by  the  knowledge  of 
Goa  as  revealed  in  his  word ;  no  perfect  ex- 
ample but  that  exhibited  to  htm  in  the  cha- 
raoter  of  his  Divine  Son ;  nothiof^  but  the 
Gospel,  through  the  grace  of  God,  will 
check  bis  corruptions,  give  him  a  sense  of 
his  accountableness,  and  raise  bis  nature 
above  the  degraded  state  to  which  ain  has 
rpduced  it. 

It  is  material  to  reflect  that  nothing  really 
preparative  to  his  well-being  in  this  life,  and 
conducive  to  his  qualification  as  an  ornament 
to  his  country,  will  othenrise  than  ferward 
him  in  his   progress  fiir  another  coontry. 
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*  er^D  «  hewenly.'  Aiafit  tbo  maMnrat 
wUcheren  naiiire  and  reafon  angyest  for 
naking  bim  a  dutingiiishad  nieisber  of  hn- 
nuiii  society*  and  it  viU  not  lanen  vonr  sat- 
iaftctioa,  nor  lowor  year  gratitude,  when 
yon  toe  thai  yon  have  not  only  trained  bam 
to  be  a  uaeful  and  virtuoua  citiaen,  but  ako 
a  candidate  for  beaven. 

Let  your  child  be  made  Amiliaily  ac* 
qnainted  with  God's  word,  hb  proFioenoe, 
&M  controUing  power,  bis  tnperintending 
eye.  Let  bim  be  taagbt  not  barely  to  read, 
but  to  underttand,  to  lore,  to  yenerate  bis 
Bible.  Implant  at  a  proper  season,  in  bis 
mind,  the  eridencea  m  Christianity,  in  the 
clearest,  simplest,  and  moat  explicit  manner. 
Furnish  him  with  argmnents  to  defend  it,  for 
be  will  not  fail  to  hear  it  attacked.  Teach 
bim  to  despise  ridicule,  that  last  resort  of  the 
bad  defonoer  of  a  bad  cause  ;  for  he  will  find 
that  those  who  cannot  aigue  can  sneer,  and 
be  mar  foel  it  haider  te  withstand  the  one 
than,  the  other. 

Inform  him  that  in  France  it  was  the  ig* 
norance  of  religion  which  produced  the  con- 
tempt of  it ;  and  that  both  together  orer- 
tuxned  the  state,  by  inculcating  |>rinoiples 
boetile  to  all  virtue,  fostering  passions  det- 
ImctiTe  of  all  order,  and  an  iaq>atienpe  of 
control  sobveriire  of  all  goTemment:  all 
m»rin^tn^  from  one  common  source,  all 
meetmg  m  one  common  centre,  a  combine* 
tion  to  throw  off  the  gQiremment  of  God  him* 
•eUl  Impress  upon  nis  young  mind  that  im« 
portent  truth,  that  there  can  be  no  security 
ibr  a  state  in  which  religion  is  not  warmly 
▼et  wisely  taught  by  its  minister!,  cherished 
by  its  goremment,  and  believed  and  rever- 
enced by  the  peoplie. 

There  are  certain  traditional  sayings 
which  daim  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to 
be  received,  which  pass  unexamined,  and 
are  credited  as  oracular.  Quard  him  against 
these  folse  and  sordid,  but  popular  maxims, 
which,  though  the  press  maV  be  used  chiefly 
by  the  lower  orders,  the  toings  themselves 
are  practically  adopted,  pret^  equadly,  by 
*the  great  vulgar,  and  toe  small.*  Some 
vindicate  speculatively  loose  principles,  by 
the  assertion  that  *  thoughts  are  free/  TeU 
your  son  this  is  not  true.  A  Christian  must 
endeavour  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  the  same 
correct  standard  with  his  actions,  and  from 
the  same  awful  motive,  *  Thou  God  seest !' 

There  b  another  popular  but  unfounded 
axiom  respecting  the  use  of  wealth,  namely, 
that  «Aman  may  do  what  he  will  with  Us 
own.*  Christianity  denies  this  assertion  al- 
so. Every  man  has  indeeda  legal  riffht  to 
the  disposal  of  his  own  property,  but  rtfigion 
interdicts  bis  right  to  spend  it  in  vani^  or 
vice;  or  if  he  be  exempt  from  these  grossci 
temptations,  she  still  abridges  bis  i^bt  to 
monopolise  it  Christianity  expects  that  the 
deserving  and  the  distrsssad  shall  come  in 
for  such  a  proportion  of  bis  wealth  as  an  en- 
bprbtened  conaoience  shall  dictate.  The  di- 
vme  peraon  who  refused,  in  a  legal  sense,  to 
be  *  e  divider,  or  a  judge,*  over  a  contested 
propertv,  did  not  foil  to  gnft  on  the  question 
be  avoided  aBswering,  the  imperative  oan- 


ticm,  /  Take  beed  and  beware  of  ovvetous- 
ness.* 

There  »  another  fotal  lesson  which  he 
will  learn  in  the  world,  and  which  the  nat- 
ural pride  of  his  >own  heart  will  seeond  ; 
namely,  that  to  rosent  an  iniury  is  a  mark 
of  soirit,  while  to  foivive  it  shows  a  base 
mind*  The  prince  of  darkness,  in  bis  long 
catalogue  or  expedients,  never  invented  a 
maxim  which  has  brought  more  generous, 
but  iU-dtsciplined  souls  to  destruction. 

The  uncurbed  desires,  the  unrestrained 
passions,  to  which  we  have  before  ad- 
verted, the  contempt  of  submission*  the  sup* 
posed  meanness  of  forbearance,  the  hot  re- 
sentments not  controlled  betimes  in  the  boy, 
may  have  been  preparing  the  man  for  an  act 
which  may  hereafter  fill  hjs  whole  Ufo  with 
cureless  remorse. 

Boys  well  bom  and  accustomed  to  well- 
bred  society,  have  a  sort  of  instinctive  no* 
tion  of  Aofioicr,  which  is  strengthened  by  the 
conversation  to  which  they  are  sometinies 
exposed.  Seixe  upon  this  spirit,  whether 
instinctive  or  contracted,  but  seise  it  with  a 
view  to  convert  it  to  higher  purposes.  This 
Dopular  notion  of  honour  may  seem  to  sive 
oi^ty  to  the  tone  of  bis  conversation,  woile 
it  IS  iimating  bis  heart  with  arrogance.  It 
may  indeed  set  him  above  doing  an  act  whidi 
some  foshionable  men  may  aj^ree  to  call  base, 
but  it  will  not  preserve  him  from  a  duel, 
which  these  men  a|f  ree  to  call  honourable* 
But  whatever  acquittal  a  jury  of  the  world's 
men  of  honour  may  pronounce  on  such  a 
transaction,  it  will,  by  that  awful  decision 
from  which  there  lies  no  appeal,  by  the  defi- 
nitive sentence  of  the  great  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead,  be  pronounced  murder ;  murder 
of  one  of  them  in  the  act,  of  both  in  the  in- 
tention ;  murder  as  criminal  as  that  which 
brings  its  vulgar  perpetrator  on  the  highway 
to  his  ignominious  catastrophe^ 

Lay  hold  then  on  this  high-minded  feeling, 
and  endeavour  to  direct  it  into  a  pfirer 
channel.  Lead  his  aspiring  mind  to  higher 
objects.  Let  the  hope  of  the  fiivour,  and 
the  dread  of  the  displeasure  of  God,  expel 
from  his  heart  a  too  eager  desire  to  court 
the  applause  or  escape  the  censure  of  ir- 
religious men,  by  acts  which,  while  they 
would  offend  his  "Maker,  would  destroy  his 
own  soul.  Let  him  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  swellings  of  human  arrogance, 
and  the  consciousness  of  Christian  dignity. 
Woridiy  maxims  of  honour  are  tumid,  but 
they  are  not  great. 

There  is  no  sure  preservation  from  these 
mischieft,  but  in  an  education  formed  on  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  principles 
drawn  from  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  consci- 
entiously adopted,  and  acted  upon,  would 
subvert  all  the  hollow  and  destructive  max* 
ims  of  the  worldly  code.  How  many  boiling 
passions  might  have  been  cooled,  bow  many 
disappointed  hearts  and  mourning  spirits 
healed,  how  many  duels,  how  many  suicides, 
(both  now  so  dreadfully  prevalent)  might 
nave  been  prevented,  by  the  early  and  unre- 
mitted application  of  this  one  grand  specific. 

Cultivate  in  vour  son  whatever  is  valuable 
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in  science,  or  elegant  in  literatnre. — Inde- 
pendently of  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  it  will, 
by  filling  up  his  time  and  enraeing  bis 
thoughts,  assist  in  setting  his  mind  above  low 
and  sordid  tastes,  and  leave  him  little  leisure 
or  relish  for  the  base  and  grovelling  pursuits 
of  seosuality.  A  love  of  learning  judiciously 
instilled,  is  amongst  the  most  probable  fiuman 
preservatives  from  yul^r  vice ;  though  since 
It  is  human,  it  can  go  but  certain  lengths  as 
to  moral  benefit;  and  we  have  witnessed 
many  deplorable  instances  of  its  fa^ilure,  in 
minds  oftbe  highest  literary  attainments,  for 
want  of  being  under  the  direction  of  a  supe- 
rior principle.  It  is,  however,  a  most  valua- 
ble  suixiliary,  not  only  in  improving  the  in- 
tellect and  refining  the  taste,  out,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  in  rescuing  so  mnch  leis- 
ure fh>m  inferior  pursuits. 

But  learning,  be  it  repeated,  though  it  in- 
vigorates the  mind,  will  not  reform  it.  It  is 
a  shining  ornament,  but  not  of  the  nature  of 
a  corrective.  Mond  «vU  is  not  cured,  is  not 
regulated,— nay,  it  may  even  be  inflamed  by 
it,  where  intellectual  science  is  made  its  own 
end,  and  not  considered  subservient  to  a 
higher.  Lieaming  will  strongly  teach  him 
to  despise  what  is  worthless  in  composition, 
but  will  feebly  lift  him  above  what  is  unwor- 
thy in  practice.  It  will  correct  his  taste,  but 
will  not  enable  him  to  resist  temptation  :  it 
will  improve  his  judment  of  the  world,  but 
will  not  secure  him  tram  its  pollutions.  Hu- 
man learning  will  onlv  teach  him  the  knowl- 
edre  of  others,  the  Biole  that  of  himself 

Let  him  therefore  enter  into  the  battle  of 
the  world  armed  with  weapons  from  the  di- 
vine armoury ;  stoutly  furnished  with  mo- 
tives and  arguments  drawn  from  religion  o 
potencv  to  fortify  his  resolutions,  convince 
his  understanding,  and  affect  his  heart  Let 
him  see  in  your  example,  that  religion  is  nei- 
ther unmanly  or  ungentlemanly.  Accustom 
him  not  to  hear  the  three  dominant  spiritual, 
and*  intellectual  sins,  pride,  selfishness, 
and  egotism,  treated  with  an  indulgence 
not  shown  to  such  as  are  more  disreputable, 
gross,  and  scandalous.  Aranst  both  clas- 
ses the  whole  artillenr  of  toe  Gospel  is  im- 
partially levelled.  Of  the  fi rst,  peculiar  con- 
demnation is  intimated  in  Scripture.  Of 
pride  it  is  observed,  that  «  God  resisteth  the 
proud,'  and  that  it  is  hard  to  be  found  *  fight- 
ing against  Crod.*  Aflrainst  selfishness  it  is 
specifically  proclaimed,  that  *  no  man'  with 
anj  pretensions  to  a  Christian  character 
'  liveth  to  himself;'  that  we  are  not  to  *  seek 
our  own  things,'  and  that  we  must  *  bear  one 
another's  burdens.'— Against  egotism  a  host 
of  precepts  present  themselves  in  battle  ar- 
ray,—<  to  esteem  others  better  than  ourselves, 
to  avoid  vain  glory,  to  look  on  Jhe  things  of 
others ;  to  be  slow  to  speak,  ready  to  hear.' 

Though  these  interior  and  mental  sins  are 
as  mnch  cherished  by  impiety  as  those  which 
are  coarser  and  more  notorious,  yet  as  the 
latter  can  produce  no  plausible  pretence  for 
their  indnlgence ;  as  they  cannot  be  quali- 
fied by  any  sophistry,  nor  covered  by  any  ar- 
tifice, they  are  less  likely  to  hold  out  to  the 
end.    Morality  b  disgusted  by  vulgar  vice,! 


by  the  practical  mns  of  the  centiial  man  ;  \mi 
mere  morality  can  never  extirpate  the  wuxa 
of  the  heart  and  mind :  it  is  not  always  ber 
aim,  nor  if  it  were,  could  she  accompUn  h. 

In  vonr  conversation  vrith  the  voonr  per- 
son, do  not  be  satisfied  to  generaUse  rea^iam. 
Religion  is  an  indefinite  term,  a  vague  word, 
whicn  may  be  made  to  involve  a  variety  at 
meanings,  and  to  amalgamate  a  number  of 
discrepancies.    It  may  release  a  man  from 
all  the  prescribed  institutions  of  Christianity ; 
it  may  set  him  loose  from  all  its  peculiar  doc- 
trines and  restraints;  turn  him  adrift,  and 
dismiss  him  to  his  choice  between  the  *  Je- 
hovah, Jove,  or  Lord,*  of  the  aoeptical  poet. 
Since  life  and  immortality  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  the  Gospel,  a  general  rdigiosi  a 
no  religion  at  all.    His  must  betheidigum 
of  the  IVew-Testament.    Be  not  aahaned  to 
teach  your  son  the  Gospel  ef  Jesus  Christ 
If  you  believe  that  there  is  no  other  name  nn- 
der  heaven  by  which  yourself  can  be  saved^ 
you  must  be  assured  that  there  is  no  olber 
salvation  for  your  son.    Defer  not  then  too 
long  to  communicate  to  him  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  our  faith.    Other  notjons  will 
occupy  the  space  which  yon  leave  vacant 
O  !  stamp  the  right  impressions  on  his  l«ajt 
while  it  is  soft,  tender,  and  ductile  ;  and  be 
will  hereafter  mix  these  early  intbibed  feel- 
ings, and  sentiments,  and  principles,  with 
his  other  sweet  associations,  his  other  pleas- 
ing recollections  of  the  vernal  season  of  life ; 
cnerished  images !  which  the  matured  mind 
is  fond  of  retracing,  and  which  ixminionlv  re- 
main  vivid  when  most  others  have  laded,  or 
are  obliterated. 

Fancv  not  that  these  acquisitions  and  pur- 
suits will  blight  the  opening  buds  of  yoothfol 
gayety  ;  that  they  will  chcik  his  vivacjUr, 
or  obstruct  his  amiable  cheerfulnesk.  The 
ingenuous  unvitiated  mind  is  never  so  happy 
as  when  in  a  state  of  virtuous  exertion,  is 
when  engaged  about  some  object  to  which  it 
must  look  up ;  something  which,  kindling 
its  energies  raises  its  views;  something  which 
excites  the  ambition  of  lifting  it  above  itseli 

Much  less  fear  that  the  pursuits  here  re- 
commended will  depress  his  genius ;  it  will 
exalt  it ;  his  mind  will  find  wider  room  in 
which  to  expand ;  his  horizon  will  be  mors 
extensive ;  his  intellectual  eye  will  take  in  a 
wider  ran^ ;  the  whole  man  will  have  an 
ample  region  in  which  to  expatiate.  To 
know  that  he  is  formed  for  immoilality,  is 
not  likely  to  contract  his  ideas,  or  to  shorten 
his  views.  It  is  irreligion  which  shrinks  and 
shrivels  up  the  faculties,  bv  debasing  the 
spirit,  and  degrading  the  soul. 

And  if  to  now  that  he  is  an  immortal 
being  will  exalt  his  ideas,  to  know  that  he  is 
an  accountable  being  will  correct  his  habits. 
If  to  know  that  '  God  u^  will  raise  hn 
thoughts  and  desires  to  ^1  that  is  perfect,  • 
fair,  and  good,— to  know  that  *  God  is  the 
rewarder  of  all  them  that  seek  Him,'  will 
stimulate  him  in  the  race  of  Christian  duty : 
— ^to  know  that  there  is  a  day  in  which  God 
will  judge  the  world,  will  quicken  his  prepa- 
ration for  that  day. 

As  be  advances  in  age  and  knowledgr. 
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impress  upon  his  inihd,  that  in  that  day  of 
awful  inqnisitioD  he  most  stand  unconnect- 
ed, sinele,  naked !  It  is  not  the  best  attach- 
ments he  may  haye  formed,  the  most  valua- 
ble societies  to  which  he  may  have  belong- 
ed, that  will  then  stand  him  in  any  stead. 
He  must  therefore  join  them  now  with  a 
pure  and  simple  intention ;— -he  must  not 
seek  them  as  somethiog  on  which  to  lean, 
as  something  with  which  to  share  his  respon- 
sibility— this  is  his  own  single  undirided 
concern.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  by  belong- 
ing to  any  society,  however  good,  to  any  par- 
ty, however  honourable,  be  can  shrink  from 
his  own  personal,  individual  accountable- 
ness.  The  union  of  the  labourers  gives  no 
claim  to  the  division  of  the  responsibility. 
In  this  world  Ve  mav  be  most  useful  among 
bodies  of  men  ;  in  tne  great  judgment  we 
must  stand  alone.  We  assist  them  oere,  but 
they  cannot  answer  for  us  hereafter. 

From  bis  Bible,  and  from  his  Bible  only, 
let  him  draw  his  sense  of  those  principles,  of 
that  standard  by  which  he  will  hereiuter  be 
judged ;  and  be  careful  ever  to  distinguish  in 
his  mind  between  the  worldly  morality  which 
he  may  learn  from  the  muftitude,  and  that 
Christian  holiness  which  is  the  dictate  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Scriptures  alone. 
Teach  him  to  discover  there,  he  cannot  dis- 
cover it  too  soon,  that  it  is  not  a  set  of  pro- 
verbial moral  maxims,  a  few  random  good 
actions,  decorous  and  inoffensive  manners, 
the  effect  of  natural  feeling,  of  fashion,  of 
custom,  of  regard  to  health,  of  desire  of  re- 
putation, that  will  make  a  truly  valuable 
character.  This  is  not  to  be  acquired  by 
certain  popular  virtues,  or  rather  fractions  of 
virtues ;  for  there  is  no  inte^^ral  virtue  where 
there  is  no  religion.  Pleasmg  manners  will 
attract  popular  regard,  and  worldly  motives 
will  produce  popular  actions ;  but  genuine 
virtue  proceeds  onhr  from  Christian  princi- 
ples. The  one  is  efflorescence,  the  other  is 
fruit 

After  all,  though  vou  cannot  by  your  best 
exertions,  seconded  by  the  most  fervent 
prayer,  without  which  exertion  will  neither 
be  rightly  directed  nor  successfully  prosecu- 
ted, command  success ;  yet  what  a  support 
will  it  be  under  the  possible  defeat  of  your 
fairest  hopes,  that  you  strove  to  avert  it ! 
Even  if,  through  the  prevalence  of  tempta- 
tion, the  perverseness  of  his  own  nature,  and 
the  malignity  of  his  corruptions,  the  barba- 
rous son  thouid  disappoint  the  best  founded 
bopes  of  the  careful  parent ;  what  a  beart-felt 
consolation  would  it  afford  you,  under  this 
heaviest  of  all  trials,  that  the  misconduct  of 
the  child  is  not  imputable  to  the  neglect  of 
the  father!  The  severest  evil— and  ttiis 
perhaps  is  the  most  severe— is  supportable, 


when  not  aggravated  by  the  consciousness 
that  we  have  contributed  to  bring  it  upon 
ourselves.      Though  it  will  not  pluck    the 
sting  from  his  guilt,  it  will  render  the  poig- 
nancy of  your  own  anguish  more  tolerable. 
But    let   us   indulge   higher    hopes    and 
brighter  prospects    for   our  country.     We 
refer  to  those  hopes  with  which  the  first 
chapter  of  this  little  work  concluded,  name- 
ly, the  rich  provision  which  God  has  put  into 
our  hands  for  accomplishing  his  ^reat  designs 
in  our  favour.    The  hope  therem  expressed, 
and  the  means  humbly  suggested  for  accom- 
plishing it,  was  the  re-formation  of  the  Bri* 
tish  character.     We  have  here,  feebly  in- 
deed, but  honestly,  shewn  what  obviously 
appears  to  be  the  best  security,  the  most  eN 
fectual  barrier,  against  the  vices  and  conta- 
mination of  our  prolonged  continental  inter- 
course.     Religious   education,   with  God's 
blessing  upon  it,  which  every  truly  Christian 
father  will  not  fail  to  invoke,  is  all  in  all 
towards  the  restoration,  the  elevation  of  our 
national  character.     And  let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten, that  it  is  the  education  of  the  rich 
which   must   finally  determine  the  fiite,  at 
once  of  rich  and  poor ;  and  by  consequence^ 
which   must  determine  the  destiny  of  our 
country. 

Here  then  is  Britain*s  last,  best  hope ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  unparalleled  advanta- 
ges we  possess  in  a  learned  and  orthodox 
clergy,  who  instruct  us  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
who  preside  over  our  public  and  private  sem- 
inaries, why  need  we  despair?  Why  need 
w^  doubt,  tnat-the  Christian  religion,  gifted 
on  the  substantial  stock  of  the  genuine  Bri- 
tish character,  and  watered  by  the  dews  of 
heaven,  may  brin^  forth  the  noblest  produc- 
tions of  which  this  lower  world  is , capable; 
though  neither  the  security  nor  the  triumph 
will  be  complete  till  these  *  Trees  of  Right- 
eousness' are  transplanted  into  the  paradise 
of  God. 

Reader,  if  you  are  indeed  a  Chistian  fa- 
ther, anticipate  in  idea  that  triumphant  mo- 
ment, when,  having  cast  your  crown  at  the 
foot  of  the  eternal  tnrone,  you  shall  be  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  your  own  con- 
duct, and,  as  for  as  had  depended  on  you, 
of  that  of  your  ofispring.  Think  of  the 
multiplied  felicities  of  meeting,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God.  those  whom  your  example  and 
instruction  have,  through  his  gnce^  contri- 
buted to  bring  hither !  Think  what  k  will 
be,  to  be  able,  amidst  all  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
amidst  ttke  innumerable  company  of  angels9 
and  the  spirits  of  just  men  maae  perfect—: 
think  of  being  able  to  say  to  the  Universal 
Father,  ^  Behdd,  I  and  the  chOdren  thou  hast 
g^ven  me  !* 


ON  DOMESTIC  ERRORS 

IN  OPINION,  AND  IN  CERTAIN  PRACTICAL  HABITS. 


On  Soundnea  in  Jud^pnetU,  and  ConnsUncy 

in  GmducL 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  foUoiring  pages, 
the  writer  begs  leave  to  obsenre,  that  it  con- 


sists rather  of  nusoellaneous  observations  on 
a  variety  of  topics,  than  in  an  attempt  at  a 
systematic  view  of  religion  or  morals.  It 
cloes  not  pretend  to  present  an  exhibition  of 
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Christiao  doctrine,  or  to  prescribe  the  du- 
ties of  a  Christian  life.    It  is  presumed  that 
the  generality  of  readers  who  shall  honour 
these  pages  with  their  attention,  are  already, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  religious  charac- 
ters ;  consequently,  standing  in  little  need 
of  such  information  as  her  humble  talents 
could  have  imparted.    But  as  religion  is  be- 
come a  subject  of  increasing  and  more  gene 
ral  interest,  it  may  not  be  unseasonable,  as 
we  proceed,  to  point  out  some  of  the  dangers 
to  which  the  less  advanced  Christian  may  be 
liable,  as  well  as  some  of  the  erils  which  may 
subsist  with  high  outward  profession.    To 
those  who  are  beginning  to  see  the  irapor- 
tanoe  of  religion ;  and   of  such   persons, 
adored  be  Almighty  g^oodness !  the  number 
is  rapidly  augmenting ;  to  those  interesting 
dMiracten,  may  the  writer  rentnre  to  address 
a  few  words  of  affectionate  and  respectful 
counsel?     Carefully   encourage   the    first 
dawning  dispositions  of  piety  in  your  heart, 
cherish  erery  indication  of  a  change  in  your 
views  and  an  improvement  in  vour  senti- 
ments.   Let  not  tne  world,  nor  the  things  of 
the  worid,  stifle  the  new-born  principle,  nor 
make  you  ashamed  modestly  to  avow  it. 

But  while  you  cultivate  this  principle  by 
every  possible  means,  avoid  the  danger  of 
fimoyioig  that  your  religion  is  confirmed 
when  it  is  scarcely  be^pin.  Do  not  con- 
clude that  a  complete  change  has  been  ef- 
fiwted  in  your  heiirt  because  there  is  a  re- 
volution in  your  opinions,  and  a  favourable 
alteration  in  your  feelings.  The  formation 
of  a  Christian  character  is  not  the  work  vf 
a  day ;  not  only  are  the  views  to  be  changed, 
but  the  habits  to  be  new-moulded ;  not  only 
is  the  heart  to  be  convinced  of  sin,  but  its 
propensities  are  to  be  bent  into  a  contrary 
direction.  Be  not  impatient,  therefore,  to 
make  a  public  disclosure  of  your  sentiments. 
BeligioQ  is  an  interior  concern.  Try  your- 
selves, prove  yourselves,  examine  your- 
selves, distrust  yourselves.  Seek  counsel  of 
wise,  establisluBd,  sober  Christians.  Pray 
eamestlv  for  more  light  and  knowledge,  and 
especiaify  for  perseverance.  Pray  that  you 
may  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  same  zeal  with 
which  you  set  out.  Of  how  many  may  it  be 
said,  *  Ye  did  run  well— >what  hindered  yon  f* 
Yott  ran  too  h»t;  your  speed  exhausted 
your  itreogth;  yon  had  not  counted  the 
cost. 

CareftiUy  distioguish  between  the  feverish 
heat  of  animal  fervour,  and  the  vital  warmth 
of  Christian  feeling.  Mere  youthful  energy, 
operating  upon  a  newly  awakened  remorse 
for  a  thoughtless  life,  will  carry  the  mind 
certain  lengths ;  but  if  unaccompanied  with 
humilitv,  repentance,  and  a  contmual  appli- 
cation for  a  better  strength  than  your  own, 
this  slig^ht  resource  will  soon  fail.  It  is  not 
that  principle  which  will  encourage  pro- 
gress ;  it  is  not  that  Divine  support  which 
will  carry  you  on  to  the  end.  The  Chris- 
tian race  is  not  to  be  run  at  a  heat :  religion 
is  a  steady,  progressive  course;  it  gains 
speed  also :  pn)gress  quickens  the  pace ;  for 
the  nearer  the  approach  to  the  gaol,  the 
more  ardent  is  the  desire  to  reach  it.     And 


tfao«|b,  ia  your  furtber  adnuoe,  yoa  mr 
imagme  yourself  not  so  near  «s  yoi  di^ 
when  you  first  set  eut,  this  is  not  rnUy  t^ 
case ;  you  have  a  lower  opinion  of  yoor 
state,  Decaaae  jrea  have  obtaiaed  hifber 
views  of  die  spirituality  of  the  law  of  Gad, 
and  a  more  humbling  sense  of  your  own  od- 
worthiness.  £vea  the  almost  Cbrittiaa 
prophet  seems  not  to  have  been  prevkntlf 
so  oeeply  ooovinced  of  sin,  as,  myaa  orcr- 
whelmed  by  the  glory  of  the  Divine  vimq, 
he  exclaimed,  'Mine  eyes  have  ssea  the 
King,  the  Lord  of  Hoots !' 

The  person  who  addresses  yoa  has  leei 
some  promising  obaraoters  sadly  dinppotB: 
the  hopes  their  early  stirpes  ia  religioa  lad 
excited.  B  v  taking  too  high  a  tone  at  fine 
they  not  oaly  lost  aU  the  gjwud  ^  bad 
gained,  but  sunk  mto  indiSereaos  then- 
selves*  accompanied  with  apnjadioe  aniost 
serious  piety  in  others.  They  notoDly  be- 
came deserters,  but  went  over  to  the  CI1^ 
my*s  oamo.  Avoid  Hue  error.  The  weiU 
is  too  maon  disposed  to  impute  rashnea,  pre- 
sumption, and  enthusiasm  to  the  purest  and 
most  correct  religious  charaoten;  Is  jour 
instance  let  them  not  be  furaisbed  with  uy 
ground  for  this  censure  by  your  deierrio^  it. 
If  you  advance,  yoa  glorify  God,  and  pro- 
mote your  own  salvation ;  if  yon  reoede. 
you  injure  the  cause  you  now  isteod  to 
serve,  and  bring  upon  yourselves  a  fesrfoi 
condemnation.  Seu-abaaement,  self-euai- 
nation,  and  prayer,  are  the  best  preim* 
tives  for  all  who  have  entered  on  a  reU^:iou 
life,  and  are  espeoiaUy  becoming  incifHat 
Christians. 

There  is  one  thing  we  would  moie  psHk- 
ularly  press  on  the  important  dssi  we  ut 
now  taking  the  liberty  to  address  ;---i<  i»  ^ 
culUvaUon  of  a  mnmdjuJgmtnL  Of  all  per- 
sons, religious  persons  are  most  booidto 
cultivate  this  precious  faculty.  Weseebov 
highly  the  great  Apostle  of  the  GeaCiles  nl- 
UM  it.  In  directing  the  spiritoal  laboon 
of  his  beloved  young  friend,  in  stirriof  bim 
up  to  every  good  word  and  work  he  does  sot 
forget  this  exhortatioB  t^<  71W  I^rd  ^k 
thea  a  right  underHattding  ta  aU  ihif^t:' 
Again,  he  prays  for  his  beloved  Pbilipp»a^ 
<  that  th^ir  love  may  abound  mors  aad  mtt 
in  ktwwledgt  and  in  all  judgment.*  And  io 
his  Epistle  to  the  youthful  Bishop  of  Crete, 
he  repeats  the  admonition  to  yoengpenooi 
of  both  sexes  to  be  softer  AMfMbd.  TheMad* 
monitions  acquire  great  additioQSl  force 
when  it  is  ooasidered,  that  he  who  gave  them 
was  a  man  of  exceeding  ardeacyoi  tsoiper, 
and  of  seal  without  a  parallel.  This  eipen- 
enced  saiat  must  have  frsqneotiy  sees  the 
danger  of  imprudent  piety,  (Nself-ooafideooe. 
of  aaealnot  rc^^alated  by  knowledge;  ud 
therefore  presses  the  great  importance  of  > 
sound  judgment* 

Jitdgmeilt  iila  the  faculties  of  the  misd, 
what  charity  is  to  the  virtues  of  tiis  heart  • 
as  without  cfcarhy  the  latter  are  of  littl« 
worth,  so  without  judgment  talents  are  ot 
little  oompttratiVe  use. 

Judgment,  with  the  aid  of  God's  spm  < 
and  the  totraetioBn  of  it$  word,  it  the  bai- 
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ance  in  which  qualities  ,  are  weighed,  by 
which  the  profxirtioas  of  our  doties,  and  ^he 
harmony  of  our  virtues,  are  preserved  ;  for 
it  keeps  not  only  the  talents  in  just  subordi- 
nation, but  the  principles  in  due  equipoise. 
When  eneroiaed  in  subservience  to  the  Di- 
vine rule,  the  faculty  becomes  a  virtue^  and 
a  virtue  oif  a  higher  order.  It  restrains  irre- 
g-ularity,  it  subdues  vanity,  it  corrects  impe- 
tuosity, it  checks  enthusiasm,  and  it.checks 
it  without  diminishing  zeal. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  defenders,  not 
only  of  our  church  polity,  but  of  our  church 
doctrines,  has  had  the  renown  of  all  his 
g^reat  quadities  so  absorbed  in  the  quality  we 
are  recommending  ;  or,  rather,  this  was  so 
much  the  faculty  which  maintained  his  great 
talents  and  qualities  in  their  due  order,  that 
we  never  read  the  name  of  Hooker  without 
the  previous  application  of  this  weighty  epi- 
thet— THE  juniciovs. 

Judgment  is  so  far  from  bein^  a  cooler  of 
zeal,  as  some  suppose,  that  it  mcreases  its 
effect  by  directing  its  movements ;  and  a 
warm  heart  will  always  produce  more  exten- 
sive, because  more  lasting  good,  when  con- 
ducted by  a  cool  head.. 

.We  sneak  of  this  attribute  the  more  posi- 
tivelyy  oecauae  it  is  one,  which,  more  than 
raaoy  others,  depends  on  ourselves.  A 
sound  judgment,  indeed,  is  e^ualW  bestowed 
with  other  blessings  by  Him  iirom  whom 
Cometh  every  g^ood  ffift ;  yet  it  is  not,  like 
the  other  faculties  of  the  mmd,  so  much  bom 
with  us,  as  improved  W  us.  By  teaching  us 
to  discern  the  ^ults  of  others,  it  warns  us  to 
avoid  them  ;  by  detecting  our  own,  it  leads 
to  their  cure.  The  deepest  humility  is  gen- 
eralijT  connected  with  the  soundest  judgment. 
The  judicious  Christian  is  watchful  against 
speculative  errors,  as  well  as  against  errors 
in  conduct.  He  never  adopts  any  opinion 
because  it  is  neir,  nor  any  practice  because 
it  is  fashionable ;  neither  does  he,  if  it  be 
innocent,  reject  the  latter  merely  for  that 
reason.  Judgment  is,  in  short,  that  quality 
of  the  mind  which  requires  to  be  kept  m  ever 
wakeful  activity ;  and  the  advantages  it  pro- 
cures us,  will  be  more  apparent,  the  more  it 
is  kept  in  exercise. 

Religious  charity  more  especially  demands 
the  full  exercise  of  the  judgment.  A  judi- 
cious Christian  will  double  the  good  done,  by 
his  selection  of  the  object,  and  his  manner 
of  relieving  it.  All  things  that  are  good  are 
not  equally  g^ood.  A  sound  judgment  dis- 
criminates between  the  value  of  the  claim- 
ants which  present  themselves,  and  bestows 
on  them  more  or  less  attention,  according  to 
their  res'pective  claims. 

Above  all,  an  enlightened  judgment  will 
enable  you  to  attain  and  to  preserve  consis- 
tency, that  in&Uible  criterion  of  a  highly- 
finished  Christian  character,  the  want  of 
which  makes  some  really  rdigious  peraons 
not  a  little  vulnerable.  It  was  thb  want  in 
some  of  his  people,  which  led  an  eminent 
divine,  at  once  a  man  of  deep  piety  and 
lively  wit.  to  say,  that  <  there  were  some 
good  persons,  wiu  whom  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  be  acquainted  in  heaven.'  So 
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much  to  be  regretted  is  it,  that  goodness  of 
intention  is  not  always  attended  by  propriety 
in  the  execution. 

In  another  class,  the  want  of  consistency 
makes  not  a  few  appear  over  scrupulous  as 
to  some  minor  points,  and  lax  in  others  of 
more  importance.  These  incongruities  not 
only  bring  the  individual  into  discredit,  but 
religion  into  disgrace.  When  the  world  sees 
persons,  whose  views  are  far  from  high,  act 
more  consistently  with  their  avowed  views,, 
and  frequently  more  ab^e  them,  than  some 
whose  religion  profesi^  to  be  of  a  loAier 
standard,  they  will  prefer  the  lower,  as  ex- 
hibiting fewer  discrepancies,  and  less  obvious 
contradictions.  # 

Consistency  presents  Cnristianity  in  her 
fairest  attitude,  in  all  her  lovely  proportion  of 
figure,  and  correct  symmetry  of  feature. — 
Consistency  is  the  beautiful  result  of  all  the 
qualities  and  graces  of  a  truly  religious  mind 
united  and  brought  into  action,  each  iadi- 
vidaally  right,  all  relatively  associated.-- 
Where  the  character  is  consistent,  prejudice 
cannot  ridicule,  nor  infidelity  sneer.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  censured,  as  holdmg  up  a  standard 
above  the  attainment  of  the  careless.  The 
world  may  dislike,  but  it  cannot  despise  it. 

In  the  more  advanced  Christian,  religion 
may  seem  to  be  less  prominent  in  parts  of 
the  character,  because  it  is  infused  mto  the 
whole.  •  Like  the  life  blood,  its  vital  poiver 
pervades  the  entire  system  :  not  an  action  of 
the  life  that  is  not  governed  by  it ;  not  a 
quality  of  the  mind  which  does  not  partake 
of  its  spirit.  It  is  diffused  through  the  whole 
conduct,  and  sheds  its  benign  influence,  not 
only  on  the  things  done,  but  on  the  temper 
of  the  doer  in  performing  them.  The  affec- 
tions now  have  other  objects,  the  time  other 
duties,  the  thoughts  other  employments — 
There  will  be  more  exertion,  but  with  less 
display  ;  less  show,  because  the  principle  is 
become  more  interior ;  it  will  be  less  obtrur 
sive,  because  it  is  more  rooted  and  grounded. 
There  will  be  more  humility,  because  the 
heart  will  have  found  out  its  own  corrup- 
tions. 

By  the  continual  exereise  of  the  judg- 
ment, and  an  habitual  aim  at  consistency, 
the  Christian,  though  animated,  will  be  or- 
derly. He  will  be  less  subject  to  the  ebulli- 
tions of  zeal,  as  well  as  to  the  languors  of  its 
decay.  Thus,  through  the  joint  operation  of 
judgment  in  the  intellect,  and  principle  in 
the lieart,  the  religion  is  become  equable, 
regular,  consistent 

There  never  was  but  one  visible  exhibi- 
tion of  infeliible  judgment  and  complete 
consistencv.  In  that  Divine  person  who 
vouchsafed  to  pitch  his  tent  among  us,  and 
to  dwell  with  men  on  earth,  that  He  might 

g've  us  a  perfect  example  in  his  life,  before 
e  obtained  salvation  for  us  by  his  death — in 
Him  alone  was  judgement  without  any  shad- 
ow of  error,  consistency  without  any  speck 
of  imperfection.  His  divine  perfectiont 
none  can  approach ;  but  all  may  humbly* 
imitate  those  which  oorae  within  the  compass 
of  bis  humanity. 
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On  Mvel  OpimimB  in  Rdigitm. 


Among  the  nameroiif  imiovatioiit  of  Ibis 
iaoovfttififl:  tg^  it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented, 
that  religion  abould  oome  in  for  w  Urge  a 
portion.  Of  this  we  have  a  melancholy  in- 
stance in  the  system  of  the  new  secession.— 
Many  are  distorting  the  sacred  doctrines, 
and  slighting  the  practical  ethics  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  religion  of  the  Gospel  is 
employed  to  furnish  arms  andnst  itself.  The 
truth,  as  it  is  in  Jes«uh  is  fearlessly  contro- 
verted :  its  sanctity  is  no  security ;  its  Dirioe 
authority  is  no  protection. 

In  the  new  system -strange  to  say  !  the 
hardihood  of  the  sceptic  is  adopted  for  the 

?rofessed  purpose  of  purifying  Chnstiapity. 
*be  dogmatism  of  the  unbeliever  is  employ- 
ed'lbr  improvinff  mir  feith  in  the  religion 
which  tlie  unbehever  denies  ! 

This  heterogeneous  system,  composed  of 
different  elemenU,  made  up  of  conOictinff 

Srinciplet,  unhappily  is  not  brought  forward 
y  the  avowed  opposers,  but  by  the  professed 
and  sealoas  friends  of  Chriatianity  ;— by  re- 
ligionists placing  themselves  nrach  above  the 
standard  of  their  former  pious  associates, 
with  whom  they  ooce  went  to  the  house  of 
Ood  as  friends ;  by  Christians  so  critically 
serapuloas,  that  diey  can  no  longer  go  to  that 
house  at  all. 

Novelties  in  the  sciences  and  in  -the  arts 
may  be,  and  generally  are,  beneficial.  Ev- 
ery invention  may  be  an  improvement ;  but 
in  religion  they  are  dehisaons.  Genuine 
Christianity  is  not,  as  one  class  of  men  seem 
to  suppose,  a  modem  invention  ;  serious  pi- 
ety is  no  fi^sh  innovation.  *  That  which  was 
from  the  beginning  declared  we  unto  you,* 
are  the  words  of  inspiration ;  the  new  and 
living  vray,  therefore,  now  so  much  depre- 
ciated, is  only  a  continuation  in  the  good  old 
way  so  long  agoreeonmended  I7  the  Proph- 

Nor  is  Cbristiniiity,  as  the  recent  party 
seem  to  snppose,  a  superannuated  thing, 
which  wanto  repairing ;  nor  is  it  an  incom- 
plete thing,  which  wants  filling  up ;  nor  is  it 
n  redundant  thing,  whose  excreaoences  want 
lopping ;  nor  a  Mhctive  thing,  whose  deft- 
eiences  most  be  sapplied ;  nor  an  erroneous 
thing,  whose  errars  must  be  evpung[ed. 

But  to  do  these  maleoontents  justice,  tbejr 
do  not  resemble  those  reformers  who  are  con- 
tented to  expose  the  defocU  of  an  existing 
system,  without  providing  a  remedy.  This 
restoration,  this  purifyin;r«  ^^  repsiring, 
this  expunging,  this  lopping,  this  grafting, 
this  perfecting,  Hie^  teve  actually  and  gra- 
tuitously tidcen  mo  their  own  hands,  with  a 
view  either  to  improve  the  old  religioo,  or, 
as  their  progress  rather  threatens,  to  produce 
a  new  one ;  while  the  champions  of  the  an- 
tiquated system  All  agree  that  •  the  old  is 

better.'  .    .. 

Some  Christiaw  of  the  pnmkive  ages 
were  not  then,  perhaps  many  of  the  present 
age  are  not  now,  aware,  that  he  who  over- 
leaps the  truth,  errs  as  widely  «s  he  who  foils 
short  of  it ;  na^,  the  danger  is  even  greater, 


^  it  is  more  difficult  to  recede  than  to  ad- 


vance. It  was  the  Tda  desire  of  oveitnni- 
ing  established  truths,  of  being  wieer  then 
the  wisdom  of  God,  of  being  OMve  perfect 
than  the  perfection  of  the  Gospel,  of  fvnag 
new  glosses  to  old  opinions,  and  rejectnigaU 
opinions  Which  did  not  hit  their  own  Astem- 
pered  feaoies ;  together  with  the  tesnptatisa 
of  being  considered  as  the  fouisden  01  a  new 
school,— •which  gave  rise  to  the  Ebionstes, 
the  Corinthians,  the  Marcionites,  and  vnriMis 
other  sects ;  and  which  has  eontinosd,  to 
this  day,  to  introduce  snooessiva 
to  the  church  of  Christ 

Of  the  two  classes  above 
those  who  think  true  reli^fion  a  aovdty,  and 
tliose  who  are  eadeavourmg  to  intmdnce  a 
novel  religion,  though  the^  are  the  very  an- 
tipodes of  each  other,  yet  it  is  diftenlt  to  de- 
termine which  has  wandered  nioet  widely 
from  the  truth.  Sc^Ua  has  its  wrecks  as 
well  as  Charybdis.  Thoogh  each  thinks  tibai 
the  only  way  to  shfety  is  to  recede  as  for  as 
possible  from  the  other,  yet,  by  this  iaereas- 
ing  desire  of  mutual  recession,  they  aie  in 
more  danger  of  gradoallv  appraMdn^  te 
each  other,  if  not  of  filiafly  uieeting,  tfasn 
either  intended  or  believed  at  fiiet  eettiag 
out* 

In  one  quarter  we  hear  the  most  oooeol- 
ing  of  all  doctripe^— the  doctriiie  on  whidi 
the  great  hinge  of  Christiani^  tarns, — reject- 
ed as  folse,  and  its  defenders  derided,  as  if 
they  were  adopting  it  to  be  a  snlistitiite  for 
virtuous  practice.  We  hear  one  omnsBuni- 
ty  spoken  of  by  its  professdrs  as  triempfaant- 
ly  bearing  away  from  all  others  the  pneJ 
oistinction  of  raiiimttiUy,  It  is  a  monopsly 
not  to  be  allowed.  If  by  rational  religioa  a 
meant  a  religion  singularly  adapted  toia- 
tional  beings,  no  chufch  00  earth  nasa  foirer 
claim  to  the  appettetioo  than  the  Clmrch  of 
England.  It  is  rational  te  exercise  o«r  res- 
son  in  examining  and  weMing  the  eridoi- 
ces  of  Christianity;  and,  havieig  clcsaiij 
proved  the  authority  on  which  fhej  are 
grounded,  it  is  then  rational  to  sebmrt  oar 
reaffm  to  its  doctrines.  It  k  rational  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  aipostites  frtmi  our  ordinal 
brightness ;  not  only  beeaose  we  peroeive  it 
to  be  a  scriptural  doctrine,  but  beoanse  we 
see  ft  in  all  around  us,  and  foel  it  te  att  with- 
in us. 

It  Is  rational  for  a  befaig  eoasoksas  of  its 
weakness,  to  desire  to  lean  upon  eeMsething 
that  is  strong;  we  therefore  lean  upon  a 
rock,  and  that  rock  is  Christ  Onr  ehmnch  w 
a  rational  church;  fo«*  ft  Is  sober  arithont 
eoldttess,  end  animated  without  eulheftiam. 
Its  service  unites  the  aflhetions  of  tibe  heart 
withthefocultiesofthemiiDd;  it  teaehes  to 
pray  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the  nndsmtand- 
ingalio.  Though  it  lavs  hold  with  elbnly 
grasping  band  on  the  Messed  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  yetit  is  so  for  from  usiBg  this 
doctrifle  as  a  pratenoe  for  neglectinir  vtriu- 
ous  pfftotietf,  that  it  drawt  from  ttehoe  new 
motives,  new  sanctions,  Be#  enooen^ge- 
mehti.  It  tteches  thut  without  shedding  of 
blood  there  it  no  remissien  for  sio^  wMIe  it 
deofattts  that  without  repentdnott,  andwilh- 
oDt  ttollaeii,  thir^is  M  riutvatloofor  sSBBtrs. 
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The  lonod  members  of  Ait  eteroli  ac* 
kaowledge  that  there  era  myiteries  ia  ovr 
re%ioB;  but  tbe  same  reesonwhicli  enplpj- 
ed  its  best  ener^es  in  pixyfing  the  Divioe 
authority  of  Scnpture*  has  ooDviDoed  them 
that  the  secret  tiuDgs  wbiob  bekiif  to  God 
must  be  adored  now,  and  wUl  befiiUjr  nnder- 
stood  hereafter.  The  lesritimate  members  of 
the  cburoht  fiw*  she  faae,  it  is  to  be  firared* 
some  apttrietts  ones,  are  not  suppiised  that  in 
aroFOMtion  from  heayen  tbera  sboold  be 
myiteries,  hot  they  beliere  thai  these  aaored 
mysteries  are  meuit  as  ezeroiies  of  fiuth  to 
the  probetKHiers  mr  Heavea ;  are  meant  to 
promole  hnmiUty ;  whichl^  consider,  what* 
ever  others  do,  as  a  grana  fiindamental  in 
religion.  They  do  not  pretend  to  know  in 
what  manner  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  on 
the  human  heart,  but  they  know  that  it  dees 
operate,  beoanse  it  produoes  that  chaore  of 
heart  which  they  are  not  ashamed  to  call  the 
renewini^  of  the  Hoi?  Ghost,  and  which  dis- 
tiogfoishes  the  Fital  frotn  the  nominal  Chris- 
tian. They  leave  to  those  who  have  suffi- 
cient natural  resources  in  their  own  minds,  if 
ouch  there  be,  to  reject  assistance  which  Ikeu 
fervently  implore;  assistance  withont  which 
they,  who  think  they  stand,  may  finally  ML 

These  humble  dependanii  on  Divine 
grace  come  at  lenfl^th  to  attain,  in  addition  to 
the  eatemal  evidences  of  Christianity,  an 
internal  evidence  in  their  own  bosom,  which, 
so  fiir  from  ^vtn|^  them  any  elation  of  heart, 
any  eccentricity  of  doctrine,  any  irregularity 
of  conduct,  preserves  them  from  each,  while 
it  affords  them  ^  all  joy  and  peace  ia  believ- 
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^ttt  while  we  put  ie  the  lair  claim  of  our 
church  to  rational  religion,  we  do  not  make 
an  exclusive  pretension  to  this,  or  any  other 
excellence.  JSvMy  human  institution  bears 
on  it  some  marks,  g^reater  or  less,  that  it  is 
human,  of  coone  imperfect;  and  it  ts  soffi- 
cient  to  guard  ur  against  the  folly  of  such  a 
pompous  assumption  to  know,  that  an  erro- 
neous church  not  onlv  assumes  the  appella- 
tioa  of  it%falUble  itself,  but  gives  it  also  to  its 
infirm,  mutable,  human  heiA,  to  a  being  cer- 
tain of  deaths  and  liable  to  sin. 

But  if  we  do  not  claim  soundness  aa  well  as 
rationality,  for  our  exclusive  possession,  we 
are  more  likely  to  perpetuate  both,  than  the 
best  jmoieties  of  separatists.  All  that  is  good 
in  our  ohurch  ia  likely  to  be  secured  to  it  by 
the  fence  of  an  establishment.  An  endo- 
sure  is  not  so  likely  to  be  broken  in  upon 
from  without,  as  a  society  planted  in  the 
waste.  We  ara  likely,  I  say,  to  be  secured 
from  the  introduction  of  new  dogmas,  as 
well  as  to  be  preserved  in  our  lon^  adopted 
principles.  The  pole  which  encircles  cor 
church,  and  the  formularies  which  belong  to 
it,  do  not  leave  it  open  to  the  experimentB  of 
new  projectors,  to  the  incursions  of  fresh  in- 
novators. Above  all  it  is  enriched  by  a  great 
mass  of  the  Divine  treasitres  of  Scripture ; 
the  spirit  of  which  is  also  exfianded  m  our 
collects  and  prayers,  so  thht,  aswehareob* 
served  in  another  place,  if  the  pnlpit  should 
in  any  instance  unoappiihr  degeiMratoin  doc- 
trine, the  desk  will  ami  fmninb  m  pefpetual 


antidote*  It  may  indeed  deserve  the  name 
of  the  etiobliihrneni  not  ooljr  as  being  the  ra- ' 
tional  religion,  but  as  being  built  on  the 
foundation  of  the  everiasting  Gospel,  en  the . 
doctrines  taught  by  prophets  and  evangel- 
ists, Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
comer  stene. 

In  another  of  the  quarters  aUuded  to,  the 
mora  novel  qrstem,  we  hear  much  of  opin- 
ions but  little  oi  practice ;  much  of  ooc* 
trines,  bat  little  of  holiness  ;  much  of  feith — 
a  disproBortioiied  and  unproductive  foith*- 
bet  littu  of  repentance.  These  grand  in- 
gredientB,  which,  when  severallv  coupled 
together,  make  up  the  sum  and  substance  of 
Christianity,  ■  thcM  joint  essentials,  which 
St.  Paal  preached  invariably,  and  which  by 
never  separating,  he  preached  effectually, 
are  now  considerad  as  separate  interests,  and 
severed  from  each  other  as  having  no  neces- 
sary connexion. 

We  ara  very  for  from  the  injustice  of  ac- 
cusing those  who  propagate  doctrines  which 
ara  evidently  unscriptural,  of  being  them- 
selves unholy.  In  some  of  the  leading  cha- 
racters we  fuHy  believe  the  contraiy  to  be 
the  case ;  but  the  obvious  effect  of  such  doc- 
trines on  those  who  hear  them,  is  not  only  to 
lessen  their  valoe  for  practical  preachm|^, 
bat  to  lead  them  to  consider  personal  holi- 
ness as  making  no  part  of  the  things  which 
accompany  salvation. 

Those  who  ara  at  all  aeouainted  with  ec- 
ciesiasticai  history,  must  Know  that  in  the 
most  flourishing  ages  of  the  ehnreb,  even 
when  Christianity  was  best  understood  and 
most  successfnlly  practised,  errors  of  ooinion 
most  readily  started  up,  the  ephemersl  fun- 
gus of  a  Ittxriant  soil ;  they  wera  frequently 
the  suggestion  of  Ihnciful  and  mistaken,  rath- 
er than  of  immoral  men.  Onr  great  spirit- 
ual adversary,  who  successfully  employs  the 
vidtmt  as  the  corruptoi*  of  mcurals,  knows  it 
to  be  a  stale  and  fruitless  device  to  make 
them  his  agents  for  misleading  the  judgment 
and  bewiktering  the  imagination  ;  and  there- 
fora,  by  a  refinement  of  ingenuity,  prompts 
the  mora  virtuous  to  the  accomplishment  of 
spiritual  mischiels.  Moral  men  era  his  se- 
lected instruments  for  broaching  novel,  en^ 
ticiog,  and  dangerous  opinions.  These  mo- 
ral but  wayward  persons  seem  to  have  over- 
looked the  fine  supplication  of  the  Apostle, 
thatOod  would  «« estoUish,  strengthen,  set- 
tle them."  Then  terms,  which  indeed  ara 
not  synonymes,  but  shades  :— -these  terms, 
a  noble  climax,  implying  not  equality,  but 
padation,  ara  now  mverted.  iSvery  move 
m  the  new  machine  seems  to  shake,  weaken, 
unsettle.  One  pin  in  theoldsvstem  is  pul- 
led out  after  another,  till  the  whole  magnifi- 
cent fid>ric,  if  its  security  depended  upon 
them,  wouM  fell  to  the  ground.  The  pa- 
triaroh  Jacob  has  shown  us,  in  the  character 
of  his  vacillating  son  Reuben,  how  destruc- 
tive instability  is  of  excellence. 

We  araassured  that  the  changes  in  these 
ever  varjring  theories  ara  so  fraquent,  that  to 
eonliite  them  would  be  asdiffimilteB  unne- 
eeemry;  for  that  which  by  soom  of  the  party 
ia  imistedLoa  in  ooe  weeky  givea  way  in  the 
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next  to  some  wider  deviatioii ;  bo  timt  he 
who  might  wish  to  animadvert  on  some  ex- 
isting evil  must  be  as  rapid  as  its  inventor, 
he  must 

*  Catch  ere  it  fall  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute.* 

If  in  religions  contemplation  or  discus- 
sion, we  once  give  the  reins  to  foncy,  if  we 
cherish  everv  seducing  thought,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  new,  if  we  set  up  for  complete  in- 
dependence of  opinion,  if  we  assume  individ- 
uftl  release  from  ail  the  ties  that  hold  Chris- 
tian society  together,  if  we  permit  ourselves 
to  plunge  into  the  unfathomable  ocean  of 
discovery,  without  compass  or  rudder,  there 
is  no  saying  where  we  mav  land ;  it  mav  be 
on  the  shore  we  now  dread.  Many  of  these 
leaders  differ  in  opinion,  but  each  seems  to 
lay  as  exclusive  a  claim  to  truth  as  the  Pope 
himself;  but  as  the  latter  was  equally  infalli- 
ble when  there  was  one  Pope  at  Avignon 
and  another  at  Rome,  so  the  mfallibility  here 
seems  to  be  lodged  by  each  in  himself,  only 
with  this  variation,  that  these  last  begin  by 
differing  from  each  other,  till  in  their  more 
advanced  progress  they  come  to  differ  from 
themselves. 

Is  not  the  recent  secession  founded  on  a 
kind  of  spiritual  democracy,  an  overturning 
system ;  an  aversion  to  whatever  is  estab- 
lished ;  a  contempt  of  authority  ;  an  impa- 
tience of  subordination,  a  thirst  for  dictator 
ship  ;  with  this  difference,  that  these  reli- 
gious dissidents  loose  the  reins  of  their  self- 
government,  instead  of  those  of  their  coun- 
try. 

We  know  to  what  a  degree  the  love  of  no- 
velty, the  longriog  to  see  any  thing  they  have 
not  seen  before,  though  the  object  be  ever 
so  disgusting,  is  carriM  by  our  countrymen. 
The  poet  who  best  knew  human  nature,  who 
best  painted  the  characters  of  Englishmen, 
said,  '  In  England  any  monster  will  fnake 
(be  the  making  of)  a  man.'  This  is  so  true, 
that  a  dwarf,  a  giant,  an  unnatural  birth  in 
an  animal,  will  afford  delight ;  the  greater 
tiie  distortion  the  higher  the  pleasure.  We 
have  seen  to  what  excess  this  passion  for 
what  is  novel  and  monstrous  may  be  carried, 
in  the  instance  of  a  late  preposterous  proph- 
etess, a  creature  bom  and  bred  among  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  with  nothing  to  recom- 
meod  her  but  ignorance,  presumption,  ex- 
travagance and  blasphemy  ;  yet  did  this  wo- 
man not  onlv  make  numberless  proselytes 
among  her  vulgar  equals,  but  obtained  advo- 
cates among  those  from  whom  better  things 
might  have  oeen  expected.  But  it  is  the  ve- 
ry absurdity  which  is  the  attraction.  Such 
preposterous  pretences  being  obviously  out 
of  toe  power  of  human  means  to  accomplish, 
the  extravagance  is  beh'eved  to  be  superna- 
tural. It  is  the  impossibility  which  makes 
the  assumed  certainty.  The  epilepsy  of  Ma- 
homet confirmed  his  claims  to  inspiration. 

Extravagance  in  religion  is  a  kind  ofspir- 
itual  empiricism,  which  is  sure  for  a  time  to 
lay  hold  on  the  vulffar.  The  ignorant  pa- 
tient in  both  cases,  who  frequentlj[  pays  little 
attention  to  the  established  physician,  is  sure 
to  be  attracted  by  any  new  nostnun  from  the 


laboratory  of  the  irregular  prescriber:  Wets 
resort^  to  with  more  coondebee  la  ficopor- 
tion  to  the  reputed  violence  of  bis  catholi* 
con  ;  and  he  who  despised  the  sober  pnoti- 
tioner,  swallows  without  scrapie  Che  most 
pernicious  drug  of  the  advertising  profienor. 

Without  the  slightest  desire  to  datxact 
from  the  personal  ^aracter  of  our  new  esn- 
pirics  in  divinity*  we  may  be  allowed  to  sas- 
pect  that  their  education,  and  eariv  habits 
of  life,  had  not  altorether  qualified  thesn  fisr 
the  arduous  undertaKing  of  new  modeiliiig  a 
church.  It  is  true,  that  *  tbeeraditioo  of  a 
(common)  Christian  man*  is  not  required  to 
be  very  profound,  but  surely  that  of  a  Chne- 
tian  reformer  should  be  something  more  than 
moderate. 

The  lapse  of  three  centuries  has  added  lit- 
tle clearness  to  the  lucid  exposition  of  Chris- 
tian truth  as  exhibited  in  the  writinga  of 
those  reformers  by  whom  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  modelled. 
Whatever  defects  m^t  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  those  eagle^yed  niters  and  exami* 
ners  of  Christian  truth,  when  they  nescned  it 
from  the  rubbish  under  which  it  lay  almost 
buried,  would  not  these  defects  have  been 
detected,  pointed  out,  rectified,  by  the  pene* 
trating  mind  of  Bishop  Jewel  in  his  remnrn- 
ed  challenge  at  Paul's  Cross,  or  in  his  ode- 
brated  Ap^ogy  for  th^  Church  of  £tt|;^and  f 
Would  they  not  have  been  expunged  or  pa* 
rified  by  the  judiciotts  Hooker,  that  bulwark 
of  the  establishment,  in  his  immoilal  wri- 
tings on  eccUtiattical  po/tty,  and  on  jugH/i^ 
cahon  ?  Would  they  have  eluded  the  obser- 
vation and  correction  of  Archbishop  Usher, 
that  prodigy  of  erudition  ? 

We  need  not  be  again  told  the  well-knova 
fact,  that  there  may  be  abundant  leamiog 
where  there  is  little  enli^tened  pnty ;  bat 
in  these  glorious  champions  of  the  fiiith  oC 
Christ,  and  of  the  Protestant  church,  learn- 
ing was  only  a  secondary  excellenee.  Va- 
rious and  profound  as  were  their  aoqaire* 
ments,  they  were  conscientiously  devoted  to 
the  purpose  of  advancing  and  oonfiming  tte 
scarcely  established  church.  Can  we  be- 
lieve that  Ridldy,  Hooper,  Cranmer,  anda 
long  list  of  such  distinguished  men,  would 
have  made  the  sacrifices  they  actually  made, 
without  scrupulously  examining  into  the  mo- 
mentous truths  they  professed  to  brieve ; 
that  they  would  have  suffered  the  most  civel 
tortures,  rather  than  renounce  the  doctrines 
ofachurdi  to  which  they  were  first  orna- 
ments and  then  martyrs  ? — *  There  were  gi- 
ants in  those  days  V  but  to  say  no  more  of 
them,  nor  of  the  succession  of"^  profonnd  di- 
vines and  eminent  schcrfars  who  saoceeded 
them,  *  men  of  stature  also*— would  it  not  be 
casting  a  severe  reflection  on  these  biigfat 
luminaries  of  our  country  and  church,  to 
believe  that  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel 
which  were  hid  from  these  skilful  and  acute 
indagators,  were  reserved  to  be  brought  to 
light  by  half  a  doaen  persons  in  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  that  to  men,  most  of  them 
bied  to  seeular  pursuits,  and  living  anteoe- 
Idently  in  secular  habits,  shoald  be  reserved 
I  the  honour  of  detecting^  not  trifling  fatillt. 
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not  impert«ctionB,  from  which  perhafts  no 
homan  institdtion  is  esempt,  but  radical  er- 
rors, but  fdndanieDtal  mischiefs,  affecting- 
the  irery  vitals  of  our  religtoo  ?  If  these 
evils  really  exist,  if  they  indeed  escaped  the 
penetration,  eluded  the  vigilance,  and  mock- 
ed the  wisdom  of  those  mighty  champions, 
then  to  say  those  holy  men  were  blameable, 
is  saying  bttle  :  they  were  indeed  ideots,  vol- 
untarily to  suffer  a  violent  death,  rather  than 
renonnce  a  church  too  erroneous  for  the  new 
reformerss  not  only  in  which  to  preach,  but 
in  which  to  remain. 

The  penetrating  sense  of  Luther  seems 
not  only  to  have  exposed  all  existing,  hot  to 
have  anticipated  all  future  heresies,  espe- 
cially when  he  inveighs  against  that  which 
declared  that  ^  The  Ten  dimmandmetUi 
ought  to  be  taken  mUcfthe  Church  !* 

The  CorjTphoeus  of  the  doctrine  of  faith, 
in  contradiction  to  the  new  system,  savs : 

*  Faith  is  by  no  means  an  ineffective  quality, 
but  possesses  so  great  excellency,  that  it 
utterly  confounds  and  destroys  all  the  foolish 
dr«uns  and  imaginations  of  sophisters ;  but 
if  works    only  are    taught,    iaith  is  lost.' 

*  But  if  nothing  but  £uth  is  inculcated,  car- 
nal men  begin  to  dream  that  there  is  no 
need  of  good  works.'  Again :  '  If,  indeed, 
fiiith  saves  us  without  works,  let  us  have  no 
anxiety  about  good  actions;  let  us  only 
take  care  and  believe,  and  we  may  do  what 
we  please.  It  is  true,'  adds  he,  *  that  Paul 
tells  yon,  that  faith  without  works  justifies ; 
however  he  also  tells  you,  that  a  true  faith 
after  it  has  justified,  does  not  permit  a  man 
to  slumber  in  ignorance,  but  that  it  worketh 
by  love.*  A^n:  *You  now  see,  that 
though  it  is  feith  alone  which  justifies,  yet 
that  faith  alone  is  not  sufficient.' 

There  is  not  a  single  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  which  does  not  involve  practical 
consequences.  The  necessity  of  holiness, 
now  unhappily  not  insisted  on,  is  more  ex- 
alted by  the  death  of  Christ  than  by  all  oth- 
er means  that  ever  were  devised.  God's 
hatred  of  sm  is  more  forcibly  expressed  by 
the  sacrifice  of  his  Son.  than  it  could  have 
been  by  any  other  method,  although  we  do 
not  presume  to  set  limits  to  infinite  power. 

Yet  this  most  glorious  doctrine,  this  clean- 
ser from  all  sin,  may  be  converted  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  administered  into  an 
open  door  to  that  licentiousness  which  it  is 
its  special  design,  its  obvious  tendency,  and 
when  truly  received  on  scripture  grounds,  its 
natural  consequences,  to  cure. 

But  if  men  came  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bi- 
ble with  certain  prepossessions  of  their  own, 
instead  of  a  simple  and  sincere  desire  after 
Divine  truth ;  if,  instead  of  getting  their 
obK<|uitie8  rectified  by  trying  them  by  this 
strait  line,  they  venture  to  bend  the  strait 
line  till  it  fits  their  own  crooked  opinions ;  if 
they  are  determined  to  make  between  them 
a  confimnity  which  thev  do  not  find,  they 
are  not  &r  from  concluding  that  they  haoe 
found  it.  By  such  means,  a  very  little 
knowledge,  and  a  great  deal  of  presumption, 
has  been  the  ground- work  of  many  a  novel 
and  pernicious  system. 


Systems,  indeed,  there  will  be  as  many  as 
they  are  novel  and  pernicious  ;  for  though 
men  are  as  tenacious  of  error,  for  a  time,  as 
if  their  convictions  were  as  strong  as  they 
could  be  if  it  were  truth,  yet  the  persuasion 
of  error  is  not  likeljr  to  be  so  lasting.  As 
no  error  can  be  so  irresistible  as  a  known 
troth,  it  cannot  long  carry  the  same  weight 
with  It.  He  who  adopted  it,  at  length  find- 
ing it  not  to  go,  as  we  say,  on  all  fours,  is 
more  likelv*  to  plunge  into  a  succession  of 
errors,  eaoh  deeper  uan  the  other,  than  to 
return  to  ,the  truth  which  he  has  abandoned. 
Whether  the  pride  of  not  goins'  back»  or 
the  hope  that,  in  his  wider  wanderings,  be 
may  extricate  himself,  it  is  hard  to  say ;  for 
error  is  as  endless  as  truth  is  powerful.— 
Some  minds  are  so  constituteo,  that  it  is 
easier  to  them  to  produce  objections  to  truth, 
than  to  embrace  it:  they  therefore  resist 
truth,  when  they  might  resist  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  their  receiving  it.  Our  adop- 
tion of  error  as  naturally  proceeds  from  our 
abuse  of  reason,  as  our  adoption  of  truth 
from  the  right  use  of  it.  The  question,  to  a 
plain  Christian,  seems  to  be  settled  by  this 
declaration  of  our  Lord  :  *•  He  that  doetli 
His  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  be  of  God.' 

As,  in  many  of  those  to  whom  we  have 
been  alluding,  their  aberrations  seems  to 
have  l>een  occasioned  rather  by  the  vag^ncy 
of  the  imagination,  than  the  corruption  of  the 
heart,  we  are  not  without  hope  that  they 
may  vet  retrace  their  steps  ;  that  the  wav 
they  have  lost  may  be  recovered ;  that  their 
involution  in  this  labjrrinth  may  not  be  past 
extrication ;  that  Divine  grace  may  furnish 
a  clue  to  lead  them  back  to  the  plain,  obvi- 
ous, intelligible  meaning  of  the  unsophisti- 
cated word  of  Ood,  That  this  may  oe  the 
case,  is  the  cordial  wish  and  prayer  of  many 
who  loved  and  respected  them  before  they 
were  unhappily  led  astray,  bj  erratic  fan- 
cies, into  these  seducing  theories. 

These  is  no  method  which  the  subtle  ad- 
versary of  mankind  has  not  devised  to  in- 
jure religion.  When  the  church  is  at  a  low 
ebb,  when  she  is  sunk  in  forms  and  outward 
observances ;  when  zeal  is  asleep,  and  all 
seems  safe  because  all  is  still,  he  sometimes 
rouses  her,  but  it  is  to  wrong  purposes  :  it  is 
not  to  advance  the  interests  of  Christianity, 
but  to  bend  his  force  against  some  symptoms 
of  its  returning  spirit,  which  b^n  to  break 
out :  these  symptoms  ef  incipient  zeal  he 
calls  enthusiasm,  though  an  evil  which  per- 
haps, in  that  stage  of  the  church,  does  not 
exist ;  he,  however,  strives  to  prevent  the 
existence  not  of  enthusiasm  but  of  zeal,  that 
the  frigid  may  enjoy  their  doze,  and  not  be 
reproached  by  the  threatened  exertions  in 
the  quarter  which  is  beginning  to  open  its 
e\es. 

At  another  period  when  the  church  is  be- 
ginning to  be  triumphant,  he  sends  out  his 
favourite  engine,  persecution,  with  his  f^iggot 
and  his  axe,  burning  where  he  could  not  re- 
fute, and  subduing  oy  force  what  he  could 
not  silence  by  ai^gument. 

He  is  now  pursuing  a  different  course.— 
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The  same  maligpsint  spirit  which  eoce  b- 
boured  to  drive  men  from  Christiaoity  by 
martyrdom,  now  draws  them  from  it  by 
sophistry.  He  now  deteriorates  tnith  in- 
stead of  persecuting  it ;  and  as  the  process 
is  less  revolting,  it  succeeds  better*  Men 
are  no  longer  terrified  into  error,  but  coax- 
ed into  it  They  are  not  frightened,  but 
wheedled  out  of  their  belief'  Their  under- 
standing^ become  so  bewildered,  that  they 
are  persuaded  that  every  new  advance  in 
heresy  is  a  fresh  step  towards  truth.  Advan- 
tage IS  made  even  of  their  prejudices,  which 
become  more  deeply  rooted  by  the  very 
change  which  they  are  made  to  believe  u 
to  extirpate  them.  New  converts,  who  once 
valued  themselves  on  their  incredulity,  have 
become  credulous  to  excess ;  and  those  who 
were  previouslv  indifferent  to  sober  religion, 
are  led  to  swallow  the  wildest  perversions  of 
Christianity,  to  adopt  opinions  which  she  as 
heartily  rejects  as  she  did  their  former  unbe* 

Some  subjects  are  placed  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  human  mind.  Presumptuous  spirits 
lose  themselves  by  attempting  to  pierce 
through  forbidden  bounds ;  by  endeavouring 
to  explain  things  beyond  the  limits  of  crea- 
ted comprehension,  they  subvert  the  truth 
they  pretend  to  serve,  they  involve  them- 
selves in  the  very  difficulties  they  undertake 
to  clear.  The  humble  Christian,  like  the 
seraphim,  *  covers  his  face'  before  the  infi- 
nite Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  exclaims,  *■  O 
the  depths  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God  V  <  Verily  Thou  art 
a  God  that  hidest  Thyself.' 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  unravel  intri- 
cacies, but  to  hold  fiut  the  form  of  sound 
words.  While  to  the  ill-informed  these  new 
teachers  appear  profound  because  they  are 
unintelligiole,  they  remind  those  of  better 
judgment  of  certain  animals,  who,  burrow- 
ing in  shalbw  ground,  just  beneath  the  sur* 
face  of  the  earn,  fancy  they  are  deep  only 
because  they  are  dark. 

Many  a  metaphysical  reformer,  by  the 
manner  of  conducting  his  system,  so  ex- 
poses and  defeats  his  own  cause,  as  to  re- 
semble in  fate,  though  we  say  not  with  any 
similarity  of  invention,  the  N'eapolitaB  athe- 
ist Yanini,  who,  with  eleiven  others  of  the 
same  class  (we  presume  the  number  to  be  a 
match  for  the  twelve  apostles)  endeavour- 
<3d  to  establish  a  regular  college  of  infidelity. 
The  object  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  of 
the  late  atheistical  schoolin  France;  and 
by  having  the  priority  of  two  centuries,  they 
robbed  that  recent  rabble  of  the  meritorious 
claim  to  original  wickedness. 

Vanini's  object  was  to  exterminate  the 
very  idea  of  a  God,  and  for  this  he  adopted 
a  most  singular  method.  He  undertook  to 
prove  there  was  no  God  by  stating  the  gene- 
ral idea  of  God.  He  strangely  fancied  that 
to  define  the  idea  was  to  destroy  it;  and 
that  to  pretend  to  say  what  God  is,  was  the 
surest  way  to  disprove  his  existence !  His 
definition  is  so  artfully  made  out,  and  part  of 
it  so  ingeniously  written,  that  whUe  be 
thought  he  was  drawing  only  the  creature  of 


his  istaginatioB,  it  appears  as  if .  hft 
throning  rather  than  deposing  his  Cicalar. 
A  marvellous  delusion  to  argue  agmi&ftt  the 
being  of  God  from  the  very  magmti^b  of  hk 
perfections!  Let  the deliriona  naolapbysici 
of  modem  times  akme,  and  we  had  ntaHst 
said  thev  wiU  also  argue  themwelvea  inle  Ihs 
abvss  of  foigetfulness,* 

We  want  mare  simplicity  in  tbe  eserasc 
of  our  religion  ;  we  want  to  be  lefoivsed  fay 
it,  and  not  to  reform  it;  we  have  need  to  m 
sent  back  to  our  first  rudimenta.  We  eboaU 
imitate  the  plainness  and  uiiOQiB|dkelcd 
method  of  the  New  Testament,  where  the 
doctrines  are  few,  hnt  of  impoftnaee  iaestt- 
mable,  infinite,  etenial!  We  should  exaiaiee 
the  grounds  of  our  fiuth  by  this  uncsmi^ 
guide,  and  not  by  IhepuUulatioiis  of  oar  ova 
visionary  ftmeies.  We  want  to  be  seat  laek 
to  elementavy  principles.  We  need  not  eree 
think  it  beneath  our  wisdom  to  be  diiected 
by  that  lamiliar  summary,  the  AptMties' 
dreed.  It  were  well  if  we  fixed  our  own 
faith  by  thearlidles  comprised  io,  «nd  en- 
closed by,  that  safe  oompendium,  instead  of 
turning  it  over  to  our  childfea  as  if  we  were 
got  above  its  beggarly  elements,  fives  the 
way-ferinff  maaoannot  stray  while  beia  con- 
tented to  keep  eiose  within  this  hedge. 

Many  do  not  virtually  adopt  its  first  aimpie 
declaration,  *  I  beUere  in  God ;'  fer  to  be- 
lieve in  God  on  the  Christian  scheme,  is  nol 
merely  to  bdicTe  in  a  first  cause,  ie  noi 
merely  to  believe  in  His  existence,  we  most 
also  believe  in  His  attributes.  His  prasnises. 
His  threatenings.  His  Son,  His  word.  His 
Spirit;  to  believe  in  those  attribatee  esp^ 
oially  which  harmoniously  meet  in  tbe  glori- 
ous union  of  troth  and  mensy,  tbe  blessed 
combination  of  righteousness  and  peace  in 
the  person  of  his  Divine  Sen ;  those  promisei 
which  are  eternal  life  to  as  soany  aa  keep  bis 
commandments;  those  threateorngs  wuch 
say  to  the  ungodly,  *  Depart  from  me  I  never 
knew  yon;'  that  holiness  without  wfaieh  bo 
man  shall  ever  see  his  face. 

A  bad  principle  is  of  mnoh  more  exteeuive 
mischief  than  a  bed  example;  the  tetter  it  is 
tfoe,  like  a  conflagration,  has  a  teedeeoy  to 
destroy  whatever  comes  within  its  mch; 
but  a  peniicious  principle,  like  the  varioleas 
matter,  may  be  conveyed  to  anydietaeoe, 
and  infect  the  patient,  though  he  hed  never 
come  in  contact  with  him  firora  whose  erap- 
tioo  it  was  taken.  '  H  is  time  for  thee,  LonL 
to  lay  to  thine  hand,  for  they  have  destroyed 
thy  law !' 

But  it  is  not  the  entertaining  a  dangerous 
opinion,  it  is  this  rage  for  prosdyling^  to  new 
opinions,  whieh  oonstitntes  tbe  most  malig- 
nant part  of  the  mischief;  an  erroneous 
doctrine  not  propagated,  hurts  none  bnt  him 
who  holds  it ;  but  by  propagating  it  to  un- 
settle the  minda  of  multitudes  to  deteriorate 
the  Gospel,  and  to  disturb  the  peace  and  uni- 
ty of  the  church,  is  sorely  no  ligbt  evil,  es- 
pecially in  a  country  like  ours,  pfoverbial 

«  ForafiillersoooaBtoftliisnstaplnsiealslhe- 
iflt,  see  Mr.  Saiiria*s  ssraioo  on  *  The  d«Qi»  thii^ 
of  God.' 
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for  its  cradiilitf  and  lore  of  noreHy ;  and  in 
9.  cbansh  liko  ours,  which  has  boeo  reformed, 
sifted  and  purified,  be^nd  the  example  of 
any  other  in  the  Ofaristian  wm-ld. 

The  ererlastinr  edifice  of  the  Gospel  is 
founded  on  a  rock,  whose  stability  neither 
storms  can  shake,  nor  waves  undermine.-— 
Nor  can  any  oontriTances  of  man  improTC 
the  beauty  of  its  superstructure.  Its  depths 
cannot  be  fathomed  br  our  short  line,  nor  its 
heiffbt  fully  apprehended  by  our  short  sight ! 
Christianity  then  is  no  appropriate  field  for 
the  perplexities  ef  metaphysics,  nor  the  in- 
dustry of  new  discoverers.  _  This  brief  tiUe 
of  tiie  Bible>— Thx  Word  or  Gon— ex- 
cludes the  censure  of  all  cavillen,  annihilates 
the  emendations  of  all  critics  ! 

It  is  with  nnfeigrned  sorrow  the  writer  has 
witnMed  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  new 
community.  If  she  knows  any  thing  of  her 
own  heart,  the  preceding  remarks  hare  not 
been  dictated  by  a  censorious  spirit.  But  it 
may  be  said,  she  was  not  called  upon  for  any 
socD     impertinent    animadversions.      The 

grobabihty  of  snch  a  reproof  makes  her  feel 
erself  obl^ed  to  account  for  the  liberty  she 
has  taken. 

Those  who  have  condescended  to  look  in- 
to her  former  writings,  need  not  be  remind- 
ed, that  she  has  through  life,  in  a  considera- 
ble degree,  though  not  exclusirely,  devoted 
her  bumble  talents  to  the  service  of  her  own 
sex ;  and  has  conscientionsij,  though  feebly, 
laboured  to  be  useful  to  their  best  interestB 
in  every  way  she  could  devise.  She  has  en- 
deavoured to  strengthen  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  what  was  righC  and  they  have  bad  the 
goodness  to  bear  with  her  when  she  has  re- 
minded them  of  tfiy  aberrations  fhim  that 
pursuit. 

Though  the  deep  interest  she  has  taken  in 
their  credit  Imd  their  welfhre  has  by  no 
means  invested  her  with  a  right  of  interfer- 
ence on  the  present  pansful  occasion,  yet  it 
would  not  have  been  consistent  with  ber  an- 
tecedent practice,  to  overlook  aoiicumstAnce 
in  which  they  are  so  deeply  involved. 

It  has  excited  the  most  IWtly  feeMngs  of 
regret  In  many  minds,  to  hear,  in  a  recent 
instance,  of  the  departure  of  some  ladies  of 
consideration,  firom  that  reserve  and  delicacy 
so  neouliariy  the  characteristics  of  their  sex, 
and  so  natondly  appendant  to  their  own  re- 
spectable characters  and  situation  in  life.— 
They  appear  not  only  to  have  entered  very 
warmly  rate  all  the  tenets  of  the  seceding 
.  school,  but  to  labcror  very  assiduously  for 
their  propagation.  They  are,  it  seems,  not 
only  followers,  but  ioint  leaders  in  tbe  sever- 
al departments  of  me  government  of  the  se- 
ceding party. 

Tendiemess  of  heirt,  warmth  of  feeKng, 
and  liveliOesB  of  tmagination,  fbrm  a  taoat 
interesting  part  in  the  oomposition  of  an 
amiable  wetaian;  but  tbe  qualities  which 
adorn,  are  also  the  qualities  which  miriead. 
The  very  attractions  which  cause  them  to 
please,  may  become  snares.  If  not  carefai- 
ly  directed,  they  me  a  wrong  bias  to  the 
character,  and  a  dangerous  tendency  tb  the 
conduct    They  lead  their  posaessor  more 


widely  astray  than  is  commonly  the  case  with 
tiiose  who  are  destitute  of  these  pleasing 
powers. 

That  providential  economy  which  has 
deariy  determined  that  women  were  bom  to 
share  with  men  the  duties  of  private  life,  has 
as  clearly  demonstrated,  that  they  were  not 
bom  to  divide  with  them  in  its  public  admin- 
istration. If,  then,  they  were  not  intended 
to  command  armies  in  war,  nor  to  direct 
cabinets  in  peacte,  to  legislate  in  the  senate, 
or  debate  at  the  bar,— ^ioubtless  they  were 
not  intended  to  be  public  teachers  of  reli- 
gion, to  be  makers  of  canons  for  a  new 
church,  nor  to  invent  dogmas  to  controvert 
an  old  one ;  nor  to  be  professors  of  prosely- 
tism,  nor  wrangling  polemics,  nor  conduc- 
tors of  controversy,  nor  settlers  of  disputes 
— disputes  which  will  continue  to  be  agitated 
as  long  as  men  have  hot  heads  and  proud 
hearts ;  as  lon^  as  they  possess  vanity  or  cu- 
riosity, impatience  or  restraint,  or  a  love  of 
opposition ;  a  weariness  of  sober  troths,  and 
a  thirst  after  the  fame  to  be  acquired  by  their 
subversion. 

Why  will  women  of  sense,  then,  defeat 
their  providential  destination  ?  why  desert 
their  proper  sphere,  in  which  they  were,  in- 
tended to  benefit,  to  please,  even  to  shine,  at 
least  as  stars  of  the  twond  magnitude  ?  Why 
fly  from  their  prescribed  orbit  ?  Why  roam 
in  useless  and  eccentric  wandering, 

'And,  comet-like,  rash  lawless  through  the  void,* 

and  then,  having  for  a  season  astonished  with 
their  false  and  momentary  blaze,  Mi  disre- 
garded and  forffotten  ? 

These  well-meaning  ladies  would  be 
among  the  last  to  use  their  allotted  measure 
of  ^prace  and  accomplishment,  to  any  purpose 
which  they  believed  to  be  improper;  yet 
they  require  to  be  told,  that  neither  should 
their  talents  be  exerted  to  the  purposes  of 
spiritual  seduction ;  that  they  riuiuld  not  be 
employed  to  disturb  the  faith,  to  shake  by 
dispute,  or  weaken  by  persuasion,  the  stead- 
iness of  persons  who,  without  their  endow- 
ments, are  perhaps  in  a  safer  state. 

But  though  the  writer  cannot  hope  that 
these  observations  will  produce  any  effect  on 
those  who  have  already  embarked  on  this  sea, 
without  a  shore,  and  without  a  bottom— hap- 
py would  she  be«  if  they  might  become  the 
means  of  preserving  one  inexperienced  fe- 
male from  tbe  perils  to  which  novd^,  curi- 
osity, and  pressing  invitation,  too  easily  al- 
lure. The  sure  preservatives  from  this  dan* 
Sr  are  to  cultivate  deep  humility  and  sdf* 
(trust,  to  keep  clear  of  the  very  threshold 
of  innovation,  to  avoid  the  first  step;  for  all 
the  subsequent  ones  are  easy.  Let  her  bear 
in  mind,  that,  once  seduced,  she  may  find| 
that '  when  she  would  mherit  the  blessingy 
she  may  be  rejected,  and  find  no  place  of  re- 
pentance, though  she  may  seek  it  carefeUy 
with  tears.* 


///  ejfecU  ofUulaU  Secession. 

AwoNo  the  evils  to  Which  the  late  seoei* 
leion  has  contributed,  those  wO  are  about  to 
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mention  are  of  no  lig^ht  nature.    It  has  been  i  (his   spiritual   ranity^  shooJd  flonrish« 
the  means  of  exciting- a  sort  of  spiritual  veni-   shall  soon  have  none  to  learn ;  all  will  be 
ty,  of  awakening'  a  desire  of  departing  from  teachers. 

•  •  •  »      -  •  *     •       ___ 


received  opinions,  in  oertam  young  persons 
who  may  be  designated  by  the  name  of  pre- 
mature instructors.  It  has  increased  the 
alienation  of  the  lower  orders  from  the 
church ;  it  has  afforded  to  some  who  are  not 
favourable  to  serious  piety ,  a  pretence  for  in* 
discriminately  classing  togeuer  men  of  dif- 
ferent views,  characters,  and  principles. — 
Among  the  more  respectable,  it  has  stirred 
up  a  spirit  of  debate  and  controversy,  bv  no 
means  friendly  to  the  cause  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity. We  shall  mention  these  effects  in 
their  order. 

Thero  is  scarcely  a  greater  mistake  in 
morals,  than  is  committed  by  those  who  ha- 
bitually speak  of  vanitj  as  a  trifling  fault,  as 
a  small  pass  not  worth  guarding.  There  is 
perhaps  scarcely  an  error  whicn  is  so  gene- 
rally adopted,  and  so  carelessly  overlooked. 
It  finds  its  way  into  characters  of  every  spe- 
cies, and  almost  into  every  individual  of  the 
species.  There  is  not  only  the  vanity  of 
beauty,  of  rank,  of  riches,  or  learning,  of  ta- 
lents, but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
vanity  of  religion. 

A  bold  familiarity  with  Scripture,  an  un- 
hallowed touching^  of  the  sacred  ark,  not  as 
formerly  by  sceptics  and  scoffers  only,  but 
by  persons  professing,  and  we  believe  in- 
tendm^  to  be  relig^us,  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
becommg  too  common.  This,  like  many 
other  of  our  offences,  has  its  foundation  in 
vanity.  It  is  obvious  that  an  unwillingness 
to  be  taught,  and  an  impatience  to  teach, 
marks  the  character  of  the  present  day. 

There  is  a  scion  from  this  presumptuous 
stock,  which  perhaps  has  not  nad  sufficient 
time  to  grow,  in  order  to  become  generally 
known,  but  which  is  beginning  to  sprout  up 
in  certain  provincial  towns  and  villages. 
There  is  a  growing  disposition  in  a  few  ar 
rogant  young  men  to  read  the  Bible  with 
their  own  glosses  and  interpretations,  and  to 
aim  at  proselyting,  and  *■  tikinz  captive'  not 
only  '  silly  women*  but  silly  gins.  Several 
of  these  persons,  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
open  their  eyes  on  the  importance  of  reli- 
gion, or  rather  before  they  were  broad 
awake  to  its  truths,  have  undertaken  this 
gratuitous  tuition.  Instead  of  takin^^  time 
to  promote  their  own  advancement,  instead 
of  learning  wisdom  by  an  increasing  discov- 
ery of  their  own  ignorance;  instead  of  im- 
proving in  Christian  knowledge  by  the  only 
legitimate  methods,  diligent  study  of  theBi 
ble  with  the  aid  of  the  soundest  commenta- 
tors, both  accompanied  with  fervent  prayer 
for  that  light  they  profess  to  seek,  —without 
consulting  able  ministers — without  taking 
this  straight  and  obvious  road,— on  their 
own  very  slender  stock  they  set  up  for  teach- 
ers themselves.  Instead  of  looking  to  the 
experienced  and  the  wise,  they  collect  a  lit- 
tle group  to  look  up  to  them,  thus  inverting 
the  Apostle's  observation— *for  they  *  when 
for  the  time  they  seek  to  be  teachers,  have 
need  to  be  taught  themselves,  which  be  the 
firBt  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.'    If 


Thus  the  raw  and  rash  Chriadan,  oosi- 
dently  jumps  over  ail  the  intermediatite  step 
between  the  enquirer  and  the  iBStmcCor,  aad 
despising  the  old  gradual  approach  In  tl% 
sacred  temple,  despising  the  tiadj  of  books, 
of  men,  and  of  hims^,  starts  np  at  once  i 
full-grown  divine ;— the  novice  aeises  tfee 
profenor's  chair,  erects  hinudlf  into  a  scfaobr 
without  literature,  and  a  theologian  withovt 
theology.  On  the  strength  of  a  lewtex*], 
ill  understood,  and  worse  apiriiedy  he  under- 
takes to  ^ve  his  young  neigfaboura  new  vinrs 
of  the  Bible,  and  without  eyes  faims^,  aeu 
up  for  a  guide  of  the  blind. 

These  young  persons  in  reading'  tlie  Scrips 
tures  seem  to  be  setting  out  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  of  something  new,  rather  than  on 
a  course  of  observation  on  what  their  precur- 
sors have  done  for  them.  They  seardi,  not 
with  devout  enquiry,  but  fearlesa  Gnnoaitv  ; 
they  look  out  for  passages  written  in  a  ^ef- 
ferent connexion,  and  applied  to  diferent 
purposes,  and  then  try  to  prove  that  titty 
produce  not  consecutive  reasoning,  thai  they 
do  not  establish  the  generally  received  doc- 
trines. How  should  they  ?  They  were  nev- 
er intended  to  produce  the  one,  or  to  estab- 
lish the  other.  They  bring  together  propo- 
sitions which  have  no  relation,  and  which 
require  different  proofe,  and  th«i  triumph  in 
the  supposed  opposition  of  what  was  never 
intended  to  agree. 

*  Thus  fbols  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread* 

Suffer  a  few  friendly  hints.  ThonghHoly 
Scripture  was  given  to  be  searched,  it  was 
not  given  to  be  criticised.  It  was  *  written 
for  our  learning,'  not  for  our  cavilling ;  it 
was  given  not  to  be  pertly  scrutinized,  but 
to  be  '  inwardly  digested  ;*  not  to  make  us 
wise  in  our  own  conceits,  but  *  to  make  us 
vrise  unto  salvation.*  It  is  not  to  be  endured 
to  hear  questions  on  which  hang  all  our 
hopes  and  our  fears,  speculated  upon  as  if 
they  were^a  question  of  physics  or  history, 
and  explained  till  they  become  contradic- 
tions. 

Men  taught  of  Grod,  and  possessing  those 
depths  of  erudition  which  qualified  Uiem  to 
teach  others,  depend  upon  it,  have  left  no- 
thing for  your  discovery  except  the  discove- 
rT  your  own  insufficiency.  If  there  are 
urities.  they  will  not  be  cleared  by  such 
shallow  expositors.  The  sun  of  righteous- 
ness will  not  be  made  to  shine  brighter  by 
the  light  of  your  farthing  candle. 

Boldness  in  religion,  we  repeat,  is  one  of 
the  great  evils  of  the  present  day.  The  more 
we  cavil  the  less  we  shall  obey.  We  may 
explain  truths  till  we  come  to  deny  them. 
We  may  be  so  involved  in  intricacies  of  our 
own  weaving,  that  we  may  end  by  opposing 
the  doctrine  we  undertook  to  clear*  Oh! 
there  is  no  security  like  a  humble  mind;  a 
mind  always  distrusting  its  own  wisdom,  and 
sQways  confiding  in  the  wisdom  of  God. 

Why,  then,  will  not  the  premature  instruc- 
tor wait  till  he  is  himself  instmcted?  Why 
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pot  look  up  for  mfonaatioD  cm  diffioidt  and 
disputed  poiats  to  i^iser  aod  older  beads  f 
Why  Dotm  their  little  parties  turo  their  at> 
teutiou  to  practical  poiots,  rather  tbao  to 
speculative  niceties  ?  Why  not  cultivate  that 
self-iDspcctioo  and  heart-huinbiiDg  prayer 
which  would  cure  those  conceits  that  lead 
to  a  critical,  and  often  end  in  a  sceptical 
spirit;  such  habits  would  best  preserve  them 
£rom  that  inflatioa  of  heart  which  arises  from 
the  vanity  of  some  supposed  Heir  discovery, 
ia  a  relifioo  which  was  given  us  by  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

Tlie  Scripture  no  where  teaches  us  to  in- 
dulge this  audacious  curiosity ;  it  stirs  up  no 
eagerness  for  pushing  speculatioo  beyond  its 
iegitifoate  bounds.  It  furnishes  no  invita- 
tion for  ranging  beyond  the  limited  sphere 
allotted  to  our  imperfect  human  condition. 
Its  iociteDkeuts  are  not  trritaUioos  but  en- 
couragements. The  Bible  wisely  represses 
all  that  spiritual  vanity  which  would  dive 
into  unprofitable,  because  impenetrable  mys 
teries.  It  teaches  us  all  that  is  necessary 
for  us  to  learn,  and  there  it  stops.  It  teaches 
what  is  of  prime  importance  ibr  us  to  know, — 
that  we  are  fallen  creatures.  It  shows  what 
we  ought  to  believe  in  order  to  our  being 
rescued  from  this  state  of  apostacy.  It  in- 
structs us  in  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to 
do  to  be  restored  to  the  fava|ir  of  God,  which 
by  siu  we  bad  forleited.  It  is  enough  that 
it  lays  open  the  disease,  presents  the  remedy, 
and  offers  God's  Holj^  Spirit  to  render  it 
effectual.     In  short,  it  reveals  all  that  as 

Erobationary   beings  we    should   de&ire  to 
now,  and  of  all  we  know  it  expects  us  to 
make  a  practical  use. 

The  present  is,  especially  among  tite  low- 
er ranks,  an  age  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy  ; 
and  wliat  is  so  likely  to  augment  the  popular 
hostility  to  Christianity,  and  neglect  of  the 
established  church,  which  is  founded  upon  it, 
as  when  they  see  some  of  its  ministers  repro- 
bating at  one  time,  the  church  which  they 
warimy  defended  at  another? — when  they 
see  them  actually  renouncing  it  as  unchris- 
tian, and  setting  up  a  new  system  in  opposi- 
tion to  it?  Where,  then,  is  truth  to  be  found, 
may  not  even  the  more  sober  amonnt  the 
people  say,  if  it  is  not  found  in  that  church, 
in  defooce  of  which  so  many  of  her  divines, 
so  many  of  her  bishops,  were  led  to  the 
scaffold  and  the  stake  ?  Will  not  the  loose 
and  careless  be  likely  to  be  confirmed  in  iro- 
uiety,  when  they  see  these  men,  who  were 
fostered  in  her  bosom,  who  had  subscribed  to 
their  belief  in  her  articles,  who  had  been 
warm  beyond  their  fellows  in  the  admiration 
of  her  liturgy,  her  doctrines,  and  her  disci- 
pline,— when  they  see  these  men  not  only 
desert  her  altars,  but  take  up  arms  against 
her;  when  they  behold  a  perpetual  conflict 
between  Christian  minsters  f—for  a  church 
that  is  attacked  must  be  defend^ — will  they 
not  think  that  an  establishment  which  is  so 
frequently  assailed,  which  requires  such  con- 
tinual vindication  from  which  there  are  so 
many  recent  deserters,  must  needs  be  an  er- 
roneous and  unsound  church,  and  even  the 
Scriptures  onjvhich  it  ii  founded,  uncertain, 
I  foot  false? 

VAf       If 
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What  is  so  likely  as  this  defection  to  give 
confidence,  without  the  least  intention  of 
doing  so,  to  tliat  spirit  of  infidelity  which 
used  to  skulk  in  corners,  and  stab  from  be- 
hind a  mask,  but  now  avows  itself  boldly, 
bares  its  unblushing  front  to  public  gaze, 
spurns  at  law  as  well  as  decency,  openly  de- 
fies government,  whom  it  used  to  fear,  as  well 
as  God,  whom  it  never  fear^?  . 

Was  it  not  enongb  that  these  low,  design- 
ing demagogues— men  who  think  one  reli- 
gion as  gMMi  as  another,  and  no  religion  best 
of  all,— was  it  not  enough  that  these  open 
violators  ef  order,  truth,  and  justice,  should, 
as  the  most  probable  means  to  accomplish 
their  political  mischiefs,  endeavour  to  over- 
turn the  church,  by  bringing  her  creeds,  and 
her  other  holy  services,  into  contempt ;  iiH 
suiting,  by  their  proliane  parodies,  all  that  is 
grave,  and  rendering  ridiculous  all  that  is 
g^ood  f  Yet,  from  such  men,  such  attempts 
e&cite  our  regret  and  astonishment  less  than 
those  we  have  been  contemplating.  How 
grievous  is  it,  when  persons  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent description  are,  perhaps  undesignedly, 
contributing  to  help  on  the  work  whidh,  we 
are  persuaded  they  abhor !— when  decorous 
and  religious  men,  though  by  other  devices, 
and  with  other  weapons,  may  be  contributing 
to  accomplish  the  work  of  these  vul^r  poli- 
ticians, and  assisting,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  to  discredit  the  church  which  the 
others  are  labouring  to  subvert ! 

Nay ;  in  one  respect  the  better  men  are 
doing  the  worse  deed ;  for  the  foctious  assail- 
ants of  the  church  injure  those  alone  who 
were  injured  before ;  for,  by  the  grossness  of 
their  attacks,  they  shock  all  who  are  not  to- 
tally given  up  to  impiety ;  while,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  those  more  decent  characters 
are  more  likely  to  be  led  astray,  who  have 
shown  some  disposition  to  be  serious ;  and 
are,  therefore,  in  more  danger  of  being  mis- 
led by  the  specious  subtleties,  and  the  as- 
sumed tone  of  confident  security,  of  these 
religious  dogmatists 

The  inexperienced  and  the  wavering— 
those  who  are  unconfirmed  in  their  priciplos, 
together  with  others  who  have  their  rel^on 
to  seek,  and  who  like  to  have  one  pointed 
out  to  them  which  will  not  disturb  their  re- 
pose by  the  severity  of  its  practical  injunc- 
tions, nor  the  self-denying  spirit  of  its  ten- 
dencies, are  likely  to  be  led  astrav  by  these 
false  lights ;  while  the  sober  and  self-distrust- 
ing Christian  will  only  be  driven,  by  these 
alarming  novelties,  to  adhere  more  closelv  to 
the  humoling  and  consistent  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament,— will,  with  deeper  prostra- 
tion of  heart,  implore  the  aid  of  tne  Holy 
Spirit,  not  only  to  lead  him  into  all  truth, 
but  to  keep  htm  in  it.  Such  a  one  will  find 
that  it  does  not  require  profound  knowledge, 
or  deep  learning,  to  perceive  the  awful  dan- 
gen  of  the  persumptuous  innovations  which 
lead  to  tliose  perilons  subtleties— which  ter- 
minate in  these  bold  conclnsions.  He  will 
see  that  common  sense,  an  humble  mind,  and 
a  competent  acquaintance  with  Scripture, 
are  all  that  is  wanting  to  discover  that  the 
Bible,  aad  the  ooreltiesof  the  lecediog  com* 
manity  caoaot both  benght. 
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a  thoasand  other  ta 


belter  i— V«^HH 


lor  its  le^timate  exereise  ?  *  Vet  tibe  poti- 
herds  strive  with  the  potsherds  of  Uie  evtK' 
oo  all  other  topics ;  out  here,  tboogh  see 
dash  the  other  in  pieoes,  he  does  ueftrnhnp 
escape  unhurt  himself.  But  shell  the  wnd 
of  '  the  High  and  Holy  One,  tbe  woi^  d 


Bat  the  evil  does  not  end  here ;  for  some 
of  the  adrersaries  of  serioos  piety  are,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  disposed  to  take  a  most  nnfiur 
advantage  of  this  secession ;  and  the  very 
circumstance  of  that  separation  which  ou§^t 
to  have  rescued  men  who  firmly  adhere  to 
the  ehnrcb,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  it 

is  founded,  from  suspicion,  increases  it,  and  j  Him  who  sitteth  on  th6  'circle  of 
causes  them  to  he  involved  in  one  common  j  be  made  an  arena  for  the  combftts  ef  Ha  ps- 
cbarge  of  extravagance  and  error,  with  men  j  ny  inhabitiiilnts,  whom  the 
whose  opinions  thev  abhor:  whereas,  when  '  by  the  most  contemptible  insect? 
the  vessel  is  assailed  by  an  unexpected  storm,  |  But  idthoogh,  as  we  have  abeady 
instead  of  throwing  themselves  out  to  sea  in ;  ed,  if  truth  be  attacked,  it  must  be  dafrndfd, 
quest  of  imaginary  safety,  the  tempest  only ;  the  Christian  contravertist  pever  ei^geges  in 
makes  the  experienced  Christian  mariner  offensive  war.  He  does  not  fight  Ibririctaiy, 
cling  the  closer  to  his  hold.  Men  of  more  but  truth.  And  the  surest  way  lor  bam  to 
than  ordinary  zeal  and  activity,  then,  should  ascertain  this,  is,  to  examine  tbe  temper 
not  be  suspected  of  disaffection,  unless  they  with  which  he  defends  it.  RivBlry  is  aoC  his 
afford  other,  and  more  substantial  reasons,  i  motive,  nor  is  railing  his  weapon. 
for  doubting  their  want  of  orthodoxy.  Does !  If,  as  it  is  said,  wariare  is  tbe  natml  slate 
it  not  look  as  if  there  were  no  soundness  but  of  man,  let  his  bostitity  among  Cbrirtiaas  be 
in  apathy,  no  security  but  in  inertness  i  directed  to  a  foreign  enemy ;  let  tbem  not 

One  of  the  ^reat  evils  of  the  times  is  rash  engage  in  civU  war.  Yon  hsve  already 
judgment,  indiscriminate  attack,  and  a  seal  *  provoked  each  other  to  good  works,*  wim 
for  censure  without  examination ;  a  not  sep-  '  is  part  of  the  law ;  goon,  and  provoke  each 
arattng  men  who  are  materially  dissimilar, .  otner  to  *  love,  which  is  the  fnmJKng  of  the 
but  lumping  them  into  one  common  reproha-  law.'  Let  both  sides  rmoioe  in  ttiegood 
ted  mass,  or,  at  best,  speaking  as  if  the  differ-  done,  without  caring  which  does  it.  '  ttee 
ence  were  so  little,  that  it  was  not  worth  the  are  diversities  of  opwationay  but  it  is  the 
pains  to  separate  them.  same  Ood  which  worketh  all  in  alL'    If  there 

Perhaps  there  are  no  churoh  communities  is  so  much  done  separately,  what  a  nigbty 
in  tbe  worid,  that  do  not  hold  some  doctrines  mass  of  gpod  would  be  produced  by  <mdasl 
in  common.  We  are  identified  in  some  im-  co-operation  !  Let  me  not  be  neemed  of 
portant  points  with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  i  levity  in  applying  the  words  of  the  psett 


but  thai  does  not  blind  us  to  its  errors,  nor 
does  it  prevent  our  keeping  clear  of  them. — 
There  are  both  rational  and  orthodox  oom- 


The  Dongas  and  the  Percy  botk  f^gsttn-. 
Were  confident  agsinst  a  warid  in  ansa. 

We  know  that,  in  the  sight  of  God  be  is 


munities  in  our  own  country;  but  our  hold-  not  the  most  successful  champion  who  vkw 
ing  some  opinions  in  commoo  with  them,  have  given  most  fidls  to  his  adversary  ;  hot 
neither  makes  us  adopt  those  opinions  which  he  who  has  obtamed  the  most  victories  over 
we  disapprove,  nor  condemn  those  who  pro-  his  own  spirit.  And  he  wUl  be  fimnd,  in  tbe 
fess  them,  as  if  they  held  none  that  were  great  and  tremendous  day  of  recdconing,  to 
right.  Why,  then,  shonki  not  the  case  he  have  been  the  most  valiant  soldier  of  Jesos 
tbe  same  in  our  own  church?  Christ,  not  who  has  been  the  fiercest  com- 

ThU  lumpmg  system  u  not  a  little  hard  on  batant  in  the  field  of  controversy,  bat  who 
tbe  steadv  and  orderly  divine.  It  Weakens  ghall  have  brought  most  gtory  to  God,  and 
the  hands  of  tbe  faithful  pastor,  when  his  ,  tnost  souls  to  heaven, 
auditors.  Who  have  just  been  hearing  him  1  if  ,ye  made,  as  surely  we  ought  to  make, 
speak  tlie  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  find !  the  Holy  Scrtptare  our  standaid  of  judging, 
him,  perhaps,  in  the  next  controversial  as  well  as  of  bdlicving,  of  charity  as  weH  as 
pamphlet  they  take  up,  coupled  with  the  half  of  feith,  of  brotherly  kindness  as  well  as  of 
insane,  and  the^holly  absurd.    It  is  hard  i  orthodoxy  ;-if  we  brought  tbe  Bible  to  be 


Oiat  tbe  zealous  Christian,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  a  pattern  of  proprietv  and  correct  de 
meaner,  should  be  dragged  in  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  those  at  whose  principles  he 


tbe  constant  arbiter  of  our  debates,  aa  well 
as  the  professed  rule  of  our  lives,  we  sdioold 
attack  nothing  with  warmth  but  whaA  that 
Bible  condemns.    All  differences  of  opinion 


shudders.    Yet  these  men  of  opposite  char-  j  in  which  God  has  not  set  to  His  seJ  tb^t  it  ts 
acters,  principles   and  pursuits,  are  fiirced  |  fhlse,  should  be  treated  with  candour;  men 


into  contact,  are  together  plunged  into  the 
crucible  of  undistingpiishing  prejudice,  mid 
melted  down  together ;  all  aistmctions  so 
lost  in  the  fusion — the  sober  Christian  so 
mixed  with  the  fanatic,  the  temperate  with 
the  fiery,  the  regular  with  the  eccentric, 
that  they  come  out  of  the  furnace  blended 
into  one  common  mass,  and  are  reproduced 
as  if  formed  of  one  common  material. 

Ours  is  also  pre-eminently  an  age  of  con- 
troversy. Is  not  charity  sometiines  recom- 
,ineaded  with  uncharitableness,  and  religion 


should  not  then  make  their  own  *  pureed 
eyes'  the  universal  medium  of  cUar  viswe, 
they  should  not  vilify  others  for  seeing  the 
same  object  with  other  optics.  Want  of 
charity  is  probably  no  less  a  feutt  thaoi  the 
one  we  may  he  reviling ;  and  does  not  a 
want  of  discrimination,  or  rather  does  not 
that  blindness  which  is  inspired  by  pn^judioe, 
lead  to  that  deficiency  in  candour  which  wi- 
dens the  difference  ?  To  profess  opqnons  of 
which  Scripture  neither  commands  nor  pro- 
hibits our  belief,  ought  not  to  set  at  irfecon- 


vindicated  irreligiously  ?    But  are  there  not  j  cUable  variance  beings  who  are  equi%  can- 
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didateB  for  hnren.    In  that  abode  of  per-  icate  points  which  affect  the  sincerely  pious  ; 

fisct  peace  and  perfect  lo^e,  DO  small  portion "^  "         '»    " 

of  the  promised  felicity  may  arise  from  oar 
being  of  no  party. 

A  difference  in  opinion  on  points  on  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  silent,  on  which  no 
declaratory  sentooce  in  Scriptore  has  been 
pronounced,  is  sniely  no  grcmnd  for  the  tri- 
umph of  svperiority  in  those  who  maintain 
them^  nor  mr  snpercilioas  contempt  in  those 
who  reject  them*  Is  it  not  potting  matters 
of  minor  importance  in  the  place  of  essen- 
tials^ while  perhaps  by  the  disputants  on 
both  sides,  essentials  are  not  always  held 
with  so  firm  a  grasp,  or  at  least  are  notde- 
bated  with  such  ankmd  pertinacity. 

We  hare  hitherto  allnded  to  difference  of 
opinion  between  pious  men,  men  who  are  in 
earnest  in  their  raligion.  But  are  there  not 
men  of  little  piety  to  be  found,  who  side  with 
one  or  the  other  party,  and  become  the  hot^ 
test  controFertists,  while  they  take  little  real 
interest  in  Tital  religion ;  who  oppose  with- 
out belief,  and  defirad  without  conriction, 
merely  because  they  wish  to  be  appended  to 
ttat  side  which  tbiey  happen  to  think  the 
most  creditable,  most  popular,  or  most  pro- 
fitable? '  t^t-      '  f 

Let  us  then  lore  in  each  other  now  what 
God  lores  in  us,  and  bmr  with  the  rest — 
The  cultiration  of  this  spirit  of  kindness 
would  so  sanctify  the  temper,  that  we  should 
forgtre  and  orerlook  those  inferior  matters 
in  others,  which  might  not  exactly  coincide 
with  our  own  riews  and  opinions. 

These  discrepancies  in  sentiment  are  per- 
haps permitted  for  mutual  adrantaj^e ;  and 
the  cultiration  of  a  candid  disposition  may 
be  carried  to  a  wider  extent,  and  a  spirit  of 
forbearance  in  action,  than  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  dirersity  of  sentiment  By  the 
consent  smd  reciprocal  operation  of  this  spirit 
of  Christian  kindness,  we  shall  be  made  more 
meet  for  that  state  where  all  will  be  of  one 
mind,  as  well  as  one  heart,  where  charity 
will  hare  its  full  consummation,  and  forbear^ 
ance  its  fiiU  reward. 

Let  us  then  prepare  ourselves,  and  each 
other,  br  the  exercise  of  the  one  for  the  frui- 
tion of  the  other.  Let  God  be  all  in  all  now, 
as  He  will  be  hereafter,  and  there  will  be  no 
room  left  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian  for  ani- 
mosify,  or  unkindness  towards  his  fellow 
Christians.  A  cordial  ag^reement  in  those 
essentials  to  which  the  Go^^l  has  annexed 
salvation,  should  swallow  up  all  the  present 
petty,  but  dividing  distinctions. — Could  this 
most  desirable  object  be  acooraplished,  then 
should  we  hope  to  see  a  renovation  of  that 
spirit  which,  m  the  earljr  ages  of  the  church, 
provoked  even  its  enemies  to  exclaim  with 
admiring  wonder.  See  hew  these  ChnstUuu 
Ine  one  amother  i 


On  ihe  ElsBerUoM  ofPiom  Ladiee. 

We  are  now  about  to  tread,  which  we  do 
with  a  fearful  and  timid  step,  on  tender 
ground.  It  is  with  mingled  respect  uid  re- 
luctance we  venture  to  touch  on  certain  deli- 


persons  who  equally  avoid  all  eccentricity  in 
doctrine,  and  negligence  in  practice ;  yet 
among[  whom  litUe  errors  may  hereafter 
creep  in,  the  very  conseciueoce,  perhaps,  of 
that  mcreasing  and  inestimable  blessing,  re- 
ligions society.  It  is  to  be  feared  they  may 
incur  the  hasard  of  raisine  in  others  objec- 
tions against  religion,  by  their  honest  zeal«io 
promote  it. 

The  persons  to  whom  we  presume  to  al- 
lude are  of  that  sex,  in  which,  perhaps,  most 
piety  is  to  be  found,  and  who  are  in  so  many 
respects  essentially  advancing  its  cause. — 
Their  services  are  so  materi  Jly  useful,  that 
it  would  be  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  if,  by 
any  slight  inadvertemse,  their  value  should 
ever  be  diminished.  We  are  too  often  led  to 
complain  of  d^icieneie*  in  religion  ;  we  are 
now  to  speak-^not  of  its  excess,  for  we  be- 
lieve there  is  no  such  thing— but  rather  to 
g^ard  the  truly  pious  against  the  possibility 
of  inconveniences,  which,  should  they  arise, 
would  be  a  diminution  of  their  usefulness. 

The  thoughtless  and  dissipated  indeed, 
who  haunt  unsocial  crowds,  and  lay  out  their 
talents  for  that  world  which  they  have  cho- 
sen for  their  portion,  find  their  reward  where 
they  seek  it,  in  the  admiration  of  that  world 
where  they  flutter  and  shine. — ^Tfae  others 
patiently  wait  for  theirs  in  that  single  sen- 
tence, *  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant* Yet  though  it  is  painful  to  say  a  syl- 
lable which  nuf^  look  like  disapprobation 
when  only  caution  is  intended,  may  we  ha- 
zard a  few  words,  not  of  censure  but  of  friend- 
ly intimation  f 

May  not  those  laige  portions  of  time,  and 
strength,  and  spirit,  so  generously  spent 
abroad  by  zealous  Christians,  in  the  most  no- 
ble exertions  of  raligious  charity,  be  some- 
times suffered  to  entrench,  in  some  measure, 
upon  the  imperious  calls  of  domestic  life, 
upon  those  pleasing  and  sacred  duties  for 
which  BOMB  is  a  name  so  dear  ?  May  they 
not  be  so  exhausted  by  external  concerns, 
that  they  may  bb  in  danger  o[  entering  with 
diminished  interest  on  toe  retired  exercises 
of  the  closet.  All  business,  even  religious 
business,  is  apt  to  produce  a  hurry  and  bus- 
tle in  the  mind,  ana  an  agitation  in  the  spir- 
its, which  the  most  serious  persons  lament, 
as  being  attended  with  some  disqualificalion 
for  personal  improvement  '  My  mother's 
children  gave  me  their  vineyards  to  keep, 
but  mine  own  vineyard  hare  I  not  kept,'  was 
the  pathetic  lamentation  of  the  ancient 
churob.  They  had  engaged  her  in  labours 
and  difficulties  which  she  feared  had  in  some 
measure  impeded  the  prag^ress  of  her  own 
spiritual  concserns.  It  was  in  her  own  house, 
at  Bethany,  that  Mary  sat  at  the  foot  of  Jesus. 
We  fully  admit,  however,  not  only  the  com- 
plete comoaiibUity,\  but  the  expediency,  of 
uniting  wnat  we  owe  to  those  abroad,  and  to 
ourselves  and  families  at  home ;  the  highest 
characters  are  those  who  combine  both. 
We  are  not  combatting,  but  applauding  a 
zeal,  which  we  fervently  hope  may  never  be 
suppressed,  if  it  should  ever  require  to  be 
somewhat  regulated. 


4^2 


THE  WOBKS  OF  HANNAH  MOBE: 


There  is  no  part  of  ChriatiaQ  duty  which 
more  requires  us  tq  look  vreUto  the  motiire 
by  which  oar  actions  are  set  a-goipg.  It  is^ 
of  importance  to  e^uimine  whether  our  most 
useful,  if  busy,  pursuits,  are  not  influenced 
by  a  natural  fondness  for  bustle,  an  animal 
activity,  a  love  of  notice*  Whether  efen 
the  ctiiritable  labours  grow  not  more  from 
a  lestless  spirit  than  from  real  niety.  Let 
us  observe,  however,  that  though  these  de- 
fective motives  may  at  first  excite  the  zeal 
of  some,  yet  by  a  perseverance  in  well-doing, 
assisted  by  humble  prayer,  the  motive  may 
at  length  oecome  as  pure  as  the  act  is  un- 
doubtedly right. 

It  is  asserted,  but  we  trust  with  more  se- 
verity than  justice,  that  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  in  some  truly  excellent  persons  to 
introduce  show  and  displajr  in  their  religion ; 
a  tendency,  not  quite  consistent  with  the  in- 
terior, spiritual  nature  of  Christianity.  It 
is  not  so  much  an  evil  we  are  guao^ing 
agfaiost,  as  the  appearance  of  evil.  Their 
sex,  like  their  religion,  is  of  a  sober  char- 
acter; and  the  tendency  to  which  we  are 
alludiug,  may  create  a  suspicion  that  reli- 
gion, even  among  good  people,  is  not  so 
much  considered  as  a  thing  between  God  and 
their  own  soul,  as  we  know  it  really  is  ;  for 
we  are  &r  from  suspecting  the  secret  com- 
munion with  their  God  and  Saviour  is  not 
considered  as  their  primary  duty.  And  we 
are  willing  to  believe  that  the  effect  of  this 
doty  will  always  be  visible  in  producing  that 
sobriety  and  simplicity,  which  so  conspicu- 
ously, and  so  beautifollj  distinguish  the  re- 
ligion of  the  New  Testament. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  is  utterly  without 
parade,  it  effects  no  publicity.  It  is  enough 
for  his  servants  to  believe  that  their  heaven- 
ly Father,  who  sees  them  in  secret,  sees 
Inem  with  an  approving  eye. 

As  they  have  got  above  acting  from  the 
fear  of  man,  the  next  step  is  to  g^t  above 
acting  for  his  praise; — the  excessive  ap- 
plause and  commendation  of  their  Christian 
friends  begin,  in  reality,  still  more  to  be 
watched  against  than  the  reproach  of  the 
irreligious.  The  one  teaches  them  to  be 
circumspect,  the  other  may  in  time  induce 
them  to  believe  that  circumspection  is  no 
longer  necessary.  This  negligence,  if  it  do 
not  make  them  do  wrong,  may  lead  them 
to  be  too  much  elated  with  doing  what  is 
right. 

But  there  are  higher  motives  for  the  use 
of  discreet  reserve  in  the  Christian's  mind 
-  than  what  regards  merely  their  personal 
character.  However  pure  in  motive,  how- 
ever innocent  in  action,  they  must  be  careful 
not  to  have  their  good  evil  spoken  of.  They 
must  be  scmpplously  cautious  of  not  bring- 
ing the  least  reproach  on  the  cause  dearest 
to  their  affections.  Pious  persons  cannot 
but  know,  that  with  the  utmost  care  to 
avoid  adding  to  the  offence,  which  Christian 
truth,  however  discreetly  exhibited,  neces- 
sarily gives,  that  many  are  looking  out  for 
pretences  to  discredit  not  only  the  professor, 
but  the  profession  itself.  But  if  they  should 
hereafter  see  any  of  those  improprieties  for 


which  (begr  are  Inokidgr  0^ «  tfatty 
tion  should  be  Ibund  where  k  is  — ^aliwwly 
soiighti  ChristiaDity  wonid  snfiiar,  9a4  imp* 
ety  triumph. 

We  sincerely  hope  Chat  certain  ilarp- 
sighled  observ^v,  wfao  are  keenly  no  trbs 
watoh  for  any  thing  that  may  dmoiedit  seri- 
ous piety,  who  are  peeping  ia  at  erary  cre- 
vice, thnrag^i  which  they  think  they  may  de- 
tect any  nNil  or  supposed  groimd  of  ceosfOie, 
may  never  be  g^ralined  with  ibe4ifloor«ry  m 
what  Ihey  so  industriously  seek*  Bat  ii  b 
obvious,  that  whece  they  can  detect  mo  sob- 
stantial  fault,  they  take  comfort  io  fiaifting  a 
foible;  where  there  is  no  defiomiity  th^ 
triumphantly  carry  away  a  blemish,  and  are 
ready  to  msike  the  most  of  the  slightest  im- 
perfection. And  a  speck  which  woold  net 
be  perceived  in  an  ordinary  form,  is  con* 
apicuous  on  that  which  is  vrhite  and  pure. 

This,  by  a  little  perversion,  and  not  a  bule 
exaggeration,  not  only  of  £ict  bat  of  cob* 
jectnre,  is  propagated  till  it  beoames  a  mis- 
chief. In  the  detection  of  the  slightest  flaw 
in  characters  of  eminent  piety,  tliey  go  away 
rejoicing,  as  if  they  had  found  some  hidden 
treasure.  And  it  is  well  perhaps  even  for 
the  best  Christians,  that  there  are  such  c»iti- 
cal  inspectors;  and  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  watched  will  answer  an  exoellent  pur- 
pose, if  it  set  them  on  watching  themselves. 

Am  I  then  an  enemy  to  Christian  exer- 
tion f  €rod  forbid !  It  is  the  glory  of  oar  age, 
that  anumg  the  most  useful  and  sealons  ser* 
vaots  of  our  Diaine  Master,  are  to  be  foond, 
of  <  devout  and  honourable  women  not  a 
few.'  Ladies,  whose  own  education  not 
having  been  limited  to  the  harp  and  the 
sketch-book,  though  not  unskilled  in  either, 
are  competent  to  teach  others  what  them- 
selves have  been  taught ;  who  disdain  not  te 
be  employed  in  the  humblest  offices  of  Chri^ 
tian  charity,  to  be  found  in  the  pooreet  cot- 
tage, at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  and  dying ; 
whose  daughters,  if  not  the  best  tia/l«erf,are 
the  best  cfUechitU  /  whose  booses  are  bonses 
of  prayer,  whose  closests  are  the  scene  of  de- 
vout meditation;  who,  not  contented  with 
the  stinted  modish  measure  of  a  single  at- 
tendance on  public  worship,  so  contrive  to 
render  the  hours  of  repast  snbaervient  to 
those  of  doty,  as  to  make  a  second  visit  to 
the  temple  of  their  God ;  and  who  endeavour 
to  retain  the  odour  of  sanctity,  shed  cm  the 
sacred  day,  through  the  duties  of  the  week. 

But  to  pursue  the  subject  in  a  different, 
though  not  distant  direction,  we  cannot  too 
much  commend  those  valuable  persons, 
whom  neither  fortune,  rank,  nor  any  tempo- 
ral advantages,  have  been  able  to  sednce  to 
follow  those  vain  pursuits,  whose  light,  and, 
in  some  cases,  dangerous  amusements,  eo  ea- 
gerly sought  by  the  votaries  of  pleasure.  We 
cannot  but  admire,  that  all  these  energies 
which  others  are  wasting  in  idle  diversions, 
or  employments  little  better  than  idleness, 
are,  by  those  excellent  persons,  devoted  to 
purposes  of  religion,  and  religious  or  useful 
charities. 

If,  indeed,  like  the  females  attached  Io  the 
new  school  of  theology,  they  deserted  the  es« 
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Mished  proprieties,  and  praKrtbed  daco- 
as,  which  bmire  ever  been  considered  as 

e  saiiB^ard,  as  well  as  the  oreameBt,  of 
<teir  sex ;  if  they  assisted  to  propagate  novel 
opiaioiis;   if  they  undertook    to  share  the 
office  of  diivctors  in  spiritnal  concerns ;  if 
they  direrted  to  pnbltc  purposes,  the  talents 
given  theoi  for  the  more  appr^riate  and 
subordinate,  but  not  less  useful  offices  of  pri- 
irate  life;  if  tibey  attempted  to  clear  diffi- 
culties in  divinity,  which  the  wisest  and  most 
learned  men  had  aporoached  with  awe  and 
reverence,  and    baa   receded,  for  fear  of 
*  darkening  counsel  by  words  witbont  know- 
ledge r'  if  they  undertook  to  decide  between 
contending  creeds  while   they  considered 
tlie   commandments   as    antiquated— -new- 
modelling  the  one  and  rescinding  the  other 
witbont  ceremony ;  if  th^  allowed  them- 
selves to  determine  the  right  and  the  wrong 
on  points  too  abstruse,  not  only  for  female, 
but  even  for  human  intelligence,  to  decide 
upon,  and  to  get  rid  of  those  they  did  not 
like  or  did  not  comprehend ;    if  they  had 
ouitted  plain,  practical,  intelligible  religion, 
for  misleading  theories,  and,  like  the  apostate 
Galatians,  'removed  from  Him  that  called 
them  into  the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another 
gospel ;'  if  all  these  things  had  taken  place, 
then  they  would  indeed  deserve  even  more 
censure  than  they   bare  incurred;    then, 
though  we  should  pity  their  error  and  lament 
their  apqstacj,  we  should  be  amon?  the  last 
to  apologise  for  the  one,  or  excuse  the  other. 
It  has  been  brought,  as  a  charge,  against  the 
valuable  ladies  whose  cause  we  are  advoca- 
ting, as  if  it  were  a  departure  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  sex,  to  attend  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  certain  religious  and  charitable 
societies;  but  we  know  not  what  reasonable 
objection  can  be  made  to  their  being  modest 
and  silent  auditors  on  these  occasions.    They 


sumption  of  tiiAe,  that  precious  material  of 
which  Kfe  is  made,  (bnns  a  very  considerable 
object,  it  cannot  be  thought  unfair  to  com- 
pare the  two  classes  on  this  ground. 

Did  the  pursuits  of  both^  in  point  of  health, 
sobriety  in  dress,  security  of  morals,  preser- 
vation of  delicacy,  more  nearly  approach 
each  other  than  the  most  strenuous  advocate 
for  dissipation  can  pretend ;  yet  the  prodi- 
gious inequalKy  of  the  two  as  to  t^  waste 
of  time,  must  settle  the  matter  at  once  with 
those  who  know  the  value  of  this  fugitive, 
this  irretrievable  talent. 

Compare  then  the  few  hours  in  the  day, 
and  the  very  few  days  in  the  year,  given  up 
by  the  one  to  these  serious  pleasures,  with 
the  uncounted  hours  of  the  countless  nights, 
spent  by  the  other  in  the  anii-social  crowds 
of  turbulent  pleasure — spent,  we  will  not  say 
in  the  midnight  parties,  for  that  would  give  a 
false  impression  of  the  season  of  those  amuse- 
ments.    The  midnight  hour  was  heretofore 
used  proverbially  to  express  late  revelling.— 
But  from  the  present  inversion  of  hours,  that 
would  give  an  idea  not  only  of  duloess  and 
vulgarity,  but  it  would  also  rather  designate 
the  hour  when  company  met,  than  when  thev 
parted.    Midnight  was  once  the  time  which 
ch^ed  the  scene  of  dissipatiou  ;  it  is  now  that 
of  commencing  it.     And  it  is  scarcely  extra- 
vagant to  say,  that  the  morning  frequenters 
of  the  charitable  meetings  join  tnem  not  ma- 
ny hours  afler  the  others  return  from  the 
scene  of  their  nnquiet  pleasures.    In  the  one 
case,  no  neighbourbooa  is  kept  awake  by  un- 
seasonable noise  and  knockings,  no  servants 
are  exposed  to  corruptions  abroad,  nor  rob- 
bed of  quiet  rest  at  home. 

Tb  turn  from  the  metropolis  to  the  provin- 
ces.   Compare  the  little  absences  from  home 
of  ladies  who  inspect  the  cdncerns,  and  give 
»»»»..^»...»^..w.»w.. ...»»» w^^ — ^.w —     — J    instruction  to  the  poor,  with  the  long  and 
do  not  attend  the  resort  of  the  unemployed,  I  frequent  desertion  of  another  class,  not  of 


or  the  ill-employed — they  do  not  attend  to 
hear  the  idle  news  of  the  neighbourhood,  but 
to  hear  *  g^ood  news  from  a  fiir  country,'— 
news,  which  the  angels  in  heaven  stoop  down 
to  hear,-— not  the  conversion  of  one  sinner, 
h\A  the  conversion  of  many,->to  hear  that 
best  news,  the  extension  of  Christianity  to 
the  extremities  of  the  globe,— to  hear  that 

*  All  kingdoms  and  all  princes  of  the  earth 
Flock  to  that  light  ;'— 

To  hear 

^  That  eaatern  Java  to  the  farthest  west, 
And  Ethiopia  spreads  abroad  the  hand 
And  worships  v 

Compare  now  these  inoffensive  and  quiet 
auditors,  with  the  gay  multitudes  of  their  own 
sex  which  crowd  the  resort  of  pleasure. — 
Here,  they  are  the  peaceful  listeners ;  there, 
they  are  the  busy  performers.  The  others 
are  not,  as  here,  passive  recipients  of  enter- 
tainment, but  the  entertainers,  but  the  ex- 
bibitors.  Tet,  who  among  the  worldly  cen- 
sures one  of  these  classes  ?  who,  among  the 
prejudiced,  does  not  censure  the  other  ? 

So  much  for  the  difference  in  the  act ;  let 
us  examine  the  difference  in  point  of  time ; 
for,  as  in  our  pleasurable  pursuits,  the  con- 


home  only,  but  of  country  ! 

Upon  the  whole  though  we  would  carefully 
g^ani  against  both,  yet  we  must  confess,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  not  so  much 
a  little  excess  in  zeal  in  one  quarter,  as  the 
visible  growth  of  dissipation  in  another, 
which  *bas  mcreased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished  ;*  and  truly  happy 
should  we  be,  if  the  pen  of  the  ready  writers, 
so  frequently  employed  agfainst  the  minor, 
wotild  occasionally  oe  exerted  against  the 
greater  excess. 

The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  a  period  for  the  display  of  extraordina- 
ry enenries,  exerted  in  every  sort  of  direc- 
tion. They  had  been  powerfully  exerted  in 
bringing  on  the  late  revolution.  All  the  en- 
ergies of  France,  whether  in  science,  talent, 
wit,  or  wealth,  were  combined  in  one  huge 
engine  for  the  establishment  of  atheism  on 
the  proposed  ruins  of  Christ  and  his  king- 
dom. We  hope  this  grand  device  was  partiv 
foiled,  even  there.  In  the  general  assault 
some  skirmishes  were  fought  in  this  country ; 
but  here  a  counter-attack  was  made.  '  Mi- 
chael and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dra- 
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gon  and  his  angek,  and  prevailed.* — ^  The 
aocnser  of  the  brethren  was  cast  domi.' 

Afterwards  the  human  scoui^  of}niankind 
in  the  same  foreign  conntrv,  bj  a  singular 
energy  of  character,  aided  by  an  unprece- 
dented  combination   of  circumstances,  to 
which  the  previous  contempt  of  religion  had 
led  the  way,  projected  the  most  exorbitant 
enterprises,  and  accomplished  them  by  the 
most  successful  perseverance  in  every  species 
of  political  and  moral  mischief,    tn  imita- 
tion of  one  whom  the  enormity  of  his  crimes 
would  almost  warrant  us  in  calling  his  grand 
iospirer,  his  labours  were  perhaps  more  en- 
eiigetic,  because  *his  time  was  snort.'    Here 
again  Michael  made  a  counter-attack  on  the 
draj^n.    For  it  is  to  the  same  powerful  en- 
ergies, exerted  in  the  contrary  direction,  that 
we  roa^  ascribe  those  numberless  noble,  and 
beneficial  societies  at  home,  which  promise 
to  effect  a  moral  change  in  the  condition,  not 
of  one  conntrv,  not  of  one  Continent,  but  of 
the  whole  Globe,  and  by  which  we  hope 
finally,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  <  to  beat 
down  Satan  under  our  feet.^ 
f      But  this  has  not  only  been  a  period  for  ex> 
erting  the  energies  of  countries  and  commu- 
nities.   They  have  been  exerted  under  dif- 
ferent situations  by  different  characters,  and 
to  opposite  purposes,  by    individuals ;  they 
have  oeen  remarkably  exhibited  in  private 
persons,  in  a  sex  where  energy  is  less  ex- 
pected to  break  out  into  fearless  action  ;  in 
Charlotte  Corday,  in  Madame  Roland,  and 
other  political  enthusiasts  abroad,  all  acting 
with  the  spirit  of  the  heroines  of  pagan  Rome, 
and  actuated  by  a  religion  mucn  resembling 
theirs. 

At  home,  the  best  energies  of  the  human 
mind  have  been  exerted  to  the  best  purposes, 
by  private  individuals  also,  and  exerted 
without  any  departure  from  modesty,  pru- 
'  dence,  and  simplicity,  the  sacrifice  of  wnich 
would  ill  repay  the  accomplishnient  of  the 
most  popular  action. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  our  remarks 
on  well-directed  energies,  to  pass  over  one 
instance,  on  which,  we  trust,  there  cannot  be 
two  opinions.  If  some  of  the  novelties  of 
the  present  period  are  its  errors,  others  are 
its  glory.  It  is  cheering  to  the  wearied  pil- 
grim, in  traversing  the  desert  of  this  sinful 
world,  to  have  the  eye  here  and  there  refresh- 
ed with  a  verdant  spot,  yielding  not  only 
beauty,  but  fertility. 

In  alluding  to  certain  recent  undertakings 
which  reflect  honour  on  our  country,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  omit  one  which  reflects  honour 
on  our  sex.  Justice,  as  well  as  gratitude, 
would .  be  wounded,  were  no  tribute  to  be 
paid  to  the  most  heroic  of  women. 

The  reader  will  have  anticipated,  that  we 
allude  to  the  female  Howard.  Hers  is  al- 
most (her  sex  considered)  a  higher  strain  of 
Christian  heroism.  Unprotected  and  alone, 
she  dared  to  venture  into  scenes  that  would 
appal  the  stoutest  heart,  and  which  the  sin- 
gle  principle  alone  by  which  she  was  actua- 
ted could  have  sustained  hers.  With  true 
Christian  courage,  she  ventured  to  explore 
the  dreary  abodes  of  calamity  and  crime,  of 


execratloii  and  despair.  She  took  *t!b9 
gauge  of  misery,'  not  as  a  malter  of  csriosi- 
ty ,  or  philosophical  specolatioii*  Imt  with  the 
holy  hope  of  relieving  it  The  &y<Mir  of 
Him  who  stopped  the  nxHithB  of  tho  Uooi  k 
the  prophet's  den,  stopped  those  of  these 
scarcely  less  savage  beings.  Her  mild  de- 
meanour awed  their  rebellioas  epinls  into 
peace. 

Her  visit  was  not  the  sudden  ebiiDitioB  « 
a  charitable  fit.  It  was  the  resnll  of  ddihe- 
rate  reflection,  and  doubtless  of  Herveal  pny- 
er.  She  had  long  been  projecting  tiie  meum 
how  to  assist  these  most  despermte  and  fi«- 
lorn  of  human  kind.  She  had  otmcened  a 
hope,  that  what  was  flagitious  mig^t  not  be 
incorrigible ;  and  adopted  a  well-digeslBfi 
plan  for  their  religious  mstmction. 

But  she  knew  human  nature  too  waD,  not 
to  know  that  religious  instruction  would  be 
very  inefficacious,  without  correcting  invet- 
erately  bad  habits.  Together  with  a  few 
pious  and  able  sssociates  of  her  own  aex,* 
she  instituted  a  school  of  reform  and  indus- 
try, found  manual  employment  fortlMjae  who 
had  never  worked,  and  Uhristian  inttrnction 
for  those  who  had  never  been  taogfit.  The 
lips  that  hadheen  seldom  opened  bat  to  Uas- 
pbeme  their  Maker,  were  taught  to  praise 
Him ;  the  hands  hitherto  employed  in  theft 
were  employed  in  honest  labour.  Infants, 
in  a  doubly  lamentable  sense,  bom  in  sin, 
and  bred  in  yice,  were  snatched  from  a  des- 
truction which  had  appeared  inevitable^  and 
put  into  a  train  of  improvement.  The 
gloomy  mansion  which  had  lat^y  been  a 
scene  of  horror,  only  to  be  exceeded  by  those 
more  dreadful  future  mansions  td  wnich  it 
was  conducting  them,  changed  its  &ce.  The 
loathsome  prison,  which  had  witnessed  no- 
thing but  intoxication  and  idleness;  had 
heard  no  sounds  but  those  of  reviling  and  <£ 
imprecation,  gradually  became  a  scene 
of  comparative  decency,  sobriety,  and  or- 
der. 

If  ever  a  charity  of  so  extensive  and  fmb- 
lic  a  nature  could  have  been  pleaded  as  some 
excuse  for  the  remission  of  domestic  dnties, 
this  might  have  been  considered  as  the  one 
exempt  case,  but  it  was  not  so.  If  she  stole 
some  hours  from  her  family  to  visit  the  pris- 
on, she  stole  some  hours  from  sleep  to  attend 
to  her  family. 

Happily,  goodness  is  contagious  as  w^  as 
sin.  We  may  now  say  in  a  good  sense^ 
*  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth!'  Distant  places  have  caught  the 
flame.  The  brirbt  example  is  already  imi- 
tated by  other  ladies  in  some  of  our  great 
towns,  and  will  probably  take  a  more  ample 
range. 

May  we  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject 
by  observing,  that  ladies  of  other  ^  religious 
professions  would  do  well  to  copy,  in  certain 
respects,  the  example  of  the  females  of  the 
society  to  which  this  distinguished  lady  be- 
longs ;.— giving  into  no  habits  of  dissipation, 
they  have  time ;  addicted  to  little  expense  in 


*  Among  these  Mrs.  SteinkopflT  stands  in  the  fit« 
rank. 
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personal  decoration,  they  baye  money  ;  and 
the  time  and  money  thus  snatched  from  vaio 
and  friv(doQ8  pnrposes,  are  more  wisely  di- 
rected toother  into  the  same  right  ohanoel 
of  Christian  beoerolence. 


liig^h  Prqfesaim  and  JfegHgent  Practice. 

'  Thkrb  has  seldom  been  a  period  in  which 
there  was  more  talk  of  religion,  than  that  in 
which  we*Uve  ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  abnndance  of  the  heart  in  this 
instance  prodnces  its  usual  effect  upon  the 
lips.  But  it  must  also  be  obserred,  that,  in 
an  age  of  much  vital  religion,  as  it  most  be 
acknowledged  this  is,  there  will  naturally  be 
not  a  little  false  profession,  or,  at  best,  in 
many  professors^  more  external  show  than 
inwara  piety — a  religion  that  is  sometimes 
more  diatin^ished  by  peculiar  phrases,  and 
hot  contention  about  opinions,  than  by  much 
devotedness'of  heart  and  life. 

One  of  the  causes  to  which  the  growth  of 
criiQ^  among  our  poor  has  been  assigned,  is 
the  growth  of  our  population;  and  some 
have  undertaken  to  prore,  that  it  is  not  be- 
cause they  are  worse,  but  because  they  are 
more.  This  same  way  of  judging  may,  oer- 
hapsy  be  applied  to  the  apparent  growth  of 
error  in  religion-^hat  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
its  yast  ancrease.  As  there  is  numerically  a 
larger  population  in  the  religious  ranks,  may 
there  not  be  naturally  expected  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  error  ? 

We  now,  therefore,  yenture  a  few  remarks 
on  another  class  of  Christians,  whose  inten- 
tions, we  hope,  are  not  bad,  though  their 
charity  is  narrow,  and  their  information 
small.  We  will  distinguish  them  by  the 
name  of  Phraseolorists.  These  are  persons 
who,  professing  to  belieye  the  whole  of  the 
Oospel,  seem  to  regard  only  one  half  of  it 
They  stand  quite  in  opposition  to  the  useful 
and  laborious  class  whom  we  last  considered. 
None  will  accuse  these  of  that  yirtuous  ex- 
cess* of  that  unwearied  endeayour  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  others,  on  which  we  there 
animadverted.  These  are  assiduous  hearers, 
but  indifferent  doers;  very  valiant  talkers 
fiir  the  truth,  but  remiss  workers.  They  are 
more  addicted  to  hear  sermons,  than  to  profit 
by  them. 

Their  religion  consists  more  in  a  sort  of 
spiritual  gossipping,  than  in  holiness  of  life. 
They  diligently  lode  out  after  the  faults  of 
others,  but  are  rather  lenient  to  their  own. — 
They  accuse  of  being  legal,  those  who  act 
more  in  the  service  of  Christianity,  and  dis- 
pute less  about  certain  opinions.  They 
overlook  essentials,  and  debate  rather  fierce- 
ly on,  at  best,  doubtful  points  of  doctrine ; 
and  form  their  judgment  of  the  piety  of  oth- 
ers, rather  from  their  warmth  in  controversy, 
than  in  their  walking  humbly  with  God. 

They  always  exhibit  in  their  conversation 
the  idiom  of  a  party,  and  are  apt  to  suspect 
the  sincerity  of  those  whose  iiigher  breeding, 
and  more  correct  habits,  discover  a  better 
taste.    Delicacy  with  thero^  is  want  of  zeal ; 


prudent  reserve,  want  of  earnestness ;  sen- 
timents of  piety,  conveyed  in  other  words 
than  are  found  m  their  vocabulary,  are  sus- 
pected of  error.  They  make  no  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  education,  habits,  and 
society  :  all  roust  have  one  standard  of  lan- 
guage, and  that  standard  is  their  own. 

Even  if,  on  some  points,  you  hold  nearly 
the  same  sentiments,  it  will  not  save  your 
credit ;  if  you  do  oot  express  them  in  the 
same  language,  you  are  in  danger  of  having 
your  principles  suspected  By  your  profi- 
ciency or  declension  in  this  diaJect,  and  not 
by  the  greater  or  less  devotedness  of  your 
heart,  the  increasing  or  diminishing  consist- 
ency in  your  practice,  they  take  the  gauge 
of  your  religion,  and  determine  the  rise  and 
fall  of  your  spiritual  thermometer  The  lan- 
gaug^  of  these  technical  Christians  indispo- 
ses persons  of  refinement,  who  have  not  had 
the  advanta^  of  seeing  religion  under  a 
mpre  engaging  form,  to  serious  piety,  by 
leading  them  to  make  a  most  unjust  associa- 
tion between  religion  and  bad  taste. 

When  they  encounter  a  new  acquaintance 
of  their  own  school,  these  reciprocal  sig^ns  of 
religious  intelligence  produce  an  instantane- 
ous sisterhood  ;  and  they  will  run  the  chance 
of  what  the  character  of  the  stranger  may 
prove  to  be,  if  she  speaks  in  the  vernacular 
tongue.  With  them,  words  are  not  only  the 
signs  of  things,  but  things  tliemselves. 

If  the  phraseolog^ts  meet  with  a  well-dis- 
posed young  person,  whose  opportunities  are 
slender,  and  to  whom  relig^ion  is  new,  they 
alarm  her  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  <}ues-^ 
tions.  They  do  not  examine  if  her  princi- 
ples are  sound,  but  *  does  she  pray  extem- 
pore V  This  alarms  her,  if  her  too  recent 
knowledge  of  her  Bible  and  herself  has  not 
yet  enabled  her  to  make  this  desirable  profi- 
ciency. *  Will  she  tell  her  experience  ?'— 
These  interrogations  are  made  without  re- 
gard to  that  humility  which  may  make  her 
afraid  to  appear  better  than  she  is,  and  to  that 
modesty  which  restrains  a  loud  expression  of 
her  feelings.  She  does,  not,  perhaps,  even 
know  the  meaning  of  the  term,  in  their  ac- 
ceptance of  it 

Do  we  then  ridicule  experimental  reli- 
gion ?  Do  we  think  lightly  of  that  interior 
power  of  Divine  grace  upon  the  heart,  which 
IS  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity  ?  God  forbid  !  But  surely 
we  may  disapprove  the  treating  it  with  flip- 
pancy and  unhallowed  familiarity ;  we  may 
disapprove  of  their  discussing  it  with  as  littfe 
reserve  and  seriousness,  as  if  they  were 
speaking  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  of 
the  hour  of  the  day ;  we  may  object  to  cer- 
tain e<iuivocal  feelings  being  made  the  sole 
criterion  of  religion  ;  feelings  to  which  those 
whd  have  them  not  may  pretend ;  which 
those  who  have  them  may  fear  to  commu- 
nicate, before  they  have  acquired  a  strength 
and  permanency  which  may  make  them 
more  decisive ;  we  majr  blame  such  injudi- 
cious questions  to  incipient  Christians,  who 
barely  know  the  first  elements  of  Christiani- 
ty- 

By  the  apparent  depth  of  their  views,  and 
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tbis  oant  in  tJbe  expresaioii,  the  stranger  b  i 
led  Lo  think  there  is  something  uniateliigible 
iu  religion—some  mystenons  charms  wbich 
in  too  high  for  her  app/^bension.  They  will 
not  hold  out  to  her  the  consoling  hope  of  pro- 
gressive piety ;  for,  with  them,  growth  in 
grace  is  no  grace  at  all,— the  starting-()ost 
and  the  gaol  are  one  and  the  same  point. 
One  of  these  consequences  probably  follows : 
she  either  falls  into  their  peculiar  viewa.  or 
she  is  driven  to  seek  wiser  connsellors,  or  is 
led.  by  the  hopelessaess  of  attaining  to  their 
supposed  elevation,  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of 
religion  altogether. 

These  tecnoical  religionists  are  so  &r  from 
encouraginfl^  favourable  tendencies,  and  ^  the 
day  of  small  things,'  that  they  have  no  pa* 
tieoce  with  persoas  professmg  hope  and 
despise  every  advance  short  of  assurance. 

To  judge  of  them  by  their  conversation, 
they  seem  to  have  as  firm  acertaintv  of  their 
own  security,  as  of  the  danger  of  all  tlie  rest 
of  the  world  ;  that  is,  of  all  those  who  do  not 
see  with  Uuir  eyes,  hear  with  Uuir  ears,  and 
discuss  in /A^r  language.  You  would  sup- 
pose salvation  a  very  easy  attainment,  to 
see  them  got  so  much  above  hopes  or  fears. 

Sorely  eternal  happiness  is  not  so  cheap  a 
thing,  as  that  any  should  plead  their  claim  to 
it  on  slight  grounds.  Some  who  tsdkconfi- 
deatly  of  this  certainty,  do  not  give  strong 
indications  in  their  life,  of  their  having  en- 
tered in  at  *  the  straight  |pate'  wbich  leads  to 
it.  If  it  cost  as  few  sacnfiees,  and  required 
as  little  diligence,  as  some  exhibit,  there 
would  not  be  so  many  who  need  doubt  of 
their  admission.  Seek,  strive,  mn,  fight, 
labour,  know  thyself,  humble  thyself, — are 
imperatives  not  quite  so  easily  or  so  gener- 
ally obeyed,  as  to  render  '  the  narrow  way' 
a  very  crowded  avenue.  Self-knowledge, 
self-denial,  self-abasement,  an  safer  symn- 
toms  than  undoubting  ooofideac^  and  exult- 
Sog  security. 

The  desire  of  hearing  and  speaking  much 
on  religious  subjects,  though  Christian  du- 
ties, are  less  unequivocal  marks  of  improve* 
•Bent,  than  whether  we  love  money  less,  and 
our  neighbour  more ;  whether  there  is  any 
abatement  in  our  pride,  any  victory  over  our 
passions ;  whether  we  are  more  disposed  to 
conquer  our  own  will,  and  to  submit  to  that 
of  Gnd.  A  g^wtli  in  candour,  in  charity,  in 
kindness  and  forbearance,  in  meekness  and 
self-distrust,  will  be  the  probable  consequence 
of  a  close  examination  into  our  present  defi- 
ciency in  these  amiable  graces. 

To^hese  persons,  the  exclusive  credit  of 
their  mdividual  preacher  is  at  least  as  valua- 
ble a  consideration,  as  the  glory  of  that  God 
whom  it  may  be  hu  constant  aim  to  glorify  ; 
and  they  do  not  think  they  exalt  him  suffi- 
ciently, if  it  be  not  done  at  the  expense  of 
others  among  his  brethren,  to  whom  he  per- 
haps looks  up  with  reverence.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  die  kindness  of 
praise  and  the  grossness  of  adulation  ;  be- 
tween affection  and  worship  ;  between  grati- 
tude and  idolatry. 
Since  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  as 


sonethnes  to  require  remiMien  &oib  Hi 
stricter  eogagemetits ;  since  it  feeb  the  need 
of  relaxing  ioto^sooseinierraJsof  pteaeuie. 
it  is  no.  unimportant  object  to  eaqmre  wtet 
pleasures  aredangennis,  what  oie  safe,  waA 
what  may  even  be  made  instructive,  even 
where  improvement  is  not  the  prefeascd  ob- 
ject. 

The  persons  in  c|ueslioa  bare  little  turxt 
for  books ;  might  it  not  usefully  fill  many 
a  vacant  gap  were  they  to  devote  a  Uctle  tk 
their  leisure  to  rational  reading'  ?  Thtn  k 
mach  valuable  literature  which  otxn^&ea  as 
intermediate  space  between  strictly  religitun 
and  fhithy  books.  History,  weil-clMMea 
travels,  select  biographical  works,  famtsb 
not  only  harmless,  but  profitable  rendtog. 
The  study  of  these  would  improre  tbeir 
views ;  and  bv  expanding  tbeir  minds  fur- 
nish them  with  topics  for  general  ccmveraa- 
tion  and  useful  reflection.  It  would  enlarge 
their  charity,  by  letting  them  see  that  mam 
authors  are  not  wicked,  tbougfh  they  do  not 
confine  their  works  (o  religious  dnicaaeion. 

Whatever  invigorates  our  capacity  of  re- 
ceiving knowledge,  whatever  adds  new  and 
sound  ideas  to  our  stock,  is  not  to  be  despi- 
sed as  useless,  or  rejected  as  sinfiit  Be  it 
observed,  however,  that  general  literature 
must  not  be  allowed  to  absorb  onr  time,  nor 
interfere  with  what  is  of  indispeneable  obli* 
gation ;  yet,  if  it  be  clear  fiiom  every  thin^ 
light,  sceptical,  or  unsound,  it  safely  fills  up 
the  otherwise  idle  intervals  of  n  regions 
life,  which  without  it  is  liable  to  sink  into 
meaner  recreations,  and  inferior  pnmiits. 

Objects  of  the  first  importance  cannot  be 
exclusively  pursued  even  by  hurber  capaci- 
ties than  those  we  are  now  oonmenDg.  It 
is  particularly  necessary,  therefore,  for  tbese 
last  to  supply  their  leisure  with  nccapatioQS 
which  will  furnish  useful  informatiaQ,  anl 
matter  of  pleasing  commttnicatioD.  For  if 
the  mostelevated  minds  require  the  r^ief  of 
chanre,  much  more  Apes  the  ordinary  and 
uncultivated  intellect.  It  has  but  few  ima- 
goes, which  are  soon  exhausted,  and  must 
sink  into  weariness  if  it  be  not  repleoiabed 
by  new  ones.— Reading,  sucb  as  we  presume 
to  recommend,  might  prevent  the  vacant 
mind  from  brooding  over  mysteries,  which  it 
has  pleased  the  God  of  all  wisdom,  as  well 
as  all  goodness,  to  hide  from  more  enlight- 
ened minds  than  those  we  are  contempla- 
ting.  The  want  of  something  better  to  do, 
the  want  of  resources  of  a  higher  onder  be- 
tween the  duties  of  the  hi^est  reduces  ma- 
ny persons  to  the  iilost  trifling  ways  of  get- 
ting rid  of  time.  They  who  allow  of  no  in- 
termediate reading  between  a  sermon  and  s 
plajr,  are  often  engas^  In  conversations,  to 
which  the  most  frivolous  dialogues  ever  writ- 
ten would  afford  no  adequate  parallel ;  and 
they  whawould  think  it  a  sin  to  be  study- 
ing the  history  of  their  country,  are  fre- 
quently, and  perhaps  ea|ferly  inquiring  into 
the  gossip  of  their  own  village,  and  cootribn- 
ting  new  anecdotes  to  its  i^e  annab. 

Many  books  are  useful,  that  are  not  pro- 
fessedly religious,  for  we  hare  minds  as  wc*l 
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as  sottisu  We  may  be  w^l  instmoied  for 
tlie  purposes  of  this  world,  wkiiont  inradiog 
oo  the  more  important  business  of  another. 

If  theo  tbev  would  adopt  sober  Uteratore, 
in  exchaogeTor  iodoleot  trifliog^,  Uieir  minds 
would  improre  io  vigour,  and  tbeir  tempers 
in  cheerfulness  and  candour.  Erery  anoo 
cupied  mind  lays  itself  o^en  to  the  incursion 
of  more  dangerous  enemies  than  those  it  in- 
tends to  avoid  ;  such  a  mind  takes  refuge  in 
what  is  more  injurious  than  the  supposed 
evil,  into  which  it  congratulates  itself  that 
it  has  not  fallen.  A  lively  *  Spectator'  of 
Mr.  Addison,  or  a  grave  *■  Guardian^  of 
Bishop  Berkeley,  would  be  a  pleasing  re- 
source. An  *  Idler'  or  a  ^Rambler'  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  might  preserve  them  from  realising 
tliose  characters  in  their  own  persons.  Such 
writers  would  teach  them  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  let  them  into  many  a  snug  se- 
cret which  lies  unmolested  in  their  own  heart. 
Such  books  might  correct  their  taste,  with* 
out  deducting  any  thing  from  their  stock  of 
piety,  except  perhaps  the  phrases  which  dis- 
figure it ;  would  give  them  a  relish  for  bet- 
ter society,  and  thus  turn  their  waste  mo- 
ments to  some  profit.  Be  it  observed,  we 
speak  of  persons  who  have  much  leisure  ; 
those  who  have  little,'should  give  that  little 
to  the  one  Supreme  object. 

These  religionists  delight  to  speak  of  them- 
selves as  a  persecuted  people ;  so  that  a 
stranger  not  accustomed  to  their  dialect,  and 
having  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  term 
applied  to  imprisonment,  anathema,  and  pro- 
scription, is  rejoiced  when  he  afterwards 
finds  it  means  no  more  than  a  little  censure, 
and  not  ai  little  ridicule  4  the  latter  perhaps 
more  frequently  drawn  on  them  by  their 
quaint  phrases,  mjudicious  langfuage,  and  od- 
aity  of  manner,  than  meant  to  express  any 
contempt  of  religion  itself. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  there  is 
not  still  to  be  encountered  that  lighter  spe- 
cies of  persecution  which  consists  in  re- 
proach, suspicion,  and  contempt ;  that  there 
IS  not  still  an  inferior  kind  of  spiritual  mar- 
tyrdom, which  those  who  would  live  godly 
in  Christ  Jesus  must  be  content  to  suffer ; 
a  persecution  which  touches  not  the  life  but 
the  fame :  but  this  affects  only  Christians  of 
a  higher  strain  than  those  whom  we  are  con- 
sidering ;  persons  who  do  not  draw  on  them- 
selves censure  by  tbeir  indiscretion,  but  by 
their  sternness  in  principle,  and  their  supe- 
riority in  practice.  This  reproach,  however, 
they  esteem  a  light  evil,  and  are  contented 
that  as  it  was  with  the  master,  so  it  must  be 
.  with  the  servant.  It  is  well,  however,  if  at- 
tack makes  even  them  more  discreet,  and  re- 
proach more  humble. 

In  short,  the  religion  of  the  phraseolo- 
gists  is  easy,  their  acquisitions  cheap,  their 
sacrifices  few,  their  tptock  small,  but  alwa>s 
ready  for  prodnction.  This  stock  is  rather 
drawn  from  the  memory  than  the  mind; 
it  consists  in  terms  rather  than  ideas;  in 
opinions  rather  than  in  principles;  and  is 
brought  out  on  all  occasions,  without  regard 
to  time,  plac^  person,  or  circumstance. 

It  has  been  triompfaastly  asserted,  but 
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probably  with  more  confidence  than  truth, 
that  the  children  of  pious  persons  are  not, 
in  general,  piously  educated.  We  have 
known  too  many  instances  to  the  contrary  to 
admit  the  charge. 

Though  a  good  man's  religion  cannot  be 
always  transmitted  with  his  estate,  yet  much 
tuLS  been  done,  and  is  actually  doing,  towards 
this  transmission :  and  if  it  is  sometimes 
found  that  the  fact  is  as  has  been  asserted, 
it  is,  we  suspect,  chiefly,  tliough  perhaps  not 
exclusively,  to  be  found  in  the  class  we 
have  been  considering.  It  is  perhaps  in 
consistency  with  some  tenets  they  maintaiD, 
that  they  neglect  to  prepare  the  ground,  to 
sow  the  seed,  and  labour  to  eradicate  the 
weeds ;  believing  that  education  is  of  little 
use ;  trusting  that  whatever  is  good  must 
come  from  above,  and  come  in  God's  own 
time. 

We,  too,  know  that  whatever  is  good  must 
come  from  above ;  and  that  of  whatever  is 
good,  God  is  the  giver :  but  we  know,  also, 
(bat  the  ripening  suns,  and  the  gracious 
showerS)  and  the  refreshing  dews,  which  de- 
scend from  heaven,  are  not  intended  to  spare 
the  labour  of  cultivation,  but  to  invigorate 
the  plant,  to  fill  the  ear,  to  ripen  the  grain, 
and  thus,  without  superseding,  to  reward  and 
bless  the  labours  of  the  cultivator. 


tAurieular  Cottf$nicn» 

Tbe&e  are  certain  topics  which  are  almost 
too  serious  to  be  overlooked  in  an  underta- 
king of  this  nature,  and  are  yet  almost  too 
delicate  to  be  touched  upon. 

Though  we  are  far  from  thinking  auricU'* 
lar  coi&ssion  the  worst  part  of  another 
church,  yet  we  do  not  wish  to  see  it  intro- 
duced into  our  own,  especially  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  we  are  about  to  allude* 
There  are  certain  young  ladies  of  good 
talents,  and  considerable  cultivation,  who 
have  introduced,  what  we  might  be  almost 
tempted  to  call  the  coquetij  of  religion*-^ 
To  the  friendship  of  men  of  superior  repu- 
tation for  abilities  and  piety,  frequently  to 
young  men;  they  insinuate  tbemselves,  by 
making  a  kind  of  a  false  confidence.  Un- 
der the  humble  guise  of  soliciting  instruction 
and  obtaining  comfort,  they  propose  to  them 
doubts  which  they  do  not  entertain,  disclose 
difficulties  which  "do  not  reallv  distress  them, 
ask  advice  which  they  probably  do  not  intend 
to  follow,  and  avow  sensibilities  with  which 
they  are  not  at  all  troubled. 

This,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  is  a  kind  of 

Eiotts^raud,  a  little  stratagem  to  be  thoo|^fat 
etter  than  they  are,  by  the  k>wly  affectation 
of  appearing  to  be  worse.  Thev  ask  for 
consolation  which  they  do  not  neea,  for  they 
are  really  notonhatpf^;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  engage  attention,  and  to  excite  interest. 
These  iancifol  afflictions^  these  apeenlative 
diaoonteata,  after  having,  to  the  sympathi- 
sing  fl'iend,  appeared  to  be  removed,  are 
poured,  with  an  *air  ^qualW  contrite,  and  a 
miod  equally  at  6086,  ioto  tneesr  of  the  next 
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pions,  and  polite  listener;  thong^h  the  peni- 
tent had  gone  away  from  the  first  conrassor 
more  than  absolved,  the  mourner  more  than 
comforted. 

This  confidential  opening  of  the  mind,  this 
warm  pouring  forth  of  the  soul,  might  be 
perfectly  right  and  proper,  were  the  com- 
munication confined  to  one  spiritual  direc- 
tor. For,  here,  the  axiom  is  rerersed ;  here, 
in  the  multitude  of  counsellors,  there  is  not 
safety,  but  dangor.  If  the  perplexity  be  real, 
if  the  distress  sincere,  why  not  confide  it  to 
the  bosom  of  some  experienced  female  friend, 
of  some  able,  and  (^ed  divine  ?  There  all 
would  be  right,  and  safe ;  there  confession 
would  briog  relief,  if  relief  and  not  admira- 
tion be  wanted ;  and  where  the  feeling  of 
contrition  is  genuine,  admiration  will  not 
be  sought. 

If  the  young  persons  in  view  were  not  re- 
ally estimable,  we  should  not  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  guard  them  against  this  temptation 
to  vanity  and  egotism.  To  vanity,  because 
they  fo  away  not  only  with  comfort,  but  ex- 
ultation. To  egotism,  because  they  go  awav 
with  an  increased  tendency  to  mSke  seif 
their  subject. 

A  celecrrated  court*  maxim-monger,  who 
was  deeply  read  in  human  nature,  thooeh 
he  did  not  derive  his  knowled^pe  from  the 
best  sources,  nor  always  turn  it  to  the  best 
account,  has  however  given  a  sound  caution, 
from  which  communicative  young  persons 
might  glean  a  lesson :  *  Never  talk  of  your- 
M^,  neither  of  your  good  nor  your  bad  qual- 
ities.* 

It  is  true  the  Christian  will  know  the 
above  admonition  to  be  carried  too  far.  He 
who  considers  that  the  soul  is  liable  to  dis- 
eases as  well  as  the  body,  will  allow  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily  phy- 
sician. Now  if  a  patient  must,  in  order  to 
obtain  relief,  tell  nis  case  to  a  practitioner 
for  the  body,  is  it  to  ^e  forbidden  that  the 
IflD^ishing  and  dejected  soul  should  lean  for 
advice  on  a  moral  counsellor,  *  An  interpre- 
ter, one  of  a  thovsand  ^  But  if  the  graces  of 
the  person  or  manner,  or  the  hope  of  attract- 
ing undue  attention,  added  nothing  to  the 
skill  or  worth  of  the  adviser  in  one  case,  let 
us  take  care  they  do  not  influence  our  choice 
of  the  confidant  in  the  other. 

The  writer  has  been  induced  to  hint  at  the 
abuse  of  this  practice,  from  actual  instances, 
in  which  unsound  confidence,  and  a  piety 
too  artificial,  by  exciting  kindness  and  awa- 
kening sympathy,  have  led  to  ill  assorted 
connexions,  formed  on  a  misconception  of 
the  real  state  of  mind  of  the  confessing  party. 

These  remarks  are  by  no  means  intended 
to  apply  to  that  Christian  communion  at  once 
BO  prontable  and  so  delightful.  When  the 
intention  is  simple,  the  heart  sincere,  the 
motive  pure,  ana  the  parties  suitable,  such 
intercourse  cannot  but  be  warmly  recom- 
mended. The  advantage  is  reciprocal.  The 
doubting  and  distressM  spirit  receives  the 
counsel  and  the  consolation  it  seeks ;  while 
the  pions  counsellor  gams  a  deeper  know- 

#  Lo  Due  de  la  Bochefoucaolt. 


ledgfe  of  the  human  mind  in  its 
by  the  communication  of  the  waota,  the 
difficulties,  and  the  sense  of  ato  in  the  cc»- 
trite  heart  In  other  religions  tnteroaaRc, 
where  there  is  a  nearer  approach  of  charac- 
ter, the  heart  is  warmed  by  the  expaoBian, 
and  improved  by  the  interchange  of  pioe^ 
sentiments.  The  prophet  even  annexes  to 
it  a  reward :  '  They  that  feared  the  Lord 
spake  often  one  to  another ;  and  the  Lord 
hearkened  and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of  re- 
membrance was  written  before  Hitn  for  ihem 
that  feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thoug^bt  upoa 
His  name.* 


UnproJUable  Reading* 

We  have  already  ventured  to  allude  to  tbc 
disproporiionate  quantity  of  human  life  wfaicii 
is  squandered  in  the  ever  multiplying  bauats 
of  public  dissipation :  but  as  this  is  an  erfl 
too  notorious  to  require  any  fresh  animad- 
version, we  shall  not  stop  to  insist  on  the  ex- 
cess to  whicli  it  ii  carried,  but  shall  adrcrt 
to  another,  which,  if  less  ostensible,  is  Karce- 
ly  less  mischievous— we  allude  to  the  in- 
creased and  increasing  prevalence  of  idk 
reading. 

For  whether  a  large  proportion  of  onr  pro- 
bationary being— time  that  precioos  taknt 
assigned  us  for  providing  for  the  treasures  of 
eternity, — ^be  consumed  in  unprofitable  read- 
ing at  home,  or  in  frivolous  diversions  ahmd, 
the  efiect  on  the  state  of  the  mind  is  not  voy 
dissimilar.  The  difference  between  private 
excess  and  public  intoxication,  is  not  verr 
material  as  to  its  effects  on  the  indiv^oal; 
the  chief  difference  lies  in  the  example  as4 
the  expenses ;  for  the  mind  is  nearly  asmnch 
unfitted  for  sober  duties  by  the  cmc,  as  by 
the  other. 

It  is  the  same  principle  which  inffneocei 
the  inveterate  novel  reader,  and  the  never- 
wearied  pursuer  of  public  dissipation ;  oolr 
its  operation  is  different  in  different  tempers. 
The  active  and  lively  trifier  seeks  to  lose  re> 
flection  in  the  bustling  crowd  ;  while  the 
more  indolent  alienates  her  mind  from  wiat 
is  right,  without  anjr  exertion  of  the  bodv. 
In  one  it  is  the  imagination  which  is  act^ 
upon;  in  the  other,  the  senses.  In  ooe 
sense,  indeed,  tlie  domestic  idleness  is  the 
worst ;  because  it  wraps  itself  up  in  its  own 
comparative  merit,  andcomplacently  reposes 
on  its  superior  sobriety  ;  for,  if  the  spirits  are 
more  agitated  in  the  one  case,  in  the  other 
they  sink  into  a  more  perilous  indolence. 
The  scenes  acted  over  oy  the  imagination 
in  private,  have  also  a  superiority  in  mis- 
chief over  those  of  actual,  busy  gaye^  in 
others,  as  being  more  likely  to  be  retaraed 
and  repeated.  Instances,  however,  are  not 
rare,  in  which  a  thorough  mana^^r  contrives 
to  make  both  meet.  In  this  union  the  inju- 
ry is  doubled. 

Bvt  it  will  be  urged  by  the  too  ready  ad- 
vocates, that  all  these  books  are  not  wicked. 
It  is  readily  granted.  Many  iVorks  of  fic- 
tion may  be  x^id  with  safety,  some  even  with 
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lirbfit;  but  the  constant  famfliarity  eren 
with  such  as  are  ^ot  exceptionable  in  them- 
selves,  relaxes  the  mind  that  wants  harden- 
ing, dissolves  the  heart  which  wants  fortify- 
ing, s^irs  the  imagination  which  wants  quiet- 
ing, irritates  the  passions  which  want  calm- 
ing, and,  above  all,  disinclines  and  disquali- 
fies ibr  active  virtues,  and  for  spiritual  exer- 
cises. The  habitusil  indulgence  in  such 
reading  is  a  silent,  mining  mischief.  Though 
there  is  no  act,  and  no  moment,  in  which 
any  open  assault  on  the  mind,  is  made,  as  in 
the  instances  previously  noticed,  yet  the 
constant  habit  performs  the  work  of  a  men- 
tal atrophy  ;  it  produces  all  the  symptoms  of 
decay,  and  the  danger  is  not  less  for  being 
more  gpradual,  and,  therefore,  less  suspected. 

The  general  manners  are  becoming  more 
and  more  relaxed.  Even  the  old  restraints, 
which  had  a  regard  to  appearances,  were 
not  without  their  use.  The  writer  remem- 
bers to  have  beard  Dr.  Johnson  reprove  a 
young  lady  in  severe  terms,  for  quoting  a 
sentiment  from  Tom  Jones— a  book,  he  saidy 
which,  if  a  modest  lady  had  done  so  improper 
a  thing  as  to  read,  she  should  not  dp  so  im- 
modest a  thing  as  to  avow. 

Many  instances  might  be  adduced  to 
prove,  that  the  age  is  gradually  grown  less 
scmpnlous.  We  will  give  only  one..  An- 
other young  lady,  independent  and  rich 
about  the  same  time  was  tempted  to  send  for 

Rousseau's  Heloise.     A  very  little  progress  I  ^  y. 

in  the   work  convinced  her,   that  it  was  pfthe  unrestrained  indulgence  in  these  sooth- 


out  of  sight,  while  virtuous  principles  are 
silently,  pot  systematically  nndem^lned,  till 
the  imagination,  that  notorious  corrupter  of 
the  heart,  has  had  time  to  prepare  the  work 
of  destruction.  Such  fascinating  qualities 
are  lavished  on  the  seducer,  and  such  attrac- 
tive graces  on  the  seduced,  that  the  images 
indulged  with  delight  bv  the  fancy,  carry  on 
the  reader  imperceptibly  to  a  point  which  is 
not  so  hr  from  their  indulgence  in  the  act 
as  some  imagine.  Such  soothing  apologies 
for  an  amiable  weakness,  that  is,  injpiain 
English,  for  the  breach  of  the  seventh  Com- 
mandment, are  made  bv  the  writer,  that  the 
reader  begins  to  think  ner  jud^ent  is  con- 
vinced, as  well  as  her  inclination  gratified  ; 
and  the  polluted  mind,  brought  into  the  state, 
of  all  others,  the  least  willing,  and  the  least 
able,  to  resist  practical  crime,  is  ready  to 
exclaim,  with  tne  satyrist  of  political  vices, 

That  not  to  be  corrupt  is  the  shame. 

Thus  the  violation  of  as  awful  a  proliibi- 
tion  as  any  in  the  decalogue,  is  softened 
down  into  a  pardonable  weakness.  The 
stabbing  the  peace  and  honour  of  the  hus- 
band, and  the  barbarous  desertion  of  the  in- 
nocent babes,  or  the  still  deeper  wound  snv- 
en  to  the  g^wn  up  daughters,  is  reduced  to 
a  venial  fault,  for  whidb  tlie  irresistibleness 
of  the  temptation  is  shamelessly,  but  too  suc- 
cessfully pleaded. 

In  tracing  the  effect,  almost  exclusively. 


neither  safe  for  her  to  read,  nor,  having^  read 
it,  could  she  either  modestly  confess  it,  or 
conscientiously  deny  the  perusal,  if  question- 
ed. Her  virtue  conquered  her  curiosity  ; 
she  sent  away,  unread,  a  book  which  may 
DOW  be  seen  lying  open  on  the  tables  of 
many  who  would  be  shocked  at  the  slightest 
imputation  on  the  delicacy  of  their  miiras,  or 
the  scmpulousness  of  their  morals. 

But  to  limit  the  evil  of  idle  reading  to  the 
single  article  of  lime:  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too 
much  to  assert,  that  if  the  hours  spent  by  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  in  this  profitless 
perusal  could  be  counted,  they  would,  proba- 
bly, far  exceed  in  number  those  spent  by  the 
gay  in  more  ostensible  and  public  dissipa- 
tion. Nay ;  we  are  almost  tempted  to  say, 
that  if,  to  the  account  of  time  dissipated  by 
the  latter,  were  added  the  hours  spent  by 
both  classes  in  acts  of  devotion  and  serious 
reading,  perhaps  the  total  aggregate  would 
be  exceeded  in  number  by  the  hoUrs  thrown 
awav  in  the  retirement  of  idle  readers. 

We  are  the  more  earnest  on  this  subiect, 
from  being  in  possession  of  some  facts  which 
evince  beyond  any  persuasions,  which  con- 
firm beyond  any  arguments,  the  perils  which 
we  may  be  thought  too  warm  in  oeprecating. 
Among  the  overflowing  number  or  fictitious 
writing,  not  a  few  are  there  in  the  English, 
and  stiU  more  and  worse  in  the  French  and 
German  schools,  in  which  the  intrigue  be- 
tween the  already  married  hero  and  neroine 
is  opened  by  means  so  apparently  innocent, 
and  conducted  so  gradually,  and  with  so 
ranch  plausibiKty,  as,  for  a  time,  to  escape 
detection.    Vicious  scenes  are  artfully  kept 


ing  pictures  of  varnished  corruption,  we 
could,  were  it  prudent,  produce  actual  in- 
stances of  this  breach  of  solemn  vows,  this 
total  abandonment  of  all  the  proprieties,  and 
all  the  duties  of  life  :  and  it  is  too  probable, 
that,  besides  the  known  instances  to  which 
allusion  is  here  made,  others  might  be  addu-* 
ced  as  having  imbibed  from  the  same  sour- 
ces the  mdimentsof  moral  misery,  which 
has  alarmingly  swelled  the  recent  list  of  di- 
vorces, and  thus  render  it  more  than  proba- 
ble, that  the  circulating  library  is  no  unfre- 
quent  road  to  Doctors'  Commons. 

There  are  distinctions  and  gradations  main- 
tained by  the  squanderers  of  time  in  their  se- 
veral ways,  of  which  the  well-employed  do 
not  perceive  the  difference.  Many  who 
would  turn  with  contempt  from  the  card-ta- 
ble, think  little  of  giving  days  and  nights  to 
these  pernicious,  or,  at  best,  unimproving 
fictions— -an  exchange  without  being  an  im- 
provement ;  for  the  volumes  do  not,  like  the 
cards,  confine  the  mischief  to  the  time  thev 
are  in  the  hands,  but,  as  we  have  observed, 
often  leave  impressions  behind  them  when 
the  others  are  forgotten. 

How  gladly  should  we  limit  these  observa- 
tions to  persons  whose  time  is  turned  to  little 
account,  and  sf>ent  with  little  scruple,  in  any 
amusement  which  is  not  obviously  corrupt  I 
But  it  is  with  real  reluctance  we  take  the  Jib« 
erty  to  animadvert  on  the  same  error,  though 
not  carried  to  the  same  excess,  in  persons  of 
a  higher  strain  of  character,  persons  of  cor- 
rect manners  and  considerable  attainments. 
Do  not  manv  sncb  tolerate  in  their  families 
abandanoe  ot  reading  which,  to  say  the  leasts 
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i«  not  imoroTiiig,  and  of  which,  frequeatly^ 
thiiwouube  too  ^ntlea  censure?  Eren 
where  the  books  contain,  little  that  is  coarse 
or  corrupt,  still  it  roust  bie  repeated*  the  pro- 
digious quantity  of  life  the?  consfune  must 
ejicseedingly  deduct  from  that  which  would 
otherwise  he  allotted  to  more  wholesome 
studies. 

And  this  is  not  all.— We  hear  passages, 
not  the  most  pure  in  point  of  delicacy,  and 
quite  unequiTOcal  in  point  of  impietv,  re- 
peated with  enthusiasm  by  youn^  ladies, 
from  the  worics  of  a  noble,  but  profligate  and 
infidel  poet :  a  poet  rich  in  abused  renius, 
and  abounding  m  talents,  ungratefully  em- 
ployed to  dishonour  Him  who  gave  them. — 
But  from  the  same  hit  lips,  we  hear  little  of 
Milton  and  of  Spencer,  of  Cowper  and  of 
Young,  of  Thomson  and  of  Goldsmith,  of 
Gray  and  of  Beattie,  names  once  dear  to 
^erery  lorer  of  enchanting  sone.  Nor  need 
we  look  back  exclusirely  to  departed  gen- 
ius, for  the  innocent  and  refreshmg  delig[hts 
of  poetry. — ^The  muses  have  living  votaries, 
who  pour  forth  strains  at  once  original,  mel- 
lifluous, and  chaste. 

What  shall  we  presume  to  say  to  sober- 
minded  parents,  even  to  |prave  clergymen, 
who  not  only  do  not  prohibit  the  authors  of 
the  school  in  question  ;  who  not  only  do  not 
restrain  their  daughters  from  being  students 
in  it,  but  who  not  unfrequently  introduce,  as 
part  of  the  family  reading,  poetry,  which  if 
It  contain  not  the  gross  eapressions,  and  vul- 
gar wickedness  ofthe  wits  of  Charles's  days, 
18  little  less  profane  in  principle,  or  corrupt 
in  sentiment?  There  is  some  knowledge 
which  it  is  a^  praise  not  to  know ;  and  the 
vice  in  this  case  being  somewhat  «  refined 
through  certain  strainers,*  furnishes  at  once 
a  temptation  and  an  apologv. 

It  may  be  urgefl,  in  vindication  of  this  re- 
missness, that  as  soon  as  young  persons  get 
out  of  their  parents*  hands,  they  will  natu- 
rally choose  their  books  for  themselves. 
This  is  granted.— But  is  not  every  year  which 
prolongs  their  precious  innocence,  a  year 
gained  ?  May  not,  within  that  period,  the 
nascent  libertinism  be  checked,  the  ardent 
imagination  fixed  to  other  pursuits,  the  sen- 
timent of  virtue  kindled,  tne  taste  for  purity 
oon^rroed,  and  the  habit  and  love  of  prayer 
established  ?  And,  above  all,  is  it  not  a  pity 
that  they  should  be  able  hereafter  to  plead  as 
an  apology  fop  tlieir  intimacy  with  such 
books,  that  they  were  introduced  to  them  by 
a  fond  and  careful  parent  ? 

May  we  not  tike  the  liberty  to  ask  of 
worthy,  but;  ip  this  instance,  injudicious  pa- 
rents, is  this  practice  quite  oonsbtent  with 
the  command  given  to  fathers,  even  under  a 
darker  dispensation,  that  they  should  not 
limit  the  improvement  of  their  children  to 
any  set  hours,  but  that  they  should  '  teach 
them  diligently,  sitting  in  the  house,  and 
walking  by  the  way,  rising  up,  and  lying 
down  ?' 

The  Bordereri. 

RsLiGTON,  and  the  world,  used  formerly 
to  be  coofidered  u  two  different  regiotts^  iitn> 


ated  separate  and  a|iart  from  each  oUier. — 
They  seldom  maintained  ranch  unsiswjs—iiy 
intercourse.  One  party  shuddered  at  the 
strictness  and  severity  of  the  otber 
in  its  turn,  kept  aloof  from  a 
which  it  feared  might  oontamiiiale 
purity.  « 

Between  them  lay  a  kind  of  neutral  fpnoond, 
which,  though  it  divided  them,  was  however 
occasionally  passed  during  any  abort  mtaml 
of  peace,  for  offices  of  neoessify,  of  bosinris, 
or  of  kindness;  offices  which,  oevevtbdeB, 
produced  at  no  time  entire  recoocnlialinn. 

This  neutral  territory  has  been  lately  •eiz' 
ed  upon  and  occupied  by  a  third  party,  a 
civil,  obliging,  ano  accommodalinp  people, 
who  are  so  p<^ectly  well-bred,  as  to  be  de^ 
sirous  of  keeping  well  with  their  neiglibovn 
on  both  sides  the  boundary.  Tbey  ere  invi- 
ted to  intimacy  by  the  gpratificatiofM  hekl  on 
by  the  one,  and  the  reputation  conferred  by 
the  other ;  present  indulgoice  tempts  oa 
the  left,  future  hope  on  the  right.  The  pre- 
sent good,  however,  is  generally  too  power- 
ful a  competitor  for  the  fntureb.  They  not 
only  struggle  to  maintain  their  own  iBtcrest 
in  both  countries,  but  are  kiodlv  desirous  of 
accommodating  all  differences  between  the 
belligerent  powers.  Their  sitnatioe,  as  bor- 
derers, gives  them  great  local  adrantagei  on 
both  sides.  Thougn  tbey  keep  on  the  sane 
good  terms  with  U>th,  they  hove  the  osefd 
and  enfming  talent,  of  seemine  to  beloiif 
exclusively  to  that  party  in  whicn  tb^  hap- 
pen to  fino  themselves. 

Their  chief  difficulty  arises  when  tbey 
happen  to  meet  the  inhabitants  of  both  terri- 
tories together ;  yet  so  ingeniona  are  thef  ia 
the  art  of  trimming,  that  they  oontzive  aot 
to  lose  much  ground  with  either. 

When  alone  with  one  party,  they  tske 
care  never  to  speak  wamuy  qf  the  absent. 
With  the  worldly  they  smile*  and  perinps 
good-naturedly  shake  their  head  ataotnelk- 
Ue  scruples,  and  some  excess  of  atrictBesi  ia 
thie  absent  party,  though  they  do  not  go  the 
leneth  of  actual  censure. 

When  with  the  religiotts  colony,  they  ten- 
derly lament  the  necessity  imposed  on  them 
of  bleing  obliged  to  associate  so  mnch  with 
neighbours  from  whom,  they  confess,  there  ii 
not  much  to  be  learned,  while  they  own  there 
is  something  to  be  feared ;  but,  as  they  art 
qmU  rare  their  inclination  is  not  of  the  par- 
ty, they  trust  thetv  is  no  great  danger.— 
They  regret,  that  as  they  muH  live  on  teroM 
with  the  world,  they  cannot,  without  a  sia- 
gularity  to  which  ridicule  would  atkacfa, 
avoid  adopting  some  of  their  manneif  ssd 
customs.  Thus  they  think  it  prudent  to  in- 
dulge in  the  same  habits  of  luxury  and  ex- 
pense ;  to  conform  to  many  of  the  -ssme 
practices,  doubtful  at  the  best ;  and  to  attend 
on  some  places  of  diversion,  for  which,  in* 
deed,  tbey  profess  to  feel  no  great  relish,  sad 
which,  for  the  sake  of  propriety,  are  rather 
submitted  to  than  enjoyed  !  '  One  eould 
not  be  particular,  one  does  no  good  by  ttn- 
gularity.' 

By  an  invariable  discretion,  they  thas  ^uu 
the  confidence  and  cogard  of  both  pai&s. 
The  old  settlers  on  the  fiufaioDabie  side  are 
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afraid  of  losing  them,  by  opposition  totbdir 
occastoDally  joining  their  enemies ;  while  the 
religious  colonies  are  desirous  of  retaining 
them,  and  rendering  thero^rrice  by  courte- 
sy and  kindness,  still  charitably  hoping  their 
intentions  are  right,  and  their  compliances 
reluctant.  Thus  their  bordera  are  every 
day  •extending,  and  their  population  increas- 
ing. As  they  can  speak,  as  occasion  re- 
quires, the  language  of  both  countries,  thev 
hare  the  advantage  of  appearing  to  be  al- 
ways at  home  with  each,  who  never  suspect 
that  the  same  facility  in  the  dialect  of  the 
other,  equally  secures  their  jpopularity  there. 

In  one  respect,  they  carefully  comply  with 
the  Apostle's  injunction,  applying  to  it,  how- 
ever, a  meaning  of  their  own,  'They  let 
their  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men.* — 
They  scrupulously  avoid  extremes.  They 
keep  a  kind  of  dentor  and  creditor  account 
with  religion  and  the  worid,  punctually  pay- 
ing themselves  for  some  practice  they  re- 
nounce, by  adopting  some  other  which  is  a 
Abade  or  two  lighter :  between  these  shades 
t^ey  discriminate  nicely ;  and  the  pride  they 
feel  in  what  they  have  given  up,  is  more  sin- 
cere than  the  gratification  at  what  they  re- 
tain. 

Thus,  though  horering  on  the  borders  of 
both  countries,  they  do  not  penetrate  into 
the  depths  of  either.  The  latitude  the^  hap- 
pen to  be  cast  in  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances.   An  awakening  sermon  will  drive 


tion  between  the  several  countriei  will  in* 
sensibly  be  lost,  and  it  will  be  d^cult  to 
define  the  exact  limitations  of  the  invading 
neighboiju^. 

It  half  frequently  been  regretted  that  an 
amicable  accommodation  between  the  adverse 
parties  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  in- 
terference of  this  intermediate  region.  But 
whenever  it  has  been  attempted,  it  has  not 
always  been  successful.  The  coalition,  it  has- 
been  found,  could  not  readily  be- brought 
about.  Prejudices  on  the  one  part,  and  rigo- . 
rous  demands  on  the  other,  have  hitherto  per- 
petuated the  separation. 

Terms  of  peace,  indeed,  cannot  easily  be 
made  where  one  side  expects  so  many  sacri- 
fices, and  where  the  other  has  so  much  that 
must  be  parted  with.  The  worldly  territory 
having,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  larger 
population,  is  of  course  the  stronger^  and 
therefore  most  likely  to  hold  out. 

But  though  no  actual  flag  of  truce  has  vet 
been  sent  out  for  a  general  peace,  yet  alli- 
ances are  frequently  contracted  between  in- 
dividuals of  the  hostile  countries,  but  on  very 
unequal  terms ;  for  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  the  party  from  the  more  correct  side, 
*  who  come  out  to  visit  the  daughters  of  the 
land,*  have  been  seduced  by  the  cbeerfbt 
musick,  splendid  banners,  and  gay  attrac- 
tions of  the  other  ;  and  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  settle  in  the  enemy's  camp.  To  them 
it  more  frequently  happens  that  they  gradu- 


them,  for  a  time,  beyond  the  usual  g^eograph-  { ally  forget  all  they  learnt  in  their  father's 

house,  and  insensioly  adopt  the  manners  of 
the  strange  country,  than  that  they  bring 
over  the  other  party  to  their  side.    It  may. 


ical  degree;  an  amusing  novel,  or  a  new 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  will  seduce  them  to 
retreat.      Their   intentions  however,  they 


Hatter  themselves,  are  generally  on  the  right  I  therefore,  perhaps  be  safer  not  to  contract 


■Ide,  while  their  movements  are  too  frequent- 
ly on  the  other. 
But  though  their  lan^age  can  accommo- 


these  unholy  allianeea  till  there  is  a  conquest 
obtained  by  the  small  territory  over  the  great 
one :  an  event  which,  if  we  may  ju^^  by 


date  itself  to  both  parties,  their  personal  ap-  the  present  state  of  the  parties,  seems  at  a 
pearance  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  very  considerable  distance. 


one  of  them.  In  their  external  decorations, 
they  are  not  behind  the  foremost  of  their 
fhsfiionable  friends ;  and  truth  obliges  us  re- 
luctantly to  confess,  that  their  dress  is  as  lit- 
tle confined  within  the  bounds'of  strict  deli- 


But  enough,  and  perhaps  the  scrupulous 
Christian  will  say,  too  much,  of  this  light 
manner  of  treating  a  serious  subject.  We 
acknowledge  the  cbarre ;  we  bow  to  the  cor- 
rection :  confessing  that  we  scarcely  knew 


cacy,  as  that  of  women  the  rest  of  whose  |  how  to  approach  this  important  and  interest- 
conduct  is  more  exceptionable.  The  conse- ;  ing  class  of  persons,  without  the  thin  veil  of 
qnence  is  not  unnatural ;  for  to  those  who !  something  between  fiction  andjact,  between 


must  do  like  other  people,  it  is  also  necessa^ 
ry  to  lor^  like  other  people.  It  does,  how- 
ever,  seem  a  little  incongruous,  to  hear  the 
language  of  one  of  the  countries  spoken, 
even  with  a  strong  accent,  by  ladies  in  the 
full  costume  of  the  other. 

These  borderers  are  frequently  disposed  to 
be  benevolent,  partly  from  a  warm  tempera- 
ment, partly  f^m  a  conviction  that  charity 
is  a  duty.  They  profte  to  give  whatever 
they  can  spare,  but  of  that  proportion  they 
allow  vanity,  and  not  piety,  to  be  the  arbiter. 
If  personal  ornament,  if  habits  of  luxury,  did 
not  swallow  up  their  money,  charity  would 
have  it.  Charity  is  the  next  best  thing  to 
self-gratificatipn. 

Shoold  they  continue  their  present  course, 
and  their  numbers  increase,  or,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case,  should  continual  motion  ac- 
celerate progress,  the  Ited -marks  of  separa- 


allegory  and  true  history.  We  felt  an  al- 
most sinful  reluctance  to  say  any  thing  whic^ 
might  seem  revolting  to  those  pleasing  char- 
acters who  have  shown  some  disposition  to 
religion,  who  love  its  disciples,  without  hav- 
ing courage  to  imitate  them.— But  real  con- 
cern for  their  best  interests  will  not  allow 
those  who  assume  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  to  conceal  the  distance  at  wirioh 
they  at  present  appear  to  stand  from  its  con- 
straining power,  and  from  its  practical  conse- 
quences. 

Perhaps  your  creed  is  not  very  enroneons. 
Probably  the  rectitude  of  your  rriigious 
friends,  whose  doctrines  are  sound,  and  the 
indijflference  of  your  fashionable  firieods,  who 
'  care  for  none  of  these  things,'  have  pre- 
served you  pretty  clear  from  errors  of  opin- 
ion. Whilst  the  ocoasiooal  society  of  the 
pious  has  kept  your  sentimenti  in  mer,  tb« 


hXh 
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anmsecnfipta  of  the  worldly  have  indemni&ed 
yon  foi^MB  severities  of  tbe  other  quarter, 
put  opiotooB  do  little  tJLM  they  are  ripened 
into  principles.  It  is  reputable  ^ay  with 
one  party,  ^  straight  is  the  g^te  aA  narrow 
is  the  way;'  but  the  company  of  Tbe  other 
lets  you  see  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  enter 
in  at  thateate,  and  to  walk  in  that  way,  as 
you  had  flattered  yourself  you  should  have 
found  it. 

To  you  the  world  is  by  far  the  most  for- 
midable foe  of  tbe  triple  alliance,  of  the  three 
confidderate  enemies,  which  the  Scripture 
tells  us  war  against  the  soul.  We  have  pre- 
sumed that  your  opinions  may  not  be  very 
erroneous,  but  there  are  moral  as  well  as 
speculative  heresies,  of  which  worldliness  is 
toe  originating  principle,  and  in  which  it  is 
the  practical  operator.  The  world  is  the 
grand  heresiarch.  There  are  many  more 
who  '  love  the  world,  and  the  things  of  the 
world,'  than  who  care  wheiher  doctrines  are 
true  or  false.  While  they  themselves  are 
let  alone  to  follow  their  own  devices ;  while 
tliey  are  left  undisturbed  to  their  own  pur- 
suits ;  you  may  propound,  or  controvert,  or 
adopt  any  opinion,  sound  or  heretical,  with 
eoually  little  danger,  with  equally  little  ben- 
ent  to  them. 

To  the  devotee  of  pleasure  there  is  some- 
thing harsh  and  repulsive  in  doctrines  and 
dop^mas  ;  to  take  part  with  them  would  be 
going  out  of  the  way  :  while  to  those  who 
can  contrive  to  make  right  opinions  live  on 
friendly  terms  with  wrong  practices,  it  would 
be  a  gratuitous  folly  to  add  to  the  faults  of 
conduct  the  errors  of  speculation. 

In  this  affectionate  remonstrance,  we  al- 
lude not  to  what  might  be  called  palpable 
and  tangible  offences ;  these  the  decorums 
of  their  condition  set  them  above  any  temp- 
tation to  commit  We  speak  not  of  any 
disbelief  or  contempt  of  religion ;  these  are 
not  the  immediate  perils  of  their  position :  it 
is  not  infidelitjjr  but  indifference — a  disincli- 
nation to  Christianity,  not  as  opposed  to  un- 
belief, but  as  it  contradicts  the  maxims,  the 
manners,  the  habits  of  their  associates. — 
Their  danger  consists  in  a  supreme  attach- 
ment to  present  objects,  and  a  neglect  of  such 
as  as  are  future ;  it  consists  in  preferring  the 
pleasures  and  the  interests  or  the  wond  to 
the  service  of  Him  who  made  it.  They  are 
governed  by  other  principles  than  those  of 
that  gospel  which  has  proclaimed  that  *  the 
friendship  of  the  worm  is  enmity  against 
God.*  T^ey  are  influenced  by  its  opinions, 
misled  by  its  example,  enslaved  by  its 
amusements  ;  they  fear  lest  any  deviation 
from  its  prescribed  code  should  bring  their 
good  sense  and  good  taste  in  question  ;  lest 
withdrawing  from  its  practices  should  bring 
on  them  tbie  imputation  of  narrowness  or 
enthusiasm  In  short,  they  go  with  '  the 
multitude  that  keep  holiday,*  not,  indeed,  in 
the  Scriptural  sense,  but  in  direct  conformi- 
ty to  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  that  term. 

Worldly  allurements  find  in  the  unrenew- 
ed heart  a  willingness  to  meet  them,  a  dis- 
position accommodated  to  them  by  tempera- 
ment, a  readiness  to  pursue  them,  increased 


by  habit.  The  natural  heart  is  already  nn 
the  world's  side.  Before  the  world  has  time 
to  b^in  its  attack,  the  citadel  is  disposed 
to  yield.  Before  the  assault  is  made»  there 
is  a  mutual  good  understandings  a  sifeiit 
connivance  between  the  besiegers  andtUe 
besieged.  As  soon  as  tbe  trenches  are  opon 
ed,  the  disposition  to  parley  and  to  suhmita 
nearly  the  same  act. 

You  appeared,  however,  to  take  tbe  firn 
step  in  what  is  right,  by  occasiooally  joiniag 
religious  society,  and  by  the  pleasnre  yoa 
expressed  in  it.  By  that  introduction  yoa 
seemed  not  undesirons  of  ranging  younelf 
partly  on  that  side.  Having  broken  tUroegii 
that  nrst  obstruction,  it  was  hopi^  that  every 
subsequent  step  would  have  become  less  irk- 
some. 

That  religion  has  its  difficulties,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  deny ;  but,  with  a  hearty  <xinciir- 
rence  of  the  will,  nurtured  by  cordial  pn^er, 
strengthened  by  a  full  reliance  on  tbe  Sav- 
iour, and  sustamed  by  the  aid  of  His  Spirit, 
which  is  offered  you,  the  difficulties  irilf  dai- 
ly diminish.  Rest  not,  then,  in  that  low 
state  of  religion  which  is  satisfied  widi  Uie 
hope  of  escaping  punishment ;  calculate  not 
how  small  a  measure  may  suffice  to  dTect 
that  escape.  Search  not  out  for  an  imagiitt* 
I  ry  intermediate  state  between  the  chil^en 
of  wrath  and  the  children  of  Ood.  Best  not 
till  you  have  attained  that  entire  cooaecra- 
tion  of  heart,  whose  object,  aim,  and  end,  £i 
eternal  life.  Forget  not  that  they  who  ran 
in  a  race,  thoujpch  they  may  come  closer  to 
the  goal,  yet,  ifthey  come  short  of  it«  fail  of 
the  prize  as  completely  as  those  competitocs 
whose  distance  is  greater ;  and,  if  we  oamt 
short  of  heaven,  whether  we  lose  it.hy  more 
or  fewer  steps,  the  failure  is  equally  dectsive, 
the  loss  equally  irreparable. 

Those  worldly  persons  wiUi  whom  yoa 
associate  are  intrenched  on  every  side  by 
numbers ;  they  therefore  act  as  if  they  thought 
that  the  evil,  supposing  it  to  be  evil,  which 
is  shared  among  so  many,  cannot  be  injorious 
to  the  individual ;  forgetting  that  every  man 
must  bear  his  own  burden,  and  suffer  Kir  his 
own  sin;  for,  though  multitudes  may  give 
countenance  to  your  errors  here,  they  will 
not  answer  for  you  hereafter. 

Do  not  follow  those  who  have  no  settled 
course  of  their  own — who  are  hurried  to  and 
fro  by  every  breath  of  custom — whom  fash- 
ion leadeth  whithersoever  it  listeth.  The  per- 
sons against  whom  we  would  guard  voo, 
though  confident,  are  not  wiUiout  their 
fears ;  but  it  is  worth  observing,  that  their 
fears  seldom  lie  on  the  same  side  with  tiieir 
dangers.  They  fear  not  great  practical  errors ; 
these  they  soften  down  and  treat  with  com- 
placency; these  are  tenderly  mentioQed 
as  the  infirmities  of  nature — weaknessiB  to 
which  we  are  all  liable  Almost  every  ex- 
cess in  personal  gratification  is  thus  kuodly 
palliated :  *  Why  did  God  give  us  both  tM 
disposition  and  the  means  to  indulge  it,  if  in- 
dulgence were  a^  sin  ?*  There  is  but  one 
excess  they  guard  against — an  excess,  in- 
deed, of  wmoh  they  are  in  little  dai^er,— 
we  mean  a  high  degree  of  religion;    for 
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surely  excess  is  little  to  be  feared,  where  the  >  known  not  to  be  the  best  things  jmi  have, 
thing  has  not  yet  even  been  entered  upon  !       When  ^on  set  less  value  on  them^iMrself, 
Be  assured,  that  whatever  serves  to  keep  they  will  be'fltore  pleasing  to  othdflBwho, 


the  heart  from  God,  is  one  and  the  same 
spirit  of  irreligion,  whether  it  appear  in  the 
snape  of  coarse  vice,  or  whether  it  is  soften- 
ed by  the  smoothness  of  decorum,  and  the 
blandishments  of  polished  life.  We  are  far 
from  comparing  them  together,  as  if  they 
were  equally  injurious  to  society,  or  equally 
ofTensive  to  decency ;  but  we  mutt  compare 
them  together  as  equally  drawing  away  the 
heart  from  the  worship  and  the  love  of  God. 
Courteousness,  which  is  unaccompanied  by 
principle,  will  stand  the  most  courteous  in 
DO  stead,  with  Him  who  is  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 

Some  of  these  well-bred  persons,  who  ex- 
ercise this  large  and  liberal  candour  towards 
practical  offences,  and  treat  with  tenderness 
certain  vices,  not  thought  disreputable  by 
the  world,  and  who  even  put  a  favourable 
construction  on  things  verv  unjustifiable  in 
the  sight  of  God,  lose  all  tbeir  kindness,  put 
no  favourable  interpretation,  when  Sound  re- 
ligion IS  in  question.  They  are,  indeed,  too 
discreet  to  reprobate  it  under  its  own  proper 
name,  but  the  ready  appellation  of  enthusi- 
asm presents  itself— is  always  at  hand  to  vin- 
dicate the  hastiest  judginent,  and  the  most 
contemptuous  construction. 

But  though  we  think  far  better  things  of 


though  they  will  not  estimate  them  above 
their  ^<V|k  wi\^  not  depreciate  them  below 

We  ac^^rsuaded  that  you  are  too  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  Christianity  will 
change  its  character,  or  lower  its  require- 
ments, or  make  the  straight  gate  wider,  or 
the  narrow  way  broader,  or  hold  out  fiadse 
colours,  in  order  to  induce  you  to  embrace 
it.  It  is  not  that  easy  and  superficial  thing 
which  some  suppose^  as  requiring  little  more 
than  a  ceremonious  attendance  on  its  forms, 
and  a  freedom  from  the  gross  violation  of  its 
commands.  This  may  be  nominal,  but  it  is 
not  saving  Christianity.  It  is  not  that  spir- 
itual, vet  practical  religion,  for  which  the 
Son  of  God  endured  the  cross,  that  He 
might  establish  it  in  the  hearts  of  His  follow- 
ers,— which  He  is  pleading  with  His  Heav- 
enly Father,  to  establish  in  your  heart.  He 
did  not  suffer  that  His  children  might  be  ex- 
cused from  self-denial;  nor  that,  because 
He  was  holy,  thev  might  be  negligent.  H^ 
suffered,  that  *•  the  women  that  are  at  ease 
might  rise  up;  that  the  careless  daughters 
might  hear  His  voice,  and  give  ear  unto  Hjs 
word.* 

If  you  are  disposed  to  think  that  what  you 
must  g^ve  up  is  great,  compare  it  with  what 


you,  whom  we  areaddressing,  vet  may  you  you  will  gam,  and  you  will  be  ashamed  of 
not,  in  this  society,  be  tempted  to  disavow,  your  miscalculation  ;  you  will  think  tbesac* 


or,  at  least,  to  conceal,  even  the  measure  of 
piety  you  actually  have,  for  fear  of  exciting 
that  dreaded  suspicion,  of  <  being  righteous 
over  much  ?  May  not  this  fear,  strengrthen- 
ed  by  this  society,  keep  you  back  till  your 
pious  tendencies,  by  being  suppressed,  may 
gradually  come  to  be  exting^isned  ? 

We  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  to 
love,  all  that  is  amiable  in  you  :  but  we  must 
not  forget,  that  the  fairest  and  most  brilliant 
creature,  the  most  engaging  manners,  and 
the  most  accomplished  mind,  stands  in  the 
same  need  of  repentance,  forsaking  of  sin, 
redemption  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  renova- 
tion by  His  Spirit,  as  the  least  attractive. 
The  more  engaging  the  manners,  and  the 
more  interesting  the  acquirements,  the  more 
is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  those  very  attrac- 
tions, by  your  complacency  in  them,  may 
have  stood  between  you  and  heaven, — may^ 
by  your  resting  in  them,  have  been  the  cause 
of  your  not  pressing  towards  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  your  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

Bear  then  in  mind,  that  yon  may  be  pleas- 
iug  to  others,  while  you  have  an  unsanctified 
heart ;  that  politeness,  though  it  may  put  on 
the  appearance  of  humility,  is  but  a  poor  im- 
itation of  that  prime  grace ;  that  good  br^- 
iog,  though  the  beautiful  decoration  of  a  pi- 
ous mind,  is  but  a  wretched  substitute  for 
the  want  of  it. 

Be  assured,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
that  true  religion  will  in  no  wise  diminish 
your  natnral  or  acquired  graces ;  so  fur  from 
it,  those  graces  will  be  more  estimable  ;  they 
will  be  even  more  admired,  when  they  are 


rifice  as  small  as  the  objects  sacrificed  were 
worthless ;  for  Christianity,  though  a  self- 
denying  principle,  yet  denies  you  nothing 
which,  even  now,  adds  to  your  real  happi- 
It  only  disenchants  you  from  an  il- 


ness. 


lusion,  and  gives  you  substantial  peace  in  ex- 
change. It  will  rob  you  of  nothing  which 
g^ood  sense  and  sound  reason  do  not  condemn, 
as  well  as  the  New  Testament. 

Perhaps  you  have  just  religion  enough  to 
render  you  occasionally  uneasy.  The  strug- 
gle between  the  claims  of  tne  world  and 
vour  casual  convictions,  is  far  from  being  a 
happy  state.  The  flattery  which  delights, 
misleads ;  the  diversions  which  amuse,  will 
not  console :  the  prospect  which  promises, 
disappoints.  Continue  not,  then,  '  working 
in  the  fire  for  very  vanity.'  Labour  not  to 
reconcile  two  interests,  which,  spite  of  your 
endeavours^^  will  ever  remain  irreconcilea- 
ble. 

A  life  governed  by  Christianity  differs  in 
every  thing  from  the  worldly  system.  It  is 
free  from  the  turbuleqce  and  the  agitation  of 
its  pursuits  :  it  has  none  of  the  anxieties  and 
jealousies  of  its  competitions ;  consequently 
none  of  the  lassitude  and  the  vexation  of  its 
disappointing  results.  The  further  you  pro- 
ceed in  its  paths  of  pleasantness,  the  plea- 
santer  they  become.  Its  difficulties  dimin- 
ish, its  deligfhts  increase.  It  has  pleasures 
of  its  own,  higher  and  better ;  satisfactions 
which  depend  not  on  human  admiration,  but 
on  His  favour,  whom  to  know  is  eternal  life. 

Continue  not,  then,  to  live  as  if  the  great 
end  for  which  you  were  sent  into  the  world, 
was  ahready  accomplished.    Continue  not  to 
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act  at  if  jou  thought  you  had  done  all  for 
which  Qad  gave  yon  aa  iotelligeot  mind, 
reascdB  faculties,  aspiring  tboughtf,  capa- 
citiesror  endless  happiness.  Let  not  those 
powers  which  were  meant  to  fit  ytf^not  only 
for  the  society  of  angels,  but  fonB  vision 
of  God,  be  any  longer  wasted  on^Qeots  the 
most  frivolous;  on  things  which  at  best, 
must  end  when  this  world  ends.    Oh  !  re- 


nounoe  parsnits,  some  of  them  b^o«r  a  ra- 
tional, unsuited  to  an  accountable,  and  2iu> 
getber  unworthy  of  a  never-eodlof^  bem^ : 
Renounce  them  for  objects  more  beoofDAo^ 
a  candidate  for  an  inheritance  aoooDg  the 
samts  in  light,  better  adapted  to  an  uomk^e- 
rial,  immortftl  spirit,  and  commeasorate  wia 
eternity. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  PEAYER, 

AND  ON  THE  ERRORS  WHICH  MAY  PREVENT  ITS  EFFICAY. 


On  the  Corruption  of  Human  MUure. 

The  most  original  French  writer  of  our 
own  time,  but  who  employed  bis  powerfiil 
talents  to  the  most  pernicious  purposes,  ab- 
ruptly berinshis  once  popular  work  on  edu- 
cation with  this  undeniable  truth,—'  All  is 
good  as  it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  all 
is  corrupted  in  the  hands  of  man.' 

In  his  first  position,  this  sceptic  bears  a 
just  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  his  Crea- 
tor; but  the  second  clause,  his  subsequent 
application  of  it,  though  also  a  truth,  is  not 
the  whole  truth.  He  ascribes  all  the  evils  of 
man  to  the  errors  of  his  institution. 

Now,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ma 
ny  of  his  faults  are  owinr  to  a  defect  in  edu- 
cation, yet  his  prime  eviflies  deeper,  is  rad- 
ical, and  must  oe  traced  to  a  more  remote 
and  definite  cause. 

Had  the  writer  been  as  enlightened  as  he 
was  inrenions,  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
principle  of  evil  was  antecedent  to  his  edu- 
cation ;  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  inborn 
Corruption  of  the  human  heart.  If  then, 
from  an  infidel,  we  are  willing  to  borrow  an 
avowal  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  we  must  look  to  higher  authori- 
ties to  account  for  his  degeneracy,  even  to 
the  sacred  oracles  of  God  himself. 

The  subject  of  man's  apottacv  is  so  nearly 
connected  with  the  subject  of  Prayer,  being 
indeed  that  which  constitutes  the  necessity 
of  this  duty,  that  some  mention  of  the  one 
ought  to  precede  any  discussion  of  the  oth- 
er. Let,  then,  the  conviction,  that  we  are 
fkllen  from  our  original  state,  and  that  this 
lapse  furnishes  the  most  powerful  incentive 
.  to  prayer,  fumish  an  apology  for  making  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  on  this  doctrine. 

The  doctrine  is  not  the  less  a  fundamental 
doctrine,  because  it  has  been  abused  to  the 
worst  purposes  r  some  having  considered  it 
as  leaving  us  without  hope,  and  others,  as 
lending  an  excuse  to  unresisted  sin.  It  is  a 
doctrine  which  meets  us  in  one  unbroken 
series  throughout  the  whole  sacred  volume  ; 
we  find  it  from  the  third  of  Genesis,  which 
records  the  event  of  man's  apostacy,  carried 
on  throuflfb  the  history  of  its  ratal  consequen- 
ces in  all  the  subsequent  instances  of  sin, 
individual  and  national,  and  rnnpinfir  in  one 
continued  stream  from  the  first  sad  tale  of 
woe,  to  the  close  of  the  sacred  canon  in  the 
Apocalyptic  Vision. 


And,  to  remove  the  groundless  hope,  tht- 
this  quality  of  inherent  corraptioa  beloog£'J 
only  to  the  profligate  and  abandoned,  \u 
Divine  Inspiror  of  the  sacred  writers  toua 
especial  care,  that  they  should  not  coofi&c 
themselves  to  relate  the  sins  of  these  alooe. 

Why  are  the  errors,  the  weaknesses,  ace 
even  the  crimes  of  the  best  men  recorded 
with  equal  fidelity  ?  Why  are  we  told  of  tk«: 
twice  repeated  deceit  of  the  father  of  tlie 
faithful  ?  Why  of  the  single  instance  of  van- 
ity in  Hezekiah  ?  Why  of  the  too  anpetu- 
ous  zeal  of  Elijah  ?  Why  of  the  error  of  the 
almost  perfect  Moses  ?  W  by  of  the  insinccr- 
ity  of  Jacob  ?  Why  of  the  far  darker  crimes 
of  the  otherwise  holy  David  ?  Why  of  t^ic 
departure  of  the  wisest  of  men  from  that  pi- 
ety, displayed  with  sublimity  nnparaUekd  ia 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  ?  Why  seemi 
it  to  have  been  invariably  studied,  to  record 
with  more  minute  detail  the  vices  and  ernis 
of  these  eminent  men,  than  even  those  of  the 
successive  impious  kings  of  Israel,  and  of  Jo- 
dab  ;  while  these  last  are  generally  dismis- 
sed with  the  brief,  but  melancholy  senteac*, 
that  they  did  that  which  was  evil  id  the  sigh( 
of  the  Lord  ;  fiillowed  only  by  too  fireqoeat 
an  intimation,  that  they  made  wav  for  a  suc- 
cessor worse  than  themselves  ?  The  answer 
is,  that  the  truth  of  our  universal  lapse  could 
only  be  proved  by  transmitting  the  record  of 
those  vices,  from  which  even  the  holiest  ni€& 
were  not  exempt. 

And  as  these  afiectiog  details  unanswera- 
bly establish  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  so 
tbcy  are  not  recorded  ibr  barren  doctrinal 
information.  They  are  recorded  to  faroish 
Christians  of  every  age  with  salutary  cautioa, 
with  awful  warning. 

Surely  the  best  man  among  us  will  hardly 
venture  to  say,  that  he  is  mora  holy  tbaa 
Abraham,  Moses,  David,  or  Peter.  If,  thee, 
these  saints  exhibited  such  evidences  of  not 
having  escaped  the  universal  inCectioa,  mil 
not  every  reflecting  child  of  mortality  yield 
to  the  conviction,  uiat  this  doctrine  is  as  true 
as  the  history  which  has  recorded  it  f  WUl 
he  not  procMd  further  to  say,  ^  How  then 
shall  I  be  high-tninded  ?  How  shall  I  not 
fear  ?  How  sliall  I  deny  the  cause  of  the  erii 
tendencies  of  my  own  heart,  the  sins  of  my 
own  life,  the  thoughts  of  foolishness,  and  tlie 
actings  of  inicjuity  within  roy^f  ?*  And  will 
not  such  senons  enquiry,  by  God's  giaoe, 
acting  OD  the  study  of  the  characten  of  these 
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liJgfbly'tiniDent,  bntnot  perlbcf  worthies  of 
old  timed,  p'AtrisLfclis,  prosbett,  and  saints, 
lead  the  eiM|uirer,  through  the  redemptioa 
wrought  for  all,  and  £uth  in  the  operation  of 
the  blet«ed  Spirit,  to  tb«t  effectual  repen- 
taiMse  and  IsryeBt  prayer,  to  which,  in  this 
saflM  Dirine  hibtorf ,  tncb  gracious  promises 
«reiiiadef 

Had  the  Holy  Scriptures  kept  back  from 
maB  the  faithful  delineations  of  the  illustrious 
characters  to  which  we  have  referred,  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  in  <|uestioB,  though  oc- 
casionally felt,  and  in  spite  of  his  resistance, 
forced  upon  him,  would  not  have  been  be- 
lieved ;  or,  if  believed,  would  not  have  been 
acknowledged. 

It  is,  then,  one  great  end  of  the  oracles  of 
Divine  truth,  to  humble  man<  under  a  sense 
of  1ms  inherent  and  aotual  corruptions.  The 
natural  man  feels  it  repugnant  to  his  pride 
to  suppose  this  doctrine  is  addressed  to  him. 

It  is  very  true,  that  this  alMmportant  doc- 
trine of  human  corruption,  is,  like  many  oth- 
er truths,  both  in  the  natural,  moral,  and 
spiritual  world,  liable  to  certain  speculative 
objections,  and  metaphysical  dimculties.— 
Laying  hold  on  these,  which,  often,  a  chili 
might  discover,  and  no  philosopher  be  able 
to  answer,  even  upon  merely  philosophical 
subjects,  we  excuse  ourselves  altogether 
from  studying  tfie  Divine  book,  and  fearful, 
in  secret,  of  the  discoveries  we  should  make, 
pretend  that  its  Author  has  left  truth  so  ob- 
tocure,  as  to  be  impervious  to  human  eyes  ;  or 
so  lofty,  as  to  be  above  human  reach. 

But  is  it  not  making  God  unjust,  and  even 
the  author  of  that  sin  which  he  charges  on 
ourselves,  to  suppose  that  he  had  pot  truth 
and  knowledge  out  of  our  reach,  and  then 
threatened  to  punish  us  lor  (ailing^  in  that 
which  he  himself  had  made  impossible  ?  Is 
it  probable  that  He,  whose  eyes  you  say  are 
so  pure,  that  be  cannot  look  upon  iniquity, 
should  tolerate  it,  by  tying  our  hands,  and 
blinding  our  eyes,  and  thus  abandon  us  to 
the  unrestrained  domimon  of  that  which  he 
hates  ? 

The  only  real  question  which  concerns  us 
in  our  present  imperfect  and  probationary 
state,  is  this : — Are  the  statements  of  revela- 
tion sufficient  to  establish  this  or  that  doc- 
trine ?  And  is  the  doctrine  so  established,  a 
sufficient  ground  for  the  duties  required  ?  If 
this  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  to 
eskfer  fewer  difficulties,  clearer  light,  or 
stronger  motives  to  action,  is  only  to  enter 
a  vain  contest  with  Almighty  wisdom,  and 
Divine  supremacy.  Our  present  disobedi- 
ence proves  that  more  light  would  onlv  in- 
crease our  guilt,  stronger  motives  would  on- 
ly render  us  more  inexcusable.  We  should 
reject  then  what  we  neglect  now. — To  re- 
fuse what  we  now  have,  is  not  for  want  of 
light,  but  of  eyes  ;  not  for  want  of  motives, 
but  of  faith ;  not  for  want  of  rules,  but  of 
obedience ;  not  for  want  of  knowledge,  but 
of  will.  Let  OS  then  pity  those  blind  eyes 
which  do  not  see,  and  especially  those  wilful 
eyes  which  wiU  hot  see. 
'  The  christian  revelation,  as  &r  as  respects 
its  professed  pruc^cal  purpose,  is  brought 
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twithin  the  reach  of  the' plainest  understand- 
ing. We  speak  of  the  Gospel  itselL  and  not 
of  those  metaphysical  perplexities  vmh  which 
the  schools  have  endeavoured  to  meet  meta- 
physical objections  ;  we  speak  of  the  ftinda- 
mental  truths  on  which  Gtid  has  made  salva- 
tion to  depend.  The  unlettered  Christian 
lays  hold  on  those  truths  whicif  the  philoso- 
pher misses.  The  former  looks  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  his  teacher,  the  latter  to  his  own 
understanding.  Thf>  one  lives  bolily,  and 
thtif  «  by  doing  the  will  of  God,  he  comes  to 
ku    :  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.' 

Christianity  hangs  on  a  few  plain  truths ; 
<  that  God  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewanler  of 
all  that  seek  him  ;*  that  man  has  apostatised 
from  his  original  character, 'aod  by  it  has 
forfeited  his  original  destination ;  that  Christ 
came  into  this  world  and  died  upon  the  cross 
to  expiate  sin,  and  to  save  sinners ;  that  af- 
ter his  ascension  into  Heaven,  he  did  not 
leave  his  work  imperfect.  He  sent  his  Holy 
Spirit,  who  performed  his  first  office!  by  giv. 
iog  to  the  Apostles  miraculous  powers.  His 
offices  did  not  cease  there ;  he  has  indeed 
withdrawn  his  miraculous  gifts,  but  he  still 
continues  his  silent  but  powerful  operations, 
and  that  in  their  due  order,— first,  that  of 
convincing  of  sin,  and  of  changing  the  heart 
of  the  sinner,  before  he  assuuMs  the  gracious 
character  of  the  Comforter.  What  need, 
then,  of  heresies  to  perplex  doctrines,  or  of 
philosophy  to  entangle,  or  of  will- worshippers 
to  multiply  them  ? 

We  do  not  denv  that  there  are,  in  Chris- 
tianity, high  and  holy  mysteries;  but  these 
'  secret  things,'  though  they  *  beloor  to  God,' 
have  their  practical  uses  for  us ;  they  teach 
us  humility,  the  prime  Christian  %tws»  ;  and 
they  exercise  faith,  the  parent  attribute  of  all 
other  graces. 

This  religion  of  facts,  then,  the  poorest 
listners  in  the  aisles  of  our  churches  under- 
stand su^ciently,  to  be  made  by  it  wise  unto 
salvatign.  They  are  saved  by  a  |>ractical 
belief  of  a  few  simple,^  but  inestimable 
truths. 

By  these  same  simple  truths,  martyrs  and 
confessors,  our  persecuted  saints,  and  our 
blessed  reformers,  were  saved.  By  these 
few  simple  truths,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and 
Newton,  were  saved  ;  not  because  they  saw 
their  religion  through  the  glass  of  their  phi- 
losophy, but  because  tlieirs  was  not  *  a  phi- 
losophy, falsely  so  called ;'  nor  their  science, 
*  a  science  of  opposition ;'  but  a  science  and 
a  philosophy  which  were  made  subservient 
to  Christianity,  and  because  their  deep  hu- 
mility sanctified  their  astonishing  powers  of 
mino.  These  wonderful  men,  at  whose  feet 
the  learned  world  is  still  satisfied  to  sit,  sat 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Jesos.  Had  ther« 
been  any  other  way  but  the  cross  by  which 
sinners  could  be  sived,  they,  perhaps,  of  all 
men,  were  best  qualified  to  hav«  found  it. 

The  wise  and  the  weak,  the  illiterate  and 
the  learned,  cannot,  indeed,  equally  disouss 
or  expound  these  doctrines,  but  tbey  are 
equally  saved  by  them.  In  view  of  the 
simple  means  of  salvation,  talents  lose  their 
sapcnority,  lomiag  its  dignity,  abd  pow^r 
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its  pre-eroineiice.  While  the  sober  Chris- 
tian ke«9s  oo  his  safe,  because  presoribed 
course; "the  wise,  and  the  disputerof  this 
world,  by  deserting  it  fall  into  absurdities 
which  plain  men  escape;  they  make  the 
difficalttes  they  do  not  find,  and  wander  in 
the  endless  mazes  of  presamptuous  devia- 
tion. 

To  retam,  then,  to  the  particular  doc- 
trines under  consideration :— Let  us  believe 
man  is  corrupt,  because  the  Bible  tells  us 
be  is  so.  Ijet  us  believe  that  such  were 
so  by  nature,  even  the  best,  since  we  learn 
it  from  the  Divine  source.  Let  us  firom  the 
same  anthority,  trace  the  disorder  to  its 
source  from  a  mllen  parent,  its  seat  in  a  cor- 
rupted heart,  its  extent  through  the  whole 
man,  its  universality  over  the  whole  race. 

AH  are  willing  to  allow  that  we  are  sub- 
ject to  frailties,  to  imperfections,  to  infirmi- 
ties ;  foots  compel  us  to  confess  a  propensity 
to  crimes,  but  worldly  men  confine  the  com- 
mission of  them  to  tfaie  vulgar.  But  to  rest 
here  would  lead  us  to  a  very  false  estimate 
of  the  doctrine  in  question,  contrary  to  the 
decisive  language  of  Scripture ;  it  would  ee^ 
tahlish  corruption  to  be  an  accident,  and  not 
a  root.  It  would,  by  a  division  of  offenders 
into  two  classes,  deny  that  all  offences  are 
derived  from  one  common  principle. 

Among  the  higher  ranks  there  is  little 
temptation  to  the  commission  of  certain  sins ; 
muraer  is  rare,  fraud  unct^mmoo,  robbery  not 
found,  yet  the  inborn  principle  is  the  same  in 
all.  Circumstances,  rank,  education,  ex- 
ample, reputation,  give  advantages  lo  one 
class,  which,  had  they  changed  places,  might 
have  led  to  the  vices  so  common  in  the  other; 
while,  had  the  notoriousofiiBnders  against  the 
laws  and  the  Divine  law-jpver,  changed 
situations  with  their  superiors,  we  should 
then  have  heard  onlj  of  their  imperfections, 
iheir  infirmities,  their /rot/ltes. 

Temptation  does  not  make  the  sin,  it  lies 
ready  in   the  heart.     Accident  does  not 
cr«itethe  propensity,  it  only  brings  it  into 
action.    It  destroys  the  plea  of  exemption 
from  natural  corruption,  but  it  does  not  put 
that  corruption  inio  the  heart.    It  was  there 
before,  ready,  without  the  grace  of  CM, 
ready,  without  the  restraint  of  religion,  ready, 
without  the  bridle  of  an  eolij^tened  con- 
science, to  break  out  into  any  excess.    Tet 
there  are  many  flagrant  c^ences  against  God 
and  against  human  laws,  which  the  high- 
born and  the  high-bred  frequently  commit 
with  as  little  scruple  as  the  lowest.    The 
frequency  of  duelling,  the  breach  of  the  se- 
venth commandment,  two  offences  freqoent- 
Ijr  fiiund  in  the  same  company,  saming,  the 
violation  of  the  Sabbath,  with  other  enormi- 
ties, would  alone  sufficiently  prove  the  prin- 
ciple to  exist,  independently  of  rank,  eoucap- 
tioa,  or  fortune.     Are  not  what,  by  way  of 
distinction,  we  may  call  the  metaphysical 
or  spiritual  sins,  which  are  cherished  without 
loss  of  character— >is  not  ambition,  which 
knows  no  bounds— envy,  which  knows  no 
res(--avarice,  which  destroys  ell  filling— 
jealous,  which  is  its  own  tomeotor-wll- 
tempeMvfaiah  is  tfae  tornetttor  cf  otbers*- 


ungevetned  a«ger,  iHncb  is  — skr  kite 
first  seed ;  are  not  all  theae  eq^nflytibe 
found  in  the  high*bom  and  tbe  bv-M? 
Again,  is  not  sensuality  io  tbe  great,  wUb, 
in  the  case  of  the  poor,  migfit  have  BrodacMl 
unfair  means  to  indulgeit— is  not  the  kieof 
splendour  and  ostentation,  which  aie  tho^^ 
to  add  dignity  to  the  rich,  the  vary  priaofh 
which  h^tidB  the  necessitcNis  to  mrgerr,  fk 
crime  finr  which  so  many  are  now  ■ofaiii 
capital  punishment? 

If  then  men  would  examine  their  ovs  b»> 
soms  as  closely*  as  they  oensore  tbe  foslli 
of  others  loudly,  we  should  all  find  there  dw 
incipient  stirrings  of  maoj  a  sin,  wbiok, 
when  brought  into  action,  by  the  lemplstioBi 
of  poverty,  of  ignorance,  m  nnresistsd  fo^ 
sioo,  procfuce  conseouences  tbe  uMMt  sfpal- 
ling.  Let  us  then  bless  God,  nottbatm 
are  better  than  other  men,  but  that  we  an 
placed  by  Providence  out  of  tbe  reacb  of 
being  goaded  by  that  temptation,  stiooJaled 
by  that  poverty,  which,  had  they  been  tn 
lot,  might  have  led  to  the  same  ternuaaUn. 

Let  then  the  fear  of  Ood,  the  knovledgs 
of  his  word,  and  the  knowledge  ofenndrcfy 
teach  us  that  there  is  not,  by  nature,  so  wide 
a  diffiercnce  between  ourselves  and  tbs  mes 
we  abhor  as  we  fondly  fiuicy ;  that  tbers  ii 
not,  by  nature,  a  great  gulf  fixed,  thst  tSm 
who  are  on  this  side  might  ooi  faavepsicd 
over  to  the  other. '  Let  us  not  look  to  uf 
superior  virtue,  to  any  native  streugfii  oStm 
own,  but  let  us  look  with  a  lively  grstitsde 
to  that  mercy  of  God  which  has  preserred  ss 
from  such  temptations;  to    bis   anmsnlBd 
goodness,  which  has  placed  us  in  circomitn- 
ces  that  have  put  us  above  necesnt^— *(kf 
devil's  plea.'    JBut,  above  all,  let  us  look  to 
that  preventing  and  restraining  grace  wbich 
is  withheld  from  none  who  ask  S^  and  we  ihall 
not  be  so  very  fiirward  to  say,  conteispti- 
ously,  to  the  worst  of  our  feUow-destareii 
<  stand  by,  I  am  holier  than  thou.'.  A  thor- 
ough  beuefin  this  doctrine  would  lead  nslo 
pray  more  fervently  to  he  delivered  in  *  all 
time  of  our  wealth,  as  in  all  time  of  our  lri« 
bulation.' 

It  is  not  enough  that  God  has  rsaeo/edUM 
way  of  salvation,  he  must  also  incUneos  to 
aceepi  it.  It  is  this  gift,  and  this  aooepUsoe, 
which  makes  the  distinction  betweea  the 
best  men  and  the  worst.  Without  (bis  all- 
powerful  grace,  Latimer  mu[bt  bare  led 
bonner  to  the  stake;  vrith  it,  fionner  migfat 
have  ascended  the  scaffold  a  martvr  to  tise 
religion.  Without  this  grace,  LuUier  toi^i 
have  fattened  on  the  sale  of  iodnlgeiioes: 
and  with  it,  Leo  the  Tenth  might  have  ac- 
complished the  blessed  work  of  tbe  refonsa- 
tion. 


Falie  J^oUofiicfiheDipdtyofJimhi^'^ 
from  his  He^tessness  ana  Dependents* 

Man  is  not  only  a  sinful,  he  Is  alio  sbeI/7* 
less,  and  therefine  a  dependent  be^«  Tkv 
olfers  new  and  powerful  motives  fiv  (be  so- 
QBSsity  of  prayer,  the  amsessity  of  lookiac 
GontiauaUy  ta  a  h%her  power,  to  a  better 
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«U«BgQi  fhan  ov»  oira.  lfdiatPo«r«rmM- 
tein  OS  not,  w«&ll;  if  He  direct  m  not*  we 
wander.  His  goidanoe  is  not  only  perfect 
freedom,  but  perfect  safety.  Onr  {greatest 
danger  bMns  from  the  moment  ire  miagine 

enre  mbleto jro  alone. 

Hm  seif*somciency  of  man,  arising  from 

8  imaginary  dignity,  is  a  fovourite  doctrine 
with  tSe  nominal  Christian.  He  feeds  his 
pride  irith  this  pemicioas  aliment  The 
contrary  opinion  »  so  closdy  connected,  in- 
deed is  so  mtimately  blended,  with  the  snb- 
ieot  of  the  pseceding  chapter,  that  we  shall 
htt^e  the  IMS  occasion  to  extend  oar  present 
obeenrations  to  any  length. 

We  hear  mnch,  and  we  hear  fidsdy,  of 
the  dignity  ofhmnan  nature.  Prayer,  found- 
ed on  the  true  principles  of  Scripture,  alone 
teaches  as  wherein  our  true  dignity  consists. 
The  digni^  of  a  feUen  creature  is  a  perfect 
anoma^.  True  dignity,  contraiy  to  the 
cuNnmon  opinion,  that  it  is  an  inherent  ex- 
cellence, is  actually  a  sense  of  the  want  of 
it ;  it  consists  not  in  our  valuing  ourselres, 
but  in  a  continual  feeling  of  our  dependence 
Ufion  God,  and  an  unceasing  aim  at  confor- 
initir  to  his  image. 

Nothing  but  a  humbling  sense  of  the  sin- 
fulness  of  our  nature,  of  our  practised  offen- 
ces, of  our  utter  helplessness,  and  constant 
dependence,  can  bring  us  to  fervent  and 
penerering  prayer.  How  did  the  faith  of 
the  saints  of  old  flourish  under  a  darker  dis- 
pensation, through  all  the  clouds  and  ijrno- 
rance  which  obscured  their  views  of  uod. 
*  Thev  looked  unto  Him  and  were  enlight- 
ened!' How  do  their  slender  means  and 
high  attainments  reproach  us ! 

David  found  th%t  the  strength  and  spirit 
of  nature  which  had  enabled  him  to  resist  the 
lion  and  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  to  resist 
his  ontward  temptations,  uor  to  conquer  bis 
inward  corruptions.  He  therefore  prayed, 
not  ndy  for  deliverance  *  from  blood  guilt- 
iness,' tor  a  grievously  remembered  sin,  he 
prayed  for  the  principle  of  piety,  for  the 
/otmiam  of  holiness,  lor  '  the  creation  of  a 
clean  heart,*  fur  ^the  renewing  of  aright 
spirit/  for  *  truth  in  the  inward  parts,'  that 
the  *  comfort  of  God's  help  might  be  grant- 
ed him.'  This  uniform  avowal  of  the  secret 
workings  of  sin,  this  uniform  dependence  on 
the  mercy  of  God  to  pardon,  and  the  grace 
of  God  to  assist,  render  his  precatory  ad- 
dresses,  though  they  are  those  of  a  sovereign 
and  a  warrior,  so  universally  applied  to  the 
case  of  every  private  Christian. 

One  of  our  d^  poet» — biroself  an  unsuc- 
cettfttl  courtier— from  a  personal  experience 
of  the  mortifying  feelings  of  abject  solicita* 
tion,  has  said,  that  if  there  were  the  man  in 
the  world  whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  hate, 
he  would  wish  him  no  greater  punishment 
than  attendance  and  dependence.  But  he 
applies  the  heavy  penalty  of  this  wish  to  the 
dependants  on  mortal  greatness.         / 

Now,  attendance  and  dependence  are  the 
very  essence  both  of  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  a  Christian.  Dependence  on  God  is  his 
only  true  liberty,  as  attendance  on  Him  is 
bis  only  true  consolation.     The  suitor  for 


human  Ihvour  is  liable  to  continual  disap- 
pointment ;  if  he  knock  at  the  door  of  his 
patron,  there  is  probably  a  general  order  nut 
to  admit  him.  in  the  higher  case,  there  is  a 
special  promise,  that  '  to  him  that  knocks 
it  shall  be  opened.'  The  human  patron  bates 
impmlunity;  the  Heavenly  Patron  invites 
it  The  one  receives  his  suitor  according  to 
his  humour,  or  refuses  his  admission  from 
the  caprice  of  the  moment ;  with  the  other, 
*  there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of 
turning :'  *  Come  unto  me,'  is  his  uniform 
lamruage. 

The  man  in  power  has  many  claims  on 
his  fevour,  and  oomnaratively  few  boons  to 
bestow.  The  God  or  Power  has  all  tilings  in 
Hisp;ift,  and  only  blames  the  solicitor  for 
comine  so  seldom,  or  comine  so  late,  or  stay- 
ing so  little  a  while.  He  only  wishes  that  his 
b«t  nfts  were  more  earnestly  sought. 

When  we  solicit  an  earthly  benefactor,  it 
is  often  upon  the  strength  of  some  pretence 
to  his  favour — the  hope  of  some  reward  for 
past  services  :  even  iif  we  can  produce  little 
claim,  we  insinuate  something  like  merit. 
But  when  we  approach  our  Heavenly  Bene- 
factor, so  &r  from  having  anything  like 
claim,  any  thing  like  merit  to  produce,  our 
only  true,  and  our  only  acceptable  plea,  is 
our  utter  want  of  both  claim  and  inent— is 
the  utter  destitution  of  all  that  can  recom- 
mend us;  yet  we  presume  to  ask  fevour, 
when  we  deserve  nothing  but  rejection  ;  we 
are  encouraged  to  ask  for  eternal  happiness, 
when  we  deserve  only  eternal  punishment. 
Though  we  have  nothmg  to  produce  but  dis- 
loyalty, we  ask  for  the  privilege  of  subjects ; 
thoogh  nothii^  but  disobedience  to  offer,  we 
plead  the  privuera  of  chiUren— -we  implore 
the  tenderness  of  a  father. 

In  dependence  on  God  there  is  nothing 
abject ;  m  attendance  on  Him,  notliing  ser 
vile.  He  never,  like  the  great  ones  of  the 
world,  receives  the  suitor  with  a  petrifying 
frown,  or,  what  is  worse,  never  dismisses 
bira  with  a  cruel  smile  and  a  felse  promise. 

Even  if  the  petitioner  to  human  power 
escape  the  vexation  of  being  absolutely  re- 
jected ;  even  if  his  suit  be  granted,  the  grant 
it  may  be,  is  accompanied  with  a  mortifying 
coldness,  with  an  intelligible  hint  that  the 
donor  expects  to  be  no  f  orSier  troubled.  The 
grant  may  be  attended  with  such  a  tedious 
delay,  as  may  make  it  no  t>enefit.  The  boon 
granted  does  not,  perhaps,  prove  so  valuable 
as  the  applicant  expected ;  or  he  Bnds  he 
might  have  spent  the  long  season  of  his  at- 
tendance, his  watching,  and  his  waiting  to 
better  purpose;  or  he  might  have  employed 
his  interest  in  another  quarter,  in  obtain- 
ing something  more  important ;  or,  after  all, 
he  may  have  received  it  too  late  in  life  to 
turn  it  to  the  profitable  account  he  bad  ex« 
pected. 

But  the  Almighty  Donor  never  pats  off 
His  humble  petitioner  to  a  more  oonveniei|t 
season.  His  Court  of  ReciuestB  b  always 
open.  He  receives  the  petition  as  soon  as  it 
is  oCered;  He  grants  it  as  soon  as  it  is  mode; 
and,  thoi^  he  will  not  dispense  with  a  con- 
timmnce  <^  tbe  applicntioo,  yet  to  ereiy 
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ffMh  appUcation  He  promises  fresb  suppert 
He  will  still  be  solicited,  but  it  is  io  order 
that  He  may  still  bestow.  Repeated  |^*ts  do 
aot  eahause  His  boontj)  nor  lessen  His  pow- 
er of  fulfilment.  Repeated  soliciditioD,  so 
£ir  from  wearying  His  palieBce»  is  an  addi- 
tional call  for  His  &roar. 

Nor  is  tke  lateness  of  the  petition  any  bar 
to  its  acceptance  :  He  likes  it  should  be  ear^ 
ly,  bat  He  rejects  it  not  tfaongb  it  be  late. 

With  a  human  benefactor,  the  coosoious- 
nets  of  baviog  received  former  favours,  is  a 
motive  with  a  modest  petitioner  for  prevent- 
ior  his  making*  an  application  for  more ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  God  even  invites  us 
to  call  on  Him  for  uiture  mercies,  by  the 
powerful  plea  of  His  past  acts  ofgnodness-^ 
*•  even  mercies  which  nave  been  ever  of  old.' 
And  as  past  mercies  on  God's  part,  so,  to  the 
praise  or  His  grace  be  it  said,  that  past  of- 
fences on  our  own  part  are  no  hindrance  to 
tlie  application  of  hearty  repentance  or  the 
answer  of  fervent  prayer. 

The  petitioner  to  human  power,  who  may 
formerly  have  offended  his  benefactor,  con- 
trives to  soften  his  displeasure,  by  represent- 
ing that  the  offence  was  a  small  one.  The 
devout  petitioner  to  God  uses  no  such  sub- 
terfure.  In  the  boldness  of  faith,  and  he 
humility  of  repentance,  he  cries,  *  Pardon 
my  iniquity,  for  it  is  great,* 

It  is  no  pardon,  then,  to  assert  that  depen- 
dence on  God  IS  the  only  true  safety ;  depea- 
denceupon  Him,  the  only  trueireedom— 
freedom  from  doubt  and  fear,  and  sin  ;  free- 
dom from  human  dependence;  above  all, 
freedom  from^lependence  on  ourselves.  As 
pardoned  sinners,  througrh  the  redemption 
wrought  for  them,  find,  in  the  renewed  na- 
ture, a  restoration  to  that  dignity  they  had 
forfoited,  so  those  who  are  most  destitute  of 
the  dignity  which  arises  from  this  depend- 
ence, missinr  the  reality,  deceive  themselves 
with  the  shadow. 

He  who  does  not  believe  this  fundamental 
trnth,  on  which  the  other  doctrines  of  Uie 
Bible  are  built,— even  he  who  does  nominal- 
Iv  profess  to  assent  to  it  as  a  doctrine  of 
Scripture ;  yet,  if  he  does  not  experimental- 
Iv  acknowledge  it ;  if  he  does  not  feel  it  in 
the  convictions  of  his  own  awakened  con- 
science, in  his  discovery  of  the  evil  working, 
of  his  own  heart,  and  the  wrong  propensities 
of  his  own  nature,  all  bearing  their  testimo- 
"^y  to  its  truth — ^such  a  one  will  not  pray  ear- 
nestly for  its  cure— will  not  pray  with  that 
feeling  of  his  own  helplessness,  with  that 
sense  of  dependence  on  Divine  assistance, 
which  alone  makes  prayer  efficacious* 

Of  this  corruption  he  can  never  attain  an 
adequate  conception,  till  bis  progress  in  re- 
ligion has  opened  his  ^es  on  what  is  the  nat 
ural  state  of  man.  Till  this  was  the  case, 
lie  himself  was  as  far  from  desiriug  the 
cbanee,  as  be  was  from  believinpf  it  necessa- 
ry. He  does  not  even  suspect  its  existence, 
till  he  ift  ia  tome  measure  delivered  from  its 
dominion. 

•Nothing  will  make  us  truly  humble,  no- 
thiag  wtfl  make  us  constantly  vigilant,  no- 
t^i^  Will  entirely  lead  is  to  have  recoarse 


to  pray«r  so  fervently  or  so  frmpmOf^  m 
this  ever  abicKng  sense  of  oor  oewy  aa^ 
ture, — as  oor  not  being  able  U^  ascnbsiay 
disposition  in  ourselves,  to  amy  Ikinctkiin 
good,  or  any  power  to  nvosd,  hjmtm^ 
strong^,  any  thing  that  ia  ertL 


The  MigaUof^of  Prayer  tmiverml—iUg*' 
iarseasimi  to  be  ooterved* — 3^Ae  KtfU 
and  the  HtuualiU  rejeU^^ra^er* 

AM(HfO  the  manv  artidea  «f  (cnooeaM 
ealcttlation,  to  which  so  nmoh  of  tbe  sin  tad 
misery  of  life  may  be  attributed,  Cbe  negied 
or  misuse  of  prayer  will  not  form  the  Iq^t- 
est.  The  prophet  Jeremiab,  in  fads  mpsr 
sionied  address  to  the  Almighty  makes  os 
distinction  between  tboee  who  oeknowledge 
no  God,  and  those  who  live  witfaeat  prarer. 
*  Pour  out  thy  fury,  O  Lord,  upon  tte  bea* 
then,  and  upon  the  families  that  call  not  op- 
on  thy  name.' 

Some  duties  are  tnme  incambent  on  sons 
persons,  and  some  on  others  ;    dependngoo 
the  difference  of  talents,   wealth,  kisore, 
learning,  station,  and  opportunitiea ;  bet  the 
duty  of  prayer  is  of  imperatiTe  obligatioD ; 
it  is  nniversal,  because  it  demaDds  none  of 
any  of  the  above  requisites ;  it  denmnib  se- 
ly  a  willing  heart,  a  conscionaness  of  sia,  a 
sense  of  dependence,  a  feeling  of  helpi»* 
ness.     Those  who  voluntarily  neglect  it. 
shut  themselves  out  from    the  presence  of 
their  Maker.     *I  know  you  not,'  musfsfi-j 
su  redly   be  the  sentence  of   exclnsioB  cm 
those  who  thus  ^  know  not  God.*      Nothisf, 
it  is  true,  can  exclude  them  from  His  intp«|- 
tion,   but  they  exclude  themselves  fromliii 
favour. 

Many  nearly  renounce  praver,  by  affBtt- 
ing  to  make  it  so  indefinite  a  t\iiog,  as  sot  to 
require  regular  exereise.  Just  as  maor, 
also,  unhallow  the  Sabbatii»  who  pretsod 
they  do  notbinff  on  week-days,  which  tbef 
should  fear  to  io  on  Sundays.  The  truth  is, 
instead  of  sanctifying  the  weiek-days  bjr  van* 
in?  them  to  the  duties  of  Sunday— ^rhicb  is, 
indeed,  impracticable,' let  men  talk  as  tbej 
please, — they  desecrate  the  Sunday  la  «««• 
lar  purposes,  and  so  contrive  to  keep  ^ 
Sunday  at  all. 

Stated  seasons  for  indispensable  employ* 
ments,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  sodesol* 
tory,  so  versatile  a  creature  as  man.  Ttitt 
which  is  turned  over  to  any  chance  timeii 
seldom  done  at  all ;  and  those  who  despite 
the  recurrence  of  appointed  times  and  sea- 
sous,  are  only  less  censurable  than  tbasewfao 
rest  in  them. 

Other  duties  and  engagements  have  tiiar 
allotted  seasons ;  wh]^,  then,  should  the  ombI 
important  duty  in  which  an  immortal  beinif 
can  be  emnloyed,  by  being  left  to  voadte^ 
become  liable  to  occasional  omission,  lis^^ 
to  increasing  neglect,  liable  to  total  oblir* 
ionf 

AU  the  other  various  works  of  God  \iXi^ 
their  appointed  times ;— 4be  seasons*  ^^ 
heavenly  bodies,  day  and  nigbt,  seej>tia>6 
and  harvest,*— all  seft  an  example  xd  ooden* 
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Stingy  riffiilarity.  Why  Aoold-  mm,  the  on- 
ly thmktiiff^  be  the  ooiiy  disorderly,  work  of 
Jilmi^v  poirer  ? 

Bat  whitot  ire  are  asserting  the  necessity 
«f  seeaont  of  prayer,  let  im  not  be  suspected 
of  attaching  undue  impartance  to  them  ;  for 
all  these  are  but  the  frame  work,  the  scaf- 
folding, the  mere  mechauacal  and  subsidiary 
adjuncts  ;  they  are  but  the  preparation  for 
Christian  worship  ;  tbi^y  remind  us,  they  in- 
timate to  us,  that  an  important  work  is  to  be 
done,  but  are  no  part  of  the  work  itself. 

Tbey,  thetefove.  who  most  insist  on  the 
ratoe  of  stated  devotions,  rntist  never  lose 
•eight  of  that  grand,  and  imirersal  prime 
truth,  that  wherever  we  are,  still  we  are  in 
God's  prasenee ;  whatever  we  have  is  His 
fift ;  whatever  we  hope  is  bis  promise  ;  feel- 
nigi  wbieb  are  ooromensnrate  with  all  time, 
alF  places,  and  limited  to  no  particular  scenes 
or  seasons. 

There  is  in  some,  in  many  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, a  readiness  to  acknowledge  this  general 
dootnoe^  which  miscalled  natural  religion 
teaches ;  but  who  are  far  from  including  in 
their  system  the  peculiarities,  the  duties,  the 
devotions  of  Christianity.  These  are  deco- 
rous men  of  the  world,  who,  assuming  the 
character  of  philosophical  liberality,  value 
themselves  on  having  shaken  ofl  the  shackles 
of  prejudice,  superstition,  and  system. — 
They  acknowledge  a  Creator  of  the  uni- 
▼erse,  but  it  is  in  a  rague  and  general  way. 
They  worship  a  Being,  *  whose  temple  is  all 
space  ;*  that  is.  every  where  but  in  the  hu- 
man heart  They  put  Him  as  far  as  possible 
from  themselves.  Believing  that  He  has  no 
providential  care  of  them,  they  feel  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  Him.  God  and  nature  are 
with  them  synonymous  terms.  That  the 
creation  of  the  world  was  His  work,  they  do 
not  go  the  len^  of  denying  ;  but  that  its 
government  is  in  His  hands,  is  with  them 
Tery  problematical. 

In  any  case,  however,  they  are  assured 
that  a  Being  of  such  immensity  requires  not 
the  littleness  of  superstitious  forms,  nor  the 
petty  limitations  or  stated  seasons,  and  regu- 
lar devotions ;  that  he  is  infinitely  above  at- 
tending to  our  paltry  concerns,  though  he 
himself  anticipated  this  objection,  when  he 
condescended  to  declare,  '  He  that  offereth 
roe  thanks  and  praise,  he  honoureth  me.' 

One  says,  he  can  aidore  the  Author  of  na- 
ture in  the  contemplation  of  his  works ;  that 
the  mountains  and  the  fields  are  Hit  altar  for 
worship.  Another  says,  that  his  notion  of 
religion  is  to  deal  honestly  in  his  commerce 
with  the  world ;  both  insist  that  they  can 
serve  God  any  where,  and  every  where. — 
We  know  they  can,  and  we  hope  they  do  ; 
but  oar  Saviour,  who  knew  the  whole  make 
of  man,  his  leyity,  instability,  and  unfixed- 
ness,  and  who  was  yet  no  friend  to  the  for- 
malist or  the  superstitious,  not  only  com- 
mands, at  the  hour  of  praver,  our  entering 
into  the  closet ;  but  our  fthutting  the  door,  a 
tacit  reproof  perhaps  of  the  indevotion  of 
the  Sadducean,  as  well  as  the  publicity  of 
the  Pharisaic  religion,  but  certainly,  an  ad- 
moni^on  of  general  obligation. 


This,  indeed,  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on 
that  mass  of  concurring  evidence  which  so 
irresistibly  confirm^  the  especial  truth  of 
Christianity.  Bnt  is  it  not  extraordinary 
that  these  men  who  overlook,  or  rather  in- 
quire not  into,  that  accumulation  of  evidence 
in  the  exhibition  of  miracles,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecv— that  is,  who  do  not  read 
the  Bible,— «houid  not  at  least  attend  to  one 
species  of  evidence  more  immediately  within 
their  reach,  and  more  intelligible  to  common 
observation  ;  we  mean  the  confirmation  de- 
rived to  the  proofs  of  Scripture,  from  the 
history  of  the  world,  from  their  avowal  of 
moral  evil,  their  careful  cultivation,  where  it 
suits  tfa(:m,  of  habits  of  an  opposite  nature, 
their  practical  and  prudential  maxims,  where 
they  have  an  end  to  pursue,  an  interest  to 
gain.  Do  not  similar  rules,  •applied  to  Chris- 
tian principles,  and  delivered  in  the  Divine 
record,  prove  clearly  tliat  our  Divine  leach-- 
er  *  knew  what  was  in  man  ^ 

In  treating  of  prater,  it  would  be  a  super- 
fluous labour  to  address  unbelievers  with  the 
same  arguments  or  persuasions  which  we 
would  humbly  propose  to  such  as  aver,  with 
whatever  degree  of  conviction,  their  belief 
in  Christianity.  It  would  be  folly  to  address 
them  with  motives  drawn  from  a  book  which 
they  do  not  believe,  or  do  not  read.  With 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  religion,  or  those  who  reject  them,  we 
have  no  common  gtound  on  which  to  stand. 
St.  Paul,  with  his  usual  discrimination,  has 
left  us  an  example  in  this  as  well  as  in  all 
other  cases.  With  the  philosophical  Athe- 
nians he  confined  his  reasonings  to  natural 
reHg;ion.  To  the  Jewish  king,  Agrippa,  who 
'  believed  the  prophets,'  in  telling  the  story 
of  his  own  conversion,  he  most  ludksiously' 
introduced  the  great  doctrines  of  remission 
of  sins  and  justification  by  faith. 

If  the  Pyrrhonist  in  question  were  to  see 
a  genuine  Christian  character  delineated  in 
all  Its  dimensions,  marked  with  its  fair  linea- 
ments, and  enlivened  by  its  quickening'  spir 
it,  such,  for  instance,  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
character  of  St  Paul,  he  would  consider  it  as 
a  mere  picture  of  the  imagination ;  and 
would  no  more  believe  its  reality  than  ho 
does  that  of  Xenophon's  Prince,  the  Stoic's 
Wise  Man,  Quintilian's  Perfect  Orator,  or 
any  other  Platonic  or  Utopian  representation. 
Or  could  he  be  brought  to  believe  its  actual 
existence,  he  would  set  such  a  man  far  above 
the  necessity  of  prayer ;  he  would  emanci 
pate  him  from  any  such  humbling  practice ; 
ne  would  enthrone  him  on  his  own  independ- 
ent worth  ;  for  how  should  he  ever  suspect 
that  such  a  man  would  ever  pray  at  all,  much 
less  would  be  in  prayer  more  abundant,  in 
humiliation  more  proround,  in  self-renuncia- 
tion more  abased  ?  * 

Ts  it  not  probable  that  some  of  those  en- 
quiring minds,  who  adorned  the  porch  and 
the  academy,  as  well  as  those  more  favoured 
men  who  saw  the  fbture,  through  the  dim  and 
distant  perspective  of  prophecy,  would  have 
rejoiced  to  see  the  things  which  you  see,  and 
have  not  believed  ? 

How  gratefully  would  many  of  these  illns- 
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bMHttpiriU  bareaooe^ed  adfaattigM  whioli 
voaorerlook!  How  joyfaUj  wonld  they 
faMre  receired  from  Him  who  oanoot  lie,  tne 
aMurance  that  if  they  would  seek  of  Him 
tbat  tratb  after  which  they  *•  were  ieeliog«* 
tfaev  sboold  find  it !  How  gladly  would  tbat 
aablime  and  elegaot  spirit,  whose  faroarite 
theme  was  pure  spiritual  knre,  have  listened 
to  the  mat  apostle  of  lore;  to  him  who 
oaufrht  uie  flame,  as  he  leaned  on  the  bosom 
of  has  alfectiooate  master  I 

How  would  this  same  exalted  genius,  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  the 
Kright,  yet  blind,  Athenians — he,  whose  pen- 
etrating mind  rather  guessed,  than  Iniew 
what  he  taugbt-^whose  keen  eye  caught 
tome  glimpses  of  a  brighter  state  through 
the  darknesa  which  surrounded  biro— ^bmr 
would  he  have  gloried  in  that  light  and  im- 
moitBlity  i^hich  tbe  gospel  rerelation  has 
brought  to  light !— -but  witn  what  unspeakable 
rapture  would  he  have  learned  that  He  who 
revealed  the  life  could  give  it,  tbat  He  who 
promised  immortality  could  bestow  it  \  With 
what  obedient  transport  would  be  have  heard 
this  touching  apostrophe,  at  once  a  stronr  re- 
proof and  a  tender  mvitation-- >*  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  bfe!'—* 
Ye  pbikMophisiog  cavillers,  who  live  in  the 
meridian  splendour  of  this  broad  day, 'how 
will  vow  escape,  if  you  neglect  so  great  salva- 
tion?* 

But  if  pride,  the  dominant  intellectual  sin, 
keeps  the  sceptic  aloof  from  tbe  humiliating 
duties  of  devotion ;  the  habitual  indulgence 
of  the  senses,  in  another  class,  proves  an 
equal  cause  of  alienating   tbe  heart  Cram 

The  man  absorbed  by  ease  joid  enjoyment, 
and  sunk  in  the  relaxing  softness  of  arolup- 
toous  life,  has  a  natural  distaste  to  every 
thing  tbat  stands  in  opposition  to  the  deligfau 
of  UmI  life.  It  is  the  smoothness  of  his  course 
which  makes  it  so  slippery.  He  is  lost  be- 
fore  he  feels  tbat  be  is  sinking.  For  whe- 
ther we  plunge  at  once  from  a  precipitqus 
height,  or  slide  down  from  it  on  an  inclined 
plane,  still,  while  there  is  a  ^awninr  gulf  at 
the  bottom,  our  destruction  is  equally  inevi- 
table. 

The  systematic  but  decorous  sensualist  is 
one  whose  life  is  a  course  of  sober  luxury,  of 
measured  indulgence.  He  contrives  to  re- 
concile an  abandonment  of  sound  principle 
with  a  kind  of  orderly  practice.  He  enquires 
rather  what  is  decent  than  what  is  right, 
what  will  secure  the  favourable  opinion  of 
the  world,  especially  his  own  class,  rather 
than  what  will  please  God.  His  object  is 
to  make  the  most  of  Ibis  world.  Sel&bness 
has  established  its  throne  in  his  heart.  His 
study  is  to  make  every  thing  and  every  per- 
son subservient  to  bis  own  convenience,  or 
pleasure,  or  profit,  yet  without  glaringly 
trespassing  on  tbe  laws  of  propriety  or  cus- 
tom. Self  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all  bis 
actions ;  but  though  this  governing  principle 
is  always  on  the  watch  for  its  eratifioation, 
yet,  as  part  of  that  gratification  depends  on  a 
certain  degree  of  reputation,  it  frequently 
leads  him  to  do  nght  things  though  without 


lil^metivess  ferdiei 

sels  tbe  right  apgoingaa  weBnstfiavnai. 

He  ras  lo  cinroh  on  all  poUie  eoewBs 
but  witkont  devotiao;  gives  itei  viMmt 
charity;  sabaoribes  to  pnblic  imliMiai 
without  being  interested  in  tfrnir  peMperitf, 
exc^  ps  tb^  are  freqaently  ancoaadribyi 
pleasant  dinner  and  good  oompanyf  vA  m 
the  subscription  list  or  names  be  knovi  «9 
be  published.  He  lives  on  good  tenat  viti 
different,  and  even  oppoaiie  classes,  of  no, 
without  being  attadied  to  any;  bedoeitiNa 
favours  without  afiectiDn,  knomng  tiatke 
shall  have  occasion  to  aettcit  feveoisisR* 
tura,  for  be  never  doea  a  small  UadDca 
without  a  view  to  addng  a  greater. 

He  deprecates  excess  id  every  tUa;,  but 
always  lives  upon  its  cxmfines. 

Prayer  enters  not  into  his  plan— be  hu 
nothing  to  ask,  for  he  has  aB  in  himelA- 
thanksgiving  is  still  leas  his  practice,  fiir 
what  he  has  ne  deaerves. 

He  has  read  thai  '  to  enioy  «  to  obey,' 
and  be  is  alwava  ready  togive  tfaischeerfel 
proof  of  the  most  unlimited  obediaBoe^  He 
respects  the  laws  of  the  oonntiy,  emcttfljr 
such  as  guard  property  and  game,  and  eager- 
ly punishes  the  violators  of  both.  But  ss  is 
the  laws  of  God,  he  thinks  they  were  nak 
to  guard  tlie  possessions  of  the  rich,  to  ponish 
the  vicious  poor,  and  to  frighten  tboee  vte 
have  nothing  to  lose.  Yet  be  respeels  fioae 
of  the  commandments,  and  woald  phcsfda 
every  post  and  pillar  that  which  sa^r*  *  ^ 
Shalt  not  steal  ;*  whilst  be  thinks  tiiat  wludi 
says  •  thou  shalt  not  covet'  might  be  ai^- 
ed  from  the  decalogue. 

If  you  happen  to  speak  of  the  fae!pleniie< 
of  man,  he  tninks  you  are  alluding  to  mk 

Kralytic;  if  of  his  dependence,  to  sane 
nger-on  of  a  great  man ;  if  of  his  sinfotoe*, 
be  adopts  your  opinion,  for  he  reads  tbe  Nev- 
gate  calendar.  But  of  sin,  as  aa  inliereet 
principle,  of  the  turpitude  of  sia,  except « 
It  disturbs  society,  he  knows  nothing',  nt 
religion  as  a  principle  of  action,  but  pnj^ 
as  a  source  of  peace  or  a  ground  ^'f  **P*ii* 
neither  knows  nor  desires  to  kaoif.  T» 
stream  of  life  glides  smoothly  on  witbooirt; 
why  should  he  ruffle  its  placid  iow?  vif 
should  he  break  in  on  the  course  « ^^ 
ment  with  self-imposed  austerities?  Hew- 

licvcs  himself  to  be  respected  by  hw  feJ^J; 
men,  and  the  favour  of  God  is  not  m  w  w 
thoughts.  His  real  character  the  grwf^^J 
of  decision  will  discover.  Till  then  be 'f^ 
have  two  characters.  . 

•  Soul  take  thine  case,  thoo  hart  woj; 
goods  laid  up  for  thee,'  is  perhaps  tbe «»» 
of  all  others  which  roost  disqualifies  «»"°* 
fits  for  prayer.  Not  only  the  aportwpW  »* 
cites  the  bodily  appetite,  but  tbetoirt  fiC"^ 
led  upon  to  contemplate,  to  i»P«e,^;,i!. 
soothing  prospect,  the  delights  rfttet  wwr 
tuousness  for  which  the  •  macb  f«w' 


laid  up.'  Thou  fool !  tbat  soul  '^I^JT 
wouldest  quicken  to  such  baec  enjojine^ 
that  soul  shall  this  night  be  reqaired  of  ^^ 
Thus  we  see  what  restrains  priye^ '?  w 
two  classes  of  character.  The  fJP^  V 
not  pray,  because  he  does  not  bew^e  ui 
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God  18  m  bearer  of  firam.  The  roliiptuuy, 
beoaufle  he  bdievw  tbat  Ood  is  saob  a  one 
as  himself,  and  because  be  has  already  got- 
ten  all  tbat  be  wants  of  Him^    Hisgold,and 


the  means  of  gratifying  bis 
not  beangmented  by  the  dry  duties  of  dero* 
tion ;  and  with  an  exercise  irfaioh  woald  in- 
crease neither,  he  can  easily  dispense. 


yonr  own  time  ?  How  do  jon  know  tbat  if 
yon  had  perseTered  Ood  might  hare  bestow- 
ed them  ra  His  time  f  He  certainly  woald, 
had  He  not  in  His  wisdom  foreseen  they 


,  wonU  I  would  not  have  been  good  for  yon  ;  and 


JBrmv  in  Prayer,  wlMt  may  hinder  U»  be- 
ing anmoereJL'^Tkie  pnmd  man*»  Prayer, 

'  — Tke  paHent  CkriKtUu^-^FaUe  Exeuau 
under  ihefretencB  of  Inabiiiiy. 


Ali.  desire  the  gifts  of  God,  but  they  do 
not  desire  God.  If  we  profess  to  love  him,  it 
is  for  our  skke  :  when  shall  we  begin  to  love 
him  for  himself?  Many  who  do  not  go  the 
length  of  omitting  prayer,  bat  pray  merely 
from  custom,  or  education,  frequently  com- 
plain that  tbev  find  no  benefit  from  prayer  ; 
others,  that  they  experience  not  the  support 
and  comfort  promised  to  it.  Ma>  not  those 
who  thus  complain,  and  who  perhaps  are  far 
from  being  enemies  to  religion,  and,  on  a 
serious  examination  of  their  own  hearts  and 
lives,  some  irregularity  in  desire,  similar  to 
that  just  menticmed,  to  be  the  cause  of  their 
discontent,  and  alledged  disappointment  ? 

We  are  more  disposed  to  lay  down  rules 
for  the  regulation  or  God's  government,  than 
to  submit  our  wiH  to  it  as  be  has  settled  it. 
If  we  do  net  now  see  the  efficacy  of  the  pray- 
er which  he  has  enjoined  us  to  present  to 
him,  it  may  yet  be  producing  its  effect  in 
another  way.  Infinite  wisdom  is  not  obliged 
to  inform  us  of  the  manner,  or  the  time  of  his 
operations ;  what  he  expects  of  us  is  to  per- 
severe in  the  duty.  The  very  obedience  to 
the  counmand  is  no  small  thing,  whatever  be 
its  peroeptible  effects. 

Under  the  apparent  failure  of  our  prayers, 
the  source  of  our  repinings  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  fiict  of  our  own  blindness  and  im- 
perfection ;  for  the  declarations  of  the  gos- 
pel are  sure ;  their  answer  must  be  found  in 
the  ^race  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  for  his 
mercies  are  infallible.  Wherever  there  is 
disappointment,  we  may  be  assured  that  it  is 
not  oecause  he  is  wanting  to  us,  but  because 
we  are  wanting  to  ourselves. 

Tbe  prophet^  expression,  *  the  iniquity  of 
our  holv  things.*  will  not  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood except  by  those  who  thus  serioHsly 
dive  into  the  recesses  of  their  own  heart,  feel 
their  deficiences,  mark  their  wanderings, 
detect  and  lament  their  vain  imaginations 
and  impertinent  thoughts.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  these  wmily  trifles  are  fiir  more 
apt  to  intrude  on  us  in  prayer,  than  the  de- 
vout affections  excited  by  prayer  are  to  fol- 
low us  into  tbe  world,  business  and  pleas- 
ure break  in  on  our  devotions ;  when  will 
the  spirit  of  devotion  mix  with  the  concerns 
of  tiie  world  ? 

You  who  lament  the  dtsappointmeot  of 
your  requests,  suffer  a  few  friendly  hints.— 
Hare  yoiH  not  been  impatient  because  you 
receive  not  tbe  things  that  you  asked,  at 


therefore,  in  His  mercy  withheld  them.  Is 
there  not  some  secret,  unsuspected  infidelity 
Inrkine  behind  such  impatience  ?  Is  it  not 
virtually  saying,  there  is  no  God  to  hear,  or 
that  He  is  on&thful  to  his  promises  ?  For 
is  it  not  absolute  impiety  to  insinuate  an  ac- 
cusation that  the  Supreme  Judge  of  men  and 
angels  is  capable  of  mjustice,  or  hable  to  er- 
ror f  QoA  has  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of 
His  children.  He  neither  grants  nor  denies 
any  thing  which  is  not  accurately  weighed 
and  measured  ;  which  is  not  exactly  suited 
to  their  good,  if  not  to  their  reouest 

If  we  pray  aright,  it  may  please  God  not 
only  to  grant  that  for  which  we  pray,  but 
that  for  which  we  do  not  pray.  Supplicating 
for  the  best  things,  we  may  receive  inferior 
and  unre^uested  things,  as  was  the  case  with 
Solomon  in  his  prayer  fot*  wisdom.  CM  will 
not  forget  our  labour  of  love.  If  he  does  not 
seem  to  notice  it  at  present,  he  may  lay  it  by 
tor  a  time  when  it  may  be  more  wantra. 

In  prayer  we  must  take  care  not  to  meas- 
ure our  necessities  by  our  desires ;  the  for- 
mer are  few,  the  latter  may  be  insatiable. 
A  murmuring  spirit  is  a  probable  cause  why 
our  petitions  are  not  granted.  The  certain 
way  to  prevent  our  obtaining  what  we  desure, 
or  enjoying  what  we  have,  is  to  feel  impatieat 
at  what  we  do  not  receive,  or  to  make  an 
improper  use  of  what  has  been  granted  to 
our  prayers. 

Or  you  may  perhaps  address  God  with  sin- 
ister and  corrupt  views ;  as  if  jron  bad  left 
his  omniscience  out  of  his  attributes ;  as  if 
yon  thought  Him  suck  an  one  as  yourself; 
as  if  he  might  be  entrapped  with  the  '  secret 
ambush  of  a  specious  prayer.'  Tour  design 
in  the  application  of  the  fioon  you  solicit  may 
not  be  mr  his  glory.  It  mav  be  the  prayer 
of  ambition,  cloaked  under  the  ^ue  of  more 
extensive  usefulness }  it  may  be  tbe  prayer 
of  oovetottsness,  under  the  pretext  of  provi- 
ding for  your  fhmily.  It  may  be  the  prayer 
of  injustice,  a  petitimi  for  success  in  some  un- 
dertaking for  jrourself,  to  the  circumvention 
of  another's  fairer  claim.  God,  in  in^x$y  to 
our  souls,  refbses  the  gift  which  would  en- 
danger tbem. 

Thus,  then,  if  we  ask  and  receive  not,  be- 
cause we  ask  deceitfully  or  blindly,  we  must 
not  wonder  if  our  prayers  are  not  answered. 
Or,  if  we  obtain  what  we  solicit,  and  turn  it 
to  a  bad  account,  or  to  no  account  at  all,  we 
mast  not  be  surprised  if  Divine  grace  is  with- 
held, or  withdrawn. 

The  same  ill  results  mav  be  expected  if 
we  ask  formally,  or  carelessly.  Who  has 
not  felt,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  mechaaioal 
memory  in  the  tongue,  which  runs  over  the 
form,  without  any  aid  of  the  undentanding, 
without  any  concurrence  of  the  will,  witn- 
out  any  consent  of  the  affections  ?  For  do 
we  not  sometimes  implore  God  to  hear  a 
praver,  to  which  we  ourselves  are  not  at- 
tending ?    And  is  not  this  presumptuously  to 
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demand  from  htm  that  attention,  which  we 
onrsekyes  are  not  gtvtD|^to  our  own  reqaests, 
even  while  we  are  in  the  aot  of  inaking 
them  ? 

A  mere  superficial  form,  by  InUing  the 
conscience,  hanlens  the  heart  The  taak  is 
performed,  bnt  in  what  manner,  or  to  what 
result  is  not  inquired.  Genoine  prayer  is 
the  homage  of  the  soul  to  Grod»  and  not  an 
expedient  to  pacifjr  Him. 

If  you  obsenre  the  form,  but  forget  the 
dispositions  it  is  intended  to  produce,  it  is  ev- 
ident the  end  of  such  prajer  is  not  ansvrer- 
ed  Yet  be  not  so  far  discooraged  by  feeling 
no  sensible  eflfect  from  prayer  as  to  discon- 
tinue it ;  it  is  still  a  right  thing  to  be  found 
in  the  way  of  duty. 

But,  perhaps,  you  neglect  to  implore  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  towards  the  direction  of  your 
prayers^  and  His  intercession  for  their  ac- 
ceptance. As  there  is  no  other  name 
through  which  we  can  be  saved,  so  there  is 
no  other  through  which  we  can  be  heard  : 
we  must  not  sever  his  mediation  from  his 
atonement.  All  His  divine  offices  are  not 
only  in  perfect  harmony,  but  in  inseparable 
union.*  Or,  perhaps,  yon  have  used  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer  for  form's-sake,  or  as 
an  accustomed  close  to  your  petitions,  with- 
out imploring  his  efficacious  grace  in  chang- 
ing your  heart,  as  well  as  in  pardoning  your 
sins. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  a  sufficient  qualifica- 
tion for  acceptable  prayer,  that  you  are  al- 
ways forming  good  intentions ;  now,  though 
these  make  up  the  value  of  good  actions,  yet 
good  intentions,  not  acted  upon  when  occa- 
sion invites  and  duty  calls,  will  not  lessen, 
but  inflame  the  reckoning.  For  does  it  not 
look  as  if  yoo  had  resisted  the  offer  of  that 
Holy  Spirit,  which  had  ori^nally  prompted 
the  intention  ?  And  may  it  not  indnce  him 
to  withdraw  his  blessed  influences,  when  they 
have  been  both  invited  and  rejected  ? 

Do  you  never,  by  unwholesome  reading, 
fill  the  mind  with  images  unfavourable  to  se- 
rious exercises  ?  The  children  of  the  pure 
and  holy  God  should  feed  on  the  bread  of 
their  father's  house,  and  not  on  the  husks  of 
the  prodigal ! 

Do  you  never  use  profanely  or  lightly,  that 
name,  which  is  above  every  name?  He  who 
made  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  and  if  he 
has  heard,  during  the  day,  his  awful  name 
used  by  the  thoughtless  as  an  expletive,  or 
by  the  impious  as  an  interjection,  or  an  im 
precation,  will  he  in  the  morning  be  called 
on  as  a  Saviour,  and  in  the  evening  as  an  in- 
tercessor ? 

Dot  no  profession  of  faith  however  ortho- 
dox, no  avowal  of  trust  in  Christ  however 
confident,  no  intreaty  for  the  aid  of  the  Spir- 
it however  customary,  will  avail,  if  it  be  not 
such  an  influential  fiiith,  such  a  practical 
trust,  such  a  living  devotedness,  as  shall  be 

*  1V«  observe  with  regret,  that,  in  many  fornix 
of  prayer,  the  aid  of  his  mediation  is  much  more 
frequeoUy  iniDlored,  than  tha  benefits  of  his  death 
and  merits.  He  is,  indeed,  our  divine  Intercessor, 
but  his  mere  intercession  is  not  the  whole  source  of 
our  dependence  on  him. 


productive  of  holiness  of  heso^  and  liie,  u 
shall  tend  to  produce  obedleooe  to  the  e.c  • 
mauds,  and  submission  to  tbe  wtU  of  God  — 
This  is  an  infiillible  feat,  by  which  yoo  nay 
try  every  doctririe,  every  fyriociple  of  Vit 
gospel.  We  do  not  meao  the  troth  of  tbea. 
for  that  is  immutable ;  bat  jronr  ova  actsx; 
belief,  your  own  actual  interest  in  th^it.  h 
no  such  efiects  are  visible,  we  deceive  ca-- 
selves,  and  the  principles  we  defend,  are  n? 
those  by  which  we  are  governed. 

Prayer  is  so  obviously  designed  to  hmnb> 
the  proud  heart  of  the  natunu  man,  bv  giv- 
ing nim  a  feeling  sense  of  his  mtaery,  wbil 
digence,  and  his  helplessness,  thmt  ive  sbocic 
be  unwilling  to  believe,  that  even  the  probi- 
est  man  can  carry  his  pride  to  the  Thnme 
Grace,  except  to  supplicate  deliverance  fron 
it ;  yet  such  a  character  is  actaallr  dnnn 
by  liim  who  knew  the  thoughts   and  intent- 
of  the  heart  of  man,  and  a  Tittle   coosiders- 
tion  will  teach  us,  that  the  *■  two   men   w  V 
went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray,'  were  iK«r 
intended  as  individual  portraits,  bat  as  spec  - 
mens  of  a  class. 

The  proud  man  does  not  perfaane  always 
thank  God  that  he  is  not  goUtj  of  adnlten, 
or  extortion,  to  which  vices  he  muf  have  ht> 
tie  temptation ;  nor  does  he  g\oTy  in  paying 
tithes  and  taxes,  to  which  the  taw  woiild  ooa- 
pel  him.    Yet  is  he  never  diapoaedL  like  tbe 
Pharisee,  to  proclaim  the  baUdcgiie  of  ha 
own  virtues?  to  bring  io  his  comparatire 
claims,  as  if  it  were  a  good  thing  to  be  better 
than  the  bad  ?  Is  be  never  diajjoscd  to  cany 
in  his  eye,  (as  if  be  would  remind  has  laaksr 
of  his  superiority,)  certain  persons  who  ars 
possibly  less  the  objects  of  Divine  displsa- 
sure,  than  he,  by  his  pride  and  aelfishntfs 
may  have  rendered  himself;  althnogh  bis  re- 
gularity in  the  fi>nns  of  devotion  may  hart 
made  him  more  respectahle  in  tbe  world, 
than  tbe  poor,  reprobated  being  whian  he 
praises  God  he  does  not  resemble*    It  is  ths 
abasement,  the  touching  self-oondemDatioB, 
the  avowed  poverty,  the  pleaded  aumrj  of 
the  destitute  oeggar  that  finds  acccpUsce. 
It  is  the  hun^rjT  whom  God's  mercy  fiUs  wiiii 
good  things,  U  is  the  rich  in  his  own  coaoeil, 
whom  his  displeasure  sends  empty  mway. 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  thank  God 
that  you  are  not  like  other  men,  compaw 
your  own  condition  with  that  of  the  afliicte-J 
and  tbe  bereaved  among  your  own  friend^ : 
compare  yourself  with  the  paralytte  on  \m 
couch,  with  the  blind  beggar  by  the  way-5ide, 
with  the  labourer  in  the  mine';  think  on  the 
wretch  in  the  gallejrs  ;  on  tbe  condlemned  is 
the  dungeons  of  despotic  governments ;  ea 
the  miserable  beings  in  our  own  prison?, 
those  loathsome  abodes  of  sin  and  wretched- 
ness Above  all,  think,  and  ^is  is  the  tnto- 
lerable  acme'  of  sin  in  tbe  inflictor,  and  of 
misery  in  the  sufferer;  think  on  the  wretch- 
ed negro  chained  in  the  hoM  of  a  slave  ship ' 
Think  seriously  on  these,  and  put  prsde  into 
your  prayeirif  you  can.  Ttrink  on  tfaew,  not 
to  triumph  in  your  own  superioritr,  bot  to 
adore  the  undeserved  mercy  of  Ged,  in  giv* 
ing  you  advantages  to  which  yon  have  as 
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higher  claim,  and  let  your  praise  of  yourself 
be  converted  into  prayer  for  them. 

For  there  are  do  dispositions  of  the  heart 
which  are  more  eminently  promoted  by  pray* 
cr,  than  contentment  and  patience.  They 
are  two  qualities  of  the  same  c<^oar,  but  of 
different  shades,  and  are  generaliy,  when 
found  at  all,  found  in  the  same  breast.  Both 
are  the  offspring'  of  genuine  religion,  both 
nurtured  by  cordial  prayer.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  th6  one,  under  easy  circumstances, 
prepares  for  the  exercise  of  the  other  under 
more  trying  situations.  Both  emanate  from 
the  same  divine  principle,  but  are  drawn  out 
by  diflferent  occasions,  and  varying  circum- 
etances. 

Content  is  the  tranquility  of  the  heart, 
prayer  is  its  aliment;  it  is  satisfied  under 
cverv  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  takes 
thaokfully  its  allotted  portion,  never  enquir- 
ing whether  a  little  more  would  not  be  a  lit- 
tle better ;  knowing,  thatif  God  had  so  judg- 
ed, it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  him  to 
have  given  the  more  as  the  less.  That  is 
not  true  content,  which  does  not  enjoy  as 
the  gift  of  infinite  wisdom  what  it  has,  nor  is 
that  true  patience,  which  does  not  suffer 
meekly  the  loss  of  what  it  had,  because  it  is 
not  his  will  that  it  should  have  it  longer. 

The  contentment  of  the  irreligious  man  is 
apathy,  bis  patience  either  pride  or  msensi- 
bility.  The  lan^age  of  tne  patient  man 
under  trials  is,  it  is  the  Lord.— Shall  a  living 
man  oom plain  f  is  bis  interrogation.  *•  A  good 
man,*  tays  Solomon,  *  is  satisfied  from  him- 
self.* Here  the  presumptuous  might  put  in 
hU  claim  to  the  title.  But  bis  pretension 
arises  from  his  mistake,  for  bis  satisfaction  is 
wUh^ himself,  that  of  the  Christian  with  Pro- 
vidence; it  arises  from  the  grace  of  God 
shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  which  is  become  a^ 
perennial  spring  of  consolation  and  enjojr- 
raenti  and  wfaieb,  by  persevering  praver,  ia 
indented  into  his  very  soul.  Content  knorws 
how  to  want  and  how  to  abound ;  this  is  the 
langfuage  of  equanimity :  *  shall  I  not  receive 
evil  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as 
good,'  this  is  the  language  of  patience  in 
speaking  of  providence.  Content  is  always 
praisinp^  God  for  what  she  possesses ;  pa- 
tience IS  always  jastifj^ing  Him  for  what  she 
suffers.  The  cultivation  of  tl)e  one  effectu- 
ally prepares  us  for  the  exercise  of  the  other. 
But  these  dispositions  are  not  inherent  in  the 
human  heart.  How  are  they  generated  ? 
by  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  How 
are  they  kept  alive  ?  by  heart-felt  devotion. 

The  prosperous  man  of  the  world,  exult- 
ing in  any  recent  success,  may  acknowledge, 
*  the  liord  gave,'  but  it  is  only  Christian  pa- 
tience can  say,  *the  Ijord  taketb  away,' 
and  even  bless  Him  for  the  resumption  of 
His  gift.  The  contented,  patient  Christian, 
has  the  same  keen  feelingfs,  the  same  fond 
attachments  with  other  men,  for,  though  his 
passions  are  regfulated  by  religion,  they  are 
not  totally  extinguished. 

Under  the  pneasure  of  any  affliction,  thy 
wU  be  dxme^  as  it  is  the  patient  Christian's 
unceasing  prajer,  so  is  it  the  ground  of  his 
unvarying  practice.    In  -this  brief  petition  i 
Vgr..  If.  OG     € 


he  finds  his  whole  duty  comprized  and  ex- 

f»ressed.  It  is  the  unprompted  request  of  liis 
ips,  it  is  the  motto  inscribed  on  his  heart,  it 
is  the  principle  which  regulates  his  life,  it  is 
the  voice  which  says  to  Uie  stormy  passions, 
*  Peace!  be  still !'  Let  others  expostulate, 
he  submits.  Nay,  even  submission  does  not 
adequately  express  his  feelings.  We  fre- 
quently submit,  not  so  much  from  duty  as 
from  necessity ;  we  submit,  because  we  can- 
not help  ourselves.  Resignation  sometimes 
may  be  mere  acquiescence  in  the  sovereign- 
ty, rather  than  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God ;  while  the  patient  Christian 
not  only  yields  to  the  dispensation,  but  adores 
the  dispenser.  He  not  only  submits  to  the 
blow,  but  vindicates  the  hand  which  inflicts 
it ;  ^  the  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways.' 
He  refers  to  the  chastisement  as  a  proof  of 
the  affection  of  the  chastiser.  *  I  know  tliat 
in  very  faithfulness  thou  hast  caused  me  to 
be  afflicted.'  He  recurs  to  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  his  former  prosperity.  *  Before  1  was 
afflicted  I  went  astray,'  and  alludes  to  the 
trial  less  as  a  punishment  than  a  paternal 
correction.  If  he  prays  for  a  removal  of  the 
present  suffering,  he  prays  also  that  it  may 
not  be  remo\'ed  from  him,  till  it  has  been 
sanctifi&l  to  him.  He  will  not  even  part 
from  the  trial  till  he  has  laid  hold  ou  the 
benefit. 

Perhaps  the  impediment  which  hinders  the 
benefit  of  prayer  in  characters  apparently 
correct,  may  be  the  fatal  habit  of  indulging 
in  some  secret  sin,  the  private  cherishing 
of  some  wrong  propensity,  the  entertaining  of 
some  evil  imagination.  Not  being  accus- 
tomed to  control  at  other  times,  it  intrudes 
when  you  would  willingly  expel  it ;  for  a 
guest  which  is  unreservedly  let  ib  at  other 
seasons,  and  coi^ially  entertained,  will  too 
frequently  break  in  when  you  desire  to  be 
alone. 

The  Scriptures  are  explicit  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  merely  the  committing  actual 
sin  that-  ruins  the  comfort  growing  out  of 
prajrer;  the  divine  prohibition  runs  higher; 
its  interdiction  is  more  intimately  interior ; 
it  extends  to  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart.  The  door  of  heaven  is  shut  against 
prayer  under  such  circumstances.  *  If  1  re- 
gard iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  me.^  A  cherished  corruption  in  the 
mind  is  the  more  likely  to  interpose  between 
God  and  the  soul,  because  it  docs  not  assume 
the  shape  and  bulk  of  crime.  A  practical 
offence,  the  effect  of  sudden  temptation,  is 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  keen  repen- 
tance, deep  self-abasement,  and  fervent  ap«- 
Slication  for  pardon ;  whereas  to  the  close 
osom  sin,  knowing  that  no  human  charge 
can  be  brought  against  it,  the  soul  secretly 
returns  with  a  fondness  facilitated  by  long 
indulgence,  and  only  whetted  by  a  short  sep- 
aration. Vain,  covetous,  malignant,  impure 
thoughts,  habitually  fostered  by  the  imagina- 
tion, are  more  likely  to  start  out  into  action, 
are  a  more  ptx>bable  preparation  for  a  bolder 
sin,  than  many  who  indulge  them,  believe  or 
intend. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  acute,  exrerimentH- 
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feeling  which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  delirer- 
ed  from  *■  secret  sins  ;'  these,  be  was  proba- 
bly con  scioas,  had  led  to  those*  presump- 
tuous sins,'  which  had  entangled  his  sonl  and 
embittered  his  life;  and  whose  dominion  he 
so  frequently  and  fervently  deprecates. 
This,  it  is  to  he  /eared,  may  be  the  case 
with  some,  whose  language  and  exterior 
cause  them  to  be  ranked  \nih  the  religious ; 
these  are,  at  least,  the  dangers  to  which  they 
are  most  exposed.  It  is,  therefore,  that  our 
Lord  connects,  in  indissoluble  union,  watch- 
ing with  prayer. 

rerhaps,  when  the  conscience  is  more  than 
tisuaily  awakened,  you  pray  with  some  de- 
gree of  fervour  to  be  delivered  from  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  sin.  But,  if  you 
stop  here,  your  devotion  is  most  imperfect. 
]f  you  do  not  also  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
its  power  and  dominion  over  your  heart  and 
life,  you  do  not  go  much  further  than  the 
lieathens  of  old.  They  seem  to  have  had  a 
strong  feeling  of  guilt,  by  their  fond  desire  of 
expiating  it  by  their  sacrifices  and  lus- 
trations. 

Of  their  terror  of  its  punishment  we  have 
many  intimations  in  their  fables ;  for  what  i^ 
fable  to  us,  was  probably  to  them  obscure 
history,  or  wild  tradition  worked  up  into  an 
absurd  but  amusing  mythology*  The  eter- 
nity of  their  punishments  is  strongly  implied 
in  the  insatiable  thirst  and  ungratined  appe- 
tites of  Tantalus ;  his  misery  augmented  by 
that  flowing  water  and  those  tempting  fruits 
which  hung  in  his  sight  and  mocked  his  ap- 
petites, not  unlike  the  anguish  of  Dives, 
which  was  rendered  more  intolerable  by  be- 
holding the  blessedness  of  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  g^eat  gulf.  The  profitless  toils 
of  Sisyphus,  and  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus, 
whose  ever-failing  efforts  prove  their  la- 
bours to  be  infinite  and  their  punishment 
eternal.  The  wheel  of  Ixion,  which,  as  it 
was  to  be  in  perpetual  motion,  so  the  pun- 
ishment was  to  nave  no  end ;  a  doctrine 
not  so  strongly  held  by  many  Christians,  as 
it  seems  to  be  implied  in  this  blind  mythol- 
ogy- 
Will  you  not  then  be  most  unweariedly 

fervent  m  prayer  to  the  God  of  mercy,  for 
deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  that  sin 
which,  if  not  forsaken  as  well  as  lamented, 
will  be  inevitably  followed  by  that  punish- 
ment which  yon  deprecate,  and  which  will 
never  end  f  iBut  such  is  the  love  of  present 
ease,  and  the  desire  of  respite,  that  you  think, 
perhaps,  it  is  better  not  *  to  be  tormented  be- 
fore the  time.*  How  many  now  in  a  state  of 
irreversible  misery  wish  they  had  been  tor- 
mented sooner,  that  they  might  not  be  tor- 
mented forever  I  But  with  you  it  is  not  yet 
too  late.  With  you  the  day  of  gprace,  which 
to  them  is  over,  is  i^ot  yet  past.  Use  it  then 
without  delay,  instead  of  persisting  in  laying 
up  fresh  regrets  for  eternity. 

But  too  many  deceive  themselves,  by  ima- 
gining that  when  they  have  pronounced  their 
prayer,  the  duty  is  accomplished  with  the 
task,  the  occult  medicine  being  taken,  the 
<:harm  is  to  work  of  itself.  They  consider 
it  as  a  duty  quite  distinct  and  unconnected 


with  any  other.  They  foi|^et  that  itiilo pri^ 
duce  in  them  a  principle  which  is  to  mix 
with  all  the  occurrences  of  the  day.  Prajer, 
though  not  intended  as  a  talisman,  isyet  pitr 
loosed  as  a  remedy.  The  effect  of  its  open- 
tion  is  to  be  seen  in  assisting  to  gorera  i^ 
temper,  in  bridling  the  tongue»  in  cbeckn;. 
not  only  calumny  bnt  levity^  not  only  impui 
but  vain  conversation. 

But  we  have  a  wonderful  talent  at  deodr- 
ing  ourselves.  We  have  not  a  fault  far 
which  we  do  not  find  an  apology.  Ourii* 
genuity  on  this  head  is  inexhaoatibk.  b 
matters  of  religion  men  complainthattbe;^ 
are  weak,  a  complaint  they  are  not  fonnri 
to  urge  in  worldly  matters.  They  lanMGt 
that  their  reluctance  to  pray  arises  firao  b^ 
ing  unable  to  do  what  God,  in  his  vond,  ex- 
pects them  to  do.  Bnt  is  not  this  virtnal  re- 
bellion, only  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  tof: 
name  ?  God  is  too  wise  not  to  know  eiactl/ 
what  we  can  do,  and  too  just  to  expect  Urn 
us  what  we  cannot. 

This  pretence  of  weakness,  tboogiiitbob 
like  humility,  is  only  a  mask  for  iudoleoce 
and  a  screen  for  selfishness. 

We  certainly  can  refuse  to  indulge  onr- 
selves  in  what  pleases  us,  when  wekoovii 
displeases  God.  We  can  obey  his  commini* 
ments  with  the  aid  of  the  infused  strcfigtb 
which  He  has  promised,  and  which  we  en 
ask.  It  is  not  He  who  is  onwiiii^  to  ^. 
but  we  who  are  averse  to  pray.  The  teop- 
tations  to  vice  are  strengthened  by  our  pa- 
sions,  as  our  motives  to  virtue  are  weakiad 
by  them. 

Our  spiritual  enemy  would  not  be  w  pa- 
tent, if  we  ourselves  did  not  put  snni  into 
his  bands.  The  world  wouM  not  be  so  pov- 
erful  an  enchantress,  if  we  did  not  assiittbc 
enchantment,  by  voluntarily  yieUio^  to  it; 
by  insensibly  forsaking  Him  who  is  oar 
strength.  \Ve  make  apologies  for  yieldiQf 
to  both  by  pleading  their  power  and  oar  on 
weakness.  But  the  inability  to  resi^  n» 
our  own  making.  Both  enemies  are  iodeel 
powerful,  but  tbey  are  not  irresistible.  U^ 
asseft  the  contrary,  is  it  not  virftaally  aji^ 
*  greater  are  they  that  are  against  us  tbsD  He 
that  is  for  usf 

But  we  ace  traitors  to  our  own  cause;  <^ 
are  conquered  by  our  own  consent;  we  sur- 
render, not  so  mnch  because  tbecooquerDr 
is  powerful,  as  because  the  conquered  b  vl- 

Withottt  diminishing  any  thing  of  Bv 
grace  and  glory,  to  whom  every  good  tho^»t 
we  think,  every  victory  over  sin  we  obttW' 
is  owing— may  it  not  add  tooarhappiflc^ 
even  in  heaven,  to  look  beck  on  ^®'??!l 
fliot  we  maintained  with  our  grand  s^Jtm 
enemy,  every  triumph  over  the  world,  ef<fy 
victory  over  ourselves.^  Will  not  the  wueo- 
brance  of  one  act  of  resistance  ^S»^J^.?^ 
pass  every  gratification  now,  which  tbettn* 
confederated  enemies  of  oar  flook  mj  F 
sent  to  us  ? 

It  is  not  merely  by  our  p»ay««  that »« 
must  give  gkiry  to  God.  Our  Pwj?«  ^J;^ 
tcr  has  expressly  told  us  whaiwn  Hn  f  a^ 

;«    o>1nri(ii»i)  •      {^    i'<i     C  nrlian    WA   htm    >^'^ 


is  glorified; 
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much  fruit.'  It  is  br  our  works  we  shftll 
be  judged,  and  not  oy  our  (>rajera.  And 
what  a  final  conaummation  is  it  tbat  obedi* 
eooe  to  the  will  of  God,  which  is  our  duty 
here,  shall  be  our  nature  hereafter!  What 
is  now  our  prayer  shall  then  be  our  posses- 
sion ;  thera  the  obligation  to  obey  shall  be- 
come a  necessity,  and  that  necessity  shall 
be  happineas  inenable. 

The  yariaos  evils  here  enumerated  with 
many  others  not  touched  upon,  are  so  many 
dead  weights  on  tiie  wings  of  prayer;  they 
cause  it  to  graritate  to  earth,  obstruct  its 
ascent,  and  hinder  it  from  piercing  to  the 
throne  of  God. 


Chd  our  Pblfter.— Otir  VnwUUngnus  to 
please  Hm. — Fbrme  of  Prayer,^€hreat 
and  LUUe  Sins.^Au  Sin  an  Offence 
agamet  Ood^^BeneJU  ofHabiUuU  Prater* 

The  distinction  between  the  personal  na- 
ture of  Faith,  and  the  nnirersal  character  of 
Charity,  as  it  is  exercised  in  prayer,  are 
specifically  exhibited  in  the  two  pronouns 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Creed  and 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  We  cannot  exercise 
iaith  for  another,  and  therefore  can  only 
say,  /  beUeve.  But  when  we  olfor  up  our 
petitions,  we  address  them  to  oar  father,  im- 
plying that  He  is  the  author,  governor,  and 
supporter,  not  of  ourselves  only,  but  of  his 
whole  rational  creation.  It  conveys  also  a 
beautiful  idea  of  that  boundless  chanty  which 
links  all  mankind  in  one  comprehensive 
brothei^ood.  The  plural  ti«,  continued 
through  the  whole  prayer,  keeps  up  the  sen- 
timent with  which  it  sets  out,  tends  to  ex- 
clude selfishness,  and  to  excite  philanthropy, 
by  recommending  to  God  the  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  tvants  of  the  whole  family  of 
mankind. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Divinity  is  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture  by  every  term  which 
can  convey  ideas  of  gprandeur  or  of  ^race, 
of  power  or  of  affection,  of  sublimity  or 
tenoemeas,  of  majes^  or  benignity;  by 
every  name  which  can  excite  terror  or  trust, 
which  can  inspire  awe  or  consolation. 

But  of  all  eompellations  by  which  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  designated  in  his  holy  word, 
there  is  not  one  more  soothing,  more  attrac- 
tive, more  endearing  than  that  of  Fathsr  ; 
it  includes  the  idea  of  reconcilement,  par- 
don, acceptance,  love.  It  swallows  up  His 
g^ndeurinHis  beneficence.  It  involves 
also  the  inheritance  belong>iog  to  our  filial 
relation.  It  fills  the  mind  with  every  image 
that  is  touching,  and  the  heart  with  every 
feeling  tbat  is  affectionate.  It  inspires  fear 
softemd  by  love,  and  authority  mitigated  by 
gratitude.  The  tenderest  image  the  Psalm- 
ist could  select  from  the  abundant  storehouse 
of  his  rich  conceptions  to  convey  the  kind- 
est sentiment  of  God's  pity  toward^  them  that 
fea^  Him,  was  tbat  it  resembles  the  mty  of  a 
*  father  for  his  oioti  tKMd'^tn*''  In  directing 
us  to  pray  to  our  Father,  our  Divine  Master 
does  npt  give  the  command  without  the  ex- 


ample. He  every  where  uses  the  term  He 
recommends.  '  I  thank  Thee,  Oh  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  !'  and  in  the  I7tli 
of  St.  John  he  uses  this  endearing  name  no 
less  than  seven  times. 

'  Lord  sheiv  usthe  Father  and  it  sufficeth,' 
was  the  ill-understood  prayer  of  the  inquir- 
ing disciples.  To  us  this  petition  is  granted 
before  it  is  made.  Does  He  not  shew  him- 
self to  an  as  a  Father,  in  the  wonders  of  his 
creation,  in  the  wonders  of  our  being,  pre- 
servation, and  support?  Has  he  not,  in  a 
more  especial  manner,  revealed  Himself  to  us 
as  a  Father  in  the  sublime  wonders  of  his 
word,  in  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ, 
and  tiie  perpetuated  rift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ^ 
Does  He  not  shew  Himself  our  Father,  if, 
when  we  have  done  evil.  He  withholds  His 
chastening  hand  ;  if,  when  we  have  sinned, 
He  stiU  bears  with  us ;  if,  when  we  are  deaf 
to  his  call  He  repeats  it ;  if,  when  we  delay. 
He  waits  for  us  ;  if,  when  we  repent,  lie 
pardons  us ;  if,  when  we  return.  He  receives 
us  ;  if,  whos  in  danger.  He  preserves  us  from 
falling ;  and  if,  when  we  fall.  He  raises  us  ? 

We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
goodness  of  God  as  a  mercijful  and  tender 
Father  in  the  deeply  affecting  parable  of  the 
Prodinl  Son.  Though  the  undone  spend- 
thrift knew  that  be  had  no  possible  claim  on 
the  goodness  he  had  so  notoriously  offended, 
yet  he  felt  that  the  endearing  name  of  Fa- 
ther had  an  eloquence  that  might  plead  for- 
S'veness  of  his  offence,  though  he  feared  not 
r  a  restoration  to  affection  and  favour.  But 
while  he  only  meekly  aspired  to  a  place 
among  the  servants,  while  he  only  humbly 
pleaded  for  a  little  of  their  redundant  bread, 
he  was  received  as  a  pardoned,  reconciled, 
beloved  child. 

Yet  the  human  heart  is  not  easily  warmed 
into  eratitude,  or  softened  into  love,  or  al- 
lured to  imitation,  because  it  takes  only 
slight  and  transient  views  of  the  divine  be- 
nignity.— What  God  has  done  for  us,  and 
what  we  have  really  done  against  ourselves, 
will,  in  the  great  day  of  decision,  crown 
Him  with  glory,  and  ourselves  with  shame. 
What  we  £tnk  we  do  for  our  own  benefit  in 
temporal  concerns  is  so  animated,  so  earn- 
est, so  unremitted — what  are  we  called  to  do 
for  God— which  ultimately,  indeed,  would 
be  done  for  ourselves-^s  so  little,  so  reluct- 
ant, so  heartless,  as  to  bear  no  sort  of  com- 
parison. In  the  former  case,  every  thing  is 
a  gratification ;  in  the  latter  every  thing  is  a 
sacrifice. 

We  think  much  of  the  smallest  instance 
of  self-denial  if  it  be  for  God ;  if  it  be  an  act 
of  acknowledgement  to  the  most  nacious  of 
all  Fathers  ;  if  it  be  a  tribute  of  homage  to 
the  King  of  Kings,  however  large  or  lasting 
the  promised  recompeoce.  But  wo  think 
Kttle  of  any  present  privation  of  our  own,  if 
it  insure  to  us  a  longer  subsequent  enjoy- 
ment, tboogh  but  for  a  season. 

In  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
should  address  our  Heavenly  Father,  it  is 
to  be  observed  there  may  be  evident  differ- 
ences in  the  state,  both  of  the  mind  and  cir- 
cumstances, for  which  tho  best  written  forme 
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of  prayer  can  make  no  provision.  We  onr- 
selves  can  alone  know  those  varieties,  and 
the  petitions  which  expressly  belong  to  them. 
We  are  sometimes  nnder  the  influence  of 
particular  tempers,  wliich  we  wish  to  culti- 
vate and  improve  ;  in  this  case,  we  shall  nat- 
urally use  addresses  very  different  from  those 
which  the  prevalence  of  unfavourable  tem- 
pers or  wrongf  dispositions  r^uire. 

As  to  the  outward  events  in  which  we  are 
concerned — for  accident  is  a  term  which  has 
no  place  in  the  Christian's  vocabulary — God 
in  every  dispensation  is  at  work  for  our  good. 
In  more  prosperous  circumstances  He  tries 
our  gratitude ;  in  mediocrity  our  content- 
ment ;  in  misfortunes  our  submission  ;  and 
as  every  new  situation  calls  into  exercise 
some  new  virtue,  by  consequence  it  calls  for 
some  alteration  in  the  mode  of  our  devotions. 
The  prayers  of  yesterday  and  to  day  will 
consequently  be  as  different  as  the  circum- 
blances — these  are  some  of  the  advantages  of 
private  over  public  prayer. 

The  great  and  general  topics  are,  howev- 
er, of  a  fixeJ,  unalterable  nature,  on  which, 
though  we  may  be  mope  or  less  diffuse,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  state  of  the  mind,  yet  the 
term  and  spirit  will  require  Httle  variation. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  withrespect 
to  praise  and  thanksgiving  ;  and  to  express 
these,  the  use  of  stated  forms  may  occasion- 
ally come  in  with  much  advantage,  as  the 
cardinal  points  to  be  expressed  here  must  be 
ever  the  same.     Invariably  must  the  glory 


and  honour  of  whatever  is  g^od  be  ascribed  demess. 


delivered  from  this  blood* gailtiifceBi,  be  be- 
queathed an  important  lesson  to  posteritr, 
when  in  his  lowly  prostratioo  at  tbe  tbraoe 
of  God,  his  first  cry  was,  ^a^aiiiat  Tkee^ 
Thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  tbts  eri 
in  Thy  sight,'  plainly  declanng>,  that  afl  aa 
is,  in  the  nrst  instance,  a  sin  a^^ainst  Gad. 

While  the  most  worldly  are  ready  enoofa 
to  exclaim  a^inst  notorions  sins,  or  aguat 
any  sins  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  t» 
smaller  offences  they  contrive  to  be  tolerablr 
reconciled.  They  think  tbe  commisaiofl  of 
these  not  inconsistent  with  the  profitable  ok 
of  prayer  in  their  formal  way  of  miog  tin 
customary  exercise. 

They  are  also  sufficiently  lenient  to  cer- 
tain degrees  of  great  sins ;  and  TarioQs  are 
the  modifications  and  distinctions  in  their 
logic,  and  not  over-correct  the  gradatiofis  in 
their  moral  scale  of  degrees.  They  do  do: 
consider  that  it  is  the  extirpation*  and  not 
merely  tbe  reduction,  of  any  sin,  which  b  to 
procure  them  that  peace  and  c»xnfbrt  Uk 
which  they  sometimes  pray,  and  which  ther 
wonder  they  do  not  receive  as  an  answer  to 
their  prayers. 

They  forget  that  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
measared  by  its  magnitude  only,  hot  by  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  which  it  indicates  to- 
wards a  generous  Father, — a  Father  whose 
commands  are  sill  founded  in  mercy  and  lov«, 
and  who  considers  every  volantary  ^ult  as 
no  light  offence  when  committed  against  so- 
preme  authority,  exercised  with  pei-fect  tea- 


to  tlie  great  source  of  light  and  life,  the  giv- 
er of  every  good  and  perfect  gift ;  and  the 
addition  in  secret,  of  (Kirticular  clauses  of 
praise  for  personal  mercies,  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  where  gratitude  is  really  felt. 

A  deep  sense  of  his  corruptions  will  pow- 
erfully draw  the  real  penitent  to  an  htimbling 
avo^val  of  sin  in  prayer  ;  but  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed that  some^  who,  because  they  cannot 
charge  themselves  with  flagrant  offences,  do 
not  consider  a  contrite  confession  of  the  sins 
of  the  heart,  and  of  the  daily  life,  an  indis- 
pensible  part  of  their  devotions.  But  God 
will  charge  many  with  sin  who  neglect  to 
charge  tliemselves.  Did  they  attend  to  the 
remonstrances  of  a  conscience  not  laid 
asleep  by  neglect,  or  quieted  by  palliatives, 
they  would  find  that  were  the  daily  cmis- 
sioru  alone,  of  even  their  best  days,  regis- 
tered and  presented  to  them,  they  would 
form  no  inconsiderable  catalogue  for  repen- 
tance. 

There  are  too  many  who  do  not  consider 
that  all  sins  are  equally  a  breach  of  the  Di- 
vine^iaw.  Without  pretending  to  bring  all 
sins,  small  and  great,  to  one  common  level, 
ve  should  remember  that  tdl  sin  is  an  offence 
against  a  gracious  father. 

In  that  profoundly  self-abasing  prayer  of 
David,  after  the  commission  of  the  two  black 
offences  which  disgraced  his  otherwise  ex- 
emplary life  \  though  be  deeply  felt  hisbar- 
barous  treatment  of  his  brave  general,  in 
first  dishonouring  his  wife,  and  then  exposing 
him  to  meet  inevitable  death  in  the  fore-front 
of  the  hott^t  battl&^y^t^  in  praying  to  be 


But  it  is  their  relactance  to  part  with  the 
remaining  degrees,  their  wish  to  retain  these 
modified  sins ;  it  is  their  favonrite  lesenia 
to  which  they  still  cling,  that  prevent  that 
peace  which  is  promised  to  the  victory,  I  had 
almost  said  to  the  omnipotence,  of  prayer. 

For  it  is  not  so  much  the  nicely  measiind 
quantity,  as  the  nature  of  sin,  which  consti- 
tutes its  malignity,  and  obstmcts  the  benefit 
of  prayer.  The  inferior  degree  which  is 
cherished,  will,  without  earnest  sapphcatioa 
to  God,  be  ready  to  become  the  excess  which 
is  deprecated,  whenever  the  appropriate 
temptation  shall  present  itself.  For,  howev- 
er our  compassionate  Father  may  pardon  tbe 
unpremeditated  fault,  yet  how  can  we  ex- 
pect Him  to  forgive  any  degree  of  sin  that  is 
allowed,  that  is  even,  m  a  certain  measare, 
intended  to  be  committed  ?  Diminntioo, 
however,  is  a  favourable  step^  if,  by  perse- 
verance in  prayer,  it  lead  gradnally  to  extir- 
pation. 

Habitual  prayer  may  prove  a  most  effectu- 
al check  to  any  donbtnil  or  wrong  action,  to 
which  circumstances  may  invite  ns  dnriDg 
the  day  on  which  we  are  entering — the  very 
petition  to  our  Heavenlv  Father, — *  deliver 
us  from  evil,*  forcibly  felt  and  sincerely  ex- 
pressed, may  preserve  us  from  being  sedu- 
ced into  it  And  is  not  tbe  prayiog  Chris- 
tian less  likely  to '  fall  into  temptation,*  than 
thev  who  neglect  to  pray  that  they  may  not 
be  led  into  it  ? 

The  right  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
fervour  of  devotion  reciprocally  excite  each 
other.    A  holy  temper  sends  us  to  prayer, 
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and  prayer  promotes  that  temper.  Every 
act  of  thanksgiiriDg  tends  to  make  us  more 
grateful,  and  augmented  gratitude  excites 
more  devout  thanksgiving. 

The  act  of  confession  renders  the  heart 
more  contrite,  and  deeper  contrition  induces 
a  more  humbling  avowal  of  sin.  Each,  and 
alU  send  ua  more  cordially  to  the  Redeemer : 
the  more  fervent  the  prayer,  the  more  entire 
is  the  prostration  of  the  whole  man  at  the  1  stead  of  sobering,  it  iiiebnates ;  and  lands 


taught  to  venerate.  Thus,  they  who  pre* 
tend  to  add  new  glorjr  to  the  character  and 
offices  of  Christ,  are  in  effect  dishonouring 
by  misrepresenting  him.  It  is  a  fearful  fact, 
that  the  holiest  doctrine  may  be  perverted, 
till,  instead  of  its  being  the  source  of  salva- 
tion, it  becomes  a  fountain  of  impiety.  In- 
stead of  humblinfi^  the  sinner,  it  confirms  him 
in  sin  ;  instead  of  purifying,  it  corrupts  ;  in- 


foot  of  the  cross. 


TJie  Doctrine  of  Imputed  SanctifietUion,  neie- 
ly  Adapted^ — Tht  old  one  of  Progresnve 
ScmcHfication  newly  RejectA.'^Both  Doc- 
trinet  injuria/us  to  Prayer.'^SL  Paulas 
Character. 

Ws  have  hitherto  spoken   of  errors  in 


him  on  a  daring  and  presumptuous  confi- 
dence Instead  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
God,  as  it  professes,  it  advances  that  of  Sa- 
tan. It  is  a  false  light  which  leads  to  utter 
darkness,  for  *•  if  the  light  which  is  in  thee 
be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  !' 

This  error  is  so  much  worse  than  any  oth- 
er sin,  as  by  fair  and  legitimate  deduction  it 
renders  all  virtue  anomalous,  and  conse- 
quently all  prayer  ridiculous.  Virtue  can- 
not be  needed,  where  to  be  like  minded  with 


prayer.     We  come  now  to  errors  of  opinion,  Christ  is  replaced,  or  made  synonymous  with 


which  supersede  the  necessity  of  prayer  it- 
self. There  are  moral  as  well  as  speculative 
corruptions  ^nin^  ground  amongst  us,  and 
there  is  an  involution  of  one  in  the  folds  of 
the  other.  When  men  once  Indulge  them- 
selves in  any  deviation  from  the  course  so 
plainly  marked  out.  in  that  only  unerring 
road-book^  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
can  never  be  sure  where  the  first  turning  off 
may  lead  them. 

When  a  man,  with  more  ingenuity  than 
aoher  judgment,  wishes  to  introduce  i.  novel 
error;  in  order  to  work  successfully,  and 
prevent  the  suspicion  of  his  design,  he  com- 
monly seizes  on  some  acknowledged  truth 
for  his  basis.    On  this  truth  he  raises  his  own 
fanciful  superstructure,  but  with  little  depar 
ture  at  first  from  his  avowed  design;  so  that 
his  gradual  deviation  from  it  makes  the  er- 
ror continue  still  to  look  so  much  like  truth, 
that  ordinary  observers  will  not  easily  detect 
where  the  old  truth  ends,  or  where  the  new 
fabrication  totally  changes  the  character  of 
the  original  edifice. 

The  great  and  glorious  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament  was  to  exalt  the  Saviour  and 
to  humble  the  sinner  ;  the  new  doctrine  is 
to  exalt  the  sinner  also,  and  in  that  propor- 
tion to  establish  and  secure  him  in  sin     For 
if  the  Saviour's  righteousness  by  transfer  be- 
comes so  far  the  believer's  righteousness,  as 
to  become,  in  the  new  language,  his  own 
personal  holiness,  he  has  in  nis  own  person 
*  whereof  to  glory,'  and  any  further  attain- 
ment is  anomalous ;  or  at  best  this  transfer 
is  even  less  rational,  and  evidently  more  re- 
moved from  common  sense  as  well  as  from 
charity,  than  the  doctrine  of  supererogation 
itself;  for  that  only  teaches  that  some  men 
were  rich  in  good  works  enough  and  tospare ; 
but  this,  instead  of  the  friendly  disposal  of 
such  superfluous  wealth,  teaches  that  we 
have  none  worth  keeping,  and  that  if  we 
had,  there  is  a  provision  made  for  rendering 
it  utterly  useless. 

A  distorted  truth  then,  is  worse  than  an 
original  falsehood,  because  it  deceives  the 
injudicious  and  ill-informed  by  retaining 
some  little  vestige  of  the  truth  they  bad  been 


having  his  holiness  substituted  for  our  own  ; 
and  prayer  cannot  be  upheld  in  any  one  of 
its  essential  qualities,  where  no  room  is  left 
in  the  heart  for  self-distrust,  meekness,  low- 
liness of  spirit,  the  fear  of  offending  God, 
and  the  sense  of  dependence  on  him  for 
'  more  grace.' 

Much  has  also  been  advanced  in  favor  of 
another  kindred  doctrine,  a  doctrine  with 
which  St.  Peter  must  have  been  utterly  un- 
acquainted, when  he  exhorted  his  converts 
to '  GROW  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ.'  The  preceding  opinion  hay- 
ing encouraged  the  new  proselytes,  for  they 
can  create  as  well  as  destroy,  has  called 
another  into  existence,  that  there  u  no  tuch 
thing  OM  progreuwe  aanctificalion.  This 
novel  doctrine,  if  practically  adopted,  would 
not  fail  to  contribute  its  full  share  to  the  ex- 
termination of  any  remains  of  moral  good- 
ness, which  its  precursor  might  have  left  be- 
hind. It  may  mdeed  deserve  some  little  tol- 
eration, when  its  founder  shall  have  been 
able  to  produce  one  individual  child  of  Ad- 
am, who  is  already  as  good  as  he  ought  to  be, 
or  even  as  he  might  have  been. 

If  this  doctrine  be  true,  a  large  portion  of 
Scripture  must  be  abandoned  to  the  clippers 
and  mutilators  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  for 
what  becomes  of  the  gracious  promise  of 
being  *  renewed  from  day  to  day  V  what  of 
the  precept  *  to  increase  and  abound  more 
and  more  V  what  of  the  incessant  inculca- 
tion of  this  command,  repeated  in  all  the  va- 
rious forms  which  language  could  supply  ;  a 
command  of  which  neither  the  variety  of  the 
illustration,  nor  of  the  language  which  con- 
veys it,  ever  alters  the  idea,  an  idea,  which 
like  a  golden  thread,  runs  through  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  New  Testament. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  that 
fervent  prayer,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  is  the  grand  instrument  of 
this  renewal ;  and  it  is  on  this  g^und  that 
we  have  ventured  to 'introduce  the  subject 
here,  as  connected  with  the  general  design 
of  these  pages.  But  the  present  doctrine 
completes  what  the  former  had  commenced, 
and  renders  prayer  wholly  inapplicable  tp 
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all  spiritual  ends :  it  leases  us  nothing^  to 
implore,  but  merely  temporal  adTantages  ; 
to  ask  for  things  only  which  will  end  wheo 
this  life  ends.  It  would  abolish  the  necessity 
of  erery  petition^  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  ex- 
cept that  for  onr  daily  bread. 

why  will  not  those  who  profess  to  make 
the  Bible  the  only  rule  of  their  faith  and 

Sractice,  learn  from  that  Bible,  that  diffi- 
ence  and  referential  awe,  a  frank  avowal 
of  their  own  ignorance,  a  humble  withhold- 
ing from  intruding  into  unrevealed  things, 
and  devout  gratitude  for  the  glorious  things 
which  are  revealed,  best  become  blind,  ig^no* 
rant  and  dependent  creatures  P 

If  this  newly  invented  doctrine  were  true, 
what  would  become  of  the  useless  interval 
of  life,  useless  as  to  all  possibility  of  improve- 
roejit,  which  is  the  great  end  of  life,  the  in- 
terval between  the  decisive  moment  of  com- 
plete sanctification  and  our  closing  scene  f 

The  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of 
progressive  holiness,  is  the  progress  itelf. 
The  man  to  whom  it  was  asserted,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  motion,  made  the  most 
definitive  answer,^-he  got  up  and  walked. 

Every  advance  of  the  Christian  inclines 
him  to  push  on  to  still  further  advances. 
But  under  the  influence  of  tliis  stationary 
principle  the  busy  current  of  life  would  be- 
come a  stagnant  pool.  It  is  motion  which 
gives  the  sense  of  spiritual,  as  well  as  natur- 
al life.  It  is  progress  which  gives  the  sus- 
taining feeling,  not  of  independent,  but  of  in- 
fused strength.    Hope,  which  is  the  pulse  of 


mate  result  betrayed  tbeir  iDsitificarv. 
His  incautious  compaDioD,  by  mooc!:^ 
above  the  prescribed  region  of  salety,  ap- 
sed  his  artificial  wings  to  be  melted  bvi^, 
sun,  as  a  punishment  for  approaching'it  *  *j 
nearly.  .  His  fate  was  the  inevitable  cane- 
quence  of  his  temerity. 

If  we  were  completely  and  tnatantaneoiHi* 
sanctified,  such  a  state  would  boldly  ooativ 
diet  the  character  of  our  faamaD  ccwiditirw, 
every  where  described  in  Scripture,  oasMh 
that  life  is  to  the  end  a  jounHsy^  a  coefikk 
a  race,  a  warfare,  whereas  in  the  new  schcE^ 
all  would  be  peace;  the  Christian  woajd 
have  no  more  to  tempt,  no  more  to  fear,  sc 
more  to  resist,  in  short,  earth  would  be 
heaven. 

Everv  thing  that  is  great  is  prog^essve— 
The  noblest  things  are  the  longest  in  atta.> 
ing  their  perfection.  'Riis  analogv  sabsi^ti 
in  nature,  and  in  grace.  Surely,  tbeo,  there 
is  no  assigfnable  period,  when  our  virton 
will  be  incapable  of  addition ;  when  our  do- 
ties  will  be  finished ;  when  our  piety  wU 
have  soared  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  rebder  3 
higher  elevation  impossible,  as  to  resder 
prayer,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  absonl. 

Saint  Paul's  conversion  was  indeed  instan- 
taneous, but  it  was  miraculous.  "Fet,  thou^ 
it  was  attended  with  circumstances  peculiar 
to  itself;  though  the  shining  light  from  hea- 
ven surrounded  him;  though,  to  evidence 
the  miracle,  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  "himself ;  though  his  natural  sight  wu 
taken  from  him,  preparatoir  to  the  opewik^ 


spiritual  life,  would  not  only  intermit,  but  I  of  his  spiritual  ejes ;  tboogn  his  cfaaiwe  vai 
stand  stiU.    ^  Is  this  all,'  would  the  disap- 1  of  this  distingoished  character,  retdid  he 

stop  short  there  ?  So  fiir  from  it,  he  onlf  bt- 
gfan  to  cry  out, '  Lord,  what  wilt  than  hanre 
me  (o  doT*    Thus  we  see,  that  the  instaata- 


pointed  Christian  say?  *  Shall  I  never  be 
more  holy  than  I  now  am  ?  I  do  not  find  the 
right  sort  of  rest  in  bein^  a  fixture.'  Tor- 
por is  not  ease,  numbness  is  not  relief.  It  is 
exercise,  not  indolence,  which  induces  safe 
and  wholesome  repose. 

New  difficulties,  fresh  trials,  unknown 
temptations  may  yet  assail  us  in  our  mortal 
journey,  which  will  require  new  applications 
to  the  Throne  of  Grace  for  support.  With 
that  support  promised  to  prayer,  thoop^h 
<  Alps  on  Alps  arise,'  we  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged. For  if  our  progress  be  an  up- 
ward, it  is  an  onward  path,  and  the  acclivitv 
diminishes  the  higher  we  ascend.  Difficul- 
ties may  be  great,  but  with  the  grace  of  God 
they  will  not  be  insuperable.  God  is  not 
only  strong,  but  Strength.  Yet  let  us  not 
aim  at  an  assent  above  our  promised  sup- 
port. In  aspiring  to  reach  a  visionary  ele- 
vation, we  lose  the  height  we  had  actually 
gained. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  naturally  one 
invention  involves  another.  We  find  an  in- 
structive illustration  of  this  truth  in  a  Pagan 
fable.  Deedalus  was  not  only  made  a  prison- 
er himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  project- 
ing, but  like  the  projectors  of  the  new  theo- 
logical metaphysics,  be  was  no  sooner  involv- 
ed in  its  mazes,  than  he  went  on  to  study  a 
new  and  still  wilder  contrivance.  But  nis 
next  invention,  his  wings  of  wax,  in  which 
he  trusted  to  secure  his  flight,  in  their  ulti- 


neous  conversion  was  prayer;  practkal 
prayer ;  prayer  with  involved  doing;  pnyer 
which  denoted  progress. 

If  ever  progressive  sanctification  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  life,  as  well  as  wntiogs,  of  any 
one  man  more  than  another,  it  was  in  t\ds 
heroic  champion  of  divine  troth.  If  ever  one 
man  more  than  another  had  a  right  to  depend 
on  his  own  safe  state,  it  was  the  divinely  iJ- 
iuitiinated  Saint  Paul. 

Tet  did  he  spend  his  afler-life  in  sdf-satis- 
faction  and  indolent  security .'  Did  he  ever 
cease  to  watch,  or  pray,  or  labour  ?  Did  he 
ever  cease  to  press  tlie'duty  of  prayer  on  bs 
most  established  converts'?  Did  Ai;,  in  tiie 
confidence  of  supremely  eminent  gifb,  ever 
cease  himself  to  pray  f  Were  his  exertions 
ever  abridged;  /^u  self-denial  ever  dtuninsb- 
ed?  Did  he  rest  satisfied  with  preacst, 
though  supernatural  attainments?  Did  ie 
remember  the  things  which  were  bdiiad  ? 
Did  he  live  upon  the  good  be  bad  almdy 
done,  or  the  grace  he  had  already  received? 
Did  he  count  himself  to  have  attawed  ?  Did 
he  stop  in  the  race  set  beibre  him  ?  Did  not 
he  press  forward  F  Did  not  his  endeavours 
grow  with  his  attainments?  Did  not  hif 
humility,  and  sense  of  dependence  outstrip 
both?  If  Ae feared  being  acastaway,  after 
the  unutterable  things  he  bad   seen  and 
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sard,  and  after  the  wonden  he  bad  achieved, 
lali  the  best  maa  on  earth  be  contented  to 
emain  as  he  is?  If  it  were  attempted,  the 
lost  sanguine  mad  on  eai:th  would  find  it  to 
c  impossible;  nothing  either  in  nature  or  in 
race  ^  continueth  in  one  stay.*  He  who 
oes  not  advance,  is  alreadiF  gone  back. — 
?bi8  glonouB,  because  bumble  Apostle,  went 
n  in  progressive  sanctification,  be  contin* 
icd  to  grow  and  to  pray,  till  he  at  length  at- 
ained  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
u loess  of  Christ. 

But  what  enabled  this  unparalleled  man  to 
oaintain,  to  the  end,  this  painful  conflict  f 
t  was  the  same  support  which  is  still  offered 
o  the  meanest  Christian.  It  was  humble, 
ervent,  persevering  prayer.  It  was  the 
tpirit  of  supplication,  mfused  and  sustained 
)y  *  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,*  and 
-> resented  through  the  divine  Mediator. 

And  what  the  Apostle  did  in  his  own  per- 
son, we  repeat,  he  unweariedly  pressed  upon 
\\\  bis  converts.  He  exhorted  them  to  pray 
fbr  themselves,  and  for  each  other,  in  the 
^ame  spirit  in  which  '  he  bowed  bis  own 
knees  unto  the  Fattier  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  they  may  be  strengthened  with 
might  by  his  spirit  m  the  inner  man  ;  that 
Christ  might  dwell  in  their  hearts  by  faith ; 
that  they  might  be  rooted  and  grounded  in 
love;  that  they  might  know  the  love  of 
Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge;  that  they 
might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.' 

It  is  obvious  why  God  does  not  give  us  the 
full  measure  of  his  grace ;  it  is  in  order  that 
we  may  be  induced  to  pray  for  it ;  and  that 
prayer  which  we  are  commanded  continually 
to  repeat  for  greater  decrees  of  grace,  is  a 
standing  proof  of  that,  imperfection  in  us 
which  requires  it ;  is  a  perpetual  intimation, 
that  we  stand  in  need  of  fresh  supplies,  and 
larger  measures  of  this  superinducea  strength 
than  we  have  yet  attained. 

A  sincere  Christian  must  know,  because 
lie  must  feel,  that  he  is  an  imperfect  Chris- 
tian;  and  to  rest  satisfied  in  a  state  of  im- 
vcrfection  is  not  ^  fighting  the  good  fight,' 
is  not '  finishing  our  course'  in  the  way  our 
beginning  promised.  As  we  advance,  I'rovi- 
licnce  assigns  us  new  employments,  new 
trials.  Sanctification  will  never  have  reach- 
ed its  ultimate  point,  without  that  persever- 
ing^ progress  which  the  Scriptures  every 
n  here  inculcate.  Do  we  not  rob  ourselves 
of  the  reward  promised  to  those  who  strive 
to  g;o  on  unto  perfection,  if  we  are  stopped 
short  by  the  fatal  delusion,  that  we  have  al- 
ready reached  it  ? 

There  is  a  fearful  denunciation  in  the 
Apooalypse,  and  it  is  made  the  <^ing  pas- 
sage of  tjie  sacred  canon ;  it  is  made  a  fence, 
as  it  were  to  shield  divine  truth  from  the  ad- 
ditions and  mutilations  of  bold  intruders ;  no 
less  than  a  tremendous  menacei  that  *  Vj  him 
who  adds  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  to 
liim  the  plagues  written  in  this  book.  To  him 
that  takes  away,  God  shall  takeaway  his  part 
out  of  (be  boek  of  life.' 


Character  of  thou  who  expect  talvaJUonfcn' 
their  Good  Worke.^^Of  ihote  toho  depend 
on  a  Careleee  J^ominal  Faith.^^Bolh  these 
characters  unfavourable  to  Prauer^-^ 
Christianity  a  Religion  of  Love  which  dis- 
poses to  FraycTy  exhibited  in  a  third  char^ 
aeter* 

We  proceed  now  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  two  different  classes  of  Christians, 
who,  without  neglecting  prayer,  obstruct  its 
efficacy  by  certain  opinions  in  immediate 
connexion  with  their  practice ;  opinions, 
which,  though  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other,  yet,  if  Christianity  be  true,  are  neither 
of  them  safe. 

The  one,  wilh  a  pretence  of  faith,  profess 
to  know  God;  but  in  works,  in  a  great 
measure,  deny  him  ;  the  other  are  working 
out  their  own  salvation  but  it  is  without  fear 
or  trembling ;  they  work  in  their  own 
strength,  without  looking  unto  God  to  ena* 
ble  them  *  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  plea- 
sure.' 

While  multitudes  are  ruining  themselves 
by  a  fatal  reliance  on  the  merit  of  their  own 
works,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  saying  too  much 
to  assert  that  more  are  undone  by  a  loose, 
traditional,  unexamined  dependence  on  the 
Saviour.  If  many  are  wrong  who  think  to 
purchase  heaven  by  their  own  industry, 
more  err  by  this  cheaper  mode  of  an  indefi- 
nite and  careless  reliance  on  the  ill-under- 
stood promises  of  the  Gospel.  If  we  can- 
not, of  these  two  evils,  determine  which  is 
greatest,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  both  are  equally  unfavourable  to  fervent 
prayer. 

xhe  careless  liver  who  trusts  io  an  un- 
founded hope,  deceives  himself,  because  he 
thinks  his  trust,  though  he  never  inquires  in- 
to it,  looks  more  like  grace. 

Good  works  are  rather  less  likely  to  de- 
ceive always,  because  those  who  maintain 
their  superiority  as  a  doctrine,  cannot  but 
see  how  far  they  fall  themselves  in  practice, 
short  of  their  profession ;  so  fiir  as  to  render 
it  evident,  that  ^^ood  works  are  with  much 
greater  sedulity  performed  by  that  sound 
class  of  Christians,  who  utterly  reject  any 
confidence  in  the  performance  of  them. 
The  former  make  salvation  the  easiest  possi- 
ble acquisition  ;  the  other  believe  it  to  be 
difficult,  but  fiincy  that  the  difficulty  is  to 
be  overcome  by  a  few  more  good  deeds; 
which,  shall  we  say,  is  the  more  misleading 
opinion  ? 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  this  age 
of  speculative  religion,  many  do  not  suffi- 
ciently insist  on  these  indispensable  indica- 
tions of  a  true  and  lively  raitb.  For,  after 
all,  are  not  the  right  actons  of  a  consistently 
holy  life,  the  most  unequivocal  outward  signs 
of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  ?  Not  to 
insist  on  them,  is  toaespise  the  value  of  those 
substantial  evidences  which  our  Lord  himself 
made  the  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  men, 
— *  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'  The 
tree  of  life  is  no  barren  tree:  it  bears  a!! 
manner  of  fmif?. 
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There  is  indeed  less  necessity  than  ever  to 
decry  good  works.  Men  are  not  so  vioieot- 
ly  addicted  to  them,  as»  by  the  warnings  giv- 
en against  them,  one  might  be  led  to  suppose. 
To  exalt  good  works  as  the  procuring  cause 
of  salvation,  is  to  put  them  in  the  (uace  of 
Christ.  To  depreciate  good  works,  is  to  de- 
preciate such  a  life  as  Christ  has  given  us 
both  the  command,  and  the  example  to  lead ; 
that  command,  of  which  the  language  was 
always  one,  *  if  ye  love  me,  keep  m^  com- 
mandments ;'  and  that  example  which  pre- 
b^nts  such  a  tissue  of  hoi v  actions,  as  nothing 
but  Divinity  could  exhibit,  yet  enlighten^ 
and  assisted  humanity  may  and  must  aspire 
to  imitate. 

With  this  command  and  this  example,  de- 
I'otion  was  always  indissolubly  connected. — 
Previously  to  giving  his  Divine  pattern  for 
the  due  performance  of  prayer,  he  alluded  to 
the  actual  duty  as  already  well  understood 
and  regularly  practised ;  for  doubtless  he 
had  habituated  them  to  the  duty,  before  he 
said,  *•  token  ye  pray,' — '  After  this  manner 
therefore  pray  you.' 

Faith  is  the  principle  which  first  led  the 
sinner  to  appljf  for  grace  and  mercy  to  the 
Redeemer  or  sinners.  It  is  the  same  princi- 
ple, which,  by  it<(  gradual  operation,  leads  to 
the  renewing  of  his  nature,  the  purifyin?  his 
heart,  and  the  sanctifying  his  conduct.  This 
faith,  with  its  practical  consequences,  must 
besought  for,  by  the  only  means  through 
which  It  can  be  obtained,  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  humble,  fervent,  spiritual 
prayer. 

But  there  is  another,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
a  large  class,  who  do  good  without  being 
good.  Though  this  may  be  too  frequently 
the  case ;  though  it  is  tne  motive  which  de- 
termines on  the  quality  of  the  action,  yet,  if 
the  best  action  will  not  save  the  best  man, 
there  is  little  hope  of  its  efficacy  towards  the 
salvation  of  a  bad  one. 

Perhaps  the  man  in  question  is  charita- 
ble ;  but  his  charity  may  be  stimulated  by 
his  vanity — a  too  common,  but  most  misleads 
ing  motive.  Perhaps  he  does  a  deed  of 
bounty  from  the  too  usual  hope  that  this 
good  action  may  be  thrown  into  the  opposite 
scale  against  a  bad  one  ;  perhaps  he  nopes 
that  his  acts  of  benevolence  may  atone  for 
the  irregularities  of  a  disorderly  life — but, 
be  this  as  it  may,  do  not  discourage  his  giv- 
ing, let  him  continue  to  g^ve,  the  act  may 
improve  the  principle,  be  may  in  time  detect 
the  difference  of  his  internal  feelings  in  the 
performance  of  a  good  and  a  bad  action.—- 
Perhaps  the  repetition  of  his  good  deeds  may 
lead  to  a  diminution  of  his  bad  ones.  The 
passion  of  shame  sometimes  operates  useful- 
ly, and  every  passion  being  under  the  control 
of  God,  may  eventually  be  made  the  instru- 
ment of  good. 

And  wno  does  not  remember  instances  in 
which  the  frequently  repeated  bounty  was 
the  unprompted  feeling  of  a  compassionate 
and  liberal  heart,  of  a  heart  tender  and  kind, 
though  yet  unsanctified  by  religion  ? 

Yet  who  would  restrain  the  right  action  ? 


Who  would  forbid  tbe  gentle  deed  of  ehstn- 
ty  .^  Who  would  wish  to  aggravate  Hi,  per- 
hsips  awful  account,  by  witfatiokKn^bBlHuid  ? 
Who  would  willingly  add  this  umMaanof 
what  is  r^ht  to  bis  aggregate  smn  of  vial  is 
wrong?  Who  would  not  ev'eo  tiopelfaitit 
may  prove  a  leading  step  to  wfaat  is  better ' 
Who  would  not  hope  that,  as  good  pfinwles 
naturally  tend  to  good  actions,  yet  tboagh  n 
is  reversing  the  usual  order,  for  tbe  stieani  to 
lead  back  to  the  fountain,  yet  wbo  ksowi 
but  the  repetition  of  good  acticms  may  i^: 
only  deter  him  from  such  as  are  bad,  bat  mar 
put  his  mind  into  such  a  frame  as  may  \ai 
him  to  examine  the  true  princnple  of  actnt 
and  thus  to  find,  that  thonrh  he  has  mifaBpsi:- 
ly  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  that  the  riglit  mi 
is  not  even  yet  unattainable?  Who  can  saj 
that  he  may  not  be  brought  to  ezaoune  bn 
own  heart,  and  be  thus  brought  to  tlie  exer- 
cise of  cordial  prayer ;  by  that  he  wiD  be 
taught  to  know  that  ^  if  any  man  will  do  ihe 
willof  Grod,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctriitt 
whether  it  be  of  God.' 

Our  compassionate  Redeenoer  cheriskei 
every  hopeful  appearance.  When  be  saw- 
some  symptoms  of  goodness  in  the  jooBg 
Ruler  *  He  loved  him.'  But  his  amtableoes^ 
was  not  religion.  Though  his  obedience  to 
the  commandments  was  less  detective  tliaa 
that  of  many  a  higfh  professor ;  like  others, 
who  confidently  trust  in  their  own  merit,  be 
inquired  not  it  is  to  be  feao^,  so  mock  fcr 
improvement,  as  from  a  sense  of  coiiscioQs 
integrity  and  the  hope  of  commendatioB— be 
inquired  what  was  yet  wanting  to  the  periiBc- 
tion  of  bis  character. 

He  who  knew  all  things,  already  knev 
that  his  love  of  money  was  greater  Aan  kis 
love  of  God.  Here  he  saw  that  this  procnis- 
in|^  character  was  vulnerable.  Tbe  oee 
thing  he  wanted  was  more  than  the  mxnv 
things  he  possessed.  He  failed  in  tbe  trial. 
He  had  some  concern  about  bis  sool,  bir 
more  about  his  money  ;  *■  he  went  away  sor- 
rowing,' because  he  could  not  secure  tbe 
one  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  other. 

This  is,  with  W,  as  much  a  test  of  charac- 
ter now,  as  it  was  then.  It  is  not  until  we  see 
a  man  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  his  pre- 
dominant sin  that  we  can  ventnre  to  hope 
that  he  is  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind, 
that  he  is  even  got  on  rignt  ground.  Zac- 
cbeus,  who  probably  set  out  worse  than  the 
ruler,  obtained  this  grand  victory  which  tbe 
other  missed. 

This  promising  young  man,  in  proclannio^ 
his  obedience  to  the  commands,  did  not,  bow- 
ever,  boast  of  his  devotion ;  yet,  io'so  moral 
a  character,  we  cannot  suppose  that  prayer 
was  altogether  neglected-— but  it  must  bavp 
been  that  prayer  of  which  onr  Lord  says 
*  (his  people  draweth  nigh  unto  roe  with  their 
month,  and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips,  but 
their  heart  is  far  from  me.'  Had  it  been  sin- 
cere prayer,  it  would  have  been  influential 
prayer.  No  slave  to  avarice  can  worship 
God  io  spirit  and  in  trutli,  and  it  is  snch  that 
,the  Father  seeketh  to  worship  him.  While 
the  heart  remains  unchaoged,  the  tero'^f 
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UBsanoUilted,  aod  the  life  nnfroitful,  the 
prayer  has  not  beeo  *•  the  effectual  ferreat 
prayer  which  availeth  much.' 

But  ti^ere  is  a  third  character,  who,  think- 
ing both  the  others  lately  noticed  to  be  wrong, 
is  determined  himself  to  be  right.  He  di- 
vides the  diiTerence,  and  adopts  half  of  the 
scheme  of  each.  He  approves  of  works,  but 
doubts  their  unassisted  emcacy  to  obtain  sal- 
vation. He  honours  the  Redeemer,  and  pla- 
ces confidence  in  His  sacrifice ;  but  it  is  not 
a  full,  entire,  unmeasured,  confidence.  He 
thinks  the  Saviour  so  far  competent  towards 
effecting  part  of  bis  salvation  that  he  cannot 
be  saved  without, him,  but  dares  not  trust 
Him  with  the  whole.  So,  without  intending 
to  be  profane,  he  enters  into  a  kin<i  of  part- 
nership with  Him  whose  blood  was  made  a 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  oblation,  and  sa- 
tisfaction for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  He 
proposes  to  contribute  his  own  share  to  a 
contract  of  his  own  making,  trusting  that,  as 
the  Saviour  knows  he  is  not  perfect.  He  will 
graciously  supply  whatever  is  deficient  in  his 
services,  and  make  up  what  is  lacking  to 
tlieir  perfection,  he  himself  continuing  to  be 
the  working  partner. 

But  if  he  be  a  thinking  and  a  feeling  cha- 
racter,  if  he  be  sincere  in  his  desire  after 
divine  truth,  though  ignorant  of  its  true  na- 
ture, he  at  length  begins  to  find  that  the  plan, 
which  be  once  thought  so  admirably  contri- 
ved, does  not  answer.    He  finds  that  his 
spiritual  interests  do  not  advance.     He  be- 
gins to  discover  that  his  faith  is  cold,  even 
his  work  is  sluggish,  and  its  progress  unsa- 
tisfactory.    His  exertions  want  the  inspir- 
ing pnnciple,  they  want  a  genuine  faith. 
He  begins  to  discover,  that  even  his  good 
actions,  on  which  be  had  been  accustomed 
to  rest   half  his  salvation,  are  exceeded  by 
those  persons  who  do  more,  and  put  no  trust 
in  thein.    He  at  length,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  divine  gnce^  begins  to  discover,  or 
rather  to  feel,   that  while  one  party  is  exclu- 
sively exalting  faith  and  the  other  works, 
both  seem  to  hipe  forgotten,  or  rather  not  to 
have  known,  that  there  is  a  third,  a  heaven- 
ly principle,  a  sacred  cement  without  which 
their  separation  might  be  eternal,  and  even 
their  junction  would  be  imperfect.    This  sa- 
cred principle  is  love.    He  now  knows,  ex- 
perimentally, that  Christianity  is  a  religion 
of  the  affections,  a  sentiment  of  the  heartp— 
that  it  demands  and  confers  that  charity 
without  which  faith  is  dead,  and  works  are 
vain.      It  is  that  heavenly  sentiment,  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ  shed  abroad  in  the 
heart,  without  which  he  that  liveth  is  coun- 
ted dead — that  principle,  witliout  which  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  of  mysteries,  and  all  knowl- 
edge are  unavailing — without  which,  giving 
all  the  goods  to  the  poor,  and  even  the  body 
to  be  burned,  will  not  profit— it  is  that  inde- 
structible atmbute,  which,  when  prophecies 
shall  fail,  and  tongues  shall  cease,  and  knowl- 
edge vanish  away,  will  never  fail — it  ia  that 
perfect  thing  which  shall  subsist  when  <  that 
^hich  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.'    Love 
will  survive  when  faith  shall  become  sight, 
and  hope  shall  be  fruition.    It  shall  consti- 
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tate  our  happiness  when  we  shall  know  God 
'  even  as  we  are  known.'  We  shall  possess 
it  in  its  plenitude,  when  we  shall  awake  up 
after  His  likeness.  For  love,  like  every  otli- 
er  holy  disposition,  is  but  an  emanation  of 
the  perfections  of  God,  a  spark  from  the  ori- 
ginal flame,  an  assimilation  to  his  nature ; 
since  God  is  love. 

In  foith  there  may  be  fear ;  in  works  there 
may  be  constraint ;  but  the  inspiring,  invi- 
gorating, endearing,  principle  of  love  changes 
the  fearful  slave  into  the  affectionate  child  ; 
transforms  Him  whom  he  had  degraded  as 
a  hard  master  into  a  tender  father. — This 
love  makes  labour  light,  service  freedom, 
dependence  safetv,  duty  deUght,  sufferings 
easy,  obedience  pleasure,  submission  choice. 
By  the  warmth  with  which  he  now  cultivates 
this  *  Unction  from  the  Holy  One,'  he  will 
be  rendered  more  meet  for  that  fulness  of 
joy  which  is  at  His  right-hand  for  evermore. 

He  has  now  completely  found  his  own  ut- 
ter insufficiency  for  this  great  work.  He  is 
in  the  situation  of  the  newly  converted  apos- 
tle, who  had  doubtless  previously  exercised 
a  regular  but  formal  devotion,  but  it  never 
would  have  been  said  of  him  before—*  behold 
he  prayeth  !'  He  begins  with  lowly  pros- 
tration to  besiege  the  throne  of  grace ;  he 
now  prays  with  a  fervour  he  never  felt  be- 
fore. He  goes  on  to  feel,  not  only  its  neces- 
sity, but  its  efficacy ;  gradually  acknowled- 
ges its  transforming  power,  and  in  time  be- 
comes sensible  that  its  consolations  are  nei- 
ther few  nor  small. 

He  now  sees  objects  with  other  eyes,  tlie 
visual  ray  is  purged ;  to  his  rectified  op- 
tics—*  trees  are  become  men.'  He  now 
exclaims,  *  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should 
boast.'  But  though  he  has  left  off  boasting, 
he  is  so  far  from  having  left  off  working,  timt 
he  is  far  more  active  in  good  deeds,  than 
when  he  trusted  they  would  carry  him  to 
heaven;  superinduced  humility  has  complete- 
ly led  him  to  the  secrets  of  his  own  heart. 
He  feels  wants  and  desires  of  which  he  was 
never  before  sensible;  and  wants  felt  readi- 
ly find  a  tongue,  readily  suggfest  unbidden' 
prayer,  unprompted  praise,  grayer  is  be- 
come the  very  breath  of  his'being;  praise 
is  so  much  his  delight,  that  he  almost  rorgets 
it  is  his  duty.  It  is  no  longer  his  task,  but 
his  refreshment  What  lately  seemed  a  ne- 
cessary drudgery,  the  severe  injunction  of  a 
hard  master,  is  now  the  pleasant  service  of 
an  affectionate  child. 

He  is  deeply  grieved  at  the  time  he  has 
lost,  but  he  is  no  less  disposed  to  retrieve 
than  to  lament  the  past.  He  has  found  that 
the  soul  will  not  be  saved  where  the  heart 
is  not  renewed.  Of  that  renewal,  by  the 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  he  is  become 
more  and  more  sensible  in  bis  devotional 
exercises.  With  a  deeper  sense  of  imper- 
fection as  he  becomes  less  imperfect,  he  is 
yet  sensible  of  new  dispositions,  of  new  en- 
ergies, of  a  heart  to  trust,  and  a  will  to 
ooey.  He  feek  an  increasing  desire  of  con- 
formity to  his  Divine  Saviour,  and  such  a 
growth  in  gn^ace,  that  with  him  to  will  and 
to  do  is  aknost  bocome  the  ssune  tliing. 
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All  tke  faculties  which  God  has  ni 
him  are  filled  with  the  idea  of  God.  He  re- 
tains Him  in  his  memory  by  the  recolleclioo 
of  His  mercies — he  retains  Him  io  hisun* 
tUrsiandingy  bj  meditating  on  His  perfec- 
tions. By  this  intelligent  iaottlty  he  re6ecU 
on  what  God  is  in  himself,  in  His  word,  and 
to  His  own  soul.  In  his  m//,  he  loves  God, 
and  laments  that  he  ever  loved  any  thine  in 
comparison  of  Him.  Thus  all  his  intelleo- 
toal  powers,  volantarily  as  it  were,  press 
into  the  worBhip  of  God,  or,  in  the  mwer 
and  better  words  of  the  Psalmist,  he  sum- 
mons lliem  all  to  assist  in  his  devotions, 
saying,  <  Liet  all  that  is  within  me  praise  the 
Lord.» 


Prayer, — The  Condition  of  its  Attendant 
Bietnng9*''^^UselesB  Contention  about 
Terms. 

Men  contend  more  about  words  than  about 
things.  A  misunderstanding  respecting  them 
causes  more  disputes  than  the  subjects  of 
wbich  they  are  toe  signs.  In  speaking,  for 
instance,  of  the  connexion  between  pre- 
scribed duties  and  promised  blessings,  are 
there  not  certain  inoffensive  and  well-mean- 
ing words  which  seem  to  have  brought  more 
reproach  on  those  who  use  them  than  their 
liarmless,  if  not  legitimate  character,  may 
be  thought  to  deserve.  One  of  them,  in- 
deed, might  expect  more  ^ntle  treatment 
on  the  single  ground  that  it  is  very  frequent- 
ly to  be  founa  in  the  Holj  Scriptures. 

The  obnoxious  terois  to  whicn  we  here  al- 
lude are  rewarde  and  conditioni.  We  have, 
in  general,  avoided  the  use  of  them,  not 
for  any  harm  discoverable  in  them  when 
used  and  understood  in  the  scriptural  sense, 
but  for  fear  of  creating  an  idea  contrary  to 
what  was  intended  to  be  conveyed.  In 
the  legal  sense  they' are  very  exceptionable, 
for  in  the  one  case  we  deserve  notning  from 
God,  and  in  the  other  we  can  do  nothing  of 
ourselves. 

We  do  not  presume  to  make  conditions 
with  God,  but  He  condescends  to  propose 
Uiem  to  us.  In  this  latter  case,  it  is  free 
grace  imposes  the  reasonable  condition :  his 
free  grace  bestows  the  unmerited  reward.— 
Are  not  all  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  con- 
ditional? The  beatitudes  include  ooth  the 
condition  and  the  reward.  Our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, in  his  sermon,  multiplies,  and  indi- 
vidualizes his  promises.  He  gives  us  a  string 
of  articles  of  blessedness  and  recompence ; 
the  specific  recompence  to  the  specific  dutv; 
amongst  others,  mercy  to  the  merciful ;  toe 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  those  who  are  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness'  sake;  the  vision  of 
God  to  the  pure  in  heart 

The  Holy  spirit  consecrates  the  doctrine 
of  retoardsyoy  teaching  the  Apostle  to  con- 
nect it  even  with  the  very  beinff  of  Omnipo- 
tence. '  God  is,'  and  it  mimemately  follows, 
that  *  he  is  a  remarder  of  them  that  seek 

him.^    Surely  this  is  a  copdition,  as  much  as      The  things  may  be  caUed  by  other  name?, 
the  threat  that  he  will  punish  those  *whn  but  they  amount  to  the  same. meaning.— 


know  not  God.'  Every  vHieve»  and  puticff* 
larly  io  the  Psalms,  prayer  is  made  fkt  con- 
dition of  obtaining.  In  askinff « eedoBR,  sad 
knockiojg,  the  condition  and  the  rewammaBt 
appropriately  meet. 

To  those  who  come  to  the  Redeeaicr^  he 
has  declared  that '  they  shall  in  no  wise  be 
cast  out.'  Their  coming  is  the  Gondition  of 
their  being  accepted.  ^Ilest,' a^aio,  is  Oe 
consoling  promise  which  be  makes  to  *  the 
heavy  laden'  who  come  to  bim.  *  He  tfasl 
honoureth  me  I  will  hoooar,'  is  both  a  ccaifi- 
tion  and  a  reward.  What  is  the  proniaeof 
pardon  to  repentance,  but  a  condition  ?  The 
negative  denunciation  is  ac^onditioo.  *Ye 
wiU  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  bare  life. ' 
*  Without  holiness  no  man  afaall  aee  Ibe 
Lord ;  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God.'  Do  not  these  imply  the  blessings  s^ 
tending  the  contrary  temper?  Stale  the 
question  thus  :  Shall  we  be  neard,  if  we  do 
not  pray  ?  Shall  we  be  pardoned,  if  we  & 
not  repent  ? 

*>  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  beaj^  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  lor  tbeia 
that  love  him.'  It  is  the  We  of  God  then, 
which  is  the  condition  of  obtaining  those 
things  which  the  heart  of  man  cannol  coo- 
ceive. 

All  the  promises  made  to  ^tb  are  condi- 
tions, as  are  those  made  to  holiness.  Tbegood 
and  fhithful  servants  who  well  employed  ibeis 
ten  and  &ve  talents,  were  rewarded  by  bavis^ 
their  talents  doubled;  the  punishmesit  of 
their  unprofitable  companion  was  a  oonditioB- 
al  punisnment.  He  had  made  no  use  of  what 
was  committed  to  him. 

Why  is  that  bright  variety  of  pramiBes, 
'  to  him  that  overcometh,'  repeated  witfasnclb 
unwearied  iteration,  in  the  sublime  viaaaa 
of  the  saint  at  Patrons?  What  is  it  bat  m 
beautiful  concatenation  of  ccmditions  and 
rewards,  closed  with  that  joyful  <^imax,  *•  be 
that  overcometh  shall  be  a  pillar  ia  the  tem- 

fle  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  go  no  more  oat' 
f  language  more  clear  can  be  found,  if  as- 
surance more  explicit  can  |||given,  if  pro- 
mises more  distinct  can  be  prodnoed,  wt 
confess  we  know  not  where  to  look  fi>r  them. 
Did  not  Moses  himsdf,  tlie  most  diunter^led 
of  men,  look  io  the  recompense  of  the  re- 
ward? And  did  not  a  greater  than  Moses, 
<  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  endured 
the  cross,  despising  the  shame  T 

Promises  like  these  were  the  support,  and 
joy,  and  triumph,  of  his  immediate  apostles, 
and  of  their  remotest  successors ;  of  Kidkj. 
of  Latimer,  and  Cranroer.  They  will  still 
be  the  consolation  of  the  Christian  snflerer 
for  righteousness'-sake  to  the  end  of  time.— 
Let  us  not  then  forfeit  our  inheritance  by 
slighting  the  promise. 

^  This  is  a  reward  wholly  of  gnice  in  re- 
spect of  our  deserving,  but  of  justice,  on  ac- 
count of  the  purchase  of  it  bV  the  sacred 
treasuresof  Christ's  blood,  and  the  qnchai^e^ 
able  tenor  of  the  Gospel,  wherein  God  pro- 
mises heaven  to  all  obedient  and  true  bebev- 


ers. 
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There  is  a  prond  disinteresteclnesB  which 
ivroold  seem  to  intiniate,  that,  became  we  de- 
eeire  nothing  we  expect  nothing.  Our  ex- 
pectation,it  is  true,  arises  eatirety  from  Crod*s 
C^oodness,  and  not  at  all  from  our  merit.  It 
arises  especiall j  from  his  fidelity,  which  leads 
liim  to  make  good  his  own  enngement. 
He  has  Himselfsaid,  « fiutfaftal  is  He  that  has 
promised.' 

This  view  of  tiie  subject  deducts  nothing 
from  that  free  salvation  purchased  fiir  us  by 
the  death  of  the  Redeemer.  We  repeat,  it 
deducts  nothing  from  the  soverei^ty  of 
Crod.  All  the  promises  are  the  gracmas  of- 
fers of  an  amnesty  by  an  insnltea  King,  who 
condescends  to  omr  a  treaty  to  his  reMlikms 
subjects.  We  deserve  notning  at  his  hands. 
He  owes  us  nothing.  Punishment  we  do  in- 
deed deserve  *  if  He  were  extreme  to  mark 
what  is  done  amiss;'  yet  He  declares  that 
punishment  is  his  strange  work.  He  has 
reversed  the  attainder,  oy  the  sacrifices  of 
bis  Son.  The  attainted  rebel,  instead  of 
disputing  about  the  terms  of  reconciliation, 
instead  of  proposing  terms  of  his  own,  tbank- 
ftilly  accepts  what  the  king  offisrs.  -  Tbourh 
our  pardon  hangs  on  a  firm  belief  in  the 
great  truths  he  has  revealed,  let  us  not  so 
explain  these  as  to  hazard  or  neglect  the 
duties  he  has  enjoined  us  to  pemrm.  If 
our  faith,  though  sincere,  is  often  weak,  let 
us  remember,  that  our  obedience  is  even 
more  imperfect  than  our  ftuth ;  and  let  us, 
by  fervent  and  unremitting  prayer,  labour 
at  once  to  build  up  our  faith  which  is  weak, 
and  to  perfect  oar  obedience  which  is  defec- 
tive. 

God  not  only  pardons  as  a  merciful  king. 
He  enacts  laws  as  a  wise  legislator ;  still  the 
old  revolutionary  principles  are  continually 
breaking  out ;  to  cneck  which  the  sovereign 
proposes  temu  as  proofs  of  our  allegiance. — 
He  does  by  no  means  annex  salvation  to 
thenl,  but  he  requires  them  as  marks  of  our 
repentance,  as  confirmations  of  our  loyalty. 
He  requires  tbem  as  evidences,  both  of  our 
faith  and  of  our  submission.  By  the  infusion 
of  a  new  spirit  of  life  consequent  on  His 
pardon,  the  accj^uitted  rebel  adopts  a  new  set 
of  principles  which  shew  themselves  by  overt 
acts,  suggested  and  nourished  by  fervent 
prayer. 

we  are  aware  that  the  term  « evidences' 
used  above,  is  to  many  no  less  revolting, 
than  those  wbich  we  have  previously  noticed, 
but  by  this  excessive  affedtation  of  disinterest- 
edness and  refining  on  the  promises,  we 
shall  come  to  do  away  all  moral  obli^tion, 
we  shall  attenuate  the  substantial  realities  of 
Christianity  into  a  meagre  theory,  reduce  the 
fruitful  principle  of  practical  religion,  to  a 
dry  and  unproductive  speculation,  a  barren 
thing  to  which  nothior  that  is  perceptible, 
palpable,  tangible,  and  practical,  is  necessa- 
rily appended. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  too  notorious, 
that  the  terms  here  humbly  attempted  to  be 
vindicated  and  restored  to  their  true  signifi- 
cation, are  too  frequently  made  the  sum  and 
substance,  the  whole  of  rebgion,  till  the  spir- 
ituality of  the  Gospel,  and  the  great  pecuhar- 


ities  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  are  smothereil* 
in  the  heap  of  frigid  human  ethics. 

It  is  by  tne  promises  annexed  to  these  con- 
ditions, that  the  Christian  is  gradually 
brought  to  consider  prayer  not  merely  as  a 
duty,  but  to  value  it  as  a  privilege;  and  the 
more  earnestly  he  cultivales  this  spirit  of 
supplication,  the  more  deeply  will  it  enable 
him  to  penetate  into  the  recesses  of  his  own 
heart  The  more  he  discovers  the  evik 
wbich  he  there  finds,  be  will  be  so  far  from 
being  deterred  by  the  discovery,  from  ap- 
proaching to  the  uiuntain  of  mercy,  that  it 
will  lead  bim  to  be  more  diluent  as  well  as 
more  fervent,  in  bis  application  there.  No- 
thing so  fevourably  discovers  to  us  our  spirit- 
ual exisencies,  nothing  can  quicken  our  pe- 
titions for  their  relief  so  powerfully,  as  the 
conviction  of  their  actual  existeiice.-^In  this 
full  conviction,  in  this  earnest  application, 
the  Christian  at  len^h  feeb  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  in  its  consolations,  its  blessedness,  in 
its  mnsforming  power. 

Fotn  Excuietfor  the  ffegleet  of  Prayer.— 
The  Min  if  Burinees. — C<ue  ofJ^hemi- 
ah. — Prayer  againtt  the  Fear  cf  Death* — 
Characters  to  whom  this  Prayer  is  Reeom- 
mended, 

Tbsre  are  not  a  few,  who  offer  apoIo|pes 
for  the  neglect  of  spiritual  duties,  by  saying 
they  believe  them  to  be  right,  but  that  they 
are  tempted  from  the  exercise  of  them  by 
idleness,  or  business,  by  company,  or  plea- 
sure. This  may  be  true,  but  tem  ptations  are 
not  compulsions.  The  great  adversary  of 
souls  may  fill  the  fancy  with  alluring  images 
of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  draw  us  away  from 
any  outy,  but  it  is  in  our  own  choice  to  in- 
dulge, and  through  grace  to  repel  them.  He 
may  act  upon  the  passions  through  outward 
objects,  wnich  introduce  them  to  the  mind 
through  the  senses,  but  the  grace  of  God  en- 
ables all  who  fiuthfully  ask  it,  to  withstand 
them. 

If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  tempta- 
tion, sin  would  be  no  sin.  It  is  the  ofier  of 
the  grace  of  resistance  not  used,  which  makes 
the  offender  to  be  without  excuse.  All  the 
motives  and  aUureroents  to  sin,  would  be  in-  » 
effectual,  would  we  keep  up  in  our  minds 
what  are  its  'wages'— death ;  death  spiritual, 
death  eternal ! 

Of  all  the  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  prayer, 
the  man  of  business  justifies  his  omission  to 
himself,  by  the  most  plausible  apologies. — 
Many  of  this  class,  active  for  themselves, 
and  useful  to  the  world,  are  far  from  disputing 
either  the  propriety,  or  the  duty  of  prayer; 
they  are  willing  however,  for  the  present,  to 
turn  over  this  duty  to  the  clergy,  to  the  idle, 
to  women  and  cliildren*  Tliey  allow  it  to 
be  an  important  thing,  but  not  the  most  im- 
portant. They  acknowledge,  if  men  have 
time  to  spare,  they  cannot  spend  it  better ; 
but  they  have  no  time.  It  is  indeed  a  duty, 
but  a  duty  not  to  be  compared  with  that  ot* 
the  court,  the  bar,  the  public  office,  the 
countiog-house,  or  the  shop. 
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Now,  in  pleading^  for  the  im|>ortaiice  of  tbe 
one,  we  sboold  be  the  last  to  detract  from 
that  of  tbe  otber.  We  only  plead  for  their 
entire  compatibility. 

We  pass  over  the  instance  of  Daniel,  a 
man  or  business  and  a  statesman,  and  of 
many  other  public  characters,  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  confine  ourselves  to  tfae.ex- 
ample  of  Nehemiab.  He  was  not  only  an 
officer  in  the  court  of  the  g^reatest  king  of  the 
East,  but  it  was  his  duty  to  be  much  in  tbe 
royal  presence.  He  was,  on  a  particular 
occasion,  under  deep  affliction ;  for  Jerusa- 
lem was  in  ruins  I  On  a  certain  day  his  sad- 
ness was  so  great,  as -to  be  visible  to  the 
ktni^,  at  whose  table  be  was  attendinj^. 

The  monarch  enquired  tbe  cause  of  his 
sorrow,  and  what  request  he  had  to  make.— 
He  instantly  *  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven,' 
doubtless  to  strengthen  him,  and  then  made 
his  petition  to  the  king  for  no  less  a  boon,  than 
to  allow  him  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the  sa- 
cred citv.  His  prayer  preceded  his  request. 
It  was  that  prayer,  which  gave  him  courage 
to  present  that  petition,  and  which  perhaps 
induced  the  sovereign  to  grant  it.  What  a 
double  encouragement  is  here  given  to  the 
courtier,  both  to  pray  to  €rod,  and  to  speak 
truth  to  a  king! 

Though  the  plea  of  the  man  of  business, 
for  his  own  particular  exemption,  can  by  no 
means  be  granted,  yet  it  is  the  sense  he  en- 
tertains of  the  value  of  his  professional  duties, 
which  deceives  him.  It  leads  him  to  believe, 
that  there  can  be  no  evil  in  substituting  bu- 
siness for  devotion.  He  is  conscious  that  he 
is  industrious,  and  he  knows  that  industry  is 
a  great  moral  quality.  He  is  rightly  per- 
suaded, that  tbe  man  of  pleasure  has  no  such 
plea  to  produce.  He  therefore  imposes  on 
himself,  with  the  belief  that  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  substituting  a  moral  for  a  religious 
exercise ;  for  he  has  learned  to  think  highly 
of  morality,  while  he  assigns  to  relig^ion  only 
an  inferior  degree  in  his  scale  of  duties. 

He  usually  goes  to  church  once  on  the 
Sunday ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  infringe  on  his 
religious  system  to  examine  his  accounts,  to 
give  a  great  dinner,  or  to  begin  a  journey  on 
that  day. 

Now  it  is  a  serious  truth,  that  there  is  no 
■  man  to  whom  prayer  is  more  imperatively  a 
duty,  or  more  obviouslv  a  necessity,  than  to 
tbe  man  of  business;  whether  in  the  higher 
or  the  middle  classes  of  so<;iety.  There  is 
no  man  who  more  stands  in  need  of  quieting 
his  anxieties,  regulating  his  tempers,  cooling 
his  spirits  by  a  devout  application  for  the 
blessing  of  God;  none  to  whom  it  is  more 
necessary  to  implore  the  divine  protection  for 
the  duties  or  pfeservation  from  the  dangers 
of  the  scene  in  which  he  is  about  to  engage ; 
none  to  whom  it  is  more  important  to  solicit 
direction  in  the  difficulties  which  the  day 
may  produce ;  none  on  whom  it  is  more  in- 
cumbent to  solicit  support  against  tlio  temp- 
tations  which  may  be  about  to  assail  him  ; 
none  to  whom  the  petition  for  an  enlighten- 
ed conscience,  an  upright  intention,  a  sound 
probity,  and  an  undeviating  sincerity,  is  of 
more  i mportance.  ^ 


Wbati8«olikelya8pra.Ter  to  enable  btm 
to  stand  prepared  to  meet  tne  aoeideDtsI  fac- 
tuations  in  bis  affairs,  to  receive  widvnt  in- 
ebriation, a  sudden  flow  of  prosperovs  tor- 
tune,  or  to  sustain  any  adverse  circmartaacft 
with  resignation  ? 

Even  persons  in  more  retired  sitvatiess, 
even  those  who  have  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  religion,  cannot  but  acknowled^ 
bow  much  the  ordinary  and  neceanary  cares 
of  daily  life,  especially,  how  naoch  anv  un- 
expected accession  to  tbem,  aw  likely  to 
cause  absence  and  distraction  in  tlietr  devo- 
tions  : — ^bow  much  then  oagbt  tbej,  whose 
whole  life  is  business,  to  be  oo  tfaesr  goard 
against  these  dangers,  to  doable  their  vigrf- 
ance  against  them,  and  to  implore  directisn 
under  them. 

Were  tbe  Christian  soldier  accostoned 
never  to  engage  in  tlie  moral  battle  of  dasly 
life,  without  putting  on  this  panoply,  tbe 
shafts  of  temptation  would  strike  with  a  fee- 
ble and  erring  blow;  they  would  not  &•? 
deeply  pierce  the  guarded  heart.  And  were 
fervent  bumble  daily  prayer  once  conscien- 
tiously adopted,  its  effects  would  reach  be- 
yond the  week-day  engagements.  It  irould 
gradually  extend  its  benign  influence  to  the 
postponing  of  settling  accounts,  tbe  festire 
dinner,  and  the  not  absolutely  necessary 
journey,  to  one  of  those  six  days'in  wbicb  we 
are  enjoined  to  labour.  It  would  lead  him 
to  the  nabit  of  doing  *  no  manner  of  work' 
on  that  day,  in  which  the  doing  oi  it  was 
prohibited  by  the  great  Lawgiver  in  Ins  own 
person. 

We  have  more  than  once  alladed  to  the 
diversities  of  character,  occasional  events, 
diflerence  in  the  state  of  mind  as  well  as  cf 
circumstances,  which  may  not  only  render 
the  prayer  which  is  suitable  to  one  man  un- 
suitable to  another,  but  unsuitable  to  tt^ie 
same  man  under  every  alteration  of  dream- 
stances.     . 

But  among  the  proper  topics  for  prayer, 
there  is  one  which,  being  of  universal  inter- 
est, ought  not  to  be  omitted.  For  by  what- 
ever dissimilarity  of  character,  capacity, 
profession,  station,  or  temper,  the  condition 
of  inan,  and,  of  course,  the  nature  of  pray- 
er, is  diversified— there  is  one  grand  poini 
of  onion,  one  circumstance,  one  condition, 
in  which  they  must  all  meet ;  one  state,  of 
which  every  man  is  equally  certain  ;  one 
event  whk;h  happeneth  to  all,— « it  is  appoint- 
ed unto  every  man  once  to  die.*  The  rug:- 
ged  road  of  sorrow,  the  flowery  path  of  plea^ 
ure,  as  well  as 

•  The  paths  of  glory,  lead  bat  to  the  grave.' 
In  praying,  therefore,  against  tbe  fear  of 
death,  we  do  not  pray  against  a  contingent 
but  a  certain  evil ;  we  pray  to  be  deUvend 
from  the  overwhelming  dread  of  that  boose 
which  is  appointed  for  all  living — ^we  are  put 
in  mind  that  all  who  are  bom  must  die! 

<  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.^  To 
what  purpose  does  the  apostle  convert  this 
awful  proclamation  ?  Does  he  use  it  to  en- 
courage gloomy  tempers,  to  invite  to  nnpro- 
fitable  melancholy  ?  No:  beusestbeaolemQ 
admonition  to  stir  us  up  to  moral  goodness 
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—therefore,  'be  sober' — he  does  more,  he 
uses  it  to  excite  us  to  religious  vigilance,— 
*  and  watch  unto  prayer.'  '  ' 

Some  men,  and  they  are  not  the  best  men, 
talk  boldly  of  death,  especially  while  they 
suppose  it  to  be  at  a  distance ;  but  this  boast- 
fut  heroism  is  a  very  equivocal  symptom  of 
their  being  in  a  proper  state  to  meet  it.  Oth- 
ers of  a  less  conndent,  but  not  more  serious 
cast  of  mind,  take  pains  to  keep  it  as  far  as 
possible  from  their  thoughts,  lest  the  indul- 
ging such  gloomy  reflections  should  make 
them  uneasy,  and  embitter  Iheir  present  en- 
joyments. They  banish  it,  indeed,  from  their 
thoughts,  as  they  do  other  unpleasant  sub- 
jects ;  but  it  is  no  proof  that  we  do  not  fear 
a  thing,  because  we  manage  to  keep  it  out  of 
sight ;  on  the  contrary,  the  effort  betrays  the 
very  fear  which  it  denies. 

There  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  charac- 
ter of  man,  so  preposterous,  that  we  should 
not  believe  it,  if  we  did  not  feel  as  well  as 
see  it.  We  continue  eagerly  to  catch  at 
the  thin^  which  are  always  sliding  from  us, 
and  which  no  grasp  of  ours  can  retain, 
whilst  we  forget  the  tnings  that  are  not  only 
hastening  to  meet  us,  but  which  will  remain 
with  us,  not  through  time  only,  but  eter- 
nity. 

Others  are  afraid  to  think  of  death  for  the 
same  reason,  that  they  are  afraid  to  make 
their  will,  lest  it  should  bring  it  nearer:  but 
we  know  that  it  will  keep  up  the  remem- 
brance without  accelerating  tne  approach  ; 
familiarity  with  the  thought  is  the  best  means 
of  conquering  the  fear.  It  is  not  pusillani- 
mity, but  prudence,  so  to  fear  death  as  to 
fear  to  meet  it  in  an  unprepared  state  of 
mind  ;  and  that  fear  will  always  be  safe  and 
salutary,  which  leads  to  the  preparation. 

Prayer  against  the  fear  ot  death,  by  keep- 
ing up  in  us  a  constant  remembrance  of  our 
mortadity,  will  help  to  wean  us  from  a  too  in- 
timate  attachment  to  the  things  we  are  so 
soon  to  quit.  By  this  habitual  preparation 
to  meet  our  Judge,  we  shall  be  brought  to 
pray  more  earnestly  for  an  interest  in  the 
great  Intercessor ;  and  to  strive  more  effec- 
tually against  every  offence  which  may  ag- 
gravate the  awfulness  of  that  meeting.-.- 
Above  all,  such  a  prayer  will  more  emphati- 
cally remind  us  that  it  was  sin  which  brought 
death  into  the  world,  which  introduces  that 
original  principle  and  first  act  of  sin,  from 
which  all  our  natural  evil,  and  practical 
offences  are  derived. 

But  let  us  not  be  accustomed  to  tbink  of 
death  as  a  detached  and  separate  object,  as 
the  mere  insulated  circumstance  of  its  clos- 
ing our  eyes  for  erer  on  all  we  hare  been 
accustomed  to  cherish  ;  let  us  not  think  of 
it  only  as  a  consignment  to  the  narrow  cham- 
bers of  the  tomb,  but  let  us  ever  connect 
with  the  idea  of  death,  the  consoling  assur- 
ance that,  to  the  real  Christian,  its  sting  is 
drawn  out ;  this  will  fill  the  heart  with 
boundless  love  and  endless  gratitude  to  Him 
who  has  extracted  it.  This  thought  of  death, 
though  it  will  keep  up  in  the  mind  the  anti- 
cipation of  that  night,  which  as  to  this  world 
shall  know  no  morning,  will  also  keep  up 


the  glorious  prospect  of  that  eternal  day 
which  shall  know  no  night. 

Fervent  prayer,  that  divine  grace  may 
prepare  us  for  death,  will,  if  cordtally  adopts 
ed,  answer  many  great  moral  purposes.  It 
will  remind  every  individual  of  every  class 
that  *  the  time  is  short '-^that  *•  there  is  no 
repentance  in  the  grave.' 

To  the  man  nf  opuiencey  who  heapeth  up 
riches  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them, 
prayer  will  be  a  constant  memento  :  it  will 
remind  him  that  be  walketh  in  a  vain  shad- 
ow, and  disquieteth  himself  in  vain^;  it  will 
remind  him  of  laying  up  treasures  where 
thieves  cannot  enter,  nor  rust  corrode. 

The  habit  of  praying  against  the  fear  of 
death  would  checK  the  pride  of  youthful 
beauty,  by  reminding  her  now  soon  it  must 
say  to  the  worm.  Thou  art  my  father,  and  to 
corruption,  Thou  art  my  mother  and  sister. 

The  man  of  geniui,  he  who  thought  that 
of  making  many  books  there  would  be  no 
end  ;  who,  in  bis  zeal  to  write,  had  neglected 
to  pray  ;  who  had  thought  little  of  any  im- 
mortality but  that  which  was  to  be  conferred 
by  the  applause  of  dying  creatures  like  him- 
self; who,  in  the  vanity  of  possessing  tal- 
ents, had  forgotten  that  ne  must  one  day  ac- 
count for  the  application  of  them  ;  if  happily 
he  should  be  brought  to  see  the  evil  of  his 
own  heart,  to  feel  the  wants  of  his  own  soul, 
how  intense  will  be  his  repentance,  that  he 
had  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the 
praise  of  God  !  how  fervently  will  he  pray 
that  his  mercies  may  not  aggravate  the  ac-> 
count  of  his  sins ;  that  his  talents  may  not 
become  the  instrument  of  his  punishment ! 
How  earnestly  will  he  supplicate  for  pardon, 
how  devoutly  will  he  *  gfive  glory  to.  God 
before  bis  feet  stumble  on  the  dark  moun- 
tains !' 

The  man  of  busineMit  to  whom  we  have  al- 
readv  adverted,  who  thought  his  schemes  so 
deeply  laid,  his  speculations  so  prudently 
planned,  that  nothing  could  frustrate  them  ; 
who  calculated  that  the  future  was  as  much 
in  his  power  as  the  present,  forgot  that  death, 
that  grand  subverter  of  projects,  might  in- 
terpose his  veto.  This  man,  who  could  not 
find  time  to  pray,  must  find  time  to  die — ^he 
may  at  length  fijid — happy  if  he  ever  find  it, 
that  he  cannot  meet  his  end  with  a  peaceful 
heart,  and  a  resigned  spirit,  without  the  pre- 
paration of  prayer  for  support  in  that  awful 
period,  *  when  his  purposes  shall  be  broken 
off  and  all  his  thoughts  perisb.' 

The  man  qf  pleasure,  alas  !  what  shall  we 
say  for  him  ?  He  is  sunk  to  the  lowest  step 
of  degradation  in  the  moral  scale ;  he  has 
not  even  human  supports;  he  has  robbed 
himself  even  of  the  ordinary  consolations 
resorted  to  by  ordinary  men.  He  has  no 
stay  on  which  to  lay  hold,  no  twig  at  which 
to  catch,  no  pretence  by  which  to  flatter 
himself  into  a  false  peace  ;  no  recollection 
of  past  usefulness ;  he  has  neither  served  his 
country,  nor  benefited  society— what  shall 
we  say  for  him  ?  If  he  pray  not  for  himself, 
we  must  pray  for  him— with  God  all  things 
are  possiole. 

The  patriot,  indefatigable  in  the  public 
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seirice,  distinguisbed  for  integp'ity,  but  oe^- 
lectiog*  tbe  offices  of  Christianity;  whose 
lofty  character  power  had  not  warped,  nor 
cupidity  debased,  but  whose  religious  princ'- 

EU»,  though  they  had  ne^er  been  renouoced, 
ad  not  been  kept  in  exercise ;  a  spirit  of 
rare  disinterestedness ;  a  moralist  of  un* 
blenched  honour,  but  who  pleaded  that  duty 
had  left  him  little  time  for  devotion !  Should 
divine  mce  incline  him  at  last  to  seek  God, 
should  he  begin  to  pray  to  be  prepared  for 
death  and  judgment,  he  will  deeply  regret 
with  the  contrite  cardinal,  not  that  he  served 
his  king  faithfully,  but  that  his  highest  ser- 
vices Iwd  not  been  devoted  to  their  hig^hest 
object  In  this  frame  of  mind,  that  ambition 
which  was  satisfied  with  what  earth  could 
give,  or  kings  reward,  will  appear  no  longer 
glorious  in  his  eyes.  True  and  just  to  his 
king,  demoted  to  his  country,  faithful  to  all 
but  his  God  and  himself,  he  now  laments  that 
he  had  neglected  to  seek  a  better  country, 
neglected  to  serve  the  King  Eternal,  the 
blessed  and  only  Potentate;  neglected  to 
obtain  an  interest  in  a  kingdom  which  shall 
not  be  moved.  He  feels  that  mere  patriot- 
ism, grand  as  is  its  object,  and  important  as 
is  its  end,  will  not  afford  support  to  a  soul 
sinking  at  the  approach  or  the  inevitable 
hour,  at  the  view  of  final  judgment. 

The  Aero,  who,  in  the  hot  engagement, 
surrounded  with  tbe  '•  pride,  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war,'  bravely  defied  death,  for- 
got all  that  was  personal,  and  only  remem- 
bered—nobly remembered,  bis  country,  and 
his  immediate  dut>  ;— animated  with  the 
glory  that  was  to  be  acquired  with  his  arm, 
and  almost  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  Roman 
patriot ; 


What  pity 


That  we  can  die  bat  once  to  serve  our  country  !* 

yet  this  hero,  if  he  had  never  made  a  con- 
science of  prayer,  may  he  not  hereafter 
find,  that  the  most  successful  instrumentality 
ia  a  distinct  thing  in  itself,  and  will  be  differ- 
ent in  its  results,  from  personal  piety  ?  May 
he  not  find  that,  though  he  saved  others,  him- 
self he  cannot  save  ? 

If,  however,  in  after-life,  in  the  cool  shade 
of  honourable  retirement,  be  be  brou^^t 
through  tbe  grace  of  God,  to  habituate  him- 
self to  earnest  prayer,  he  will  deeply  regret 
that  he  ever  entered  the  field  of  battle  with- 
out imploring  tbe  favour  of  the  God  of  bat- 
tles; that  he  had  ever  returned  alive  from 
slaughtered  squadrons,  without  adoring  the 
Author  of  his  providential  preservation.  If 
his  penitence  be  sincere,  his  prayer  will  be 
effectual.  It  will  fortify  him  under  the  more 
depressing  prospect  of  that  death  which  is 
soon  to  be  encountered  in  the  solitude  of 
his  darkened  chamber,  without  witnesses, 
without  glorjT,  without  the  cheering  band, 
without  the  spirit-stirring  drum ;  without  the 
tumultuous  acclamation  ;  with  no  objects  to 
distract  his  attention;  no  convicting  con- 
cerns to  divide  his  thoughts ;  no  human  arm, 
either  of  others  or  his  own,  on  which  to 
depend.  This  timely  reflection,  this  late, 
though  never  too  hite  prayer,  mav  still  pre- 


pare him  for  a  peaceful  dyings-bed ;  iHy  lead 
nim  to  lean  on  a  stronger  arm  than  \m  ovd, 
or  that  of  an  army ;  may  <soDdtict  Mm  to  a 
victory  over  his  last  enemy,  and  Ibm  du- 
pose  him  to  meet  death  in  a  aaler  slate  ^% 
when  he  despised  it  in  the  field,  may  Vic- 
him  to  acknowledgje,  that  while  he  oootmaed 
to  live  without  subjection  to  the  Cantsa  d 
his  salvation,  though  he  had  foiugfat  orarc^ 
be  had  not  yet  fought  the  good  fight. 


The  CmuMiont  of  Prefer — JCt  Perpttul 

ObligaUon^ 

In  addition  to  what  has  alreadr  been  o:. 
served,  as  to  convenient  seasoDii  for  pmer. 
we  cannot  but  remark,  that  many  Chhstn* 
have  been  enabled  to  convert  their  tnsk 
into  blessings,  by  gradually  bnngtog  then- 
selves  to  devote  the  hours  of  waknol  ssi 
even  painful  ni^ts  to  devout  meditation  ae^ 
prayer.    By  doing  at  first  some  violeooe  l> 
their  inclinations,  they  have  aftei  w  aids  himi. 
in  it  both  profit  and  pleasure.     Tbe  oigi: 
has  been  made  to  them  a  season  at  hcait- 
searching  thought  and  spiritual  oensoialinr. 
Solitude  and  stillness  completely  shot  oot 
the  world ;  its  business,  its  cares,  its  imper- 
tinences.   The  mind  is  sobered,  the  pasAwrs 
are  stilled,  it  seems  to  the  watchfol  Cbrii- 
tian  as  if  there  were  in  the  universe  onij 
God  and  his  own  soul.    It  is  an  ioezpresa* 
ble  consolation  to  him  to  feel  that  the  oae 
Being  in  the  universe,  who  never  ahuDher- 
eth  nor  sleepeth,  is  the  ver^  Being  to  whon 
he  has  free  access,  even  in  the  most  an- 
seasonable  hours.    The  fiiculties  of  the  niiid 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  in  their  highest  eier- 
cise,  but  the  affections  of  the  heart,  from  ibe 
exclusion  of  distracting  objects,  more  readilr 
ascend  to  their  noblest  object.    Night  aii4 
darkness  are  no  parasites:   conscience  t» 
more  easily  alarmed.    It  puts  on  fiswer  dis- 
guises.    We  appear  to  ourselves  more  what 
we  really  are.    This  detection  is  salotary. 
The  glare  which  the  cheerful  day-light,  busi- 
ness, pleasure,  and  company,  had  shed  over 
all  objects,  is  withdrawn.    Schemes  which, 
in  the  day  had  appeared  plausible,  now  pre- 
sent objections.     What  bad  then  appeared 
safe,  now,  at  least,  seems  to  require  delibe- 
ration.   This  silent  season  of  self^zamiaa- 
tion,  is  a  keen  detector  of  any  latent  evil 
which,  like  the  fly  in  the  box  of  perfiiaw, 
may  corrupt  much  Uiat  is  pore. 

When  this  communion  with  God  can  be 
maintained,  it  supplies  deficiences  of  devo- 
tion to  those  who  have  little  leisure  dnni^ 
the  day ;  and,  by  thus  rescuing  these  other- 
wise lost  hours,  it  snatches  time  fircNa  obli- 
vion, at  once  adds  to  the  length  of  life,  and 
weans  from  the  love  of  it. 

If  the  wearied  and  restless  body  be  tempt- 
ed to  exclaim '  would  God  it  were  momiagt' 
the  very  term  su^rgests  the  most  ooasoliDg 
of  all  images.  The  quick  mind  shoots  for* 
ward  beyond  this  vale  of  tears,  beyond  tbe 
dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  it 
Rtretcbes  onward  to  the  joyfiil  roomiag  of  tbe 
Resurrection ;  it  anticipates  that  bles«ed  sfste 
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where  there  is  no  more  weepings  and  no  more 
nig^ht — no  weeping,  for  God's  own  hand  shall 
wipe  awar  the  tears;  no  night,  for  the  Lamb 
himself  shall  be  the  light. 

If  disqnalifyiog  pain,  or  distressing  langonr, 
prevent  the  utterance  of  supplication,  pa- 
tience is  itself  a  prayer,  and  a  prayer  which 
will  not  fail  to  be  heard.  We  have  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  an  answer  to  silent  prayer,  in 
the  case  of  Moses.  In  a  situation  of  extreme 
distress,  when  he  had  not  uttered  a  word, 
*  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  I  have  heard  thy 
crying.' 

The  tender  mercy  of  our  compassionate 
Father  will  make  sense,  and  find  meaning 
in  a  prayer  which  is  almost  unintelligible  to 
the  languid  su fTerer  who  offers  it.  God  wants 
viot  to  be  informed,  he  wants  only  to  be  re- 
membered, to  be  loved,  to  be  sought. 

If,  however,  in  the  conduct  of  this  nightly 
watching,  and  this  nightly  prayer,  your  own 
stock  of  thought  or  expression  is  absolutely 
deficient,  prophets  and  apostles  wiU  not  only 
afford  you  the  most  encouraging  examples, 
but  most  perfect  assistance.  More  espe- 
cifdly  the  royal  treasury  of  king  David  lies 
open  to  you ;  and  whatever  are  your  wants, 
there  your  resources  are  inexhaustible. 

What  joyful  appeals  does  the  psalmist 
make  to  Him  to  whom  the  darkness  and  the 
light  are  both  alike  !  *  Have  I  not  remem- 
bered Thee  in  my  bed,  and  thought  upon 
Thee  when  I  was  waking  ?'  '  In  the  nignt,' 
he  again  exclaims,  '  I  commune  with  my 
own  heart,  and  search  out  my  spirit.'  And 
of  this  holy  practice  was  he  so  little  weary, 
that  he  resolved  to  persevere  in  it  *  As  long 
as  I  live  will  I  magnify  Thee  in  this  manner.' 
Similar  to  this  is  tiie  apostrophe  of  the  evan- 
gelical prophet — '  With  my  soul  have  I  de- 
sired Thee  in  the  night.' 

The  Psahns  of  David  exhibit  the  finest 
specimen  of  experimental  religion  in  the 
world.  They  are  attended  with  this  singular 
advantage  and  this  unspeakable  comfort,  that 
in  them  God  speaks  to  us  and  we  sneak  to 
Him.  This  delightful  interlocution  between 
the  King  of  saints  and  the  penitent  sinner ; 
this  interchange  of  character,  this  mixture  of 
prayer  and  promise,  of  help  implored  and 
grace  bestowed,  of  weakness  pleaded  and 
strength  imparted,  of  favour  shown  and  lat- 
itude returned,  of  prostration  on  one  part 
and  encouragement  on  the  other,  of  abound- 
ing sorrow,  and  overflowing  mercy,  this 
beautiful  variety  of  affecting  intercourse  be- 
tween sinful  dust  and  infinite  goodness,  lifts 
the  abased  penitent  into  the  closest  and  most 
elevating  communion  with  his  Saviour  and 
his  God. 

Yet,  inestimable  as  are  the  Psalms  of  Da- 
vid, in  every  point  of  view,  and  especially 
for  the  purpose  here  recommended,  as  a  re- 
fuge for  the  suffering  body,  the  wakeful  mind, 
the  praying  spirit,  and  the  oppr^sed  heart — 
that  very  sanctity,  and  depth  of  devotional 
feeling,  which  is  their  life- blood,  may  lead  to 
a  dangerous  misapplication  in  the  mouth  of 
the  irreligious.  Holy  expressions  in  prayer, 
and  ebullitions  of  grateful  praise,  arc  more 
easily  committed  to  the  meraorv,  than  im- 


pressed upon  the  heart.  And  is  there  not 
some  danger,  that  not  only  the  mere  formal- 
ist, but  even  the  immoral  man  may  apply  to 
himself  sentiments,  declarations,  assurances, 
and  comforts,  which  can  only  belong  to  the 
real  Christian  ?  For  instance ;  the  arrogant 
man,  as  if,  like  the  dervise  in  the  Persian  fa- 
ble, he  had  shot  his  soul  into  the  character  he 
assumes,  repeats  with  complete  self-applica- 
tion, '  Lord,  I  am  not  high-minBed ;'  the  tri- 
fler  says,  *  I  bate  vain  thoughts ;'  the  irre- 
ligious, '  Lord  how  I  love  thy  law.'  He  who 
seldom  prays  at  all,  confidently  repeats,  *  All 
the  day  long  I  am  occupied  in  thy  statutes.' 
The  covetous,  in  the  words  of  Paul  or  David, 
with  as  much  self-complacency  deprecates 
avarice,  as  if  the  anatnema  a^nst  it  had 
ever  opened  either  his  heart  or  his  purse. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  hardest  substan- 
ces, by  continual  attrition,  are  at  length  pen- 
etrated, it  is  the  pleasing  task  of  charity  to 
hope,  Uiat  the  habitual  repetition  of  such 
feelings,  sentiments,  and  principles  may  sink 
into  the  hard  heart,  may  lead  its  possessor  to 
look  into  himself,  to  compare  woat  he  feels 
with  what  he  reads,  and  ov  discovering  the 
discrepancy  between  his  life  and  his  prayers, 
may  open  bis  eyes  on  his  own  danger,  till  by 
the  ^race  of  God  the  holy  vehicle  of  his  hy- 
pocrisy may  be  made  that  of  his  conversion. 

Pernaps  you  area  doubting,  weak,  and 
trembling  penitent ;  not  indeS  doubting  of 
the  mercies  of  God,  but  of  your  own  interest 
in  them.  This  feeling  may  arise  from  a  deep 
and  humbling  sense  of  your  own  sins  and  in- 
firmities, raUier  than  from  any  criminal  un- 
belief. Here  comes  into  your  relief  a  whole 
host  of  gracious  promises,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  your  case.  The  tender  images  of  *  the 
smoking  flax,'  and  '  the  bruised  reed,'  the 
promise  acceptance  of  *  the  contrite  spirit, 
and  the  broken  heart'  But  beyond  all 
praise  is  the  consoling  assurance  of  ourgpreat 
High  Priest,  that  *  ne  is  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities.'  Touched  with 
them,  not  only  when  he  was  *  a  man  of  sor- 
rows and  ficquainted  with  grief,'  but  now 
when  he  ia  even  *  ascended  to  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  his  Father  before  the 
world  began.' 

How  soothing  is  this  expression  of  the  Di- 
vine compassion  !  It  is  not  barely  the  hear- 
ing or  the  seeing,  it  is  the  J^eeling  of  onr  in- 
firmities. He  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are.  This  is  the  most  exquisite  touch 
of  sympathy ;  he  not  only  suffered  but  was 
temptea ;  here  indeed  the  resemblance  has 
its  limitation  :  for  he  was  without  sin.  He 
knew  the  condition  of  ^  bein|^  tempted,'  but 
not  that  of  yielding  to  it  It  is  this  feeling  of 
being  tempted,  which  gives  him  such  an  in- 
timate concern  in  the  feeble  fearful  Chris- 
tian. He  sends  the  angel  of  his  presence, 
and  saves  them.  What  a  striking  confirma- 
tion of  the  blessed  truth,  that  in  all  our  afflic- 
tions he  is  afflicted,  is  the  awful  interrogation, 
*  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecotest  thou,'— not  my 
church,  but  *■  me  ?* 

It  is  a  further  encouragement  to  the  de- 
jected spirit,  that  the  Almighty  was  not  con- 
tented to  shew  his  willingness  to  pardon  by 
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single  declarations,  however  strong  and  full. 
He  has  heaped  up  words,  be  has  crowded  im- 
ages, he  has  accamulated  expressions,  he 
lias  exhausted  language,  by  aJl  the  variety 
of  synonymes  which  express  love,  mercy, 
pardon,  and  acceptance.  They  are  gracious- 
ly crowded  together,  that  the  trembling 
mourner  who  was  not  sufficiently  assured  by 
one,  might  be  encourag^  by  another.  And 
it  i^  the  consuromation  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness, that  this  message  is  not  sent  by  his  am- 
bassador, but  that  the  King  of  kings,  the 
ble^ised  and  only  Potentate,  condescends  bim> 
self  to  pronounce  this  royal  proclamation, 
*  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gra- 
cious, long-suffering  and  abundant  in  g^ood- 
ness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thou- 
fiands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and 
''    Forgiving  indeed,  but  in  consonance 
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with  his  just  demand  of  repentance  and  re 
formation,  '  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty.' 

The  ardent  and  affectionate  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  within  a  very  few  verses,  has 
also  represented  the  Almighty  under* every 
character  that  is  endearing  and  consoling. 
He  denominates  him  ^  the  God  of  patience 
and  of  comfort,'  *■  the  God  of  hope  and  of 
peace  :'  tillcs  which  are  peculiarly  address* 
cd  to  all  the  exigencies  of  man,  and  gra- 
ciously expressive  of  God's  will  and  power 
(o  supply  them.  There  is  an  appropriation 
of  the  terms  to  the  state  of  the  fallen  children 
of  mortality,  calculated  to  take  awav  all  fear, 
and  to  iill  the  vacant  room  with  love,  and 
peace,  and  gratitude  unspeakable. 

Refuse  not  then  to  take  comfort  from  the 
promises  of  God,  when  perhaps  you  are  ea- 
sily satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  pardon 
from  a  frail  and  sinful  creature  like  younelf 
whom  jrou  had  offended  Why  is  6od  the 
only  being  who  is  not  believed  ?  who  is  not 
trusted  ?  O  thou  that  hearest  prayer,  why 
unto  Thee  will  not  all  flesh  come  ? 

Hut  though  God's  pardoning  grace  knows 
no  bounds,  his  sanctifying  grace  is  given  by 
measure,  is  given  as  we  use  what  we  have 
already  received.  God  seems  to  reserve  in 
his  own  hands  a  provision  for  our  humility, 
and  thus  keeps  prayer  in  full  exercise.  The 
one  is  progressive  m  its  operation,  the  other 
is  full  and  free,  bestowed,  not  for  any  right- 
eousness in  the  receiver,  but  for  that  full  and 
perfect  oblation  once  made  for  sin.  Is  it  not 
a  most  fallacious  trust  to  expect  that  our  sins 
will  be  blotted  out  without  that  habitual  re- 
pentance annexed  to  the  promise  ?  It  is 
vain  to  offer  the  bribe  of  burnt  offerings,  the 
thousands  of  rams,  or  the  rivers  of  oil.  God 
desires  not  to  be  paid  for  our  pardon,  nor 

{)rofited  by  oar  offerings.  He  never  sells 
lis  favours.  The  riches  of  the  universe, 
which  are  indeed  already  his,  could  not  pro- 
cure the  pardon  of  a  single  sinner,  but  he 
prescribes  the  duty,  wh^  he  promises  the 
pardon.  *  Repent,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out.' 

It  would  therefore  supply  ample  matter  for 
habitual  prayer,  had  we  only  the  sins  of  our 
nature  to  lament ;  but  when  to  these  we  add 
our  practical  offences,  oh,  how  great  is  tlie 


sum  of  them  !  Yet  though  tbey  apure 
than  we  can  express,  they  are  Dot  j^ier 
than  God  can  forgive ;  not  more  ^  ihe 
blood  which  was  shed  for  them  can  wiAw. 

But  he  to  whom  the  doty  of  pnyer  un- 
known, and  by  whom  the  privilq^'of  pnn; 
is  unfelt,  or  he  by  whom  it  is  neglected,'  or 
he  who  uses  it  for  form  and  not  from  feelio;. 
may  probably  say,  Will  this  work,  vevr 
some  even  if  neceesarj,  never  know  an  eixi 
Will  there  be  no  period  when  God  wiU  :^ 
pense  with  iU  regular  exeraise .'  Will  t^. 
never  be  such  an  attainment  of  the  cod  {r- 
posed,  as  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  dkcc.- 
tinue  the  means  ? 

To  these  interrogatories  there  ii  hot  gv^ 
answer,  an  answer  which  shall  be  ako  mt^ 
by  an  appeal  to  the  en<iuirerhiiii8el£ 

If  there  is  any  day  in  which  veareQvri 
certain  that  we  shall  meet  with  no  trial  fnc 
Providence,  no  temptation  from  llie  rork, 
any  day  in  which  we  shall  be  sure  tob^e 
no  wrong  tempers  excited  in  oanelTei,  u 
call  to  bear  with  those  of  othen,  no  jma- 
tune  to  encounter,  and  no  needof  Dniy 
assistance  to  endure  it,  on  thai  mormn^  we 
may  safely  omit  prayer. 

If  there  is  any  evening  iawfaicbwefaaTe 
received  no  protectioQ  from  God,  lod  a- 
perienced  no  mercy  at  his  baodi ;  if  ^< 
have  not  lost  a  single  opportomty  of  doss; 
or  receiving  good,  if  we  are  quite  cerru 
that  we  have  not  once  spoken  oosbisedlr 
with  our  lips,  wnor  entertained  one  nio  or 
idle  thought  in  our  heart,  on  that  oifbt  m 
may  safely  omit  praise  to  God,  and  me  cos* 
fession  of  our  own  sinAilness,  onthitDsb 
we  may  safely  omit  humiliation  and  IbaDb 
giving.  To  repeat  the  convene  woiiii  be 
superfluous. 

When  we  can  conacientioasly  say,  tiol  tt- 
ligion  has  given  a  tone  to  our  condiict,  i  Ii' 
to  our  actions,  a  rule  to  our  thoaglits»ibndle 
to  our  tongue,  a  restraint  toerei7*>^ 
passion,  a  check  to  every  eril  temper,  th^ 
some  will  say,  we  may  safely  bedisini»« 
from  the  drogery  of  prajrer,  it  will  tbco  taw 
answered  all  the  end  wmch  \ou  so  tirewra^- 
ly  recommend.  So  far  from  it,  we  «**'. 
figure  to  ourselves,  that  if  weoonld  boJX^^ 
hear  of  a  being  brought  tosnch  perfectwflK 
discipline,  it  would  unquestionably  befool 
that  this  would  be  the  very  bciog  who  9oa^ 
continue  roost  perseveringly  in  the  practice 
of  that  devotion,  which  bad  so  matem  y 
contributed  to  bring  his  heart  and  niiid  (bip 
so  desirable  a  state,  who  would  most  trtfflt^ 
to  discontinue  prayer,  who  would  be  i** 
appalled  at  the  thought  of  the  conditwo  "JJi; 
which  such  discontinuance  wooM  be  bif' 
to  reduce  him.  Whatever  others  do,  w^ 
continue  forever  to  *  sing  prai«e»  BDtoTMf- 
O  Thou  most  Highest;  be  wiU  cooUpn*^ 
tell  of  Thy  loving  kindness  wriyin  w 
morning,  and  of  ihy  truth  in  the  Bipit  sea- 
son.' ^  A 

It  if  true  that  while  he  considered  ^ 
gion  as  something  nominal  and  <^^f.  ^ 
rather  than  as  a  principle  of  spirit  in»doMr 

he  felt  nothing  encouraging,  no^^tf^ 
ing,  nothing  delightful  ID  prayer,  p"^^" 
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lie  beg^an  to  feel  il  as  the  means  of  procuring 
Die  most  aubsUntial  bteasmgs  to  oU  heart : 
since  he  began  to  experience  something  of 
the  realization  of  the  promises  to  his  soul,  in 
the  performance  of  this  exercise,  he  finds 
there  is  no  employment  so  satisfactory,  none 
that  bis  mind  can  so  little  do  without;  none 
that  so  effectually  raises  him  above  the  world, 
none  that  so  opens  his  eyes  to  its  empty 
shadows,  none  which  can  make  him  look 
with  so  much  indifference  on  its  Ivin^  vani- 
ties ;  none  that  can  so  powerfully  dfefend  him 
a^^ainst  the  assaults  of  temptation,  and  the 
allurements  of  pleasure,  none  that  can  so  sus- 
tain him  nnder  labour,  so  carry  him  through 
difficulties ;  none  that  can  so  quicken  him  in 
the  nractice  of  every  virtue,  and  animate  him 
in  the  discharge  of  every  duty. 

But  if  prayer  be  so  exhilarating  to  the 
sonl,  what  shall  be  said  of  praise  P  Praise  is 
the  only  employment,  we  nad  almost  said,  it 
is  the  only  duty,  in  which  self  finds  no  part. 
Id  praise  we  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  think 
only  of  Him  to  whom  we  offer  it.  It  is  the 
most  piirelv  disinterested  of  all  services.  It 
is  gratitude  without  solicitation,  acknow- 
ledgement without  petition.  Prayer  is  the 
overflowing  expression  of  onr  wants,  .praise 
of  our  affections.  Prayer  is  the  language  of 
the  destitnte,  praise  of  the  redeemed,  sinner. 
If  the  angelic  spirits  offer  their  praises  ex- 
empt from  our  mixture  of  infirmity  or  alloy, 
yet  we  have  a  motive  for  gratitude,  unknown 
even  to  the  angels.  They  are  unfallen  be- 
ings ;  they  cannot  say  as  we  can,  <  Worthy 
the  Liamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us.'— Prayer 
is  the  child  of  faith,  praise  of  love.— Pra^^er 
is  prospective.  Praise  takes  in,  in  its  wide 
range,  enjoyment  of  present,  remembrance 
of  past,  and  anticipation  of  future  blessing^. 
Prayer  points  the  only  way  to  heaven, 
'  praise  is  already  there.' 


On  Inlereestory  Prayer* 

Tii£  social  affections  were  given  us,  not 
only  for  the  kindliest,  but  the  noblest  pur- 
poses. The  charities  of  fother,  son,  and 
brother,  were  bestowed,  not  only  to  make 
life  pleasant,  but  to  make  it  useful ;  not  on- 
ly that  we  might  contribute  to  the  present 
comfort,  but  to  the  eternal  benefit  of  each 
other. 

These  heaven-implanted  affections  are 
never  brought  into  exercise  more  properly, 
nor  with  more  lively  feelings,  than  in  inter- 
cessory prayer.  Car  frien£  may  have  wants 
which  we  cannot  remove,  desires  which  we 
cannot  gratifjr,  afflictions  which  we  cannot 
relieve,  but  it  is  always  in  our  power  to  bring 
them  before  God ;  to  pray  for  them  whenev- 
er we  pray  for  onrselves.  This,  as  it  is  a 
most  pleasant  and  easy,  so  it  is  an  indispensi- 
ble  obligation.  It  is  a  duty  which  brings  the 
social  affections  into  their  hifffaest  exercise, 
and  which  may  be  reciprocally  paid  and  re- 
ceived. 

The  same  Scriptures  which  expressly  en- 
join that  supplication,  prayers,  intercession, 
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and  giving  of  thanks  he  made  for  nil  men, 
furnish  also  nnmerous  examples  of^e  effi- 
cacy of  intercessory  prayer.  We  need  not 
dwell  on  the  instance  of  the  rain  obtained  by 
the  prayers  of  Elijah,  or  the  earlier  availing 
intercessions  of  Moses,  with  other  public  de- 
liverances effected  in  the  same  maoner. 

Though  the  perseverance  of  Abraham^ 
prayer  did  not  prevent  the  extermination  of 
the  polluted  city,  yet  doubtless  the  blessing 
he  solicited  for  it  returned  unto  his  own  bo- 
som, and  the  successive  promises  made  by 
the  Almighty  Judge  to  the  successively  re- 
duced '  number  of  the  righteous,  for  whoso 
sake  the  petition  for  pi^servation  was  off*ered, 
afford  a  proof  of  the  Divine  approbation  and 
a  striking  encouragement  to  persist  in  the 
duty  of  intercessory  prayer.  The  promise 
of  God  was  not  withdrawn.  The  prayer  was 
conditional,  and  could  the  petitioner  have 
made  up  his  very  lowest  complement,  the 
city  had  been  saved.  The  interceding  heart 
in  any  event  is  sure  to  gain  something  for 
itself. 

Prayer  is  such  an  enlarger  of  the  aflfec- 
tions,  such  an  opener  of  the  heart,  that  we 
cannot  but  wonder  how  any  who  live  in  the 
practice  of  it,  should  be  penurious  in  their 
alms  ;  or  if  they  do  ^ve,  should  do  it 
•  grudgingly  or  of  necessity.*  Surely  if  our 
praj^er  be  cordial,  we  shall  be  more  ready  to 
^usist  as  well  as  to  love  those  for  whom  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  supplication  to 
God.  It  is  impossible  to  pray  sincerely  for 
the  well-being  of  others,  without  being  de- 
sirous of  contributing  to  it.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  a  more  complete  species  of  self-de- 
ception than  that  practised  by  an  avaricious 
professor  of  religion,  one  who  goes  on  me- 
chanically to  pray  for  the  poor,  whilst  his 
prayer  has  neither  opened  his  heart  nor  his 
purse.  He  may  value  himself  on  this,  as  on 
other  instances,  of  bis  ingenuity,  in  having 
found  out  so  cheap  a  way  of  doing  good,  and 
go  on  contentedly,  till  he  hear  those  tremend- 
ous words  of  exclusion,  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it 
not  tome.* 

There  is  a  generosity  in  religion.  The 
same  principle  which  disposes  a  Christian  to 
contnbnte  to  the  temporal  interests  of  those 
he  loves,  inclines  him  to  breathe  his  earnest 
supplication  for  their  spiritual  benefit.  Not 
only  does  prayer  for  others  promote  natural 
affection,  not  only  does  it  soften  the  heart  of 
him  who  intercedes,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they 
for  whom  the  intercession  is  mane,  may  reap 
the  benefit. 

But  our  intercessions  must  neither  dwell  in 
generalities  for  the  public,  nor  in  limitations 
to  the  wants  of  our  particular  friends. 

The  Christian  is  the  friend  of  every  de- 
scription of  the  children  of  mortality.  In 
the  fulness  of  our  compassion  for  the  mise- 
ries of  mankind,  we  pour  out  our  hearts  in 
prayer  for  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  we  do 
wen.  Bnt  there  is  another  and  a  lar^  class 
who  are  still  more  objects  of  onr  pity,  and 
consequently,  should  be  of  our  prayer.  We 
pray  for  those  who  have  no  portion  in  this 
world,  but  do  we  not  sotaetimes  forget  to 
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pray  for  those  wlio  Lave  their  whole  portion 
in  it  ?  We  pray  for  the  praying  servants  of 
Ood,  hat  perhaps  we  neglect  to  pray  for 
those  who  never  pray  for  tk^roselyea.  These 
are  the  persons  who  stand  moat  in  need  of 
the  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  and  of  our 
Christian  importunity  in  their  favour. 

Is  it  not  affecting,  that  even  into  our  devo* 
tions  we  are  disposed  to  carry  the  regard  we 
too  highly  indulge  of  the  ^ood  things  of  this 
life,  by  earnestly  implortnff  mercy  upon 
those  who  want  them;  and  by  foiigetting  to 
ofier  our  supplications  in  favour  of  those  who 
are  blinded  by  the  too  full  enjoyment  of 
them.  If  the  one  doty  be  done,  should  the 
other  be  left  undone  ? 

Happily  we  live  in  an  age  presenting  ma- 
ny instaoces,  where  neither  high  station,  nor 
great  riches  impede  piety,  or  obstruct' devo- 
tion. Yet,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  general 
tendency  of  rank,  and  especially  of  riches, 
is  to  withdraw  the  heart  from  spiritual  exer- 
cises, more  than  the  hand  from  pecuniary 
bounty. 

Let  us  then  fervently  include  among[  the 
objects  of  our  supplication  that  very  pitiable 
and  very  necessitous  class  among  tne  rich 
nnd  great,  if  such  a  class  there  be,  who  live 
without  any  sensible  feeling  of  the  presence 
of  God  as  acknowledged  in  prayer:— for 
those  persons  who  never  entertam  a  doubt  of 
their  own  deserts,  even  if  thev  do  not  deny 
Him  who  is  the  giver  of  the  boundless  bles- 
sings which  lead  them  to  foiget  Him — 
Strange !  that  the  very  overflowing  cup 
which  ought  to  ensure  gratitude  should  in- 
duce forgetfulness!  Strang!  that  prayer 
to  God  should  be  neglected  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  His  bounties. 

May  the  writer  be  permitted  to  enrich  the 
penury  of  her  own  meagre  composition  with 
a  beautiful  extract  from  one  whose  unequal- 
led  rhetoric  was  always  warmed  by  a  deep 
sensibility,  and  occasionally  tinctured  with 
religious  feeling— the  eloquent  and  almost 
prophetic  author  of  Reflections  on  the  Rev- 
olution in  France: — 

*  The  English  people  are  satisfied,  that  to 
the  great,  the  consolations  of  religion  are  as 
necessary  as  its  instructions.  They  too  are 
among  tne  unhappy.     They  feel  personal 

Eain  and  domestic  sorrow.  In  these  they 
ave  no  privilege,  but  are  subject  to  pay 
their  full  contingent  to  the  contributions  le- 
vied on  mortality.  They  want  this  sovereip^ 
balm  under  their  groawing  cares  and  anxie- 
ties, which  being  less  conversant  about  the 
limited  wants  of  animal  life,  range  without 
limit,  and  are  diversified  by  infinite  combina- 
tions in  the  wild  and  unbounded  reruns  of 
imagination.  Some  charitable  dole  is  want- 
ing to  these  our  often  very  uohappy  breth- 
ren, to  fill  the  gloomy  void  that  reigns  in 
minds  which  have  nothing  on  earth  to  hope 
or  fear ;  something  to  relieve  in  the  killing 
languor  and  overlaboured  lassitude  of  those 
who  have  nothing  to  do ;  something  to  ex- 
cite an  appetite  to  existence  in  the  palled  sa- 
tiety which  attends  on  all  pleasures  which 
may  be  bought,  where  nature  is  not  left  to 
^er  own  process,  where  even  d^ire  is  antici- 


pated, and  therefore,  fimitioa  defeated  hf 
meditated  schemes  and  contrimnees  oc  de-- 
light;  and  no  interval,  DO  obstacle,  is  inter- 
posed between  the  widi  and  the  accotrnili^- 
ment* 

O  you  great  ones  of  the  earth,  wfaoiD  ricbc-s 
ensnare  and  prosperity  betrays — be  Ivgdy 
liberal,  even  rrom  self-interest.  Not,  indeed. 
expecting  to  make  the  liberadity  yon  bestow 
a  remuneration  for  the  derotions  jaa  with- 
hold. Scatter  your  superfluities,  and  mor* 
than  your  superfluities,  to  the  destitute,  11 
not  to  vindicate  Providence,  yet  to  bcae^t 
yourselves.  Not,  indeed,  to  revire  tiieo'd 
pious  fraud  of  depending  for  salvation  «■ 
the  prayers  of  others;  yet  still  yoo  may 
hope  to  be  repaid,  with  usurionis  interest, 
from  the  pious  poor,  by  the  ^^T  tcoAer 
cliarity  of  their  prayers  n>r  yon.  'fhar  nip- 
plications  may  possibly  be  so  heard,  thai  yen 
may,  at  length,  be  brought  to  tlie  indimBsa- 
hie  necessity,  and  the  bounden  daty  of  prat- 
ing for  yourselves. 

As  to  the  commanding  duty  of  praying  fo* 
our  enemies,  the  most  powernil  exainple  be> 
queathed  to  us  in  Scripture,  next  to  that  &. 
his  Divine  master  on  tne  cross,  is  that  of  S'. 
Stephen.  Even  c^ter  the  expiring  martrr 
had  ejaculated  *  Lord  Jesus  receire  my  spi- 
rit,^ he  kneeled  down  and  cried  with  a  kmi 
voice  *  Lord  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  ebai«e. 
Let  every  instance  of  Roman  greatnesffiX' 
mind,  let  every  story  of  Grecian  magna- 
nimity be  ransacked,  and  prodiice,  who  can, 
such  another  example.  Theirs  is  tnoNnir, 
this  is  grandeur;  theirs  is  heroism,  IhiB  o 
Christianity;  they  died  for  their  coanb^, 
Jesus  for  bis  enemies;  they  implorad  tlie 
gods  for  themselves,  Stephen  <or  faisinar- 
derers. 


The  Praying  ChriUian  tn  the  IForid.— n^* 
Promuto/BeHtoiheChrieaam. 

As  the  keepinr  up  a  doe  sense  of  rdigira. 
both  in  foith  ana  practioe,  so  raaterially  dr- 
pends  on  the  habit  of  fervent  and  beart-tVit 
dovotion,  may  we  be  permitted,  in  this  phce. 
to  insist  on  the  probaole  effects  which  woaM 
follow  the  devout  and  conscieotioas  exercise 
of  prayer,  rather  than  on  prayer  itself? 

As  soon  as  religion  is  really  beoome  th( 
earnest  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  ineviia- 
tably  become  the  great  business  of  our  Urcs ; 
the  one  is  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  02 
the  other :  consequently  the  religion  of  Cc* 
heart  and  lifo  will  promote  that  prayer  bj 
which  both  have  been  promoted. 

They,  therefore,  little  advance  the  tra' 
interests  of  mankind,  who,  under  the  power- 
ful plea  of  what  great  things  God  hsis  doiH 
for  us  in  our  redemption  by  His  Son,  negtff ' 
to  encourage  our  active  services  in  His 
cause.  Hear  the  words  of  inspiration,  *  Be 
not  slothful;'  'run  the  race;'  *fi^t  the 
good  fight ;'  '  strive  to  enter  in ;'  *  give  dili- 
gence;^ 'work  out  your  own  salvation;' 
'  God  is  not  unmindful  to  forget  your  labour 
of  love  i* '  bat  when  ye  have  done  ^  aar, 
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e  are  unprofitable  flervantsy  ye  have  ckme 
lat  which  wwt  your  duty  to  do.' 

Bat  it,  after  we  hare  done  all>  we  are  qd- 
rofitable  seirants,  what  shall  we  be  if  we 
ive  done  nothing  ?  Is  it  not  obyious  that 
le  Holy  Spirit,  who  dictated  these  exhor- 
Ltions,  clearly  meant  that  a  sound  faith  in 
le  word  of  God  was  meant  to  produce  holy 
xertioo  in  his  cause?  The  actinty  in 
oing  good,  of  the  Son  of  €rod  was  not  ex- 
eedcd  by  his  devotion,  and  both  glorious- 
r  illustrated  his  doctrines,  and  confirmed 
is  dtFinity.  Until  we  make  then  our  re- 
gion a  part  of  our  common  life,  until  we 
ring  Christianity,  as  an  illustrious  genius  is 
add  to  have  brought  philosophy,  from  its 
etreat  to  live  in  the  world,  and  dwell  among 
len ;  until  we  have  brought  it  from  the 
loset  to  the  active  scene,  irom  the  church 
o  the  world,  whether  that  world  be  the  court, 
he  senate,  the  exchange,  the  public  office, 
he  private  counting-bouse,  toe  courts  of 
ustice,  the  professional  departments,  or  the 
lomestic  drawing-room,  it  will  not  have 
uUt  accomplished  what  it  was  sent  on  earth 
oao. 

We  do  not  mean  the  introduction  of  its 
aoguage,  but  of  its  spirit :  the  former  is  fre- 
{uently  as  incompatible  with  public,  as  it  is 
iDsuitable  to  private  business ;  but, the  latter 
s  of  universal  application*  We  mean  that 
he  temper  and  oispositions  which  it  is  the 
)bject  of  prayer  to  communicate,  should  be 
fept  alive  in  society,  and  brou^tinto  action 
n  its  affairs.  That  the  int^pity,  the  vera- 
city, the  justice,  the  purity,  the  liberality, 
,he  watchfulness  over  ourselves,  the  candour 
lowards  others,  all  exercised  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  and  strengthened  by  the  word  of 
[jrod  and  prayer,  should  be  brought  from  the 
retirement  of  devotion  to  the  regulation  of 
Lbe  conduct. 

Though  we  have  observed  above,  that  it 
is  rather  the  spirit  than  the  language  of  reli- 
gion that  should  be  carried  into  business,  yet 
we  cannot  forbear  regretting,  that  we  seem 
to  declime  much  from  the  sober  usages  of 
our  ancestors.  Formerly  testamentary  in- 
struments were  never  made  the  mere  con- 
veyance of  worldly  possessions.  They  were 
also  made  the  vehicle  of  pious  sentiments, 
and  always  at  least  opened  with  a  devout 
o(rering  of  the  soul  to  Him  who  gave  it. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  man 
ran  write  the  words  my  hut  toill  without  a 
solemn  reflection  on  that  last  ac<  which  must 
ineritably  follow  it,  and  in  view  of  which  act 
he  is  making  it.  May  not  this  alteration  in 
the  practice  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  decline 
of  habitual  prayer,* 

*  I  beg  lesre  to  strengthen  my  own  lentiments 
on  this  head,  by  quoting  a  passage  from  an  eminent 
nnd  truly  pious  barrister,  with  an  extract  from  the 
hat  will  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  age. 

*•  Of  late  years,  it  has  been  the  fashion  (fbr  there 
1*3  a  fashion  even  in  the  last  act  of  a  man*s  life)  to 
omit  these  solemn  preambles.  I  confess  myself  an 
approver  of  them,  as  believing  it  to  be  useflil  to  the 
Murvivingrelatives  of  the  testator  to  draw  their  at- 
tention to  the  tiemendons  oonsequeneea  of  the  se- 
paration of  soul  and  body  at  a  sei^sons  of  impres- 


I  But  what  fair  opportunities  have  certain 
of  the  great  officers  of  the  law,  especially  in 
their  charges^  of  giving  to  them  a  solemnity 
the  most  impressive,  by  adverting  more  fre- 
quently to  the  awful  truths  of  Christianity ! 
£ven  if  such  awakening  appeals  to  the  con- 
science should  fail  of  their  effect  on  the  un- 
happy convicts  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
they  may  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  some 
of  the  numerous  persons  present.  A  coun- 
sel, a  caution,  a  reproof,  an  exhortation,  all 
on  pure  Christian  principles,  and  thus  coming 
from  a  profession  to  which  it  appears  not 
immediately  to  belong,  may,  especially  from 
not  being  expected,  produce  consequences 
the  roost  salutary.  The  terribly  affecting 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  the  appalling 
scene  so  soon  to  follow,  roust  gi7e  an  unspeak- 
able weight  to  the  most  touching  admonition. 
He  who  IS  judging  the  condemned  violator 
of  divine  and  human  laws,  stands  as  a  kind 
of  representative  of  the  future  judge  of  quick 
and  dead,  and  will  himself  soon  be  judged  by 
Him,  a  consideration  which  makes  his  re- 
sponsibility peculiarlv  tremendous*'* 

But  to  return. — Though  we  must  not,  in 
accommodation  to  the  prevailing  prejudices 
and  unnecessary  zeal  a^nst  abstinence  and 
devotion,  neglect  the  imperative  duties  of 
retirement,  prayer,  and  meditation;  yet, 
perhaps,  as  prayer  makes  so  indispensable 
an  article  in  the  Christian  life,  some  retired, 
contemplative  perscms  may  apprehend  that 
it  makes  the  whole ;  whereas  pra^rer  is  only 
the  operation  which  sets  the  machine  going. 
It  is  tne  slnrpest  spur  to  virtuous  action,  but 
not  the  act  itself.  The  only  infallible  incen-> 
tive  to  a  useful  life,  but  not  a  substitute  for 
that  usefulness.  Religion  keeps  her  children 
in  full  employment,  it  finds  them  work  for 
every  day  in  the  week,  as  well  as  on  Sun- 
days. 

The  praying  Christian,  on  goin^  into  the 
world,  feels  that  his  social  and  rebgious  du- 
ties are  happily  comprised  in  one  brief  sen- 
tence— *I  wiU  ihifue  upon  the  command- 
ments to  DO  them.'  What  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  so  indissolubly  joined,  he  does  not  sepa- 
rate* 

He  whose  heart  has  been  set  in  motion  in 

sibility  and  reflection.'  By  the  following  extract, 
from  the  will  of  the  late  mr.  Burke,  it  will  be  seen, 
tiiat  his  sentiments,  on  this  point,  coincided  with 
those  above  expressed.  *  First,  accordius  to  tho 
ancient  good  and  laudable  custom,  of  which  mv 
heart  and  understanding  recognise  the  propriety,  I 
bequeath  my  soul  to  Uod,  mping  for  His  mercy 
through  the  only  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  My  bod^  I  desire,  if  I  should  die  at 
any  place  very  convenient  for  its  transport  thither, 
(bat  not  otherwise,)  to  be  buried  at  the  church  at 
Beaconsfield,  near  to  the  bodies  of  my  dearest 
brother  and  my  dearest  son,  in  all  humility  pray- 
ing, that,  as  we  have  lived  in  perfect  unity  togctli- 
er,  we  msy  together  have  part  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  just.*    Roberts  on  Wills,  vol.  ii.  p.  376. 

*  The  late  Lord  Kenybn  was  neither  afVaid  nor 
ashamed  to  introduce  both  the  doctrine  and  lan- 

KageofChristianitv  on  these  occasions;  and  we 
ve  lately  seen  other  valuable  iofstancps  of  the 
adoption  of  thh  pi;^ticej 
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the  monaog  by  prayer,  who  has  had  his  spi- 
ritual pulae  quickened  by  a  serious  perusal 
of  the  Holy  ocriptures,  wall  fiod  his  work 
erawing^  upon  him  in  rej^lar  oroporlkm  to 
his  willingiieas  to  do  it  He  is  oihgently  ex- 
atct  in  the  immediate  duties  of  the  passing 
day.  Thougfh  procrastination  is  treated  by 
many  as  a  light  evil,  he  studiously  avoids  it, 
because  he  has  felt  its  mischiefe ;  be  is  active 
even  from  the  love  of  ease,  for  he  knows  that 
the  duties  which  would  have  cost  him  little, 
if  done  on  the  day  they  were  due,  may,  by 
the  accumulation  of  many  neglected  dajs, 
cost  him  much.  Tbe  iear  of  this  rouies  mm 
to  immediate  exertion,  if  the  case  in  ques- 
tion be  doubtful,  he  deliberates,  he  inquires, 
he  mrays ;  if  it  be  clear  and  pressing,  what 
his  naod  finds  to  do,  he  does  witn  all  his  might, 
and  in  the  calls  of  distress  he  always  acts  on 
his  favourite  aphorism,  that  giving  soon  is 
giving  twice. 

Abroad  how  many  duties  meet  him !  He 
has  on  his  hands  the  poor  who  want  bread, 
the  afflicted  who  want  comfort,  the  distress- 
ed who  want  counsel,  tbe  ignorant  who  want 
teaching,  the  depressed  wlw  want  soothing. 
At  home  he  has  his  family  to  watch  over. 
He  has  to  give  instruction  to  his  children, 
and  an  example  to  his  servants.  But  his 
more  immediate,  as  well  as  more  difficult 
work  is  with  himself,  and  he  knows  that  this 
exercise,  well  performed,  can  alone  enable 
him  wiselv  to  perform  tbe  rest  Here  he 
finds  work  for  every  &oulty  of  bis  under- 
sttnding,  every  conquest  over  bis  will,  for 
every  affection  of  his  heart.  Here  his  spirit 
truly  labours.  He  has  to  watch,  as  well  as 
to  pra^,  that  his  conscience  be  not  darkened 
by  pr^udice;  that  his  bad  qualities  do  not 
assume  the  shape  of  virtues,  nor  his  good 
ones  engender  self-applause;  that  his  ocMt 
intentions  do  not  mislead  his  judj^ent ;  that 
bis  candour  do  not  d^;eoerate  into  indiffer- 
ence ;  nor  his  strictness  into  bigotry ;  that 
his  moderation  do  not  freeze,  nor  his  eeal 
bum.  He  has  to  control  his  impatience  at 
the  defeat  of  bis  most  wisely  csonceived  plans. 
He  will  find,  that  in  his  biest  services  there 
48  something  that  is  wrong,  much  that  is 
wanting;  and  he  feels,  that  whatever  in 
them  is  right,  is  not  his  own,  but  the  gift  of 
God. 

He  finds  that  his  obedience  is  nncomplete, 
that  his  warmest  affections  are  languid,  per- 
haps his  best  intentions  not  realized,  his  oest 
resolves  not  followed  up.  In  this  view, 
thoup^h  he  is  abased  in  dust  and  ashes  in 
looking  up  to  God  as  the  fountain  of  perfec- 
tion, he  is  cheered  in  looking  up  to  him  also 
as  the  fountain  of  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus. 
He  prays,  as  well  as  strives,  that  the  know- 
ledge Of  his  own  faults  may  make  him  more 
humble,  and  his  sense  of  the  divine  mercies 
more  grateful. 

He  wijl  find  that  his  faith,  even  though  it 
does  not  want  sincerity,  will  too  frequently 
want  enerev.  He  has,  therefore,  to  waton 
against  cold  and  heartless  prayer;  though, 
perhaps,  the  humility  arising  from  this  con- 
sciousness is  a  benefit  in  another  way.  He 
feels  it  difficult  to  bring  every  *  thought  into 


captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Chint,*  fit  te 
goes  on  cheerily,  willing  to  believe  that  vhsit 
may  be  difficult  is  not  impoeaible.  He  has 
to  struggle  against  over  anxiety  fiMrtnporal 
thiii|^  He  has  to  preserve  aimplicity  ol  m- 
tention,  consistency,  and  pMBraeveraBoe.  Hs 
has,  in  short,  to  watch  a^^nat  n  long  hstc: 
sins,  errors^  and  teroptatioiis»  -wfascb  bew^: 
find  heavier  in  weight,  end  move  in  nwite:, 
the  more  closely  helooka  into  hia  cetabgae. 

Tbe  praying  Christian  in  tbe  wosid  fe^ 
above  all,  to  watch  against  the  fear  of  nea, 
as  he  may  find  it  more  easy  to  entore  tJbe 
cross  than  to  despise  the  sbsmne.     E»ven  tf  be 
have  in  a  good  degree  oonqoered  tliis  ten^.- 
ation,  he  may  still  find  a  more  dunMeiuB  «s- 
emy  in  the  applause  of  tbe  srorld  than  fas 
found  in  its  enmity*    He  bas  observed,  tat 
many  amiable  ana  even  psoas   persons  wki 
are  got  above  the  more  volc^ar  aUnrcBMob 
of  the  world,  who  have  savmoonted  all  the 
temptations  of  a  mere  eenraai  Idnd,  srhoan 
no  longer  subdued  by  its  softeoinsp  hmria. 
its  secnicing  pleasures,  its  dazahy  sploi- 
dours,  nor  its  captivating  amnseoieBta,  hare 
not  yet  onite  escaped  this  danger.     Tbe  keec 
desire  or  its  good  opinion,  the  antie^  far  it» 
applause,  ensnares  many  who  are  gix  abore 
an3r  thing  else  which  the  world  has  to  o&r. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  last  lingeriog'  ain  whidi 
cleaves  even  to  those  who  luive  made  a  con- 
siderable progress  in  reli^ioo,  the  still  nacs- 
tinguislied  passion  of  a  mind  great  enough  to 
have  subdued  many  other  passiona. 

The  danger  of  the  Christian  in  the  worU, 
ia from  the  world*  He  is  afraid  c€  the  sleek, 
smooth,  insinuating,  and  not  diacffeditahie 
vices;  he  guards  against  aelf-oomplaceney. 
If  his  affairs  prosper,  and  his  repntatifii 
stands  high,  he  oetakes  himself  to  his  only 
sure  refuge,  humble  prayer.  He  knows  ft 
is  more  easy  to  perform  a  hundred  ri^U 
deeds,  and  to  keep  many  virloes  in  exercise, 
than  *to  keep  himself  unspotted  fraiB  the 
world,*  than  to  hold  the  things  of  the  world 
with  a  loose  hand^  Even  has  best  actioin. 
which  may  bring  him  most  credit,  hate 
their  dangers;  they  make  him  fear  thst 
*  while  he  has  a  name  to  live,  he  is  dead.' 

Though  much  above  feeting  any  jof  in 
vulgar  acclamation,  be  is  not  insensit^  to 
the  praise  of  those  who  are  praised  by  otbeti ; 
but  though  not  indiffiirent  to  tbe  good  opin- 
ion  of  g^ood  men,  tlie  praise  even  of  Ibe  best 
is  not  ms  object :  he  knows  that  lo  obtain  it, 
is  not  the  end  for  which  he  was  sent  into  tbe 
world.  His  ambition  is  of  a  higher  order,  it 
has  a  lo/Uer  aim.  Tbe  praise  of  man  oaanot 
satisfy  a  spirit  which  reels  itself  made  fcr 
immortality. 

He  feels  that  if  he  had  no  sin  bat  vaaitr, 
the  consciousness  of  that  alone,  woidd  be 
sufficient  to  set  him  on  his  guard,  to  ooickcn 
him  in  prayer,  to  cantion  htm  in  eononct.— 
He  does  not  feet  vanity  as  he  fears  any  other 
individual  vice ;  as  a  single  enemy«  against 
which  he  is  to  be  on  the  watch,  but  as  that 
vice  which,  if  indulged,  would  poison  all  his 
virtues.  Among  tM  sins  of  the  iao^  man« 
he  knows  that  *SiiB  kind  goeth  not  oat  but 
by  prayer.*    When  he  fa^axs  it  said  of  any 
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opular,  and  especiallv  of  aay  religious, 
haracter,  ^  he  is  a  good  man»  but  be  is  vaio/ 
{e  says  wiUun  bitnseif,  he  is  vain,  and  there- 
>re,  I  fear  be  is  not  a  good  man.  How 
nany  right  qualities  does  vanity  rob  of  their 
alue,  bow  many  right  actions  of  their  re- 
gard ! 
Every  suspicion  of  the  first  stirring  of 
anity  in  himself,  sends  him  with  deeper  pros- 
ration  before  his  Maker.  Lord  what  is 
nan  !  shall  the  praise  of  a  fellow  creature, 
rhose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  whose  ashes 
nust  soon  be  mingled  with  my  own,  which 
nay  even  before  my  own  be  consigned  to 
cindred  dust,  shall  Hiu  praise  be  of  sufficient 
)otency  to  endanger  the  humility  of  a  being, 
vho  is  not  only  rooking  forwara  to  the  ap- 
plause of  those  glorious  spirits  which  sur- 
-ound  the  throne  of  God,  but  to  the  appro- 
bation of  God  himself  ? 

When  those  with  whom  he  occasionally 
mixes,  see  the  praying  Christian  calm .  and 
jheerftil  in  the  world,  they  little  suspect  the 
frequent  struggles,  the  secret  conflicts  he  has 
within  OtMrs  see  his  devout  and  consci- 
entious life,  but  he  alone  knows  the  plague 
of  his  own  heart.  For  this  plague  he  seeks 
the  only  remedy ;  to  prayer,  that  balm  of 
liurt  minds  he  constantly  repairs. 

The  praying  Chnstian  endeavours  to 
make  even  what  to  some  might  seem  casual 
expressions  in  Scripture,  matter  of  improve- 
ment.  He  is  not  contented  to  devote  to  the 
distressed  his  mere  superfluities,  he  makes 
requisitions  on  his  fnigalitv  to  add  to  his  con- 
tributions, and  he  learns  this  lesson  from  the 
highest  modeL 

He  observes  that  He  who  could  leed  thon- 
saods  by  a  word  of  His  mouth,  vet  took  care 
not  to  let  the  miracle  pass  without  grafting 
oo  it  a  moral  maxim  for  general  use,  a  reli- 
gious duty  for  ffeneral  practice. — He  who 
could  have  multiplied  to  any  extent  the 
twelve  baskets,  as  He  had  done  the  ^we 
loaves,  condescended  to  say,  *  gather  ujp  the 
fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost ;' 
and  that  he  might  set  an  example  of  prayer 
in  every  possible  form.  He  had  previously 
bletted  the  simple  but  abundant  meal,  pre- 
senting, in  this  sinf^le  instance,  an  union  of 
three  great  quadities^generosity,  economy, 
and  devotion. 

The  practical  Christian  observes,  with 
grateful  admiration,  how  Scripture  has,  as 
it  were,  let  down  to  the  plainest  apprehen- 
sion the  habitual  duty  of  constantlv  looking 
to  God,  .by  a  familiar  allusion  taken  from 
domesticltfe. — ^The  fidelity,  the  diligent  at- 
tention, the  watchful  observance  of  *  the 
eyes  of  a  servant  looking  to  the  hand  of  his 
Master,  and  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to  the  hand 
of  her  fflistreas,'  is  a  simple  illustration  of 
the  Christian's  dutv,  equally  intelligible  to 
him  who  serves,  ana  obhgatory  on  \am  who 
is  served. 

To  a  worldly  man,  his  own  sin  appears 
less  than  it  is ;  to  a  good  man,  g^reater ;  not 
that  he  sees  through  a  false  medium,  ori^- 
(Ifravates  the  truth,  or  forgets  the  apostle's 
direction  to  think  soberiv;  but  while  the 
nominal  Christian  weighs  bis  offences  in  the 


scales  of  the  world,  the  praying  Christian 
brings  him  to  the  balance  of  the  sanctuarjr. 
The  former  judges  of  sin  only  as  he  sees  it 
in  others  ;  and  tlie  worst  men  in  the  rank 
above  the  vulgar,  do  not  always  appear  so 
bad  as  they  are.  In  his  own  heart,  ne  sees 
little,  because  with  that  heart  he  is  not  ac« 
quainted.  Whereas  his  own  bosom  is  the 
very  place  where  the  eood  man  looks  for  sin, 
and  his  perceptions  of  what  is  wrong  are  so 
delicate,  that  he  sees  it  in  its  first  seed  ;  in 
short,  the  one  thinks  himself  worse  than  oth- 
ers, because  be  knows  himself  well ;  the  oth* 
er  thinks  himself  better,  because  he  knows 
himself  not  at  all. 

When  we  connder  the  conflicts  and  the 
trials  of  the  conscientious,  watchful,  praying 
Christian,  we  shall  estimate  aright  the  value 
of  the  consoling  promise  of  that  eternal  rest 
from  his  labours,  which  supports  him  under 
them.  And  though  reH  is  one  of  the  lowest 
descriptions  of  the  promised  bliss  of  heaven, 
yet  it  nolds  out  a  cheering  prospect  of  relief 
and  satisfaction  to  a  feelin|j^  beinff,  who  is 
conscious  of  the  fallen  condition  of  his  mor- 
tal nature  in  all  its  we^cness  and  imperfeo- 
ton.  12#j€,  therefore,  is  of  itself,  a  promise 
sufficientiv  mviting  to  make  him  aesireto 
depart  ana  to  be  with  Christ,  even  independ- 
ently of  his  higher  hope.  The  ioy  unspeak- 
able, the  crown  of  glory,  and  all  those  other 
splendid  images  of  the  blessedness  of  heaven, 
exalt  and  <deUght  his  mind.  But  it  is,  though 
with  a  hiffher,  yet  with  a  more  indefinite  &- 
li^ht.  He  adores,  without  fully  comprehen- 
dmg  the  mighty  blessing.  But  the  promise 
of  rest  is  more  mtelligibTc  to  the  heavy-laden 
Christian;  he  better  understands  it,  because 
it  is  so  exacUy  applicable  to  his  present 
wants  and  feelings  :*-£Am  is  not  our  rest. 
It  offers  the  relief  longed  for  by  a  weary, 
frail,  and  feverish  being.  He  who  best  knew 
what  man  wanted,  promised  to  His  disciples 
peace  and  reaty  and  His  Divine  Spirit  has 
represented  the  state  of  heaven  under  this 
image  more  frequently  than  an}r  other,  as 
being  in  more  direct  contrast  to  its  present 
state— estate  of  care,  anxiety,  and  trouble, 
and  a  state  of  sin,  the  cause  of  all  his  other 
troubles.  Perhaps  this  less  elevated  view 
of  heaven  may  occur  more  rarely  to  persons 
of  high-wrought  feelings  in  religion,  yet  to 
the  Christian  of  a  contrary  charactar,  it  is 
a  never-fiuUng  consolation,  a  home-felt  so- 
lace, the  object  of  his  fervent  prayer.  What 
a  support  to  be  persuaded  that  '  the  work  of 
righteousness  is  peace,  and  the  effect  of 
righteousness  is  quietness  and  assurance  for 
ever  !• 


7^  Lord's  Prayer,  a  model  bolh  far  our 
devotion  and  our  practice. — It  teachee  the 
duty  of  promoting  schemes  to  advance  the 
Qlorytf  God. 

It  is  not  customary  for  kings  to  draw  up 
petitions  for  their  subjects  to  present  to  them- 
selves; much  less  do  earthly  monarchs  con- 
sider the  act  of  petitioning  worthy  of  re- 
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ward,  nor  do  they  number  the  petitions  so 
much  among  the  services  done  them,  as 
among  the  burthens  imposed  on  them. 
Whereas  it  is  a  singpilar  benefit  to  our  fallen 
race  that  the  Ktog  of  Kings  both  dictates  our 
petitions,  and  has  promised  to  recompense  us 
xor  making  them. 

In  the  Lord's  prayer  may  be  found  the 
seminal  principle  of  all  the  petitions  of  a 
Christian,  both  for  spiritual  and  temporal 
things ;  and  however  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  he  will  necessarily  depart  from  his 
model  in  his  choice  of  expressions ;  into 
w^iat^er  laminss  he  may  expand  the  pure 
gold  of  which  it  is  composed,  yet  he  will  still 
Sod  the  general  principle  of  bis  own  more 
enlar^^  application  to  God,  substantially 
contained  in  thb  brief  but  finished  compen- 
dium. 

Is  it  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  con- 
desconsion,  that  knowing  our  propensity  to 
err,  our  blessed  Lord  should  Himself  haye 
dictated  our  petitions,  partly  perhaps  as  a 
corrective  of  existing  superstitions,  but  cer- 
tainly to  leave  behind  Him  a  regulcUor  by 
which  all  future  ages  should  nt  tiieir  devo- 
tions ;  and  we  might  perhaps  establish  it  as 
a  safe  rule  for  prayer  in  general,  that  any 
petition  which  cannot  in  some  shape,  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  spirit  of  some  part  of  the 
Lord's  prayer  may  not  be  right  to  be  adopt- 
ed. Here  temporal  things  are  kept  in  their 
due  subordination ;  they  are  asvdd  for  in 
great  moderation,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
our  dependence  on  the  Giver.  The  request 
for  the  divine  intercession  we  must  of  course 
offer  for  ourselves  as  the  intercessor  had  not 
yet  assumed  his  mediatorial  office. 

There  is  in  this  prayer  a  concatenation  of 
the  several  clauses,  what  in  human  compo- 
sition the  critics  call  concealed  method 
The  petitions  rise  out  of  each  other.  Every 
part  also  is,  as  it  were,  fenced  round,  the 
whole  meeting  in  a  circle;  for  the  desire 
that  God's  name  may  be  hallowed.  His  will 
be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come,  is  referred 
to,  and  confirmed  by  the  ascription  at  the 
close.  If  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  are  His,  then  His  ability  to  do  and  to 
give,  are  declared  to  be  infinite. 

But,  as  we  have  already  observed,  if  we 
do  not  make  our  prayer  the  ground  of  our 
practice,  if  we  do  not  pray  as  we  believe,  and 
act  as  we  pray,  we  must  not  wonder  if  our 
petitions  are  not  heard,  and  consequently  not 
answered. 

In  tiie  tremendous  scene  in  the  Apocalyp- 
tic vision,  where  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
stand  before  God,  and  the  books  were  open- 
ed, and  another  book  was  opened ;  the  dead 
were  judged  out  of  those  tbin«]^,  which  were 
written  in  the  books ;  were  judged  according 
— not  to  their  prayers,  but  *  their  works.' 
Surely  then  Christiaoity  is  a  practical  reli- 
gion, and  in  order  to  use  aright  the  prayer 
our  Lord  has  iriven  us,  we  must  model  our 
life  by  it  as  well  as  our  petitions. 

If  we  pray  that  the  name  of  God  may  be 
liallowed,  yet  noglect  to  hallow  it  ourselves, 
by  family  as  well  as  personal  devotion,  and 


a  oooscientiotts  attendance  on  aU  tbeore.- 
nances  of  public  worship,  we  defeal  the  end 
of  our  praying,  by  foiling  short  of  its  ofahia- 
tion. 

The  practical  discrepancies  between  cv 
prayers  and  our  practice  do  not  eod  hers. 
How  frequently  are  we  solemnly  implarua; 
of  God,  that  'His  kingdom  may  cooKr 
while  we  are  doing  nothing  to  promole  L 
kingdom  of  grace  here,  and  oonaequcct.r 
His  kingdom  of  glory  hereafter. 

If  we  pray  that  God  wonld  *  gire  His  sod 
the  heathen  for  His  mheritance,'  and  ^et 
make  it  a  matter  of  indiffereooe,  wbdaer 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  globe  should  lire 
heathens  or  die  Christians  ;  if  we  pray  tiJ. 
*  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  may  oover  tL<f 
earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,*  yet  ac; 
as  if  we  were  indifferent  whether  Chrisu«L- 
inity  ended  as  well  as  began  at  hoiDe.  If 
we  pray  that  *  the  sound  may  go  out  ist. 
all  lands,  and  their  words  anto  the  ends  ci 
the  world,'  and  yet  are  satisfied  to  keep  ii« 
sound  within  our  own  hearings  and  the  worth 
within  our  own  island,  is  not  thaa  a  prayer 
which  goeth  out  of  feigned  lips  ? 

When  we  pray  that  ^  His  will  may  bedooc, 
we  know  that  His  will  is*  that  *■  all  sbocid 
be  saved,  that  not  one  should  perish.'  When, 
therefore,  we  assist  in  sending  the  Gospel 
to  the  dark  and  distant  comers  of  tit; 
earth,  ^hen,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  coo 
sistently  desire  of  God  in  onr  prayers,  tiiat 
*His  saving  health  may  be  known  to  all  m* 
tions.' 

For  we  must  vindicate  the  yeracity  of  cor 
prayer  by  our  evertions,  and  exlena  its  c^ 
cieacy  by  our  influence :  if  we  contnbute 
not  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  far 
which  we  pray,  what  is  this. but  rooclbc^ 
Omniscience,  not  by  unmeaning,  but  on- 
meant  petitions  ?  If  we  do  nothing  we  are 
inconsistent ;  but  if  we  do  worse  than  no- 
thing, if  we  oppose,  and  by  our  opposiUiSi 
hinder  the  good  which  we  do  not  think  proper 
to  support,  may  we  not  possibly  bring  on  oar- 
selves  the  appalling  charge  of  being  *  fiMini 
fighting  agamst  GmI  V 

It  is  indeed  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  way, 
to  quiet  the  conscience  by  that  common  aao- 
dyne,  'that  the  heathen  are  yeiy  well  2s 
they  are,  that  the  morals  of  the  Hindoos  arc 
not  inferior  to  those  of  Christians.'  WiOi 
what  sort  of  Christians  these  assertors  of  the 
rival  innocence  of  Idolaters  associate,  we  will 
not  pretend  to  determine. 

But,  allowing  that  we  do  not  always  send 
abroad  the  very  best  samples  of  Christianilf , 
the  very  best  representatives  of  its  practical 
efiects,  allowing  also  that  too  many  who  re- 
main at  home,  and  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christians,  are  guilty  of  crimes  whicH 
disgrace  human  nature,  yet  Christianity  re- 
nounces them.  Christian  governments  in- 
flict on  them  capital  punii3iments.  While 
among  these  poor  idolaters  ^l  these  social 
duties  are  trampled  on,  all  the  sugpestions 
of  natural  conscience  are  stifled,  ntes  the 
most  obscene,  sacrifices  the  most  bloody  are 
oflfered ;  and  these  crimes  are  not  only  com- 
mitted, but  sanctioned,  but  enjoined  ;  they 
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3  Dot  violate  religion,  they  make  a  part  of 
Surely  then,  politically  connected  with 
lem  as  we  are,  and  yet  contentedly  to  leave 
lem  in  their  degraded  state  of  morals, 
rithout  ai^y  attempt  for  their  improvement, 
o  we  not  by  this  neglect  virtually  pro- 
louncc,  and  awfully  anticipate  their  dread- 
ul  sentence, '  let  him  that  is  unjust,  be  un- 
ust  still,  and  he  that  is  filtby,  let  him  be  fil- 
liy  still.' 

Again,  it  is  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  way 
o  throw  the  weight  off  our  own  shoulders  by 
he  cdol  remarli,  that  *  these  things  belong 
lot  to  as,  human  efforts  are  superfluous ;  God 
11  ust  bring  them  about  bv  a  miracle.* — Grod, 
t  is  true,  introduced  Christianity  by  mira- 
cles, but  He  established  it  by  means.  Mira- 
cles, indeed,  are  His  prerogative,  but  man  is 
iiis  instrument.  Had  He  not  sent  His  gospel 
and  His  ministers,  it  is  probable  that  the 
strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Ga- 
latia,  Cappadocia,  Bythinia,  and  all  procon- 
sular Asia,  had  never  heard  of  Christianity 
to  this  day,  which  is,  indeed,  still  the  case  of 
too  many  parts  of  that  region. 

But  is  it  not  equalljr  the  effect  of  divine 
grace,  I  had  almost  said,  is  it  not  equally  a 
miracle,  when,  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
most  unrelenting  warfare,  in  the  most  cala- 
mitous period  of  unusual  scarcity,  when  Bri- 
tain had  the  whole  civilized  world  in  arms 
agfainst  her,  so  that  she  could  emphatically 
say,  *  there  is  none  that  fighteth  for  us  but 
only  Thou  O  Gk>d— »    When  it  might  seem 
business  enough  for  any  but  Christians  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  even  then  Britain 
raised  the  banner  of  the  cross,  not  in  the 
most  unprofitable  crusade  for  the  most  fruit- 
less object,  but  that  she  might  carry  the 
knowledge  of  Him  who  suffered  on  it,  to  the 
ends  of  the  habitable  globe.    Not  to  redeem 
His  sepulchre  from  infideb,  "but  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  the  tidings  of  His  resurrec- 
tion, and  of  redemption  through  his  blood. 
Is  it  not  the  effect  of  grace,  and  still  more 
nearly  approaching  to  a  miracle  when  in  a 
period  immediately  subsequent,  while  their 
fields  were  yet  red  with  slaughter,  and  their 
rivers  ran  blood,  their  cities  plundered,  and 
their  kingdoms  desolated,  God  disposed  the 
hearts  of  hostile  sovereigns,  ruling  over  op- 
posing nation  and  the  tenacious  professors 
of  diferent  religions,  ^ei  as  if  actuated  by 
oue  universal  feeling,  simultaneously  to  rise 
up  in  one  common  cause  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  mighty  object-*when  the  first 
use  tbey  made  of  the  termination  of  war  was 
to  disseminate  the  gospel  of  peace ;  the  first 
tribute  they  paid  to  the  glory  of  God  was  to 
pubhsh  abroad  that  grand  instrument  of  gfood 
will  to  men !  Let  us  not  then  indulge  ground- 
less   imaginations,   as    if    miracles    were 
wrought  to  justify  indolence !  as  if  a  man 
were  to  be  excused  the  trouble  of  being  the 
active  agent  of  Divine  Providence. 

The  miracles  wrought  at  Ephesus  seem 
rather  to  have  been  intended  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine,  than 
as  the  actual  instrument  of  conversion. 
Many  rejected  the  gospel  who  saw  the  mira- 
cles.   The  miracles  wrought  did  nut  super- 


sede the  necessity  of  the  apostle's  '  speaking 
boldly  for  the  space  of  three  months,  dispu- 
ting and  persuading  the  things  concerning 
the  kingdom  of  G^.'  They  did  not  super- 
sede the  necessity  at  another  time,  of  his  con- 
tinuing to  preach  among  them,  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  the  two  great  doctrines  of  his 
mission,  '  Repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*  Nor  did 
they  prevent  his  thinkiii^  it  his  bounden 
duty  to  send  to  the  Ephesians  his  exquisite 
epistle,  for  the  furtherance  of  their  faith  in 
the  gospel.  Here  we  behold  the  union  of 
the  Bible  and  the  missionarv— of  the  gospel 
sent  and  the  gospel  preached. 

'  Many,*  says  the  sagacious  bishop  Butler, 
*  think  there  is  but  one  evil,  and  that  evil  is 
superstition ;  and  we  know  that  the  epithets 
of  superstitious  and  enthusiastic  have  been 
unsparingly  lavished  on  the  most  sober  and 
well  digested  plans  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
scriptures  abroad.  We  know  that  very  tri- 
fling errors,  errors  inseparable  from  all  great 
undertakings,  every  petty  indiscretion,  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  employing  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  agents,  have  been  carefully 
collected,  minutely  set  down  in  the  note 
book  of  observation,  and  triumphantly  pro- 
duced as  unanswerable  objections  to  the 
whole  plan.  *  But,'  says  the  profound  pre- 
late above-named,  in  his  very  able  defence 
of  missions,  preached  before  the  venerable 
society  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts,*  <roany  well-disposed  persons  want 
much  to  be  admonished  what  a  dangerous 
thing  it  is  to  discountenance  what  is  good, 
because  it  is  not  better,  by  raising  objections 
to  some  under  parts  of  it.' 

The  truth  is,  tkev  are  neither  enthusiasts 
nor  superstitious,  who  believe  that  well-con- 
certed and  prudently  conducted  societies  for 
the  promotion  of  this  great  object,  acting  with 
a  deep  sense  of  human  imperfection,  and  ih 
dependance  upon  the  favour  of  God,  wUI,  in 
due  time,  witn  His  blessing,  without  which 
nothing  is  strong,  nothing  ishioly,  accomplish 
the  great  end  of  bringing  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  to  become  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Re- 
deemer. But  he  is  the  superstitious,  he  is 
the  enthusiast,  who  indulges  unfounded  ex- 

Sectations,  who  looks  for  the  fulfilment  of 
eclarations  which  have  never  been  made, 
who  depends  upon  miracles  which  have  nev- 
er been  announced,  who  looks  for  conse- 
quences without  their  predisposing  causes, 
who  believes  that  the  unassisted  heatheOy 
sunk  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  darkness, 
shall  call  on  Him  of  whom  they  have  not 
heard,  or  that  they  shall  hear  without  a 
preacher,  or  that  the  preacher  will  be  found 
without  being  sent. 

We  tnifht  just  as  reasonably  expect  to  see 
the  beautiful  imagery  of  Oriental  metaphor, 
as  displayed  in  the  highly  figurative  language 
of  the  prophets,  actually  raized.  We  mig^t 
as  reasonably  expect  that  the  rose  of  Sharon 
shall  literally  blossom  in  the  wilderness  of 
Arabia,  or  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  spring  up 

*  Preached  at  their  annivereary  mcetia^,  Feb- 
ruary 16th,  1738—9. 
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in  the  sandy  valliea  of  Africa;  that  the 
thirsty  desert  should  produce  spontaneous 
springs  of  water ;  that  the  tame  and  savage 
animals  should  live  together  in  friendlT  com- 
pact ;  that  the  material  hiUs  shall  really  sink 
and  the  Tallies  rise  of  themselves;  we 
might,  I  say,  as  rationally  hope  to  see  these 
lively  illustrations  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Divme  promises  literally  verified,  as  to  ex- 
pect Christianity  to  make  its  own  unassisted 
way  into  the  distant  and  desolate  comers  of 
the  earth.  God  has  committed  Christianity 
inlo  the  hands  of  Christians  for  universal  dif- 
fusion. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  it  app<»r8  to  be 
DO  real  departure  from  the  subject*  with 
which  this  chapter  opened,  that  reference  is 
not  more  frequently  made  in  its  progress  to 
prayer.  This  seems  to  be  the  less  necessary, 
as  we  are  not  reasoning  with  the  irreligious 
man,  but  with  the  Christian,  with  him  who 
professes  to  use  the  Lord's  prayer  as  the  pat- 
tern of  his  own  devotions ;  and  from  the  pre- 
mises of  that  prayer,  these  observations  are 
not  forced  interpretations,  but  natural  de- 
ductions. 

The  Almighty  is  consistent  in  all  his  oj^ 
rations.  They  always  exhibit  simplicity 
and  economy.  He  neverworks  a  superfluous 
miracle.  There  is  also  analory  in  his  works. 
Christ  wrought  miracles  to  relieve  the  bodily 
wants  of  the  poor ;  he  works  miracles  for 
them  no  longer,  he  turns  them  over  to  the 
rich.  He  wrought  miracles  on  the  first  con- 
version of  the  heathen ;  He  works  miracles 
for  them  no  longer,  he  now  turns  them  over 
to  Christians.  He  resigns  to  human  a^ncy , 
under  his  blessing,  to  provide  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  ignorant,  as  well  as  for  the  tem- 
poral wants  of  the  indi^nt  Christianity  and 
riches  are  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tians, (or  the  more  general  dispersion  of  both 
to  the  respectively  destitute. 

And  when,  if  ever,  through  the  unmerited 
mercy  of  God,  that  {glorious  and  devoutly 
desired  day  shall  amve,  which  warms  the 
heart  even  in  the  distant  perspective  of 
prophecy,  when  nation  shall  no  more  rise 
against  nation,  and  they  shall  learn  war  no 
more ;  what  is  so  likeljr  to  hasten  that  tri- 
umphant period,  what  is  so  likely  to  turn 
the  sword  into  a  pruning-hook,  and  to  estab- 
lish lasting  peace  throughout  the  world,  as 
that  spirit  of  love  and  concord  which  the 
universal  diffusion  of  {[ospel  light  is  calcula- 
ted to  impart  ?  What  is  so  likely  to  produce 
charity  among  aH  the  chiUren  of  toe  same 
common  Fatl^r,  as  when  subjects  as  well  as 
sovereigns,  shall  be  brought  to  know  God, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  least 

Those  admirable  institutions,  whose  object 
it  is  to  lead  to  this  blessed  consummation, 
have  already  enlarged  the  borders  of  Chris- 
tian charity  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent, 
by  bringing  into  contact  from  every  point  of 
the  compass,  and  from  almost  every  city  in 
the  civilized  worid.  Christians,  who  had  not 
so  much  as  heard  of  each  other's  existence  ; 
it  has  already  shown  them  that  whatever  dif- 
ference of  education  and  of  government, 
whatever  modifications  of  opinion  bad  hither- 


1  to  divided  them,  the  gpreat  fandaaBke&^  prii.  - 
ciples  of  love  to  €rod,  of  faith  in  hfe  Sob,  md 
charity  to  the  souls  of  men,  are  at  feti^be- 
Ifinning  to  draw  them  into  a  nearet  oocs^- 
ion.  These  general  principles  of  a^^reuoait, 
are  already  bringing  into  one  point  of  ViiGCu 
persons  whom  difference  of  aentuMBt  W 
kept  assunder  as  widely  as  seats  had  sepan- 
ted,  and  are  the  only  means,  as  &r  as  bmssE. 
penetration  can  foresee,  of  drawing^  tfaeeordp 
of  amity  into  still  closer  bonds. 

Already,  even  in  the  eariy  sta^  of  t'e^ 
vast  enterprize,  may  we  not  perceive  da: :: 
has  had  a  considerable  share  in  jproDiatisf 
mutual  good  will,  reciprocal  kinmiess,  uj 
growing  confidence,  ana  this  with  forrigam, 
who,  tl^ugh  they  had  subdued   their  easotr. 
might  not  so  soon  have  conqnered  their  jeal- 
ousy ?    Has  it  not  a  powerful  tendencv  u 
cure  any  remaining  distrost,  to  confirm  good 
faith,  to  promote  confidence  and  attacfameit 
between  nations,  whose  respect  was  not  per- 
haps, altogether  ontinctured  with^saspicioD  r 
Maj  it  not  break  down  the  wall  of  pauiitkn, 
which  has  so  long  kept  us  a^inder?    Miy  it 
not  bring  those  who  were  afi>retinie  separa- 
ted in  heart  as  well  as  coantry.  to  anile  in 
Christian  brotherhood,  till  we    become  s: 
length  of  one  mind  in  doctrine,  as  we  ahead? 
are  in  regard  to  tliis  institution.     May  not 
the  probable  results  of  this  Christian  conki- 
eracy  become  a  ratification  between  moc- 
archs,  firmer  than  any  political   csompac^ 
stronger  than  any  diplomatic  <xiPfneotMg' 
For  is  it  not  an  instrument  of  coofiBdevaticB 
of  which  the  okeat  seal,  is  tbs  woan  or 
GroD  ?  Does  it  not  embrace  the  twosabiiiBe 
objects  of  the  soxu^  of  the  angeOe  hosts,  by 
uniting  « glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  oo 
earth  peace  and  good-will  towards  men:* 
For  what  means,  we  repeat,  are  so  likely  to 
brin^  churches,  who  have  bc«n  hitherto  Itept 
in  spiritual  darkness,  to  a  gradoal  and  de- 
voutiv  desired  reformation,  as  lo  dli^)er^ 
that  aarkness,  as  our  bf  ing  the  honoured  in- 
struments of  cauang  Ae  full  h^uns  of  di- 
vine truth  to  shine  more  directly  upon  Aem  t 

To  descend  to  the  very  minutest  wheels 
of  this  mighty  engine ;  with  whaterer  deri- 
sion that  which  has  been  denominated  popu- 
lar charity  may  have  been  treated  ;  its  ioCe- 
rior  divisions  have  this  advantage,  that  tbev 
set  in  motion  the  young  and  the  poor.  To 
the  youo^  female  of  fortune,  this  suhordiimte 
part  of  tne  mat  whole,  furnishes  a  kind  cf 
novitiate  to  her  future  and  more  extended 
sphere  of  chanty,  for  the  details  of  which  titti 
sex  has  the  most  leisure.  To  the  poor,  likt 
the  admirable  institution  of  the  Savings 
Bank,  though  for  different  purposea,  it  ^res 
them  a  littte  and  a  safe  hit  in  the  acue  of 
sbciety.  For  will  they  not  be  less  likely  (o 
follow  in  the  turbulent  tn^ip  of  the  seditxms 
demagogue,  less  disposed  by  his  pemidoe? 
but  persuasive  outcry,  to  give  their  stated 
penny  for  the  promotion  of  riot  and  the 
maintenance  of  rioters,  when  that  penny  has 
been  pre-en|faged  for  the  circulation  or  that 
Volume,  which  forbids  them  to  speak  evil  of 
dignities,  which  commands  to  avoid  those 
who  are  given  to  change ;  to  work,  to  be 
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quiet,  to  mind  their  own  butioesss  ;  which 
iinperatiyely  says, « I  exhort  that  prayers  and 
intercessions  be  made  for  kings  and  all  in 
authority  ;*  and  above  all,  will  not  the  Bible 
be  the  surest  antidote  a|^ost  the  infection  of 
the  poison  cootained  m  that  profusion  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  placards,  which,  with- 
out such  a  specific,  threatens  both  our  moral 
and  political  destruction. 

It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  delifi^ht  in  party, 
he  delig-hts  to  belong  to  something,  to  bold  to 
Itis  feUow-creatures,  though  by  the  least  and 
lowest   link  in  the  chain  of  society ;  let  us 
then  take  advantage  of  this  his  natural  weak- 
ness.    For  is  it  not  better  to  attach  him  to 
something:  that  is  useful  to  himself  and  to 
others,  that  he  may  be  less  likely  to  bed  raw  o 
into  such  schemes  as  are  destructive  of  his 
temporal,  as  well  as  of  his  own  highest  inter- 
ests,  and  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  country.    To  be  connected, 
'though   by  the  lowest  and  slightest  tie,  with 
liis  superiors,  is  to  the  poor  man  at  once  an 
encouragement  and  a  security.*    To  belong 
to  societies  of  which  princes  are  the  patrons, 
is  at  once  a  gratification  and  a  guard ;  for 
will  not  this  connexion,  remote  as  it  may 
seem,  Confirm  his  abhorrence  of  tliose  revo- 
lutionary societies  whose  aim  is  the  over- 
throw of  princes? 

Liet  us  not  then  grudge  to  the  poor  who 
have  so  few  pleasures,  that  pure,  and  to  them 
«  that  hitherto  uo tasted  pleasure,  that  almost 
sacred  feeling,  how  much  more  blessod  is  it 
to  g^ve  than  to  receive.  Let  us  not  deny 
them  the  g^tification  of  being  humble  con- 
tributors towards  conveying  that  word  of  life 
to  others,  by  which  tlieir  own  souls  have 
been  benefitted ;  and  to  which  they  are  in- 
debted for  the  knowledge,  that  it  is"  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  teach  others  what  tliemselves 
have  been  gratuitously  taught. 

It  is,  however,  most  important  to  recom- 
mend that  the  petty  contributions  of  the  poor 
should  never  be  extorted,  nor  even  wrung 
from  them  by  undue  influence.  It  must  be  a 
willing  offenng,  not  pinched  from  their  ne- 
cessities, but  cheerfully  accepted,  as  the 
thankful  tribute  of  successful  industry.  With 
respect  to  such  as  are  in  distress,  and  espe- 
cially in  debt,  it  would  neither  be  honest  in 
themselves  to  give,  nor  in  the  collector  to 
receive.  A  very  few  indiscretions  of  this 
kind  have  gfiven  too  inviting  a  handle,  which 
has  been  uniairly  laid  hold  of  to  bring  the 
plan  itself  into  discredit. 

To  venture  one  more  passage  from  the 
prelate  already  quoted — and  who  wiU  accuse 
Bishop  Butler  or  enthusiasm  ?— <  If  the  gos- 
pel bad  its  proper  influence  in  the  Christian 
world  in  general,  as  this  country  is  the  cen- 
tre of  trade,  and  the  seat  of  learning,  a  very 
few  yeara,  in  all  probability,  would  setde 
Christianity  in  every  counti^  in  the  world 
wUhoui  miraculous  asridance.^ 

If  we,  then,  in  this  higUy^favoured  land, 
are  blessed  with  the  volume  of  Divine  Reve- 
lation, let  us  impart  it  to  others  with  the 
greater  alacrity,  from  the  humiliating  recol- 
lection that  it  was  no  merit  of  our  own  which 
broagbt  the  news  of  eternal  life  to  ao  island 
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of  barbarians  and  idolaters.    Freely  we  have 
received,  freeljr  let  us  give. 

The  sun  of  righteousness  which  first  arose 
in  the  east,  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his 
course,  has  travelled  in  the  greatness  of  his 
strength,  till,  having  made  the  circuit  of-tho 
globe,  having  illuminated  the  western  world, 
he  is  once  again  rising  to  shed  the  glories  of 
his  orient  beams,  where  they  first  dawned. 

*  So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  Ocean-bed, 
And  yet  again  repairs  his  drooping  head. 
And  tricks  his  beam  a,  and  with  new  spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.* 

Let  Commerce,  then,  wherever  she  spreads 
her  sails,  be  assured,  that  whether  she  car- 
ries the  wealth  of  Ormus,  or  of  Ind,  barbaric 
pearl  and  gold  from  the  East ;  or  from  the 
West,  the  mines  of  Potosi  or  Peru,  the  most 
precious  merchandize  with  which  her  ves- 
sels can  be  freighted,  is  that  pearl  of  great 
price  which  the  merchantman  in  the  Gospel 
sold  all  that  he  had  to  purchase. 

Let  Disco vEBT,  wherever  she  pushes  her 
bold  and  perilous  adventure,  wherever  she 
lights  on  an  inhabited  nook  of  land,  even 
should  she  succeed  in  exploring  the  secrets 
of  the  polar  world,  let  her  be  assured  that  all 
the  wonders  for  which  gaping  cunosity  im- 
patiently waits,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  wonders  contained  in  that  Gospel,  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  she  will  make  part  of  her 
provision  for  the  voyage.  Let  her  be  assur- 
ed, that  if  she  carries  the  Bible,  she  will,  at' 
return,  bring  back  no  news  of  equal  value 
with  that  she  carries  out ;  will  bring  back  to 
her  native  home  no  tidings  of  equal  joy  to 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  she  has  carrial 
abroad. 

Let  CoNiiuEST,  though  her  garments  have 
been  rolled  in  blood,  make  the  vanquished 
the  only  reparation  in  her  power,  not  merely 
like  the  conquering  Caesar  and  Alexander, 
bv  carrying  civilization  in  her  train,  but 
Christianit3[ ;  by  carrying  them  this  charter 
ofour  own  immortal  hopes.  If  this  mighty 
boon  will  not  fully  expiate  the  offences  of 
the  injurer,  it  will  more  than  mitigate,  it  will 
even  more  than  repay  the  wrongs  of  tlie  in- 
jured. 


Conclusion. 

*  I  WILL  be  sanctified  in  them  that  draw 
nigh  unto  roe,^  says  the  Almighty  by  his 
Prophet.    We  must,  therefore,  when  we  ap- 

S roach  him  in  our  devotions,  frequently  en- 
eavonr  to  warm  our  hearts,  raise  our  views, 
and  quicken  our  aspirations  with  a  recollec- 
tion of  His  glorious  attribute8,->of  that  Om- 
nipotence which  can  give  to  all  without  the 
least  deduction  from  any,  or  from  Himself ; 
of  that  ubiquity  which  renders  Him  the  con- 
stant witness  of  our  actions ;  of  that  Omnis- 
cience which  makes  him  a  discerner  of  our 
intentions,  and  which  penetrates  the  most 
secret  disguises  of  our  inmost  souls ;  of  that 
perfect  bolincss,  which  should  at  once  be  the 
object  ofour  adoration,  and  the  model  of  our 
practice ;  of  that  truth,  which  will  never  for- 
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foit  any  of  His  promises ;  of  Uiat  faitbfalneK, 
wbich  will  never  forsake  any  that  trust  in 
Him  ;  of  that  lo?e,  wbich  our  innumerable 
offences  cannot  exhaust ;  of  that  eternity, 
which  had  place  *  before  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  from  everlasting^  to  everlasting 
He  is  Gkxl ;'  of  that  grandeur  which  basset 
bis  glory  above  the  neavens ;  of  that  long 
suffering  of  God,  who  is  strong  and  patient, 
and  who  is  provoked  every  day  ;  of  toat  jus- 
tice which  will  by  no  means  clear  the|^uilty, 
yet  of  tiiat  mercy  which  forgivelh  iniquity, 
transgression,  abd  sin ;  of  that  compassion 
which  waits  to  be  gracious ;  of  that  goodness 
which  leadelh  to  repentance  ;  of  that  purity, 
which,  while  it  bates  sin,  invites  the  sinner  to 
return. 

All  these  attributes  are  his  in  the  abstract. 
I]e  is  not  only  strone,  but  our  strength,  not 
only  the  giver  of  lite,  but  life  itselr,  he  not 
only  bestows,  but  t#  salvation,  he  not  only 
teaches  truth,  but  if  truth,  he  not  only  shews 
the  way  to  heaven,  but  if  the  iway,  not  only 
Gommunioates  light,  but  it  light. , 

When  we  reflect  that  even  His  incommu- 
nicable attributes  are  employed,  in  never- 
oeasipg  exercise  for  the  common  benefit  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  adoration  is  melted 
i  nto  gratitude.  When  we  consider,  that  even 
His  justice,  that  flaming  sword  which  threat- 
ened our  eternal  exclusion  from  Paradise, 
the  attribute  at  which  the  best  may  tremble, 
for  who  is  he  that  lives  and  sins  not,  is  turn- 
ed in  our  fovour  by  the  great  propitiation 
made  for  sin ;  that  heart  must  be  hard  indeed, 
'  which  is  not  softened  into  love.  It  is  because 
we  are  so  little  accustomed  to  indulge  these 
reflections,  that  our  natural  hardness  acquires 
additional  obduracy. 

Whatever  good  there  ia  even  in  the  renew- 
ed man,  ia  but  a  faint  adumbration  of  the 
perfections  of  God.  The,  best  created 
things,  Hght  itself,  lose  all  their  brightness, 
when  compared  with  the  uncreated  glory 
from  which  all  they  have  is  borrowed.  The 
heavens  are  not  pure  in  His  sight,  behold  the 
moon  and  it  shineth  not  He  cbargeth  His 
angels  with  folly.  The  sublimest  intellectu- 
al intelligencies,  and  the  brightest  visible 
operations,  of  His  power,  are  swallowed  up 
in  the  contemplation  of  His  underived  origin- 
al perfection.  The  foolishness  of  Grod  is 
wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  the 
wcndcness  of  God  is  stronger  than  the 
strength  of  man. 

Yet  though  the  highest  conceivable  crea- 
ted excellence  is  thrown  into  utter  darkness, 
in  the  comparison  with  this  surpassing  splen- 
dour, yet  tnese  remote  resemblances  serve 
to  convey  some  idea,  but  Oh  how  weak  ! 
some  reminding,  but  Oh  how  inadequate ! 
Rome  conception,  but  Oh  bow  faint !  of  the 
Divine  perfections. 

Hence  in  the  highest  qualities  of  the  best 
Christian  we  have  a  hint,  a  rudiment  wbich 
serves  to  recal  to  our  mind  the  Divine  ex- 
cellence, of  which  they  are  an  emanation. — 
We  use  it,  not  as  a  means  of  overvaluing 
the  creature,  but  of  raising  our  adoration  of 
the  infinite,  inexhaustible,  overflowing  foun- 
tain of  natural,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 


ffood.  Thnsy  though  we  caaaot  *'  seareb  aai 
the  Almighty  to  penectioa  T  yet  tboe  &iat 
traces,  are  constant  tntimatioiis  to  us  ts  iai- 
tate,  in  our  low  measure  and  deg^ree,  all  tb« 
iroitable  attributes  of  Almi^tj  goodneft^ 
He  would  never  have  said,  *  be  ye  holy  ssl 
am  holy,'  if  holiness  bad  been  abcolatdy  as- 
attainable.  There  must  be  axi  aim,  faoimtr 
low,  at  this  conformity  to  our  IMrioe  patterzk 

The  life  which  the  Lord  of  ^Uaj  conde- 
scended to  lead  on  earth,  bas  iotrodoced  m 
to  the  nearest  possible  view  of  tbe  Dirioe 
perfections,  ana  exhibited  a  clearer  prospect 
of  the  possibility  of  a  ckieer  hnitatiop  of 
them,  than  could  have  been  cooveyed  ta  wt 
by  any  other  means.  His  actions  are  ast 
merely  obiectsof  human  admiratioiu  Tbn 
all,  with  the  exception  of  bis  miracles,  aiK 
peratively  demand  to  be  imitated,  as  weB  at 
admired.  His  meekness  under  repmachn 
the  most  contumelious  ;  His  patience  under 
sufleriugs  the  most  exquisite  ;  His  cocnbina- 
tion  of  active,  beneficence  witb  onranitti^ 
devotion,—  for,  after  days  spent  in  socoessive 
acts  of  charity.  He  continued  all  night  ia 
prayer  to  God  ;  His  union  of  constant  self- 
denial,  with  unwearied  bounty  ;  His  endar- 
ing  hunger,  who  could  have  relieved  it  by 
one  of  those  miracles,  so  often  performed  tof 
the  relief  of  others  ;  his  conipassion  for  an- 
ners  joined  with  His  hatred  of  sin ;  His  sap- 
plication  for  His  enemies,  extennaiiw  tben^ 
^uilt  by  pleading  their  ignorance.  *-  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  wbat  tier 
do!' 

If  this  religion  be  not  practical,  tf  tM? 
practice  be  not  a  pattern  for  cur's,  we  kuor 
not  what  is.  While  we  obey  bim  then  ia 
praying  for  our  fellow  creatures,  let  us  re- 
member that  we  must  imitate  bis  Divine  p^- 
lanthrOpy  in  assisting  them  ;  while  we  rank 
ourselves  among  his  admirers,  by  praisDir 
his  excellencies,  let  us  remember  we  ilall 
only  be  known  to  be  his  disciples  wbea  we 
love  one  another. 

If  good  works  then  be  indispensable,  asi 
Faith  be  their  great  influencing  princrp^e, 
both  must  be  kept  alive  and  kept  m  exercise 
by  the  aliment  of  prayer.  Pnryer  is  the 
chain  of  communication  with  Goo  bimself. — 
The  readiest  way  to  be  assimilated  tobi^ 
likeness,  the  best  means  of  promoting  ocr 
conformity  to  His  will,  of  advancing  our  lore 
to  Him  and  to  each  other.  » If  we  neglect 
prayer,  we  rob  our  souls  of  the  prescribed 
means  of  our  serving  him  here,  and  of  the 
fairest  foretaste  of  that  communion  with 
Him,  which  will  be  onr  highest  bappincsi 
hereafter. 

The  obedience  of  the  heart  whicb  gnm'^ 
out  of  a  sound  faith,  rooted  good  desires,  welt 
weighed  resolutions  of  fidelity,  formed  in  * 
higher  strength  than  our  own ;  a  b^ief  in  tbe 
saced  Scriptures  so  confirmed,  as  not  Co  he 
shaken  by  any  objections  brongbt  arainst 
them,  by  any  difficulties  to  be  found  in  (hem ; 
the  comparing  faithfully  all  we  have  heard 
urged  against  Religfion,  with  all  we^  bare 
seen  of  its  effects,  and  experienced  of  its  be- 
nefits, all  this  is  the  solia  ground  otk  wbich 
future  attainments  must  hereafter  be  built,  a 
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ground  to  be  tried  by  praver  in  the  enqnir- 
ing  mind  and  the  seeking;  heart. 

And  when  our  reason  is  become  as  strong^ 
on  the  side  of  Christianity  as  our  belief— 
when  our  faith  is  as  enlightened  as  it  is  im- 
plicit— when  the  gprowth  of  the  one  only  con- 
firms  the  dominion  of  the  other,  this  is  such 
an  obedience  of  the  heart  as  will  infallibly 
produce  obedience  in  the  life ;  an  obedience 
which  will  be  both  the  cause  and  the  conse- 
quence ef  effectual  prayer. 

The  renewing  of  the  soul  after  the  image 
of  God  is  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained  than 
by  tme  spiritual  heart-searching  prayer. 
There  may  be  a  form  of  unfelt  petitions,  a 
ceremonious  avowal  of  faith,  a  customary 
profeMion  of  repentance,  a  general  acknow- 
ledgment of  sin,  uttered  from  the  lips  to  God ; 
but  where  is  His  image  and  superscription 
written  upon  the  heart  ?  Where  is  the  trans- 
forming power  of  Religion  in  the  life  ?  Where 
is  the  livme  transcript  of  the  Divine  original  ? 
Where  is  that  holiness  to  which  the  vision  of 
the  Lord  is  specifically  promised?  Where  is 
the  li^ht,  and  life,  and  grace  of  the  Redeemer 
exhibited  in  the  temper  and  conduct?  Yet 
we  are  assured,  that  if  we  are  Christians, 
there  must  be  an  aim  at  this  conformity. 

As  for  the  genuine  Christian,  however 
weak  in  faith,  and  defective  in  obedience, 
yet  he  is  still  seeking,  though  with  riow  and 
laultering  steps,  the  thinfipi  which  are  above ; 
he  is  still  striving*,  though  with  unequal  pro- 
g-ress,  for  the  prize  of  his  high  calling ;  he  is 
&till  looking,  though  with  a  dim  and  feeble 
eye,  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality ;  He 
is  still  waiting,  thoug^h  not  with  a  trust  so 
lively  as  to  annihilate  the  distance, — to  see 
his  eternal  redemption  drawing  nigb-^ 
Tlioogh  his  aims  will  always  be  tar  greater 
than  his  attainments,  yet  he  is  not  discoura- 


g'ed ;  his  hope  is  above,  his  heart  is  above,  his  troubled.'    Think  of  God  when  the  allunng* 


still  cheered  with  the  thought  that  we  are 
nearer  home — the  future  supports  us  under 
the  present ;  a  little  further  say  we>-a  Uttle 
more  fatigue,  and  we  shall  see  the  desire  of 
our  heart.  If  we  are  bent  on  security  rath- 
er than  amusement,  the  straightest  and  tlie 
safest  way  will  determine  our  choice.  Heav- 
en is  worth  more  sacrifices  of  pleasure  and 
of  profit  than  those  to  which  a  religious  life 
mav  subject  us;  though,  after  aU;  it  often 
calls  for  fewer  and  lighter  than  a  lyorldly  ono 
imposes.  But  if  it  were  as  rough  and  thorny 
as  those  who  have  never  tried  it  believe,  it 
would  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  voluntarily 
encountering  its  hardships,  that  it  is  the  only 
road  to  heaven. 

When  the  prosperous  fool  says,  '  soul  take 
thine  ease,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  op  for 
thee,*— -the  prosperous  Christian  says,  *  soul 
tremble  at  thine  ease— be  on  thv  guard. — 
Thou  hast,  indeed,  much  goods  laid  up  for 
thee,  but  it  is  in  a  future  world.  Lose  not 
a  large  inheritance  for  a  paltry  possession ; 
forfeit  not  an  unalienable  reversion  for  a  life 
interest, — a  life  which  this  very  night  may 
be  reottired  of  thee.' 

Perhaps  even  the  worldly  and  thoughtless 
man,  under  an  occasional  fit  of  dejection,  or 
an  accidental  disappointment,  may  be  brought 
to  say,  ^  When  I  am  in  heavinen,  I  will 
think  upon  God.'— -Oh,  think  upon  Him  now, 
now,  when  you  are  in  prosperity,  now,  when 
your  fortunes  are  flourishing,  now  when 
your  hill  is  so  stronr  that  you  think  it  shall 
never  be  moved— think  upon  Him  when  the 
scene  is  the  brightest,  when  the  world  courts, 
flatteries  mislead,  and  pleasures  betray  you ; 
think  on  Him  while  you  are  able  to  think  at 
all,  while  you  possess  the  capacity  of  think- 
ing^. The  time  may  come,  when,  *  He  may 
turn  His  fhce  from  you,  ^nd  you  will  be 


treasure  is  above;  no  wonder  then  that  bis 
prayers  are  directed,  and  a  large  portion  of 
his  wealth  sent  forward  thither,  where  he 
himself  hopes  soon  to  be.  It  is  but  trans- 
mitting^ his  riches  pf  both  kinds,  not  only  to 
his  future,  but  his  eternal  home. 

Even  if  prayer  were  as  worthless,  with  re- 
spect to  present  advantages,  and  religion  as 
burthensome  as  some  suppose,  it  would  be  a 
sufficient  vindication  of  both  that  they  lead 
to  eternal  bliss.  When  by  a  distant  journey, 
we  h^ve  been  long  separated  from  our  own 
beloved  habitation,  we  do  not  call  that  the 
most  desirable  road  back  to  it  which  abounds 
with  the  gayest  objects,  but  that  which  will 
bringp  us  the  most  safely  home.  If,  indeed, 
we  can  amuse  ourselves  with  the  scenery, 
without  slackening  our  pace,  or  diverging 
from  our  path,  it  is  well.  It  is  no  offence 
against  the  law  of  love,  if  we  catch  in  passing, 
such  innocent  and  safe  delights  as  his  bounty  | 
has  scattered  in  our  path.  And  if  our  jour- 
ney have  so  many  refreshments  showered 
down  by  the  hand  of  Divine  beneficence, 
what  shall  be  the  delights  of  our  home.^ 

If  the  heavens  grow  black  with  clouds, 
and  storms  arise,  these  only  serve  to  quicken 
oar  pace,  and  make  us  avoid  digression. 
If  sickness  or  accident  befai  us,  our  heart  is 


images  of  pleasure  and  of  profit  would  sedace 
you  from  Him.  Prdspenty  is  the  season  of 
peculiar  peril.  ^  It  is  the  bright  day  that 
brings  forth  the  adder.'  Think  of  God  when 
the  tempting  world  says,  « All  this  will  I  give 
thee.'  Trust  not  the  insolvent  world,  it  has 
cheated  every  creditor  that  ever  trusted  it. 
It  will  cheat  vou. 

To  those  f^ho  are3'et  baiting  between  two 
opinions,  or  rather  between  an  opinion  and  an 
inclination,  to  those  who  approve  the  right, 
but  pursue  the  wrong,  those  who  are  not  with- 
out  convictions,  but  which  convictions  plea- 
sure stifles,  or  business  overrules,  those  who 
are  balancing  between  the  workl  and  Him 
who  made  it,  who  resolve  to  reform,  but 
make  the  resolution  a  substitute  for  the  per- 
formance ;  and  oh  how  large,  and  in  many 
points  bow  respectable,  a  class  this  is !«— to 
these,  to  the  doubting,  and  the  dilatory,  we 
would  take  the  liberty  to  speak  plainly. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  secret,  uncon- 
scious infidelity  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  lit- 
tle progress  you  make  in  your  spiritual  at- 
tainments, if  the  truth,  certainty,  and  in- 
conceivable importance  of  eternal  things 
were  once  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  heart, 
it  would  infallibly  quiosen  both  devotion  and 
practice.    We  know,  bnt  we  do  not  act  up- 
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oD  the  knowledge,  that  our  great  buuness  io 
this  world  is  to  determiae  our  choice  for 
eternity.  This  is  not  a  bye  work,  which 
may  be  deferred  to  any  time  at  the  hazard  of 
its  not  being  done  at  all ;  it  is  the  imperious 
business  of  the  present  hour,  the  next  may 
not  be  granted  us.  It  is  not  an  affair  to  be 
kept  in  reserve,  an  affair  to  be  postponed  till 
other  affairs  are  settled,  for  how  many  souls 
has  this  dilatory  delusion  ruined ! 

The  resolution  you  may  make  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  the  practical  effect  of  this  resolu- 
tion may  determine  your  fate  for  ever..  The 
decision,  if  delayed,  may  never  be  made ; 
(he  call,  now  given,  may  never  be  repeated. 
Think  what  you  put  to  hazard  by  delav.<^ 
There  is  not  an  hour  in  our  lives  on  which 
eternal  life,  or  eternal  death  may  not  depend. 
Shall  we  then  for  a  single  moment,  rfiake  it  a 
matter  of  debate. what  our  everlasting  con- 
dition shall  be  ?  If  it  were  a  decision  be- 
tween two  temporal  concerns  which  you 
were  called  upon  to  make, deliberation  might 
be  wisdom,  because  there  might  be  degpwes 
of  comparison  between  their  value,  and  con- 
BoquenUy  a  doubt  as  to  the  predominance  of 
(he  object,  and  the  prudence  of  vour  choice. 
But  the  inequalities  of  created  things  are 
levelled  when  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  things  of  eternity — the  difference  of 
more  or  less,  richer  or  poorer,  prosperity  or 
privation,  no  longer  exists  ;  the  distiiiction 
is  swallowed  up  when  contemplated  in  the 
view  of  endless  happiness  or  endless  roiserv. 
Here  then,  if  you  hesitate,  ^ou  have  already 
taken  your  part;  irresolution  is  decision; 
deliberation  is  destruction  ;  you  have  already 
resolved. 

The  hand  which  now  holds  tiie  pen  dares 
not  denounce  anathemas,  but  trembles  as  it 
transcribes  the  divinely  inspired  denuncia- 
tion of  the  prophet  Zephanian.  *  The  great 
day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  it  is  near,  it  ha»teth 
greatly ;  it  is  the  voice  of  the  day  of  the 
liord,  when  the  mighty  man  shall  cry  bitter- 
ly. That  day  is  a  day  of  wrath  ;  a  day  of 
trouble  and  distress ;  adav  of  wasteness  and 
desolation  ;  a  day  of  darkness  and  gloomi- 
ness ;  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness  ; 
a  dav  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm !' 

The  awful  ruins  of  imperial  Rome,  the 
still  more  defaced  vestiges  of  learned  Athens, 
present  a  deeply  touching  spectacle  of  de- 
parted g^ory.  Still  more  affecting  is  it  to 
contemplate  in  the  study  of  history  on  the 
destruction  of  Carthsige,  of  Babylon,  of 
Memphis,  whose  very  ruins  are  no  longer  to 
be  found !  How  affectiog  to  meditate  on 
ancient  Troy,  whose  very  scite  can  no  long- 
er be  determined  !  Tet  here  no  wonder 
mixes  with  our  solemn  feeling.  All  these 
noble  monuments  of  human  grandeur  were 
made  of  destructible  materials,  they  could 
not,  from  their  very  nature,  last  for  ever. — 
But,  to  a  deeply  reflecting  mind,  what  is  the 
ruin  of  temples,  towers,  palaces,  and  cities, 
what  is  the  ruin  of  *  the  great  globe  itself 
compared  with  the  destruction  of  one  soul 
meant  for  immortality — a  soul  furnished  by 
its  bountiful  Creator  with  all  the  means  for 
its  instruction,   sinctification,  redemption, 


and  eternal  bliss?  And  wii&t  pteMSfB  ftbe 
most  mournful  picture  to  iis«  and  iain  itaeXf 
the  most  dreadful  aggravation,  is,  linlfts 
consciousness  cannot  be  extin|:a]ilieA;t)ie 
thought  of  what  he  might  baire  been  wiU 
magnif}[  the  misery  of  smt  he  ia— aniec- 
tion  which  will  accompany  and  loment  the 
inextinguishable  memorr  thnmg:li  a  minea- 
ble eternity.  Whether  w  the  instanoeef  the 
rich  roan,  who  *  in  hell  lift  np  his  eyes, ' 
in  torment,*  we  might  dare  believe  link; 
remains  of  human  teodemesB  lor  Ina 
tives  might  survive  in  a  mined  aonl ;  cr, 
whether  bis  anguish  was  made  mofe  fakter, 
from  the  reflection,  that  he  had  been  Iheir 
corruptor,  and  therefore  dreaded  Aai  thder 
punishment  might  hereafter  aggravate  hii 
own,  we  pretend  not  to  say.  In  any  event,  it 
offers  a  lesson  pre^ant  with  instmction-  It 
admonishes  every  impenitent  offender,  of  the 
dreadful  addition  that  may  be  made  to  hii 
own  misery,  by  that  corrupt  example  whicb 
has  ruined  others.  And  it  will  be  the  oob- 
summation  of  his  calamity  that  be  can  see 
nothing  but  justice  in  his  condfwnnarton. — 
For  it  IS  worth  observing,  that  the  maaia 
the  jparable  brings  no  accusation  against  the 
equity  of  his  sentence.-  Tbna  sball  every 
condemned  sinner  *  justify  God  in  his  aayis^t 
and  clear  him  wlien  be  is  judged.' 

But  though  the  an|ruish  of  an  nndone  (o- 
turity,  and  the  specific  nature  of  the  pun- 
ishment, are  exhioited  with  awfnl  clearness 
and  explicit  exactness,  in  the  gospel ;  how 
wisely  has  the  Holv  Spirit,  who  dictatod  it, 
avoided  all  particulars  of  that  heaTenly  hap- 
piness which  we  are  yet  assured  wiD  be  with- 
out measure  and  without  end;  arbilst  the 
Elysian  groves  of  the  Pagan,  and  the  para- 
dise of  the  Mahometan  have  been  graphical- 
ly represented,  the  former  by  their  poets,  the 
latter  in  their  relif^ous  code.  The  one  de- 
scribes the  inhabitants  reposing  in  gloomy 
bowers  in  cheerless  indolence,  with  the  al- 
ternative of  a  restless  activity  exercised  in 
contemptible  pursuiti,  and  renewing  on  in- 
ferior objects  the  busy  Heats  in  whtcb  tney 
had  delighted  here  below !  The  heroes,  wIm 
during  hfe  had  slaup^tered  men,  make  war 
on  beasts !  The  mighty  warriors,  who  had 
made  the  earth  to  tremble,  condescend  in 
heaven  to  tame  horses !  The  departed  Mus- 
sulmen  receives  hit  celestial  rewards  in 
scenes  of  revelry  and  banquets  of  vetaiptn- 
ousness !  What  gratifications  far  an  imma- 
terial, immortal  spirit ! 

The  whole  scheme  of  future  happiness  ex- 
hibited in  these  two  systems.  Is  a  preposter- 
ous provision  for  the  perishable  part  of  man, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  immortal  prin- 
ciple ;  both  schemes  stand  io  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  laws  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  te 
express  word  of  Scripture.  Both  intiniafee  as 
if  the  body  were  the  part  of  our  natore  which 
is  to  exist  after  death,  while  tiie  tool  is  the 
portion  which  is  to  be  extinguished.  Of  a 
spiritual  heaven,  neither  the  obsolete  ror- 
thology,  nor  the  existing  Korao^  affbids  the 
slightest  intimation. 

The  Scripture  views  of  heaven  are  giTeo 
rather  to  quicken  faith  than  to  gratifj  onn- 
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091  tf.  There  the  appropriate  promises  to 
spiritual  beioffs  are  purely  spiritual.  It  is 
enough  for  belieTers  to  know  that  the^  shall 
be  for  erer  with  the  Lord ;  and  though  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  yet  we 
know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  wc  shall  be 
like  Him.  In  the  vision  of  the  Supreme 
Good,  there  must  be  supreme  felicity  Onr 
capacities  of  knowledge  and  happiness  shall 
be  commensurate  witn  our  duration.  On 
earth,  part  of  our  enjoyment ;  a  most  falla- 
cious part ;  consists  in  framing  new  objects 
for  our  wisbM ;  in  heaven  there  shall  remain 
in  us  no  such  disouteting  desires,  for  all 
which  can  be  founa  we  shall  find  in  God. 
We  shall  not  know  onr  Redeemer  by  the 
hearmg  of  the  ear,  but  we  shall  see  him  as  he 
is;  our  knowledge,  therefore,  wiU  be  clear, 
because  it  will  be  intuitive. 

It  is  a  glorious  part  of  the  promised  bliss, 
that  the  book  of  prophecy  shall  be  realized ; 
the  book  of  provioenoe  displayed,  every  mys- 
terious dispensation  unfolded,  not  by  conjec- 
ture, but  oy  vision.  In  the  grana  general 
view  of  Revelation,  minute  description  would 
be  below  our  ideas;  circumstantial  details 
would  be  disparaging;  thev  would  debase 
what  tiiey  pretend  to  exalt.    We  cannot 


conceive  the  blessings  prepared  for  us,  until 
he  who  has  prepared  reveal  them. 

If,  indeed,  (he  blessedness  of  the  eternal 
world  could  be  described,  new  faculties  must 
be  given  us  to  comprehend  it.  If  it  could  be 
conceived,  its  glories  would  be  lowered,  and 
ouradmiring  wonder  diminished.  The  wealth 
that  can  be  counted  has  bounds ;  the  bless- 
ings that  can  be  calculated  have  limits.  We 
now  rejoice  in  the  expectation  of  happiness 
inconceivable.  To  have  conveyed  it  to  our 
full  apprehension,  our  conceptions  of  it  must 
then  be  taken  from  something  with  which 
we  are  already  acquainted,  and  we  should  be 
sure  to  depreciate  the  value  of  things 'unseen, 
by  a  comparison  with  even  the  best  of  the 
things  which  are  seen.  In  short,  if  the  state 
of  heaven  were  attempted  to  be  let  down  to 
human  intelligence,  it  would  be  far  inferior 
to  the  glorious  but  indistinct  glimpses  which 
we  now  catch  from  the  oracles  of  Godi  of 
jov  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  What 
Christian  does  not  exult  in  that  grand  out- 
line of  unknown,  unimagined,  yet  consum- 
mate bliss— In  Tbt  presence  is  the  fulness 
of  joy,  and  at  Thy  right  hand  are  pleasures 
for  evermore  ? 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  PRAYER. 

SELECTED  AND  COMPILED  BY  THE  AUTHOR,  FROM  VARIOUS  PORTIONS  OF  HER 

WORKS  EXCLUSIVELY  ON  THAT  SUBJECT.  '^^ 


^'  Knowing  that  shortly  I  most  put  off  this  my  tabernacle.** 

"  I  will  endeavour  that  you  may  be  able  after  my  decease  to  have  these  things  always  in  re- 
membrance."      2  Peter,  c.  i. 


PREFACE. 

FaoM  asiek,  and,  in  all  human  probability,  a  dying  bed,  the  writer  of  tliese  pages  feels  an  earnest 
desire  to  be  enabled,  with  the  blessing  <fGod,  to  execute  a  little  plan  which  has  at  different  times 
croraed  her  mind,  but  which  she  never  foali  leisure  to  aocomplisb,  till  the  present  season  of  incapacity. 

*'  Tbe  importunity  of  friend8,'*~that  badLneyed  apology  for  works  of  mferior  merit,  is  not,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  less  true  for  being  worn  threadbare.  By  many  partial  friends  she  has  frequently 
been  desired  to  write  a  volume  exclusively  on  Prayer.  With  this  request  she  has  always  declined  com- 
plying ;  because,  among  other  reasons,  slie  was  aware  that  she  had  previously  exhausted — ^not  the  sub* 
jcct  itself,  which  is  indeed  inexhautible,--but  the  slender  resources  of  her  own  mind. 

In  ber,  perhaps  too  numerous,  printed  works,  written  on  different  subjects,  and  at  distant  periods, 
there  are  very  many  volumes,  in  which  not  only  some  reference  has  been  made,  but  some  distinct  per- 
tions  assigned,  to  the  all-important  subject  of  Prayer. 

It  is  now  her  latest  and  warmest  wish  to  be  permitted  to  collect  and  examine  some  of  those  portions 
which  treat  more  directly  of  this  great  duty ;  to  unite  the  scattered  members  into  one  compact  body, 
and  to  bring  each  under  its  proper  head,  into  one  point  of  view.  All  sbe  is  herself  able  to  do,  is  to 
hear  these  extracts  read  by  kiila  friends,  and  to  adopt  such  passages  as  she  may  think  proper  for  selec- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  silence  and  solitude  of  h^r  present  nightly  watchings  may,  through  Divine  grace,  im- 
press her  own  heart  with  a  still  deeper  sense  of  the  unspeakable  importance  and  value  of  I^yer,  and 
of  the  support  and  oonsolation  whicn  may  be  granted  in  answer  to  this  exercise,  when  every  other  sup- 
port and  consolation  most  inevitably  fail. 

However  small  may  be  the  use  of  this  compilation  to  the  reader,  the  writer  at  least  is  already  reaping 
one  benefit  herself  mm  what  she  has  presumed  to  suggest  to  others,— the  benefit  of  feeling,  as  she  re- 
views these  paries,  how  sadly  she  herself  has  fhllen  short  in  the'duties  she  has  so  repeatedly  recom- 
mended. In  this  re-examination  she  has  sensibly  felt  how  easy  it  is  to  be  irood  upon  paper,  and  bow 
difficult  in  practice.  »         i-*    r-i~*» 

At  the  same  time  she  humhly  trusts  that  her  very  failures  may  have  enabled  her  to  touch  these  sub- 
jects more  experimentally  than  she  might  have  done  had  her  own  deficiencies  been  less  powerfully  re- 
collected, and  less  acutely  felt. 

J: he  Author  ventures  to  hope  that  her  valued  friends,  to  whom  this  selection  is  more  especially 
dedicated,  will  consider  it  as  the  Ibst  bequest  of  one,  who,  about  to  quit  this  transitory  scene,  and  Ihcl- 
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ingthc  deepest  interert  in  their  Bpiritual  pro«perity,  u  tlio  for  that  of  «U  h«r  fellow 

sirous,  by  this  her  final  act,  to  testify  at  least  her  affectionate  anxiety  for  their  eternal 

The  present  weak  state  of  the  Author  must  apologise  for  inaccuracies  and  repetition 


a  1 ''- 
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CHAP.  I. 


The  necemly  of  Pmytr  founded  on  ike  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature. 

The  subject  of  man's  apostacv  b  so  near- 
\y  conoected  with  the  subject  of  Prayer,  be- 
in^  indeed  that  which  constitutes  the  neces- 
sity of  this  duty,  that  some  mention  of  the  one 
ougbt  to  precede  any  discussion  of  the  other. 
Let,  then,  the  conviction  that  we  have  fallen 
from  our  orig^inal  state,  and  that  this  lapse 
presents  the  most  powerful  incentive!  to  pray- 
er, fbrnish  an  apoiog^y  for  making  a  few  pre- 
liminary remarks  on  this  great  article  of  our 

faith. 

The  doctrine  is  not  the  less  a  fundamental 
doctrine,  because  it  has  been  abused  to  the 
worst  purposes  ;  some  having  erroneously 
considered  it  as  leaving  us  without  hope,  and 
others  as  lending  an  excuse  to  unresisted  sin. 
-^It  is  a  doctrine  which  meets  us  in  one  un- 
broken series  throughout  the  whole  sacred 
volume ;  we  find  it  Irom  the  third  of  Gene- 
sis, which  records  the  event  of  man's  aposta- 
cy,  carried  on  through  the  history  of  its  fa- 
tal consequences  in  all  the  subsequent  in- 
stances o?  sin,  individual  and  national,  and 
running  in  one  continued  stream  from  the 
first  sad  tale  of  woe,  to  the  close  of  the  sa- 
cred canon  in  the  Apocalyptic  Vision. 

And,  to  remove  the  groundless  hope,  that 
this  quality  of  inherent  corruption  belonged 
only  to  the  profligate  and  abandoned,  tiie  Di- 
vine Inspirer  of  the  sacred  writers,  took  es- 
pecial care,  that  they  should  not  confine 
themselves  to  relate  the  sins  of  these  alone. 

Why  are  the  errors,  the  weaknesses,  and 
even  tKe  crimes  of  the  best  men  recorded 
with  equal  fidelity  ?  Why  are  we  told  of  the 
twice  repeated  aeceit  of  the  father  of  the 
faithful  ?  Why  of  the  sinpfle  instance  of  van- 
ity in  Hezekiah  ?  Why  of  the  too  impetu- 
ous zeal  of  Elijah  ?  Why  of  the  error  of  the 
almost  perfect  Moses  ?  Why  -of  the  insin- 
cerity of  Jacob  ?  Why  of  tha,  far  darker 
crimes  of  the  otherwise  holy  David  ?  Why 
of  the  departure  of  the  wisest  of  men  from 
that  piety  displayed  with  sublimity  unparal- 
leled in  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  ?  Why 
seems  it  to  have  been  invariabljr  studied,  to 
record  wttb  tnore  minute  detail  the  vices 
and  errors  of  these  eminent  men,  than  even 
those  of  the  successive  impious  kings  of  Is- 
rael, and  of  Judah ;  while  these  last  are 
generally  dismissed  with  the  brief,  but  mel- 
ancholy sentence,  that  they  did  that  which 
was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  followed 
only  by  too  frequent  an  intimation  that  they 
made  way  for  a  successor  worse  than  them- 
selves ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  truth  of  our 
universal  lapse  could  only  be  proved  by 
transmitting  the  record  of  those  vices,  from 


which  even  the  holiest  men  were  not  ei 

empt. 

Had  the  Holy  Scriptures  kept  back  ficr. 
man  the  faithful  delineatioiis  of  tbe  ilhntrr 
ous  characters  to  which  we  have  re£emd. 
the  truth  of  tbe  doctrine  in  qaestion,  tfaon;^;. 
occasionally  felt,  and,  in  spite  of  his  resist- 
ance, forced  upon  him,  would  not  have  bcezi 
believed  ;  or,  if  believed,  would  not  hare 
been  acknowledged. 

Christianity  hangs  on  a  few   plain  trath» . 
*  that  God  is,  and  that  be  is  the   rewarder  o.' 
all  that  seek  him  ;*   that  man  has  apostotispii 
from  his  .original  character,    and  bj  it  bai 
forfeited  his  original  destination  .-  that  Cbru: 
came  into' this  world  and  died  upon  tfaecrot» 
to  expiate  sin,  and  to  save  sinners  ;    thai  af- 
ter bis  ascension  into  Heaven,  he  did  no: 
leave  his  work  imperfect.     He  sent  his  HoSy 
Spirit,  who  performed  his  first  office  by  giv- 
ing to  the  Apostles  miraculous  powers.    Ihs 
offices  did  not  cease  there ;    he  has  indeed 
withdrawn  bis  miraculous  gifts,  bat  hestiU 
continues  his  silent  but  powerful  operatioss. 
and  that  in  their  due  order  ; — first,  that  o:' 
ccmviocing  of  sin,  and  of  changing  the  bean 
of  the  sinner,  before  he  assumes  the  gracicmi 
character  of  the  Comforter.      What  oeeJ. 
then,  of  heresies  to  perplex  doctrines,  or 
of  philosophy  to  entangle,  or  of  wiO -wor- 
shippers to  mnlliply  them  ? 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are,  in  Chri^ 
tianity,  high  and  holy  mysteries  ;  bat  these 
'  secret  things,*  though  they  *  belong^  lo  God,* 
have  their  practical  uses  for  us  ;  l£ey  teach 
us  humility,  the  prime  Christian  gnce :  tlie) 
send  us  to  prayer,  and  they  exercise  fu\h^ 
the  p^ent  attribute  of  all  other  graces. 

TbVreligion  of  facts,  then,  Uic  poorest 
listeners  in  the  aisles  of  our  churches  under- 
stand sufficiently,  to  be  made  by  it  wise  ooto 
salvation.  They  are  saved  by  a  practical 
belief  of  a  few  simple  but  inestimshlf 
truths. 

By  these  same  simple  truths,  martyrs  and 
confessors,  our  persecuted  saints,  and  ear 
blessed  reformers  wer^.  saved.  By  these  few 
simple  truths,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and  New- 
ton, were  saved  ;  not  because  they  saw  their 
religion  through  tbe  glass  of  their  i^iloso- 
phy,  but  because  theirs  was  not  ^  a  philoso-  J 
phy,  falsely  so  called  ;'  nor  their  scieoce.  ^ 
*•  a  science  of  opposition;'  but  a  soieacc 
and  a  philosophy  which  were  made  snbserri' 
ent  to  Christianity,  and  because  their  deep 
humility  sanctified  their  astonishing  powers 
of  mind.  These  wonderful  men,  at  whose 
feet  the  learned  world  is  still  satisfied  to  sitt 
sat  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  •  Had 
there  been  any  other  way  but  the  cross  by 
which  sinners  could  be  saved,  they,  perhaps 
of  all  men,  were  best  qualified  to  have  tbiiiM 
it.  . 
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To  return,  then,  to  the  particolar  doctrine 
Tinder  consideration  :— Let  us  believe  man 
is  corrupt,  because  the  Bible  tells  us  be  is  so. 
Let  us  believe  that  all  were  so  by  nature, 
even  the  best,  since  we  learn  it  from  Divine 
authority.  Let  Qs,  fros  the  same  authority, 
trace  ^e  disorder  to  its  source  from  a  fallen 
parent,  its  seat  in  a  corrupt  heart,  its  extent 
through  the  whole  man,  its  universality  over 
the  entire  race. 

All  are  willing  to  aUow  that  we  are  sub- 
ject to  frailties,  to  imperfections,  to  infirmi- 
ties ;  facts  compel  us  to  confess  a  propensity 
to  crimes,  but  worldlv  men  confine  the  com- 
mission of  them  to  the  vulgar.  But  to  rest 
here  would  lead  us  to  a  very  false  estimate  of 
the  doctrine  in  question,  contrary  to  the  de- 
cisive language  of  Scripture ;  it  would  estab- 
lish corruption  to  be  an  accident,  and  not  a 
root  It  would,  by  a  division  of  ofienders  in- 
to two  classes,  deny  that  all  offences  are  de- 
rived from  one  common  principle. 

If,  then,  men  would  examine  their  own  bo- 
soms as  closely  as  they  ceosurc  the  faults  of 
others  loudly,  we  tfhouid  all  find  there  the  in- 
cipient stirrings  of  many  a  sin,  which,  when 
brought  into  action  by  circumstances,  pro- 
duce consequences  the  most  appalling.  Let 
us  then  bless  God,  not  that  we  are  better 
than  other  men,  but  that  we  are  placed  by 
Providence  out  of  the  reach  of  being  goaded 
by  that  temptation,  stimulated  by  that  pover- 
ty, which,  had  they  been  our  lot,  might  have 
led  to  the  same  termination. 

Let,  then,  the  fear  of  God,  the  knowledge 
of  His  Word,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, 
teach  09  that  there  is  not,  by  nature,  so  wide 
a  difference  between  ourselves  and  others  as 
we  fondly  imagine ;  that  there  is  not,  by  na- 
ture, a  great  gulf  fixed,  that  they  who  are  on 
this  side  might  not  pass  over  to  the  other. 
Let  us  not  look  to  any  superior  virtue,  to  anv 
native  strength  of  our  own,  but  let  ns  look 
with  a  lively  gratitude  to  that  mercy  of  God 
which  has  preserved  us  from  the  temptations 
to  which  they  have  yielded.  But,  above  all, 
let  us  look  to  that  preventing  and  restraining 
grace  which  is  withheld  from  none  who  ask 
it :  without  this  all-powerfhl  grace,  Latimer 
might  have  led  Bonner  to  the  stake ;  with  it, 
Bonner  might  have  ascended  the  scaffold,  a 
martyr  to  true  religion.  Without  this  grace. 
Lather  might  have  fattened  on. the  sale  of  in- 
dulgencies  ;  and  with  it,  Leo  the  Tenth 
mi^ht  have  accomplished  the  blessed  work 
of  Reformation. 


*    CHAP.  II. 

The  duty  of  Pray^  inferred  from  the  help- 
lesanest  of  man, 

Man  is  not  only  a  sinful,  be  is  also  a  help- 
loss,  and  therefore  a  dependent  being. 
This  offers  new  and  powerful  motives  for  the 
necc»sity  of  prayer,  the  necessity  of  looking 
continually  to  a  higher  power,  to  a  better 
strength  than  our  own.  If  that  Power  sus- 
tain uanotj  we  fall ;  if  be  direct  ns  not,  we 


wander.  His  guidance  is  not  only  perfect 
freedom,  but  perfect  safety.  Our  greatest 
danger  begins  from  the  moment  we  imagine 
we  are  able  to  go  alone. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  man  arising  from 
his  imaginary  dignity,  is  a  favorite  doctrine 
with  the  nominal  Christian.  He  feeds  his 
pride  with  this  pernicious  aliment.  And,  as 
we  hear  much,  so  we  hear  falsely,  of  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature.  Prayer,  founded  on 
the  troe  principles  of  Scripture,  alone  teaches 
us  wherein  our  true  dignity  consists.  The 
dignity  of  a  fallen  creature  is  a  perfect  ano- 
maly. True  dignity,  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  it  is  an  inherent  excellence, 
is  actuall;^  a  sense  of  the  want  of  it ;  it  con- 
sists not  m  our  valuing  ourselves,  bnt  in  a 
continual  feeling  of  our  dependence  upon 
God,  and  an  unceasing  aim  at  conformity  to 
his  image. 

Nothing  bnt  a  humbling  sense  of  the  sin- 
fulness  of  our  nature,  of  our  practised  offen- 
ces, of  our  utter  helplessness,  and  constant 
dependence,  can  bring  us  to  fervent  and  per- 
severing prarer.  How  did  the  faith  of  tlie 
saints  of  old  nourish  under  a  darker  dispensa- 
tion, through  all  the  clouds  and  ignorance 
which  obscured  their  views  of  God  !  *  They 
looked  unto  Him,  and  vrete  enlightened  '.* 
How  do  their  slender  means  and  high  attain- 
ments reproach  us  ! 

David  found  that  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
nature  which  had  enabled  him  to  resist  the 
lion  and  the  bear,  did  not  enable  him  to  re- 
sist his  outward  temptations,  nor  to  conquer 
his  inward  corruptions.  He  therefore  pray- ' 
ed,  not  only,  for  deliverance  *from  bloods 
guiltiness,'  for  a  grievouslv  remembered  sin, 
he  prayed  for  the  principle  of  piety,  for  the 
founUxin  of  holiness,  for  *  the  creation  of  a 
clean  heart,'  for  '  the  renewing  of  a  right 
spirit,'  for  *  truth  in  the  inward  parts,'  that 
the  ^  comfort  of  God's  help  might  be  granted 
him.'  This  uniform  avowal  of  the  secret 
working^  of  sin,  this  uniform  dependence  OD 
the  mercy  of  God  to  pardon,  and  the  grace 
of  God  to  assist,  render  his  precatory  ad- 
dresses, though  they  are  those  of  a  sovereign 
and  a  warrior,  so  universally  applicable  to 
the  case  of  every  private  Christian. 

One  of  our  best  poets, — himself  an  unsuc- 
cessful courtier,-— from  a  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  mortifying  feelings  of  abject  soli- 
citation, has  said,  that  if  there  Were  the  man 
in  tlie  world  whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  hate, 
he  would  wish  him  no  greater  punishment 
than  attendance  and  dependence.  But  he  ap- 
plies the  heavy  j)enalty  of  this  wish  to  the  de- 
pendents on  mortal  greatness. 

Now,  attendance  and  dependence  are  the 
very  essence  both  of  the  safety  and  happi- 
ness of  a  Christian.  Dependence  on  God  is 
his  only  true  liberty,  as  attendance  on  Him 
is  his  only  true  consolation.  The  suitor  for 
human  favour  is  liable  to  continual  disap- 
pointment ;  if  he  knock  at  the  door  of  his 
patron,  there  is  probably  a  general  order 
not  to  admit  him.  In  the  higher  case,  there 
is  a  special  promise,  that '  to  him  that  knocks 
it  shall  be  opened.'  The  human  patron 
hales  importunity  ;  the  Heavenly  Patron  in- 
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Tittt  it.  The  one  rec«ires  his  suitor  aocor- 
diog'  to  bit  bamoor,  or  refuses  bis  admission 
from  tbe  caprice  of  the  moment;  with  the 
other,  *  there  is  no  Tariableaess,  nor  shadow 
of  turning.*  '  Come  unto  me,'  is  His  uni- 
form in?itation.  The  AUni^ty  Donor  never 
puts  off  His  bumble  petitioner  to  a  more 
cooFenieat  season.  Hii  Court  of  Requests 
is  always  open.  He  receives  the  petition 
as  soon  as  it  is  offered ;  He  mnts  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  made ;  and  though  ne  will  not  dis- 
pense with  a  continuance  of  the  application, 
vet  to  CTcry  fresh  application  He  promises 
iresh  support  He  will  still  be  solicited,  but 
it  is  in  order  that  He  may  still  bestow.  Re- 
peated ffifts  do  not  eshaust  His  bounty,  nor 
lessen  His  power  of  fulfilment.  Repeated 
solicitation,  so  far  from  wearyiiu^  His  pa- 
tience, is  an  additional  call  for  His  favour. 

Nor  Is  tlie  lateness  of  the  petition  any 
bar  to  iti  acceptance:  He  likes  it  should 
be  early,  but  He  rejects  it  not  though  it  be 
late. 

And  as  past  mercies  on  God's  part,  so,  to 
the  praise  of  his  grace  be  it  said,  that  past 
offences  on  our  own  part  are  no  hindrance  to 
\\\e  application  of  hearty  repentance,  or  the 
answer  of  fervent  prayer. 

The  man  in  power  has  many  claimants  on 
Lis  fovour,  and  comparatively  few  boons  to 
bestow.  The  God  of  Power  has  all  thim 
in  His  gift,  and  only  blames  the  solicitor  tor 
cominff  so  seldom,  or  coming  so  late,  or  stay- 
infr  so  little  a  wfaile.  He  only  wishes  that 
His  best  gifts  were  more  earnestly  sought 

When  we  solicit  an  earthly  benefactor,  it 
is  often  upon  the  strength  of  some  pretence 
to  his  favour,«-»the  hope  of  some  reward  for 
past  services :  even  if  we  can  produce  little 
claim,  we  insmuate  something  like  merit. 
But  when  we  approach  our  Hearenly  Bene- 
factor, so  far  mm  having  any,  thing  like 
claim,  any  thing  like  merit,  to  produce,  our 
only  true,  and  our  onlv  acceptable  plea,  is 
our  utter  want  both  of  claim  and  merit,— is 
the  utter  destitution  of  all  that  can  recom- 
mend us ;  yet  we  presume  to  ask  feyour, 
when  we  deserve  nothing  but  rejection ;  we 
are  encouraged  to  ask  for  eternal  happiness, 
when  we  deserve  onlv  eternal  punishment 
Though  we  have  notning  to  produce  but 
disloyalty,  we  ask  for  the  privileges  of  sub- 
jects: though  nothing^  but  disobedience,  to 
offer,  we  plead  the  pnvileges  of  children,-^ 
we  implore  the  tenderness  of  a  fether. 

The  petitioner  to  human  power  who  may 
formoly  have  offended  his  benefactor,  con- 
trives to  soften  his  displeasure,  by  represent- 
ing that  the  offence  was  a  small  one.  The 
devout  petitioner  to  God  uses  no  such  sub- 
terfuge. In  the  boldness  of  faith,  and  the 
humility  of  repentance,  he  cries,  *  Pardon 
ray  iniquity,  for  it  wgriai,* 

He  who  does  not  Mieve  this  fundamental 
trutii,  *  the  helplessness  of  man,*  on  which 
the  other  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  built, — 
even  he  who  does  nominally  profess  to  assent 
to  it  as  a  doctrine  of  Scripture ;  yet,  if  he 
does  not  experimentally  acknowledge  it ;  if 
he  does  not  feel  it  in  tne  convictions  of  his 
own  awakened  conscience,  in  his  discovery 


of  the,  evil  workings  of  bis  own  heart,  axki 
tlie  wrong  propensities  of  his  own  aatcre, 
all  bearing  their  testimony  to  ito  truths — 
such  a  one  will  not  pray  earnesUj  for  its  cue. 
— will  not  pray  with  that  feelioe  of  hb  hci(> 
lessness,  with  that  sense  of  depenSence  on  Di- 
vine assistance,  which  alone  makfw  praje* 
efficacious. 

Of  this  corruptioD  he  can  nerer  attua  «s 
adequate  conception,  till  his  prqgrcas  in  re- 
ligion has  opened  his  eyes  on  ivhat  is  the  at- 
tural  state  of  man.  Till  this  was  the  ca&c 
he  himself  was  as  fer  from  desiiii^  tie 
change  as  he  was  firfim  believinf^  it  nectrnk- 
ly.  He  does  not  even  suspect  its  esiMeBee, 
till  he  is  in  some  measure  deiiTered  firom  i:s 
dominion.      ^ 

Nothing  will  make  us  truly  faomble,  so- 
tbing  will  make  us  constantly  va^^ilant,  no- 
thing will  entirely  lead  us  to  have  reooone 
to  prayer  so  fervently  or  so  freqfneatly,  as 
this  ever-abiding  sense  of  onr  coimpt  and 
helpless  nature,  as  our  not  being  aUe  to  as- 
crioe  any  disposition  in  ourselves  to  anj 
thing  that  is  good,  or  any  power  to  acroid,  bV 
our  own  streng^,  any  thing  that  is  eviL 


CHAP.  ni. 
Prayer.    lt$  Definildon* 

Pratbr  is  the  applicatiott  of  want  to  Hiiii 
who  alone  can  relieve  it,  the  voioe  of  sin  to 
Him  who  Uone  can  pardon  it  Jt  is  the  vr- 
gency  of  poverty,  the  prostratioo  of  humility. 
the  fervency  of  peniteooe,  the  confideaoe  ot 
trust  It  is  not  eloquence,  but  eainestness : 
not  figures  of  speech,  but  compnncUoa  of 
souL  it  is  the  *  Lord,  save  as,  we  peroh,'  of 
drowning  Peter ;  the  ciy  of  foith  lo  the  ear 
of  mercy. 

Adoration  is  the  noblest  empUvyaent  o; 
created  beings;  confession,  the  natanl  las- 
g^uage  of  guilty  creatures ;  praise,  the  spon- 
taneous expression  of  paidoned  sinnefs.— 
Prayer  is  desire  ;  tiie  abasement  of  oontn- 
tton  ;  the  energy  of  gratitade.  It  is  not  a 
mere  conception  of  tiM  mind,  nor  an  efist 
of  the  intellect,  nor  an  act  of  tbe  uiemoiv  * 
but  an  elevation  of  the  soul  towards  its  Ikls- 
ker.  It  is  the  devout  breathing  of  a  crpa- 
ture  struck  with  a  sense  Of  its  own  misei^, 
and  of  the  infinite  holiness  of  Him  whom  r 


is  addressinff,  experimentally  convinoed  at' 
its  own  emptiness,  and  of  tbe  abnndant  fei- 
ness  of  God,  of  his  readiness  to  hear,  of  bn 
power  to  help,  of  his  wilUi»neas  to  aave^  h 
IS  not  an  emotion  oroduced  in  the  sensea,  nor 
an  effect  wrought  oy  the  imagination ;  hot  a 
determination  of  the  wiU,  an  effosioa  of  the 
heart 

Prayer  is  the  guide  to  self-koowledgv^  ^y 
prompting  us  to  look  after  our  sins,  in  order 
to  pray  against  them :  it  is  a  motive  to  vigil- 
ance, oy  teaching  us  to  euard  against  those 
sins  which,  through  seXf-exanunation,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  detect. 

Prayer  is  an  act  both  of  the  understandixtt: 
and  of  tbe  heart.  The  understanding  mu:-' 
apply  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Divir. 
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per  fee  (ions,  or  the  heart  will  not  be  led  to 
the  adoration  of  them.  It  would  not  be  a 
recuonable  service,  if  (he  mind  was  excluded. 
It  must  be  rational  worship,  or  the  hnman 
worshipper  would  not  bring  to  the  serrice 
the  distingfuisbing  faculty  of  his  nature, 
which  is  reason.  It  must  be  spiritual  wor- 
ship, or  it  would  want  the  distinctive  quality 
to  make  it  acceptable  to  Him  who  is  a  spirit, 
and  who  has  declared  that  he  will  be  wor- 
shipped '  in  spirit  and  in  troth.' 

Prayer  is  right  in  itself  as  the  most  power- 
fol  means  of  resisting  sin  and  adrancing  in 
holiness.  It  is  above  all  nght,  as  every  thing 
is,  which  has  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the 
command  of  God,  and  the  example  of 
Christ. 

There  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  all  the 
ordinations  of  God  ;  a  perfect  con^ruity  in 
the  whole  scheme  of  his  dispensations.  If 
man  were  not  a  corrupt  creature,  such  pray- 
er as  the  Gospel  enjoins  would  not  have 
been  necessary.  Had  not  praver  been  an 
important  means  for  coring  those  corrup- 
tions, a  God  of  perfect  wiwlom  would  not 
have  ordered  it.  He  would  not  have  pro- 
hibited every  thing  which  tends  to  inflame 
and  promote  them,  had  they  not  existed  ; 
nor  would  he  have  commanded  every  thing 
that  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  and  remove 
them,  had  not  their  existence  been  fatal. — 
Prayer,  therefore,  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
his  economy  and 'of  our  obedience. 

It  is  a  liackneyed  objection  to  tlie  use  of 
Prayer,  that  it  is  offending  the  omniscience 
of  6od  to  suppose  he  requires  information  of 
our  wants.  But  no  objection  can  be  more 
futile.  We  do  not  pray  to  inform  God  of 
our  wants,  but  to  express  our  sense  of  the 
wants  which  he  already  knows.  As  be  has 
not  so  much  made  his  promises  to  our  neces- 
sities as  to  our  requests,  it  is  reasonable  that 
our  requests  should  be  made  before  we  can 
hope  that  our  necessities  will  be  relieved. — 
God  does  not  promise  to  those  who  want  that 
they  shall  *  have,'  but  to  those  who  *  ask ;' 
Bor  to  those  who  need  that  they  shall  '  find,' 
but  to  those  who  '  seek.'  So  far,  therefore, 
from  his  previous  knowledge  of  our  wants 
being  a  ground  of  objection  to  Prayer,  it  is, 
in  faot,  the  true  g^und  for  our  application. 
Were  he. not  Knowledge  itself,  our  informa- 
tion would  be  of  as  little  use,  as  our  applica- 
tion would  be,  were  he  not  Goodness  itself. 

We  cannot  attain  to  a  just  notion  of  Pray- 
er while  we  remain  ignorant  of  our  own  na 
ture,  of  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in 
Scripture,  of  our  relation  to  himt  and  de- 
pendence on  him.  If,  therefore,  we  do  not 
live  in  the  daily  stodv  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, we  shall  want  the  highest  motives  to 
this  duty,  and  the  best  helps  for  performing 
it ;  if  we  do,  the  cogency  of  these  motives, 
and  the  inestimable  value  of  these  helps, 
will  render  argument  unnecessary,  and  ex- 
hortation superfluptts. 

One  cause,  therefore,  of  the  dulness  of 
many  Christians  in  Prayer,  is  their  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sacred  volume.  Thev 
hear  it  periodically,  they  read  it  ocoasional- 
ly,  they  are  contented  to  know  it  historically. 
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to  consider  it  superficially ;  but  thev  do  not 
endeavour  to  get  tlieir  minds  imbued  with  its 
spirit.  If  they  store  their  memory  with  its 
facts,  they  do  not  impress  their  hearts  with  its 
truths.  They  do  not  re^rd  it  as  the  nutri- 
ment on  which  their  spiritual  life  and  growth 
depend.  Thev  do  not  pray  over  it :  they  do 
not  consider  all  its  doctrines  as  of  practical 
application  ;  they  do  not  cultivate  that  spir- 
itual discernment,  which  alone  can  enable 
them  judiciously  to  appropriate  its  promises, 
and  apply  its  denunciations  to  their  own  ac- 
tual case.  They  do  not  use  it  as  an  unerring 
line  to  ascertain  their  own  rectitude,  or  de- 
tect ther  own  obliquities. 

In  our  retirements  we  too  often  fritter 
away  our  precious  moments — moments  res- 
cued from  the  world— in  trivial,  sometimes, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  in  corrupt  thoughts.  Hut 
if  we  must  give  the  reins  to  our  imagination, 
let  us  send  this  excursive  faculty  to  range 
among  great  and  noble  objects.  Let  it 
stretch  forward,  under  the  sanction  of  faith 
and  the  anticipation  of  prophecy,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  those  glonotts  promises  and 
tremendous  threatenings  which  will  soon  be 
realised  in  the  eternal  worid*  These  are 
topics  which,  under  the  safe  and  sober  guid- 
ance of  Scripture,  will  fix  its  largest  specu- 
lations, and  sustain  its  loRiest  flights.  The 
same  Scripture,  while  it  expands  and  ele- 
vates the  mind,  will  keep  it  subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  truth ;  while  at  the  same  tune  it 
will  teach  it,  that  its  boldest  excursions  must 
fall  infinitely  short  of  the  astonishing  reali- 
ties of  a  future  state. 

Though  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deep 
sense  of  sin,  we  may  make  our  sins  too  ex- 
clusively the  object  of  our  prayers.  While 
we  keep,  with  a  self-abasing  eye,  our  own 
corruptions  in  view,  let  us  look  with  eqnal 
intentness  on  that  mercy  which  cleanseth 
from  all  sin.  Let  our  prayers  be  all  humili- 
ation, but  let  them  not  oe  all  complaint. 
When  men  indulge  no  other  thought  but  that 
they  are  attainted  rebels,  the  hopelessness  of 
panion  hardens  them  into  ^disloyalty.  Let 
them  look  to  the  mercy  of  the  King,  as  well 
as  to  the  rebellion  of  the  subject.  I  f  we  con  - 
template  his  grace  as  displayed  in  the  Gos- 
pel, then,  thou^^h  our  humility  will  increase, 
our  despair  will  vanish.  Gratitude  in  this, 
as  in  human  mstances,  will  create  affection. 
*  We  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us.' 

Let  oSf  therefore,  always  keep  our  un  wor- 
thiness in  view,  as  a  reason  why  we  stand  in 
need  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  but 
never  plead  it  as  a  reason  %vh):  we  should  not 
draw  nigh  to  him  to  implore  that  mercy.  The 
best  men  are  unworthy  for  their  own  sakes ; 
the  worst,  on  repentance,  will  be  accepted 
for  his  sake,  and  through  his  merits. 

In  prayer,  then,  the  perfections  of  God, 
and  especially,  his  mercies  in  our  redemp- 
tion, should  occupy  our  thoughts,  as  much  as 
our  sins ;  our  obligations  to  him,  as  much 
as  our  departures  from  him.  We  should 
keep  up  in  our  hearts  a  constant  s^se  of  our 
own  weakness,  not  with  a  design  to  discour- 
se the  mind  and  depress  the  spirits,  but 
with  a  view  to  ^ive  us  out  of  ourselves,  in 
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search  of  the  Divine  assistance.  We  should 
contemplate  our  infirmitT,  in  order  to  drawr 
us  to  look  for  his  strength,  and  to  seek  that 
power  from  Ood  which  we  yainly  look  for  in 
oorselves :  we  do  not  tell  a  sick  friend  o(  his 
danger  in  order  to  grieve  or  terrifj^  him,  but 
to  induce  him  to  apply  to  his  physician,  and 
to  have  recourse  to  his  remedy. 

Among  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  serious  pietv,  one  is,  that  it 
teaches  men  to  despair.  The  chaive  is  just, 
in  one  sense,  as  to  the  fact ;  but  false  in  the 
sense  intended.  It  teaches  us  to  despair,  in- 
deed, of  ourselves,  while  it  inculcates  that 
faith  in  a  Redeemer,  which  is  the  true  anti- 
dote to  despair.  Faith  quickens  the  doubt- 
ing, while  it  humbles  the  presumptuous  spi- 
rit. The  lowly  Christian  takes  comfort  in 
the  bles<ied  promise,  that  God  will  never  for- 
sake them  tnat  are  his.  The  oresumptuous 
man  is  equally  ri^ht  in  the  aoctrine;  but 
wrong  in  applying  it.  He  takes  that  comfort 
to  himself  which  was  meant  fpr  another  class 
of  characters.  The  mal-appropriation  of 
Scripture  promises  and  threatcnings  is  the 
cause  of  much  error  and  delusion. 

Some  devout  enthusiasts  have  fhllen  into 
error  by  an  unnatural  and  impracticable  dis* 
interestedness,  asserting  that  God  is  to  be 
loved  exclusively  for  himself,  with  an  abso- 
lute renunciation  of  any  view  of  advantage 
to  ourselves;  yet  that  prayer  cannot  be 
roercenanr,  which  involves  God's  glor^  with 
our  own  happiness,  and  makes  his  will  the 
law  of  our  requests.  Though  we  are  to  de- 
sire the  glory  of  God  supremeljr ;  though  this 
onght  to  be  our  grand  actuating  principle ) 
yet  he  has  graciously  permitted,  commanded, 
invited  us,  to  attach  our  own  happiness  to 
this  primary  object.  The  Bible  exhibits  not 
only  a  beautiful,  but  an  inseparable  combi- 
nation of  both,  which  delivers  as  from  the 
danger  of  preposterously  imagining,  that  an 
absolute  renunciation  of  all  benefit  to  our- 
selves IS  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  God^ 
glory  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other, 
from  seeking  anj  happiness  independent  of 
him,  and  nndenved  ftom  him.  In  enjoin- 
ing us  to  love  him  supremely,  he  has  con- 
nected an  unspeakable  blessing  with  a  para- 
mount duty,  the  highest  privilege  with  the 
most  positive  command. 

What  a  triumph  for  the  humble  Christian 
to  be  assured,  that '  the  everlasting  God,  the 
Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,' 
is  the  God  of  his  life,  to  know  that  he  is  even 
invited  to  take  the  Lord  for  his  God.  To 
close  with  God's  offers,  to  accept  his  invita- 
tions, to  receive  God  as  onr  portion,  mnst 
surely  be  more  pleasing  to  our  heavenly 
Father,  than  separating  onr  happiness  from 
his  glory.  To  disconnect  our  interests  from 
his  gooonew,  is  at  once  to  detract  from  his 
perfections,  and  to  obscure  the  brightness  of 
our  own  hopes.  The  declarations  of  the  in- 
spired writers  are  confirmed  by  theantbority 
of  the  heavenly  hosts.  They  ](>roclaim  that 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures,  so  fkr  from  interfering,  are  con- 
nected with  each  otiier.  We  now  bot  6f 
one  anthem  composed  and  sang  by  angids, 


and  this  most  I^artnonionaly  c^oinbiiica  *  the 
glorv  of  God  in  the  highest,  with  pemon 
earth,  and  good  ivill  to  men.^ 

•  The  beauty  of  Scripture*'  aaym  tfie  gieai 
Saxon  reformer,  ^consista  in  proDoana.' 
This  God  is  ovr  God ;  God,  crcn  our  men 
God  shall  bless  us.  How  delisfatiiil  the  ap- 
propriation !  to  glorifv  him  as  oeiiir  in  hnb- 
self  consummate  excellence,  and  to  love  hiin 
from  the  feeling  that  his  excellence  0  di- 
rected to  our  felicity !  Here  modesfr  wouti 
be  ingratitude,  disinterestedness,  reiM!liii«. 
It  would  be  severing  ourselves  firooi  lun,  ia 
whom  we  live,  and  more,  and  aire ;  it  woM 
be  dissolving  the  astonishing'  <:onnectiQa 
which  he  bad  condescended  to  estabDab  be- 
tween himself  and  his  rational  creatures. 

The  Scripture  saints  make  this  unkn  (he 
chief  ground  of  their  gratefbl  exnltetion  - 
^My  strength,'  ^m^^rock,'  *my  fortress,' 
'  my  deliverer !'  Again,  *  let  the  God  of  vuj 
salvation  be  exalt^  !^  Now  take  avray  the 
pronoun,  and  substitute  the  article  thm  bow 
comparatively  cold  is  the  impression !  The 
consummation  of  the  joy  arises  from  the  pe- 
culiarity, the  intimacy,  the  endearment  of  the 
relation. 

Nor  to  the  liberal  Christian  is  the  gratefbl 
joy  diminished,  when  he  blesses  his  God  s« 
'  the  God  of  them  that  trust  in  bim.*  All 
general  blessings,  will  he  say,  all  providen- 
tial mercies,  are  mine  individoally,  are  mtae 
as  completely  as  if  no  other  shared  in  the 
enjoyment-^life,  light,  the  earth  and  heav- 
ens, the  sun  and  stars,  whatsoever  sostaio? 
the  body,  and  recreates  the  spirits?  My  ob- 
ligation is  as  great  as  if  the  mc^rcy  bad  be^a 
made  purely  ror  me  ;  as  ^reat  f  nay,  it  is 
greater  ;  it  is  augmented  by  a  sense  of  the 
millions  who  participate  in  the  blesainr.  The 
same  enlargement  of  personal  obQgatioa 
holds  good,  nay,  rises  higher,  in  the  mercies 
of  Redemption.  The  Lord  is  my  Sanour, 
as  completely  &b  if  he  had  redeemed  onlj 
me.  That  he  has  redeemed  '  a  great  multi- 
tude, which  no  man  can  number,  of  all  na- 
tions, and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongaes,* 
is  diffusion  without  abatement  *,  it  is  geoersl 

Sirticipation  without  individual  dimimitioii. 
ach  has  all. 

In  adoring  the  |>rovidence  of  God,  we  are 
apt  to  be  struck  with  what  is  new  and  out  o( 
course,  while  we  too  much  overlook  kc^  ha* 
bitual,  and  miintermpted  merciea.  Bot 
common  mercies,  if  less  striking,  sme  more 
valuable,  both  because  we  have  them  al- 
ways, and  for  the  reason  abore  assigned,  be* 
cause  othel^  share  them.  The  ordinaiy 
blessings  of  life  are  oveHooked  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  bught  to  be  most  prized,  be- 
cause they  are  most  uniformly  bestowed. 
They  are  most  essential  to  oar  support,  and 
when  once  tbey  are  withdrawn,  we  begin  to 
find  that  tbey  are  abo  most  essential  to  oor 
comfort  Nothing  raises  the  pride  of  a  bles- 
sing like  its  removal,  whereas  it  was  its  con- 
tinuance which  should  have  taught  ns  its 
worth.  We  require  novelties  to  awaken 
our  gratitude,  not  considering  that  it  is  the 
durMiott  ef  inercies  which  enhaflees  their 
▼ahie.    We  want  fresh  escttemeob.    We 
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coasider  iDercies  lonr  eDjojed  as  things  of 
couraet  as  things  to  wnich  we  have  a  sort  of 
claim  br  prescription ;  as  if  God  bad  no  right 
to  withdraw  what  be  has  once  bestowed,  as  if 
he  were  obliged  to  continue  what  be  has 
ODCe  beeo  pleased  to  confer. 

But  that  the  sun  has  shpne  unremittingly 
from  the  day  that  God  created  him,  is  not  a 
less  stupenaous  exertion  of  power,  than  that 
the  hand  which  fixed  him  in  the  bearens,  and 
marked  out  bis  progress  through  them,  unce 
said  by  his  senrant,  '  Sun,  stand  thou  still 
upon  Gideon/  That  he  has  gone  on  in  his 
strenrth,  driving  his  uninterrupted  career, 
and  *^reioicing  as  a  giant  to  run  bis  course,' 
for  six  tbousandyears,  is  a  more  astonishing 
exhibition  of  Omnipotence  than  that  he 
should  have  been  once  suspended  by  the  band 
which  set  him  in  motion.  That  the  ordinan- 
ces, of  Heaven,  that  the  established  laws  of 
nature,  should  have  been  for  one  day  inter- 
rupted to  serve  a  particular  occasion,  is  a 
less  real  wonder,  and  certainly  a  less  sub- 
stantial blessing,  than  that  in  such  a  multi- 
tude of  ares  they  should  have  pursued  their 
appointed  course,  for  the  comfort  of  the 
whole  system. 

As  the  affections  of  the  Christian  ought  to 
be  set  on  things  above,  so  it  is  for  them  that 
his  prayers  will  be  chiefly  addr^sed.  God, 
in  promising  to  *  give  those  who  delight  in 
him  the  desire  of  their  heart,'  could  never 
mean  temporal  tbingfs ;  for  these  they  might 
desire  improperly  as  to  the  object,  and  inor- 
dinately as  to  the  degree.  The  promise  re- 
lates principally  to  spiritual  blessings.  He 
not  only  gives  us  these  mercies,  but  the  very 
desire  to  obtain  them  is  also  his  gift.  Here 
our  prayer  requires  no  qualifying,  no  condi- 
tioning, no  limitation.  We  cannot  err  in 
our  choice,  for  God  himself  is  the  object  of 
it :  we  cannot  exceed  in  the  d^ree,  unless 
it  were  possible  to  love  him  too  well,  or  to 
please  him  too  much. 

God  shows  his  munificence  in  encouraging 
us  to  .ask  most  earnestly  for  the  greatest 
things,  by  promising  that  the  smaller  *  shall 
be  added  unto  us.'  We  therefore  acknowl- 
edge his  liberality  most,  when  we  reauest 
the  bi|^hest  favors.  He  manifests  bis  infinite 
suoenority  to  earthly  fathers,  by  chiefly  de- 
lignting  to  confer  those  spiritual  jg^ifts  which 
theylesB  solicitously  desire  for  their  children, 
than  those  worldly  advantages  on  which  God 
sets  so  little  value 

We  should  endeavour  to  render  our  pri- 
vate devotions  effectual  remedies  for  our  own 
particular  sins.  Prayejr  against  sin,  in  gen- 
eral, is  too  indefinite  to  reach  the  individual 
case.  We  must  bring  it  home  to  our  own 
hearts,  else  we  may  be  confessing  another 
man%  sins,  and  overlooking  our  own.  If  we 
have  any  predominant  fault,  we  sould  pray 
more  especially  against  the  fault  If  we  pray 
for  any  virtue  of  which  we  particularly  stand 
in  need,  we  should  dwell  on  our  own  deficien- 
cies in  that  virtue,  till  our  souls  become 
deeply  affected  with  our  want  of  it.  Our 
prayers  should  be  circumstantial,  not  as  was 
before  observed,  for  the  information  of  Infi- 
nite Wisdom,  but  for  the  stirring  np  of  euc 


own  dull  affections. '  And  as  the  recapitula- 
tion of  our  wants  tends  to  keep  up  a  sense  of 
our  dependence,  the  enlai^iog  op  our  es- 
pecial mercies  will  tend  to  keep  alive  a  sense 
of  gratitude ;  while  indiscriminate  petitions, 
confessions,  and  thanksgiving,  leave  the 
mind  to  wander  in  indefinite  devotion,  and 
unaffecting  generalities,  without  personality, 
and  without  appropriation.  It  must  be  obv»^ 
ons,  that  we  except  those  grand  universal 
points  in  which  all  have  an  equal  interest, 
and  which  must  always  form  the  essence  of 
fiunily,  and,  especially,  of  public  prayer. 

As  we  ought  to  Uve  in  a  spirit  of  obedi- 
ence to  his  commands,  so  we  should  live  in  a 
frame  of  waiting  for  his  blessings  on  our 

Erayers,  and  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude  when  we 
ave  obtained  it.  This  is  that  *  preparation 
of  the  heart*  which  would  always  keep  us  in 
a  posture  for  dutv.  If  we  desert  the  duty 
because  an  immediate  blessing  does  not  visi- 
bly attend  it,  it  shows  that  we  do  not  serve 
God  out  of  conscience,  but  selfishness  ;  that 
we  grudge  expending  on  him  that  service 
which  brings  us  in  no  immediate  interest. 
Though  he  grants  not  our  petition,  let  us  ne- 
ver be  tempted  to  withdraw  our  application. 

Our  reluctant  devotions  may  remind  us  of 
the  remark  of  a  certain  great  political  wit,* 
who  apologised  for  his  late  attendance  in  par- 
liament, by  his  being  detained  while  a  party 
of  soldiers  were  dragging  a  volunteer  to  his 
duty.  How  many  excuses  do  we  find  for 
not  being  in  time !  How  many  apologies 
for  brevity  !  How  many  evasions  tor  neg- 
lect !  How  unwilling  too  often,  are  we  to 
come  into  the  Divinepresence,  bow  reluctant 
to  remain  in  it !  Those  hours  which  are 
least  valuable  for  business,  which  are  least 
seasonable  for  pleasure,  we  commonly  give 
to  religion.  Our  energies,  which  were  so 
readily  exerted  in  the  society  we  have  just 
quitted,  are  sunk  as  we  approach  the  Divine 
presence.  Our  hearts,  which  were  all  alac- 
rity in  some  frivolous  conversation,  become 
cold  and  inanimate,  as  if  it  were  the  natural 
property  of  devotion  to  freeze  the  affections. 
Our  animal  spirits,  which  so  readily  per- 
formed their  functions  before,  now  slacken 
their  vigour,  and  lose  their  vivacity.  The 
slogfish  body  sympathises  with  the  unwilling 
mind,  and  each  promotes  the  deadness  of  the 
other ;  both  are  slow  in  listening  to  the  call 
of  dutv ;  both  are  soon  weary  in  performing 
it.  How  do  our  fancies  rove  back  to  the 
pleasures  we  have  been  enjoying  I  How  apt 
are  the  diversified  images  of  those  pleasures 
to  mix  themselves  with  our  better  thoughts, 
to  pull  down  our  higher  aspirations  2  As 
prayer  rec^uires  all  the  enei^gies  of  the  com- 
pound being  of  man,  so  we  too  often  feel  as 
if  there  were  a  confederacy  of  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  to  disincline  and  disqualify  us  for  it. 

When  the  heart  is  once  sincciely  turned  to 
religion,  we  need  not,  every  time  we  pray, 
examine  into  every  truth,  and  seek  for  cod- 
viction  over  and  over  again  ;  but  assume 
that  those  doctrines  are  true,  the  truth  of 
which  we  have  already  proved.  From  a 
general  and  fixed  impression  of  these  princi* 

*  Mr  5hcridto». 
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pies,  will  result  a  taste,  a  dispofiedness,  a  love,  \  florid  talk  with  which  we  were  so  wdl  alts- 


so  intimate,  that  the  convictions  of  the  un- 
derstanding will  become  the  affections  of 
the  heart. 

To  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  few  funda- 
mental truths,  to  digest  them  thoroughly,  to 
meditate  on  them  seriously,  to  pray  over 
them  ferventlv,  to  get  them  deeply  rooted  in 
the  heart,  will  be  more  productive  of  faith 
and  holiness,  than  to  labour  after  variety,  in- 
genuity, or  elegance.    The  indulgence  of 
imagination  will  rather  distract  than  edifv. 
Searching  after  ingenious  thoughts  will  rath- 
er divert  the  attention  from  God  to  ourselves, 
than  promote  fixedness  of  thought,  single- 
ness of  intention,  and  devotedness  of  spirit. 
Whatever  is  subtle  and  refined,  is  in  danger 
of  being  unscriptural.     If  we  do  not  guard 
the  mind,  it  will  learn  to  set  more  value  on 
original  thoughts  than  devout  affections.    It 
is  the  business  of  prayer  to  cast  down  ima- 
ginations which  gratify  the  natural  activity 
of  the  mind,  wlule  they  leave  the  heart  un- 
humbled. 

We  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  pre- 
sent business  of  the  present  moment ;  we 
should  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
dependence  ;  we  should  entertain  no  long 
views.  *  JVbti}  is  the  accepted  time.*  *  To- 
day we  must  hear  his  voice.*  *  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread.'  The  manna  will  not 
keep  till  to-morrow  :  to-morrow  will  have 
its  own  wants,  and  must  have  its  own  peti- 
tions. To-morrow  we  must  seek  anew  the 
bread  of  heaven. 

Wc  should,  however,  avoid  coming  to  our 
devotions  with  unfurnished  minds.  We 
should  be  always  laying  in  materials  for  pray- 
er, by  a  diligent  course  of  serioun  reading,  by 
treasuring  up  in  our  minds  the  most  impor- 
tant truths.  If  we  rush  into  the  Divine  pre- 
sence with  a  vacant,  or  ignorant,  or  unpre- 
pared mind,  with  a  heart  full  of  the  world ; 
as  we  shall  feel  no  disposition  or  qualification 
for  the  work  we  are  about  to  engage  in,  so 
we  cannot  expect  that  our  petitions  will  be 
heard  or  granted.'  There  must  be  some 
congruity  between  the  heart  and  the  object, 
some  affinity  between  the  state  of  our  minds 
and  the  business  in  which  they  are  employed, 
if  we  would  expect  success  in  the  work. 

We  are  often  deceived  both  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  effect  of  our  prayers.  When, 
from  some  external  cause,  the  heart  is  glad, 
tlie  spirits  light,  the  thoughts  ready,  the 
tongue  voluble,  a  kind  of  spontaneous  elo- 
quence is  the  result  ;  with  this  we  are  plea- 
sed, and  this  ready  flow  we  are  willing  to  im- 
pose.on  ourselves  for  pie(y. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mind  is  de- 
jected, the  animal  spirits  low,  the  thoughts 
confused  ;  when  apposite  words  do  not  rea- 
dily present  themselves,  we  are  apt  to  accuse 
our  hearts  of  want  of  fervour,  to  lament  our 
weakness,  and  to  mourn  that,  because  we 
have  had  no  pleasure  in  praying,  our  prayers 
have,  therefore,  not  ascended  to  the  throne  of 
mercy.  In  both  cases  we,  perhaps,  judge 
ourselves  unfairly.  These  unready  accents, 
these  faltering  praises,  these  ill-expressed 
petitions,  may  fiod  more  acceptance  than  the 


fied  :  tlie  latter  consisted,  it  may  be,  efsbin- 
ing  thoughts,  floating  on  the  fancy,  cifeq«e&t 
words  dwelling  on  the  lips ;  the  former  nts^t 
be  the  sighing  of  a  contrite  spirit,  abased  by 
the  feeling  of  its  own  unwortbinen,  and  aw- 
ed by  the  perfections  of  a  holy  axid  laeart- 
searchiog  God.     The  heart  is  disnlisied 
with  its  own  dull  and  tasteless   repetitiocB, 
which,  with  all  their  iraperfectioo8,  Infinste 
Goodness  may,  perhaps,  hear  iritb  fiiroor.*— 
We  may  not  onlv  be  elated  with  the  flaencT 
but  even  with  the  fervency  of  oar  prayenl 
Vanity  may  grow  out  of  tlie  Tery  act «  re- 
nouncing it,  and  we  may  begin  to  feel  prusd 
at  having  humbled  ourselves  so  eloqnestlr. 
There  is,  however,  a  strain  and  spirit'  of 
prayer  equally  distinct  from  that  facility  ani 
copiousness  for  which  we  certainly  areBerer 
the  better  in  the  sight  of  Ood,  and  from  that 
constraint  and  dryness  for  which  we  may  be 
never  the  worse.    There  is  a  simple,  solid, 
pious  strain  of  prayer,  in  which  the  sopplicast 
IS  so  filled  and  occupied  with  a  sense  of  irs 
own  dependence,  and  of  the  importance  oi 
the  things  for  which  he  asks,  and  so  penua- 
ded  of  the  power  and  grace  of  God  Uum^h 
Christ  to  give  him  those  things,  that  whde 
he  is  engaged  in  it,  he  does  not  merely  ima- 
gine, hot  feels  assured  that  God  is  oigfa  to 
him  as  a  rec:onciled  Father,   so   that  everr 
burden  and  doubt  are  taken   off  from  k\ 
mind.    '  He  knows,'  as  St.  John  expresK« 
it,  *  that  he  has  the  petitions  he  desired  d 
God,*  and  feels  the  truth  of  that  promise. 
<  while  they  are  yet  speakings  I   wiii  beu*. 
This  is  the  perfection  of  Prayer. 


CHAP.  IV. 

On  ike  Efficacy  of  Prayer. 

It  is  objected  by  a  certain  class,  and  oa 
the  specious  grouna  of  humility  too,  thoo^ 
we  do  not  always  find  the  obiector  himaeh' 
quite  as  humble  as  his  plea  would  be  tbooght. 
tuat  it  is  arrogant  in  such  insignificant  be- 
ings as  we  are  to  presume  to  lay  our  petty 
necessities  before  the  Great  and  Glorious 
God,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  condescend 
to  the  multitude  of  trifling  and  even  inter- 
fering requests  which  are  btoogbt  before 
him  by  his  creatures.  These  and  such  like 
objections  arise  -from  mean  and  nnworibj 
thoughts  of  the  Great  Governor  of  the  Uni- 
verse. It  seems  as  if  those  who  make  tbem 
consided  the  Most  High  as  *  soch  a  one  bs 
themselves ;'  a  Being,  who  can  perfbnn  a 
certain  given  quantity  of  business  but  vLo 


*  Of  these  sort  of  repititions,  our 
Church  Litttrgy  has  been  accused  as  a  &ah  ;  but 
thifl  defect,  ifit  be  one,  happil)r  accommodates  a- 
selfto  our  infirmities.  Where  is  the  fa vound  be- 
ing whose  attention  never  wanders,  whose  btrsn 
accompanies  his  lips  in  every  sentence  ?  Is  there 
no  absence  of  mind  in  the  petitioner,  no  wuide>nA<> 
of  the  thou|[ht8,  no  inconstancy  of  the  heart,  which 
these  repetitions  are  wisely  calcalated  to  conccv, 
to  rouse  the  dead  attention,  to  brisg  back  tV 
strayed  affections  ? 
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would  be  orerpowored  with  an  addttional 
quantity.  Or,  at  best,  is  it  not  consideriug 
tlie  Almigtity  in  the  light,  not  of  an  Infinite 
God,  but  of  a  ?rcat  man,  of  a  minister,  or  a 
king,  who,  while  he  superintends  public  and 
Datiooal  concems,  is  obliged  to  neglect  small 
and  indiyidoal  petitions,  because  his  hands 
being  fnU,  he  cannot  spare  that  leisure  and 
attentioD  which  suffice  for  every  thing  ?  They 
do  not  consider  him  as  that  mfinitely  gra- 
cious Being,  who,  while  he  beholds  at  once 
all  that  is  doing  in  hearen  and  in  earth,  is  at 
the  same  time  as  attentive  to  the  prayer  of 
the  poor  destitute,  as  present  to  the  sorrow- 
ful sighing  of  the  prisoner,  as  if  each  of  these 
forlorn  creatures  were  individually  the  ob- 
ject of  bis  undivided  attention. 

These  critics,  who  are  for  sparing  the  Su- 
preme Being  the  trouble  of  our  prayers,  and 
who,  if  I  may  so  speak  without  prolaneness, 
would  relieve  Omnipotence  of  part  of  his 
burden,  by  assigning  to  his  care  only  such  a 
portion  as  may  be  more  easily  managed, 
seem  to  have  no  adequate  conception  of  his 
attributes. 

They  forget  that  infinite  wisdom  puts  him 
as  easily  within  reach  of  all  knowledge,  as 
infinite  power  does  of  all  performance ;  that 
he  is  a  Being  in  who«e  plans  complexity 
makes  no  difficulty,  variety  no  obstruction, 
and  multiplicity  no  confusion ;  that  to  ubi 
quity  distance  does  not  exist ;  that  to  infinity 
space  is  annihilated ;  that  past,  present,  and 
future,  are  discerned  more  accurately  at  one 
glance  of  His  eye,  to  whom  a  thousand  years 
are  as  one  day,  than  a  single  moment  of  time 
or  a  single  point  of  space  can  be  by  ours. 

Another  class  continue  tq  bring  forward, 
as  pertinaciously  as  if  it  had  never  been  an- 
swered, the  exhausted  argument,  that  seeing 
God  is  immutable,  no  petitions  of  ours  can 
ever  change  Him  :  that  events  themselves 
being  setUed  in  a  fixed  and  unalterable 
course,  and  bound  in  a  fatal  necessity,  it  is 
folly  to  think  that  ive  can  disturb  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  the  universe,  or  interrupt  the 
course  of  Providence  by  our  prayers  ;  and 
that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  these  firm  de- 
crees can  be  reversed  by  any  requests  of 
ours. 

Without  entering  into  the  wide  and  track- 
less field  of  fate  and  free  will,  we  would  only 
observe,  that  these  objections  apply  equally 
to  all  human  actions  as  well  as  to  prayer. 
It  may  therefore  with  the  same  propriety  be 
urged,  that  seeing  God  is  immutable  and  his 
decrees  unalterable,  therefore  our  (ictions 
can  produce  no  change  in  Him  or  in  oar  own 
state.  Weak  as  well  as  imynous  reasoning ! 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  even  the  mo- 
dern French  and  German  philosophers  might 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  God,  if  they  might  make  such  a 
use  of  his  attributes. 

How  much  more  wisdom  as  well  as  happi- 
ness results  from  a  humble  Christian  spirit ! 
Such  a  plain  practical  text  as  *  Draw  near 
uuto  God,  and  he  will  draw  near  unto  you.^ 
carries  more  consolation,  more  true  know 
ledge  of  his  wants  and  their  remedy  to  the 
heart  of  a  penitent  sinner,  than  all  the  tomes 


I  of  casuistry,  which  have  puzzled  the  world 

!  ever  since  the  question  was  first  set  afloat  by 

'  its  orie^nal  propounders. 

And  as  the  plain  man  only  got  up  and 
walked,  to  prove  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
motion,  in  answer  to  the  philosopher  who,  in 
an  elaborate  theory,  denied  it ;  so  the  plain 
Christian,  when  he  is  borne  down  witn  the 
assurance  that  there  is  no  efficacy  in  prayer, 
requires  no  better  argument  to  repel  the  as- 
sertion than  the  good  he  finds  in  prayer  it- 
self. A  Christian  knows,  because  he  feels, 
that  prayer  is,  though  in  a  way  to  him  in- 
scrutable, the  medium  of  connexion  between 
God  and  his  rational  creatures,  the  method 
appointed  by  Him  to  draw  down  his  blessings 
upon  us.  The  Christian  ki^ows  that  prayer 
is  the  appointed  means  of  uniting  two  ideas, 
one  of  the  highest  manificeoce,  the  other  of 
the  most  protound  lowliness,  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  imagination ;  namely,  that  it  is 
the  link  of  communication  between  *■  the 
High  and  Lofty  One  who  inhabitcth  eterni- 
ty,' and  that  heart  of  the  *  contrite  in  which 
be  delights  to  dwell.'  He  knows  that  this 
inexplicable  union  between  beings  so  un- 
speakably, so  essentially  different,  can  only 
be  maintained  by  prayer ;  that  this  is  the 
strong  but  secret  chain  which  unites  time 
with  eternity,  earth  with  heaven,  man  with 
God. 

The  plain  Christian,  as  was  before  observ- 
ed, cannot  explain  why  it  is  6o ;  but  while  be 

feels  the  efficacy,  he  is  contented  to  let  the 
learned  definf  it ;  and  he  will  no  more  post- 
pone prayer  till  he  can  produce  a  chain  of 
reasoning  on  the  manner  m  which  he  derives 
benefit  from  it,  than  he  will  postpone  eating 
till  he  can  ^ive  a  scientific  lecture  on  the 
nature  of  digestion :  he  is  contented  with 
knowing  that  his  meat  has  nourished  him  : 
and  he  leaves  to  the  philosopher,  who  may 
choose  to  defer  his  meal  till  he  has  elabora- 
ted his  treatise,  to  starve  in  the  interim. — 
The  Christian /(>e/«  better  than  he  is  able  to 
explain,  that  the  functions  of  his  spiritual 
life  can  no  more  be  carried  on  without  ha- 
bitual prayer,  than  those  of  bis  natural  life 
without  frequent  bodily  nourishment.  He 
feels  renovation  and  strength  grow  out  of  the 
use  of  the  appointed  means,  as  necessarily 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  He  feels  that 
the  health  of  his  soul  can  no  more  be  sustain- 
ed, and  its  powers  kept  in  continual  vip^our 
by  the  prayers  of  a  distant  day,  than  bis  body 
by  the  aliment  of  a  distant  day. 

But  there  is  one  motive  to  the  duty  in 
question,  far  more  constraining  to  the  true 
believer  than  all  others  that  can  be  named ; 
more  imperative  than  any  argument  on  its 
utility,  than  any  conviction  of  its  efficacy, 
even  than  any  experience  of  its  consolations. 
Prater  is  tfie  command  of  Ovd;  the  plain, 
positive,  repeated  injunction  of  the  Most 
Hi^h,  who  declares,  *•  He  will  be  inquired  of.' 
This  is  enough  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the 
Christian,  even  though  a  promise  were  not, 
as  it  always  is,  attached  to  the  command. 
But  in  this  case,  to  our  unspeakable  com- 
fort, the  promise  is  as  clear  as  the  precept : 
'  Aaky  and  ye  shall  receive**    This  is  encour- 
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agement  enough  for  the  plain  Christian.  As 
to  the  manner  in  which  prayer  is  made  to  co- 
incide with  the  general  scheme  of  God's  plan 
in  the  government  of  human  affairs ;  how 
God  has  left  himself  at  liberty  to  reconcile 
our  prayer  with  his  own  predetermined  will, 
the  Chnstian  does  not  ver^  critically  exam- 
ine, bis  precise  and  immediate  duty  being  to 
pray,  and  not  to  examine. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  enough  for  the  hum- 
ble believer  to  be  assured,  that  the  judge  of 
aU  the  earth  is  doing  right ;  it  is  enough  for 
him  to  be  assured  in  that  word  of  God  '  which 
cannot  lie,'  of  numberless  actual  instances 
of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  obtaining  bless- 
ings and  arertinfp  calamities,  both  national 
and  indiridual :  it  is  enough  for  him  to  be 
convinced  experimentally,  by  that  internal 
evidence  which  is  perhaps  paramount  to  all 
other  evidence,  the  comiort  he  himself  has 
received  from  prayer,  when  all  other  com- 
forts have  failed ;  and,  above  all,  to  end  with 
the  same  motive  with  which  we  began,  the 
only  motive  indeed  which  he  requires  for  the 
performance  of  any  duty ;  it  is  motive  enough 
fur  him, — that  JTiui  saUk  the  L<srd. 

Others  there  fire,  who,  perhaps  not  contro- 
verting any  of  these  premises,  yet  neglect  to 
build  practical  consequences  on  the  admis- 
sion 01  them ;  who  neither  denying  the  duty 
nor  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  yet  go  on  to  live 
cither  in  the  irregular  observance  or  the  to- 
tal neglect  of  it,  as  appetite,  or  pleasure,  or 
business,  or  humour,  may  happen  to  pre- 
dominate ;  and  who  by  living  almost  without 
prayer,  may  be  said  *  to  live  almost  without 
God  in  the  world.'  To  such  we  can  only 
say,  that  they  little  know  what  they  lose. 
The  time  is  hastening  on  when  they  will  look 
upon  those  blessings  as  invaluable,  which 
now  they  think  not  worth  asking  for ;  when 
they  will  bitterly  regret  the  absence  of  those 
means  and  opportuuities  which  now  they  ei- 
ther neglect  or  despise.  '  O  that  they  were 
wise !  that  they  understood  this !  that  they 
would  consider  their  latter  end !' 

There  are  again,  others,  who  it  is  to  be 
feared,  having  once  lived  in  the  habit  of 
prayer,  yet  not  having  been  well  grounded  in 
those  principles  of  faith  and  repentance  on 
which  genuine  prayer  is  built,  have  by  de- 

frees  totally  discontinued  it.  *  They  do  not 
nd«'  say  they, '  that  their  affairs  prosper  the 
better  or  are  the  worse;  or  perhaps  they 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  affairs  even  be- 
fore they  dropt  the  practice,  and  so  had  no 
encouragement  to  g^  on.'  They  do  not  know 
that  they  had  no  encouragement ;  they  do 
not  know  how  much  worse  their  affairs  might 
have  gone  on,  had  they  discontinued  it  soon- 
er, or  bcw  their  prayers  helped  to  retard  their 
ruin.  Or  they  do  not  know  that  perhaps 
*  they  asked  amiss,'  or  that,  if  they  had  ob- 
tained what  they  asked,  they  might  have 
been  far  more  unhappy.  For  a  true  believer 
never  *  restrains  prayer,*  because  he  is  not 
certain  that  he  obtains  every  individual  re- 
quest ;  for  he  is  persuaded  that  God,  in  com- 
passion to  our  ignorance,  sometimes  in  great 
mercy  withholds  what  we  desire,  and  often 
disappoints  his  moat  favoured  children  by 


giving  them  not  what  they  ask,  hat  wkt  k 
knows  is  really  good  for  them.  Tke  fro- 
ward  child,  as  a  pious  prelate*  obaene^. 
cries  for  the  shining  blade,  whidi  the  teode? 
parent  withholds,  knowing  it  would  cmb 
fingers. 

Thus  to  persevere  when  we  hare  not  ^ 
encouragement  of  visible  success,  baoen- 
dence  of  tried  foith.  Of  this  holv  persere. 
ranee  Job  was  a  noble  instance.  t>efeat  xt 
disappointment  rather  stimulated  than  stri- 
ped his  prayers.  Though  in  a  vebenec: 
strain  of  passionate  eloquence  he  exclsss. 
*'  I  crv  out  of  wrong,  but  I  am  not  bord:  [ 
cry  aloud,  but  there  is  no  judgment :'  yet  ^^ 
persuaded  was  he  notwithstanding  of  tbeih- 
ty  of  continuing  this  holy  importaoitj,  tk 
he  persisted  against  all  human  hope,  tiBSe 
attained  to  that  exalted  pitch  of  oiKbke 
faith,  by  which  he  was  enabled'  to  break  oe: 
into  that  sublime  apostrophe,  <  Thoogb  he 
slay  me,  yet  I  will  trust  in  him.' 

nut  may  we  not  say  that  there  is  a  coo- 
siderable  class,  who  qpt  only  briag  Done  o: 
the  objections  which  we  have  stated  agaim: 
the  use  of  prayer ;  who  are  so  fu  frno  re- 
jecting, that  they  are  exact  and  re^lar  m 
the  performance  of  it ;  who  yet  take  it  up  ca 
as  low  ground  as  is  consistent  with  lW: 
ideas  of  their  own  safety ;  who,  while  tltej 
consider  prayer  as  an  indispensable  ibrn, 
believe  nothing  of  that  change  of  heart  aad 
of  those  holy  tempers  which  it  is  intended  I' 
•produce  ?    many,  who  yet  adhere  scrap- 
lously  to  the  letter,  are  so  far  from  entenoc 
into  the  spirit  of  this  duty,  that  the;  vt 
strongly  inclined  to  suspect  those  of  hypocri- 
sy or  fanaticism  who  adopt  the  true  9c^ipt^ 
ral  views  of  prayer.    Nay,  as  even  the  Bi&^ 
may  bo  so  wrested  as  to  be  made  to  spdi 
almost  any  language  in  support  of  aliao^: 
any  opinion,  these  persons  lay  hold  on  Scrip- 
ture itself,  to  bear  them  out  in  their  cnni 
slight  views  of  this  duty  ;  and  they  profess  to 
borrow  from  thence  the  gronod  of  that  cen- 
sure which  they  cast  on  the  more  seriocs 
Christians.  Among  the  many  passages  vhici 
have  bean  made  to  convey  a  mesnio^  forei;3 
to  their  -original  designs,  none  hare  beea 
seized  upon  with  more  avidity  bj  «och  per- 
sons than  the  pointed  censoresof  onr  Sario-jr 
on  those  '  ivno  for  a  preUnce  make  lo&? 
prayers  ;*  as  well  as  on  those  *  who  ase  ram 
repetitions,  and  think  the?  shall  be  heard  for 
much  speaking.'    Now  me  things  here  io; 
tended  to  be  reproved  were  the  hypocrisy  ct 
the  Pharisees  and  the  ignorance  ot  the  bra- 
then,  together  with  Uie  error  of  all  those  who 
depend^  on  the  success  of  their  prayer, 
while  they  imitated  the  deceit  of  the  ooe,  or 
the  folly  of  the  other.  But  our  Saviour  nfTW 
meant  that  those  severe  reprehensioni  shooU 
cool  or  abridge  the  devotion  of  pious  Cw* 
tians,  to  which  they  do  not  at  all  appl/> 

More  or  fewer  words,  however,  so  litJle 
constitute  the  true  value  of  P^J^'^^^ 
there  is  no  doubt  but  one  of  the  most  anecJ- 
ing  specimens  on  record  is  the  short  potrtjoo 
of  the  Publican,  full  fraught  as  it  is  wilb  that 
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spirit  of  contrilion  and  self-abaflement  which 
is  the  very  principle  and  soul  of  prayer. 
And  this  specimen,  perhaps,  is  the  best  mod- 
el for  that  sudden  lifting  np  of  the  heart 
which  we  call  ejaculation.  But  we  doubt, 
in  general,  whether  the  few  hasty  words,  to 
which  these  frugal  petitioners  would  stint 
the  scantv  devotions  of  others  and  themselves, 
will  be  always  found  ample  enough  to  satis- 
fy the  humble  penitent,  who,  being  a  sinner, 
has  much  to  confess  ;  who,  hopmg  he  is  a 
pardoned  sinner,  has  much  to  acknowledge. 
Such  a  one,  perhaps,  cannot  always  pour  out 
the  fulness  of  his  soul  within  the  prescribed 
abridgments. 

Even  the  sincerest  Christian,  when  be 
wishes  to  find  his  heart  warm,  has  often  to 
lament  its  coldness.  Though  he  feels  that  he 
has  received  much,  and  has^  therefore,  much 
to  be  thankfbl  for,  yet  he  is  not  able  at  once 
to  bring  bis  wayward  spirit  into  such  a  pos- 
ture as  shall  fit'^it  for  the  solemn  duty.  Such 
a  one  has  not  merely  his  form  to  repeat,  but 
he  has  his  tempers  to  reduce  to  order,  his  af- 
fections to  excite,  and  his  peace  to  make. 
His  thoughts  may  be  realising  the  sarcasm 
of  the  Prophet  on  the  idol  Baal,  *•  they  may 
be  eone  a  journey,'  and  must  be  recalled; 
his  neart,  perhaps,  *  sleepeth,  and  must  be 
awaked.*  A  devout  supplicant,  too,  will  la- 
bour to  aiTect  and  warm  nis  mind  with  a  sense 
of  the  great  and  g^racious  attributes  of  Ood, 
in  imitation  of  the  holy  men  of  old.  Like 
Jehosaphat,  he  will  sometimes  enumerate 
*  tlie  power  and  the  might,  and  the  mercies 
of  the  Most  High,'  in  order  to  stir  up  the 
sentiments  of  awe,  and  gratitude,  and  love, 
and  humility,  in  his  own  soul*  He  will  la- 
bour to  imitate  the  example  of  bis  Saviour, 
whose  heart  dilated  with  the  expression  of 
the  same  holy  atfections.  '  I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  Lora  of  heaven  and  earth.*  A 
heart  thus  animated,  thus  warmed  with  Di- 
vine love,  cannot  always  scrupulonslj  limit 
itself  to  the  mere  bunnesi  of  prayer,  if  I  mav 
so  speak.  It  cannot  content  itself  witn 
merely  spreading  out  its  own  necessities,  but 
expands  in  contemplating  the  perfections  of 
II im  to  whom  he  is  addressing  them. 

The  humble  supplicant,  though  be  be  no 
longer  governed  by  a  love  of  the  world,  yet, 
grieves  to  find  that  be  cannot  totally  ex- 
clude it  from  his  thoughts  Though  he  has 
on  the  whole,  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  wants 
and  of  the  abundant  provision  wfaich  is 
made  for  them  in  the  Gospel ;  yet,  when  he 
most  wishes  to  be  rejoicing  in  those  strong 
motives  for  love  and  gratitude,  alas  !  even 
then  he  has  to  mourn  his  worldliness,  his  m- 
sensibility,  bis  deadness.  He  has  to  deplore 
the  littleness  and  vanity  of  the  objects  which 
are  even  then  drawing  away  his  heart  from 
his  Redeemer.  The  best  Christian  is  but 
too  liable  during  the  temptations  of  the  day, 
to  be  ensnared  oy  '  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life,'  and  is  not  always  brought, 
without  effort  to  reflect  that  he  is  but  dust 
and  ashes.  How  can  even  good  persons, 
who  are  just  come,  perhaps,  mm  listening 

»  3  Chron.  n.  5,  6. 


to  the  flattery  of  their  fellow  worms,  ac- 
knowledge before  God,  without  any  prepara- 
tion of  the  heart,  that  they  are  miserable  sin- 
ners ?  They  require  a  little  time  to  impress 
on  their  own  souls  the  truth  of  that  solemn 
confession  of  sin  which  they  are  making  to 
him,  withont  which,  brevity,  and  not  length 
might  constitute  hypocrisy. 

£ven  the  sincerely  pious  have  in  prayer 
grievous  wanderings  to  lament,  from  which 
others  mistakingly  suppose  the  advanced 
Christian  to  be  exempt.  Such  wanderings 
that,  as  an  old  divine  has  observed,  it  would 
exceedingly  humble  a  good  man,  conld  he, 
after  he  had  prayed,  be  made  to  see  bis  pray- 
ers written  down,  with  exact  interlineations 
of  all  the  vain  and  impertinent  thoughts 
which  had  thrust  themselres  in  amongst 
them.  So  that  such  a  one  will,  indeed,  from 
a  strong  sense  of  these  distractions,  feel  deep 
occasion,  with  the  Prophet,  to  ask  foi^ive 
ness  for  *  the  iniquity  of  his  koly  things  ;* 
and  would  find  cause  enough  for  humiliation 
every  night,  had  he  to  lament  the  sins  of  his 
prayers  only. 

We  know  that  such  a  brief  petition,  as 

*  Lord  help  my  unbelief,'  if  the  supplicant 
be  in  so  happy  a  frame,  and  the  prayer  be 
darted  up  with  such  strong  fiiith,  that  his  ve- 
ry soul  mounts  with  the  petition,  may  suffice 
to  draw  down  a  blessins-  which  may  be  with- 
held from  the  more  profix  petitioner :  yet  if 
by  prayer  we  do  not  mean  a  mere  form  of 
words,  whether  it  be  long  or  short ;  but  that 
secret  communion  between  God  and  the  soul 
which  is  the  very  breath  and  beinr  of  reli* 
gion  ;  then  is  the  Scripture  so  far  from  sug- 
gesting that  short  measure  of  which  it  is  ac- 
cused, that  it  expressly  says,  ■  Pray  without 
ceasing ;'— ••  Pray  evermore;'—'  I  will  that 
men  pray  every  where  ;'— « Continue  in* 
stant  m  prayer.' 

If  such «  repetitions'  as  these  objectors  re- 
probate, stir  up  desires  as  yet  unawakened, 
or  protract  afiections  already  excited  (for 

*  wrin  repetitions'  are  such  as  awaken  or  ex- 
press no  new  desire,  and  serve  oo  religious 
purpose  ;)  then  are  *  repetitions*  not  to  be 
condemned.  And  that  oar  Saviour  did  not 
give  the  warning  against  *  long  prayers  and 
repetitions,'  in  tne  sense  these  objectors  •!• 
lege,  is  evident  from  his  own  practice ;  fbr 
onoe  we  are  told  *  he  continued  M  nighi  in 
prayer  to  God.'  And  again,  in  a  most  aw« 
fnl  crisis  of  his  life.  It  is  expressly  said,  *  He 
prayed  the  third  time,  usmg  the  $ctme  wmrdtJ* 

All  habits  gain  by  exercise ;  of  coorse 
the  Christian  rraces  gain  force  and  vigoar 
by  being  called  out,  and,  as  it  were,  muster- 
ed in  prayer.  Love,  faith,  and  tmst  in  tiie 
Divine  promises,  if  they  were  not  kept  alive 
Ir^  this  stated  intercourse  with  God,  would 
wither  and  die. 


CHAP.  V. 
Vain  Excui€$for  Vu  Jfegled  of  Prayer. 

THERsarenota  few,  who  offer  apok)e[ies 

for  the  n^lect  of  spiritual  duties,  by  saying 
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Ihey  believe  them  to  be  right,  but  that  tbej 
are  tempted  to  neglect  the  exercise  of  them 
by  idleaess  or  busioeis,  by  company  or  plea- 
sure. This  ma^  be  tnie,  hot  temptations 
are  not  compulsions.  The  great  adversary 
of  sools  may  fill  the  fancy  with  alluring  im- 
ages of  enjoyment,  so  as  to  draw  us  away 
from  any  duty ;  but  it  is  in  our  own  choice, 
either  to  indulge,  or,  through  grace  to  repel 
them*  He  may  act  upon  the  passions  through 
outward  objects,  which  introduce  them  to 
the  mind  through  the  senses,  but  the  grace  of 
God  enables  w,  who  faithfully  ask  it,  to 
withstand  them. 

If  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  reject  tempt- 
ation, sin  would  be  no  sin.  It  is  the  offer  of 
the  grace  of  resistance  not  used,  which 
makes  the  offender  to  be  without  excuse. — 
All  the  motives  and  the  allurements  to  sin 
would  be  ineffectual,  would  we  keep  up  in 
our  minds  what  are  its  '  wages,'--death ; 
death  spiritual,  death  eternal ! 

Of  all  the  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  pray- 
er, the  man  of  buaioess  justifies  his  omission 
to  himself,  by  the  most  plausible  apologies. 
Many  of  this  class,  active  for  tbemsclves, 
and  useful  to  the  world,  are  far  from  dispu- 
ting either  the  propriety  or  the  duty  of  pray- 
er ;  they  are  willing,  however,  for  the  pres- 
ent, to  turn  over  this  duty  to  the  clergy,  to 
the  idle,  to  women  and  children.  They  al- 
low it  to  be  an  important  thing,  but  not  the 
most  important  They  acknowledge,  if  men 
have  time  to  spare,  the^  cannot  spend  it  bet- 
ter ;  but  Ihey  nave  no  time.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
duty  ;  but  a  duty  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  court,  the  bar,  the  public  office, 
the  counting  house,  or  the  shop. 

Now,  in  pleadine  for  the  importance  of 
the  one,  we  should  be  the  last  to  aetract  fVt>m 
that  of  the  other.  We  only  plead  for  their 
entire  compatibility.. 

We  pass  over  the  instance  of  Daniel,  a 
man  of  business  and  a  statesman,  and  of 
many  other  public  characters,  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Nehemiah.  He  was  not  only  an 
officer  in  the  court  of  the  greatest  king  of 
the  East,  but  it  was  his  dutv  to  be  much  in 
the  royal  presence  He  was,  on  a  particular 
occasion,  under  deep  affliction ;  for  Jerusao 
lemwas  in  ruins!  On  a  certain  day,  his 
tadneis  was  so  great,  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
king,  at  whose  table  he  was  attending. 

The  monarch  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
sorrow,  and  what  request  he  had  to  make. — 
He  instantly  *  prayed  to  the  God  of  heaven,' 
doubtless  to  strengthen  him,  and  then  made 
his  petition  to  the  king,  for  no  less  a  boon, 
than  to  allow  him  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the 
sacred  city.  His  prayer  preceded  his  peti- 
tion. It  was  that  prayer  which  gave  him 
courage  to  present  that  petition,  and  which, 
probably,  induced  the  sovereign  to  grant  it 
What  a  double  encouragement  is  here  given 
to  the  courtier,  both  to  pray  to  God,  and  to 
speak  truth  to  a  king  ! 

Though  the  plea  of  the  man  of  business, 
for  his  own  particular  exemption,  can  bv  no 
means  be  granted,  yet  it  is  the  sense  he  en- 
tertains of  the  value  of  his  professional  du- 


ties which  deceives  him.  It  leads  bia  ys  be 
lieve,  tliat  there  can  be  no  evil  in  sobstkatiuT 
business  for  devotion.  He  is  cooackns  Vjit 
he  is  industrious,  and  be  knows  thai  indfis^ry 
is  a  great  moral  qualify.  He  is  rigbtlj  per- 
suaded that  the  man  of  pleasure  has  no«v 
Elea  to  produce.  He«  therefore,  imposes  cz 
imself,  with  the  belief  that  there  con  br  ... 
harm  in  substituting  a  moral  ibr  a  relig^fX^ 
exercise  ;  for  he  has  learned  to  tkuak  hi^  r 
of  morality,  while  he  assig'iis  to  religm  a 
an  inferior  degree  in  hta  scale  of  dnties. 

He  usually  goes  to  church   ooee  oo  : 
Sunday ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  infringe  os  ^ 
religious  system  to  examine   his  aoooool-   . 
give  a  great  dinner,  or  to  beg^in  a  joBnie>  . . 
that  day. 

Now  it  is  a  serious  truth,  that  there  h  r 
man  to  whom  prayer  is  more   imperatiTci.)  a 
duty,  or  more  obviously  a  necessity,  than  :m 
man  of  business ;  whether  in  the  higher  •.' 
the  middle  classes  of  society.     There  is  i 
man  who  more  stands  in  ne^  of  qoietiog  "j* 
anxieties,  regulating  his  tempers,  coohnf  a- 
spirits,  bv  a  devout  application  for  the  bk"*- 
smg  of  God  ;  none  to  whom  it  is  more  ne- 
cessary to  implore  the  Divine  protectiaa  iur 
the  duties,  or  preservation  from  the  dangen. 
of  the  scene  in  which  he  is  about  toeog^t' 
none  to  whom  it  is  more  important  to  sobc: 
direction  in  the  difficulties  wbi«:h  the  dzs 
may  produce ;  none  on  whom  it  is  more  a- 
cum  bent  to  solicit  support  against  the  teuapt- 
ations  which  may  be  about    to   astaO  bin . 
none  to  whom  the  petition  for  an    enlightes- 
ed  conscience,  an  upright  inteotion,  a  strntd 
probity,  and  an  undeviating  sincerity,  b  c 
more  importance. 

What  is  so  likely  as  prayer  to  enable  hia 
to  stand  prepared  to  meet  the  accidental  fiac- 
tuations  in  his  affairs,  to  receive  withoat  me- 
briation  a  sudden  flow  of  prosperaos  IbrtnDe^ 
or  to  sustain  any  adverse  circumstances  with 
resignation  ? 

Even  persons  in  more  retired  situatioosL 
even  those  who  have  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  reUg^on,  cannot  but  acknowMfe, 
how  much  the  ordinary  and  necessary  care« 
of  daily  life,  especially,  how  much  any  onex- 
pected  accession  to  them,  are  likdy  Co  caa^ 
absence  and  distraction  in  their  devotioiis  r— 
bow  much,  then,  ought  they,  whose  whole 
life  is  business,  to  be  on  their  ^ard  agais;; 
these  dangers,  to  double  their  vigilance  agaia^  t 
them,  ^d  to  implore  direction  under  them  - 

Were  the  Christian  militant  accnatome-i 
never  to  engage  in  the  moral  battle  of  daily 
life,  without  putting  on  this  panoply,  tie 
shafts  of  temptation  would  strike  with' a  fee> 
ble  and  errmg  blow;  they  would  not  ^^ 
deeply  pierce  the  guarded  heart  And  were 
fervent,  humble,  daily  prayer,  once  cotec^ 
entiously  adopted,  its  effects  would  reach  be- 
yond the  week-day  engagements.  It  wouM 
gradually  extend  its  benign  influeooe  to  the 
postponing  of  settling  accounts,  the  fi»tive 
dinner,  and  the  not  absolutely  necessary 
journey,  to  one  of  those  six  days  m  which  ve 
are  enjoined  to  labour.  It  would  lead  bin 
to  the  habit  of  doior  *  no  manner  x}f  work' 
on  tluit  day,  in  which  the  doing  of  it  was  pro- 
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hibited  by  the  great  Lawgiver  in  his  own 
person. 

We  have  more  than  ooce  alluded  to  the 
diversities  of  character,  occasional  events, 
difference  in  the  state  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 
oircamstances/  which  may  not  only  render 
the  prayer  which  is  suitable  to  one  man  un- 
suitable to  another,  but  unsuitable  to  the 
same  man  under  every  alteration  of  circum- 
stances. 

But  among  the  numerous  topics  for  prayer, 
tliereis  one  which,  being  of  universal  inter- 
est, ought  not  to  be  omitted.  For  by  what- 
ever dissimilarity  of  character,  capacity, 
profession,  station,  or  temper,  the  condition 
of  man,  and,  of  course,  the  nature  of  prayer, 
is  diversified ;  there  is  one  grand  point  of 
union,  one  circumstance,  one  condition,  in 
which  they  must  all  meet ;  onestate  of  which 
everv  man  is  equally  certain ;  one  event 
which  happeneth  to  all, — *  It  is  appointed  unto 
every  man  once  to  die.*  The  rugged  road 
of  sorrow,  the  flowery  path  of  pleasure,  as 
well  as 

*  The  paths  of  glory,  lead  but  to  the  grave/ 

In  praying,  therefore,  ap^nst  the  fear  of 
death,  we  do  not  pray  against  a  contingent 
but  a  certain  evil ;  we  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  the  overwhelming  dread  of  that  house 
which  is  appointed  for  all  living;  we  are  put 
in  mind  that  all  who  are. bom  must  die  ! 

'  The  end  of  all  thines  is  at  band.'  To 
what  purpose  does  the  Apostle  convert  this 
awful  proclamation  ?  Does  he  use  it  to  en- 
courage gloomy  tempers,  to  invite  to  unpro- 
fitable melancholy  f  No :  he  uses  the  sol- 
emn admonition  to  stir  us  up  to  moral  g^ood- 
ness, — ^therefore,  *  be  sober:* — he  does  more, 
be  uses  it  to  excite  us  to  religious  vigilance, 
— '  and  watch  unto  prayer.' 

Prayer  against  the  fear  of  death,  by  keep- 
ing up  in  us  a  constant  remembrance  of  our 
mortality «  will  help  to  wean  us  from  a  too  iuo 
timate  attachment  to  the  things  we  are  so 
soon  to  quit.  By  this  habitual  preparation 
to  meet  our  Judge,  we  shall  be  brought  to 
pray  more  earnestly  for  an  interest  m  the 
great  Intercessor ;  and  to  strive  more  effec- 
tually against  every  offence  which  may  ag- 
gravate the  awfulnessof  that  meeting. 

Fervent  prayer  that  Divine  grace  may 
prepare  us  for  death,  will,  if  cordially  adopt- 
ed, answer  many  great  moral  purposes.  It 
will  remind  every  individual  of  every  class 
that  <  the  tim^  is  short ;' — that  *  there  is  no 
repentance  in  the  grave.' 

Perhaps  even  the  worldly  and  thoughtless 
man,  iindef  an  occasional  fit  of  dejection,  or 
an  accidental  disappointment,  may  be  brought 
to  say,  *  When  I  am  in  heaviness,  I  will  think 
upon  God.'—Oh,  think  upon  Him,  call  upon 
Him,  nofo, — now,  when  you  are  in  prosperity ; 
now,  when  vour  fortunes  are  flourishing ; 
now,  when  your  hill  is  so  strong  that  you 
think  it  shall  never  be  removed :  think  up- 
?n  '^''?>  call  upon  Him,  when  the  scene  is 
™, brightest,  when  the  world  courts,  flatter- 
ies invite,  and  pleasures  betray  you  ;  think 
on  Him,  while  you  are  able  to  think  at  all, 
while  you  possess  the  capacity  of  thinking. 
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The  time  may  oome,  when  <  He  may  turn  his 
face  from  you,  and  you  will  be  troubled.' 
Think  of  God,  when  the  alluring  images  of 
pleasure  and  of  profit  would  seduce  you  from 
Him.  Prosperity  is  ^the  season  of  peculiar 
perd.  ^  It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth 
the  adder.'  Think  of  God  when  the  tempt- 
ing world  says,  *■  All  this  I  will  give  thee.' 
Trust  not  the  insolvent  world,  it  has  cheated 
every  creditor  that  ever  trusted  it  It  will 
cheat  you. 

To  the  man  ^  opulence,  who  heapeth  up 
riches  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them, 
Prayer  will  be  a  constant  memento  ;  it  will 
remind  him  that  he  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow, 
and  disquieteth  himself  in  vain ;  it  will  re- 
mind htm  of  laying  up  treasures  where  thieves 
cannot  enter,  nor  rust  corrode.  ^ 

The  habit  of  praying  aeiiinst  the  fear  of 
death  would  check  the  pride  of  the  youthful 
beauty,  by  reminding  her  how  soon  she 
must  say  to  the  worm,  Thou  art  my  father; 
and  to  corruption,  Thou  art  my  mother  and 
my  sister. 

The  man  of  geniua,  he  who  thought  that  of 
making  many  books  there  would  be  no  end ; 
who  in  his  zeal  to  write,  had  neglected  to 

Eray ;  who  thought  little  of  any  immortality 
ut  that  which  was  to  be  conwrred  by  the 
applause  of  dying  creatures  like  himself; 
who,  in  the  vanity  of  possessing  talents, 
bad  forgotten  that  he  must  one  day  account 
for  the  application  of  them :  if  happily  be 
should  be  brought  to  see  the  evil  of  bis  own 
heart,  to  feel  tlie  wants  of  his  own  sonl,  how 
intense  will  be  his  repentance,  how  deep  bis 
remorse,  that  he  had  loved  the  praise  of  men 
more  than  the  praise  of  God  !  How  fervent- 
ly wil)  he  pray  that  his  mercies  may  not  ag- 
gravate the  account  of  his  sins ;  that  his  tal* 
ents  may  not  become  the  instrument  of  his 
punishment !  How  earnestly  will  he  suppli- 
cate for  pardon,  bow  devoutly  will  he  *  g^ve 
fflory  to  God  before  his  feet  stumble  on  the 
dark  mountains !' 

The  man  oj  bunnesi,  to  whom  we  have 
already  adverted,  who  thought  his  schemes 
so  deeply  laid,  bis  speculations  so  prudently 
planned,  that  nothing  could  frustrate  them  ; 
who  calculated  that  the  future  was  as  much 
in  his  power  as  the  preseiit,  forgot  that  death, 
that  grand  subverter  of  projects,  mif  ht  in- 
terpose his  veto.  This  man,  who  ;couTd  not 
find  time  to  pray,  must  find  time  to  die  :  he 
may  at  length  find,  (happy  if  he  ever  find  it,] 
that  he  cannot  meet  his  end  with  a  peaceful 
heart,  and  a  resigned  spirit,  without  the  prep- 
aration of  praver  for  support  in  that  awful 
period,  *  when  his  purposes  shall  be  broken 
off,  and  all  his  thoughts  perish.' 

The  man  jof  pleasure^  alas !  what  shall  we 
sayforAtm?  Heismmkto  the  lowest  step 
of  degradation  jn  the  moral  scale ;  he  has 
not  even  human  supports;  he  has  robbed 
himself  even  of  the  ordinary  consolations 
resorted  to  by  ordmary  men.  He  has  no  stay 
on  which  to  lay  hold,  no  twig  at  which  to 
catch,  no  pretence  by  which  to  flatter  him- 
self into  a  false  peac:e ;  no  recollection  of 
past  usefulness ;  he  has  neither  saved  bis 
country,  nor  benefitted  8ociety,~*what  shalt 
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we  mj  for  bim  ?  If  be  prav  not  for  himself, 
we  must  pray  for  bim :— witb  Qod  all  tbioga 
are  possible. 

The  statunum,  indefatig;able  id  the  public 
aerrioe,  distiogaisbed  for  integrity,  but  oeg- 
lecling  the  offices  of  Christianity ;  wbpse 
lofty  character  power  bad  not  warped,  nor 
cupidity  debased,  but  whose  religious  princi- 
ples, though  they  bad  never  been  renounced, 
bad  not  been  kept  in  exercise ;— ^  spirit  of 
rare  disinterestedness ;  a  moralist  of  un-, 
blench^  honour,  but  who  pleaded  that  duty 
bad  left  bim  little  time  for  devotion  !  Shonld 
Divine  grace  incline  him  at  last  to  seek 
God,  should  he  begin  to  pray  to  be  prepared 
fin*  death  and  judgment,  be  will  deeply  re- 
gret with  the  contrite  cardinal,  not  that  he 
served  his  kmg  faithfully*  but  that  his  high- 
est services  had  not  l>een  devoted  to  their 
higliest  object.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  that 
ambition  which  was  satisfied  with  what  earth 
could  give,  or  kings  reward,  will  appear  no 
longer  glorious  in  his  eyes.  True  and  just 
to  his  sovereign,  devoted  to  bis  country, 
fititbfttl  to  all  but  bis  Saviour  and  himself,  he 
now  laments  that  he  had  neglected  to  seek  a 
better  countrv,  neglected  to  serve  the  King 
Eternal,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate  ; 
neglected  to  obtain  an  interest  in  a  kingdom 
which  shall  not  be  moved.  He  feels*  that 
mere  patriotism,  ^rand  as  is  its  object,  and, 
important  as  is  its  end,  will  not  afford  sup- 
port to  a  soul  sinking  at  the  approach  of  the 
inevitable  boar,  awed  at  the  view  of  final 
judgment. 

But  these  great  and  honourable  persons 
are  the  very  men  to  whom  sufierior'  cares, 
and  loftier  duties.,  and  higher  responsibilities, 
render  prayer  even  more  necessary,  were  it 
possible,  than  to  others.  Nor  does  this  duty 
trench  upon  other  duties,  for  the  compati- 
bilities of  prayer  are  universal.  It  is  an  ex- 
ercise which  has  the  property  of  incorpora- 
ting itself  with  every  other ;  not  only  not 
impeding,  but  advancing  it  If  secular 
thoughts  and  vain  imaginations,  oAen  break 
in  on  our  devout  employments,  let  us  allow 
Religion  to  vindicate  her  rights,  by  uniting 
herself  with  our  worldly  occupations.  There 
is  no  crevice  so  small  at  which  devotion  may 
not  slip  in ;  no  other  instance  of  so  rich  a 
blessing  being  annexed  to  so  easy  a  condi- 
tion ;  no  other  case  in  which  there  is  any 
.  certainty,  that  to  ask  is  to  have.  *  This  the 
*  suitors  to  the  great  do  not  always  find  so  easy 
from  them  as  the  great  themselves  may  find 
from  God. 

Not  only  the  elevation  on  which  tbey  stand 
makes  this  fence  necessary  for  their  person- 
al security,  by  enabling  them  to  bear  the 
keight  without  giddiness,  boi  the  guidance 
of  God's  hand  is  m  essential  to  the  opera- 
tions tiiey  Gondttot,  that  the  public  prosperi- 
ty, no  less  tlnn  their  own  safety,  is  involved 
in  tke  praetiee  of  habitual  prayer.  God  will 
be  mora  likely  to  bless  the  band  which 
steers,  and  the  head  which  directs,  when 
both  are  ruled  by  the  heart  which  prays. 
Happily  we^need  net  look  out  of  our  own 
tM  or  nation  for  instances  of  public  men, 
mo»  while  tkey  gor»u  the  oouatry,  are 


themselTee  governed  by  a  rd^gioas  piioci- 
ple;  who  petition  the  Almighty  fsr^Rc- 
tioo,  and  praise  Him  for  socceag. 

The  hero,  who,  in  thebot  eogsgcaat 
surrounded  with  the '  pride,  pomp,  ud  cir- 
cumstance of  war,'  brarelr  defied  destk,  fer-, 
got  all  that  was  personal,  and  only  reraes- 
bered,  nobly  remembered,  bis  couotrj  isi 
his  immediate  duty ;  animated  with  tbe  zb- 
ry  that  was  to  be  acquired  by  b»sjm,»A 
almost  ready  to  exclaim  witb  the  Romas  pit- 
riot— 


*  what  pilT, 


*■  That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  oar  co^Xr  ' 

Yet,  this  hero,  if  be  had  never  made  a  c/i^ 
science  of  prayer,  may  be  not  hereafter  fisd, 
that  the  most  successful  instrumentalitTiia 
distinct  thing  in  itself,  and  will  be  di&rer. 
in  its  results  from  personal  piety  I  May  hr 
not  find,  that  though  be  sarea  others,  kirad 
be  cannot  save  ? 

If,  however,  in  after  life,  in  the  cool  ^e 
of  honourable  retirament,  be  be  hroogti^t 
through  the  grace  of  God«  to  habituate  hm- 
self  to  earnest  prayer,  he  will  deeply  re^rf 
that  he  ever  entered  the  field  of  battk  witk- 
out  imploring  the  favour  of  the  God  of  bat- 
tles ;  tnat  he  had  ever  retained  alive  fhm 
slaughtered  squadrons,  without  adoriii^tfee 
Author  of  his  providential  preservatioQ.  If 
his  penitence  be  sincere,  his  prayerwillbe 
effectual.  It  will  fortify  him  under  the  nw* 
depressing  prospect  of  that  death  wfai(^  n 
soon  to  be  encountered  in  the  solitnde  of  Im 
darkened  chamber,  without  wrtnesics,  vib- 
out  glory,  without  the  cheering  btad,  with- 
out the  spirit-stirring  drum,  witfaoat  the  &• 
multuous  acclamation :  with  no  objeds  ^ 
distract  his  attention ;  no  toniictiof  ots> 
cems  to  divide  bis  thoughts ;  no  bums  am. 
either  of  others  or  his  own,  on  wbicb  to  d^ 
pend.  This  timely  reflection,  fliis  kif, 
though  never  too  late  prayer,  may  stil!  pn- 
pare  bim  for  a  peaceful  dying  bed ;  mar  M 
nim  tp  lean  on  a  strongfer  arm  tban  hb  owp, 
or  t^t  of  an  army ;  may  conduct  hin  ts  a 
victory  over  his  last  enemy,  and  thus  disfov 
him  to  meet  death  in  a  safer  state  tbao  wlvs 
he  despised  it  in  the  field ;  may  bring  bin  to 
acknowledge,  that  while  he  cootinoed  to  ^ 
without  subjection  to  the  Captain  of  bis  sal- 
vation, though  he  had  fought  bravely,  be  hk^ 
not  yet  foagkt  the  good  fight. 

CHAP.  VI. 

CharacUTM  who  Rtjeti  Prayer. 
Among  the  many  articles  of  errooeoas  cal- 
culation, to  which  so  much  of  tbe  lin  v^ 
misery  of  life  may  be  attributed,  thenegls^^ 
or  misuse  of  prayer  will  not  form  the  lif^t' 
est.  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  in  his  impassijo 
ed  address  to  the  Almighty,  makes  nodtf- 
tinction  between  those  who  acknowledge  ^ 
God,  and  those  who  live  without  pn!«f* 
*  Pour  out  tky  fiiry,  O  Lord,  upon  tbs  he»- 
then«  amd  upon  the  families  that  call  notapao 
thy  name.'* 

»  We  have  not  thought  it  aeeeisuy  to  tw^ 
I  upon  fsBiily  or  poblio  woishipi  ssBoiBiBg  tint  thort 
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Some  duties  are  more  inciimbeDt  oo  some 
persoDS,  and  some  on  others*;  depeDdin;  on 
the  difference  of  talents,  vrealth,  leisure,  learn- 
ing, station,  and  opportunities ;  but  the  dutj 
of  prayer  is  of  imperative  obligpation ;  it  is 
universal,  because  it  demands  none  of  any  of 
the  above  requisites';  it  demands  only  a  wil> 
ling  heart,  a  consciousness  of  sin,  a  sense  oT 
dependence,  a  feelinr  of  helplessness.  Those 
who  voluntarily  neglect  it,  shut  themselves 
out  from  the  presence  of  their  Maker.  *  I 
know  you  not,'  must  assuredly  be  the  sen- 
tence of  exclusion  on  those  who  thus  *•  know 
not  .God.*  Nothing,  it  is  true,  can  exclude 
them  from  His  inspection,  but  they  exclude 
themselves  from  his  favour. 

Many  nearly  renounce  prayer,  by  affect- 
ing to  make  it  so  indefinite  a  thing,  as  not 
to  require  regular  exercise.  Just  as  many, 
also  unhallow  the  Sabbath,  who  pretend  they 
do  nothing  on  week-days,  which  they  should 
fear  to  do  on  Sundays.  The  truth  is,  instead 
of  sanctifying  the  weekdaysb^  raising  them 
to  the  duties  of  Sunday, — which  is  indeed 
impracticable,  let  men  talk  as  they  please, 
— they  desecrate  the  Sabbath  to  secular  pur- 
poses, and  80  contrive  to  keep  no  Sunday  at 
all. 

Stated  seasons  for  indispensable  employ- 
ments are  absolutely  necessary  for  so  desul- 
tory, so  versatile  a  creature  as  man.  That 
which  is  turned  over  to  any  chance-ttme  is 
seldom  done  at  all ;  and  those  who  despise 
the  recurrence  of  appointed  times  and  sea- 
sons are  only  less  censurable  than  those  who 
rest  in  them. 

Other  duties  and  engagements  have  their 
allotted  seasons ;  why,  then,  should  the  most 
important  duty  in  which  an  immortal  being 
can  be  employed,  by  bein?  left  to  accident, 
become  liable  to  occasional  omission,  liable 
to  increasing  neglect,  liable  to  total  oblivion  ? 

All  the  other  various  works  of  God  know 
their  appointed  times; — the  seasons,  the 
heavenly  bodies,  day  and  nigfht,  seed-time 
and  harvest ; — all  set  an  example  of  undevi- 
ating  regularity.  Why  should  man,  the  only 
thinking,  be  the  only  disorderly,  work  of  Al- 
mighty power? 

But  whilst  we  are  asserting  the  necessity 
of  seasons  of  prayer,  let  us  not  be  suspected 
of  attaching  undue  importance  to  them ;  for 
all  these  are  but  the  rrame  work,  the  scaf- 
folding, the  mere  mechanical  and  subsidiary 
adjuncts;  they  are  but  the  preparations  for 
Christian  worship ;  they  remina  us,  they  in- 
timate to  us,  that  an  important  work  is  to  be 
done,  but  are  no  part  of  the  work  itself. 

They,  therefore,  who  most  insist  on  the 
value  of  stated  devotions,  must  never  lose 
sight  of  that  grand,  and  universal  prime  truth, 
that  wherever  we  are,  still  we  are  in  God's 
presence ;  whatever  we  have  is  His  gift ; 

who  habitually  observe  private  pravrr  will  consci- 
enttously  att<*nd  to  the  more  public  exercises  of 
devotion  \  and  when  it  is  recollected  thai  the  Di- 
vine Being,  who  perfbrmed  a  mirajsle  to  feed  the 
in  altitude,  that  He  might  set  an  example  of  prater 
iu  ('Very  possible  form,  prcviouslv  blessed  the  sim- 
ple but  abundant  meal,  now  shall  a  depmdeTti  crei- 
lure  dare  omit  a  doty  so  sanctified ! 


I  whatever  we  hope  is  His  promise ;  foelmgs 
which  are  commensurate  with  all  time,  all 
places,  and  limited  to  no  particular  scenes 
or  seasons. 

There  is  in  some,  in  many  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, a  readiness  to  acknowledge  this  general 
doctrine,  which  what  is  miscalled  natural  re- 
ligion teaches ;  but  who  are  far  from  inclu- 
ding in  their  system  the  peculiarities,  the  du- 
ties, the  devotions  of  Christianity.  These 
are  decorous  men  of  the  world,  who,  assum- 
ing the  character  of  philosophical  liberality, 
value  themselves  on  having  shaken  off  tne 
shackles  of  preiudice,  superstition,  and  sys- 
tem. They  ac Knowledge  a  Creator  of  the 
universe,  but  it  is  in  a  vague  and  general 
way.  Tliey  worship  a  Being,  •  whose  tem- 
ple is  all  space ;'  that  is,  every  where  but  ia 
the  human  heart.  They  put  him  as  far  as 
possible  from  themselves.  Believing  that 
He  has  no  providential  care  of  them,  they  feel 
no  personal  interest  in  Htm.  God  and  na- 
ture are  with  them  synonymous  terms.  That 
the  creation  of  the  world  was  His  work,  they 
do  not  go  the  ledgth  of  denying;  but  that  its 
government  is  in  His  hands,  is  with  them 
very  problematical. 

In  any  case,  however,  they  are  assured 
that  a  Being  of  such  immensity  requires  not 
the  littleness  of  superstitious  forms,  nor  the 
petty  limitations  or  stated  seasons,  and  regu- 
lar aevotioiis ;  that  he  is  infinitely  above  at- 
tending to  our  paltry  concerns,  though  God 
himself  anticipated  this  objection,  when  he 
condescended  to  declare,  *  He  that  ofiereth 
me  thanks  and  praise,  he  honoureth  me.'     » 

One  says,  Kec^n  adore  the  Author  of  na* 
ture  in  the  contemplation  of  his  works ;  that 
the  mountains  and  the  fields  are  kis  altar  for 
worship.  Another  says,  that  his  notion  of 
religion  is  to  deal  honestly  in  his  commerce 
with  the  world ;  both  insist  that  they  can 
serve  God  any  where,  and  every  where.— 
We  know  they  can,  and  we  hope  they  do ; 
but  our  Saviour,  who  knew  the  whdle  make 
of  man,  his  levity,  instability,  and  unfixed- 
ness,  and  who  was  yet  no  friend  to  the  formal- 
ist or  the  auperstitious,  not  only  commands, 
at  the  hour  of  prayer,  our  entering  into  the 
closet,  but  our  shutting  the  door.-*-a  tacit 
reproof,  perhaps,  of  the  devotion  of  the  Sad- 
ducean,  as  well  as  the  publicity  of  the  Phari- 
saic religion,  but  ecrtainly  an  admonition  of 
general  obligation. 

In  treating  of  prayer,  it  would  be  a  super- 
fluous labour  to  address  unbelievers  with  the 
same  arguments  or  persuasions  witich  we 
would  humbly  propose  to  such  as  aver,  with 
whatever  degree  of  conviction,  their  belief 
in  Christianity,  ft  would  be  folly  to  address 
them  witli  motives  drawn  from  a  book  which 
they  do  not  believe  or  do  not  read.  With 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  tlie  first  principles 
of  religion,  or  those  who  reject  them,  we 
have  no  common  ground  on  which  to  stand. 
St.  Paul,  with  his  usual  discrimination,  has 
left  us  an  example  in  this  as  well  as  in  all 
other  cases.  With  the  philosophical  Atheni- 
ans, he  confined  ha  reasonings  to  natural  re- 
ligion. To  the  Jewish  king  Agrippa,  who 
« believed  the  prophets,*  in  triliog  the  story 
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of  bit  owD  conrenkm,  he  most  Judicioaslj 
introduced  the  g[reat  doctripes  of  remifltkui 
of  sins  and  justification  by  faith. 

If  the  Pyrrhonist  in  question  were  to  see  a 
genuine  Christian  character  delineated  in  all 
its  dimensions,  marked  with  its  fair  linea- 
ments, and  enlivened  by  its  quickening  spir- 
it, such,  for  instance,  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
character  of  St.  Paul,  he  would  consider  it  as 
a  mere  picture  of  the  imagination ;  and 
would  no  more  beliere  its  reality  than  he  be- 
lieves that  of  Xenophon's  Prince,  the  Stoic's 
Wise  Man,  Quintiiian's  Perfect  Orator,  or 
any  other  Platonic  or  Utopian  representa- 
tion. Or  could  he  be  brought  to  believe  its 
actual  existence,  be  would  set  such  a  man 
far  above  the  necessity  of  prayer.;  he  would 
emancipate  him  in  bis  own  independent 
worth :  for  how  should  he  ever  suspect  that 
such  a  man  would  ever  pray  at  all,  much  less 
would  be  in  prayer  more  abundant,  in  hu- 
miliation more  profound,  in  self-renunciation 
more  abased  f 

Is  it  not  probable  that  some  of  those  in- 
quiring minds,  who  adorned  the  Porch  and 
the  Academy,  as  well  as  those  more  favoured 
men  under  the  old  dispensation,  who  saw  the 
fotore  through  the  dim  and  distant  perspect- 
ive of  prophecy,  would  have  rejoiced  to  see 
the  things  which  you  see,  and  nave  not  be- 
lieved ? 

How  gratefully  would  many  of  these  il- 
lustrious spirits  nave  accepted  advantages 
which  you  overlook !  How  joyfully  would 
they  have  received  from  Him  who  cannot 
lie  the  assurance,  that  if  thev  would  seek  of 
Him  that  truth  after  which  they  *  were  feel- 
ing,' the^  should  find  it !  How  gladly  would 
that  sublime  and  elegant  spirit,  whose  favor- 
ite theme  was  pure  spiritual  love,  have  lis- 
tened to  the  great  apostle  of  love ;  to  him 
who  cauffht  the  flame  as  he  leaned  on  the 
bosom  of  his  affectionate  Master! 

How  would  this  same  exalted  genius,  who 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  the 
bright,  yet  blind  Athenians,— he,  whose  pen- 
etrating mind  rather  guessed  than  knew 
what  he  taught,— whose  keen  eye  caught 
some  glimpUff  of  a  brighter  state  through 
the  darkness  which  surrounded  him, — ^how 
would  he  have  gloried  in  that  light  and  im- 
mortality which  the  Gospel  revelation  has 
brought  to  light ! — but  with  what  unspeaka- 
ble rapture  would  he  have  learned  that  He 
who  revealed  the  life  could  give  it,  that  he 
who  promised  immortality  could  bestow  it ! 
With  what  obedient  transport  would  behave 
heard  thb  touching  apostrophe,  at  once  a 
strong  reproof  and  a  tender  invitation, — *  Te 
will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have 
life !' — Te  philosophising  cavillers,  who  live 
in  the  meridian  splendour  of  this  broad  day, 
*■  how  will  you  escape,  if  yon  neglect  so  great 
salvation  ?' 

But  if  pride,  the  dominant  intellectual  sin, 
keeps  the  sceptic  aloof  from  the  humiliating 
duties  of  devotion,  the  habitual  indulgence 
of  the  senses,  in  another  class,  proves  an 
equal  cause  for  alienating  the  heart  from 
prayer. 

I^he  man  absorbed  by  ease  and  enjoyment^ 


and  sunk  in  the  relaxing  softnemn  of  >  ro- 
luptttotts  life,  has  a  natural  distaste  to  erery 
thiuff  that  stands  in  opposition  to  Ihs  ddifto 
of  that,  life  It  is  the  sraoothaen  of  Ui 
tx>ur8e  which  makes  it  so  slippy.  Heii 
lost  before  he  feels  that  he  is  sinkmg.  For 
whether  we  plunge  at  onc^e  from  a  precip- 
tous  heiffht,  or  slide  down  from  it  od  as  !>> 
clined  plane,  still,  while  there  is  a  jsmuof 
j^ulf  at  the  bottom,  our  destroctioa  ise<]a% 
mevitable. 

The  systematic  but  decorous  seasnalijtis 
one  whose  life  is  a  course  of  sob^  Iqibit, 
of  measured  indulgence.  He  cootriresio 
reconcile  an  abandonmeot  of  sOond  priaci- 
pie  with  a  kind  of  orderly  practice.  Hem- 
quires  rather  what  is  decent  than  what  b 
right ;  what  will  secure  the  fevonrabieofm* 
ion  of  the  world,  especially  his  own  cba, 
rather  than  what  will  please  God  fiii  ob- 
ject is  to  make  the  most  of  this  world.  Sel- 
fishness has  established  its  thronein  his  beut 
His  study  is  to  n^dce  every  thing  and  evaj 
person  subservient  to  his  own  coDvenieDce, 
or  pleasure,  or  profit,  yet  without  ifhrio^ 
trespassing  on  the  laws  of  propriety  orco*^ 
tom.  Self  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all 
his  actions ;  but  though  this  ffoveraiiifr  pnO' 
ciple  is  always  on  the  watch  for  its  gnXr&e^ 
tion,  yet,  as  part  of  that  gratificatioD  de 
pends  on  a  certain  degree  of  reputatioa,  it 
frequently  leads  him  to  do  right  tbiagt. 
though  without  right  motives  ;  Ibr  die  naia 
spring  sometinpes  sets  the  right  in  mobon  s 
well  as  the  wrong. 

He  goes  to  church  on  all  public  ocetsm, 
but  without  devotion;  gives  alios  witkuvt 
charity ;  subscribes  to  public  iostitatipffi 
without  being  interested  in  their  prosperity, 
except  as  they  are  frequently  succeeded  bj 
a  pleasant  dinner  and  good  company,  aad « 
the  subscription-list  of  names  he  knows  will 
bepubUsheid.  He  lives  on  good  terms  widi 
different,  and  even  opposite,  clasMs  of  nea, 
without  being  attached  to  any ;  he  does  tism 
favours  without  affectation,  knowing  that  be 
shall  have  occasion  to  solicit  favours,  in  re- 
turn, for  he  never  does  a  small  kaniom 
without  a  view  to  asking  a  greater. 

He  deprecates  excess  in  every  thin;,  bat 
always  lives  upon  its  confines. 

Prayer  enters  not  into  his  plan,— be  ^ 
nothing  to  ask,  for  he  has  all  in  bimself,- 
thanksgiving  is  still  less  his  practice,  far  9^ 
he  has  he  deserves. 

He  has  read  th^  *  to  enjoy  is  tD  obery 
and  he  is  always  ready  to  «ve  too  tbis 
cheerful  proof  or  the  most  unlimiCea  obedi* 
enoe^  He  respects  the  laws  of  the  coontrT, 
especiaUy  such  as  guard  property  and  gaiK 
and  eagerly  punishes  the  violators  of  botk 
But  as  to  the  laws  of  God,  he  thinkitbey 
were  made  to  ruard  the  possesMons  of  w 
rich,  to  punish  the  vicious  poor,  and  to  MjJ* 
en  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  Tet  be 
respects  some  of  the  commandtDeotft,  ^ 
would  placard  on  every  post  and  piDv  ^ 
which  says,  <Tbonsbalt  not  steal;'  v^^ 
he  thinks  that  which  says,  « Tboo  ibsHuc 
covet,*  might  be  expnnged  from  tbe  Dv> 
Iqgue* 
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If  youlifti>pen  to  speak  of  the  helpl 
nessof  roan,  lie  thinks  yon  are  alluding  to 
some  fiaralytic ;  if  of  his  dependence,  to 
some  banger-on  of  a  great  man  ;  if  of  bis 
sinfulness,  he  adopts  your  opinion,  for  be 
reads  the  Newgate  Calendar ;  but  of  sin,  as 
an  inherent  principle,  of  the  turpitude  of  sin, 
except  as.  it  disturos  society,  ^be  knows  no- 
thing ;  but  religion,  as  a  principle  of  action, 
but  prayer  as  a  source  of  peace  or  a  ground 
of  hope,  he  neither  knows  nor  desires  to 
know.  The  stream  of  life  glides  smoothly 
on  without  it ;  why  should  l£  ruffle  its  pla- 
cid flow  ?  why  should  he  break  in  on  the 
course  of  enjoyment  with  self-imposed  aus- 
terities ?  He  faielieves  himself  to  be  respect- 
ed by  bis  fellow-men,  and  the  favour  of  God 
is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  His  real  charac- 
ter the  gpreat  da?  of  decision  will  discover. 
Till  then  he  will  have  two  characters. 

'  Soul,  take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  much 
goods  laid  up  for  thee,*  is  perhaps  tbe  state  of 
all  others  which  most  disqualifies  and  unfits 
for  prayer.  Not  only  ttie  apostrophe  excites 
the  bodily  appetite,  but  the  soui.  is  called 
upon  to  contemplate,  to  repose  on,  the  sooth- 
ing proapect,  the  delights  of  that  voluptu- 
ousness for  which  the  '  much  goods  are  laid 
up.' 

But  when  the  prosperous  Fool  says, '  Soul, 
take  thine  case,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up 
for  thee,*  the  prosperous  CKriHian  says, 
*  Soul,  tremble  at  thine  ease :  be  on  thy 
guard ;  thou  hast,  indeed,  much  goods  laid 
up  for  thee,  but  it  is  in  a  future  world.  Lose 
not  a  large  inheritance  for  a  paltry  posses- 
sion ;  forfeit  not  an  unalienable  reversion  for 
a  life  interest,— a  life,  which  this  very  night 
may  be  required  of  thee.' 

Thus  we  see  what  restrains  prayer  ia  these 
two  classes  of  character.  The  sceptic  does 
not  pray,  because  he  does  not  beheve  that 
God  is  a  hearer  of  prayer.  Tbe  voluptuary, 
because  he  believes  that  God  is  such  a  one 
as  himself,  and  because  he  has  alreadv  got- 
ten all  that  he  wants  of  Him.  His  gofd,  and 
the  means  of  gratifying  his  sensuality,  would 
not  be  augmented  by  the  dry  duties  of  devo- 
tion ;  and  with'  an  exercise  which  would  in- 
crease neither,  he  can  easily  dispense. 


CHAP.  Vlf. 

£rrort  in  Prayer, 

It  has  lateljr  been  observed  by  a  distin- 
guished Christian  orator,  that  *  many  profess 
to  believe  the  Bible  to  be  true,  who  do  not 
believe  the  truths  in  the  Bible  ;*  so  may  we 
not  say,  that  all  desire  the  ffifte  of  God,  but 
the^  do  not  desire  God.  If  we  profess  to 
love  Him,  it  is  for  our  own  sake ;  when  shall 
we  begin  to  love  Him  for  himself  P  Many 
who  do  not  go  the  length  of  omitting  prayer, 
but  pray  merely  froOi  custom,  or  education, 
frequently  complain  that  they  find  no  benefit 
from  prayer;  others,  that  they  experience 
not  the  support  and  comfort  promised  to  it. 
May  not  those  who  thus  complain,  and  who, 


perhaps,  are  for  from  being  enemies  to  reli- 
gion, find,  on  a  serious  examination  of  their 
own  hearts  and  lives,  some  irregularity  in 
desire  to  be  the  cause  of  their  disccmtent, 
and  allied  punishment  ^ 

We  are  more  dispo<^  to  lay  down  rules 
for  the  regulation  of  God's  government,  than 
to  submit  our  will  to  it  as  be  has  settled  it* 
If  we  do  not  now  see  the  efficacy  of  the 
prayer  which  he  has  enjoined  us  to  present  to 
him,  it  may  yei  be  produciog  its  effect  in 
another  way.  Infinite  wisdom  is  not  obliged 
to  inform  us  of  the  manner  or  the  time,  of 
his  operations ;  what  he  expects  of  us  is  to 
persevere  in  the  duty.  The  very  obedience 
to  the  command  is  no  small  thing,  whatever 
be  its  imperceptible  effects. 

Under  the  apparent  failure  of  our  prayers, 
'the  source  of  our  repinings  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  fact  of  our  own  blindness  and  im- 
perfection ;  for  the  declarations  of  the  Gospel 
are  sure ;  their  answer  most  be  found  in  tbe 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  for  his  mercies 
are  infallible.  Wherever  there  is  disappoint- 
ment, we  may  be  assured  that  it  is  not  faNe- 
cause  he  is  wanting  to  us,  but  because  we 
are  wanting  to  ourselves. 

The  prophet's  expression,  *  the  iniquity  of 
our  holy  things,'  will  not  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood except  by  those  who  thus  seriously 
dive  into  tbe  recesses  of  their  own  heart, 
feel  their  deficiencies,  mark  their  wander- 
ings, detect  and  lament  their  vain  imagina- 
tions and  impertinent  thoughts.  Itis  to  be 
regretted  that  these  worldly  trifles  are"  far 
more  apt  to  intrude  on  us  in  prayer,  tlmn 
the  devout  affections  excited  by  prayer  are 
to  follow  us  into  the  world.  Business  and 
pleasure  break  in  on  our  devotions :  when 
will  the  spirit  of  devotion  mix  with  the  con- 
cerns of  the  world  ? 

You  who  lament  the  disappointment  of 
your  requests,  suffer  a  few  friendly  hints  — 
Have  you  not  been  impatient  because  you 
receive  not  the  things  that  you  asked  for  im- 
mediately P  How  do  you  know,  but  that  if 
you  had  persevered,  God  might  have  be-> 
stowed  them?  He  certainly  would,  had  He 
not  in  His  wisdom  foreseen  they  would  not 
have  been  good  for  you  ;  and,  therefore,  in 
His  mercy  withheld  them.  Is  there  not  some 
secret,  unsuspected  infidelity  lurking  behind 
such  impatience  f  Is  it  not  virtually  saying, 
there  is  no  God  to  hear,  or  that  he  is  un- 
faithful to  his  promises  ?  For  is  it  not  abso- 
lute impiety  to  insinuate  an  accusation  that 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  men  and  angels  is  ca- 

Eable  of  injustice,  or  liable  to  error  ?  Grod 
as  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  His  chil- 
dren. He  neither  grants  nor  denies  any 
thing  which  is  not  accurately  weighed  and 
measured;  which  is  not  exactly  suited  to 
their  wants,  if  not  to  their  requests. 

If  we  pray  aright,,  it  may  please  God,  not 
only  to  grant  that  for  which  we  pray,  but 
that  for  which  we  do  not  pray.  Supplicating 
for  the  best  things  as  we  before  observed,  we 
may  receive  inferior  and  unrequested  things, 
as  was  the  case  with  Solomoii  in  his  prayer 
for  wisdom.  God  will  not  forget  our  labour 
of  love.    If  be  does  not  seem  to  notice  it  at 
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ITesent,  be  may  lay  it  by  for  a  time  wbeo  it 
may  be  more  wanted. 

Id  prayer  we  must  take  care  not  to  mea- 
sure oar  necesaities  by  our  desires :  tbe  for 
tner  are  few,  the  latter  may  be  insatiable.  A 
murmuring^  spirit  is  a  probable  canse  why 
our  petitions  are  not  granted.  He  who  mur- 
murs, distrusts  tbe  truth  of  God ;  and  from 
distrust  to  infidelity  the  distance  is  not  great. 
The  certain  way  to  prevent  our  obtaining^ 
what  we  desire,  or  enjoying  what  we  have, 
is  to  feel  impatient  at  what  we  do  not  re- 
ceive, or  to  make  an  improper  use  of  what 
has  been  granted  to  our  prayers. 

Or  you  may  perhaps  address  God  with 
sinister  and  corrupt  views  ;  as  if  vou  had  left 
his  omniscience  out  of  his  attributes ;  as  if 
he  might  be  entrapped  with  the^  *■  secret  am- 
bush of  a  specious  prayer.'  Your  desig'n  in 
the  application  of  the  boon  you  solicit  may 
not  be  for  his  glory.  It  may  be  the  prayer 
of  ambition,  cloaked  under  the  guise  of  more 
extensive  usefulness  ;  it  may  l^  the  prayer 
of  covetousness,  under  the  pretext  of  provi- 
ding for  your  family.  It  may  be  the  prayer 
of  injustice,  a  petition  for  success  in  some  un- 
dertaking for  yourself,  to  the  circumvention 
of  another's  fairer  claim.  God,  in  mercy  to 
our  souls,  refuses  the  gift  which  would  en- 
dan«v«r  them. 

Tnus,  then,  if  we  ask  and  receive  not,  be- 
cause we  ask  deceitfully  or  blindly,  we  must 
not  wonder  if  our  prayers  are  not  answered. 
Or  if  we  obtain  whaf  we  solicit,  and  turn  it 
to  a  bad  account,  or  to  no  account  at  all,  we 
must  not  be  surprised  if  Divine  grace  is  with- 
held, or  withdrawn. 

The  same  ill  results  may  be  expected  if 
we  a^k  formally  or  carelessly.  Who  has 
tiot  felt,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  mechanical 
memory  in  the  tongue  which  runs  over  the 
form,  without  any  aid  of  the  understanding, 
without  any  concurrence  of  the  will,  without 
any  consent  of  the  affections  ?  For  do  we 
not  sometimes  implore  God  to  hear  a  prayer, 
to  which  we  ourselves  are  not  attending  ? 
And  is  not  this  presumptuously  to  demand 
from  him  that  attention,  which  we  ourselves 
are  not  giving  to  our  own  requests,  even 
while  we  are  in  the  act  of  making  them  ? 

A  mere  superficial  form,  by  lulling  the  con- 
science, hare  ens  tbe  heart.  The  task  is 
performed  ;  but  in  what  mrinner,  or  to  what 
result,  is  not  enquired.  Genuine  prayer  is 
the  homage  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  not  an 
expedient  to  pacify  Him 

If  you  observe  tlfie  form,  but  forget  the  dis- 
positions it  is  intended  to  produce,  it  is  evi- 
dent the  end  of  such  prayer  is  not  answered. 
Tet  be  not  so  far  discouragfcd  by  feeling  no 
sensible  effect  from  prayer  as  to  discontinue 
.it ;  it  is  stilt  a  right  thiog  to  be  found  m  the 
way  of  duty. 

But,  perhaps,  you  nc^rlect  to  implore  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  towards  the  direction  of  your 
prayers,  and  His  intercession  for  their  ac- 
ceptance. As  there  is  no  other  name  through 
which  we  can  be  saved,  so  there  is  no  other 

through  whichwecanbeheard:  we  must  not   terce«8or,  but  His  mere  interceswon  k  ttoi  lU 
sever  his  mediation  from  Ilis  atonement.  All  f  whole  sou 


His  divine  offices  are  not  only  in  peffeet  br- 
mon y ,  but  in  inseparable  anion.*  Or,  ftx^, 
you  nave  used  tbe  name  of  tbe  Re^emer  hr 
forms's  sake,  or  as  an  accastomed  ckne  to 
your  petitions,  without  imploring'  hb  rikz 
cious  grace  in  changing*  your  haaU  as  wd 
as  in  pardoning  your  sins. 

Perhaps  yon  think  it  is  a  safficleot  qmlif. 
cation  for  acceptable  prayer,  that  yon  are  al- 
ways forming  gtxid  intentioiM  ;  now,  tboogt 
these  make  up  the  value  of  good  actions,  ja 
good  intentions,  not  acted  upon,  when  eci> 
sion  invites  and  duty  calls,  will  not  km, 
but  iniame  tbe  reckoning'.  For  does  it  eat 
look  as  if  ^ou  bad  resisted  the  offer  of  t^ 
Holy  Spirit,  which  had  ori^fioally  profspied 
the  intention  ;  and  may  it  Dot  hid  nee  bin  to 
withdraw  His  blessed  inflaencsea,  when  tber 
have  been  both  invited  and  rejected  ? 

Do  you  never,  by  unwholesome  readtog, 
fill  the  mind  with  images  nnfavmirable  to  sa. 
rions  exercises  f  The  children  of  the  pan 
and  holy  God  sliould  feed  on  the  bread  cf 
their  Father^  house,  and  not  on  the  buk?  of 
tbe  prodigal. 

Do  you  never  use  profiinel j  or  Ugbtly  tkat 
name  which  is  above  every  name  ?  He  «bo 
made  the  ear,  shall  He  not  hear  f  and,  if  He 
has  beard  during  the  day  His  awful  samf 
used  by  the  thoughtless  as  'an  expletive,  or 
by  the  impious  as  an  intersection,  orbr  tb^ 
presumptuous  as  an  imprecation,  will  He  ia 
the  morning  be  called  on  as  a  Savioor,  isA 
in  the  evening  as  an  Intercessor? 

But  it  cannot  be  too  freqtientljr  repeated, 
that  no  profession  of  faith,  however  ortnodoi; 
no  avowal  of  trust  in  Cbrbt  however  coo§- 
dent ;  no  entreaty  (br  the  aid  of  tbe  Spirit, 
however  customary,  will  avail,  if  it  be  net 
such  .an  influential  faith,  anch  a  practir:! 
trust,  such  a  living  devotednesc,  as  shall  be 
productive  of  holiness  of  heart  and  Ufe,  is 
shall  tend  to  produce  obedience  to  tbe  rom- 
mands,  and  submission  to  tbe  will  of  God. 
This  is  an  infallible  test,  by  which  yon  mav 
try  every  doctrine,  every  principle  of  the 
Gospel.  '  We  do  not  mean  the  tratii  of  tbem, 
for  that  is  immutable  ;  but  yonr  own  actsa! 
belief,  your  own  actual  interest  in  thetn.  If 
no  such  effects  are  visible,  we  deceive  onr- 
selves,  and  the  principles  we  profess  are  not 
those  by  which  we  are  governed. 

Prayer  is  so  obviously  designed  to  bamble 
the  proud  heart  of  the  natural  man,  by  giv^"? 
him  a  feeling  sense  of  his  misery,  bis  io-h- 
p:ence,  and  his  helnle^sness,  that  we  shouM 
be  unwilling  to  believe,  that  even  tbe  profid' 
est  man  can  carrv  his  nride  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace,  except  to  supplicate  delTverancf^froia 
it  f  yet  such  a  character  is  actnally  dw'ni 
by  Him  who  knew  the  thoughts  andfnfeofi 
of  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  a  long  conskfen- 
tion  will  teach  us,  that  the  ■  two  men  vM 
went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray*  were  not 

*  We  observe  with  rf^ot,  thai  in  nany  pvbhe 
forins  of  prayer,  the  aid  of  His  nedistioa  is  wh 
more  frequently  impioeedtban  Ihe  bencfiU  of  h» 
death  ana  merita.    He  is,  indeed,  oar  Divine  b* 


sourco  of  our  dependence  on  Him. 
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intended  as  mdiTidiial  portraita^lmt  as  speci- 
mens of  a  class. 

The  broud  man  does  not,  perhaps,  always 
thaok  God  that  he  is  oot  gailty  of  adultery 
or  extortion,  to  which  vices  he  may  have 
little  temptation  ;  nor  does  he  glorv  m  pav- 
ings tithes  and  taxes,  to  which  the  law  would 
compel  him.  Yet  is  he  never  disposed,  like 
the  Pharisee,  to  proclaim  the  catalog^ue  of 
bis  own  virtues  ?  to  briof^  in  bis  comparative, 
claims,  as  if  it  were  a  good  thing  to  be  bet- 
ter than  the  bad  ?  Is  he  never  disposed  to 
carry  in  bis  eye,  (as  if  he  would  remind  his 
Maker  of  his  superiority,)  certain  persons 
who  are  possibly  less  the  objects  of  Divine 
displeasure  than  he,  by  bis  pnde  and  selfish- 
ness, may  have  rendered  himself;  althoagh 
bis  regularity  in  the  forms  of  devotion  mav 
have  made  him  more  respectable  in  theworkf, 
than  the  poor  reprobated  being  whom  he 
praises  God  he  does  not  resemble  ?  It  is 
tlie  lowly  abasement,  the  touching  self-con- 
demnation, the  avowed  poverty,  the  pleaded 
misery,  of  the  destitute  oeggar  that  finds  ac- 
ceptance. It  is  the  hangr3i[  whom  God's 
mercy  filb  with  good  thing«»,  it  is  the  rich  in 
his  own  conceit  jvbom  His  displeasure  sends 
away  empty. 

Whenever  you  are  tempted  to  thank  Grod 
that  you  are  not  tike  other  men,  let  it  be  in 
comparing  your  own  condition  with  that  of 
the  afflicted  and  bereaved  among  your  own 
friends  ;  compare  yourself  with  the  paralytic 
on  his  couch ;  with  the  blind  beggar  by  the 
way-side ;  with  the  labourer  in  the  mine ; 
think  on  the  wretch  in  the  galleys ;  on  the 
condemned  in  the  dungeons  Qf  despotic  gov- 
eroments.  Above  all,  think,  and  this  is  the 
intolerable  acme  of  sin  in  the  inflicter,  and 
of  misery  in  the  suferer,— think  on  the 
wretched  negro  chained  in  the  hold  of  a 
slave-ship  I  Think  seriously  on  these,  and 
put  pride  into  your  pniyer  if  yon  can. — 
Tbink  on  these,  not  to  triumph  in  your  own 
superiority,  bat  to  adore  the  undeserved 
mercy  of  God,  in  ^ving  you  blessings  to 
which  you  have  no  higher  claim,  and  let  your 
praise  of  yourself  be  converted  into  prayer 
for  them. 

For  there  are  no  dispositions  of  the  heart 
which  are  more  eminently  promoted  by  pray- 
er than  contentment  ami  patience.  They 
are  two  qualities  of  the  same  colour,  but  of 
different  shades,  and  are  generally,  when 
found  at  all,  found  in  the  same  breast.  Both 
are  the  offspring  of  genuine  religion,  both 
nurtured  by  cordial  prayer.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  one,  under  easy  circumstances, 
prepares  for  the  exercise  of  the  other  in 
more  trying  situations.  Both  emanate  from 
the  same  Bivme  principle,  but  are  drawn 
out  by  different  occasions  and  exercised  un- 
der varying  circumstaDces. 

Content  is  the  tranqniUity  of  the  heart, 
prayer  is  its  alhnent :  it  is  satisfied  under 
eveVy  dispeosntioo  of  Providence,  and  takes 
thankfnUy  its  allotted  portion,  never  tnmiir- 
ittg  wbelber  alittie  more  would  not  be  a  little^ 
better  ;  knowing  that  if  God  had  so  judged, 
it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  hioi  to  have 
given  tin  more  as  the  less.    That  is  not  true 


content,  which  does  not  enjoy  as  the  gift  of 
Infioile  Wisdom  what  it  has,  nor  is  that  true 
patience,  which  does  not  suffer  meekly  the 
loss  of  what  it  had,  because  it  is  not  His  will 
that  it  should  have  it  longer.  The  lan^age 
of  the  patient  man  under  trials  is,  It  is  the 
Lord.  Shall  a  living  man  complain  ?  is  his 
interro|^lion.  *  A  good  man,'  says  Solo- 
mon,« is  satisfied  from  himself.'  Here  tlie 
presumptuons  might  put  in  kU  claim  to  the 
title.  But  his  pretension  arises  from  his 
mistake,  for  his  satisfaction  is  with  h^Melf^ 
that  of  the  Christian  with  Providence ;  it 
arises  from  the  grace  of  God  shed  abroad  in 
his  heart,  which  is  become  a  perennial  spring 
of  consolation  and  enjoyment ;  and  which, 
by  persevering  prayer,  is  indented  into  his 
very  soul.  Content  knows  how  to  want  and 
how  to  abound  ;  this  is  the  language  of 
equanimity  :  *  Shall  I  not  receive  evil  from 
the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  good  V — 
This  is  the  language  of  patience.  Content 
is  always  praising  God  for  what  she  posses- 
ses ;  patience  is  always  justifying  him  for 
what  she  suffers  The  cultivation  of  the  one 
effectually  prepares  us  for  the  exercise  of 
the  other.  But  these  dispositions  are  not  in- 
herent in  the  human  heart  How  are  they  < 
generated  ?  By  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  How  are  they  kept  alive?  By  heart 
fcJt  devotion. 

Perhaps  the  impediment  which  hinders  the 
benefit  of  prayer  in  characters  apparently 
correct,  may  be  the  fatal  habit  of  indulging 
in  some  secret  sin,  the  private  cherishing  of 
some  wrong  propensity,  the  fondly  enter- 
taining of  some  evil  imagination.  Not  being 
accustomed  to  controui  at  other  times,  it  in- 
trudes whett  you  would  willingly  expel  it ; 
for  a  guest  which  is  unreservedly  let  in  at 
other  seasons,  and  cordially  entertained,  will 
too  frequently  break  in  wnen  you  desire  to 
bealooe. 

The  Scriptures  are  explicit  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  merely  the  committing  actual 
sin  that  ruins  the  comfort  growing  out  of 
prayer ;  the  Divine  prohibition  rnns  higher ; 
its  interdiction  is  more  intimately  interior  ; 
it  extends  to  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart.  The  door  of  heaven  is  shut  against 
prayer  under  such  circumstances.  *  If  I  re- 
gard iniquity  in  my  hearty  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  me.'  A  cherished  corruption  in  the 
mind  is, more  likely  to  interpose  oetween  God 
and  the  soul,  because  it  does  not  assume  the 
shape  and  bulk  of  crime.  A  practical  of- 
fence, the  effect  of  sudden  temptation,  is 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  keen  repent- 
ance, deep  self-abasement,  and  fervent  ap- 
plication for  pardon ;  whereas  to  the  close 
Dosom-sin,  knowing  that  no  human  charge 
can  be  brought  against  it,  the  soul  secreUy 
returns  with  a  fondness  facilitated  by  long 
indulgence,  and  only  whetted  by  a  short  sep- 
arabon- 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  acute  experimental 
feeline^  which  led  David  to  pray  to  be  deliv- 
ered mm  *  secret  sins ;'  these,  he  was  pro- 
bably conscious  bad  led  to  those  *  presump- 
tuous sins,'  which  had  entangled  his  soul  and 
embittered  his  life;  and  whose  dominion  be 
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80  freqaently  and  fenrently  deprecates. 
This,  it  18  to  be  feared,  may  be  the  c^se  with 
some,  whose  language  and  exterior  cause 
them  to  be  ranlced  with  the  rel^ous ;  these 
are,  at  least,  the  daogers  to  which  they  are 
most  exposed.  It  is,  therefore,  that  our  liord 
GODDects,  ID  indissoluble  union,  watching 
with  prayer. 

Perhaps  when  the  conscience  is  more  than 
usually  awakened,  you  pray  with  some  de- 
gree oif  fervour  to  be  delivered  from  the  guilt 
and  punishment  of  sin.  But  if  you  stop  here, 
your  derotion  is  most  imperfect.  If  you  do 
not  also  pray  to  be  delivered  from  its  power 
and  dominion  over  your  heart  and  life,  you  do 
not  go  much  farther  than  the  heathens  of  old. 
They  seem  to  have  had  a  strong  feeling  of 
guilt,  by  their  fond  desire  of  expiating  it  by 
their  sacrifices  and  lustrations. 

But  such  is  the  love  of  present  ease,  and 
the  desire  of  respite,  that  you  think,  perhaps, 
it  is  better  not '  to  be  tormented  before  the 
time.'  How  many  now  in  a  state  of  irrevers- 
ible misery  wish  the^  had  been  tormented 
sooner,  that  they  might  not  be  tormented 
forever  !  But  with  you  it  is  not  yet  too  late. 
With  jrou  the  day  of  grace,  which  to  them  is 
over,  is  not  yet  past.  Use  it,  then,  without 
delay,  instead  of  persisting  in  laying  up  fresh 
regrets  for  eternity. 

«  But  too  many  deceive  themselves,  by  ima- 
gining, that  when  they  have  pronounced 
tlieir  prayer  the  duty  is  accomplished  with 
the  task ;  the  occult  medicine  being  taken, 
the  charm  is  to  work  of  itself.  They  con- 
sider it  as  a  duty  quite  distinct  and  uncon- 
nected with  any  other.  They  forget  that  it 
is  to  produce  in  them  a  principle  which  is  to 
mix  with  all  the  occurrences  of  the  day. 
Prayer,  though  not  intended  as  a  talisman, 
is  yet  proposed  as  a  remedy.  The  effect  of 
its  operation  is  to  be  seen  in  subduing  the 

eassions,  assisting  to  govern  the  temper,  in 
ridling  the  tongue,  in  checking  not  only  ca> 
lumny,  but  levity ;  not  only  impure,  butVain 
conversation. 

But  we  have  a  wonderful  talent  at  deceiv- 
ing ourselves.  We  have  not  a  fault  for 
which  we  do  not  find  an  apology.  Our  in- 
genuity on  this  head  is  inexhaustible.  In 
matters  of  religion  men  complain  that  they 
are  weak ;  a  complaint  they  are  not  forward 
to  urge  in  worldly  matters.  Thev  lament 
that  their  reluctance  to  pray  arises  from  be- 
ing unable  to  do  what  God,  in  his  word,  ex- 
pects them  to  do.  But  is  not  this  virtual  re- 
oelfioo,  only  with  a  smooth  face  and  a  soft 
name  P  God  is  too  wise  not  to  know  exactly 
what  we  ran  do,  and  too  just  to  expect  from 
us  what  wn  cannot. 

This  pretence  of  weakness,  though  it  looks 
like  humility,  is  only  a  mask  for  indolence, 
and  a  screen  for  selfishness. 

We  certainly  ctm  refuse  to  indulge  our- 
selves in  what  pleases  us,  when  we  know  it 
displeases  God.  We  con  obey  his  command- 
ments with  the  aid  of  the  infused  strength 
which  He  has  promised,  and  which  we  c(tn 
ask.  It  is  not  He  who  is  unwilling  to  give, 
but  we  who  are  averse  to  pray.  The  temp- 
tations to  vice  are  strengtnenM  by  our  pas- 


sions, as  our  motiveB  to  rirtne  ave  wiiiiiinLd 
by  them. 

Our  great  spiritual  enemy  would  not  ^  o 
potent,  if  we  ourselves  did  not  pntanDsiMs 
his  hands  The  world  woold  not  be»  pow- 
erful an  enchantress,  if  we  did  not  asast  (^ 
enchantmentr  by  yoluntaril^  yielding  to  i!; 
by  insensibly  forsakine'  bim  who  is  cur 
strength.  We  make  apologies  fior  yielding lo 
both  by  pleading  their  power  and  our  om 
weakness.  But  the  inability  to  resist  s  c' 
our  own  making.  Both  enemies  aie  iadeed 
powerful,  but  they  are  not  irresistible.  If  ve 
assert  the  contrary,  is  it  not  riKnally  sayisr. 
*  Greater  are  they  that  are  against  os  thaa  B« 
that  is  for  us  ^ 

But  we  are  traitors  to  our  own  caoie :  vc 
are  conquered  by  our  own  consent;  we  sar- 
render,  not  so  much  becaase  the  oooqaer^ 
or  is  powerful,  as  because  the  oompend  u 
willing. 

Without  diminishing  any  thing  of  Ha 
grace  and  glory  to  whom  every  good  thoa^t 
we  think,  every  victory  over  sin  we  obtvo, 
is  owing,  may  it  not  add  to  onr  lappiBesKf 
even  in  heaven,  to  look  back  on  every  oos- 
quest  we  here  obtained  by  prayer  over  osr 
grand  sniritual  enemy,  every  triomph  over 
the  world,  every  victory  over  ourselves ' 
Will  not  the  remembrance  of  one  set  of  re- 
sistance then,  (ar  surpass  every  g^ratificatios 
now,  which  the  three  confederate  enenieiflf 
our  souls  may  present  to  ns  ? 

It  is  not  merely  by  onr  prayers  that  vc 
must  give  glory  to  God.  Our  Divine  3f2»- 
ter  has  expressly  told  ns  wherein  His  Falkr 
is  glorified ;  it  is '  when  we  bring'  Ibrtii  onidh 
fruit. '  It  is  by  our  works  we  shall  be  jiid|ed, 
and  not  by  our  prayers.  And  what  a  issl 
consummation  is  it  that  obedience  to  the  wifl 
of  God,  which  is  our  duty  here,  ahafl  be  oar 
nature  hereafter !  What  is  now  onr  prayer 
shall  then  be  our  possession ;  there  the 
obligation  to  obey  shall  beoome  a  necessi- 
ty, and  that  necessity  shall  be  happineas  m- 
effable. 

The  various  evils  here  enmnerated,  wito 
many  others  not  touched  upon,  are  so  roaof 
dead  weights  on  the  wings  of  prayer;  tber 
cause  it  to  gravitate  to  earth,  obstruct  its  as^ 
cent,  and  hinder  it  from  piercing  to  the 
throne  of  €rod. 


CHAP.  vin. 
The  fjoriTi  Prayer. 

It  is  not  customary  for  kings  to  draw  up 
petitions  for  their  subjects  to  present  to  then* 
selves ;  much  less  do  earthly  monarcfas  cod- 
sider  the  act  of  petitionii^  worthy  of  reward. 
nor  do  they  number  the  petitions  so  miich 
among  the  services  done  them,  as  among  the 
burdens  imposed  on  them.  Whereas  i(  is  a 
singular  benefit  to  our  fallen  race  that  the 
King  of  kings  both  dictates  oar  petitions,  and 
has  promised  to  recompense  ns  for  making 
them. 

In  the  Lord's  Prayep  may  be  fooad  th^ 
seminal  principle  of  all  the  petitions  ot  » 
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rhnstiAD,  ^b  for  spiritnat  end  temporal 
thiugps ;  and  however  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart  he  will  necessarily  depart  from  his  mo- 
del in  \m  choice  of  expressions ;  into  what- 
ever lamimB  he  may  expand  the  pure  rold  of 
which  it  is  composed ;  yet  he  will  still  find 
the  iifeneral  principle  of  bis  own  more  en- 
la?i^ed  application  to  God  substantially  con- 
tained ia  this  brief  but  finished  compendium. 
Is  it  not  a  striking^  proof  of  the  Divine 
condesceDsion,  that  knowing^  our  propensity 
to  err,  oar  blessed  Lord  should  Himself  have 
dictated  our  petitions,  partly,  perhaps,  as  a 
corrective  of  existing  superstitions,  butcer- 
tainlv  to  leave  behind  him  a  regulator  by^ 
which  all  future  ages  should  tet  their  Aevo- 
lions  ;  and  we  might  perhaps  establish  it  as 
a  safe  role  for  prayer  in  general,  that  any 
petition  which  cannot  in  some  shape  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  spirit  of  some  part  of  the 
1  word's  Prayer,  may  not  be  right  to  be  adopt- 
ed. 

The  distinction  between  the  personal  na- 
ture of  Faitb,  and  the  universal  character  of 
Charily,  as  it  is  exercised  in  prayer,  is  spe- 
cifically exhibited  in  the  two  pronouns  which 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  Creed  and  of  the 
Jjord's  Prayer.  We  cannot  exercise  faiih 
for  another,  and  therefore  can  only  say  /  be- 
lieve.  Bnt  when  we  offer  up  our  petitions, 
we  address  them  to  tmr  Father,  implying 
that  he  is  the  Author,  Governor,  and  Sup- 
porter, not  of  ourselves  only,  but  of  his  whole 
rational  creation.  It  conveys  also  a  beauti- 
ful idea  of  that  boundless  charity  which  links 
all  manlpind  in  one  comprehensive  brother- 
hood. The  plural ««,  continued  through  the 
%«hole  paayer,  keeps  up  the  sentiment  with 
which  it  sets  out,  tends  to  exclude  selfish- 
ness, and  to  excite  philanthropy,  by  reeom- 
mendine  to  G^  the  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritn^  wants  of  the  whole  family  of  man- 
kind. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Divinity  is  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture  by  every  term  which 
can  convey  ideas  of  grandeur  or  of  grace,  of 
power  or  of  affhction,  of  sublimity  or  tender- 
ness, of  majesty  or  benignity ;  by  every 
name  which  can  excite  terror  or  trust,  which 
can  inspire  awe  or  consolation. 

But  of  all  oompeliations  by  which  the 
Supreme  Being  is  desigfoated  in  his  holy 
word,  there  is  not  one  so  soothing,  so  at- 
tractivQ«  so  interesting,  as  that  of  FATRsn; 
it  inclndes  the  idea  of  reconcilement,  par- 
don, acceptance,  Iove<  It  swallOWB  up  His 
gfrandeur  in  His  beneficence.  It  involves, 
also,  the  inheritance  belon^ng  to  our  filial 
relation.  It  fills  the  mind  wi^  every  imag« 
that  is  touching,  and  the  heart  with  every 
feelinjf  that  is  affeCtkMiate.  It  inspires  fear 
RofteneJ'  by  love,  and  exhibits  authority 
mitigated  by  tenderness.  The  most  endear- 
in?  imiige  the  Pnalmist  cfould  select  from  the 
abundant  stbre-honne  of  his  rich  conceptions, 
to  convey  the  kihdelit  sentimeftt  of  God^s* 
pity  towards  tbem'  that  fear  Him,  wah  that  if 
resembles  the  pity  of  a  « fiither  for  his  osm 
rhifdr^n,^  In-  directing  M  to^  pray  to  our 
Father,  ant  Divine  M^tei*  doe«  noe  gi««'tbe 
coromaml  fViCliQOt  the  examples    Heeiteryl 


where  uses  the  term  he  recommends.  *  I 
thank  Thee,  O  Fa;.her,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth  !'  And  in  the  1 7th  of  St.  Joha  he  uses 
this  tender  name  no  less  than  seven  times. 

*  Lord,  show  us  the  Father  and  it  snfficeth 
us,'  was  the  ill-understood  prayer  of  the  in- 
quiring disciples.  To  us  this  petition  is  grant- 
ed before  it  is  made.  Does  He  not  show 
himself  to  all  as  a  Father,  in  the  wonders  of 
bis  creation,  in  the  wonders  of  our  being, 
preservation,  and  support  ?  Has  He  not,  in 
a  more  especial  manner,  revealed  Himself  to 
us  as  a  Father  in  the  sublime  wonders  of  His 
word,  in  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ, 
and  the  perpetuated  ffifl  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ^ 
Does  He  not  show  Himself  our  Father,  if, 
when  we  have  done  evil.  He  withholds  His 
chastening  hand ;  if,  when  we  have  sinned, 
He  still  bears  with  us  ;  if,  when  we  are  deaf 
to  his  call,  He  repeats  it ;  if,  when  we  de- 
lay. He  waits  for  us ;  if,  when  we  repent, 
He  pardons  us ;  if,  when  we  return.  He  re- 
ceives us ;  if.  when  in  danger,  He  preserves 
us  from  falling ;  and  if,  when  we  fall,  lie 
raises  us  f 

We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
goodness  of  God  as  a  merciful  and  tender 
Father  in  the  deeply  aflfectrng  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  Though  the  undone  spend- 
thrift knew  that  he  had  no  possible  claim  on 
the  goodness  he  had  so  notoriously  offended, 
yet  he  felt  that  the  endearing  name  of  Father 
had  an  eloquence  that  might  plead  for  for- 
giveness of  his  offence,  though  he  feared,  not 
lor  restoration  to  affection  and  favour.  Hut 
while  he  only  meekly  aspired  to  a  place 
among  the  servants,  while  he  only  humbly 
pleaded  for  a  little  of  their  redundant  bread, 
ne  was  received  as  a  pardoned,  r^onciled, 
beloved  child^ 

Our  Lord's  Introduction,  •  Pray  ye  therr- 
fbre  after  tliis  mffnn«r,'  neither  forbids  di- 
gression nor  amplification  T^e  recollection 
that  His  dwelling-place  is  in  beaten;  is  cal- 
culated to  remind  us  of  the  immeasurable 
distance  between  the  petitioner  and  his  God, 
ahd  to  encourage  us  to  communicate  with 
the  Father  of  Spirits :  with  Him  who  is  *  glo- 
rious in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing 
wonders ;'  and  which  of  His  wonders  is  more 
astonishing  than  this  inconceiyably  marvel- 
lous condescension  P 

Christianity,  we  must  repeat,  is' a  practical 
religion,  and  m  order  to  use  aright  the  prayer 
our  Lord  has  given  us,  we  must  model  our 
life  by  it  as  well  as  our  petitioiis. 

If  «re  pray  that  the  name  of  God  may  be 
hallowed,  yet  neglect  to  hallow  it  ourselves, 
hj family  as  well  as  personal  devotion,  and 
a  conscientious  attendance  on  all  theordi* 
nanlces  of  public  worship,  wte  disfeat  the  ^nd' 
of  our  praying,  by  falling  short  of  its  obliga- 
tion. 

The  discrepancies  between  our  prayers 
attd  our  practice'  do  not  end  here,  fto^ 
fr^uehtfy  are  we  solemnly  imploring  of  God, 
that  •  His  kingdbm  may  come,'  while  we 
ai^  doid?  nothing  to*  promote  His  kingdom 
of  grace  lieri!,,  and  consequently  His  .king- 
dom of  glory  herfeaf^. 

If  w^ pray  that  God  irthJld  'glve-Ht*  Son 
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Mm  beatbea  for  bis  inheritance^'  and  yet 

make  it  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  globe  should  live  hea- 
thens or  die  Christians;  if  we  pray  that '  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  may  cover  the  earth, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,'  yet  act  as  if  we 
were  indifferent  whether  Christianity  ended 
as  well  as  began  at  home ;  if  we  pray  that 
*the  sound  may  go  out  into  all  lands,  and 
their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world,'  and 
yet  are  satisfied  to  keep  the  sound  within  our 
own  hearing,  and  the  words  within  oor  own 
island,  is  not  this  a  prayer  which  goethoutof 
feigned  lips  P  When  we  pray  that  '  His  will 
mav  be  done,'  we  know  that  His  will  is,  that 

*  all  should  be  saved,  that  no  one  should  per- 
ish.' When,  therefore,  we  assist  in  sending 
the  Gospel  to  the  dark  and  distant  corners  of 
the  earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we 
consistently  desire  of  God  in  our  prayers, 
that  '  His  saving  health  may  be  known  to  all 
nations.' 

In  praying,  therefore,  that  '  His  kingdom 
may  come,'  do  we  not  pray  that  all  lalse  re- 
ligions, all  idolatrous  worship  may  be  uni- 
versally abolished,  and  the  kingdom  of  Mes- 
eiah  be  established  throughout  the  world  f 

If  praying  for  our  *■  dady  bread'  is  a  peti- 
Xioo  expressing  our  dependence,  it  is  also  a 
petition  of  temperance.  It  teaches  us  to  sub- 
ordinate our  desires  after  worldly  things,  and 
to  ask  for  them  in  great  moderation.  It  is 
worth  observing,  that  requests  for  temporal 
blessin(|p  and  spiritual  mercies  are  so  inter- 
woven m  this  perfect  form,  that  in  repeating 
it,  we  cannot  pray  for  our  'daily  bread' 
without  imploring  *  foi^veness  of  our  tres- 
passes.* 

*  Deliverance  from  evil'  is  a  petition  of  in- 
definite extent,  and  is  closelv  connected  with 
that  which  precedes  it.  God  cannot  '  leaJ 
us  into  temptation,'  but  His  Providence  may 
lead  us  into  situations  which,  acting  on  the 
corruption  of  our  hearts,  may  eventually 
produce  the  evil  we  deprecate. 

When  we  pray,  therefore,  not  to  be  Med 
into  temptation,*  we  are  asking  of  God  to 
cure  those  sinful  propensities  which  are  like- 
ly to  expose  us  to  it,  and  to  preserve  us  from 
those  circumstances  which,  oy  subjecting  us 
to  difficulty  and  danger,  may  terminate  in 
sin. 

Temptation,  in  the  lanfpiage  of  Scripture, 
frequently  implies  probation ;  a  trial  sent  in 
order  to  lay  open  our  real  character.  Thus 
God,  in  temptmg  Abraham,  gave  occasion  to 
that  illustrious  exemplification  of  faith  and 
obedience  in  this  devoted  Patriarch.  God  is 
also  said  to  try  Hezekiah.  This  trial  led 
bim  into  the  vain  display  of  magnificence  and 
wealth  before  the  foreign  ambassadors.  The 
Searcher  of  hearts  alremy  knew  this  infirmi- 
ty, yet  it  is  said  by  the  sacred  historian,  that 

*  God  left  him  to  try  him,  that  He  might 
know  all  that  was  in  his  heart.*  Doufaltleas 
the  put>lic  exposure  of  his  pride  was  calca- 
lated  to  lead  Hezddah  to  subsequent  repen- 
tance and  hnmHity ;  for,  in  spite  of  this  er- 
ror, he  was  eminently  conspicoous  among 
the  awfully  few  pious  Kings  of  Jndah. 

Tbere  ib  in  ^e  liofd^  Trayer  a  coacate> 


nation  of  the  serenl  daftiei,  wist  ii  toaa 
composition  the  critics  (»11  conceakd  netb- 
od.  The  petitions  rise  out  of  each  other. 
Every  part  also  is,  as  it  were,  fieoced  rood, 
the  whole  meeting  in  a  circle ;  for  the  deiire 
that  God's  name  may  be  hallowed,  Hii  wiD 
be  done,  and  His  kingdom  come,  with  wbiefa 
the  prayer  opens,  is  referred  to,  and  oo&fira- 
ed  by,  the  ascription  at  the  dose.  If  tV 
kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  ^lory,  are  Hb, 
then  His  ability  to  do  and  to  give  n  decbrsl 
to  be  infinite. 


CHAP.  IX.       , 

The  Lord's  Praytr  CoaIummi/.— *  Thy  Will 

be  Donem' 

Thx  Holy  Scriptures  frequently  oooprise 
the  essence  of  the  Christian  temper  id  kb^ 
short  aphorism,  apostrophe,  or  defioilm 
The  essential  spirit  of  the  Christiao  life  zoav 
be  said  to  be  included  in  this  one  brief  peti- 
tion of  the  LoiiD^s  Praysr,  '  Thi  will  ec 

DOME.' 

There  is  a  haughtv  spirit  which,  tboogli  it 
will  not  complain,  does  not  care  to  soboit 
It  arrogates  to  itself  the  dignity  of  eodttruif:, 
without  any  claim  to  the  meekness  of  yield- 
ing.    1  ts  silence  is  stubborn  ness,  its  fiortitii^ 
is  pride ;  its  calmness  is  apathy  witboot.  afti 
discontent  within.  In  such  characters  it  knot 
so  much  the  will  of  God,  which  is  the  rale  oi' 
conduct,  as  the  scorn  of  pnsiUaHimity.  >'o( 
seldom,  indeed,  the  mind  puts  in  a  claim  fcr 
a  merit  to  which  the  nerves  could  mske  cc{ 
a  better  title.    Tet  the  soffering  wbicb  iri- 
ses from  acute  feeling  is  so  far  trom  dedad- 
ing  from, the  virtue  of  resignatio*,  that,  vlei 
it  does  not  impede  the  sacrifice,  it  enbuKts 
the  value.    True  resignation  is  the  hiM 
lesson  in  the  whole  school  of  Christ  Us 
the  oftenest  taught  and  the  latest  learnt  It 
is  not  a  task  which,  when  once  got  oferii 
some  particular  instance,  leaves  as  masleraf 
the  subject    The  necessity  of  fonowineiip 
the  lesson  we  have  began,  presents  itselifai- 
most  every  day  in  some  new  *^^^  ^'^^^ 
under  some  freih  modification,    laesabiad' 
sion  of  yesterday  does  not  exonerate  osfraa 
the  resignation  of  to-day.    The  priociplf <  lo- 
deedy  once  thoroughly  wrought  mto  tbeiM  i 
gradually  reconcites  us  to  the  frequent  de-  | 
ivand  for  its  exercise,  and  rendenerei7in>  , 
cessive  call  more  easy. 

We  read  disserUtiona  on  this  snbject.  vt 
only  with  the  most  entire  concurrence  oftM 
judgment,  bat  with  the  most  apparent  cos* 
viction  of  the  mind.  We  write  ensp  Df"» 
it  in  the  hoar  of  peace  and  composore,  xu 
fancy  that  what  we  have  discasied  viib  «>* 
much  ease  and  self-complaaeBce,  in  b*^" 
of  which  we  offer  so  many  argomeoti  toctB- 
vince  and  so  many  motives  to  penoade,  cas- 
not  be  very  difficult  to  practise.  Botu^ 
convince  the  un'derstandiiq^  and  to  corrrc 
the  will  is  a  very  different  undertaloBS;  ^ 
notless  difficult  when  it  comes  to  oorovoeaM 
than  it  was  in  thecaae  of  tbose  for  wfcoo«i| 
have  been  «>  coolly  and  dogasalicaU; 
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scribing.  It  is  not  till  we  practically  find 
how  slowly  oar  own  argumenU  produce  any 
effect  on  ounelves  that  we  cease  to  marFel  at  • 
their  inefficacy  on  others.  The  sick  physi- ' 
cian  tastes  with  dis^st  the  bitterness  of  the 
draught,  to  the  swaUowioff  of  which  he  won- 
dered the  patient  had  felt  so  much  repugn- 
nance ;  and  the  readei'  is  sometimes  cod- 
vinced  by  the  arguments  which  fail  of  their 
effect  on  the  writer,  when  he  is  called,  not 
to  discuss  but  to  act,  not  to  reason  but  to 
suffer  The  theory  is  so  just  and  the  duty  so 
obirious,  that  eren  bad  men  assent  to  it ;  the 
exercise  so  trying  that  the  best  men  find  it 
more  easy  to  commend  Uie  rule  than  to  adopt 
it.  But  ne  who  has  once  gotten  engraved, 
not  in  his  memory  but  in  his  heart,  this  dirine 
precept,  Tht  will  be  done,  has  made  a 
proficiency  which  will  render  all  subsequent 
instruction  comparatively  easy. 

Though  sacrifices  and  oblations  were  offer- 
ed to  God  under  the  law  by  His  own  express 
appointment,  yet  he  peremptorily  reject^ 
them  by  his  prophets,  when  presented  as  sub- 
stitutes instead  of  signs.  Will  He,  under  a 
more  perfect  dispensation,  accept  of  any  ob- 
servances which  are  meant  to  supersrae  in- 
ternal dedication, — of  any  offerings  unaccom- 
panied by  complete  desire  of  acquiescence 
in  his  will  ?  '  My  son,  fjive  me  thme  heart,* 
is  bis  brief  but  imperatire  command.  But, 
before  we  can  be  brought  to  comply  with  the 
spirit  of  this  requisition,  God  roust  enlighten 
our  understanding,  that  our  devotion  may  be 
rational ;  He  must  rectify  our  will,  that  it 
may  be  voluntary  ;  He  must  purify  our 
heart,  that  it  may  oe  spiritual. 

Submission  is  a  doty  of  such  high  and  holy 
import  that  it  can  only  be  learnt  of  the  Great 
Teacher.  If  it  could  have  been  acquired  by 
mere  moral  institution,  the  wise  sayings  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  would  have  taught 
it.  But  their  most  elevated  standard  was 
low  :  their  strongest  motives  were  the  brev- 
ity of  life,  the  instability  of  fortune,  the  dig- 
nity of  suffering  virtue,  things  within  their 
narrow  sphere  of  judging ;  things  true,  in- 
deed, as  fiir  as  they  go,  but  a  substratum  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  superstructure  to  be 
built  on  it  It  wanted  depth,  and  strength, 
and  solidity,  for  the  purposes  of  support.  It 
wanted  the  only  true  basis,  the  assurance 
that  God  orders  all  things  according  to  the 
purposes  of  his  will  for  our  final  s^ood ;  it 
wanted  that  only  sure  ground  of  faith  by 
which  the  genuine  Christian  cheerfully  sub- 
mits in  entire  dependence  on  the  promises 
of  the  Gospel. 

Nor  let  us  fanc^r  that  we  are  to  be  languid 
and  inactive  recipients  of  the  Divine  dispen- 
sations. Our  own  souls  must  be  enlarged, 
our  own  views  must  be  ennobled,  our  own 
spirit  must  be  dilated.  An  inoperative  ac- 
quiescence is  not  all  that  is  required  of  us  ; — 
and,  if  we  must  not  slacken  our  zeal  in  doing 
good,  so  we  must  not  be  remiss  in  opposing 
evil,  on  the  flimsy  ^pround  that  God  has  per- 
mitted evil  to  infest  the  world.  If  it  be  his 
will  to  permit  sin,  it  is  an  opposition  to  bis  will 
when  we  do  not  labour  to  counteract  it. 
This  surrender,  therefore,  of  otir  win  to  that 


of  God,  takes  in  a  large  sweep  of  actual  da- 
ties,  as  well  as  the  whole  compass  of  passive 
obedience.^  It  involves  doing  as  well  as  suf- 
fering, activity  as  well  as  acquiescence,  zeal 
as  well  as  forbearance.  Vet  the  concise  pe- 
tition daily  slips  off  the  tongue  without  oar 
reflecting  on  the  weight  of  the  obligation  we 
are  imposing  on  ourselves.  We  do  not  con- 
sider the  extent  and  consequences  of  the 
prayer  we  are  offering,  the  sacrifices,  the 
trials,  the  privations  it  may  involve,  and  the 
large  indefinite  obedience  to  all  the  known 
and  unknown  purposes  of  Infinite  Wisdom  to 
which  we  are  pledging  ourselves. 

There  is  no  case  in  which  we  more  shelter 
ourselves  in  generalities.  Verbal  sacrifices 
cost  little,  cost  nothing.  The  familiar  habit 
of  repeating  tlie  petition  almost  tempts  us  to 
fancy  that  the  duty  is  as  easy  as  the  request 
is  short.  We  are  ready  to  think  that  a  pray- 
er rounded  off  in  four  monosyllables  can 
scarcely  involve  duties  co-extensive  with  our 
whofe  course  of  being ;  that,  in  uttering 
them,  we  renounce  all  right  in  ourselves ; 
that  we  acknowledge  the  universal  indefeasi- 
ble title  of  the  bUsted  and  only  Fotenlate  ; 
that  we  make  over  to  Him  the  right  to  do  in 
us,  and  with  us,  and  by  us,  whatever  he  sees 
good  for  ourselves,  whatever  will  promote 
His  glory,  though  by  means  sometimes  as  in- 
comprehensible to  our  understanding,  as  un- 
acceptable to  our  will,  because  we  neither 
know  the  motive,  nor  perceive  the  end. 
These  simple  words,  thy  will  be  done,  ex- 
press an  act  of  faith  the  most  sublime,  an  act 
of  allegiance  the  most  unqualified ;  and, 
while  they  make  a  declaration  of  entire  sub- 
mission to  a  sovereign  the  most  absolute,  they 
are  at  the  same  time,  a  recognition  of  love 
to  a  Father  the  most  beneficent. 

We  must  remember,  that  in  offering  this 
prayer,  we  may,  by  our  own  request,  be  of- 
fering to  resign  what  we  most  dread  to  lose, 
to  give  up  what  is  dear  tons  as  our  own  soul ; 
we  may  be  calling  on  our  heavenly  Father  to 
withhold  what  we  are  most  anxiously  labour- 
ing to  attain,  and  to  withdraw  what  we  are 
most  sedulously  endeavouring  to  keep.  We 
are  solemnly  renouncing  our  property  in  our- 
selves, we  are  distinctly  malnng  ourselves 
over  agfain  to  Him  whose  we  already  are. 
We  specifically  entreat  Him  to  do  with  us 
what  He  pleases,  to  mould  us  to  a  conformity 
to  His  image,  without  which  we  shall  never 
be  resigned  to  his  will;  in  short,  to  dispose 
of  us  as  His  infinite  wisdom  sees  best,  howev- 
er contrary  to  the  scheme  which  our  blind* 
ness  has  laid  down  as  the  path  to  unques* 
tionable  happiness. 

To  render  this  trying  petition  easy  to  us, 
is  one  great  reason  why  God,  by  such  a  va- 
riety of  providences,  afflicts  and  brings  us 
low.  He  knows  that  we  want  incentives  to 
humility, 'even  more  than  incitements  to  vir- 
tuous actions.  He  shows  us  in  many  ways, 
that  self-sufficiency  and  happiness  are  incom- 
patible ;  that  pride  and  peace  are  irrecon- 
cilable ;  that,  following  our  own  way,  and 
doing  our  own  will,  wnich  we  conceive  to 
be  the  very  essience  of  fdicitf  ,  in  in  direct 
opposition  to  it 
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Uader  the  pressure  of  any  affliction,  Thy 
will  be  done,  as  it  is  the  patient  Christian's 
unceasing  prayer,  so  it  is  the  c^round  of  his 
unvarying' '  practice.  In  this  brief  petition 
he  finds  his  whole  duty  comprised  and  ex- 
pressed. It  is  the  unproMipted  re<}uest  of  his 
lips,  it  is  the  motto  inscribed  on  his  heart,  it 
is  the  principle  which  regelates  bis  life,  it  is 
the  voice  which  says  to  the  stormy  passions, 
'  Peace  !  be  still  !'  Let  others  expostulate, 
lie  submits  Nay,  even  submission  does  not 
adequately  express  his  feelings.  We  fre- 
quently submit,  not  so  much  from  duty  as 
from  necessity ;  we  submit,  because  we  can- 
not help  ourselves.  Resignation  sometimes 
may  be  mere  acquiescence  in  the  sovereign- 
ty, rather  than  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Ood ;  while  the  patient  Chris- 
tian not  only  yields  to  the  dispensation,  but 
adores  the  dispenser.  He  not  only  submits 
to  the  blow,  but  vindicates  the  hand  which 
inflicts  it :  *  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his 
ways.*  He  refers  to  the  chastisement  as  a 
proof  of  the  affection  of  the  chastise r.  *  1 
know  that  in  very  faithfulness  thou  hast 
caused  me  to  be  afflicted.  He  recurs  to  the 
thoughtlessness  of  his  former  prosperity. 
*  Before  1  was  afflicted  I  went  astray,*  and 
alludes  to  the  trial  less  as  a  punishment  than 
a  paternal  correction.  If  he  prays  for  a  re- 
moval of  the  present  suffering,  he  prays  also 
that  it  may  not  be  removed  from  him,  till  it 
has  been  sanctified  to  him.  He  will  not  even 
part  from  the  trial  till  he  has  laid  hold  on  the 
tjcnrfit. 

•  Christianity,*  says  Bishop  Horsley,  *  in- 
volves many  paradoxes,  but  no  contradic- 
tions,' To  be  able  to  say  with  entire  sur- 
render of  the  heart,  »  Thy  will  be  done,'  is 
t!»e  true  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  that 
liberty  with  which  Christ  has  made  us  free. 
It  iR  a  liberty,  not  which'  delivers  us  from  re- 
Btraint,  but  which,  freeing  us  from  our  sub- 
jection to  the  senses,  makes  us  find  no  plea- 
anre  but  in  order,  no  safety  but  in  the  oncdi- 
ence  of  an  intelligent  being  to  his  rightful 
Lord.  In  deiivenne"  us  from  the  heavy  bon- 
dage of  sm,  it  transfers  us  to  the  *  easy  yoke 
of  Christ,*  from  the  galling  slavery  of  the 
world  to  the  •  light  burden*  of  him  who  over- 
came it. 

This  liberty,  in  giving  a  true  direction  to 
the  affections,  gives  them  amplitude  as  well 
as  elevation.  The  more  unconstrained  the 
will  becomes,  the  more  it  fixes  on  one  ob- 
ject ;  once  fixed  on  the  highest,  it  does  not 
u'?e  Its  liberty  for  versatilitv,  but  for  con- 
stancy ;  not  for  change  but  fidelity  ;  not  for 
wavering,  but  adherence. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  less  our  interest  than 
our  duty,  to  keep  the  mind  in  an  habitual 
posture  of  submission.  *  Adam,'  says  Dr. 
Hammond, '  af^er  his  expulsion,  was  a  g'reat- 
er  slave  In  the  wilderness  than  he  had  been 
in  the  inclosure.'  If  the  barbarian  ambas- 
sador came  expressly  to  the  Romans  to  ne- 
gotiate from  bis  country  for  permission  to  be 
their  servants,  declann?,  that  a  voluntary 
submissioii,  even  to  a  roreigpn  power,  was 
preferable  to  a  wild  and  disorderly  freedom, 
well  may  the  Christian  triumph  in  the  peace 


and  leciirity  to  be  aitaiped  bjr  »  camploCe 

subjugation  to  Him  who  is  emphatically  cal- 
led tfie  God  of  order, 

A  vital  faith  manifests  itself  in  vital  acU  — 
'  Thy  will  be  done,'  is  eminently  a  practical 
petition.  The  first  indication  of  the  gaoler'« 
change  of  heart  was  a  practical  indication^ 
He  did  not  ask, '  Are  there  few  that  be  sa- 
ved?* but, '  What  shall  /  do  to  be  saved  ?^— 
The  first  symptom  St.  Paul  gave  of  bis  con- 
version was  a  practical  symptom :  '  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  cio  ?'  He  entered 
on  his  new  course  with  a  total  rennnciation 
of  his  own  will.  It  seemed  to  this  great 
Apostle  to  be  the  turning  point  between  iofi- 
deiity  and  piety,  whether  he  should  follow  hk 
own  will  or  the  will  of  God.  He  did  not 
amuse  his  curiosity  with  speculative  qne^ 
tions.  His  own  immediate  and  grand  con- 
cern engrossed  his  whole  soul.  Nor  was  bis 
question  a  mere  hasty  effusion,  an  interrog- 
ative springing  out  of  that  mixed  (Minjp  of 
awe  and  wonder  which  accompanied  bis  first 
overwhelming^  convictions.  It  became  tbe 
abiding  principle  which  governed  his  future 
life,  which  made  him  in  labours  more  abon- 
dant.  Every  successive  act  of  duty,  every 
future  sacrince  of  ease,  sprung  from  it,  was 
influenced  by  it.  His  own  will,  his  ardent, 
impetuous,  fiery  will,  was  not  merely  subdu- 
ed, it  was  extinguished.  His  powerfol  mind 
indeed  lo^t  none  of  its  energy,  but  bis  proud 
heart  relinquished  all  its  independence. 

We  allow  and  adopt  the  term  devoUam  as 
an  indispensable  part  of  religion,  because  it 
is  supposed  to  be  limited  to  toe  act ;  hnide- 
voteanesfy  from  which  it  is  denyed,  does  not 
meet  with  such  ready  acceptation,  because 
this  is  a  habit,  and  a  habit  involves  more 
than  an  act ;  it  pledges  us  to  consistency,  it 
implies  fixedness  of  character,  a  general 
confirmed  state  of  mind,  a  giving  up  what 
we  are,  and  have,  and  do,  to  Gkra.  Devo- 
tedness  does  not  consist  in  tbe  length  of  our 
prayers,  nor  in  the  number  of  our  good 
works,  for,  though  these  are  the  surest  evi- 
dences of  piety,  they  are  not  its  essence. — 
Devotedness  consists  in  doing  and  suffering, 
bearing  and  forbearing,  in  the  way  which 
God  prescribes.  The  most  inconsiderable 
duty  performed  with  alacrity,  if  it  opposes 
our  own  inclination  ;  the  most  ordinary  tri- 
al, met  with  a  right  spirit,  is  more  acceptable 
to  Him  than  a  greater  effort  of  our  own  de- 
vising. We  do  not  commend  a  servant  for 
his  activity,  if  ever  so  fervently  exercised,  in 
doing  whatever  gratifies  his  own  fancy  ;  we 
do  not  consider  his  performance  as  obedi- 
ence, unless  his  activity  has  been  exerciaed 
in  doing  what  we  required  of  bim.  Now, 
how  can  we  insist  on  his  doing  what  contra* 
diets  his  own  humour,  while  we  allow  our- 
selves to  feel  repuffoance  in  serving  oor 
heavenly  Master,  when  His  commanos  da 
not  exactly  fall  in  with  our  own  inclination  ? 

Nothing  short,  then,  of  this  sinoere  ^iwo* 
tedness  to  God  can  enable  us  to  maintain  an 
equalitv  of  mind  under  unequal  circumstan- 
ces. We  murmur  that  we  have  not  the 
things  we  ask  amiss,  not  knowing  that  they 
are  leithheld  by  the  same  mercy  bj  which 
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tbe  things  that  are  g^ood  for  iu  are  granted.— 
Things  good  in  themselves  may  pot  be  good 
for  us.  A  resigned  spirit  is  the  proper  dis- 
position to  prepare  os  for  receiving  mercies, 
or  for  having  them  denied  Resignation  of 
soul.  Like  the  allegiance  of  a  good  subject,  is 
always  in  readiness,  though  not  always  in 
action  ;  whereas  an  impatient  mind  is  a  spir- 
it of  disaffection,  always  prepared  to  revolt 
when  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  in  opposi 
tion  to  that  of  the  subject.  This  seditious 
principle  is  the  infallible  characteristic  of  an 
unrenewed  mind. 

We  must  also  give  God  leave,  not  pnly  to 
take  His  own  way,  but  His  own  time.  The 
appointment  of  reasons,  as  well  as  of  events, 
is  His.  ^  He  waits  to  be  gracious.'  If  he 
delays,  it  is  because  we  are  not  yet  brought 
to  that  state  which  fits  us  for  the  grant  of 
our  request.  It  is  not  He  who  must  be 
brought  about,  but  we  ourselves.  Or,  per- 
haps, He  refuses  the  thing  we  ask,  in  order 
to  give  us  a  better.  We  implore  success  in 
an  undertaking,  instead  of  which,  He  gives 
us  content  under  the  disappointment.  We 
ask  for  the  removal  of  pain ;  He  gives  us 
patience  under  it.  We  desire  deliverance 
from  our  enemies :  he  sees  that  we  have 
not  yet  turned  their  enmity  to  our  improve- 
ment, and  he  will  bring  us  to  a  better  tem- 
per, by  further  exercise.  We  desire  him  to 
avert  some  impending  trial ;  instead  of 
averting  it,  he  takes  away  its  bitterness  ;  he 
mitigates  what  we  believed  would  be  intole- 
rable, by  ici^ing  us  a  right  temper  under  it. 
How,  then,  can  we  say  be  has  failed  of  his 
promise,  if  he  gives  something  more  trul^ 
valuable  than  we  had  requested  at  bis 
hands  ? 

A  sincere  love  of  Grod  will  make  us  thank- 
ful when  our  praters  are  granted,  and  pa- 
tient and  cheerful  when  I  hey  are  denied. 
Every  fresh  disappointment  wiU  teach  us  to 
distrust  ourselves,  and  confide  in  God.  Ex- 
perience will  instruct  us  that  there  may  be  a 
better  way  of  hearing  our  requests  than  that 
of  granting  them.  Happv  for  us  that  He  to 
whom  they  are  addressea  "knows  what  is  best 
and  acta  upon  that  knowledge. 


CHAP.  X. 

A  tli^hi  9chmne  of  Priyer  pmpoMed  for 
young  penona  on  the  model  of  the  Lord* s 
Prayer, 

Will  the  pious  mother  pardon  the  liberty 
here  taken  or  suggesting  the  few  following 
bints  ?  Those  who  are  aware  of  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  prayer  themselves,  will  nat- 
urally be-  anxious,  not  only  that  this  duty 
should  be  earnestly  inculcated  qq  their  chil- 
dren, but  that  they  should  be  taught  it  in  the 
best  manner  ;  and  euch  parents  need  littl^ 
persuasion  or  counsel  on  the  subject.  Tet 
children  of  decent  and  orderly  (I  will  not 
say  of  strictlj^  religrions)  families  are  often  so 
superficially  instructed  in  this  important  bu- 
siness, that  whan  they  are  asked  what  prayers 
they  use,  it  is  not  uansual  for  them  to  ao- 


swer,  *  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creeds* 
And  even  some  who  are  better  taught,  are 
not  always  made  to  understand  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  the  specific  distinction  be- 
tween the  two,jlhat  the  one  is  the  confession 
of  their  faith,  and  the  other  the  model  for 
tlieir  eupplicatione.  By  this  confused  and  in- 
distinct beginning,  they  set  out  with  a  per- 
plexity in  their  ideas,  which  is  not  always 
completely  disentangled  in  more  advanced 
life. 

An  intelligent  mother  will  seize  the  first 
occasion  whicli  the  child's  opening,  under- 
standing shall  allow,  for  making  a  little 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ta- 
king every  division  or  short  sentence  sepa- 
rately ;  for  each  furnishes  valuable  malen- 
als  for  a  distinct  lecture.  Children  should 
be  lad  gradualljr  through  every  part  of  this 
Divine  composition  ;  they  should  be  taught 
to  break  it  into  all  the  regular  divisions  into 
which,  indeed,  it  so  naturally  resolves  itself. 
They  should  be  made  to  comprehend,  one 
by  one,  each  of  its  short  but  weighty  senten-^ 
ces:  toamplify  and  spread  them  out  for  the'' 
purpose  of  better  understanding  them,  not 
m  their  most  extensive  and  critical  sense, 
but  in  their  most  simple  and  obvious  mean- 
ings ;  for  in  these  condensed  and  substantial 
expressions,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
every  word  is  an  ingot,  and  will  bear  beating 
out ;  so  that  the  teacher's  difficulty  will  not 
so  much  be  what  she  shall  say,  as  what  she 
shall  suppress ;  so  abundant  is  the  exposito- 
ry matter  which  this  succinct  pattern  sug- 
gests. 

When  children  have  acquired  a  pretty 
i  good  conception  of  the  meaning  of  each  di- 
vision, they  should  then  be  made  to  .observe 
the  connection,  relation,  and  dependence  of 
the  several  parts  of  this  Prayer,  one  upon 
another ;  for  there  is  great  method  and  cuii- 
nection  in  it.  A  judicious  interpreter  will 
observe  how  logically  and  consequently  one 
clause  ^rowB  out  of  another,  though  she  will 
use  neither  the  word  logical  nor  conse- 
quence; for  all  explanations  should  be 
made  in  the  most  plain  and  familiar  terms,  it 
being  words,  and  not  things,  which  common- 
ly perplex  children,  if,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, the  teacher,  tliou^h  not  wanting  sense, 
wants  perspicuity  and  simplicity. 

Ton ng  persons,  from  bein^  completely  in- 
structed in  this  short  composition,  ( which,  as 
it  is  to  be  their  guide  and  model  through  life, 
too  much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  on  it,) 
will  have  a  clear  conception,  not  only  of  its 
individual  contents,  but  of  Prayer  in  gene- 
ral, than  many  ever  attain,  though  their 
memory  has  been,  perhaps,  loaded  with  long 
and  unexplained  forms,  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  swallow  in  the  lump,  without 
scrutiny  and  without  discrimination. 

I  would  have  it  understood,  that  by  these 
little  comments  T  do  not  mean  tliat  children 
should  be  put  to  learn  dry,  and,  to  them,  un- 
intelligible expositions ;  but  that  the  exposi- 
tion is  to  be  colloquial.  And  here  I  must 
remark  in  general,  that  the  teacher  is  some- 
times unreasonably  apt  to  relieve  herself  at 
the  child's  expense,  by  loading  the  memory 
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of  •  little  creature  on  occasioos  in  which  far 
other  faculties  should  be  put  in  exercise 
Children  themseWes  should  be  made  to  fur- 
Dish  a  {^ood  part  of  this  extemporaneous 
commentary  by  their  ansirersj  in  which  an- 
swers they  will  be  much  assisted  by  the 
judgment  the  teacher  uses  in  her  manner  of 
questioning.  And  the  youthful  understand- 
ing, when  its  powers  are  properly  set  at 
work,  will  soon  strengthen  by  exercise,  so  as 
to  furnish  reasonable,  if  not  Fery  correct,  an- 
swers. 

Written  forms  of  prayer  are  not  only  use- 
All  and  proper,  but  indispensably  necessary 
to  be^in  with.  But  I  will  hazard  the  remark, 
that  if  children  are  thrown  exclutively  on 
the  best  forms,  if  they  are  made  to  commit 
them  to  memory  like  a  copy  of  verses,  and 
to  repeat  them  in  a  dry  customary  way,  they 
will  produce  little  effect  on  their  minds. 
They  will  not  understand  what  they  repeat, 
if  we  do  not  early  open  to  them  the  impor- 
tant acheme  of  prayer.  Without  such  an 
elementary  introduction  to  this  duty,  they 
win  afterwards  be  either  ignorant,  or  enthu- 
siastic, or  both.  We  sliould  give  them  know- 
ledge before  we  can  expect  them  to  make 
much  progress  in  j^ety,  and  as  a  due  pre- 
parative to  it :  Christian  instruction  in  this 
resembling  the  sun,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
communications,  gives  light  before  he  spves 
beat.  And  to  labour  to  excite  a  spirit  of  de- 
votion without  first  infosingf  that  knowledge 
out  of  which  it  is  to  grow,  ts  practically  re- 
viving the  popish  maxim,  that  Ignorance  is 
the  moUier  of  Devotion,  and  virtually  adopt- 
ing the  popish  rule,  of  praying  in  an  un- 
known tongue. 

Children,  let  me  again  observe,  will  not 
attend  to  their  prayers  if  they  do  not  under- 
stand them ;  and  they  will  not  understand 
them,  if  they  are  not  taught  to  analyse,  to 
dissect  them,  to  know  their  component  parts, 
and  to  methodise  them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  to  consider 
prayer  under  uie  ceneral  idea  that  it  is  an 
application  to  God  for  what  they  want,  and 
an  acknowledgment  to  Him  for  what  they 
have.  This,  though  true  in  tlie  gross,  is  not 
sufficiently  precise  and  correct.  They 
should  learn  to  define  and  to  arrange  all  the 
different  parts  of  prayer.  And  as  a  prepar- 
ative to  prayer  itself,  they  should  be  impres- 
sed with  as  clear  an  idea  as  their  capacity 
and  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit,  of 
'  Him  with  whom  they  have  to  do.'  His  om- 
nipresence is,  perhaps,  of  all  his  attributes, 
tliat  of  which  we  may  make  the  first  practi- 
cal use.  Every  head  of  prayer  is  founded  on 
some  great  Scriptural  truths,  which  truths 
the  little  analvsis  here  suggested  will  materi- 
ally assist  to  fix  in  their  minds. 

On  the  knowledge  that  *  God  is,'  that  he 
is  an  infinitely  holy  Being,  and  that  *  he  is 
the  rewarder  of  all  them  that  dilij^ently  seek 
htm,'  will  be  grounded  the  first  part  of 
prayer,  which  is  adorcUion.  The  creature 
devoting  itself  to  the  Creator,  or  Melf-dedica- 
iion  next  presents  itself.  And  \t  they  are 
first  taught  that  important  truth,  that  as 
needy  creatures  they  want  help,  which  may 


be  done  by  some  easy  analogy,  tbef  will  ea.« 
sily  be  led  to  understand  how  naturallj  pelt' 
tion  forms  a  roost  considerable  brmoch    of 
prayer;  and  Divine  grace  being  amon^  the 
things  for  which  they  are  to   petitioQ,   this 
naturally  suggests  to  the  mind  the  doctrine 
of  the  influences  of  the  Holy   Spirit     And 
when  to  this  is  added  the  conriction  wfaick 
will  be  readily  worked  into  an  ingeoioas 
mind,  that  as  offending  creatures  tbey  want 
pardon,  the  necessity  of  confeuion  will  easily 
be   made   intelligible    to  them.     But   they 
should  be  brought  to  understand  that  ttrasit 
not  be  such  a  general  and  vagiie  coofeaaoa 
as  awakens  no  sense  of  personal  baroiliaXHiiL, 
as  excites  no  recollection  of  their  own  man 
peculiar  and  individual  faults.     Bat  it  must 
be  a  confession  founded  on  self-knowledge, 
which  is  itself  to  arise  out  of  the  practice  of 
self-examination.    On  the  gladness  of  heart 
natural  to  youth,  it  will  be  less  difficult  to 
impress  the  delightful  duty  of  thankagnin^^ 
which  forms   so  considerable  a   branch  of 
prayer.    In  this  they  should  be  habituated  to 
recapitulate  not  only  their  general,  bat  to 
enumerate  their  peculiar,  daily,  and  tnciden- 
tal  mercies,  in  tne  same  specific  manner  as 
they  should  have  been  taught  to  detail  their 
individual  and  personal  want*  in  the  petition- 
ary, and  their Javfii  in  the  confessional  part. 
The  same  warmth  of  feeling  which  will  more 
readily  dispose  them  to  express  their  grati- 
tude to  God  in  thanksgiving,  will  also  lead 
them  more  gladly  to  express  their  love  to 
their  parents  and  friends,  ny  adopting  anoth- 
er   indispensable,    and    to    an   affectknate 
heart,  pleasing  part  of  prayer,  which  is  mter- 
cession.  It  will  be  needful  to  inform  them  that 
the  omission  of  this  important  clause  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer y  arises  from  the  Divine  Inter- 
cessor not  having  then  assumed  his  mediato- 
rial office. 

When  tbey  have  been  made,  by  a  i^n 
and  perspicuous  mode  of  instruction,  fully  to 
understand  the  different  nature  of  all  these ; 
and  when  they  clearly  comprehend  that  ndn- 
ralion^  self-dedication^  confession^  peiiiion, 
thanksgivins^,  and  intercession^  are  distinct 
heads,  which  must  not  be  involved  in  each 
other ;  you  may  exemplify  the  rales  by  point- 
ing out  to  tliem  these  successive  branches  iu 
any  well  written  form.  It  is  hardly  needfiil 
to  remind  the  teacher  that  our  truly  Scrip- 
tural Liturgy  invariably  furnishes  the  ex- 
ample of  presenting  every  request  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Mediator.  For  there  is 
no  access  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  but  by  that 
new  and  living  way.  In  the  Liturgy,  too, 
they  will  meet  with  the  best  exeropliScations 
of  prayers,  exhibiting  separate  specimens  of 
each  of  the  distinct  heads  we  have  been  sug- 
gesting. 

But  in  order  that  the  minds  of  yonng  per- 
sons may,  without  labour  or  difficulty,  be 
gradually  brought  into  such  a  state  of  prepa- 
ration as  to  he  benefited  by  such  a  little 
course  of  lectures  as  we  have  recoromeaded, 
they  should,  from  the  time  when  they  were 
first  able  to  read,  have  been  emploviiw  them- 
selves, at  their  leisure  hours,  in  laviog  in  a 
store  of  provision  for  their  present  neiuuMlt. 
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And  here  the  oiemory  may  be  employed  to 

good  purpose;  for  oeiog'  the  first  laculty 
which  is  ripened,  and  which  is  indeed  per- 
fected when  the  others  are  only  beginning  to 
Unfold  themselves,  this  is  an  intimation  of 
Providence  that  it  should  be  the  first  seized 
oa  for  the  best  uses.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  devoted  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  more  easy 
and  devotional  parts  of  Scripture,  especially 
the  Psalms.*  Children,  whose  minds  have 
been  early  well  furnished  from  these,  will  be 
competent  at  nine  or  ten  years  old  to  produce 
from  them,  and  to  select  with  no  contempti- 
ble judgment,  suitable  examples  of  all  the 
parts  of  prayer ;  and  will  be  able  to  extract 
and  appropriate  texts  under  each  respective 
bead,  so  as  to  exhibit,  without  help,  complete 
apecimens  of  every  part  of  prayer.  By  con- 
fining them  entirely  to  the  sense,  and  nearly 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  they  will  be  pre- 
served from  enthusiasm,  from  irregularity, 
and  conceit*  By  being  obliged  continually 
to  apply  for  themselves,  they  will  get  a  habit 
in  all  their  difficulties,  of  *  searching  the 
Scriptures,'  which  may  be  hereafter  useful  to 
tbem  on  other  and  more  trying  occasions. 
But  [  would  at  first  confine  them  to  the  Bi- 
ble ;  for  were  they  allowed  with  equal  free- 
dom to  ransack  other  books  with  a  view  to 
get  helps  to  embellish  their  little  composi- 
tions, or  rather  compilations,  they  might  be 
tempted  to  pass  off  for  their  own  w|^at  they 
pick  up  from  others,  which  might  tend  at 
once  to  make  them  both  vain  and  deceitful. 
This  is  a  temptation  to  which  they  are  too 
much  laid  open,  when  they  find  themselves 
extravagantly  commended  for  any  pilfered 
passage  with  which  they  decorate  their  little 
themes  and  letters.  But^  in  the  present  in- 
stance there  is  no  danger  of  any  similar  de- 
ception, for  there  is  such  a  sacred  signature 
stamped  on  every  Scripture  phrase,  that  the 
owner's  name  can  never  be  defaced  or  torn 
off  from  the  goods,  either  by  fraud  or  vio- 
lence. 

It  would  be  well,  if  in  those  Psalms  which 
children  were  first  directed  to  get  by  heart, 
an  eye  were  bad  to  this  their  future  applica 
tion ;  and  that  they  were  employed,  but 
without  any  intimation  of  your  subsequent 
design,  in  learning  such  as  may  be  best  turn- 
ed to  this  account.  In  the  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-ninth, the  first  great  truth  to  be  imprinted 
on  the  young  heart,  the  Divine  omnipre- 
sence, as  was  before  observed,  is  unfolded 
with  such  a  mixture  of  majestic  grandeur, 
and  such  an  interesting  variety  of  intimate 
and  locaf  circumstances,  as  is  likely  to  seize 
on  the  Quick  and  lively  feeling^s  of  youth. 
The  awnil  idea  that  that  Being  whom  they 
are  taught  to  reverence  is  not  only  in  general 
*  acquainted  with  all  their  ways,'  but  that 
He  IS  *  about  their  path,  and  about  their  bed,' 

*  This  will  be  so  far  from  spoiling  the  cheerful- 
nesB,  or  impeding  the  pleaaures,  of  childhood,  that 
the  Author  knows  a  lady,  who,  when  a  little  girl, 
befbre  she  was  seven  years  <rfd,  had  learnt  the 
whole  Paalter  through  a  second  time;  and  that 
without  any  diminutioa  of  uncommon  gaiety  of 
spirits,  or  any  intoference  with  the  elegant  acqaiie- 
meats  suited  to  her  station. 


bestows  such  a  sense  of  real  and  preseot  ex- 
istence on  Him,  of  whom  they  are  apt  to  con- 
ceive as  having  his  distant  habitation  only  in 
heaven,  as  will  greatly  help  to  realize  the 
sense  of  his  actual  presence. 

The  hundred  ana  third  Psalm  will  open  to 
the  mind  rich  and  abundant- sources  of  ex- 
pression for  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  and 
It  includes  the  acknowledgement  of  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal  fiivours.  It  illustrate9 
the  compassionate  mercies  of  God  by  famil- 
iar and  oomestic  imajges  of  such  peculiar  ten- 
derness and  exquisite  endearment,  as  are 
calculated  to  strike  upon  every  chord  of  filial 
fondness  in  the  heart  of  an  affectionate  child. 
The  fiAy-first  supplies  an  infinite  variety  of 
matter  in  whatever  relates  to  confession  of 
sin,  or  to  supplication  for  the  aids  of  the  Spi- 
rit. The  twenty-third  abounds  with  capti- 
vating expressions  of  the  protecting  goodness 
and  tender  love  of  their  heavenly  Father, 
conveyed  by  pastoral  imagery  of  uncommon 
beauty  and  sweetness:  in  short,  the  greater 

8 art  of  these  charming  compositions  over- 
ows  with  materials  for  every  nead  of  prayer. 
Children  who,  while  they  were  engaged  in 
learning  these  Scriptures,  were  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  specific  object  in  view, 
or  any  farther  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  will 
afterwards  feel  an  unexpected  pleasure 
arising  from  the  application  of  their  petty  la- 
bours, when  they  are  called  to  draw  out  from 
their  little  treasury  of  knowledge  the  stores 
they  have  been  insensibly  collecting ;  and 
will  be  pleased  to  find  that,  without  any  fresh 
application  to  study,  they  are  now  obliged  to 
exercise  a  higher  laculty  than  memory,  they 
have  lying  raady  in  their  minds  the  maten- 
als  with  which  they  are  at  length  called  upon 
to  work.  Their  judgment  must  be  set  aboat 
selecting  one,  or  two,  or  more  texts,  which 
shall  contain  the  substance  of  every  specifio 
head  of  prayer  before  noticed ;  and  it  will  be 
a  farther  exercise  to  their  understandings  to 
concatenate  the  detached  parts,  into  one  re- 
gular whole,  occasionally  varying  the  ar- 
rangement as  they  like;  that  is,  changing 
the  order,  sometimes  beginning  with  invoca- 
tion, sometimes  with  confession ;  sometinies 
dwelling  longer  on  one  part,  sometimes  on 
another.  As  the  hard8hijp|s  of  a  religious 
Sunday  are  often  so  pathetically  pleadra,  as 
making  one  of  the  heavy  burdens  of  religion ; 
and  as  the  friends  of  reli|^on  are  so  often 
called  upon  to  mitigate  its  intolerable  ri- 
gours, by  recommending  pleasant  employ- 
ment,  might  not  such  an  exercise  as  has  been 
here  suggested  assist,  by  varying  its  occupa- 
tions, to  Hghten  its  load ) 

The  habits  of  the  pnpils  being  tbns  earlT 
formed,  their  memory,  attention,  and  intel- 
lect bein(^  bent  in  a  rif^ht  direction,  and  the 
exercise  invariably  maintained,  may  we  not 
reasonably  hope  that  their  affeclione  also, 
through  Divine  grace,  may  become  interest- 
ed in  the  work,  till  they  will  be  enabled  *  to 
pray  with  the  spirit,  and  with  the  understand- 
ing also?'  They  will  now  be  qualified  to 
use  a  weU-composed  form,  with  seriousness 
and  advantage  ;  for  they  will  now  use  it  not 
mecbanicallv,  but  rationaUr.    That  which 
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befir«  ttmieared  to  them  a  mef e  fnam  of  good 
words,  iriil  now  appear  a  atgnificaiit  compo- 
sition, exbibitififf  variety,  regalaiity,  and 
beauty  ;  and  while  tbey  will  have  the  further 
advantage  of  being  enabled,  by  their  impro 
Yed  }udgmeDt,  to  distinguish  and  select  for 
their  <»wn  purpose  such  pra  ers  as  are  more 
iadiciotts  and  more  scriptural,  it  will  also  ha- 
bituate them  to  look  for  plan,  and  design,  and 
lucid  order,  in  other  works. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Of  PerseMroKict  in  Prayer  and  ProiM. 

A  DKBP  sense  of  his  corruptions  will  pow- 
erfully draw  the  real  penitent  to  a  bumble 
avowal  of  sin ;  but- it  is  to  be  feared  that 
there  ^re  some,  who,  because  they  cannot 
charge  themselves  with  flagrant  offences,  do 
not  consider  a  cootrite  confession  of  the  sins 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  daily  life  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  their  devotions.  But  God  will 
charge  many  with  sin  who  neglect  to  charge 
theroselves.  Did  they  attend  to  the  remon- 
strances of  a  conscience  not  laid  asleep  by 
neglect,  or  quieted  by  palliatives,  they  would 
€ud,  that,  were  the  daily  omUnont  alone, 
whether  in  prayer  or  conduct,  of  even  their 
best  days  registered  and  presented  to  them, 
they  would  form  no  inconsiderable  catalogue 
for  repentance. 

There  are  too  many  who  do  not  consider 
that  all  sins  are  equally  a  breach  of  the  Di- 
vine law.  Without  pretending  to  bring  all 
sins«  small  and  gp'eat,  to  one  common  level, 
we  should  remember  that  all  sin  is  an  offence 
against  a  gractoas  Father. 

in  that  profoundly  self-abasing  prayer  of 
David,  after  the  commission  of  the  two  black 
offences  which  disgraced  bis  otherwise  exem 
phtry  life,  though  he  deeply  felt  his  barba- 
rous treatment  of  his  brave  general,  in  first 
dtshoBOuring  his  wife,  and  then  exposing  him 
to  meet  inevitable  death  in  the  fore- front  of 
the  hottest  battle,— vet,  in  praying  to  be  de- 
livered from  this  '  blood-guiltiness,'  he  be- 
queathed an  important  lesson  to  posterity, 
when,  in  his  lowly  prostration  at  the  throne 
of  God,  his  first  cry  was,  '  Arainst  Thee, 
Thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil 
in  Thy  sight,'  plainlv  declaring,  that  all  sin 
is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  sin  against  God. 

While  the  most  worldly  are  ready  enough 
to  exclaim  against  notorious  sins,  or  against 
any  sins  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  to 
smaller  offences  they  contrive  to  be  tolerably 
reconciled.  They  think  the  commission  of 
these  not  inconsistent  with  the  profitable  use 
of  prayer  in  their  formal  way  of  using  this 
customary  exercise. 

They  are  also  sufficiently  lenient  to  certain 
degrees  of  great  sins ;  anli  various  are  the* 
modifications  and  distinctions  in  their  logic, 
and  not  over-correcf  the  gradations  in  their 
moral  scale  of  degrefss.  They  do  not  consi- 
der that  it  is  the  extirpation,  and  not  merely 
the  reduotion,  of  anv  sin,  which  is  to  procure 
thera  that  peace  and  comfort  for  which  they 


sometrraes  pray,  and  which  ftiey  wonder tVr 
do  not  receive  as  an  answer  to  their  pni. 
ers. 

They  forget  that  the  evil  of  sin  is  not  to  b« 
measured  by  its  magnitude  only,  but  br  iht 
spirit  of  disobedience  which  it  indicates  to- 
wards a  generous  Father,— a  Father  wh*K 
commands  are  aO  founded  in  mercy  and  bre. 
and  who  considers  every  Tolnntary  bult  as 
no  light  offence  when  committed  against  ^c- 
preme  power,  exorcised  with  perfect  tender- 
ness. 

But  it  is  their  reluctance  to  part  with  tbe 
remaining  degrees,  their  wish  to  retahi  thi>«e 
modified  sins ;  it  is  their  favourite  resenn 
to  which  they  still  cling,  that  prevent  that 
peace  which  is  promised  to  the  victorr,  I  Ha-i 
almost  said  to  the  omnipotence,  of  prajer. 

For  it  is  not  so  much  the  nicely  measured 
quantity,  as  to  the  nature  of  sin  whitb  con- 
stitutes its  malignity,  and  obstructs  the  be- 
nefit of  prayer.  The  inferior  degree  which 
is  clierished,  will,  without  earnest  supplica- 
tion to  God,  be  ready  to  become  the  cxc«5 
which  is  deprecated,  whenever  the  approori- 
ate  temptation  shall  present  itself.  For. 
however  our  compassionate  Father  may  par- 
don the  unpremeditated  fault,  yet  boW  can 
we  expect  Him  to  forgive  any  decree  of  sm 
that  is  allowed,  that  is  even,  in  a  certain 
measure,  intended  to  be  committed?  Ditni- 
nutioo,  iiowever,  is  a  favourable  step,  if.  by 
perseverance  in  prayer,  it  lead  gradnaUy  to 
extirpation.  And  this  naturally  leads  to  the 
important  subject  of  Perseverance  in  Pny 
er. 

Prayer  is  an  act  which  seems  to  be  so  pff* 
pared  m  the  frame  of  our  ifature,  to  be  « 
congenial  to  our  dependent  condition,  to  suit- 
ed to  our  exigencies,  so  adapted  to  ererr 
man's  known  wants,  and  to  bis  possibilities 
of  wants  unknown,  so  full  of  relief  to  the 
soul,  and  of  peace  to  the  mind,  and  of  g^i^- 
ness  to  the  heart ;  so  productive  of  coofi- 
dence  in  God,  and  so  reciprocally  proceed- 
ing from  that  confidence,  that  we  should 
think,  if  we  did  not  know  the  contrarj,  thai 
it  is  a  dutv  which  scarcely  required  to  be  en- 
joined ;  tliat  be  who  had  once  found  oot  b;? 
necessities,  and  that  there  was  no  other  re- 
dress for  them,  would  spontaneously  have 
recourse,  as  a  delight,  to  what  he  bad  oe|r- 
lected  as  a  command ;  that  he  who  had  ooce 
tasted  the  bounties  of  God.  would  think  iu 
hardship  not  to  be  allowed  to  tbaok  hno  rbr 
them ;  that  the  invitation  to  pray  to  bis  Be- 
nefactor, was  an  additional  proof  of  Divwe 
goodness,  that  to  be  allowed  to  praise  him  for 
his  mercies,  was  itself  a  mercy. 

The  A  posticus  precept,  *  Pray  always,^ 
pray  evermore^,  pray  without  ceasiaf,  w'o 
ought  always  to  pray, — will  not  becnfici^- 
as  a  pleonasm,  if  we  call  to  reraeit»braDce 
that  there  is  no  state  of  mind,  no  conditio  ot 
life,  in  which  prayer  is  not  a  ncce»it\»* 
well  as  an  obligation.  In  danger,  fear  «d» 
pels  to  it ;  in  trouble,  we  have  no  other  »e- 
source ;  in  sickness,  we  have  no  other  re- 
fuge; in  deflection,  lio  other  hope ;  in  ^^* 
no  other  comfort.  _, 

Saint  Paul   frequently  shows  the  von 
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prayer  to  b«  a  term  of  ^preat. latitude,  imwlY- 
iiig  Uie  wbole  compass  of  our  iDtexxioiirse  with 
God.  He  represents  it  to  include  oar  ado- 
ration  of  bis  perfections,  our  acknowledge 
meat  of  the  Hrjsdom  of  his  dispensalions,  our 
obligation  for  his  benefits,  providential  and 
Bpintual ;  the  avowal  of  our  entire  depen- 
dence on  Him,  our  absolute  subjection  to 
Him,  the  declaration  of  our  faitii  in  Him,  the 
expression  of  our  devotedness  to  Him ;  the 
confession  of  our  own  unwortbiness,  infirmi- 
ties, and  sins ;  the  petition  for  the  supply  of 
our  wants,  and  for  tne  pardon  of  our  offences ; 
for  succour  in  our  distress ;  for  a  blessing  on 
our  undertakings ;  for  the  direction  of  oar 
conduct,  and  the  success  of  our  affairs. 

If  any  should  be  disposed  to  think  this 
general  view  too  comprehensive,  let  him 
point  out  which  of  tiiese  particulars  prayer 
does  not  embrace ;  which  of  these  clauses  a 
rational,  a  sentient,  an  enlightened,  a  de- 
pendent bekng  can  omit  in  his  scheme  of  de- 
votion. 

But  as  the  multifarious  concerns  of  human 
life  will  necessarily  occasion  a  suspension  of 
the  exercise,  the  Apostle,  ever  attentive  to 
the  principle  of  the  act,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  actor,  reduces  all  these  quali- 
ties to  their  essence  when  he  resolves  them 
into  the  spirit  of  supplication. 

To  pray  incessantly,  therefore,  appears  to 
be,  in  his  view  of  the  subject,  to  keep  the 
mind  in  an  habitual  disposition  and  propensi- 
ty to  devotion ;  for  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
we  may  be  said  to  do  that  which  we  are  wil- 
ling  to  do,  though  there  are  intervals  of  the 
thought  as  well  as  intermissions  of  the  act, — 
•  as  a  traveller,'  says  Dr.  Barrow,  *•  may  be 
said  to  be  still  on  his  journey,  though  he  stops 
to  take  needful  rest,  and  to  transact  neces- 
sary business.'  If  be  pause,  he  does  not  turn 
out  of  the  way ;  his  pursuit  is  not  diverted, 
though  occasionally  interrupted. 

Constantly  maintaining  the  disposition, 
then,  and  never  neglectin|^  the  actual  duty  ; 
never  slighting  the  occasion  which  presents 
itself,  nor  violating  the  habit  of  stated  devo- 
tion, may,  we  presume,  be  called  *  to  pray 
without  ceasing.*  The  expression  *  watch- 
ing onto  praver,'  implies  this  vigilance  in 
finding,  and  this  zeal  m  laying  hold  on  these 
occasions. 

The  success  of  prayer,  though  promised  to 
all,  who  offer  it  in  perfect  sincerity,  is  not  so 
freq^uently  promised  to  the  cry  of  distress,  to 
the  impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the 
moment,  as  to  humble  continuance  in  devo- 
tion ;  it  is  to  patient  waitm|^,  to  assiduous  so- 
licitation, to  unwearied  importunity,  that 
God  has  declared  that  he  will  lend  his  ear, 
that  be  will  gire  the  communication  of  his 
Spirit,  that  he  will  grant  the  return  of  our 
requests.  Nothing  out  this  holy  persever- 
ance can  keep  up  in  our  minds  a  humble 
sense  of  our  dependence.  It  is  not  by  a 
mere  casual  petition,  however  passionate, 
but  by  habitual  application,  that  devont  af- 
fections are  excited  and  maintained,  that  our 
converse  with  Heaven  is  carried  on.  It  is 
by  no  other  means  that  we  can  be  assured, 
with  Saint  Panl,  that  <  we  are  risen  with 
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Chrifll,'  bat  ibis  obviDHs  one,  that  we  thos 
seek  the  things  which  are  above ;  that  the 
heart  is  renovated,  khat^  the  mind  is  lifted 
above  this  low  scene  of  things ;  that  the  spir- 
it breathes  in  a  purer  atmosphere  i  that  the 
whole  man  is  enlightened,  and  strengthened, 
and  purified ;  and  that  the  more  frequently, 
so  the  more  nearly,  he  approaches  to  tiie 
throne  of  God.  He  will  find  also  that  pray- 
er not  only  expresses  bat  elicita  the  Divine 
grace. 

Yet  do  we  not  allow  every  idle  plea,  every 
frivolous  pretence,  to  divert  us  from  our  bet- 
ter resolves  ?  Business  briii|^  in  its  grave 
apology,  pleasure  its  bewitching  excuse.— 
But  if  we  would  examine  our  hearts  tmly, 
and  report  them  faithfully,  we  should  find  the 
fact  to  be,  that  disinclination  to  this  employ- 
ment, ollener  than  our  engagement  in  any 
other,  keeps  us  from  this  sacrad  intercourse 
with  our  Maker. 

Under  circumstances  of  distress,  indeed, 
prayer  is  adopted  with  comparatively  little 
reluctanoe ;  the  mind,  wbicb  knows  not 
where  to  fly,  flies  to  God.  In  agony,  nature 
is  DO  Atheist  The  sovl  is  drawn  to  God  by 
a  sort  of  natural  impulse  ;  not  always,  per- 
haps, by  an  emotion  of  piety,  but  frdm  a 
feeUojp  conviction,  that  every  other  refuge  is 
*  a  refuge  of  lies.'  Oh  !  thou  afflicted,  tos- 
sed with  tempests,  and  not  comforted,  happy 
if  thou  art  either  drawn  or  driven,  with  holy 
David,  to  say  to  thy  God,  *  Thoa  art  a  place 
to  hide  me  in.' 

But  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrowing  heart  to 
give  up  a  world,  by  whom  itself  ^^eems  to  be 
given  up,  there  are  other  demands  for  pray- 
er equally  imperative  There  are  circum- 
stances more  aang^rous,  yet  less  suspected 
of  dan|fer,  in  which,  though  the  call  is  loud- 
er, it  IS  less  heard ;  because  the  voice  of 
conscience  is  drowned  by  the  clamours  of 
the  world.  Prosperous  fortunes,  unbroken 
health,  flattering  friends,  buoyant  spirits,  a 
spring- tide  of  success, — these  are  the  occa- 
sions when  the  very  abundance  of  God^s 
mercies  is  apt  to  fill  the  heart  till  it  hardens 
it.  Loaded  with  riches,  crowned  with  digni- 
ties, successful  in  enterprise;  beset  with 
snares  in  the  shape  of  honours,  with  perils 
under  the  mask  of  pleasures ;  then  it  is,  that 
to  the  already  saturated  heart  *  to-morrow 
shall  be  as  this  day,  and  more  abundant,'  is 
more  in  unison,  than  *  what  shall  I  render  to 
the  Lord  ?^ 

Prayer  draws  all  the  Christian  graces  into 
its  focus.  It  draws  charity,  followed  by  her 
lovely  train,  her  forbearance  with  faults,  her 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  her  pity  for  errors, 
her  compassion  for  want  It  draws  Repent- 
ance, with  her  holy  sorrows,  her  pious  reso- 
lutions, her  self-distrust  It  attracts  Faith, 
with  her  elevated  eye,—Hope,  with  her 
grasped  anchor,~Benefioence  with  her  open 
nana, — Zeal,  looking  (kr  and  wide  to  serve, 
— Humility,  with  introverted  eye,  looking  at 
home.  Prayer,  by  quickening  these  graces 
in  the  heart,  warms  them  into  life,  fits  them 
for  service,  and  dismisses  each  to  its  appro- 
priate practice.  Prajrer  is  mental  virtue  ; 
[virtue  is  spiritual  action.    The  mould  into 
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irbich  g^uine  prayer  casts  the  soul  is  not 
eflfaced  by  the  saspensioD  of  the  act,  bnt  re- 
f  aias  bome  touches  of  the  impression  till  the 
act  is  repeated. 

tVhen  ire  cousider  how  profusely  God  be- 
stows, and  how  little  He  requires ;  that 
while  He  confers  like  Deity,  Ho  desires  onlj 
such  poor  returns  as  con  be  made  by  indi- 
g;ent«  mendicant  mortality ;  that  He  requires 
no  costly  oblation .  nothing^  that  will  impov- 
erish, bat,  on  the  contrary,  will  inconceiva- 
bly enrich  the  giver,  when  we  consider 
this,  we  are  ready  to  wonder  that  He  will 
accept  so  poor  a  thing  as  impotent  g^ratitude 
for  immeasurable  bounty.  When  we  re- 
flect, that  our  very  desire  to  pray  and  to 
praise  Him  is  His  gift;^that  His  grace 
roust  purify  the  offering,  before  He  conde- 
scends to  receive  it,  must  confer  on  it  that 
spirit  which  renders  it  acceptable  ;— that  He 
only  expects  we  should  consecrate  to  Him 
what  we  have  received  from  Him  ;— that  we 
should  only  confess,  that  of  all  we  enjoy, 
nothing  is  our  due  ;— we  may  well  blush  at 
our  insensibility. 

We  think,  perhaps,  that  had  He  com 
manded  us  *  to  do  some  great  thing,'  to  raise 
some  monument  of  splendor,  some  memorial 
of  notoriety  and  ostentation,  something  that 
would  perpetuate  our  own  name  with  His 
goodness,  we  sliould  gladly  have  done  it. — 
flow  much  more  when  He  only  requires 
■  Oar  IhonkB  how  due  !* 

when  He  only  asks  the  homage  of  the  heart, 
the  expression  of  our  dependence,  the  re- 
cognition of  His  right ! 

But  he  to  whom  the  duly  of  prayer  is  un- 
known, and  by  whom  the  privilege  of  prayer 
is  unfelt,orhe  by  whom  it  is  neglected,  or 
be  who  uses  it  for  form  and  not  from  feeling, 
may  probably  say.  Will  this  work,  wearisome 
even  if  necessary,  never  know  an  end ! — 
Will  there  be  no  period  when  God  will  dis- 
pense with  its  regular  exercise  f  Will  there 
never  be  such  an  attainment  of  the  end  pro- 
posed, as  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  discon- 
tinue the  means  ? 

To  these  interrogatories  there  is  but  one 
answer,  an  answer  which  shall  be  also  made, 
by  an  appeal  to  the  in(^uirer  himself. 

If  there  is  anv  day  m  which  we  are  ouite 
certain  that  we  shall  meet  with  no  trial  nrom 
Providence,  no  temptation  from  the  world, 
any  day  in  which  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  no 
wrong  tempers  excited  in  ourselves,  no  call 
to  bear  with  those  of  others,  no  misfortune  to 
encounter,  and  no  need  of  Divine  assistance 
to  endure  it,  on  that  morning  we  may  safely 
omit  prayer. 

If  there  is  an  evening  in  which  we  have 
received  no  protection  from  God,  and  expe- 
rienced no  mercy  at  His  hands ;  if  we  have 
not  lost  a  single  opportunity  of  doing  or  ro- 
ceiving  good,  if  we  aro  quite  certain  that  we 
have  not  once  spoken  unadvisedly  with  our 
lips,  nor  entertained  one  vain  or  idle  thought 
m  our  heart,  on  that  night  we  may  safely 
omit  to  praise  God,  and  to  confess  our  own 
sinfulness  ;  on  that  night  we  may  safely  omit 
humiliation  and  thanksgiving.  To  repeat 
the  converBe  wottM  be  superfltioiis* 


Wben  we  can  emmaee^ionJtf  of  ,001  re- 
ligion has  given  a  tone  to  our  coDdncI,  a  hw 
to  our  actions,  a  rule  to  our  thoqgkts,  s  bri- 
dle to  our  tongue,  a  restraint  to  cvet^  evil 
temper,  then  some  will  sar.  We  may  s^ 
be  dismissed  from  the  drodgery  of  pnycr,it 
will  then  have  answered  all  ttie  eaos  vfaicb 
you  so  tiresomely  recommend-  80  hr  inm 
It,  we  really  figure  to  onrselTCs,  that  if  we 
could  hope  to  bear  of  a  bamao  btuig  breofLt 
to  such  perfection  of  discipline,  it  would  »> 
questionably  be  found  that  this  would  betiie 
very  being  who  would  continue  roost  pem< 
veringly  in  the  practice  of  tiiat  derctioB, 
which  had  so  materially  oontfibnfed  to  bris^ 
his  heart  and  mind  into  so  desirable  a  itati, 
who  would  most  tremble  to  diecontinac  pny 
er,  who  would  be  most  appalled  st  tk 
thougfit  of  the  condition  iaCo  wfaicb  sack  £« • 
continuance  would  be  likely  to  reduce  him. 
Whatever  others  do,  be  will  oootiooe  tor 
ever  to  'sing  praises  unto  Theey  OTfaoa 
most  Highest ;  he  will  cootinae  to  tell  c( 
Thy  loving  kindness  eariy  in  the 
smd  of  Thy  truth  in  the  nigfat  season 

l\  is  true  that  while  he  considered 
as  something  nominal  and  ceremonial,  ntker 
than  as  a  principle  of  spirit  and  of  life,  be  feK 
nothing  encouraging,  nothing  refineafais^, 
nothing  delifi'htful  in  prayer.  Bot  aioce  be 
began  to  feel  it  as  the  means  of  procoriif 
the  most  substantial  blessings  to  his  beart, 
since  be  began  to  experience  sometNof  of 
the  realisation  of  the  promises  to  his  sool,  is 
the  performance  of  this  exercise,  be  fis6 
there  is  no  employment  so  satisfoctory;  sooe 
that  his  mind  can  so  little  do  without ;  sooe 
that  so  effectually  raises  him  abofs  the 
world ;  none  that  so  opens  his  eyes  to  its 
empty  shadows  ;  none  which  can  make  bim 
look  with  so  much  indifference  on  its  Ijisg 
vanities ;  none  that  can  so  powerfully  ddko<! 
him  against  the  assaults  or  temptatioo,  sod 
the  allurements  of  pleasure ;  none  that  caM 
so  sustain  him  under  labour,  so  carry  bim 
through  difficulties ;  none  that  can  so  quick- 
en him  in  the  practice  of  every  Tirtae,  asd 
animate  him  in  the  discharge  of  every  ^ 

An  additional  reason  why  we  sbodd  bre 
in  the  perpetual  use  of  prayer,  seems  to  bf, 
that  our  blessed  Redeemer,  after  hariog^- 
en  both  the  example  and  tbe  commm 
while  on  earth,  condescends  still  toboeor  mi- 
ceasing  intercessor  in  Heaven.  Cao  we 
ever  cease  petitioning  for  ourselves,  wbca  «« 
believe  that  He  never  ceases  iotercedsi^ 
for  us  ? 

If  we  are  so  unhappy  as  now  to  find  bttk 
pleasure  in  this  holy  exercise,  thai,  howcrer, 
IS  so  for  from  being  a  reason  for  discostifls* 
ing  it,  that  it  affTords  the  strongest  sigMnest 
for  perseverance.  That  which  was  stag* 
form,  will  become  a  pleasure ;  that  sthw 
was  a  burden,  will  become  a  privilege;  thit 
which  we  impose  upon  ourselves  as  a  nwj- 
cine,  will  become  necessary  as  ao  aoniepu 
and  desirable  as  a  gratification.  That  wbict 
is  now  short  and  superficial,  !^^^®2"^ 
,  copious  and  solid.  Tlie  chariot-wbeei  >' 
f  warmed  bv  its  own  motioiK    Use  will  nnxt 
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Cbatottywludk  wttat  first  painfiil.  Thai 
irbiob  18  once  become  easy  will  soon  be  ren- 
dered pleasant.  Instead  of  repining  at  the 
performance,  we  shall  be  unhappy  at  the 
omission.  When  a  man  reoovering  from  sick- 
ness attempts  to  walk,  he  does  not  discon- 
tinue the  esercise  because  he  feels  himself 
weak^  nor  e?en  because  the  effort  is  painful. 
lie  rather  redoubles  bis  exertion  ;  it  is  from 
his  perseverance  that  he  looks  for  strength. 
An  additional  tarn  every  da^  diminishes  his 
repugnance,  augments  his  vigour,  improves 
has  spirits  That  effort  which  was  submitted 
to  because  it  was  salutary,  is  continued  be- 
cause the  feelinr  of  renovated  strength  ren- 
ders it  delightful. 

But  if  prayer  be  so  exhilarating  to  the 
soul,  what  shall  be  said  of  praise  P  Praise  is 
the  only  employment,  we  had  almost  said  it 
16  the  only  duty,  in  which  self  finds  no  part 
In  praise  we  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  think 
only  of  Him  to  whom  we  offer  it.  It  is  the 
most  purely  disinterested  of  aU  services.  It 
ts  gratitude  without  solicitation,  acknowl 
edgtnent  without  petition.  Prayer  is  the  over- 
flowing expression  of  our  wants,  praise  of  our 
affections.  Prayer  is  the  language  of  the 
destitute,  praise  of  the  redeemed,  sinner.  If 
the  angelic  spirits  offer  their  praises  exempt 
from  our  mixture  of  infirmity  or  alloy,  yet  we 
haye  a  motive  for  gratitude,  unknown  even 
to  the  angels.  They  are  unfallen  beings ; 
they  cannot  say  as  we  can,  *  Worthy  the 
Lamb,  for  He  was  slain  for  us  '  Prayer  is 
the  child  of  laith  ;  praise  of  love.  Prayer 
is  prospective ;  praise  takes  in,  in  its  wide 
range,  enjoyment  of  present,  remembrance 
of  past,  and  anticipation  of  future,  blessing- 
P  raver  points  the  only  way  to  heaven ;  praise 
is  alreaay  there. 


CHAP.  xn. 

On  Intercessory  Prayer. 

As  it  is  the  effect  of  prayer  to  expand  the 
affections  as  well  as  to  sanctify  them,  the  be- 
nevolent Christian  is  not  satisfied  to  com- 
mend himself  alone  to  the  Divine  favour. 
The  heart  which  is  full  of  the  love  of  God 
will  overflow  with  love  to  his  neighbour.  All 
that  are  near  to  himself  he  wishes  to  bring 
near  to  God.  He  will  present  the  whole  hu- 
man race  as  objects  of  the  Divine  compas- 
sion, but  especiallv  the  faithful  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Religion  makes  a  man  so 
liberal  of  soul,  that  he  cannot  endure  to  re- 
strict any  thing,  much  less  divine  mercies,  to 
himself:  he,  therefore  spiritualizes  the  so- 
cial affections,  by  adding  intercessory  to 
personal  prayer :  for  be  knows  that  petition- 
ing for  others  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
exercising  and  enlarging  our  own  love  and 
charity,  even  if  it  were  not  to  draw  down 
those  blessing^  which  are  promised  to  those 
for  whom  we  ask  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  produce  any  of  the 
numberless  instances  with  which  Scripture 
abounds,  on  the  efficacy  of  intercession :  in 
which  God  has  proved  the  truth  of  his  own 
assurance,  tliat  *  his  ear  was  open  to  (heir 


cry.'*  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  iew  obser- 
vations on  the  benefits  it  brings  to  him  who  , 
offers  it  When  we  pray  for  the  objects  of 
our  dearest  regard,  it  purifies  passion,  and 
exalts  love  into  religion :  when  we  pray  for 
those  with  whom  we  have  worldly  inter- 
course, it  smooths  down  the  swellings  of 
envy ,  and  bids  the  tumults  of  anger  and  am- 
bition subside :  when  we  pray  for  our  coun- 
try, it  sanctifies  patriotism :  when  we  pray 
for  those  in  authority,  it  adds  a  Divine  mo- 
tive to  human  obedience :  when  we  pray  for  , 
our  enemies,  it  softens  the  savageness  of  war, 
and  mollifies  hatred  into  tenderness,  and  re- 
sentment into  sorrow.  There  is  no  such 
softener  of  animosity,  no  such  soother  of  re- 
sentment, no  such  allayer  of  hatred,  as  sin- 
cere cordial  prayer.  And  we  can  only  learn 
the  duty  so  difficult  to  human  nature,  of  for- 
giving those  who  have  offended  us,  when  we 
bring  ourselves  to  pray  for  them  to  Him 
whom  we  ourselves  daily  offend.  When 
those  who  are  the  faithful  followers  of  the 
same  Divine  Master  pray  for  each  other,  the 
reciprocal  intercession  delightfully  realizes 
that  beautiful  idea  of  *the  communion  of 
Saints.'  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  which 
more  enriches  the  Christian  than  the  circu- 
lation of  this  holy  commerce ;  than  the  com- 
fort of  believing,  while  he  is  praying  for  his 
Christian  friends,  that  he  is  also  repaying  the 
benefit  of  their  prayers  for  him. 

Some  are  for  confining  their  intercessions 
only  to  the  good,  as  if  none  but  persons  of 
merit  were  entitled  to  our  prayer.  Good! 
who  is  good  I  *  There  is  none  g[ood  but  one, 
that  is  God  '  Merit !  who  has  it  ?  Desert ! 
who  can  plead  it  ?  in  the  sight  of  God,  I 
mean.  Who  shall  bring  his  own  piety,  or 
the  pietv  of  others,  in  the  way  of  claims  be- 
fore a  deing  of  such  transcendant  holiness, 
that  *  Uie  heavens  are  not  clean  in  bis  sight  V 
And  if  we  wait  for  perfect  holiness  as  a  pre- 
liminary prayer,  when  shall  such  erring  crea- 
tures pray  ai  all  to  Him  '  who  chargeth  the 
angeU  with  folly  ?* 

The  social  affections  were  given  ns,  not 
only  fqr  the  kindliest,  but  the  noblest  pur- 
poses. The  charities  of  father,  son,  and 
brother,  were  bestowed,  not  only  to  make 
life  pleasant,  but  to  make  it  useful :  not  only 
that  we  might  contribute  to  the  present  com- 
fort, but  to  the  eternal  benefit  of  each  other. 

These  heaven-implanted  affections  are 
never  brought  into  exercise  more  properly, 
nor  with  more  lively  feeling^,  than  in  inter- 
cessory prayer.  Our  friends  may  have  wants 
which  we  cannot  remove,  desires  which  we 
cannot  gratify,  afflictions  which  we  cannot 
relieve,  bnt  it  is  always  in  our  power  to  bring 
them  before  God ;  to  pray  for  them  when- 
ever we  pray  for  ourselves.  This,  as  it  is  a 
most  pleasant  and  eas^r,  so  it  is  an  indispen- 
sable, obligation.  It  is  a  duty  which  brings 
the  social  affections  into  their  highest  exer- 
cise, and  which  may  be  reciprocafly  paid  and 
received. 

The  same  Scriptures  which  expressly  en- 
join that  supplication,  prayers,  intercession, 
and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men, 
furnish  also  numerous  examples  of  the  elfi- 
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oBcf  of  iDteRMMNny  pfByMT*  TV  6  BOBd  not 
direll  on  the  instanoe  of  the  raita  obtained  by 
the  prayen  of  Elijah,  or  the  early  availhigf 
iDteroesiioDs  of  Moset,  with  other  public  de- 
lirerances  effected  in  tiie  same  manner. 

Though  the  persererance  of  Abraham's 
prayer  did  not  prevent  the  extermination  of 
the  poUated  cit^,  yet  doubtleM  the  blessing^ 
he  lottoited  for  it  returned  into  his  oirn  bo- 
flom,  and  the  suocessire  promises  made  bv 
the  Almighty  Jod^  to  tde  successirely  re- 
duced number  of  the  righteous,  for  whose 
lake  the  petition  for  preservation  was  offer 
ed,  affords  a  proof  of  the  Divine  appn>bation, 
and  a  striking  encouragement  to  persist  in 
the  dnij  of  intercessory  prayer.  The  pro- 
mise of  God  was  withdrawn.  The  prayer 
was  conditional,  and  could  the  petitioner 
have  made  up  his  very  lowest  complement, 
the  city  had  been  saved.  The  interceding 
heart  in  any  event  is  sure  to  gain  somethtog 
for  itself. 

Prayer  is  such  an  enlarger  of  the  affec* 
tions,  such  an  opener  of  the  heart,  that  we 
cannot  but  wonder  how  any  who  live  in  the 
practice  of  it  should  be  penurious  in  their 
alms ;  or  if  they  do  give,  should  do  it  *■  grudg- 
ingly or  of  necessity. '  Surely,  if  our  prayer 
be  cordial,  we  shall  be  more  ready  to  assist 
as  well  as  to  love  those  for  whom  we  are  in 
t)ie  habit  of  making  supplication  to  God.  It 
is  impossible  to  pray  sincerely  for  the  well 
being  of  others,  without  being  desirous  of 
c»>otributing  to  it.  We  can  hardiv  conceive 
a  more  complete  species  of  self-deception 
than  that  practised  by  an  avaricious  professor 
of  relij^ion,  one  who  goes  on  mechanically  to 
pray  for  the  poor,  whilst  bis  prayer  has  nei- 
ther opened  his  heart  nor  his  purse.  He  may 
value  himself  on  this,  as ' on  other  instances 
of  his  ingenuity,  in  havincf  found  out  so  cheap 
a  way  of  doinr  good,  andgo on  contentedly, 
till  he  jioars  that  trem\3Ddous  sentence  of  ex- 
clusion. *  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me.' 

O  impudence  of  Wealth !  with  aU  thy  ttore 
How  dsr*st  thou  let  one  worthy  man  be  poor  ? 

O  you  great  ones  of  the  earth,  whom  rich- 
er ensnare  and  prosperity  betrays,  be  lar^gely 
liberal,  even  from  self-interest.  Not,  indeed, 
expecting  to  make  the  liberality  you  bestow 
a  remuneration  for  the  devotions  you  with- 
hold. Scatter  your  superfluities,  and  more 
than  your  superfluities,  to  the  destitute,  if 
not  to  vindicate  Providence,  yet  to  benefit 
yourselves.  Not,  indeed,  to  revive  the  old 
pious  fraud  of  depending  for  salvation  on  the 
prayers  of  others ;  yet  still  you  may  hope  to 
oe  repaid,  with  usurious  interest,  from  the 
pious  poor,  by  the  very  tender  charity  of 
their  pra^^ers  for  you.  Their  supplications 
may  possibly  be  so  heard,  that  you  may,  at 
length,  be  brought  to  the  indispensable  ne- 
ce^tsity,  and  the  bounden  duty  of  praying  for 
yourselves. 

There  is  a  generosity  in  religion.  The 
same  principle  which  disposes  a  Chnsttan  to 
contribute  to  the  temporal  interests  of  those 
be  loves,  inclines  him  to  breathe  his  earnest 
snpplieatien  for  .their  spiritual  benefit.    Not 


oidy  doea  prayer  foroneTBunoiliolBiitBtii 
affection,  not  only  does  it  aoftea  ttie  heotof 
him  who  interoecies,  but  it  la  hoped  thai  ^ 
for  whom  the  interoessioD  is  made,  nsy  reaip 
the  benefit. 

But  our  interoessioB  mmt  dwd  neither  is 
generalities  for  the  public,  oor  in  tinntaticai 
to  the  wants  of  our  particular  frieodi.  TW 
Christian-  is  the  fhend  of  eveir  descriptias 
of  the  children  of  raortalitj.  in  the  fulsBi 
of  our  compassion  for  the  miseries  of  mafr 
kind,  we  poi|r  out  onr  hearts  in  prayer  k 
the  poor  and  destitute,  and  we  do  wdl.  B« 
there  is  another  and  a  large  class  who  re 
still  more  the  objects  of  our  pity,  aodcoDse- 
quently  should  be  of  oar  prayers.  Wilis' 
we  pray  for  those  who  have  no  portios  i& 
this  world,  do  we  not  sometimes  forget  la 
pray  for  those  who  have  their  wMe  portiao 
mit?  We  pray  for  the  praving  semmso: 
God,  bat  perhaps  we  neglect  topray  ibr 
thoee  who  never  pray  for  themselves.  Theie 
are  the  persons  who  stand  most  in  need  oftfe 
mercy  of  the  Alm^ty,  and  of  our  Christias 
importunity  in  their  fovoor. 

Is  it  not  affecting,  that  even  tnio  oord^ 
votions  We  are  disposed  to  canj  the  n^ui 
we  too  highly  indulge  of  the  good  things  cf 
this  life,  by  earnestly  imploring  merct  spoo 
those  who  want  them ;  and  by  fergettio;  (0 
offer  our  supplications  io  favour  of  toose  vik; 
are  bltnded  by  the  too  full  oajo? mest  of 
them  ?  If  the  one  duty  be  done,  sboold  tiie 
other  be  left  undone? 

If  we  want  an  example  df  the  most  »h- 
lime  kind  of  Charity,  observe  for  what  H  u 
that  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Ckntilef  'iwvf 
his  knees  to  God'  in  behalf  of  his  (neoi^ 
Is  it  for  an  increase  of  their  wealth,  their 
power,  their  fame,  or  any  other  cxteml 
prosperity  ?«-No :  it  n  that  <God  wooM 
gprant  them  according  to  the  ricbes  of  his 
pflory,  to  be  strengthened  with  migfat  is  the 
toner  man  ;'^it  is,  that  ^  Christ  may  dwell  is 
their  hearts  by  faith  ;*— it  is, « that  (bej  may 
be  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,'  and  dm  to 
a  rlorious  end,—*  that  they  may  be  able,  with 
all  Saints,  to  comprehend*  the  vast  dines- 
sions  of  the  love  or  Christ  ;>-tbat  *  (he?  oaj 
be  filled  with  all  the  fnlness  of  God.*  %» 
are  the  sort  of  petitions  which  we  need  oerff 
hesitate  to  present.  These  are  requests 
which  we  may  rest  assured  are  always  agite- 
able  to  the  Divine  will ;  here  we  krt  certau 
we  cannot '  pra^  amiss.'  These  are  inter- 
cessions  of  which  the  benefit  may  be  felt* 
when  wealth,  and  fame»  and  power,  shall  be 
forgotten  things 

Why  does  Saint  Paul '  pray  dayaodai^ 
that  he  might  see  the  foce  of  bis  Themkv 
an  converts  ?  Not  merely  that  be  oi^t 
have  the  r  ratificatbn  of  once  more  beboidiK 
those  he  loved,— though  that'  wonld  seasibly 
delight  so  affectionate  a  heart,— hut '  tbtt  be 
might  perfect  that  which  was  lacking  in  Iher 
faiOi.' 

These  are  instances  of  a  spirit  so  large  is 
its  affections,  so  high  in  its  object;  of  a  b^a 
who  had  so  much  of  Heaven  in  bis  friend' 
ships,  so  much  of  soul  in  his  attacbiDest^H 
that  he  thooght  timotoo  brief,  earth  loo  sca&-  ^ 
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tf,  wortdly  blesifaifs  too  loir,  to  enter  deep- 
ly toto  bis  petittoos' for  those  to  whom  time 
and  earth,  the  transitory  hlewings  of  life, 
and  life  itself,  would  so  soon  be  no  more 

Id  exciting  os  to  perpetual  grratitnde,  the 
same  Apoetle  stira  os  up  to  the  dnty  of  keep- 
ing before  our  eyes  the  mercies  which  so  pe- 
remptorily demand  it.  These  mercies  suc- 
ceed each  other  so  rapidly^  or,  rather,  are 
crowded  upon  us  so  simultaneously,  that  if 
we  do  not  count  them  as  they  are  received, 
and  record  them  as  they  are  enjoined,  their 
very  multitude,  which  ought  to  penetrate  the 
heart  more  deeply,  will  cause  them  to  slip  out 
of  the  memory. 

As  to  the  commanded  dnty  of  praying  for 
our  enemies,  the  most  powerful  example  be- 
fjueathed  to  us  in  Scripture,  next  to  that  of 
his  Divine  Master  on  the  cross,  is  that  of  St. 
Stephen.  Even  utfter  the  expiring  martyr 
had  ejaculated,  «Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit,^  he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  *  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge.'  Let  every  instance  of  Roman 
^^reatness  of  mind,  let  every  story  of  Grecian 
magnanimity  be  ransacked,  and  produce, 
who  can,  such  another  exam|)le.  Theirs  is 
tumour,  this  is  grandeur  *,  theirs  is  heroism, 
this  is  Christianity  ;  they  implored  the  gods 
for  themselves,  Stephen  for  his  murderers. 

In  closiog  the  subject  of  Intercessory  Pray- 
er, may  th.e  author  be  allowed  to  avail  her- 
self of  the  feeling  it  suggests  to  her  own  heart  ? 
and,  while  she  earnestly  implores  that  Being 
who  can  make  the  meanest  of  his  creatures 
instrumental  to  His  giory,  to  bless  this  hum- 
ble attemjH  to  the  reader,  may  she,  without 
presumptiof^intreatthat  this  work  of  Chris- 
tian charity  may  be  reciprocal,  and  that  those 
who  peruse  these  pages  may  put  up  a  petition 
for  her,  that,  in  the  great  da\  to  which  we 
are  all  hastening,  and  to  which  she  is  so  very 
near,  she  may  not  be  fbund  to  have  suggest 
ed  to  othere  what  she  herself  did  not  believe, 
or  to  have  recommended  what  she  did  not 
desire  to  practise  ?  In  that  awful  day  of  ev- 
erlasting decision,  may  both  the  reader  and 
the  writer  be  pardoned  and  accepted,  '  not 
ibr  any  works  of  righteousness  which  they 
have  done/  but  through  the  merits  of  the 
Oasat  Intsrcebsob. 


CHAP.  xni. 

The  Practical  Rentllt  of  Prayer  Exhibited 
in  the  Life  of  the  Christian  in  the  World. 

As  the  keeping  up  a  due  sense  of  religion, 
both  in  laith  and  practice,  so  materially  de- 
pends on  the  habit  of  fervent  and  heart-felt 
devotion,  may  we  be  permitted,  in  this  place, 
to  insist  on  the  probable  effticts  which  would 
follow  the  devout  and  conscientious  exercise 
of  prayer,  rather  than  on  prayer  itself? 

As  soon  as  religion  ia  really  become  the 
earnest  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  inevitably 
become  the  great  buRiness  of  our  lives  ;  the 
one  is  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 


heart  and  life  will  promote  that  Spirit  cf 
prayer  by  which  both  have  been  promoted. 

They,  therefore,  little  advance  the  true  in- 
terests of  mankind,  who,  under  the  powerfel 
plea  of  what  great  things  God  has  done  for 
us,  in  our  redemption  by  his  Son,  neglect  to 
encourage  our  active  services  in  His  cause. 
Hear  the  words  of  inspiration  :  *  Be  not 
slothful'— «  run  the  race^— '  fi^ht  the  good 
fight* — *  strive  to  enter  in* — ^  give  diligence* 
— *•  work  out  your  own  salvation'--*  Uod  Is 
not  unmindful  to  forget  your  labour  of  love' 
•— *  but  when  you  have  done  all,  ve  are  Un- 
profitable servants,  ye  have  done  tnat  which 
was  your  duty  to  do.* 

But  if,  afler  we  have  done  all,  we  are  un- 

Crofitable  servants,  what  shall  we  be  if  we 
ave  done  nothing  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  dictated  these  exhorta- 
tions, Clearly  meant  that  a  sound  faith  in  the 
word  of  God  was  intended  to  produce  holy 
exertion  for  the  advancement  of  His  glory  ? 
The  activity  in  doing  rood  of  the  Son  of  God 
was  not  exceeded  by  bis  devotion,  and  both 
powerfully  illustrated  his  doctrines,  and  con- 
firmed bis  divinity.  Until  then,  we  make 
our  religion  a  part  of  our  common  life,  until 
we  bring  Christianity,  as  an  illustrious  rai- 
ius  is  said  to  have  brought  philosophy,  from 
its  retreat  to  live  in  tl^  world,  ana  dwell 
among  men  ;  until  we  have  brought  it  from 
the  closet  to  the  active  scene,  from  the 
church  to  the  world,  whether  that  worid  be 
the  court,  the  senate,  the  exchange,  the  pub- 
lic office,  the  private  counting-house,  the 
courts  of  justice,  the  professional  depart- 
ments, or  the  domestic  drawing-room,  it  will 
not  have  fully  accomplished  what  it  was  sent 
on  earth  to  do. 

We  do  not  mean  the  introduction  of  its 
language,  but  of  its  spirit :  the  former  H 
frequently  as  incompatible  with  public,  at 
it  is  unsuitable  to  private  business  ;  but  the 
latter  is  of  universal  application.  We  mean 
that  the  temper  and  dispositions  which  it  is 
the  object  of  prayer  to  communicate,  should 
be  kept  alive  in  society,  and  brought  into 
action  in  its  affairs.  That  the  integrity,  the 
veracity,  the  justice,  the  purity,  the  liberali- 
ty, the  watchfulness  over  ourselves,  the  can- 
dour towards  others,  all  exercised  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  strengthened  by  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer,  should  be  brought  from 
the  retirement  of  devotion  to  the  regulation 
of  the  conduct. 

There  may  be  a  form  of  unfelt  petitions, 
a  ceremonious  avowal  of  faith,  a  customary 

{irofession  of  repentance,  a  general  acknow- 
ed^ment  of  sin,  uttered  from  the  lips  to  God ; 
but  where  is  his  image  and  superscriptioQ 
written  upon  the  heart  ?  Where  is  the  trans- 
forming power  of  religion  in  the  life  ?— 
Where  is  the  living  transcript  of  the  Divine 
original?  Where  is  that  holiness  to  which 
the  vision  of  the  Lord  is  specifically  promis- 
ed ?  Where  is  the  light,  and  life,  and  grace 
of  the  Redeemer  exhibited  in  the  temper 
and  conduct  ?  Yet  we  are  assured,  that  if 
we  are  Christians,  there  mdst  be  a  constant 
aim  at  this  conformity. 


other:    consequently,    the  religion  of  the!     We  should,  thererore,  endeavour  to  be- 
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Here  «s  we  pray,  to  tbtnk  as  we  pny,  to  feel 
as  we  pray,  aod  to  act  as  we  praj.  Prayer 
mmt  not  be  a  solitary,  iodepeadent  exercise ; 
but  ao  exercise  incorporated  with  maoy,  aod 
iaseparabjj  coonected  with  that  gfoldeo 
chain  of  Christian  duties,  of  which,  when  so 
connected,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant links.  They  will  not  pray  differently 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  do  not  live 
d&lferently. 

But  though  we  must  not  in  accommodation 
to  the  preTailiog^  prejudices  and  unnecessary 
seal  affiainst  abstmence  and  devotion,  neg- 
lect the  imperative  duties  of  retirement, 
prayer  and  meditation ;  yet,  perhaps,  as 
prayer  makes  so  indispeosaole  an  article  in 
the  Christian  life,  some  retired,  contempla- 
tive persons  may  apprehend  that  it  makes  the 
whole ;  whereas  prayer  is  only  the  operation 
which  sets  the  machine  going.  It  is  the 
sharpest  spur  to  virtuous  action,  but  not  the 
act  itself.  The  only  infallible  incentive  to  a 
useful  life,  but  not  a  substitute  for  that  use- 
fulness. Religion  keeps  her  children  in  full 
employment.  It  finds  them  work  for  every 
day  in  the  week,  as  well  as  on  Sundays. 

The  praying  Christian,  on  going  into  the 
world,  feels  that  his  social  and  religious  du- 
ties are  happily  comprised  in  one  brief  sen- 
tence*-*  I  will  think  upon  thy  command- 
ments to  do  them.'  What  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
so  indissolubly  joined,  hedoe^  not  8ep:irate. 

As  the  lawyer  has  hiscompendium  of  cases 
and  precedents  ;  the  legislator  his  statutes  ; 
the  soldier  his  book  of  tactics ;  and  every 
other  professor  his  wide  mecum  to  consult  in 
difficulties ;  the  Christian,  to  whichever  of 
the  professions  be  may  belong,  will  take  bis 
morning  lecture  from  a  more  infallible  direc- 
tory, comprehending  not  only  cases  and  pre- 
cedents, but  abounding  with  those  seminal 
principles  which  contain  the  essence  of  all 
actual  duty,  from  which  all  practical  eyi- 
dence  is  deducible-  This  spirit  of  laws  dif- 
fers from  all  other  legal  institutes,  some  of 
which,  from  that  imperfection  inseparable 
from  the  be»t  human  things,  have  been  found 
unintelligible,  some  impracticable,  and  some 
have  become  obsolete  The  divine  law  is 
subject  to  no  such  disadvantages  :  it  is  per- 
fect in  its  nature,  inlelliprible  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  eternal  in  its  obligation. 

This  sacred  institute  he  will  consult  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  cot  occasionally,  but  daily. 
Unreminaed  of  general  duty,  unfurnished 
with  some  leading  hint  for  the  particular  de- 
mand, he  will  not  venture  to  rush  mto  the 
bustle,  trial,  and  temptation  of  the  day.  Of 
this  aid  he  will  possess  himself,  with  the  more 
ease,  and  less  loss  of  time,  as  he  will  not 
have  to  ransack  a  multiplicity  of  folios  for  a 
detached  case,  or  an  individual  intricacy ; 
for,  though  he  may  not  find  in  the  Bible  spe- 
cific instances,  yet  he  will  discover  in  every 
page  some  governing  truth,  some  ruleof  nni- 
versal  application,  the  spirit  of  which  may 
be  brought  to  bear  on  almost  every  circum- 
stance ;  some  principle  suited  to  every  pur- 
pose, and  competent  to  the  solution  of  every 
moral  difficulty. 

RcHptnre  does  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  in- 


clude tttohnwal  or  profeawoBal , 
bnt  it  exhibits  the  temper  and  the  costo 
which  (nay  be  made  applicable  to  the  ifxcta! 
concerns  of  every  man,  whatever  be  \m  oc- 
cupation.   He  will  find  in  it  the  rieht  direc- 
tion to  the  right  pursuit ;  the  straight  rosd  tv 
the  proper  end  ;  the  doty  of  a  puie  istts- 
lion ;  and  the  prohibition  of  false  meanrei 
to  attain  even  a  laudable  object    Mo  bsm 
or  engagement  will  ever  make  him  kne  si»it 
of  that  sacred  aphorism  so  pointedly  addm- 
sed  to  men  of  business,   *  He  that  makei'x 
ktute  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  be  inaooent.'— 
The  cautionary  texts  which  be  admired  is 
his  closet,  he  will  not  treasure  up  as  rb;y. 
cal  mottos  to  amuse  his  fancy,  or  embelJh^ 
his  discourse  ;    but  will  adopt  as  roles  ci 
conduct,  and  bring  them  into  every  worldiv 
transaction,  whether  commerci^  ibreDsic, 
medical,  military,  or  whatever  eke  be  hu 
professed  object     He    will  not  adinst  h» 
scale  of  duty  by  the  false  standard  of  the 
world,  nor  by  any  measure  of  his  owo  Aevi- 
sing ;  he  has  but  one  standard  of  jndrm? 
but  one  measure  of  conducts — the  infalliu  t- 
Word  of  God.     This  rule  he  will  take  as  he 
finds  it,  he  will  use  as  he  is  coromaoded :  \t 
will  not  bend  it  to  his  own  cooveoieDce  ;  le 
will  not  accommodate  it  to   his  own  vieirv 
his  own  passions,  his  own  emolument,  hiso»n 
reputation. 

He  whose  heart  has  been  set  in  rootios  Kr 
prayer ;  who  has  had  his  spiritual  puK: 
quickened  by  a  serious  perusal  of  the  Huiy 
Scriptures ;  will  find  his  work  growiajr  u^>o.i 
him  m  regular  proportion  to  his  williosTk's 
to  do  it.  He  is  diligently  exact  in  the  im- 
mediate duties  of  the  passing  day.  Thouzn 
procrastination  is  treated  by  many  as  a  it;^!.: 
evil,  be  studiously  avoids  it,  because  he  hv 
felt  its  mischiefs ;  he  is  active  even  from  th< 
love  of  ease,  for  he  knows  that  the  dotii* 
which  would  have  cost  him  little,  if  done  od 
the  day  they  wore  due.  may,  by  the  acccmt:- 
lation  of  many  neglected  <)av8,  cmt  inui 
much.  The  fear  of  this  rouses  bim  to  iromr- 
diate  exertion.  If  the  case  in  qnestiou  tr 
doubtful,  he  deliberates,  be  inquires,  )>t 
prays  ;  if  it  be  clear  aod  pressing,  vbat  l..> 
hand  finds  to  do,  he  does  with  all  his  mi^it : 
and  m  the  calls  of  distress,  he  always  act$oc 
his  favourite  aphorism, — that  giving  soon  i^ 
giving  twice. 

Abroad  how  many  duties  meet  him !    H<; 
has  on  his  hands  the  poor  who  want  breaJ. 
the  afflicted  who  want  comfort,  the  dictre^-^ 
who  want  counsel,  the  ignorant  who  «^i' 
teaching,  the  depressed  who  want  soolhio^ 
At  home  he  has  his  fiimily  to  watch  orer- 
He  has  to  give  instruction  to  his  chiidre  i. 
and  an  example  to  his  servants.    B<it  !• 
more  immediate,  as  well  as  more  diffie- 
work  is  with  himself,  and  he  knows  that  fl  ■ 
exercise,  well  performed,  can  alone  foiii>e 
him  wisely  to  perform  the  rest    Here  ^ 
finds  work  for  every  facnlty  of  his  ondf  r- 
standing,  every  conquest  over  his  will.  u.. 
every  affection  of  his  heart     Here  his  spin* 
truly  labours.     He  prays  ferveotly,  bat  \* 
has  to  watch,  as  well  as  to  pray,  that  bis  cor 
science  be  not  darkened  by  prejudice :  <^' 
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his  bad  qualities  do  not  assume  the  shape  of 
virtues,  oor  bis  good  ones  eng^niier  self-ap- 

1>iau8e ;  that  his  best  inteotions  do  not  mis- 
ead  his  judgment;  that  bis  candour  do  not 
degenerate  into  indifference,  nor  his  strict- 
ness into  bigotry ;  that  his  moderation  do 
not  freeze,  nor  bis  zeal  bum  He  has  to  con- 
trol bis  impatience  at  the  defeat  of  hb  most 
wisely  conceived  plans.  He  will  find,  that 
in  his  best  services,  there  is  something  that  is 
wrong,  moch  tbat  is  wanting ;  and  he  feels, 
that  whatever  in  them  is  right,  is  not  bis  own, 
but  the  gift  of  God. 

Is  your  Christian,  then,  perfect  ?  tou  will 
perhaps  ask.  Ask  himself.  With  deep  and 
sincere  self-abasement  he  will  answer  in  the 
negative.  He  will  not  only  confess  more 
failings  than  even  his  accusers  ascribe  to 
liim,  but  he  will  own  what  they  do  not  al- 
ways charge  him  with, — sins.  He  will  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  no  natural  difference 
between  him^lf  and  his  censurer,  but  that, 
through  Divine  grace,  he  one  prays  and 
struggles  against  those  corruptions,  the  very 
existence  of  which  the  other  does  not  sus- 
pect. 

There  is  nothing  more  humbling  to  the 
confirmed  praying  Christian  than  that,  whilst 
in  his  happier  moments  he  is  able  to  figure  to 
himself  a  cheering  image  of  the  glory  of  the 
Redeemer,  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed, 
the  beauty  of  Christian  perfection ;  to  feel 
himself  not  only  awakened,  but  exalted ;  not 
merely  enlightened,  but  kindled ;  almost 
possessing,  rather  than  anticipating  Heaven ; 
— while  he  is  enabled,  in  a  joyful  measure, 
to  meditate  upon  these  things,  to  feel  his 
mind  ennobled,  and  his  soul  expanded  by  the 
contemplation,  yet  to  find  how  soon  the  bright 
ideas  fade,  the  strong  impression  is  effaced, 
the  heavenly  vision  vanished ;  he  mourns  to 
reflect,  that  be  does  not  more  abidingly  pos- 
sess in  his  heart,  that  he  does  not  more  pow- 
erfully exhibit  in  his  conversation,  more  forci- 
bly display  in  his  life,  that  spirit  of  which  his 
mind  has  been  sometimes  so  full,  his  heart  so 
enamoured,  when  prostrate  before  his  Ma* 
ker. 

To  his  grief  he  finds  that  his  most  perfect 
obedience  is  incomplete,  that  his  warmest 
affections  are  often  languid ;  perhaps  bis 
best  intentions  not  realized^  his  best  resolves 
not  followed  up.  In  this  view,  though  he  is 
abased  in  dost  and  ashes  in  looking  up  to 
God,  as  the  fountain  of  perfection,  he  is 
cheered  in  looking  up  to  him  also,  as  the 
fountain  of  mercj  in  Christ  Jesus.  He 
prays  as  well  as  stnves,  that  the  knowledge 
of  his  own  faults  may  make  him  more  hum- 
ble, and  his  sense  of  the  Divine  mercies 
more  grateful. 

But  be  will  feel  that  his  faith,  even  though 
it  does  not  want  sincerity,  will  too  freqoentlv 
want  energy,  he  has,  therefore,  to  watoL 
against  cold  and  heartless  prayer;  though, 
perhaps,  the  humility  arising  from  this  con- 
sciousness is  a  benefit  in  another  way.  He 
feels  it  difficult  to  bring  every  ^  thought  into 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,'  ycf  he 
fl||u  on'oheerily,  willing  to  believe  that  what 
iM  be  difficult  is  not  impossible.    He  has  to 


strogpgle  aninst  over-anxiety  for  temporal 
thin^.  He  has  to  preserve  simplicity  c^  in« 
tention,  consistency,  and  perseverance.  He 
has,  in  short,  to  watch  a^inst  a  long  list  o( 
sins,  errors,  and  temptations,  which  be  will 
find  heavier  in  weight,  and  more  in  number^ 
the  more  closely  he  looks  into  his  catalofl^e* 

The  praying  Christian  in  the  world  has, 
above  all,  to  watch  against  the  fear  of  man, 
as  he  may  find  it  more  easy  to  endure  the 
cross  than  to  despise  the  shame.  Even  if  he 
have  in  a  good  degree  conquered  this  temp- 
tation, he  may  stdl  find  a  more  dangerous 
enemy  in  the  applause  of  the  world  than  be 
found  in  its  enmity.  An  eager  desire  of  po- 
pularity is,  perhaps,  the  last  lingering  sin, 
which  cleaves  even  to  those  who  have  made 
a  considerable  progress  in  religion ;  the  still 
unextinguished  passion  of  a  mind  c^reat 
enough  to  have  subdued  many  other  passions. 

The  devout  Christian  endeavours  to  ex« 
emplify  the  emphatical  description  of  the 
translated  Saint  in  the  Old  Testament,  *  he 
walks  with  God.'  He  does  not  merely  bow 
down  before  His  footstool  at  stated  intervals : 
be  does  not  ceremoniously  address  Him  on 
great  occasions  only,  and  then  retreat,  and 
dwell  at  a  distance ;  but  he  vitUks  with  him ; 
his  habitual  intercourse,  his  natural  motion, 
his  daily  converse,  his  intimate  communica- 
tion, is  with  his  Redeemer.  He  is  still  seek* 
ing,  though  it  may  be  with  slow  and  faltering 
steps,  the  things  which  are  above ;  be  is  stiu 
striving,  though  with  unequal  progress,  for 
the  prize  of  his  high  calling ;  he  is  still  look- 
ing, though  with  a  dim  and  feeble  eye,  for 
glory,  honor,  and  immortality;  he  is  still 
waitm^^,  though  not  with  a  trust  so  lively  as 
to  annihilate  Sie  distance,  to  see  his  eternal 
redemption  drawing  nigh.  Though  his  aims 
will  always  t>e  far  greater  than  his  attain- 
ments, yet  be  is  not  discouraged.  His  hope 
is  above,  his  heart  is  above,  bis  treasure  is 
above :  no  wonder,  then,  that  his  prayers  are 
directed,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  wealth 
sent  forward  thither,  woere  he  himself  hopes 
soon  to  be.  It  is  but  transmitting  bis  ricoes 
of  both  kinds,  not  only  to  bis  future,  but  his 
everlasting  home. 

The  grand  danger  of  the  Christian  in  the 
world  isyVom  the  world.  He  is  afraid  of  the 
sleek,  smooth,  insinuating,  and  not  discredi- 
table vices ;  be  guards  against  self-compla- 
cency. If  his  affairs  prosper,  and  his  repu- 
tation stands  high,  he  betakes  himself  to  his 
only  sure  refuge,  the  throne  of  God ;  to  bis 
only  sure  remedy,  humble  prayer.  He 
knows  it  is  more  easy  to  perform  a  hundred 
right  deeds,  and  to  keep  many  virtues  in  ex- 
ercise, than  '  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from 
the  world.*  than  to  hold  the  things  of  the 
world  with  a  loose  hand ;  even  his  best  ac- 
tions, which  may  bring  biro  most  credit, 
have  their  dangers :  they  make  him  fear  that 
*  while  he  has  a  name  to  live,  he  is  dead.' 

He  feels  that  if  he  had  no  sin  but  vanity, 
the  consciousness  of  that  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  set  him  on  his  guard,  to  quicken 
him  in  prayer,  to  caution  him  in  conduct. 
He  does  not  fear  vanity  as  he  fears  any  other 
individual  vice,  as  a  single  enemy,  against 
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which  he  is  to  be  on  the  watch,  bat  as  that 
Tice  irhich,  if  indulged,  would  poison  all  bis 
virtues.  Among  the  sins  of  the  inner  man, 
he  knows  that  *  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but 
by  prayer.'  When  he  hears  it  said  of  any 
popular,  and  especially  of  any  religious  char- 
acter, *  He  is  a  good  man,  but  he  is  vain ;' 
he  says  within  himself,  he  is  vain,  and,  there- 
fore, I  fear  be  is  not  a  good  man.  How 
many  right  qualities  does  vanity  rob  of  their 
value,  how  many  right  actions  of  their  re- 
ward! 

Every  suspicion  of  the  first  stirring  of  van- 
ity in  himself,  sends  him  with  deeper  pros- 
tration before  his  Maker.  Lord,  what  is 
man !  shall  the  praise  of  a  fellow-creature, 
whose  breath  is  m  his  nostrils,  whose  ashes 
must  soon  be  mingled  with  my  own,  which 
may  even  before  my  own  be  consigned  to 
kindred  dust,  shall  hit  praise  be  of  sufficient 
potency  to  endanger  the  humihty  of  a  being, 
who  is  not  only  looking  forwara  to  the  ap- 
plause of  those  glorious  spirits  which  sur- 
round the  throne  of  God,  but  to  the  ap 
probation  of  God  himself? 

When  those  with  whom  he  occasionally 
mixes  see  the  praying  Christian  calm  and 
cheerful  in  society,  they  little  suspect  the  fine- 
qnent  struggles,  the  secret  conflicts  be  has 
within.  Others  see  his  devout  and  consci- 
entious life,  bat  he  alone  knows  the  plague 
of  bis  own  heart  For  this  plague  be  seeks 
the  only  remedy :  to  prayer,  that  balm  of 
hurt  minds,  he  constantly  repairs. 

The  confirmed  Christian  will  above  all  la- 
bour most  assiduously  after  that  cotuUtency 
of  character^  which  is  a  more  unequivoo^ 
evidence  of  high  Christian  attainment,  than 
the  most  prominent  great  qualities,  which 
are  frequently  counteracted  by  their  oppo- 
sites.  This  consistency  exhibits  a  more  stri- 
king conformity  to  the  image  of  his  Maker; 
as  in  the  works  of  creation,  the  wisdom  of  the 
Supreme  intelligence  is  more  admirable  in 
the  agreement  and  harmony  of  one  thing 
with  anoUier,  than  in  the  individual  beaol^ 
and  excellence  of  each.  It  is  more  conspi- 
cuous, in  the  fitness  and  proportion  of  its 
parts  relatively,  than  in  tne  composition  of 
the  parts  themselves.  Bv  this  uniformity, 
the  results  of  religion  are  tne  most  beautiful- 
ly exhibited  in  the  Christian  character. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  conflicts  and  the 
tria^  of  the  conscientious,  watchful,  praying 
Christian,  we  shall  estimate  aright  the  value 
of  the  consolin|^  promises  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
by  these  promises,  applied  through  Divine 
ffrace  to  the  heart,  that  the  Christian  is  gra- 
dually brought  to  consider  prayer,  not  merely 
as  a  duty,  but  to  value  it  as  a  privilege ;  and 
the  more  earnestly  he  cultivates  this  spirit 
of  supplication,  the  more  deeply  will  it  ena- 
ble him  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  bis 
own  heart.  The  more  he  discovers  the  evils 
which  he  there  finds,  he  will  be  so  far  from 
being  deterred  by  the  discovery  from  ap- 
proaching to  the  fountain  of  mercy,  that  it 
wijl  lead  him  to  be  more  diligent,  as  well  as 
more  fervent  in  his  application  there.  No- 
thing so  faithfully  reveals  to  us  our  spiritual 
exigencies,  nothing  can  quicken  our  petitions 


for  their  r^ef  so  powerfully,  as  like  eemic 
tion  of  their  actual  existence.  In  Ihii  oai- 
viction,  in  this  earnest  appUcfttioQ,  the  Cfaia- 
tian  at  length  feeels  the  efficacy  of  praytria 
its  consolations,  its  blessedness,  its 
forming  power. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

T%e  ConsolaHofu  of  Praver  m  eJHetkn 
SicknesMj  and  Deaffc- 

The  Pagan  pbiloeopbersliave  given  mtar 
admirable  precepts,  both  lor  resigning  Ue»- 
sings,  and  for  sustaining  misfi^rtuoes;  bv. 
wanting  the  motives  and  sancticMia  of  Chrv- 
tianity,  though  tliey  excite  much  intellectaai 
admiration,they  produce  little  practical efiect. 
The  stars  which  glittered  in  their  noral 
night,  though  bright,  imparted  no  wanntb. 
Their  most  beautiful  dis$ertattona  oo  death 
had  no  charm  to  extract  its  sting.  We  re- 
ceive no  support  from  their  most  elaboiats 
treatises  on  immortality,  for  want  of  Hi!*> 
who  « brought  lite  and  imraortalttv  to  tight. 
Their  oonsolatory  discussions  could  not  strip 
the  grave  of  its  terrors;  for  to  them  it  was 
not  *  swallowed  up  in  victory/  Tocoocetve 
of  the  soul  as  an  immortal  principle,  wttboot 
proposing  a  scheme  for  the  pAndon  of  its  stos, 
was  bnt  cold  consolation.  Their  foture  stale 
was  but  a  happy  guess :  their  Heaven  bat  a 
fortunate  conjecture^ 

When  we  peruse  Uieir  finest  compoiitiDiw, 
we  admire  the  manner  in  which  the  madicsae 
is  administered,  but  we  do  not  find  ttcibc* 
tual  for  the  cur«,  nor  even  for  the  mitagatkan 
of  our  disease.  The  beauty  of  the  senti- 
ment we  applaud,  but  our  heart*  continnes 
to  ache. 

To  this  cold  scepticism  let  us  oppose  the 
heart-consoling,  exhilarating,  trittoipbaat 
ccrtainHet  of  Christianity.  M  know  that  lar 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  He  sball  stand  ai 
the  latter  day  upon  the  eartlh — In  mv  fles^ 
I  shall  see  God.,  whom  mine  eyes  shall  behoof 
and  not  another' — ^  I  am  the  resorrectio:: 
and  the  life,  saitb  the  Lord ;  whosoevnr  liv- 
eth and  believeth  in  roe  shall  never  die.' — 
Here  is  the  true  balm  of  Giiead, — here  is. 
the  healing  cordial  for  every  homan  iroe! 

The  bair-S|>litUng casuist  does  not  directly 
sav  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  but  by  a  sopkcstr- 
cal  turn  proft»ses  that  philosophy  wdl  nerer 
confen  it  to  be  an  eril.  But  what  coceola- 
tion  does  the  sufferer  draw  from  tbia  <|iiii> 
bling  nicety  ? 

Christianity  knows  none  of  these  (andfc' 
distinctions  She  never  pretends  to  iasi^: 
that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  but  she  does  nasr  ; 
she  converts  it  into  a  |[oad.  Chriatianiiv , 
therefore,  teaches  a»fortitude  as  ronqh  moc-^: 
noble  than  philosopfiv;  as  meeting  pain  witu 
resignatioh  to  the  liand  0iat  inflictiit,  is 
more  heroic  tHan  denying  it  to  be  an  evd. 

<  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  draw  ni^ 
unto  me,'  says  the  Almighty,  by  his  prof)ftx%*:< 
We  must,  therefore,  when  we  approach  b 
in  our  devotions',  frequently  enoenrour  » 
warm  our  hearts,  raise  our  views,  and  gtif^ 
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onder  the  sharpest  trials,  be  apt  to  compare 
our  own  sufferiDgs  with  the  cup  which  our 
Redeemer  drank  for  our  sakes  ;  drank  to 
avert  the  Divine  displeasure  from  us.  Let 
us  pursue  the  comparatire  view  of  our  con- 
dition with  that  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  was 
deserted  in  His  most  trying  hour,  deserted 
probably  by  those  whose  limbs,  sight,  life,  he 
nad  restored ;  whosesouls  He  had  come  to  Bave«>^ 
fFe  are  surrounded  bv  unwearied  friends ; 
every  pain  is  mitigatea  by  sympathy  ;  every 
want  not  only  relieved,  but  prevented  :  the 
*'  asking  eye'  explored  ;  the  inarticulate 
sound  interpretea ;  the  ill- expressed  wish 
anticipated ;  the  but  suspected  want  suppli- 
ed, when  our  souls  are  '  exceeding  sor- 
rowful,' ifur  friends  participate  our  sorrow ; 
when  desired  to  *•  watch*  with  us,  they  watch 
not  '  one  hoar,'  but  wumy  ;  not  *  fiedling 
asleep,'  but  both  flesh  and  spirit  ready  and 
willing;  not  forsaking  us  in  our  *  agony,' 
hot  svmpathizing  where  they  cannot  re- 
lieve.' 

The  night  also  will  be  made  to  the  praying 
Christian  a  season  of  heart- searching  tnought, 
and  spiritual  consolation.  Solitude  and  still- 
ness coropleteljT  shut  out  the  world,  its  busi- 
ness, its  cares,  its  impertinences.  The  mind 
is  sobered,  the  passions  are  stilled  ;  it  seems 
to  the  watchful  Christian,  as  if  there  were 
in  the  universe  only  God  and  his  own  soaL 
It  is  an  inexpressible  consolation  to  him  to 
feel  that  the  one  Being  in  the  universe  wW 
never  slumbereth  nor  sleepeth,  is  the  very 
Being  to  whom  he  has  free  access,  even  in 
the  most  unseasonable  hours.  The  faculties 
of  the  mind  may  not,  perhaps,  be  in  their 
higbest  exercise ;  but  the  affections  of  the 
heart,  from  the  exclusion  of  distracting  ob- 
jects, more  readily  ascend  to  their  noble»t 
object.  Night  and  darkness  are  no  para- 
sites ;  conscience  is  more  easily  alarmed.  It 
puts  on  fewer  disguises.  We  appear  to  our- 
selves more  what  we  really  are.  This  de- 
tection is  salutary.  The  glare  which  the 
cheerful  daylight,  business,  pleasure,  and 
company,  had  shed  over  all  objects,  is  with- 
drawn. Schemes,  which,  in  the  day,  had 
appeared  plausible,  now  present  objections. 
What  had  then  appeared  safe,  now,  at  least, 
seems  to  require  neliberation.  This  silent 
season  of  self-examination  is  a  keen  detect- 
or of  any  latent  sin,  which*  like  the  fly  in 
the  box  of  perfume,  may  corrupt  mudh  that 
is  pure. 

When  this  communion  with  God  can  be 
maintained,  it  supplies  deficiences  of  devo- 
tion to  those  who  have  little  leisure  during 
the  day ;  and  by  thus  rescuing  these  other- 
wise lost  hours,  it  snatches  time  from  obli- 
vion, at  once  adds  to  the  length  of  life,  and 
weans  from  the  love  of  it. 

If  the  wearied  and  restless  body  be  tempt- 
ed to  exclaim,  *  Would  to  Grod  it  were  morn- 
ing 2'  the  rer^  term  suggests  the  most  coo- 
soling  of  all  images.  'The  quickened  mind 
shoots  forward  bevond  this  vale  of  tears,  be* 
yond  the  dark  valley  and  shadow  of  deatib ; 
It  stretches  onward  to  ^joyful  moniing  of 
the  Resurrection ;  it  anticipates  that  blcMed 
le  word  of  God  apd  *Prfhrer/  tm  tbafi.^tade  wbere^hcse  is  no  mor^  weeping  andno 


en  our  aspirations  with  a  recollection  of  His 
glorious  attributes,— of  that  omnipotence 
wbicbcan  give  to  all  without  the  least  de- 
duction from  any,  or  from  Himself ;  of  that 
ubiquity  which  renden  Him  the  constant 
witness  of  our  actions ;  of  that  omniscience 
which  makes  Him  a  discemer  of  our  inten- 
tions, and  which  penetrates  the  most  t^prei 
disguises  of  our  inmost  souls  ;  of  that  ^r- 
f^ct  holiness  which  should  at  once  be  the 
object  of  our  adoration,  and  the  model  of 
our  practice  ;  of  that  truth  which  will  never 
forfeit  any  of  His  promises;  of  that  faithful- 
ness which  will  never  forsake  any  that  trust 
in  Him ;  of  that  love  which  our  innumera- 
ble offisnces cannot  exhaust.;  of  that  eterni- 
ty which  had  pboe  ^  before  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth ;'  of  that  grandeur  which 
has  set  His  glnrv  above  the-heavens ;  of  that 
long-sofieringof  God,  who  is  strong  and  pa- 
tient, and  who  is  provoked  every  day ;  of 
that  justice  which  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
^ilty,  yet  of  that  mercy  which  forgiveth  in- 
iquity, transrression,  and  sin  ;  of  that  com- 
passion whicn  waU»  to  be  gracious  ;  of  that 
goodness  which  UatUih  to  repentance  ;  of 
that  purity  which,  while  it  hates  sin,  invites 
the  sinner  to  return. 

In  seasons  of  distress  and  trial,  whether 
from  the  loss  of  health,  or  under  whatever 
other  ainictive  dupensation  he  may  be  strug- 
gling, t^e  Christian  will  endeavour  to  draw 
consolation,  by  reviewing  the  mercies  of  his 
past  life,  and  anticipating  the  glorious  prom- 
ises of  the  life  to  come.  If  previously  ac- 
customed to  unbroken  health,  be  will  bless 
God  for  the  long  period  in  which  be  has  en- 
joyed it  If  continued  infirmity  have  been 
his  portion,  be  will  feel  grateful  that  he  has 
had  such  a  long  and  graduad  weaning  from 
the  world.  From  either  state  he  will  ex- 
tract consolation.  If  pain  be  new,  what  a 
meroy  to  have  hitherto  escaped  it !  If  habit- 
ual, we  bear  more  easily  what  we  have 
borne  long. 

He  will  review  his  temporal  blessings  and 
deliverances ;  bis  domestic  comforts,  his 
Christian  friendships.  Among  bis  meroies, 
his  now  '  purged  eyes*  will  reckon  his  diffi- 
culties, his  sorrows,  and  his  trials.  A  new 
and  heavenly  light  will  be  thrown  on  that 
passage,  *  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been 
afflicted.*  It  seems  to  him  as  if  hitherto  he 
had  only  beard  it  with  the  hearing  of  his  ear, 
but  now  *  his  eye  seeth  it.'  If  be  be  a  real 
Christian,  and  has  bad  enemies,  he  will  al- 
ways have  prayed  for  them;  but  now  he 
will  be  thankful  for  them.  He  will  the  moro 
earnestly  implore  meroy  for  them,  as  instru- 
ments which  have  helped  to  fit  him  for  his 
present  state.  He  will  look  up  with  holy 
gratitude  to  the  Great  Phjrsician,  who,  by  a 
Divine  chemistry,  in  mixing  up  events,  has 
made  that  one  unpalatable  ingredient,  at  the 
bitterness  of  which  he  once  revolted,  the 
very  means  by  which  all  things  have  worked 
iogeiher  for  good  ;  had  they  worked  sepa- 
rately, they  would  not  bare  worked  effiea- 

.iBf  our  souls  hare  been_  truly  J[sanctifi^ 
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iiiore  Di^ht;  no  weepinf^,  for  God'8  own 
iiand  shfldl  wipe  away  the  tears ;  no  night, 
for  the  Lamb  nimself  shall  be  the  lig:ht. 

If  humbling  doubts  of  his  own  state  de- 
press the  real  penitent,  what  comfort  may  he 
not  derive  from  the  assurance,  that  the  ac- 
ceptable sacrifice  to  the  God  of  love,  is  the 
troubled  spirit,  and  the  broken  and  contrite 
heart  P 

It  is  a  further  encouragement  to  Prayer  to 
the  dejected  spirit,  .that  the  Almighty  was 
not  coDtented  to  show  his  willingness  to  par- 
don by  single  declarations,  however  strong 
and  full.  He  has  heaped  up  words,  he  has 
crowded  images,  be  has  accumulated  ex- 
pressions, be  has  exhausted  language,  by  all 
the  variety  of  synonymes  which  express  love, 
mercy,  pardon,  and  acceptance.  They  are 
graciously  crowded  together,  that  the  trem- 
bling mourner  who  was  not  sufficiently  as- 
sured by  one,  might  be  encouraged  by  anoth- 
er. And  it  is  the  consummation  of  the  Di- 
vine goodness,  that  this  message  is  not  sent 
by  his  ambassador,  bnt  that  the  King  of 
kings,  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  con- 
descends Himself  to  pronounce  this  royal 
proclamation,  ^The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracions.  long-suifering  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity, 
transgression,  and  sin  !'  Forgiving,  indeed, 
but  in  consonance  with  his  just  demand  of 
repentance  and  reformation,  *•  who  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty.' 

Refuse  not,  then,  to  take  comfort  from  the 
promises  of  God,  when,  perhaps,  you  are 
easily  satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  pardon 
from  a  frail  and  sinful  creature  like  yourself 
whom  ^ou  had  offended.  Why  is  God  the 
only  being  who  is  not  believed  ?  who  is  not 
trusted  ?  *  O  Thou  that  hearest  Prayer,  why 
unto  Thee  will  not  all  flesh  come  ?* 

In  the  extremity  of  pain,  the  Christian 
feels  there  is  no  consolation  but  in  humble 
acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will.  It  may  be 
that  he  can  pray  but  little,  but  that  little  will 
be  fervent.  He  can  articulate,  perhaps,  not 
at  all,  but  his  prayer  is  addressed  to  one  who 
sees  the  heart;  who  can  interpret  its  lan- 
guage ;  who  requires  not  words,  but  affec- 
tions. A  pang  endured  without  a  murmur, 
or  only  such  an  involuntary  groan  as  nature 
extorts,  and  faith  reg^ts,'isitselfa  Prayer. 
We  have  a  striking  instance  of  an  answer  to 
silent  Prayer,  in  the  case  of  Moses.  In  a 
situation  of  extrome  distress,  when  he  had 
not  uttered  a  word, '  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
I  have  heard  tby  crying.' 

If,  however,  in  the  conduct  of  this  nightly 
watching,  and  this  nightly  Prayer,  our.  own 
stock  of  thought  or  expression  be  absolutely 
deficient,  prophets  and  apostles  will  not  only 
afford  us  the  most  eucou raging  examples, 
bu  t  the  most  profitable  assistamce.  More  es- 
pecially the  royal  treasury  of  King  David 
lies  open  to  us ;  and  whatever  are  our  wants, 
there  our  resouroes  are  inexhaustible.  The 
Psalms  have  supplied  to  all  ages  materials 
for  Christian  worship,  under  every  sopposa- 
ble  cironmstance  of  human  life.  They  have 
faoilitated  the  means  of  neeoliiLtion  for\h^' 


penitent,  and  of  gratitiidB  lior  the  pardoned 
They  have  provided  oonfiBsakm  for  the  guih 
trite,  consofatioB  for  the  broken  beaited,  id- 
vitation  to  the  weary,  and  reat  for  tbe  beavj 
laden.  They  have  furnished  petitions  for  tbic 
needy,  praise  for  the  grateful,  and  adoivlioa 
for  all.  However  indigent  in  himself,  no  one 
can  complain  of  want,  who  baa  access  to  soch 
a  magazine  of  intellectual  and  spiritisaJ 
wealth.  These  varionsly-gifted  compositiooi, 
not  only  kindle  the  devonteat  feeliog**  hot 
suggest  the  aptest  ezpressimis :  tbev  iore^t 
the  sublimest  meaninga  with  the  nobtoat  elo- 
quence. They  have  taught  the  teo^e  of 
the  stammerer  to  apeak  plainly ;  they  liave 
furnished  him  who  was  readjr  to  pensh  for 
lack  of  knowledge,  with  principles  as  well  as 
feelings ;  they  have  provided  the  illiterate 
with  the  form,  and,the  devout  with  tbe  spirit 
of  prayer.  To  him  who  previooalj  fiBltnot 
his  wants,  they  have  imparted  fervem  de< 
sires ;  they  have  inspirea  the  faiot  with  en- 
ergy, and  the  naturally  dead  with  apiritQal 
lifb. 

The  Psalms  exhibit  the  finest  specimen  of 
experiment^  and  devotioBal  reli^poo  in  the 
world.  They  are  attended  with  tfan  eingiilar 
advantage,  and  this  unspeakable  oonifort; 
that  in  taem  God  speaks  to  ns,  and  we  speak 
to  Him.  *■  Seekyemy  foce;  Tby  face, Lofd» 
will  I  seek.'  This  delightful  mlerioeution 
between  the  King  of  saints  and  the  Keoiteot 
sinner ;  this  intentenge  of  cbarftcter ;  thi^ 
mixture  of  prayer  and  promise ;  of  help  im- 
plored, and  grace  bestowed ;  of  weaknes 
pleaded,  and  strength  imparted ;  of  fovoar 
shown,  and  g^titode  reUiraed ;  of  prostra- 
tion on  one  part,  and  encouragement  on  the 
otiier ;  of  abounding  sorrow,  and  oversow- 
ing merey :  this  beautiful  variety  of  affecting 
interoourse  between  sinful  dust  and  infiaite 
g^oodness,  lifts  the  abased  penitent  into  the 
closest  and  most  sublime  communion  with  his 
Saviour  and  his  God. 

The  royal  poet  in  these  noble  compositions 
has  given  us  the  roost  elevated  character  of 
Prayer,  by  showing  as  that  suppli«»tioD  h 
the  dialect  of  the  poor  in  spirit ;  tliaolojgiv- 
ing,  the  idiom  of  the  genuine  Christian; 
praise,  his  vernacular  tongfue. 

How  cheering  under  every  species  of  dis- 
tress to  reflect  that  our  blessed  Redeenirr 
not  only  suffered  for  us  upon  the  cross,  but  is 
sympatiiising  with  us  now  !  that '  in  ail  oar 
afflictions  He  is  afflicted.'  The  tenderness 
of  the  sympathy  seems  to  add  a  valoe  to  the 
sacrifice ;  while  the  vastness  of  the  saerifice 
endears  the  sympathy  by  ennobling  it. 

If  the  intellectual  powers  be  merotfnUr 
preserved,  how  many  virtues  may  be  brooirht 
into  exercise  on  a  sick  bed,  wbi^  had  either 
lain  dormant,  or  been  eonsidered  as  of  infe- 
rior worth  in  the  prosperous  day  of  aetrritv. 
The  Christian  temper*  indeed^  aeenistobe 
that  part  of  religion  which  is  more  peeoliar- 
ly  to  be  exercised  under  these  cireumstan- 
ces.  The  passive  virtues,  tbe  least  briUtajit, 
but  the  most  difficult,  are  then  partici  ~ 
called  into,action»  To  svfftr  the  whole 
of  Gbdt^tt'tbrtedion^  bed  of  languiahir 
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more  trying-  than  to  perform  the  most  sbiniog- 1  be  thankful  for.    If  steep  be  afforded,  let  m 


exploit  ontbe  theatre  of  the  world ;  the  hero 
in  the  field  of  battle  has  the  love  of  fame,  as 
welt  as  patriotism,  to  support  him.  He  knows 
that  the  witnesses  of  his  valour  will  he  the 
heralds  of  his  renown.  The  martjr  at  the 
stake  is  divinely  strengthened.  £xtraordt- 
nary  rrace  is  impart^  lor  extraordinary  tri- 
als. His  pangs  are  exquisite,  but  they  are 
short.  ThecroFwn  is  in  sight ;  it  is  almost  in 
possession.  By  faith  *  he  sees  the  heavens 
opened.  He  sees  the  glory  of  God,  and  Je- 
sus standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.'  But 
to  bo  strong  in  faith,  and  patient  in  hope,  in 
a  long  and  lingering  sickness,  is  an  example 
of  more  general  nse,  and  ordinary  applica- 
tion, than  even  the  sublime  heroism  of  the 
martyr.  The  sickness  is  brought  home  to 
our  own  feelings ;  we  see  it  with  our  eyes ; 
we  apply  it  to  our  hearts.  Of  the  martyr, 
we  read,  indeed,  with  astonishment:  our  faith 
is  strengthened,  and  our  admiration  kindled ; 
but  we  read  it  witfiont  that  special  appropria- 
tion, without  that  peculiar  reference  to  our 
own  circomstances,  which  we  fieel  in  cases 
that  ard  likely  to  apply  to  ourselves.  With 
the  dying  friend,  we  have  not  only  a  feeling 
of  pious  tenderness,  but  there  is  also  a  com- 
munity of  interests.  The  certain  conviction 
that  his  case  must  soon  be  our  own,  makes  it 
our  own  now.  Self  mixes  with  the  social 
feeling,^and  the  Christian  death  we  are  con- 
templating, we  do  not  so  much  admire  as  a 
prodigy,  as  propose  for  a  model.  To  the  mar- 
tyr's stitke  we  feel  that  we  are  not  hkely  to 
be  brought  To  the  dying  bed  we  must  in- 
evitably come. 

Accommodating  his  state  of  mind  to  the 
nature  of  his  disease,  the  dying  Christian  will 
derive  consolation  in  any  case,  either  fronfl 
thinking  how  forcibly  a  sudden  sickness 
breaks  the  chain  which  binds  him  to  the 
world,  or  how  gently  a  gradual  decay  unties 
it.  He  will  feel  and  acknowledge  the  ne- 
cessity of  all  he  suffers  to  wean  him  from 
life.  He  will  admire  the  Divine  goodness 
which  commissions  the  infirmities  of  sick- 
ness to  divest  the  world  of  its  enchantments, 
and  to  strip  death  of  some  of  its  roost  formi- 
dable terrors.  He  feels  with  how  much  less 
reluctance  we  quit  a  body  exhausted  by  suf- 
ferino^,  than  one  in  the  vigour  of  health. 

Sickness,  instead  of  narrowing  the  heart, 
its  worst  effect  on  an  unrenewed  mind,  en- 
larges his.  He  eai^iestly  exhorts  those 
around  him  to  defer  no  act  of  ropentance,  no 
labour  of  love,  no  deed  of  justice,  no  work 
of  mercy,  to  that  state  of  incapacity  in  which 
he  now  lies. 

How  many  motives  has  Ihe  Christian  to 
restrain  his  murmurs !  Murmuring  offends 
God,  both  as  it  is  injurious  to  his  goodiiess,- 
and  as  it  perverts  the  occasion  which  God  has 
now  afforded  for  .giving  an  example  of  pa- 
tience. Let  us  not  complain  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  in  sicknete,  when  we  are  furnish- 
ed with  the  opportunity,  as  well  as  called  to 
the  duty  of  resignation ;  the  duty,  indeed,  is 
always  ours,  but  the  occasion  is  now  more 
eminently  given.    Let  us  not  say^  even  in 


acknowledge  the  blessing;  if  wearisome 
nights  be  our  portion,  let  us  remember  they 
are  *  appointed  to  us.'  Let  us  mitigat43  the 
grievance  of  watchfulness,  by  considering  it 
as  a  sort  of  prolongation  of  life  ;  as  the  gift 
of  more  minutes  granted  for  meditation  and 
prayer.  If  we  are  nut  able  to  employ  it  to 
either  of  these  purposes,  there  is  afresh  oc- 
casion for  exercising  that  resignation  which 
will  be  accepted  for  both. 

If  reason  be  still  continued,  yet  with  suf- 
ferings too  intense  for  any  devotional  duty, 
the  sick  Christian  may  take  comfort  that  the 
business  of  life  was  accomplished  before  the 
sickness  began.  He  will  not  be  terrified  if 
duties  are  superseded ;  if  means  are  at  an 
end ;  for  be  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  die. 
This  is  the  act  for  which  all  other  acts,  ali 
other  duties,  all  other  means,  will  have  been 
preparing  him.  He  who  has  long  been  ha- 
oitnated  to  look  death  in  the  face,  who  has 
often  anticipated  the  agonies  of  dissolving 
nature ;  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  pray 
for  support  under  them,  will  now  feel  the 
blessed  effect  of  those  petitions,  which  have 
been  long  treasured  in  heaven.  To  those 
anticipatory  prayers  he  may,  perhaps,  now 
owe  the  humble  confidence  of  hope  in  this  in- 
evitable Imur.  Habituated  to  the  contem- 
plation, he  will  not,  at  least,  have  the  dread- 
ful addition  of  surprise  and  novelty  to  aggra- 
vate the  trying  scene.  It  has  long  been  fa- 
miliar to  bis  mind,  though  hitherto  it  could 
only  operate  with  the  inferior  force  of  a  pic- 
ture to  a  reality.  He  will  not,  however, 
have  so  much  scared  his  imagination  by  the 
terrors  of  death,  as  invigorateid  his  spirit  by 
looking  beyond  them  to  the  blessedness  wliich 
follows.  Faith  will  not  so  much  dwell  on 
the  opening  grave,  as  shoot  forward  to  the 
glories  to  which  it  leads.  The  hope  of  Ileav  • 
en  will  soften  the  pangs  which  lie  in  the  way 
to  it.  On  Heaven,  then,  he  will  fix  his  eyes 
rather  than  on  the  awful  intervening  circum- 
stances. He  will  not  dwell  on  the  struggle 
which  is  for  a  moment,  but  on  the  crown 
which  is  forever.  He  will  endeavGoir  to 
think  less  of  death  than  of  its  conqueror ; 
less  of  the  grave  than  of  its  spoiler ;  less  of 
the  body  in  ruins  than  of  the  spirit  in  glory ; 
less  of  the  darkness  of  his  closing  day  than  of 
the  opening  dawn  of  immortality.  In  some 
brighter  moments,  when  viewing  his  eternal 
redemption  drawing  nigh,  as  if  the  freed 
spirit  bad  already  burst  its  prison  walls,  as  if 
the  manumission  had  actually  taken  place, 
he  is  ready  exultingly  to  exclaim,  *•  My  soul 
is  esoafiod,  the  snare  is  broken,  and  1  am  de- 
livered.' 

Eternal  things  now  assume  the^r  proper 
magnitude,  for  he  beholds  them  in  the  true 
point  of  vision.  He  has  ceased  to  lean  on 
the  world,  fur  lie  has  found  it  tioth  a  reed  and 
a  spear ;  it  has  failed,  and  it  has  pierced  him. 
He  leans  not  on  himself,  for  he  has  long 
known  his  own  weakness.  He  leans  not  on 
his  virtues,  for  his  renewed  mind  Ixas  shown 
him  thnt  they  can  do  nothing  for  him.  Had  he 
no  better  refuge,  he  feels  that  his  sun  would 
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He  suffers  not  bis  thoughts  to  dwell  on  life. 
His  retrospections  are  at  an  end.  Hb  pros- 
pects as  to  this  World  are  at  an  end  also. 
He  commits  himself  unreserredlj  to  his  bea- 
Tenly  Father.  But  tiiou^b;  secure  Qf  the 
port,  be  may  still  dread  the  passage.  The 
Christian  will  rejoice  that  bis  rest  is  at  band ; 
the  man  may  shudder  at  the  unknown  trans- 
it. If  faith  19  strong^,  nature  is  weak.  Nay, 
in  this  awful. exigence,  strong  faith  is  some- 
times rendered  faint  through  the  weakness 
pf  nature. 

At  the  moment  when  his  faith  is  looking 
round  for  every  additional  confinnation,  he 
may  rejoice  in  those  blessed  certainties,  those 
florions  realizations  which  Scripture  affords. 
He  may  take  comfort  that  the  strongest  at- 
testations given  by  the  apostles  to  the  reality 
of  the  bearenlr  state  were  not  conjectural. 
They,  to  ose  the  words  of  our  Sariour,  spake 
what  they  knew,  and  testified  what  they  bad 
seen.  *  I  reckon,*  says  St  Paul,  *  that  the 
afflictioos  of  this  present  life  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be 
revealed.'  He  said  this  c^er  be  bad  been 
caught  up  into  tlie  third  Heaven ;  after  he 
had  beheld  the  g^lories  to  which  be  alludes 
The  author  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision  having 
described  the  ineffaole  glories  of  the  new 
Jeruralem,  thus  puts  new  life  and  power  into 
bis  description,  *  I,  John,  taw  these  things 
and  heard  them.' 

The  power  of  distinguishing  objects  in- 
creases with  our  approach  to  them.  The 
Christian  feels  that  be  is  entering  on  a  state 
wbei^  every  care  will  cease,  every  fear  van- 
ish, every  desire  be  fulfilled,  every  sin  be 
done  away,  every  grace  perfected.  Where 
there  will  be  no  more  temptations  to  resist, 
no  more  passions  to  ftubdue ;  no  more  insen- 
sibility to  mercies,  no  more  deadness  in  ser- 
vice, no  more  wandering  in  Prayer,  no  more 
sorrow  to  be  felt  for  himsplf.  nor  tears  to  be 
shed  for  others.  He  is  going  where  his  de- 
rotion  will  be  without  languor;  bis  love 
without  alloy ;  his  doubts,  certainty ;  bis  ex- 
pectation, enjoyment;  his  hope,  fruition. 
All  will  be  perfect,  for  God  will  be  all  in  all. 

The  period  at  length  arrives  when  we  must 
summon  all  the  fortitude  of  the  rational  be- 
ing, all  the  resignation  of  the  devout  Chris- 
tian. The  principles  we  have  been  learning, 
the  prayers  we  have  uttered,  must  now  be 
mad^  practical.  The  speculationslwe  have 
admired,  we  must  now  realize.  All  that  we 
have  been  studying  was  in  order  to  furnish 
materials  for  this  rrand  exigence.  All  the 
strength  we  have  been  collecting  must  now 
be  brought  into  action.  We  must  now  draw 
to  a  point  all  the  scattered  arguments,  all 
the  several  motives,  all  the  individual  sup- 
ports, all  the  cheering  promises  of  Christi- 
anity. We  must  exemplify  all  the  rules  we 
have  given  to  others ;  we  must  embody  all 
the  resolutions  we  have  formed  for  ourselves; 
we  must  rcKluce  our  precepts  to  experience ; 
we  must  pass  from  discourses  on  submission 
to  its  exercise ;  from  dissertations  on  suffer- 
inff  to  sustaining  it.  We  must  heroically 
rail  up  the  determination  ofourb^terdaj»s. 
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We  must  recollect  what 
supporters  of  faith   and    hope 
strength  was  in  fidl  vigor, 
i  was  at  ease,  and  ourminid  ondistar 
us  collect  all  that  remains  to   us  of 
strength.    Let  os  implore  the  mid 
hope  and  fervent  faith  to  abow    lha.t 
is  not  a  beantiful  theory,  bat  a  souIh 
ing  truth. 

Ijet  us  endeavour,  without  harrassi 
tiny,  or  distressing  doubt,  to  act  oo  t 
ciples  which  our  sounder  jud^meot  fi 
admitted.  The  strongest  faitli  is  wa; 
the  hardest  trials.  Under  those  trial 
confirmed  Christian,  the  hig^best  d 
^race  is  commonly  impmrted.  L«et 
impair  that  fiuth  on  wnic^h  «re  rested  | 
our  mind  was  strong,  by  snspeetiiig'  iia 
ditv  now  it  is  weak.  Tliat  whicsh  hai 
full  assent  in  perfect  health,  vrhsch  wa«r  I 
firmly  rooted  in  our  spirit,  sod  groaisM 
our  understanding,  mast  not  be  on^ieli 
the  doubts  of  an  enfeebled  ressoe,  s&d  J 
scruples  of  an  impaired  judgmeou  Wei 
not  be  able  to  determine  oo  the  reasocd 
nesB  of  propositions,  but  ire  oisy  def 
strong  consolation  fVom  ooochisioBs  wl 
were  onee  fnlly  establtsbed  in  oar  mind.^ 

Even  if  Prayer  were  as  woithleas,  s 
respect  to  present  advantages,  and  reli^ 
as  onrtbensome,  as  some  snppooe,  it  wo 
be  a  sufficient  vindication  of  ootb  that  li 
lead  to  eternal  bliss.  Of  the  |ireciae  d^'i 
of  that  bliss,  the  Scripture  acooent  is  ca^< 
lated  rather  to  quicken  &ith  thaa  gratify  < 
riosity.  There  the  appropriate  promise* 
spiritual  beinn  are  purely  spiritmi.  I: 
enough  for  believers  to  know  that  tiiey  sr. 
be  forever  with  the  Lord ;  and  though  it  d- 
not  yet  appear  what  we  tfaall  be,  yet  i 
know  that  when  He  shall  appear  we  shalt : 
like  Htm.  in  the  viaioo  of  the  Supre^- 
Good,  there  must  be  supreme  fisiicity.  O 
capacities  of  knowledge  and  happiness  sL 
be  commensurate  with  our  doration.  ( 
earth,  part  of  our  enjoyment— a  most  fii 
cioos  part— consists  in  framing  new  ob>ec 
for  our  wishes :  in  Heaven  there  shaJi  r 
main  in  us  no  such  disqnietinr  deaures,  for : 
which  can  be  found  we  shall  find  in  God- 
We  shall  not  know  onr  Redeemer  by  t: 
hearing  of  the  ear,  but  we  shall  see  bi'm  i 
he  is ;  our  knowledge,  therefore,  will  t. 
clear,  because  it  will  be  intuitive. 

It  is  a  glorious  part  of  the  promised  bir> 
that  the  lx)ok  of  prophecy  shall  be  reslizcc 
the  book  of  providence  displayed;  ever 
mysterious  dispensation  unfolded,  not  t 
conjecture  but  by  vision.  In  the  grand  gr: 
era!  view  of  Revelation,  minute  descript:< 
would  be  below  onr  ideas ;  ciroumstauti: 
details  would  be  disparaging;  they  wol 
debase  what  they  pretend^  to  exalt.  Tbi- 
sublime  negatives — *  Eye  hath  not  seen,  n'> 
ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  ioto  ti 
heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  ba' 
prepared  for  them  that  love  Him  ;*  fill  t!>! 
soul  with  loftier  oooceptions  of  eternal  )t>f 
than  all  the  elaborate  but  degrading  delioei 
jtiona  whiqb  have  been  sometime*  atteoiptftf 
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We  cannot  conccire  the  bleaaings  prepared 
Tor  nis  until  be  who  has  prepared  reveal 
tiiem. 

If,  indeed,  the  blessedness  of  the  eternal 
^^rorld  could  be  described,  new  faculties  must 
l>e  giren  us  to  comprehend  it  If  it  could 
l>e  conceiTed,  its  glories  would  be  lowered, 
-and  our  admiring  wonder  diminished.  The 
^^ealth  that  can  be  counted,  has  boonds :  the 
Yilessings  that  can  be  calculated,  hare  limits. 
We  now  rejoice  in  the  expectation  of  happi- 
ness inconceiTable.  To  have  conveyed  it  to 
our  ftill  apprehension,  our  conceptions  of  it 
must  then  be  taktfn  from  something  with 


which  we  are  already  ac(^uainted,  and  we 
should  be  sure  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
thinn  unseen,  bjr  a  comparison  with  even 
the  best  of  the  tmnffs  which  are  teen.  In 
short,  if  the  state  m  Heaven  were  attempt- 
ed to  be  let  down  to  human  intelligence,  it 
would  he  fyx  inferior  to  the  glorious  but  indis- 
tinct glimpses  which  we  now  catch  from  the 
oracles  of  God,  of  joy  unspeakable,  and  full 
of  glory.  What  Christian  does  not  exult  in 
that  grand  outline  of  unknown,  unimagined, 
yet  consummate  bliwi  in  Thy  presence  b 
the  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy  right  band  is 
pleasure  for  evermore. 


END  OF  VOLUME  II. 
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